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BROWNIE'S    PLOT. 

A  serial  story. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Litcy  Carter" 


CHAPTER  IX.      MRS.   OLIVER. 

The  Olivers  had  lived  at  Middleton  a 
litUe  moie  than  a  year ;  nothing  definite 
was  knoirn  to  their  discredit,  yet  not  a 
single  member  of  Mrs.  Oliver's  own  sex 
had  ever  called  upon  her.  Nobody  could 
deny  her  beauty;  and,  if  a  husband  or 
a  brother  were  missing,  it  saved  trouble 
to  seek  for  him  in  her  direction.  So 
that  the  married  women  declared  she 
was  "really  not  respectable,"  whilst  the 
married  men  (or  some  of  them)  wished 
that  their  own  immaculate  spouses  were 
in  some  ways  more  like  her. 

The  name  of  Captain  Oliver's  former 
regiment  was  a  well-kept  secret ;  a  few  of 
the  wilder  bachelor  spirits  spent  an  occa- 
sional evening  at  his  house,  as  report  said, 
to  leave  it  with  their  heads  full  and  their 
pockets  empty. 

To  declare  anybody  an  outcast  was  to 
win  Clement  Northcott's  sympathy  for 
him  at  once ;  yet  it  was  not  without  certain 
qualms  of  conscience  that  he  set  out  upon 
his  walk  to  the  Nook  on  .Tuesday  evening. 
The  house  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  not  venr  far  from  the  Eectory; 
a  small  villa,  almost  a  shooting-box,  built 
of  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  paddock  and  stable  adjoining.  The 
furniture  was  scanty  and  inferior;  but 
hunting-whips,  walking-sticks,  and  con- 
veniences for  smokers  abounded,  whilst 
MiH.  Oliver  herself  was  the  only  object  of 
beauty  the  house  contained. 

*'  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  as  she  greeted 
Clement,  ''  but  my  husband  has  ju&t  wired 


to  say  he  cannot  reach  home  until  half- 
past  nine.  Do  you  think  you  can  exist 
in  my  society  until  then  1 " 

Although  he  was  the  only  guest,  she 
had  dressed  herself  elaborately  to  receive 
him;  and  Clement,  more  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  his  own  sex,  was  not  sorry 
when  the  t^te-^-t^te  dinner  was  nearly 
over. 

,"  Don't  you  think  I  am  the  most  amiable 
creature  in  the  world  1"  she  asked,  when 
the  servant  had  left  the  room,  "  I  am  sure 
I  ought  to  be  hugely  offended  with  you." 

"I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  very 
heinous,"  he  answered  absently,  for  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  as  far  as  Eastwood. 
''  That  only  aggtavates  the  offence,"  she 
laughed.  "  Here  am  I,  entitled  to  your 
whole  attention,  yet  hsdf  the  time  I  am 
wasting  my  words  of  wisdom  upon  you, 
your  thoughts  are  running— upon  whom 
shall  I  say  1" 

<<  I  am  awfully  sorry — really  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  stammered. 

"Oh,  pray  don't  let  me  frighten  you; 
only  don't  flatter  yourself  you  can  deceive 
me.  We  only  put  up  with  that  kind  of 
thing  from  our  liege  lords,  and  then  our 
blindness  is  half  assumed.  So  you  really 
admire  that  style  of  face  !  You  see  I  am 
not  offering  to  leave  you,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  deprive  you  of  your  privileges  for  all 
that.  Captain  Oliver  will  not  be  long 
now.  Come  into  the  conservatory^  and 
you  may  have  a  cigar  if  you  like." 

He  followed  her  into  a  small  glass  box 
built  out  from  the  drawing-room,  and  full 
to  suffocation  of  strongly-scented  flowers, 
when  she  insisted  that  he  should  h'ght  a 
cigar. 

"  Mr.  Northcott,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
in  the  doorway,  leaning  agiinst  its  side 
with  one  arm  above  her  head,  whilst  the 
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other  toyed  with  a  rose  at  her  breast, 
"that  dark  consm  of  yours  has  a  will  of 
her  own.  She  will  rule  you  with  a  rod  of 
iron  some  day." 

''I  shottU  like  to  take  the  rid:,"  he 
replied,  beginning  to  feel  more  at  home. 

''There  k  a  confession  of  faith,  and  not 
in  me  !  Well,  there  isn't  a  single  trace  of 
jealousy  in  my  eonQposition.  It  is  well  for 
my  peace  of  mind  it  is  so.  You  shall 
make  me  yonr  confidante.  Is  it  a  bargain  1 
Come  np  here  as  often  as  you  like,  and  I 
will  promise  to  listen  to  a  catalogue  of  her 
virtues.  It  will  do  you  good,  poor  fellow, 
and  me  alsa  I  have  o|ten  longed  to  cheer 
you  a  little  during  the  last  month.  You 
go  about  looking  so  desolate,  and  you  used 
to  be  such  a  happy-looking  boy.  Oh  I 
don't  look  so  cross;  you  are  a  boy 
after  all,  yon  know,  and  I — I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother.'' 

TUa  reference  to  Brownie  seemed  to 
Clement  almost  to  hallow  his  yisit.  Did 
not  Dr.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  discuss 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity) 
Not  that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  any  recognised 
Mephistophelian  motives  at  this  time. 
For  tiie  moment,  her  only  wish  was  to 
please  Clement,  She  desired  companion- 
ship, and  that  of  her  own  sex  being  for 
soilne  inscrutable  reason  denied  to  her,  she 
sought  refuge  with  the  other,  which,  she 
wo^d  frankly  admit,  was  infinitely  to 
be  preferred. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Captain  Oliver. 

"Very  sorry,  Noithcotfc,"  he  began; 
"  couldn't  help  it,  'pon  my  honour.  I  hope 
IVArs.  Oliver  hasn't  bored  you.  What  are 
you  boxed  u^  here  for  1  You  can  just  as 
wdl  smoke  m  the  drawing-room.  We 
don't  mind  it/' 

No  greeting  whatever  passed^  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  who  might  have 
been  separated  but  five  minutes  instead  of 
five  days.  Everything  about  Captain  Oliver 
was  subdued  and  unpronounced,  except 
the  strong  odour  of  cigars,  which  always 
aceowpanied  him.  His  features  were  well- 
formed,  they  were  as  neatly  put  together 
as  bis  clothes,  and  as  little  striking.  He 
was  neither  tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  thin, 
fair  nor  dark;  his  drawling  voice  was 
slowest  when  he  was  most  excited. 

Besieting  all  Mrs.  Oliver's  entreaties  to 
partake  of  food,  he  demanded  brandy-and- 
sodawmter,  and  before  he  had  been  half-an- 
hourinthehouse,  suggested  a  game  of  ^cartd. 

''I  am  good  for  anything  you  like,"  said 
Clemeat,  •*  only  Mrs.  Oliver " 


''  AlwajTS  prefers  to  read,"  was  the 
answer.  ''Belle,"  he  continued  to  his 
wife,  '*  you  look  tired ;  don't  sit  up  longer 
than  you  Uke.  Northcott  will  excuse 
you." 

^  She  took  up  a  book  with  so  weary  an 
air,  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  die  was  the 
same  woman  who  had  entertained  Clement 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

**  Dear  me  1 "  she  exclaimed,  presently ; 
"it  is  eleven  o'clock  1  How  long  does  it 
take  you  to  walk  home,  Mr.  Northcott  1 " 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  damage 
done,"  said  Clement,  rising  to  take  his 
leave  on  receiving  the  hint 

"  You  must  not  think  of  running  away 
yet,"  was  Oliver's  very  slow  answer.  "  Why 
don't  you  take  a  pitch  here  for  to-night  1 
Our  spare  room  is  at  your  service^  and  I 
can  drive  you  into  Middleton  to-morrow 
morning." 

Mrs.  Oliver  did  not  second  the  invita- 
tion, but,  judging  by  the  cordiality  she  had 
displayed  before  her  husband's  arrival, 
Clement  could  not  think  his  presence 
would  be  unwelcome ;  so,  although  he  had 
no  wish  to  continue  the  game — his  pockets 
having  been  nearly  emp^  to  begin  with — 
he  adopted  Captain  Oliver's  proposal 

Mrs.  Oliver  was  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  breakfast  -  room  the  next  morning, 
Captain  Oliver  arriving  next.  But,  al- 
though she  looked  bewitching  in  her  white 
robe,  he  made  no  attempt  to  salute  her. 

"You  treated  me  scurvily  last  night," 
he  said,  by  way  of  beginning  the  new 
day. 

"  It  is  such  folly,"  she  answered.  "You 
leave  me  alone  in  this  desert  of  a  place, 
and  when  you  do  come  down,  you  do  all 
you  can  to  prevent  me  from  making  my 
way." 

''So  you  wished  to  make  use  of  the 
young  fool  yourself,  did  you)  Do  you 
think  he  is  likely  to  blab  to  every  one  he 
meets  that  he  lost  a  hundred  to  me  last 
night)  For  that  matter  nobody  would 
listen  to  him.  People  will  no  more  look 
at  him  than  they  wiU  at  you." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  playing  with  him  1 
If  he  does  lose — ^and  of  course  you  take 
good  care  of  that — if  he  does  lose  he  can't 
pay." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  can  write  his  own 
name  as  well  as  his  father's  1"  sneered 
Oliver.  "I  wish  I  had  a  hat  full  of  bis 
bills.  His  step-mother  will  never  let  him 
want,  you  take  your  oath.  Look  here. 
Belle,  you  tried  to  interfere  with  me  last 
night.    Let  us  have  no  more  of  that;  it 
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wUl  do  him  no  good,  and  yoa  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  Give  me  a  free  hand,  and 
take  one  yoaraeI£'' 

"  Oh,  I  know  yoa  don't  oasrei"  she  said ; 
"  it  was  differenta  lew  years  ago." 

<'  01  coarse  it  was.  A  man  gets  tired  of 
anything  if  it  is  served  up  daily.  I  was 
a  fool,  and  I  am  paying  for  my  folly. 
Only  mark  thi%  Belle,  don't  interfere  with 
me,  and  I  won't  interfere  with  you.  I 
mean  to  teach  Northcott  my  lesson,  and 
you  may  teach  him  yours  if  yoa  like." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  pressing  her  red 
lips  close  together,  so  that  the  ezpreasion 
of  her  face  was  entirely  altered. 

Bat  as  Clement  ent^ed  at  the  moment, 
she  was  able  to  receive  him  with  one  of 
her  brightest  smiles,  whilst  nothiag  conld 
have  been  more  qaietly  cordial  than  the 
greeting  bestowed  upon  him  by  Oaptain 
Oliver. 


CHAPTER  X.      DANGEROUS  GROUND. 

Two  days  later — on  the  Thursday  after- 
noon—  Clement  waa  once  more  waiting 
oataide  Mrs.  Clow's  cottage ;  to  meet 
only  disappointment  He  was  (m  his  way 
back  to  his  lodgings  over  Mr.  Staite's 
shop,  in  the  High  Street,  when,  as  ill-luck 
would  havB  it,  he  met  Mrs.  Oliver. 
Kaising  his  hat^  he  would  have  continued 
hia  way,  but  she  drew  her  horse  across  his 
path  and  laoghingly  prevented  him. 

"What  have  I  done,  pray,  that  yon 
don't  stop  to  enquire  after  my  health,  aiid 
my  hnaband,  and  all  my  other  invaluable 
pofisesfiionB,  Mr.  Northcott  f " 

"  I  hope  Captain  Oliver  is  quite  well," 
he  replied,  somewhat  moodily. 

"  Do  you )  Then  you  don't  look  like  it. 
You  look  aa  if  you  wish  he  was  far  from 
welL  Why  were  you  so  stapid  as  to  play  1 
I  hate  the  name  of  a  card.  Well,  he  is 
not  at  home  now,  at  any  rate.  I  am  ail 
alone,  and  it  is  so  dull.  You  look 
dismal,  too.  Can't  we  console  one  another  % 
How  is  the  ^k  cousin,  by-the-bye  1 " 

Vexed  that  she  should  have  divined 
his  annoyance  at  his  loss  at  cards,  bat, 
rendered  tractable  by  the  talisman  of 
Brownie's  name,  he  told  Mrs.  Oliver  of  his 
disappointment 

"Poor  boy,  so  that's  what  epoih  his 
pretty  temper  1  Now,  if  you  will  come 
up  to  the  Nook  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
will  pi;ovide  myself  with  all  the  latest 
intelligence.  Never  fear,  I  shall  keep  my 
word,''  she  cpnc^oded,  and,  having  obtained 
his  promise,  she  cantered  gaily  away. 


He  reached  the  hoose  »t  four  o'clock  on 
the  morrow,  and,  faithful  to  her  part  of  the 
agreement,  Mrs.  Oliver  was  able  to  tell 
him  that  Brownie  had  been  detained  aft 
home  by  a  slight  indisposition.  Clement 
remained  to  another  t^te-^t^te  dinner  that 
evonii^,  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  the 
following  Sunday,  found  his  way  once 
more  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  house. 

At  last  another  looked-for  Thursday 
came  round.  No  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  Clement  to-day;  for  there  was 
Brownie  standing  at  Mrs.  Clow's  door,  just 
as  though  she  had  been  expecting  him. 
But  she  declined  to  take  the  field-path 
again ;  she  Hked  the  road  so  much  better, 
she  said. 

'*I  have  been  wondering  why  you  left 
us  so  suddenly  last  time,  Clement,"  she 
began  presently.  «  Do  you  know  that  yon 
did  not  even  say  good-bye  1  I  dare  say," 
she  added,  looking  tenderly  into  his  fieioe, 
**  I  dare  say  you  feel  out  of  humour  with 
all  the  world  sometimes.  I  do  myself, 
when  I  think  what  a  shame  it  is." 

Clement  had  intended  to  tell  Brownie  of 
his  new  friendship  with  Mrs.  Oliver ;  but 
somehow  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
make  what  he  felt  would  be  almost  a 
confession  out  there  in  the  open  lane, 
where  they  might  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment. 

''Uncle  Walter  is  really  going  away  for 
a  little  while  at  last,"  die  continued.  '<  He 
is  to  stay  in  London  for  a  week.  Do  you 
know  I  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  about 
this  journey.  I  feel  sure  that  somet^g 
will  come  of  it." 

''  I  would  not  give  much  for  your  pre- 
sentiment, Brownie.  Now,  confess  that 
yoi^  expected  to  make  some  grand  dis- 
covery long  before  now." 

*'Yes,  I  did," she  answered,  sadly;  <<and 
yet  I  have  done  nothing." 

'*  No,  and  you  never  will  do  anything. 
Give  up  the  attempt.  Brownie^  You  have 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  I  will  soon  put 
distance  enough  between  myself  and 
Middleton." 

''  But  I  am  not  hopeless  because  I  have 
not  been  successful  so  soon  as  I  expected, 
Clement;  far,  far  from  thai  I  am  positive, 
certain,  that  before  the  six  months  have 
gone  you  will  become  Henry's  partner." 

"A  tempting  prospect!"  he  exclaimed. 
'<  Hullo,"  he  added,  coming  to  a  standstill, 
"there  is  Anderson,  Brownie.  So  this 
was  your  reason  for  preferring  the  lane 
to  the  fields  1" 

Whereupon  she  turned  her  sorrowfal 
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dark  eyes  npon  his  angry  face,  and  he  saw 
that  his  words  had  gone  home. 

Bat  although  he  &ew  he  was  acting  like 
a  brnte,  the  knowledge  made  him  only  the 
more  annoyed  with  himself,  with  her,  and 
Uie  rest  oi  the  world.  He  wonld  have 
laid  down  his  life  to  shield  her  from  evil ; 
bat  to  keep  back  his  reproaches  now 
was  more  difiGlcalt  than  to  lay  down  his 
life. 

"  Mind  this,"  he  said,  <'  you  will  have  to 
choose  between  us.  You  can  go  with 
Anderson,  or  with  me.  You  cannot  go 
with  both.  You  must  please  yourself,  and 
take  your  choice." 

<'0h,  Clement,"  she  cried,  pitifully,  "it  is 
not  fair ;  I  cannot  be  rude  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son." 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking,  the 
object  of  Clement's  wrath  was  standing 
with  outstretched  hand  in  front  of  her; 
and  Brownie,  who  disliked  to  utter  a  word 
which  might  cause  the  slightest  pain  to 
any  human  being,  found  herself  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  There  stood  Ander- 
son, cool  and  self-possessed  as  ever,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  anger  his  presence  had 
aroused;  and  there  Clement,  his  cane 
dealing  destruction  to  hundreds  of  nettles, 
his  face  aflame,  his  blood  boiling. 

Save  for  the  song  of  the  full-throated 
lark  above  their  heads,  no  voice  was  to  be 
heard ;  and  Brownie  devoutly  wished  for 
the  moment  that  she,  too,  might  look  down 
upon  her  friends  from  a  similar  exalted 
position. 

For  she  must  cause  pain  to  one  of  them ; 
Clement  had  so  ordained  it. 

"  I  think  I — ^Mr.  Anderson  will  see  me 
home,"  she  murmured,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  said.  '*  Are  you  going  toWkrds 
Eastwood,  Mr.  Anderson  1 " 

Yes,  he  was ;  although,  strange  to  say, 
his  back  had  been  towards  it  not  many 
minutes  before.  Brownie  held  out  her. 
hand  timidly,  but  Clement  appeared  to 
overlook  it,  and  once  more  left  her  without 
a  word  of  fareweU. 

"I  ought  to  see  Mrs.  Northcott  this 
afternoon,''  said  Ajiderson,  walking  slowly 
by  Brownie's  side.  "  So  your  cousin — ^Miss 
Northcott  —  does  not  always  accompany 
you  upon  your  charitable  errand  ? '' 

However  Brownie  might  enjoy  his 
society  as  a  rule,  on  this  occasion  her 
thoughts  would  keep  filing  to  Clement 
She  was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice 
for  him,  yet  it  seemed  that  she  could  not 
spend  an  hour  in  his  society  without 
causing  him  annoyance.     It  never  used 


to  be  so.    What  had  happened  to  disturb 
their  former  good  fellowsUp) 

"I  am  very  glad  you  met  my  niece, 
Mr.  Anderson,"  said  Mrs.  Northcott,  as 
they  entered  the  dnwing-room  at  East- 
wood together,  "there  are  so  many  tramps 
about  just  now  that  it  really  is  hardly  saie 
for  girls  to  go  out  alone." 

"I  was  not  alone,  Auntie,"  exclaimed 
Brownie,  "  I  met  Clement,  so  that  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  safe  even  if 
there  had  been  any  danger." 

Mrs.  Northcott  was  annoyed  at  this, 
declaring  her  most  emphatic  disapproval  of 
such  meetings  until  Brownie  left  the  room. 
But  as  soon  as  Anderson  had  gone,  Maud 
came  to  her  cousin's  defence. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  not  forbid  Brownie  to 
meet  Clement,"  she  said.  "Surely  it  is 
well  that  he  should  keep  up  some  connec- 
tion with  home.  Besides,  suppose  she 
should  be  right  after  aU,  mother,  and 
Clement  be  proved  not  guilty  of  this 
wretched  thing ! " 

"Maud,  you  insult  my  dear  brother," 
was  the  answer.  "Don't  you  see  how  in- 
judicious it  is  to  let  Clement  and  Margaret 
be  so  much  together )  It  is  not  as  though 
we  were  all  as  we  used  to  be.  Suppose 
she  were  to  grow  too  fond  of  Clement; 
what  a  worry  that  would  be  1 " 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  mother." 

"I  do  not  know,"  continued  Mrs. 
Northcott.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  very  un- 
certain about  Henry  Grayson.  It  is  a  pity 
that  those  who  would  make  the  best  hus- 
bands so  often  make  the  worst  lovers." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  mother,"  said 
Maud,  with  great  emphasis,  "  that  Brownie 
looks  upon  Clement  as  her  brother  just  as 
much  as  I  do." 

"  Then,  Maud,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
why  she  judges  him  so  differentiy  1 " 

"  Because  she  is  herself  so  much  nobler 
and  better  than  I  am,"  said  Maud,  enthusi- 
asticaUy.  "She  cannot  easily  believe 
evil  of  anybody.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
about  Henry.  Whatever  she  may  have 
thought  of  him  twelve  months  ago,  he  is 
nothing  to  her  now." 

"Beally,  Maud,  I  do  wish  you  would 
not  be  so  mysterious,"  complained  Mrs. 
Northcott.  "  Why,"  die  exclaimed  aghast 
at  the  idea  which  had  just  occurred  to  her, 
"  you  never  mean " 

Now  Maud's  only  answer  was  a  blush, 
which  appeared  to  have  no  cause  or  reason 
whatever.  m""'^'- 

"  Maud,  will  you  answer  me )  You 
never  mean  Mr.  [Anderson  !    Well,  now. 
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this  is  extremely  awkward  for  me.  First, 
Dr.  Stanhope  U  taken  ill ;  and  now  there 
is'  this  abont  Mr.  Anderson.  I  shall  observe 
Margaret  closely.  If  the  young  man  had 
means,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  so  much 
object.  Perhaps  he  will  get  this  appoint- 
ment at  the  Eye  Hospital.  They  say  that 
would  lead  to  something.  But  one  thing 
I  am  quite  determined  about:  Margaret 
shall  not  hold  any  more  clandestine  meet- 
ings with  your  brother." 

After  parting  from  Brownie,  Clement 
had  strolled  moodily  along  the  lane,  he 
cared  not  whither.  He  told  himself  that 
his  ally  had  deserted  him  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  She  had  espoused  his  cause 
before  them  all  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
funeral ;  now  it  seemed  she  had  as  openly 
deserted  it 

"  Good  afternoon,  Northcott." 

It  was  Captain  Oliver  who  spoke,  as  he 
whisked  by  on  his  high  dog-cart.  A  huge 
cigar  was  between  his  lips,  and,  for  once, 
his  face  did  not  entirely  lack  expression. 
He  looked  extremely  angry.  On  the  back 
seat,  by  the  groom,  Clement  espied  a  port- 
in  inteau — sign  of  Oliver's  intention  to 
take  the  train  from  Middleton. 

Clement  had  had  no  thought  of  going  to 
the  Nook;  nothing  was  further  from  his 
mind  until  his  regrets  and  self-reproaches 
had  been  interrupted  by  Captain  Oliver's 
greeting. 

The  house  was  about  a  mile  distant; 
but,  by  a  judicious  trespass,  the  mile  might 
be  halved.  During  the  last  week  or  two 
his  intimacy  with  his  fair  friend  had 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  upon  each 
occasion  of  dissatisfaction  with  Brownie — 
a  dissatisfaction  which  he  all  the  time 
knew  to  be  ridiculous — fate  seemed  to 
drive  him  towards  Mrs.  Oliver. 

Clement  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Oliver's  garden. 
It  was  a  sultry  evening ;  and  the  low  French 
window  which  led  to  thedra  wing-room  stood 
wide  open.  Clement  hesitated  whether  to 
enter  by  this  or  the  door,  until,  seeing  Mrs. 
Oliver  within  the  half-darkened  room,  he 
chose  the  window.  Her  back  was  turned 
towards  him,  her  golden  head  was  bowed  as 
though  over  some  fascinating  romance. 

*'Mrs.  Oliver  1"  he  cidled,  placing  one 
foot  within  the  room. 

Half  a&aid,  she  rose  abruptly  to  face 
him,  without  any  attempt  to  hide  the 
traces  of  recent  tears. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  apologised,  "I 
am  intruding ;  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
door." 

"Why  1 "  she  asked,  brushing  her  hand 


across  her  face.  "  Come  at  any  time,  and 
any  way  you  like.  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  you." 

Her  hearty  welcome  stood  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  his  recent  parting  from 
Brownie.  Why,  since  Brownie's  defection, 
Mrs.  Oliver  was  the  only  friend  who  re- 
mained to  him,  and  the  sight  of  her  tearful 
face  touched  his  heart,  infuriating  him 
against  her  husband,  who  doubtless  had 
caused  those  tears  to  flow,  awakening  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  her  who  shed  them. 

If  the  marks  A  distress  did  not  actually 
add  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  beauty,  they  certainly 
rendered  her  more  duigerously  fascinating. 
Her  eyes  may  have  been  less  brilliant  than 
usual;  but  her  timorous,  clinging  help- 
lessness made  ample  amends  for  any 
loss  of  light.  Her  ordinar^r  assertive 
demeanour,  coupled  with  her  little  affecta- 
tions of  importance,  had  led  Clement  to 
look  upon  her  entirely  as  his  superior ;  and 
to  see  her  now,  standing  weak  and 
sorrowful  before  Mm,  her  sad  eyes  asking 
very  plainly  for  pity,  was  a  new,  as  well 
as  a  not  altogether  unpleasant  experience. 

«  You  are  in  trouble,"  he  said,  retaining 
her  hand  in  his;  <4s  there  nothing  I  can 
do  to  help  you ) " 

"Nothing  in  the  world — neither  you 
nor  anybody,  unless  you  could  take  me 
away  from  this  hateful  place.  Oh,  he  is 
driving  me  to  despair ! "  she  cried.  ''  There, 
you  cannot  imagine  what  my  life  is  like  I 
Let  us  put  it  aside  now.  I  am  my  own 
mistress  for  a  couple  of  days,  at  any  rate. 
Will  you  stay  to  dinner  1 " 

"  I  only  looked  in  for  a  minute  or  two,"  he 
said ;  but  his  voice  betrayed  his  hesitation. 

"  Why  can't  you  stay  1  Sarely  you  are 
not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  As  for  me,  I 
care  for  nothfaig.  Why  should  II  Who 
cares  for  me  1  Middleton  is  too  good  for 
me.  Would  you  believe  iti — ^I  have  not 
exchanged  a  word  with  a  woman,  except 
the  servants  and  the  tradespeople,  during 
the  whole  time  I  have  lived  here." 

Each  of  these  two  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  affairs ;  each  was,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  outcast  from  society. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  in  trouble ; 
he,  like  most  strong  men,  was  easily  led 
away  by  pity  for  the  weak.  Mrs.  Oliver 
could  read  Clement's  thoughts  in  his  face, 
which  was,  indeed,  extremely  close  to  her 
own.  For  the  moment  he  was  under  a 
spell  —  fascinated.     He  had  ceased  to  be 

I  master  of  himself;  his  ordinary  world, 
with  which  he  had  been  so  dissatisfied,  was 
completely  forgotten. 
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Mrs.  Oliver  was  so  close  to  him  that  her 
shoulder  touched  his  breasti  and,  loving  to 
feel  her  power  over  him,  she  diJUed  there. 
Brownie,  like  the  rest  of  her  world,  had 
been  cold  to  Mrs.  Oliver;  now  was  the  time 
for  retaliation.  She  believed  that  she  had 
only  to  draw  a  little  nearer,  to  utter  one 
or  two  words,  to  render  his  state  of  in- 
toxication hopeless.  As  for  Clement,  he 
did  not  think  at  all. 

The  intention  forms  itself,  the  sentenee 
is  arranged,  the  words  tremble  on  the  lips; 
yet  they  remain  unspoken !  Mrs.  Oliver's 
lips  parted ;  she  glanced  quickly  at 
Clement^  then  suddenly  broke  into  a  low, 
rippling  laugh. 

''And  how  is  the  channing  oouaio, 
Clement  f "  she  asked,  quietly. 

The  spell  was  broken;  a  second  ago  he 
had  been  Clement  drunk,  he  was  now 
Clement  sober.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
but  he  could  have  cried  like  a  child.  He 
realised  that  he  had  received  a  great  mercy, 
far  greater  than  his  deserts. 

''Poor  boyl"  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  mockingly;  she  remembered 
her  husband's  words  concerning  Clement. 
She  was  fond  of  him,  too,  in  a  manner. 

Nothing  could  induce  him  to  remain 
another  five  minutes  in  her  presence. 
Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  walked  home 
under  the  red  glories  of  the  summer  sun- 
set, more  sincerely  thankful  than  ever  in 
his  life  before. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cerebral  organs 
are  awake  during  sleep  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  In  perfect  sleep,  &e 
theory  is  that  all  the  organs  are  in  a  state 
of  quiescence ;  but  how  is  it  in  the  case  of 
dream,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of 
somnambulism,  which  includes  not  only 
walking,  but  talking,  thinking,  and  doing, 
while  in  a  state  of  sleep  ? 

Dr.  Macnish's  theory  of  somnambulism 
is  that  it  is  dreaming  of  so  forcible  a 
nature  as  to  stimulate  into  action  the 
muscular  system  and  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  of  the  sensea  Thus,  to  dream 
vividly,  and  with  excited  energy  of  walking, 
arouses  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  so  that 
the  person  naturally  gets  up  and  walks. 
To  dream  that  we  hear  or  see,  may  produce 
so  vivid  a  cerebral  impression  as  to  stimulate 
the  eyes  and  ears,  or  the  organs  of  the 
brain  with  which  they  are  connected,  until 
we  do  see  objects  and  hear  sounds  just  as 


if  we  were  awaka  If  the  museles  only 
are  excited,  then  we  simply  walk.  If  the 
oi^aoA  of  sight  and  hearing  are  also  ex- 
cited, then  we  walk,  and  see,  and  hear,  and 
probably  talk  as  well  The  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  may  further  be 
stimulated  into  activity  during  sleep ;  and 
a  condition  of  mind  is  the  result  which  is  so 
like  perfect  wakefulness  as  to  be  in  reality 
a  second  consciousness,  or  a  double  life. 

Sleep-walking  is  often  hereditary,  but  is 
more  common  among  women  and  children 
than  among  men.  And  sleep-walkers  do 
not  always  see,  although  they  usually  have 
their  eyes  open.  Most  of  us  have  probably 
met  with  cases  of  this  simple  kind,  in 
which  only  the  muscles  of  locomotion  are 
in  play  while  all  the  senses  are  dormant, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  persons  have 
experienced  the  thing  themselves. 

Very  different  in  degree,  however, 
is  the  somnambulism  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  the  English  clergyman  who  used  to  rise 
in  his  sleep,  light  a  candle,  write  a  sermon, 
correct  it  with  interlineations,  and  then 
go  to  bed  again,  awaking  in  the  morning 
without  any  recollection  of  his  midnight 
performance.  Or  like  that  of  the  miller, 
noticed  by  Dr.  Gall,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  rising  every  night  and  going  through 
his  usual  work  at  the  mill  without  any 
remembrance  of  it  in  the  morning. 
Or  like  the  farmer,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Pritchard,  who  rose,  dressed  himself, 
saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  to  market  in  a 
state  of  somnolence.  Or  like  Mr.  Black- 
lock,  who  on  one  occasion,  after  retiring 
early  from  the  family-circle,  arose  and 
returned  to  the  room,  joined  in  the  con- 
versation, sang  a  song,  and  went  to  bed 
again,  not  only  without  any  after-recollec- 
tion, but  also  without  any  of  the  company 
having  suspected  that  he  was  asleep  all 
the  time.  Or  like  the  boy  who  dreamed 
that  he  got  out  of  bed,  scaled  an  enormous 
precipice,  captured  an  eagle's  nest,  and 
placed  it  under  the  bed,  all  of  which  he 
found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  actually 
done,  and  had  been  seen  to  do  —  the 
precipice  being  one  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  climb  in  his  waking  momenta 

Sleep-walking  may  be  caused  by  several 
things :  such  as  a  heavy  meal,  a  bad  diges- 
tion, a  nervous,  overwrought  temperament, 
or  general  irritability  of  the  system.  But 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascribe  a  cause ;  and  there  is  also  a 
somnambulism  which  is  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means,  which  we  may  call  either 
mesmerism  or  magnetism. 
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The  Glerman  Bcientific  theory  is,  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  psychical 
being,  Natore  is  divided  into  two  halves — 
the  one  acting  upon  conscionsness,  the 
other  not;  that  sleep  is  accompanied  by 
an  inner  waking;  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
negation  of  waking,  but  contains  also 
''positive  sides."  Thus,  it  is  argued,  the 
proeesses  which  come  to  the  inner  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  take  place  also  in 
waking,  but  only  remain  unconscious 
Sleep  does  not  produce  new  influences  on 
the  organism  and  new  reactions,  but  simply 
raises  those  which  were  subordinate  dunng 
waUng.  It  introduces  new  influences  and 
modes  of  reaction  to  consciousness,  atid 
the  result  is  a  dream. 

Dr.  dn  Prel,  who  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  who  deals  with 
it  at  some  length  in  his  "  Die  Philosophie 
der  Mystik,^  says  that  somnambulism  in- 
duces susceptibility  to  finer  influences  than 
are  received  by  the  senses  of  the  waking 
person ;  and  that,  as  the  senses  in  waking 
evoke  faculties  the  more  remarkable  the 
more  finely  they  are  organised,  so  must 
the  sense  educed  in  somnambulism,  receiv- 
ing influences  too  fine  for  the  day-senses, 
release  faculties  superior  to  those  of  the 
waking  man. 

So  much  evidence  has  been  gathered  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  somnambulic 
faculties,  that  many  physicians  have  en- 
thusiastically declared  somnambulism  to 
be  a  higher  condition  than  that  of  waking 
lifa  Others,  however,  are  just  as  confident 
in  r^arding  it  as  a  falling-back  into  the 
instinct  life  of  animals. 

Dr.  dn  Prel  maintains  that  the  truth 
lies  midway  between  these  extremes.  Som- 
nambulism is  the  influence  of  Nature  and 
man  in  presence  of  a  passive  state,  and, 
therefore,- it  is  not  a  state  of  equal  dignity 
with  waking.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
iacaities  are  often  revealed  in  somnam- 
bulism, which,  even  if  only  transitory,  are 
so  superior  to  those  of  ordinary  man  as  to 
disprove  the  mere  instinct  theory. 

Somnambulism  has  hem  called  exalted 
sleep;  and  the  philosophy  of  sleep  has 
been  by  no  means  exhausted,  even  by 
Dr.  Maenii^.  We  all  know  by  experience 
the  recuperative  quality  of  sleep,  and  we 
havoi  moiet  oi  us,  obset ved  how  a  prolonged 
sleep  is  often  the  turning-point  in  a  case  of 
critical  illness.  But  what  can  we  xuake  of 
the  apparently  well  authenticated  instances 
of  phenomenal  sle^s  which  are  recorded 
In  many  scientific  works  f  Schubert,  for 
instance,  tells  of  a  boy  who  slept  for  six- 


teen weeks,  and,  when  he  awoke,  both  the 
disease  from  which  he  suffered  and  the 
desire  for  more  sleep  had  departed.  He 
also  quotes  a  case  of  a  sleep  of  four  years, 
interrupted  with  but  short  waking  inter- 
vals. Another  German  doctor  records  the 
case  of  an  old  priest  at  Stettin,  who,  one 
Christmas  Day,  felt  need  of  a  little  rest 
aft^er  the  first  mass,  and  dropped  asleep  in 
his  cell  for  thirteen  weeks.  In  Mayo's 
''Truths  in  Popular  Superstitions"  there 
is  mention  of  a  girl  known  to  the  author 
who,  at  twelve  years  old,  fell  into  a  sleep 
which  lasted  thirteen  years,  during  which 
she  grew  from  a  child  to  a  mature  woman. 

We  offier  no  opinion  upon  these  phe- 
nomena; we  only  quote  them  on  the 
authority  of  scientists  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing what  a  very  remarkable  thing  sleep  is, 
and  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn  about 
its  mental  and  physical  attributes. 

Somnambulism  has  been  often  called  a 
disease,  but  Du  Prel  maintains  that  it  is 
not  so.  It  rather  heals  the  diseased — 
either,  directly,  through  its  deep  sleep,  or, 
indirectly,  from  the  fact  that,  while  in 
sleep,  somnambulists  are  often  capable  of 
self -prescription.  Mesmer's  theory  was 
that  such  severe  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  and  so  on, 
are  really  "  an  incomplete  somnambulism,'' 
which  can  be  cured  by  the  application  of 
artificially-induced  somnambulism — ^that  is, 
by  mesmerism. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
artificial  somnambulism,  which  may  be 
said  to  take  place  when  one  person  is  sub- 
jected by  another  to  the  influence  of 
animal  magnetism.  Now,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  magnetic  sleep  is,  that  while  much 
deeper  than  the  natural  sleep,  the  "  inner 
waking  "  is  also  more  complete  and  more 
clear.  This  magnetic  sleep  was  well  known 
to  the  old  Hindu  adepts,  and  it  took  an 
important  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Yedas.  It  is  even  believed  that  the 
Indian  mystics  could  produce  magnetic 
sleep,  or  artificial  somnambulism,  in  their 
own  persons;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  object  of  the  Jogis  is  to  attain  this 
power  of  self-mesmerism. 

When  we  endeavour  to  recall  a  dream, 
we  can  usually  only  reproduce  a  confused 
mental  picture,  composed  of  disjointed 
materials  taken,  without  apparent  con- 
nection, out  of  our  waking  life ;  and  yet  if 
a  dreamer  were  asked  while  dreaming  if 
he  slept,  he  would  assuredly  answer  no, 
for  tiie  dream  is  with  him  an  actual  exer- 
cise of  consciousness.    And  so  with  the 
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''inner  wakbg"  of  somnambaliBts — ^it  is 
reality  to  their  intelligences.  In  ordinary 
sleep,  those  who  have  been  bom  blind 
have  dream-images;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  somnambulism  the  born-blind  actually 
see.  One  can  only  explain  these  things  by 
accepting  the  theory  of  the  dualism  of 
consciousnesa 

The  connection  between  natural  sleep 
and  magnetic,  or  mesmeric,  sleep,  is  so 
close,  that  the  former  has  been  called 
"incipient  somnambulism."  It  has  been 
proved  by  repeated  experiments  that  natural 
sleep  is  the  most  favourable  moment  for 
magnetising  any  one.  As  a  rule,  sleeping 
persons  can  be  magnetised  with  more  ease 
and  success  than  if  they  were  awake ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  all  the  ex- 
travagant miracles  which  are  claimed  as 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  animal 
magnetism. 

A  good  many  of  the  phenomena  of  som- 
nambulism are  explainable  by  memoiy. 
There  is  an  authenticated  case  of  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  who  once  dreamed  he 
was  listening  to  a  remaikable  piece  of 
music  performed  by  some  singers.  He  re- 
membered the  melody  on  awaking,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  at  once 
wrote  it  down.  Several  years  afterwards, 
as  he  was  turning  over  some  old  sheets  of 
music  that  he  had  never  seen  before — as 
he  thought — he  came  upon  the  very  melody 
he  had  dreamed.  He  could  not  remember 
that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  this  melody 
except  in  his  dream,  and  yet  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  he  had  heard  it;  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it ;  and  that  it  had  been  reproduced 
in  his  dream  in  the  manner  recorded. 

Coleridge  tells  of  a  maidservant  who,  in 
the  delirium  of  fever,  repeated  long  pas- 
sages in  Latin,  Greek,  ^  and  Hebrew — 
languages  which  she  neither  understood 
nor  could  pronounce  when  in  health,  but 
which  she  had  heard  a  former  master  often 
reading  aloud.  An  even  more  remarkable 
case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mayo.  This  was 
of  a  girl  who,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  once  in  a 
somnambulic  state  wrote  down  the  pages 
of  an  astronomical  treatise,  with  calcula- 
tions and  delineations.  It  was  found  that 
this  was  taken  from  the  ''Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  which  she  said  she  had  read 
in  the  library.  But  when  awake  she  could 
not  recall  a  word  of  it. 

These  are  but  some  of  many  illustrations 
which  might  be  given  of  cases  where,  what 
appeared  at  first  to  be  remaikable  original 
productions  were  only  reproductions    of 


memory  long  dormant.  They  show  that 
sleep  and  delirium  often  reverse  the  former 
process  of  forgetting,  and  that,  as  Da 
Prel  says,  we  possess  a  latent  memory,  the 
content  of  which  partially  returns  in 
dreams ;  sometimes  with,  but  often  with- 
out recollection. 

The  exaltation  of  memory,  which  takes 
place  in  sleep,  explains  many  remarkable 
dreams  and  somnambulistic  notions,  to 
which  superstitious  or  mystic  significance 
is  supposed  to  attach. 

Du  Prel  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  em- 
ployed as  a  neatherd,  who  occupied  a  room 
divided  only  by  a  thin  partition  from  that 
of  a  violin  player,  who  used  to  play  often 
during  half  tibe  night.  This  girl,  after 
some  months,  got  another  place,  and  after 
she  had  been  there  for  some  two  years, 
sounds  began  to  be  heard  coming  from 
her  room  exactly  like  those  of  a  violin. 
This  went  on  for  hours,  and,  with  irregular 
intervals,  lasted  for  two  years.  Then  the 
girl  began  to  reproduce  the  tones  of  a 
piano  which  was  played  in  the  family,  and 
afterwards  began  to  discourse  in  her  sleep, 
in  a  learned  and  sarcastic  manner,  on 
religious  and  political  subjecta  In  every 
case  she  was  reproducing  in  sleep  what 
she  had  heard  said  or  played  by  members 
of  the  family  or  visitors. 

There  is  another  case  mentioned  by 
another  writer — De  Boismont.  A  widow 
was  sued  for  a  debt  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, which  she  knew  was  paid.  Bat  she 
could  not  find  the  receipt.  Oreatly  dis- 
turbed, she  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that 
her  husband  came  to  her  and  said  that  the 
receipt  was  in  a  red  velvet  has  in  a  hidden 
drawer  of  his  desk.  This  she  found  on 
waking  to  be  the  case.  Of  course,  she 
had  known  of  the  hiding-place  before,  but 
had  forgotten. 

We  shall  now  give  a  number  of  curious 
instances  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
memory  in  somnambulism,  culled  from  a 
number  of  German  and  other  scientific 
writers,  and  cited  by  Da  PreL 

A  basket-maker,  named  Mohk,  observed 
by  Yarnhagen,  once  heard  a  sermon  which 
greatly  impressed  him.  The  following 
night  he  got  up  and  walked  in  his  sleep, 
repeating  word  for  word  the  discourse  he 
had  heard.  He  continued  to  do  this  at 
intervals  for  forty  ^ears,  although  on 
waking  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done. 

A  celebrated  female  somnambulist 
named  Selma  is  known  to  have  repeated 
when  asleep  a  poem  which  she  had  heard 
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a  year  before ;  and  once  Bhe  recited  a  poem 
by  her  brother  which  he  himself  no  longer 
knew,  having  lost  it  for  thirteen  years. 

The  French  scientist,  Bicard,  knew  a 
young  male  somnamboUst  who,  when  in 
the  magnetic  sleep,  could  recite  almost 
word  for  word  a  book  he  had  read  the  day 
before,  or  a  sermon  which  he  had  heard. 
Another  French  subject  could  give,  when 
asleep,  the  names,  composition,  and 
quantities  of  the  numerous  medicines 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  her  by 
different  physicians  during  her  illness,  yet 
when  awake  she  knew  nothing  about  them. 

Dr.  Wienholt  had  a  patient  with  a  very 
bad  memory  in  waking,  but  who,  during 
somnambulism,  could  recite  long  passages 
from  a  book  she  had  been  reading.   • 

Dr.  Schindler  had  a  patient  who^  in  the 
magnetic  sleep,  could  give  the  whole 
history  of  her  disease,  many  incidents  of 
which  the  physician  had  himself  forgotten. 

Hie  French  Dr.  Puys^gur  testifies  to  a 
patient  he  had  who,  when  four  years  old, 
luid  suffered  injury  to  the  head  with  a 
consequent  sui^ical  operation,  which  so 
destroyed  the  memory  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  thing  which  happened  an  hour 
before.  Yet  in  somnambulism  this  patient 
recollected  everything  exactly,  could  de- 
Ecribe  the  operation  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  predicted  that  he  should  never 
recover  his  waking  memory,  as,  indeed, 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Lafontaine,  a  once  famous  mesmeriser, 
has  recorded  an  experiment  which  he  says 
he  once  made  himself  at  Eennes.  A  young 
actress  there  had  asked  him  to  put  her  to 
sleep,  but  requested  to  be  wakened  in  good 
time  for  rehearsal,  as  she  had  only  read 
once  a  part  which  she  was  to  perform  that 
nigbt.  Instead  of  waking  her,  however, 
Lafontaine  induced  her  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  her  somnambulic  condition  and  to  go 
through  her  part  without  mistake.  Yet 
when  wakened  immediately  afterwards 
she  could  neither  remember  it,  nor  that 
she  had  just  repeated  it. 

The  somnambulic  consciousness  is  linked 
with  earlier  magnetic  conditions ;  that  is 
to  say,  somnambulists  can  recall  what 
occurred  in  previous  sleeps,  but  not  in 
waking  intervals.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  phases  of  the  subject,  as  it  shows 
that  we  may  have  a  double  memory,  one 
side  of  which  is  latent  while  the  other  is 
active,  turn  and  turn  about. 

Then,  as  to  other  sensations,  we  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Kemer^B : 


"  This  morning,  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  I 
drank  elder-tea.  On  wakiog,  I  felt  no 
taste  of  it  Waking,  I  ate  meat,  and  then 
fell  into  a  magnetic  sleep.  I  then  had 
again  the  taste  of  elder-tea,  and  not  of  the 
meat.  But,  on  coming  out  of  this  sleep,  I 
had  again  the  taste  of  the  meat'' 

Another  curious  case  was  that  of  the 
nephew  of  Eezzi,  the  physician.  In  the 
somnambulic  state  he  complained  of  want 
of  appetite  and  nausea,  but,  on  waking, 
wanted  immediately  to  eat ;  the  indisposi- 
tion always  returning  with  the  sleep. 

Professor  Debret  mentions  that  he 
awakened  one  somnambulist  while  she  was 
singing.  She  ceased  her  song,  and  looked 
about  in  great  perplexity,  but  when  put  to 
sleep  again,  resumed  in  the  same  key  and 
at  the  same  syllable  where  she  had  been 
interrupted. 

The  physiologist,  Bnrdach,  was  told  one 
morning  that  his  wife  had  been  seen  the 
night  before  walking  on  the  roof  of  the 
church.  He  took  the  opportunity  at  her 
next  sleep  to  question  her,  when  she  gave 
a  full  account  of  her  proceedings,  and  men- 
tioned having  hurt  her  left  foot  by  a  nail  on 
the  roof.  When  awakened,  she  was  asked 
about  the  wound  in  her  foot,  but  could 
give  no  explanation.  This  appears  to  have 
been  an  ordinary  case  of  sleep-walking, 
not  of  magnetic  sleep;  yet  we  find  the 
same  evidence  of  dual  consciousness. 

The  subject  in  its  scientific  aspects  is 
hardly  suitable  for  discussion  in  these 
pages.  Our  object  has  simply  been  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  vrith  some  remarkable 
instances,  reputedly  authentic,  of  the 
peculiar  operations  of  the  mind  and  con- 
sciousness in  sleep.  Du  Prel's  conclusion  is : 

"Our  waking  life  forms  a  single  whole, 
as  does  also  the  somnambulic  life.  If  dis- 
similar conditions,  as  waking  and  som- 
nambulism, alternate,  recollection  unites 
the  similar  conditions,  bridging  over  the 
intervening  periods  of  forgetlulness.  Thus 
the  thread  of  recollection  runs  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  like  conditiops ;  with 
every  return  of  the  same  condition,  its 
former  ideas  are  reproduced,  even  though 
they  have  been  forgotten  in  the  interval." 
After  all  this,  let  us  think  more  respect- 
fiilly  of  dreams. 


A   DOOMED    SHIP. 

A  NAUTICAL  SKETCH. 

Out  on  the  broad  blue  ocean,  not  far 
from  the  equator,  thousands  of  nules  from 
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any  land,  lying  motionlesB  on  a  calm  seai 
was  a  dismasted  ship.  Nothing  remained  of 
her  taont  masts  and  spars  hot  the  mizen- 
mast^  the  bowsprit,  and  jib  and  flj^ing  jib- 
booms.  From  the  mizen  topsail,  and  cross- 
jack  yards,  hung  a  few  ragged  strips 
of  canvas,  and  out  at  the  jar  ends  of  the 
flying  jib-boom  depended  part  of  the  stay 
and  some  fragments  of  a  sail,  torn  and 
rent,  just  as  it  had  been  left  after  the  fierce 
gale  which  had  rendered  this  gallant  ship 
so  helpless  a  wreck.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
was  stirring  in  the  heavens;  not  a  doad  was 
in  the  deep-blue  sky ;  not  a  ripple  or  a  flaw 
disturbed  the  far-stretching  ocean.  It  was 
highnooi]^  and  the  sun  was  almost  vertical 
All  was  sUeni  The  sun  was  pouring  down 
its  fierce  tropical  rays  on  the  bSstered 
deck  and  on  the  vast,  calm  sea.  There  she 
lay,  a  spectral  ship  upon  a  silent  ocean. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  on  board,  not 
a  sound  could  be  heard,  except  now  and 
again  when  a  swirl  of  water  made  the 
rudder- chains  rattle  and  creak,  as  the  wheel 
moved  a  few  spokes  backwards  and  for- 
wards j  or,  when  an  albatross  flapped  up 
from  the  sea,  hovered  over  the  ship,  and 
then  flew  away  into  the  distance. 

The  day  passed  slowly,  as  many  days 
had  passed ;  the  sun  began  to  sink  lower 
and  lower  in  the  western  sky,  and  once 
more,  like  a  blood-red  shield,  it  sank  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  leaving  behind  it 
a  flood  of  erubescent  light,  which  tinged 
the  sky  with  its  ensanguined  hues,  and 
these,  reflected  in  the  water  beneath, 
caused  the  ship  to  appear  as  though  she 
was  floating  in  a  sea  of  blood.  The 
crimson  faded  into  orange  and  pink,  and 
then  into  srey,  and  then  the  shadows  of 
evening  stole  slowly  over  the  scene;  then 
one  by  one  the  stars  came  out  and  studded 
the  whole  of  the  cloudless  firmament. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  the  cuddy 
window  a  stream  of  lights  and  a  man, 

Saunt  and  emaciated,  peered  out  on  to  the 
eserted  deck.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
another  gleam  of  light  shot  from  a  small 
aperture  in  the  door  of  the  forecastle  deck- 
house, and  two  eyes,  cruel,  reddish  brown 
eyes,  also  peered  cautioui^y  out.  These 
two  men  had  been  for  days  waiting  and 
watching  for  each  other's  death.  They  were. 
the  Captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel,  who, 
when  the  crew  had  taken  to  the  boats,  had 
refused  to  desert  her. 

For  days  and  weeks — how  many  they 
had  no  idea,  for  they  had  lost  all  count  of 
time — ^they  had  been  alone  on  the  pathless 
deep.    At  first,  they  had  made  the  best 


of  their  situation :  day  by  dav  hoping  and 
expecting  that  succour  would  come  and 
they  should  be  rescued.  They  had  put 
themselves  on  short  allowance  of  both  food 
and  water;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  food 
was  at  length  nearly  consumed,  the  water 
was  quite  exhausted,  so  that  they  had  no- 
thing left  that  was  drinkable  but  a  few 
bottles  of  wine  and  brandy.  To  the 
torture  of  hunger  was  now  added  the 
agony  of  raging  thirst — a  thirst  which 
neitbsr  wine  nor  brandy  would  quench, 
but  rather  intensify. 

Anything  more  horriUe  than  their  situa- 
tion cannot  be  imagined,  and  the  dreadful 
conviction  was  being  forced  upon  them 
that  they  must  die. 

This  was  the  state  of  affiurs  three  days 
previous  to  the  opening  of  this  story.  The 
Captain  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  ap- 
parently closed,  and  the  mate  was  watch- 
ing him  with  eager,  hungry  eyes.  Up  to 
this  point  the  mate  had  been  the  most  hope- 
ful of  the  two ;  but  now  be  had  abandoned 
himself  to  despair. 

No  succour  could  reach  them  he  knew 
while  the  calm  lasted;  but  this  was  not 
the  thought  that  was  haunting  his  mind. 
*<  One  of  them  must  die — the  death  of  the 
one  would  be  the  preservation  of  tiie 
other."  This  was  the  mental  refrain  which, 
as  it  were,  formed  the  chorus  to  every 
other  thought  ''  The  death  of  one  would 
be  Uie  preservation  of  the  other." 

He  sat  there  eyeing  the  Captain  with  a 
diabolical  leer.  He  was  no  longer  a  man, 
he  was  a  demon.  Suddenly  he  started 
up ;  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  he  had  passed 
from  helpless  despondency  into  furious 
delirium.  With  a  hoarse  cry  he  sprang 
at  Captain  Dumiett,  brandishing  a.  long 
knife  in  his  hand.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensued;  it  was  short  and  sharp,  and  the 
mate,  after  being  disarmed,  was  pushed 
forward,  and  fell  violently  upon  the  deck. 
Captain  Dunnett  was  the  younger  and 
stronger  of  the  two,  and,  had  he  been  so 
inclined,  could  have  despatched  the  mate 
with  ease ;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
disarming  him,  threw  the  knife  into  the 
sea,  retreated  to  the  cabin,  and  shut  and 
locked  the  door. 

The  mate  after  this  grew  more  furious, 
and  fliter  vainly  attempting  to  enter  the 
cabin,  withdrew  to  the  forecastle  and  took 
up  his  abode  there;  and  now  for  three 
days  he  had  been  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  Captain's  death. 

To  be  buried  alive  has  been  thought  to 
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be  beyond  question  tibe  movfc  painful  of  all 
deaths;  bat  ft  k  doubtful  if  the  long- 
drawn  agonies  which  were  being  cmdurM 
by  these  two  men  were  not  more  pt^ftd 
of  the  two. 

''How  long-— how  h>ng  ean  diis  lastf' 
moaned  Gaptafai  Dannett,  as  he  sat  and 
gazed  out  into  the  night.  A  painfcd  sort 
of  apatty  was  stealing  over  him.  He  had 
no  hope,  he  made  no  effort,  he  had  no 
longer  any  wbh  to  live.  If  death  were 
coming,  his  only  prayer  was  that  it  might 
come  qtucUy. 

Slowly,  minnte  by  minute,  tiie  Hfe  was 
ebbing  out  of  him ;  and  as  surely,  with  a 
tortoise-like  gradation,  the  night  crept  on. 
Hie  moon  had  risen,  and  now,  in  fall- 
orbed  splendour,  was  riding  high  in  the 
heavens,  casting  a  long  wake  of  silvefy 
light  on  the  placid  sea  which  danced  and 
flkkered  right  away  to  the  distant 
horizon. 

The  two  Ughts  still  gleamed  on  to  the 
deserted  deck,  and  l&e  two  watchers  still 
watched  on. 

Meanwhile,  nature  had  not  been  idle. 
Away,  in  the  distant  horizon,  great  masses 
of  fleecy  clouds  began  to  pile  themselves  np 
one  above  another,  gradually  extending 
themselves  across  the  northern  heavens 
The  clsfud-packtng  went  on  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  accompanied  by  hot  puflfs  of 
wind  which  now  and  agabi  raffled  the 
waters.  The  sky  every  minute  grew 
blacker,  and  the  clouds  more  dense ;  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  shot  across  the  sky, 
and  there  were  mutterings  of  thunder  in 
the  distance. 

The  silent  watcher  in  the  cuddy  saw  no- 
thing, and  heard  nothing  of  all  this.  His 
head  had  sunk  heavily  on  his  bosom,  and 
he  slept.  Suddenly  there  was  a  noise 
beneath  the  deck  like  the  s<^atching  of  a 
rat  j  then,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  the  trap- 
hateh  under  the  table  was  lifted,  and 
through  the  aperture  a  head,  with  curly 
red  hair  and  fierce  eyes,  appeared.  They 
were  those  of  Jarvise  the  mate.  After 
paushig  to  see  that  all  was  clear,  he  placed 
his  hands  on  the  deck,  and  then,  with  a 
supreme  effort,  he  silently  lifted  himself 
into  a  sitting  posture,  and  again  he  paused 
to  listen.  He  could  hear  the  regular 
breathing  of  his  companion  as  he  sat 
sleepmg  peacefully,  and  a  grim  smile  of 
satiittaction  passed  across  his  vrild  and 
haggard  face.  Sflently  and  stealUiily  he 
crawled  clear  of  the  table,  and  then  stood 
up  erect  on  his  feet.  His  eyes  glared 
wildly,   and  his  breath  came  quick  and 


short  as  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  bosom 
and  poised  himself  to  strike. 

AM  unconscious  of  his  peril,  Captain 
Dnnnett  slept  on.  He  had  no  idea  of 
danger  from  such  a  quarter ;  no  idea  that 
the  mate  had  for  two  days  past  been 
labouring  with  maniacal  patience  and 
tenadty  to  clear  an  opening  through  the 
cargo,  and  had  at  lengtti  succeeded  hi 
maMng  his  way  to  the  cabin  hatch. 

Jarvbe  stood  over  his  intended  victim, 
his  eyes  gfittering  with  diabolic  light ;  the 
bk>w  was  in  the  act  of  descen<Ung,  when 
his  arm  was  arrested.  Hie  cabin  was 
suddenly  flluminated  with  a  blue,  electric 
light,  and  a  peal  of  thunder,  loud  as  the 
crack  of  doom,  broke  over  the  ship.  The 
maniac  stood  with  his  arm  raised,'  as 
though  it  had  suddenly  been  paralysed. 

The  crash  of  the  thunder  awoke  Gaptain 
Dnnnett  from  his  slumbers,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance;  and,  flinging  himself  on  his  would- 
be  murderer,  sought  to  disarm  him.  The 
struggle  was  for  dear  life,  and  the  mate 
fought  savagely.  But  at  last  the  Captain's 
superior  skill  and  strength  prevailed,  and 
Jarvise  was  once  more  at  his  mercy. 
~"  ''Strike,  man  —  strike!"  shrieked  the 
mate.     '*  It  is  your  life  or  mine !  ** 

*<  You  are  mad,  Jarvise  I "  exclaimed  the 
Captain. 

"Yes,  I  am;  but  strike,  man — ^striker 
Put  an  end  to  this  torture ;  I  can  stand  no 
more  of  it" 

**  No  ! "  cried  the  Captain,  throwing  him 
from  him. 

Then  he  turned,  and  left  the  cabin,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  him. 

Out  on  the  deck  a  grand  and  startling 
sight  met  his  view.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  &e  heavens  was  en- 
veloped in  the  blackest  darkness,  while 
the  southern  half  was  clear  and  bright. 
The  next  instant  the  northern  half  was 
ablaze  with  the  most  vivid  light.  But 
it  was  not  this  that  caused  such  excite- 
ment in  the  breast  of  Captain  Donneti 
The  central  object  in  this  scene  was  a  large 
brig,  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, bearing  down  to  their  succour,  under 
a  press  of  canvas. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot  Then,  in  a  wild  transport  of  joy, 
he  threw  up  his  arms,  and  cried  : 

<'  Saved !  Sav^d  I  Thank  Heaven  I 
Thank  Heaven ! '' 

All  thoughts  of  Jarvise's  diabolical  at- 
tempts on  his  life  vanished,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  unlocked  the  caddy  door. 
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and,  seizing  the  mate  by  the  arm,  dragged 
him,  half-stunned,  and  dazed  by  his  faU, 
ont  on  to  the  main  deck,  and,  as  another 
flash  of  lightning  disclosed  the  brig  again 
to  their  view,  cried : 

"  There  !  there  I  See  what  a  merciful 
Heaven  has  sent  us ! " 

A  second  or  two  afterwards,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  moved  over  the  mizen- 
mast;  it  ran  down  tiie  mast,  which 
tottered,  and,  with  a  crash,  fell  over  the 
sida  With  the  first  crash  of  thunder  that 
followed,  Jarvise  rushed  toward  the  side, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the 
sea,  when  Captain  Dunnett  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  flung  him  violently  back  on 
the  deck,  where  he  lay,  stunned  and 
bleeding. 

The  Ughtning  flashed  almost  incessantly. 
The  wind  came  in  hot  pufiis.  The  brig 
still  held  on  her  course.  By  this  time  she 
was  within  half  a  mile  of  them.  But  sud- 
denly the  hot  puffs  ceased,  and  she  lay 
motionless  on  the  water. 

All  this  while  Gaptain  Dunnett  and  the 
mate,  who  had  soon  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, stood  watching  her  in  an  agony 
of  suspense. 

The  gloom  was  rapidly  deepening ;  the 
clouds  were  hurrying  on;  the  moon  and 
the  stars  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  sky 
was  one  vast  pall  of  inky  blackness.  Broad 
sheets  of  lightning  now  and  again  shot  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  illuminating 
the  whole  mass  of  sea  and  clouds  with  a 
blue,  spectra]  light,  which  made  the  por- 
tentous aspect  of  the  heavens  more  visible, 
while  the  silence,  when  unbroken  by  the 
thunder,  was  solemn  and  oppressive. 

But  what  is  that  curling  up  from  the 
open  hatch  in  the  cabin  1  It  is  smoke  1 
At  firfit  it  came  in  small  wreaths ;  but  now 
it  is  pouring  out  in  a  great  volume. 

The  ship  is  on  fire ! 

The  lightning,  which  had  shivered  the 
mizen-mast,  had  descended  into  the  hold 
and  set  fire  to  the  cargo,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion was  spreading  rapidly. 

The  two  men,  when  they  made  this  dis- 
covery, stood  appalled  with  horror.  They 
knew  they  were  standing,  as  it  were,  on  a 
volcano,  for,  in  the  magazine  below,  was 
stored  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which 
might  explode  at  any  moment  and  blow 
the  ship  to  atoms. 

The  smoke  belched  forth  in  large 
volumes,  and  now  and  again  a  bright, 
flickering  flame  shot  up  from  the  hatch- 
way. 

In  another  few  minutes  the  flames  were  I 


pouring  into  the  cuddy,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  on  fire.  Hie  flame  extended, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole  of 
the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  on  fire,  the 
lurid  glare  lighting  up  the  superincumbent 
clouds  and  leaden  sea,  and  producing  a 
scene  of  surpassing  grandeur. 

And  now  another  danger  was  threaten- 
ing them.  Away  in  the  distance  there  was 
a  dull,  sobbing  moan,  which  each  minute 
became  more  distinct — the  tornado  was 
fast  approaching. 

The  last  time  they  had  looked  at  the 
brig  she  was  lying  becalmed;  and  they 
had  imagined  that  at  the  rate  the  confla- 
gration was  extending,  there  was  little  chance 
of  succour  luriving  in  time  to  save  them, 
for  now  the  deck  was  getting  hot  under 
their  feet,  and  the  fire  had  extended  to  the 
forecastle  deck-house ;  but  at  that  moment 
they  were  startled  by  a  sharp  ciy  of  "  Ship 
ahoy !  Ship  ahoy ! "  and,  lookmg  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sound  came, 
they  saw  a  boat,  manned  with  four 
oars,  pulling  rapidly  towards  them.  In 
another  minute  the  welcome  sound  of 
"  In  bow  1 "  was  heard,  and  the  boat  was 
alongside. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost;  the  storm  was 
brewing  in  the  noitb,  and,  if  it  burst  upon 
them  Wore  they  reached  the  ship,  their 
doom  was  certain.  Again,  the  powder  in 
the  hold  might  explode  at  any  minute,  so 
they  hurriedly  lowered  themselves  into  the 
boat  and  pushed  off*. 

While  the  second  mate  was  rescuing 
the  two  men  from  the  burning  ship,  the 
Gaptain  and  mate  of  the  brig  were  making 
all  preparations  for  the  coming  gale ;  and, 
before  the  boat  had  got  alongside,  the 
sails  had  been  furled  and  everything  made 
snug. 

Captain  Dunnett  and  his  mate  had  been 
kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  the  situation, 
but  the  moment  they  were  on  board  the 
brig  they  fainted  dead  off*,  and  were  taken 
below  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  This 
had  scarcely  been  accomplished,  and  the 
quarter-boat  hoisted  up  and  made  fast, 
when  the  tornado  burst  upon  them  with 
terrific  fierceness.  For  a  few  minutes  they 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  but  the 
Foaring  of  the  tormented  waters  and  the 
howling  and  thundering  of  the  wind.  At 
first  the  brig  reeled  and  bent  before  it; 
then  she  rose  up,  and,  like  a  furious  steed, 
dashed  on  frantically  in  the  wake  of  the 
burning  wreck. 

It  was  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  horror, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  and 
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exdted  awe  in  every  heart  The  force  of 
the  wind  was  tremendooB,  and  the  two 
yessela  droye  on  madly  before  it.  The 
wreck  was  now  one  mass  of  flames,  the  red 
glare  of  which  lit  up  the  foaming  sea  and 
me  sky  above,  showing  the  oatlines  of  the 
brigy  and  the  faces  of  her  crew,  with 
terrible  distinctness.  The  two  vessels 
were  nmning  in  parallel  lines,  and  were 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart.  Suddenly 
a  towering  mass  of  smoke  and  flame  shot 
np  into  the  sky.  This  was  followed  by  a 
terrific  report,  and  then  all  was  black  dark- 
ness. The  powder  in  the  magazine  had 
exploded,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was 
ever  seen  of  that  poor  doomed  ship. 

All  that  night  the  gale  continued,  and 
shortly  after  di^plight  it  moderated,  and 
by  noon  it  had  blown  itself  out^  the  clouds 
rose,  and  the  weather  cleared  up. 

Captam  Dunnett  and  the  mate  were 
Intended  with  all  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion which  was  necessary  for  men  in  their 
exhausted  condition.  Jarvise  was  delirious ; 
and  maoy  weary  days  and  restless  nights 
passed  before  he  showed  any  signs  oi 
recovery.  Sat  he  pulled  through  at  last. 
The  Captain  was  idso  for  a  time  entirely 
prostrate ;  but  he,  too,  gradually  regained 
his  strength,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  on 
deck  again. 

Poor  Jarvise  was  greatly  embarrassed 
when  he  first  met  his  old  commander. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  humane  disposition ; 
and  now  that  the  frantic  passion  which 
was  begotten  of  despair  had  passed  away, 
he  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  conduct 

"  I  was  not  myself.  Captain  Dunnett,"  he 
said,  apologetically.  «I  was  mad  with 
hunger  and  despair.  The  devil  seemed  to 
have  got  into  my  heart;  and  when  I  reflect 
on  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  the  things  I  planned  during 
that  time,  my  mind  is  filled  with  horror, 
and  I  blush  with  shame  when  I  think  of 
them/' 

"I  am  sure  you  do,  Mr.  Jarvise,"  re- 
plied the  Captab,  noothingly;  "let  us 
forget  all  about  it" 

"Forget  it.  Captain  Dunnett!"  cried 
the  mate,  plaintively ;  "  I  shall  never  forget 
it!  The  misery  and  torment  of  that 
dreadful  time  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying 
day." 

"A  dreadful  time,  truly,"  repUed  the 
Captain,  solemnly ;  "  and  I  can  only  pray 
Heaven  that  no  other  two  men  may  ever 
be  called  on  to  pass  through  such  a  dread- 
ful ordeal  as  we  did." 

"  Amen  1 "  cried  the  mate. 


SUMMEB. 

Summeb's  the  time  for  dreams ; 
For  fancies  set  to  music  by  the  streams ; 
For  loves  that  wake,  and  reign,  and  die  *neath  fairy 
moonlit  gleams. 

Summer's  the  time  for  youth, 
When  every  fleeting  ray  shows  real  and  sooth, 
When  vow  and  aim  seem  to  fresh  life  the  very  core 
of  truth. 

Summer's  the  time  for  flowers, 

While  the  thrush  trills  his  song  in  rose-twined 

bowers, 
And  June  rules,  fair  despotic  Quoen,  through  all 

her  golden  hours. 

Summer's  the  time  for  hope. 
To  her  soft  touch  the  Eden  portals  ope. 
And  at  her  call  life's  arms  are  spread  for  Heaven's 
widest  scope. 

But  Summer  days  pass  by. 
The  grey  shade  creeps  across  the  azure  sky. 
The  swallow  sees  the  warning  sign,  and  preens  her 
wings  to  fly. 

September,  with  her  face 
All  calm  and  still  in  soft  pathetic  grace. 
Comes  with  her  noiseless  step  to  take  fast-fading 
Summer's  place. 

'*  Listen,"  sighs  dying  June, 
''Since  I  must  leave  the  world  I  love  so  soon. 
My  strength  and  warmth  for  Autumn  chill,  take  as 
my  parting  boon." 


ROUND    ABOUT    PARIS. 

SAINT  CLOUD  AND  VERSAILLES. 

There  is  still  a  faint  memory  of  the 
Ancient  Monarchy  in  Paris,  and  nowhere 
is  it  felt  more  strongly  than  at  the  Pont 
Royal,  dose  by  the  rained  coaits  of  the 
Taileries,  and  looking  down  npon  the 
quay,  whence  the  little  steamers  start  that 
make  the  voyage  down  the  river.  There 
is  a  fine  archaic  appearance,  too,  about 
those  same  Bateaux  Parisiens,  that  even 
excel  in  antiqoitjr  our  Citizen  B,  or  Bride- 
groom, or  Wedding  Ring,  such  as  still 
navigate  the  troubled  waters  between 
Ghelsea  and  London  Bridge.  For  these 
Parisian  boats,  if  they  failed  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  must 
have  been  familiar  enough  with  the 
^'Monarchy  of  July,"  aa  people  used  to 
call  the  dyna&ty  of  Louis  Philippe.  In- 
deed, except  for  thehr  steaminess,  they 
n^ght  well  represent  the  ''galiote  r^gl^e" 
that  started  daily  from  this  same  Pont 
Royal  in  tiie  time  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
for  the  same  destination,  making  its  way 
sometimes  with  a  flowing  sail,  or  dragged 
along  by  heavy  oars,  or  throwing  a  rope 
ashore  and  being  tugged  off  at  a  good 
pace  by  a  pair  of  stout  horses.^  There  is 
no  essentia  change,  after  all,  in  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  craft;  there  is  the  same 
row  of  cabin  Wmdovfs,  the  same  raised 
deck,  the  elevated  plaiiform  £rdm  which 
the  steerlman  msmpolates  the  hnee  tiller. 
The  company  on  board  is  a  little  different 
perh^B.  In  the  old  galiot  we  might  have 
met  Moli^re  and  two  or  three  of  the  fair 
dames  of  his  compaiiy;  a  sprinkling  of 
Abb68,  with  a  few  Benedictines  or  Do- 
minicans in  their  robes  of  black  and  grey ; 
a  mmqiieteer  or  two  of  the  King^i  guards, 
or  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Monsieur. 
These  last^  no  donbC  on  their  way  to 
Versailles ;  for,  although  Versailles  cannot 
be  reached  by  water,  any  more  than  Bo- 
hemia, yet  the  river  takes  us  a  good  half 
of  the  way. 

And  for  Versailles  we  should  have  found 
on  the  roadway  above  a  goodly  contingent 
of  gilded  coaches  setting  forth^  with  their 
four  or  six  long-tailed  Flemish  horses, 
coachmen  and  laccjueys  in  rich  liveries,  and 
within  Marquises  and  Grand  Seigneurs 
impatient  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
great  source  of  honour  and  profit — the 
^'RoiSolefl/' 

The  way  is  still  plain  enough — the  great 
road  that  was  made  for  Louis  le  Grand; 
he  might  have  been  great,  but  was  he 
very  wise  to  abandon  Paris,  in  order  to 
live  at  Versailles  f  And  though  the  road 
was  made  for  -him,  he  never  used  it,  or, 
at  all  events,  but  once,  when  he  made 
his  one  solitary  visit  to  Paris — only  one 
during  the  long  years  of  his  stately  so- 
journ at  Versulles,  and  that  to  return 
thanks  at  Notre  Dame  for  recovery  from 
an  illness.  Yet  the  way  has  a  Boyal  touch 
about  it  still;  a  pleasant  way,  if  one 
chooses  to  ms^e  the  progress  along  the 
quays  and  by  the  Oours  de  la  Beine,  and 
so  by  Passy,  where  people  used  to  go  to 
drink  the  waters,  when  our  Londoners 
resorted  to  GlerkenweU  or  Islington,  and 
then  joining  the  grande  route  to  Versailles. 
A  constant  stream  ci  vehicles  and  foot- 
passengers  flowed,  night  and  day,  both  to 
and  from  Versailles  —  coaches  of  State, 
hundreds  of  chariots  and  post-wagons-— 
a  host  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  At  the 
barrieis  were  a  crowd  of  carriages  waiting 
to  be  faired.  If  yon  wero  a  gentleman,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  wearer  of  a  laoed  coat^ 
you  jumped  into  the  first  four-horsed  car- 
riage you  saw ;  three  other  chance  passen- 
gers of  the  same  condition  would  soon 
join  yon,  and  away  would  drive  your  Jehu, 
with  loud  shouts  and  cracking  his  whip 
to  warn  humble  passengers  to  clear  out  of 
your  worship's  way.    This  would  cost  you 


but  a  crown,  and  you  would  leave  far 
behind  yon  the  humbler  bourgeois  crowded 
eighteen  or  twenty^  into  the  stage-waggon, 
dngged  by  a  pair  of  foundered  hones. 
You  would  cross  the  river  by  tiie  bridge  of 
Sevres,  and  there  had  been  a  neat  hill 
beyond  —  the  Butte  de  Ghaville ;  but 
this  had  been  levelled  by  the  engineers 
of  the  great  King,  and  then  begins  the 
gallop  for  the  avenue,  the  great  aTenue  of 
VersaillM  that  leads  to  the  pakoe  gates, 
the  town  itself  " making  a  hedge"  rospeot- 
fnlly  on  either  side. 

The  road  to  Versailles  is  still  gay  ntd 
pleasant  enough,  though  no  loneer  crowded 
with  vetddes ;  but  arid  and  crasty  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  when  four-horse  coaches 
or  breaks,  loaded  witii  Bzcursionists  — 
Amerioan  or  English — ^may  be  seen  along 
the  way.  But  our  route  to-day  is  by  tiie 
river,  and  we  join  the  crowd  upon  the 
littie  steam-boat  pier,  and  are  presently 
floating  past  the  quays  of  Paris,  past  the 
palaces  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  great 
Eiffel  Tower,  and,  touching  at  Passy  and 
Auteuil,  we  pass  between  the  green  banks 
of  the  fortifications  and  away  down  the 
swift,  shining  river,  with  pleasant  banks, 
and  poplars,  and  meadows  here  and  there, 
and  cabarets  and  caf^s,  with  their  green 
balconies  and  verandahs  for  those  who 
linger  by  the  way  and  trifle  with  consom- 
mations  and  cigarettes  and  the  pleasures 
of  al  fresco  banquets.  At  Billancourt,  a 
herd  of  goats  is  browsing  on  the  green 
banks,  tended  by  an  ancient  with  vene- 
rable beard;  and  so,  among  villas  and 
market-gardens,  with  hero  and  there  a 
factory  of  less  rural  surroundings — but, 
still,  moro  pleasant  than  factories  usually 
are  with  us — we  pass  by  groen  islets  and 
gently  swelling  lulls,  till  Bas-Meudon  is 
sonorously  ohimted  by  the  conductor  of 
the  boatb 

A  passenger  by  the  same  route,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  describes  the 
hnis  as  covered  with  vineyaidB — shrubby 
verdure  attached,  as  it  seems,  to  so  many 
broom-handles;  but  the  vineyards  have 
disappeared,  though  grapes  are  still  grown 
for  the  table  among  the  market-gudens 
and  rose-gardens  that  here  abound.  But 
it  seems  that,  from  the  time  of  Gharle- 
magne  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Seine  was  bordered  almost  as  thickly 
by  vineyards  as  the  Bhine.  The  great 
abbeys  had  their  vineyards  along  these 
sunny  slopes,  and  detachments  of  the 
monks  occupied  themselves  with  the  vin- 
tage and  with  the  storage  and  carriage  of 
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ihe  wine  that  resolted  from  their  labours. 
Tfaare  was  a  time  whetn  these  wines  of  the 
country  were  relished  even  in  Paris,  and 
one  might  call  bv  a  bottle  of  Bas-Meudon 
or  ol  Yin  de  Snr^mes  with  as  much  i^Iomb 
aa  lor  one  of  Medoc  or  Pomaxd.  Bat  the 
fisahion  of  such  things  has  long  since  passed 

awa|r< 

llie  charm  of  the  Seine,  hereabouts,  is 
ita  indolenty  graceful  way  of  loitering  in  its 
eonne,  careless  of  its  reaching  its  destina- 
tion. And,  hereabouts,  the  river  takes  a 
graceful  sweep,  where  Sevres  lies  pleasantly 
under  the  hill,  with  its  porcelain  fac^ry 
that  has  a  kind  of  Royal  and  Imperial 
flaYonr  about  it.  So  thst,  after  bringing 
us  away  irom  Paris,  as  swifUy  and  directly 
as  it  can,  the  river  seems  more  inclined  to 
carry  us  back  again.  For  here  is  Boukgne, 
and,  beyond,  the  bosky  thickets  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  feather  down  to  the 
water's  edge  with  green  glades  shining 
among  the  trees.  But,  resisting  the  attrac- 
tions of  that  side  of  the  river,  we  will  land 
instead  at  Saint  Cloud,  where  houses  and 
cai^s  line  the  quay,  while,  beyond,  rise 
the  wooded  park  and  the  once  wide-famed 
chiteau. 

When  all  this  country  about  was  forest 
wild,  a  grandson  of  Olovis,  offered  his 
choioe  between  sword  and  scissors— the 
sword  for  his  throat  or  the  scissors  to 
crop  the  long  hair  of  the  Prince  and  con- 
vert him  into  a  monk  all  shaven  and 
shorn  —  accepted  the  latter  alternative, 
and  retired  from  the  world  to  found  a 
monastery  in  this  pleasant  place.  The 
place  was  then  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  had 
been  Novigentum  when  Oaul  was  a  Roman 
province.  When  tiie  princely  abbot 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  the  place 
took  his  name,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
Clodowold,  which  the  Gaul,  vriui  his 
practical  sagacity,  has  shortened  to  Cloud. 

The  relics  of  the  saint  brought  pilgrims 
and  offerings  to  the  shrine ;  but  the  repu- 
tation of  its  wealth  brought  the  Normans 
down  upon  it — on  tiie  other  side  of  the 
Channel  we  should  have  called  them  the 
Danes^who  acted  after  their  usual  heathen 
fashion,  although  they  missed  the  bones  of 
the  saint — ^not^  perhaps,  of  much  value  to 
them — which  were  carried  off  to  Paris. 
When  the  Normans  were  gone  the  monks 
came  back;  but  whether  they  brought 
their  relics  with  them  is  not  so  certain. 
Anyhow,  the  convent  and  its  adjoining 
boildings  became  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Princes  of  thd  House  of  Capei 

The  little  town  was  then  fortified,  and 


was  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  our 
English  ancestors,  in  the  wars  c^  our 
Edward  the  Third  ;  setting  a  bartaucous 
example  to  the^  warriors  dt  a  Jater  day, 
which  they  only  too  faithfully  followed. 

The  Pmces  of  the  House  of  Yalois  were 
especially  fond  of  Saint  Cloud.  Henry 
the  Second  built  a  villa  there,  and  erected 
a  bridge  of  stona  His  son,  the  tibird 
Henry,  also  lived  at  Saint  Gloud,  when  he 
was  besieging  the  Leaguers  in  Paris;  and 
here  he  was  reached  and  slain  by  the 
digger  fd  Jacques  Clement 

The  jolly  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  him, 
also  lived  at  Saint  Cloud.  But  the  actual 
seigneurie  of  the  place  was  in  private  hands 
till  Louis  the  Fourteenth  boughtthe  chateau 
for  his  brother  the  Doke  of  Orleans.  And 
herereigned  thefair  Duchess  asChfttelaine — 
Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  our  Charles  the 
First — reigned  over  pleasures,  and  f^tes, 
and  gallantries,  till  one  fatal  night,  when 
the  cry  was  suddenly  raised,  *vSdUlame 
se  meurt!"  ani  the  terrified  household 
crowded  to  witness  the  agonies  of  their 
mistress ;  when,  soon  after,  the  wul  was 
heard,  "  Madame  est  mort  1 " 

Nobody  ventured  to  ask  who  did  it; 
but,  when  Monsieur  remarried  neactyear, 
and  to  the  Princess-Palatine,  it  was  said 
that  the  ghost  of  the  late  Duchess  was 
seen  to  haunt  a  fountain  in  Ae  park.  Any- 
how, people  evidently  expected  her  ghost 
to  appear,  as  of  one  who  had  not  had  fair 
^ay  upon  the  stage  of  Ufa 

From  this  time  the  ch&teau  of  Saint 
Cloud  remained  in  the  Orleans  family, 
and  was  noted  for  its  cascade  and  foun- 
tains and  the  occasional  fStes  which  were 
given  there,  and  which  rivalled,  and  in  later 
days  even  exceeded,  the  brilliance  of  those 
at  Versailles. 

But  a  later  Duke  sold  the  place*  to  the 
new  Qaeen,  Marie  Antoinette,  who  would 
have  a  place  of  her  own  where  she  could 
live  after  her  own  fashion  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity. And  so  the  gold  cornices  were 
taken  down,  and  the  sprawling  goddesses 
abolished ;  and  the  Queen  had  her  rooms 
hung  with  the  pretty  printed  cottons  of 
Jouy. 

Then  came  the  revolution,  and  Saint 
Cloud  became  National  property.  And  at 
the  orangery  of  St.  Cloud  met  the  Council 
of  five  hundred,  which  Napoleon  so  rudely 
dissolved  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
then  to  the  victor  came  the  spoils,  and 
Saint  Cloud  fell  to  the  share  of  the  First 
Consul. 

As  much  domesticity  as  Napoleon  ever 
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knew  as  Emperor  was  enjoyed  by  bim  at 
Saint  Cloud.  The  showy  grandeor  of  the 
Empire  succeeded  the  sfanplicity  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  And  then  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Emperor  came  the  invading  armies 
upon  the  scene.  Blucher  and  Wellington 
supped  together  at  Saint  Oloud,  and  the 
allied  Sovereigns  were  fSted  by  Prince 
Schwartzenbei^,  the  man  in  possession. 
The  restored  Monarchy  kept  its  state  in 
turn  at  Saint  Oloud,  and  the  Second  Empire 
brought  gaiety  and  glitter  once  more  to 
the  old  Palace.  And  then  came  the  terrible 
war  of  1870.  The  chateau  was  within 
range  of  the  guns  of  Saint  Yal^rien,  and 
the  French,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
make  use  of  it  as  a  ''point  d'appui,"  bom- 
barded the  place  with  shells.  Crash  went 
the  fiery  missiles  through  roof  and  floorings 
the  grand  galleiy  of  Apollo,  with  its  mirrors 
and  painted  ceQing,  was  blown  into  frag- 
ments. Fire  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  only  the  bare  walls  were  left 
of  the^  once  proud  mansion.  And  then  the 
Prussians  in  their  turn  dealt  destruction 
upon  the  town.  Pleasant  Saint  Cloud  was 
given  to  the  flames ;  hardly  a  roof  was  left 
standing.  And  now  there  is  little  to  link 
the  town  with  the  past,  except  the  memory 
of  what  it  has  suffered. 

But  the  grounds  of  Saint  Cloud  are  still 
pleasant,  although  the  secular  trees  have 
perished,  and  bare  ruins  attest  the  horrors 
of  modem  warfare.  The  view  is  still  there 
of  river  and  plain,  with  Paris  in  the  dis- 
tance, its  towers  and  cupolas  shining  forth 
from  the  haza 

And  now  if  we  are  for  Versailles,  the 
station  is  close  at  hand — the  station  of  the 
line  that  serves  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  that  winds  so  pleasantly  round  about, 
almost  rivalling  the  Seine  in  its  vagueness. 
And  it  -is  noticeable  in  this  countoy  how, 
if  the  roads  are  straight,  and  dull,  and 
dusty,  the  railways  wind  about  here  and 
there,  and  often  show  better  points  of  view 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Anyhow, 
that  is  the  case  with  the  Versailles  Rail- 
way, that  starts  as  if  it  were  bound  for 
Dieppe,  and  then  you  come  round  witih 
such  a  flourish  by  Puteauz  and  Suresnes, 
and  under  frowning  Fort  Saint  Val^rien, 
which,  from  its  bare  scarped  heights,  looks 
far  more  imposing  than  any  of  the  other 
foits  that  surround  Paris.  With  its  white 
buildings  shining  out  against  the  sky,  it 
gives  the  impression  at  a  distance  of  some 
grand  feudal  fortress;  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  till  modern  engineers  took  the 
place  in  hand,  the  hill  was  crowned  by 


nothiug  more  formidable  than  a  convent 
and  CaJvary,  which  had  been  a  favourite 
place  for  pilgrimages  once  upon  a  time. 

By  whatever  route  we  may  reach 
Versailles  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  wide 
avenues  that  lead  up  to  the  monster 
palace,  and  the  somewhat  faded  dignity  of 
the  place  that  is  so  much  an  adjunct  of 
the  great  cb&teau,  that  its  streets  take 
form  and  name  from  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  Royal  abode.  And  Ver- 
sailles is  happily  free  from  all  damage  of 
war.  Althoueh,  perhaps,  if  two-thirds  of 
it  had  been  knocked  to  pieces,  say  the 
wings  shot  off,  leaving  the  centre  un- 
touched, the  result  would  not  have  been 
an  unhappy  one. 

For  there  is  a  little  too  much  Versailles. 
Its  gaUeries  run  on  without  end ;  acres  of 
canvas  etretch  along  the  walls  covered 
with  battle-piece&  People  traverse  these 
galleries  as  if  driven  by  some  irresistible 
fate,  longing  all  the  while  to  be  happily 
finished  with  them.  And  yet  Versailles 
must  be  seen.  The  place  in  its  enormity 
impresses  the  imagination^  and  in  its 
garish  sterile  magnificence  it  reveals  the 
secret  of  that  ancient  monarchy  outwardly 
so  grand  and  secure,  inwardly  so  honey- 
combed and  decayed. 

**  Versailles,''  so  runs  the  legend  on  a 
print  of  the  period  representing  the 
cbS,teau  in  all  its  glory,  ''the  seat  and 
delight  of  our  incomparable  monarch, 
Louis  the  Great,  was  formerly  but  a 
simple  chS.teau  built  by  Louis'  the 
Thirteenth.  The  place  having  had  the 
happiness  to  please  the  King,  His  Majesty 
began  in  1661  to  enlarge  the  buildings,  so 
as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  splendour 
of  his  Court''  The  ancient  chateau  still 
remains  encased  in  the  more  magnificent 
buildings  around  it  The  great  £ng  had 
a  superstition  about  the  matter.  He 
shared  the  Gallic  superstition  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  destroy  the  roof  that  a  father 
has  raised,  to  render  desolate  the  paternal 
hearth.  He  was  not  without  superstitions, 
this  magnificent  monarch.  He  abandoned 
Saint  Oermains,  it  is  said,  because  from 
that  charming  site,  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  designed  for  the  seat  of  Kings,  afar 
off  could  be  discerned  the  spire  of  Saint 
Denis,  where  one  day  the  monarch  would 
find  a  place  in  the  Royal  vaults. 

The  site  of  the  palace  was  once  occupied 
by  a  humble  windmill  that  ground  the 
corn  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor.  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  took  the  place  of  the  honest 
miller,  and  on  the  mill  hill  he  built  his  red- 
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brick  ^nilai  that  was  not  even  a  ch&fieaa  to 
b^in  wiUi,  for  the  titular  ch&teaa  of  the 
manor  stood  in  what  is  now  the  great 
park  of  Versailles,  and  the  King  acquired 
the  seignearie  some  years  after  he  had 
boilt  his  honse,  and  then  he  destroyed  the 
old  ch&teao,  and  became,  at  last,  the  good- 
man  of  Versailles. 

The  site  somehow  pleased  the  yoang 
King,  his  snccessor,  perhaps,  because  it 
conid  have  pleased  nobody  else.  It  pleased 
his  sense  of  power  to  create  a  paradise  out 
of  a  bare,  scrubby  plain,  and  buildings  were 
presently  commenced  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  the  younger  Mansart  being  employed 
as  architect  for  the  palace,  while  Le  Notre 
was  commissioned  to  lay  out  the  park  and 
grounds.  The  King  must  have  the  most 
splendid  waterfalls  and  cascades  to  bring 
freshness  and  verdure  to  the  barren  plain. 
The  difficulty  was  to  find  the  water. 
The  first  scheme  was  to  impound  the  river 
Loire  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Versailles,  and  brine 
its  waters  aU  the  way  by  a  grand  canal. 
Bat  the  enormous  cost  and  the  engineering 
difiScnlties  of  the  plan  appalled  even  the 
King,  who  did  not  stick  at  a  few  millions 
to  gratify  a  whim.  But  this  was  an  afifair 
of  milliards. 

Then  the  Seine  was  resorted  to,  and  a 
huge  machine  constructed — ^tha  wonder  of 
Uie  age — great  pumps  worked  by  a  water- 
wheel,  that  laboriously  and  noisily  scooped 
up  the  water  from  tiie  river,  and  set  it 
flowing  along  conduits  and  aqueducts 
towards  Versailles.  But  the  water  thus 
raised  proved  hardly  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  the  new  chd;teau  of  Marly, 
and  cascades  and  fountains  soon  ran  dry. 

"Tom  on  the  Euro,"  was  the  next 
so^estion  eagerly  grasped  by  the  King. 
Great  works  were  commenced ;  a  splendid 
aqueduct  built  near  Maintenon,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  command  admiration.  The 
corv^d  was  employed,  workmen  were 
impressed;  but  still  they  were  not  suf- 
ficient. "  Bring  up  a  corps  d'arm^a,"  was 
the  order  of  the  King.  And,  fotthvritb, 
forty  thousand  soldiers  were  marched  to 
the  spot,  and  toiled  and  suffered  there, 
like  the  Israelites  under  Pharoah,  for  nine 
long  years,  suffering  more  than  the  hard- 
ships of  a  campaign,  and  decimated  by 
disease  and  pestilence;  and  all  for  the 
King's  childish  show  at  Versailles. 

With  it  all,  the  works  were  a  failure ; 
the  levels  were  wrongly  taken,  and  water 
would  not  flow  uphQl,  even  to  please 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  war  of  1688  was 


welcomed,  as  giving  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  their  hope- 
less task  without  the  ignominy  of  a  con- 
fessed failure.  After  all  these  grand 
enterprises,  it  was  found  that  the  only 
practicable  means  of  supplying  the  foun- 
tains of  Versailles — and  that  only  scantily 
and  intermittently — ^was  by  impounding 
the  streams  in  the  limit  of  the  plateau  on 
which  Versailles  is  placed.  Ponds  and 
reservoirs  were  everywhere  made,  and  a 
great  svstem  of  pipes  and  conduits  con- 
structed, which  stiU  exists,  as  the  miun 
source  of  supply,  although  the  Seine  still 
contributes  a  share,  which  is  raised  by  the 
modem  machinery  which  has  superseded 
the  old  pumps  at  Marly.  But  while  the 
smaller  fountains  can  be  kept  at  work  for 
a  few  hours,  about  every  other  Sunday  in 
the  summer,  the  grandes  eaux  can  only  be 
set  going  once  a  month ;  and  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  dolphins  and  sea-monsters 
gasp  in  drought  and  discontent,  and  Triton 
blows  his  wreathed  horn  in  vain. 

Some  notion  of  the  delights  of  Versailles 
when  the  King  was  young,  and  the  beau- 
tiful La  Valli^re  reigned  over  his  fickle 
affections,  may  be  gathered  from  a  series 
of  prints  which  represent  the  f^tes  and 
diversions  of  the  King,  and  for  three 
days,  beginning  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
1664 — the  seasons  must  have  changed  a 
little,  for  an  open  air  f^be  at  that  date 
could  hardly  be  arranged  for  now  without 
risk  of  a  snowstorm  or  chilly  downpour  of 
rain.  But  here  are  the  King  and  all  his 
young  courtiers,  and  a  crowd  of  attendants, 
mounted  on  horseback,  in  the  gayest  of 
costumes,  caracoling  among  groves  and 
canals  in  the  full  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine. The  King  and  his  Court  represent 
Boger  and  his  knights,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  enchanted  Isle  of  Alcine.  There  is 
tilting  at  a  ring,  with  all  kinds  of  martial 
exercises,  which  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
deUghtedly  behold,  bareheaded,  in  the 
open  air.  At  night,  there  are  illuminations 
and  fireworks,  with  thousands  of  lamps 
shining  among  the  trees  and  reflected  in 
the  waters.  The  four  seasons  appear  in  a 
gilded  car,  and  a  long  procession  of  bearers 
of  gifts  and  tributes  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe — ^tributes  which  conveniently 
take  the  form  of  a  magnificent  collation 
that  is  spread  upon  tables  already  pre- 
pared, where  all  the  gay  company  take 
their  seats,  while  musicians  play,  and 
jesters  and  mountebanks  disport,  and  ele- 
phants and  camels  appear  upon  the  scene, 
while  the  whole  is  lighted  by  hundreds  of 
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torches  borne  aloft  by  attendants,  and  by 
thousands  of  lamps  festooned  among  the 
trees. 

The  next  eyen!ng\i  diversion  is  at  the 
theatroi  set  oat  upon  the  groands  in  front 
of  the  palaoe,  and  open  at  the  back,  dis- 
closing the  palace  and  its  formal  terraces 
and  long  ayenaes.  Moli6re  has  written  a 
piece  expressly  for  the  occasion— '*  The 
Princess  d'Elide  "—perhaps  the  worst  he 
ever  wrote,  with  interludes  of  music  and 
masking,  in  which  the  King  himself 
appears,  to  rescae  somebody  or  other  op- 
pressed by  wild  men  and  demons.  And 
people  talked  of  an  underplot,  in  which 
poor  Le  Yalli^re  was  unconsciously  con- 
cerned. But  in  Uie  print  all  is  proper 
enough :  the  King,  in  his  great  plumed 
hat,  sitting,  as  a  spectator,  next  to  his 
lawful  Queen,  who  is  supported  by  her 
belle  maman  on  the  other  side.  And  so 
the  gay  dirersions  go  on,  with  intrigues, 
jealousies,  heartburnings  a  little  below  the 
surface,  as  happens  generally  on  such 
occasions. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  picture  we  have 
the  King,  old,  and  sad,  and  deserted  by 
fortune,  breathing  his  last  in  his  grand 
bedchamber  at  Versailles,  while  about  his 
couch  a  last  intrigue  was  going  on  as  to 
who  should  have  the  guardianship  of  the 
sickly  boy,  just  five  years  old,  who  was 
about  to  become  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and 
with  that  the  Regency  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans,  as  everybody  knows, 
won  the  prize ;  and  with  the  death 
of  tlie  old  Eling,  no  more  Versailles  for 
seven  long  year&  The  centre  of  affairs 
was  now  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  road  to 
Versailles,  lately  so  thronged,  was  now  a 
desert,  while  grass  grew  in  the  Royal 
courtyards.  Versailles  had  been  dull 
enough  in  the  latter  days  of  the  old  King, 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  keeper  of 
his  conscience.  No  more  nights  of  high 
play,  brilliant  suppers,  plays,  and  diver- 
sions; but,  instead,  plenty  of  masses, 
sermons,  and  a  basin  of  grael  with 
Madame. 

But  under  the  reign  of  the.  <^  well-be- 
loved"—  who,  by  the  way,  was  almost 
universally  detested,  and  who  dared  not 
show  himself  among  his  loving  Parisians, 
lest  he  should  be  pelted  through  the 
streets — under  the  reign,  the  terribly  long 
reign  of  this  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Versailles 
was  almost  as  dull  as  under  the  '*  feu  roi," 
and  infinitely  less  respectable.  In  fact, 
the  Palace  was  a  sty  with  the  King  as 
Maitre  Cochon ;  and  the  official  mistresses 


were,  perhaps,  the  most  respectable  people 
there,  saving  the  Queen  and  Princesses, 
who  were  g^  sort  of  people  enongh. 

The  Pompadour,  cruel  as  she  was,  and 
unscrupulous,  was  still  a  clever  woman^ 
who  Md  ideas,  and  who  fostered,  un- 
wittingly enough,  the  new  spirit  that  was 
breaking  through  the  lethargy  of  the  age. 
But  a  Versailles  of  which  &e  Du  Barry 
was  the  ruling  spirit !  Du  Barry,  perching 
herself  upon  the  arm  of  the  King's  chair, 
as  he  sits  in  council  with  the  Ministers  of 
State,  and  pitching  a  bundle  of  compro- 
mising letters  into  the  fire,  represents  the 
decent,  avowable  side  of  Versailles.  The 
rest  wQl  not  bear  looking  into.  We  must 
pass  on  to  the  end — ^that  end  so  drama- 
tically recounted  by  Madame  Campan, 
when  the  King  was  lying  stricken  with 
the  most  virulent  form  of  smaU-pox^  and 
even  the  Royal  physicians  kept  themselves 
at  arm's  length  irom  the  sufferer.  The 
Dauphin  and  his  wife  are  quartered  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  Palace,  only  awaiting 
the  s^nal  of  the  King's  death,  to  fly  from 
the  pMtiferoua  precincts,  when  suddenly  a 
noise  like  that  of  thunder  is  heard  resound- 
ing in  the  long  corridors.  There  is  a 
moment  of  fear,  and  then  it  is  found  that 
the  sound  proceeds  from  the  footsteps  of 
hundreds  of  courtiers  and  Oourt  officials, 
who,  the  ELing  having  just  expired,  have 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new 
MonarcL 

Everywhere  the  new  reign  seemed  to 
open  with  fair  and  pleasant  prospects.  It 
was  a  time  of  softened  hearts  and  tender 
emotions,  and  all  France  felt  kindly  to  the 
honest,  amiable  youth — who  might  have 
been  a  farmer's  son  from  the  provinces — 
and  the  br^ht  and  dainty  young  woman 
who  seemed  destined  to  reign  over  the 
hearts  of  all  the  French.  Versailles  had 
been  cleansed  and  purified;  the  unclean 
mysteries  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  had  been 
swept  away.  A  new  era  had  begun  of 
sentiment,  taste,  and  simplicity.  The  huge 
sacs  of  brocade  thrown  over  wicker  frame- 
works, in  which  the  Royal  dames,  capa- 
risoned thus  like  donkeys,  were  wont 
to  seek  the  Royal  presence,  gave  place  to 
light  and  gossamer  costumes  of  dingiug 
muslin,  or  charming  robes  de  Jouy.  The 
Court  is  at  Versailles  for  parade  and  cere- 
mony; but  the  favourite  resoit  of  the 
young  Queen  is  the  Petit  Trianon,  which 
is  not  far  to  seek  in  the  park,  by  the  great 
sheet  of  water.  Here,  with  her  cows,  her 
dairies,  and  her  ornamental  hamlet,  the 
Queen  disports  herself  in  an  elegant  pas- 
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toral,  aaaomes  the  name  and  costume  of  a 
ahepberdess,  has  her  little  innocent  flirta- 
tions with  neighbouring  shepherds,  and 
bewails  her  griefs  in  appropriate  versa 
But^  more  than  the  shepherds,  she  loves 
her  channing  female  friends,  dainty  De 
Lamballe,  afterwards  to  be  seen  in  sad 
exile  in  London,  and  her  sweety  sympa- 
thetic De  Polignac,  whose  fate  was  more 
cruel  stilL 

Next  we  have  the.  Versailles  of  just  a 
century  aga  The  States -Greneral  have 
been  convoked,  and  meet  in  solemn  ses- 
sion at  Versailles,  the  King  presiding  in 
hb  Royal  robes.  A  Court  painter  draws 
the  scene,  a  Court  engraver  reproduces  the 
drawing.  Revolutionary !  no  such  thing ; 
the  assemb^  is  as  revolutionary  as  our 
House  of  Lords  would  have  been  with 
Ccmvocation  turned  into  it  and  mixed 
with  tiie  House  of  Commons,  as  it  existed 
before  the  Reform  Bill  But  a  spirit  was 
abroad  which  carried  every  one  with  it, 
and  the  next  glimpse  we  have  of  Ver- 
sailles gives  us  the  National  Assembly 
wbicb  has  just  decreed  the  abolition  of 
all  privil^es.  A  general  enthudasm  has 
seized  the  Assembly.  Deputies  rush  here 
and  there,  they  embrace,  they  weep;  it 
is  as  if  the  human  family  were  recon- 
ciled all  of  a  sudden,  and  had  fallen  into 
a  passion  of  brotherly  love.  Still,  we 
have  the  Eling's  painter  and  the  Court 
engraver  to  record  the  scene;  but  there 
the  series  ends.  The  next  scene  can 
hardly  have  been  limned  by  an  eye- 
witness; all  about  it  was  sudden  and 
unexpected. 

It  was  in  the  theatre  of  Versailles — the 
theatre  which  had  been  built  for  the  Pom- 
padour, but  which  was  opened  under  her 
successor,  the  Du  Barry.  The  gardes 
da  corps  give  a  banquet  in  the  pa^erre ; 
the  boxes  are  filled  with  spectators;  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  are  among  the 
guests;  the  tricoloured  cockade  is  worn, 
far  the  King  has  not  yet  broken  with  the 
Revolution.  But  when  the  soldiers  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  King  and  the  Royal 
house,  tiieir  smothered  feelings  burst  out 
in  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  Sword  in  hand 
the  toast  is  drunk,  the  trumpets  sound  the 
eharse.  Some  one  chants  the  well-known 
lebua  of  Blondel's  song. 

O  Richardi  O  mon  roi !    L'univers  t'abandonne. 

At  that  moment  the  King  appears  in  his 
box  just  as  he  has  returned  from  the  chase ; 
the  Queen  is  by  his  side,  the  young  Dauphin 
in  her  arms.      The  enthusiasm  becomes 


delirium,  the  tricolour  is  torn  and  trampled 
under  foot,  the  white  cockade  is  pinned  on 
by  fair  and  trembling  hands.  Will  we 
abandon  thee  t  Never!  The  Royal  females 
weep  for  joy  and  exultation,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  present  are  moved  to  the  very 
bottom.  The  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Guard  have  already  retired,  perplexed  and 
troubled  at  the  turn  afifairs  have  taken. 

Three  days  after  this  began  the  march 
of  the  Paridans  on  Versailles.  The  tramp 
of  them  could  be  heard  afar  off,  and 
mounted  messengers  hurried  off  to  warn 
the  King  of  their  approach.  But  so  little 
was  he  aware  of  the  crisis  in  his  fate^  that 
he  had  been  shooting  all  the  morning,  and 
was  tranquilly  writing  in  his  diary  the 
record  of  his  sport,  when  the  vast  crowd 
surged  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Palaca 
Before  night,  the  Eans  was  conducted  in 
the  midst  of  assembled  thousands  to 
Paris. 

And  there  was  an  end  to  the  life  of 
Versailles  from  that  time  forth.  The  mag- 
nificent furniture,  and  a  good  deal  that  was 
tawdry  and  shabby,  was  thrown  out  of 
windows;  what  was  not  destroyed  was 
sold  to  the  brokers ;  and  the  great  build- 
ing, that  might  have  held  at  times  between 
three  or  four  thousand  inmates,  was 
abandoned  to  silence  and  desolation.  And 
none  of  the  rulers  of  France  have  since 
cared  to  disturb  its  slumbers.  It  was 
Louis  Philippe  who  at  last  restored  Ver- 
sailles, and  utilised  it  as  a  public  picture- 
gallery  and  museum,  as  it  at  present 
exists.  He  collected  also  such  relics  of  its 
former  possessors  as  could  be  rescued  from 
various  hands.  The  State  bedchamber  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  ftunished  with 
many  authentic  pieces,  including  the  great 
bed  in  which  the  Monarch  died. 

As  far  as  the  neighbouring  country  is 
concerned,  its  interest  is  exhausted  with 
Versailles.  But,  perhaps,  Rambouillet  is 
worth  a  visit  by  rail,  where  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  old  ch&teau  and  feudal  tower 
that  sheltered,  often  enoughi  the  old 
French  Kings.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  bought 
Rambouillet  from  the  Marquis  of  that  ilk. 
The  old  place  suited  him;  but  his  wife 
called  it  the  froggery,  and  would  have  none 
of  it,  although  he  built  dairies  and  cow- 
houses to  suit  her  pastoral  tastes.  The 
Castle  has  a  somewhat  gloomy  sir  and  repu- 
tation, with  the  dark  forest  stretchhig 
beyond.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise  stayed 
there  for  a  time  after  her  husband's  abdi- 
cation, and  on  her  way  to  her  former 
home.    Napoleon  spent  a  gloomy  night  or 
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two  there  on  his  way  to  Saint  Helena ;  and 
Charles  the  Tenth  made  it  a  stage  in  his 
progress  to  his  place  of  exile  in  Scotland. 
Memories,  these,  which  add  no  partienlar 
brightness  or  charm  to  the  old  place. 

Bat  there  is  a  pleasant  conntry  of  hills 
and  meadows  and  cornfields  along  the 
valley  of  the  little  river  Bi^vre,  with  Jouy 
lying  within  three  or  fonr  miles  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  Jouy  en  Josas,  to  be  precise, 
the  latter  being  some  ancient  archdeaconry. 
And  it  was  here  that  Oberkampf  established 
a  famoas  manufactory  of  painted  or  printed 
cottons.  And  the  toiles  de  Jouy  came 
into  fashion  again  a  few  years  ago,  although 
only  the  name  remains  of  the  once  famous 
establishment.  And  this  way  brings  us 
to  Sceauz,  a  prettily-situated  little  town 
placed  upon  a  charming  wooded  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  Parisian  villas  and  elegant 
pavilions.  And  here  was  the  site  of 
another  famous  chateau,  famous  at  least 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  great 
minister  Colbert,  but  which  in  tiiose  later 
days  was  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
where  Voltaire  was  often  a  guest,  and 
where  the  Duchess  gave  f^tes  that  lasted 
all  night  long,  while  her  husband  pored 
over  his  books  and  problems  in  his  solitary 
tower.  The  ch&teau  was  puUed  down 
during  the  Bevolution,  and  the  only  relic 
to  be  found  of  the  gay  Duchess — it  was 
she  who  instituted  the  order  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  forestalling  the  order  of  the  Prim- 
rose League^  with  female  Chevaliers  and 
Knights  of  the  Order— well,  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  Duchess  is  the  tomb  of  her 
favourite  cat,  which  was  somehow  spared. 

And  from  Sceaux  the  railway  lands  us 
presently  in  the  Boulevard  d'Enfer,  and 
here  is  Paris  again,  with  its  crowded  om- 
nibuses and  trams,  and  all  the  whirl  and 
glitter  of  its  many-sided  life. 


LOUIS    DRAYCOTT. 

By  MRS.  R.  S.  de  OOUROY  LAFFAN. 

Author  of  *'  Geoffrey  Stirling,"  etc.  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII.   THE  BOND  BETWEEN  THEM, 

*' What  can  Idol" 

Bebecca  lifts  her  head  and  looks 
earnestly  and  curiously  at  the  girl  who 
watches  her.  For  the  moment,  the  good 
that  still  lingers  in  this  woman's  nature 
is  touched  mto  life  and  vividness  by 
the  hand  of  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
Bat  suspicion  and  distrust  are  ready  to 


step  in.  She  hardens  her  heart,  and  flings 
the  above  question  at  Mazie  rather  than 
puts  it  to  her.  It  has  a  defiant,  mocking 
ring. 

"What  can  Idol" 

"  Spare  him  what  you  can.  It  is  that 
which  has  brought  me  here  to  yon  to-day ; 
it  is  that  which  has  kept  me  waking  all 
night  long — the  thought  of  his  pain  and 
the  memory  of  his  face  when  he  came  from 
you  to  me  last  night.  I  seemed  to  see  his 
eyes  in  the  darkness — ^so  weary,  so  hope- 
less. Oh,  if  you  ever  loved  him — as  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  done — do  not  try  to 
stmg  and  hit  him  with  cruel  words  now  1 
He  wants  to  be  your  friend ;  he  wants  to 
help  you.  He  wants  to  make  you  under- 
stand, and  you  won't— you  won't!  Bat 
women  can  sometimes  understand  one 
another's  hearts  better  than  any  man  can 
do.  I  thought  if  we  spoke  together — ^you 
and  lathings  might  grow  clearer." 

But  the  evil  spirit  is  not  yet  cast  out. 
Bebecca  hugs  herself,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
whUe  the  low  laughter  of  malignant  cun- 
ning makes  the  girl — who  is  on  her  knees 
before  her — shiver  as  she  listens. 

What  a  spirit  is  this  with  which  Louis 
Draycott  finds  himself  confronted !  His 
duty  to  the  woman — because  of  the  past 
that  lies  between  them — the  duty  that 
neither  sin,  nor  wrong,  nor  time  can  ob- 
literate; his  duty  to  her  as  the  man 
responsible  for  the  "cure  of  souls"  within 
those  prison  walls :  these  two  strands 
forming  a  cord  that  binds  him  to  her,  and 
she  re^y  to  mock  him  at  every  turn,  to 
misinterpret  him,  to  throw  him  back  upon 
himself  I 

How  helpless  Mazie  feels,  facing  this 
cruel  truth,  and  yet  how  strong,  by  reason 
of  her  love  for  the  man  whose  sorrows 
and  whose  trials  were  to  her  as  her  own ! 
Neither  yet  his  wife,  nor  ever  likely  to 
be,  she  is  still  actuated  by  the  truest 
spirit  of  wifehood,  by  that  changeless  love 
and  fealty  that  shares  all  sorrows  and  all 
burdens,  be  they  great  or  small 

With  that  deriding,  bitter  laughter  in 
her  ears  she  might  well  despair ;  for  any 
fiend  is  easier  to  contend  with  than  the 
fiend  that  gibes  and  jeers.  But  "  love  is 
strong  as  death,"  and  Mazie  has  a  child's 
unquestioning  faith  in  help  from  above: 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  feeble  knees, 
the  upholding  of  the  drooping  hands.  Not 
in  her  own  feeble  strength,  but  in  the 
strength  of  Heaven  has  she  set  out  upon 
this  quest  of  hers.  Why,  then,  should  she 
fear  or  fail )    She  will  not  be  beaten  back. 
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Once  already  has  she  touched  the  erriDg 
heart  that  is  now  hardening  itself  against 
her ;  may  it  not,  then,  be  given  to  her  to 
tondi  it  again  t  The  laughter  ceases, 
giving  place  to  words. 

*'  I  thought  I  liled  him  up  yesterday." 

"Ton  did,  indeed.  You  hart  him 
cmelly.  If  yon  had  seen  him  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  me,  I  think  you  would 
have  been  sorry." 

"  Not  I !  He  riled  mo  up  many  a  time, 
spying  after  me,  and  thwarting  me,  and 
backing  me.  There  was  no  peace  night 
nor  day." 

She  is  working  herself  up  into  a  fury, 
and  it  is  probable,  had  the  matron  been 
within  ear-shot,  she  would  have  had  her 
fears  for  the  scant  furniture  of  the  prison 
cell 

But  Mazie  knows  no  fear.  She  presses 
closer  to  the  woman's  knee;  prisons  the 
working,  restless  hands;  speaks  with 
redoubled  fervour;  puts  forth  all  her 
strength. 

"If  he  thwarted  you;  if  he  balked 
yon ;  ii  he  watched  over  you,  he  did  it  all 
for  your  good,  and  you  know  it  Why, 
then,  should  yon  try  to  revenge  it  on  him 
nowf  Think  how  deep  his  sorrows— his 
and  mine  —  and  have  some  pity  on 
him !  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  of  all  this 
to  you.  Louis  has  done  you  no  wrong, 
nor  have  I ;  and  now,  when  we  know  we 
must  part,  we  are  going  to  be  as  brave 
over  it  as  we  can.  You  see  it  seems  to 
me  like  this  —  we  must  all  suffer,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  help  each 
other  all  we  can.  We  have  grown  to  love 
each  other  so  dearly — he  and  I — that  it  is 
like  tearing  some  living  thing  limb  from 
Umb  for  hun  to  have  to  leave  me.  When 
the  time  comes  I  hardly  know  how  we 
shall  bear  it,  or  what  tixe  days  will  be 
like  to  live  i^ough  when  he  is  gona  It 
b  like  facing  death  even  to  think  of  it ; 
but  in  all  such  times  a  woman  can  help  a 
man  by  beating  herself  down  as  much  as 
possiUe.  There  is  surely  time  enough  for 
her  to  lie  down  under  the  grief  of  it  all 
when  it  is  over.  So,  when  we  come  to 
say  good-bye — and  it  will  not  be  long 
now — ^I  shall  pray  that  I  may  be  strong 
for  his  sake  —  perhaps  even  smile  upon 
him  as  he  goes.  Women  have  done  such 
things  before,  and  why  not  IV* 

"You're  not  much  to  look  at,  but  you're 
a  plucky  one^  and  no  mistake,"  says 
Bebecca,  regarding  her  visitor  with  a  sort 
of  reluctant  admiratioa 

"  I  want  to  be  plucky,"  she  sayp,  with  a 


tremulous  smile,  "but  it  is  hard  work, 
sometimes ;  and  now  that  I  have  told  you 
all  about  it,  I'm  sure  you'll  try  and  help 
me.    We  shall  each  try  to  help  the  other." 

This  simple  insistance  upon  an  entire 
community  of  interests,  a  complete  equality, 
a  joint  right  of  action,  draws  and  touches 
Rebecca  more  than  she  herself  is  aware  of. 
No  woman  can  lead  the  life  into  which  she 
had  drifted,  without  coming  across  many 
a  bitter  experience,  being  mt  by  many  a 
hard  and  cruel  word,  stung  by  many  a 
sneer.  Sympathy  and  gentleness  from  her 
own  sex  is  rare  to  such  a  one ;  for  women 
are  harder  to  each  other  than  men,  and 
hit  one  another  when  down  without 
chivalry  or  mercy.  She  feels  then  the 
spell  of  Mazie's  tender  ways,  yet  is  loth 
to  yield;  half  believing,  too,  that  it 
may  be  what  she,  in  her  acquired  argot, 
calLs  a  "plant,"  a  snare  set  for  some 
purpose  that  she  cimnot  fathom. 

"  You  know  the  girl  I  stuck  the  knife 
into  is  in  a  bad  way)"  she  says,  ten- 
tatively. 

"Yes;  but  she  may  live  yet.  If 
not " 

"If  not,  it's  likely  enough  I'll  swing  for 
it;  that's  what  you're  thinking  of,  I  bet 
That's  what  I  said  to  Louis  last  night. 
They'll  striug  me  up  yet,  and  then  I'll  be 
out  of  your  way." 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  know,"  says  Mazie, 
coveriug  her  own  face  with  her  hands,  as 
though  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  evil 
leer  that  disfigures  the  face  opposite. 
'You  said  that  and  much  more.  You 
wounded  afresh  the  poor  heart  that  is  so 
sore  already  —  wounded  it  to  the  core. 
Ob,  how  could  you — ^you  who  have  lived 
beside  him  day  by  day  in  the  years  that 
are  past,  and  must  have  known  that  he 
could  not  feel  and  think  like  that — how 
could  you  hurt  him  so  1 " 

"It's  tiie  devil  that's  in  me  makes  me 
act  like  that,"  says  the  woman,  surprised 
into  a  fitful  penitence  by  the  passion  and 
reality  of  the  other's  pleading ;  "  I  thought 
to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  when  I  saw  how 
it  riled  him,  I  went  on  worse  and  worse— 
that's  a  way  I  have ;  any  one  will  tell  you 
that  I  take  on  worse  and  worse,  and 
then  I  smash  thin^ — ^it's  the  devil  that's 
in  me,  that's  what  it  is." 

"It  is  no  devil,"  says  Mazie,  coming 
closer  still,  and  gripping^  the  restless  hands 
tight  in  her  own ;  "  it  is  your  own  heart 
tmit  harbours  such  thoughts  and  feelings." 

Unconsciously  to  herself^  Eebecca  is 
gradually  moved,  and  the  life  that  lies 
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between  the  present  and  the  past  grows 
dinii  fades,  dies  out  She  is  once  again 
a  gentlewoman,  onoe  again  the  companion 
of  other  gentlewomen. 

<<  I  will  do  what  you  want  about  Louis. 
I  will  not  speak  hardly  to  him  any  more." 

The  moment  of  victory  is  often  more 
trying  than  the  moment  of  effort.  Tears 
are  runmng  down  Mazie's  face,  tears  of 
thankfulness  and  joy.  The  other  wipes 
them  away.  So  gently  does  she  touch  the 
poor,  pale  cheek,  that  the  coarse  linen 
handkerchief  with  which  she  does  it  might 
be  of  the  finest  lawn. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,"  she  says,  softly ;  "  I 
will  do  all  you  wish.    Only  tell  me——'* 

''The  time  that  I  may  stay  is  nearly 
over,"  says  Mazie,  now  speaking  fast  and 
hurriedly,  ''and  there  is  so  much  that  I 
could  say — ao  much  that  I  long  to  say. 
Louis  is  not  going  yet;  he  wiU  not  go 
until  the  trial  is  over,  and  you  know  they 
have  put  that  off  for  a  whila" 

"  Until  they  see  if  the  girl  Xiza  will  die. 
Yes — ^he  told  me  that.  I  hope  she  won't. 
I'm  sorry  I  stuck  the  knife  into  her;  I 
shouldn't  have  done  it,  if  it  hadn't  happened 
to  lie  handy.  It  was  her  own  fault,  too. 
Why  did  she  laugh  when  I  said  I  was  once 
a  lady  ?  They  all  know  I  can't  stand  being 
laughed  at.  When  I've  had  a  drop  I 
get  mad  if  any  one  laughs,  and  then  I 
smash  things.  So  I  had  to  smash  'Liza 
that  time.  They  all  know  thai  '  You  a 
lady  1 '  she  said — '  the  likes  of  you !  You 
look  like  it.  Tell  us  a  better  than  that,  if 
you  want  it  swallowed.'  And  then  I  went 
at  her.  I'm  sorry  I  did  it  now,  any  way. 
But  I  was  a  lady;  and  'Liza  shouldn't 
have  laughed,  and  set  me  oa" 

"Bat  you  didn't  mean  to  kill  her;  it 
was  only  your  anger  made  you  fly  at  her 
like  that.  You  had  no  thought  of  murder 
in  your  heart?  Tell  me,  quickly — the 
time  is  nearly  up;  I  hear  the  Matron 
stirring ;  I  have  had  such  difficulty  to  get 
here  at  all — only  for  the  Govern<Nr  having 
known  my  father,  I  could  not  have  mans^ed 
it    Do  not  turn  from  me  like  that.    Speak 

to  me — tdl  me Oh  1  I  shall  have  to 

go.    Do  not  send  me  away  like  this." 

Looking  at  her  with  narrowed,  furtive 
eyes,  Rebecca  hesitates.  The  old  demon 
of  suspicion  is  stirring  in  his  sleep. 

"It  isn't  a— plant,  is  it)  You  am't 
aeking  me  things  to  use  them  against  me, 
are  you  1" 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  trying  hard  to  help  you. 
I  am  saying  what  others  cannot  say  to 
you " 


"  Trying  to  save  me  from— '^•" 

She  girdles  her  throat  with  the  coarse 
linen  kerchief  that  had  wiped  away  Mazie's 
tears,  and  gives  it  an  ugly,  yet  artistic 
twist 

The  girl  tears  it  down,  drawing  her 
breath  sobbingly  as  she  speaks. 

"Yes;  trying  to  save  you  from  that — 
trying  hard.  .  .  ." 

Hitherto  Mazie  has  kept  herself  well  in 
hand.  She  has  been  cool  and  collected  in 
spite  of  the  tears  she  has  shed ;  but  now 
her  pulses  begin  to  beat  hot  and  fast ;  her 
cheek  is  pale  no  more.  A  horrible  fan* 
tastic  vision  rises  before  her  strained  and 
burning  eyes. 

She  sees  a  sad  procession  passing  through 
the  pearl*grey  dawn  of  a  summer's  morning. 
She  sees  this  woman  pinioned  between  two 
warders;  following  her  comes  the  figure 
of  Louis  Drayeott,  dad  in  priestly  robes, 
his  white  lips  uttering  the  sacred  words  of 
hope  and  consolation ;  his  face  .... 

Oh  Heaven  !  How  well  she  knows  what 
his  face  would  look  like. 

Oan  it  be  that  this  terrible  thing  shall 
come  to  pass  t  Must  he  see  this  woman 
who  has  lain  upon  his  bosom,  this  woman 
whom  he  has  vowed  to  love,  and  cherish, 
and  to  defend  from  every  evil  thing — look 
her  last  upon  life  and  hope  ere  they  dover 
her  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  sun  for  ever  1 
Can  he  meet  that  agonised  gaze  and  live  ) 

And  yet  Mazie  knows  that  the  man 
will  not  forsake  his  post ;  will  delegate  to 
no  other  the  right  to  minister  to  the  last 
to  the  woman  who  is  still  his  wife;  for 
whoQoihe  still  holds  himself  responsible 
before  Heaven  and  man  alike. 

Of  the  possible  happiness  for  herself 
that  might  Ue  behind  this  possible  tragedy, 
Mazie  thinks  not  at  all  The  cloud  that 
threatens  to  overshadow  the  man  she  loves 
is  too  black  and  terrible  for  her  to  look 
beycmd  it;  and,  in  truth,  none  but  the 
most  callous  heart  could  endure  to  pluck, 
even  in  fancy,  a  joy  that  must  be  culled 
across  a  grave. 

An  uneasy  movement  is  audible  outside 
in  the  corridor.  Mazie  catches  9Jki  grips 
Rebecca  round  the  arm. 

"  The  time  is  nearly  up.  Tell  me — ^tell 
me — ^you  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  % " 

"Not  I  Why  should  1%  I  only 
wanted  to  punish  her  for  laughing  when 
I  taid  I  was  a  lady  once.  Why  should 
she  laugh  t    It  was  true,  wasn't  it  t " 

"Of  course  it  was;  but  that  doesn't 
matter  now.  Listen  to  me,  Rebecca. 
Louis  will  not  leave  you;  h^will  not  go 
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till  the  trial  ia  over.  He  will  get  the  best 
legal  help  for  yoa ;  he  will  stand  by  yon. 
For  myself,  I  may  not  be  able  to  come 
again.  I  will  if  I  can ;  but,  remember,,  if 
this  girl  yon — poniahfid — dies,  and  they 
sand  you  to  prison *' 

"  If  they  don't  swing  me  for  it,  they'll 
give  me  tea  years'  penal.  I  know.  IVe 
got  a  pal — I  mean  a  friend — who  did  five 
yeam  .  .  ." 

''Never  mind  that;  time  presses.  I 
want  to  make  you  understand.  If  this 
tiling  should  come  about^  I  shall  always  be 
your  friend;  wherever  they  send  you  I 
shall  go  and  see  you — I  think  their  rule  is 
once  in  three  months.  It  is  not  much, 
but  it  would  be  better  than  nothing, 
wouldn't  it  r' 

Rebecca  is  beginning  to  look  somewhat 
scared  and  daaed.  It  was  one  thing  to 
feel  that  the  posuble  or  probable  death  of 
this  woman  whom  she  had  ''punished," 
gave  her  grand  opportunities  of  jeering 
and  gibing  at  her  husband,  herself  all  the 
while  hardly  realising  any  special  personal 
darker  in  the  situation  of  affairs ;  but  it  is 
quite  anoUier  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
this  alip  of  a  gir^  with  her  earnest,  tearful 
face,  aiid  have  it  brought  home  how  pre- 
carious are  her  own  chances  and  prospects. 

"  Doea  Louis  really  think  they'll  bring 
it  in  murder,  if  ^ahe— dies  I  " 

Bebecca  is  twisting  her  gown  in  her 
handa;  her  face  has  a  sickly  shade;  her 
eyes  are  furtive  no  longer,  only  eager  and 
frightened. 

"  He  doea  not  know.  No  one  can  tell. 
He  18  aordy  troubled." 

"I'd  be  a  good  riddance  to  both  of 
you " 

"Huah!  don't  speak  like  that.  You 
know  you  promised ^" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  speaking  to  him,  am  1 1 
You  don't  matter,  do  you  % " 

"No,  I  don't  matter,  if  it  does  you  any 
good  to  speak  like  that ;  but  I  don't  think 
it  can ;  and,  you  know,  it  ian't  a  true  way 
to  apeak.  When  I  am  gone  you'll  think 
thinga  over  more  quietly ;  and  I  want  you 
to  Im  able  to  remember  then  all  that  I 
have  told  you  about  what  we  will  do  for 
you.'' 


"  I  wiah  you  weren't  going." 
"Whyl" 


*'It'a  loneaome  enough  here  all  night 
and  day,  with  nothing  to  watch  but  the 
light  through  that  window  up  there,  coming 
and  going,  coming  and  going,  and  never 
any  ^ange.  There  ia  no  one  but  you  and 
Louia  to  care  what  comea  of  me.    I  sup- 


pose he'a  told  you  my  brother'a  dead  t-— 
and  there  was  no  one  else.  He  wasn't 
much  good,  but  he  was  somebody.  He 
said  I  brought  him  to  his  grave  with 
sorrow.  But  that'a  a  lie — ^he  brought  him- 
aelf  there  with  hia  bad  waya,  the  aame  aa 
I've  brought  mjBeit  here  with  mina  If 
mother  hadn't  died,  I  might  have  made  a 
better  thing  of  Ufa  Onoe  she  waa  gone,  I 
had  no  chance — no  chance — no  chance. 
It  doesn't  sound  like  me  to  be  talking  this 
way ;  they'd  laugh  if  they  heard  me.  But 
I  can't  help  it  I'd  s^ay  a  lot  more  if  you 
could  stay " 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  says  Mazie^  weeping — 
'^  wish  I  could." 

"  Anyway,  you'll  tell  Louis  I  won't  try 
to  rile  him  up  againr;  and  tell  him  I  wasn't 
altogether  ba!d  to  you,  won't  you  t  I  don't 
want  to  be  bad  to  you,  but  I've  got  in  the 
way  of  it^  and  it's  a  hard  way  to  get  out  of. 
Perhaps  I'm  better  in  here  than  out.  If  I 
got  out  I  should  take  to  the  drink  again — 
oh  yes,  I  should !  You  don't  know — it'a 
like  a  hungry  beast  witliin  you  that  must 
be  fed.  I  expect  I'm  better  here — ^if  it 
wasn't  so  lonely.  See,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing I  never  thought  to  tell  to  any  one. 
You  know  about  that  night — the  night 
I  came  here,  when  I  first  met  Louis? 
Well,  it's  against  rules  for  the  Chaplain  tO' 
see  any  of  ua  alone,  but  he  broke  the  rule 
that  time.  I  waa  hia  wife,  you  aee,  and  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  I  thought  he  waa 
going  to  rate  me  for  all  I'd  done — ^he'd 
good  cauae,  you  know,  and  I  thought  it 
only  natural  he  ahould.  Well,  when  we 
were  left  alone,  what  do  you  think  he  did  f 
He  asked  me  to  forgive  him;  he  said  he 
had  done  wrong  to— let  me  go,  and  had 
suffered  for  it  ever  since.  That  waa  an  eye- 
opener,  wasn't  it )  I  can  tell  you,  I  stared 
—  ay,  and  stammered,  too,  and  didn't 
well  know  which  way  to  look.  I'd  been 
smashing  things  —  all  I  could  —  though 
there  wasn't  much  to  smash — it  was  a  poor 
kind  of  a  place — but  I  gave  up  after  Uiat 
I  seared  them,  I  was  so  qi^et.  I  had 
enough  to  think  of,  I  can  tell  you ;  I  kept 
feeling  my  hand  where  he'd  touched 
it " 

There  ia  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
disc  of  the  spy-hole  is  raised. 

"  A  moment,  only  a  moment,"  says 
Mazie,  under  her  breath;  and  Rebecca 
clings  to  her  as  a  child  might  do  to  its 
mother  in  the  dark.  Their  positions  seem 
to  be  reversed.  The  woman  has  become 
a  child,  the  girl  a  woman. 

"  There  was  a  picture  at  home — I  mean 
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the  home  that  Loais  took  me  to  when  he 
married  me — I  remember  it  so  well !  It 
was  St.  Peter  in  prison.  There  was  a 
great  flood  of  light  at  one  side;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  light  an  angel  come  to 
strike  his  fetters  off  and  set  him  free. 
You  have  a  face  like  that  angel — tell  Loots 
I  said  so — ^he  will  remember  where  the 
picture  hung,  just  beside  his  reading- 
chair." 

The  cell  door  stands  open,  and  the 
Matron  is  making  signals  to  Mazia  In 
another  moment  she  finds  herself  —  she 
knows  not  how — out  in  the  corridor;  and 
as  the  key  grates  in  the  door,  she  can  hear 

a  wild  burst  of  weeping  from  within 

The  hot  July  sun  is  streaming  down 
everywhere,  trying  its  best,  or  so  it  seems, 
to  brighten  even  the  gloom  of  the  gloomy 
prison.  The  warder's  canary,  delighted 
with  this  jocund  shining,  is  singing  its 
shrill  roundelays  just  as  merrily  as  when 
its  voice  jarred  so  cruelly  on  Louis 
Draycott's  ear  the  morning  after  he  had 
kept  cruel  and  bitter  vigil. 

And  as  the  two  pass  the  heavy  portal 
that'  separates  the  women's  side  of  the 
prison  from  the  main  corridor,  behold  two 
gracious  liitle  figures,  linked  hand  in 
hand,  tripping  gauy  to  meet  them.  It  is 
Bobby  and  ''t'  little  wench''  arrayed  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  '*  Sunday  frocks,"  for 
they  are  presently  going  a-visiting.  Smiling, 
happy  little  souls,  are  they,  unabashed  and 
unsaddened  by  the  grim  surroundings  that 
to  them  have  become  but  as  a  second 
nature  ! 

"Don't  be  a  bold  boy,  sir,"  says  the 
Matron,  severely,  to  Bobby.  But  Bobby 
heeds  not,  he  has  hold  of  Mazfe's  dress  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  says  to  his 
small  companion : 

"You  go  on  zd  osser  side  of  her,  Tottie, 
then  we  he's  nice  and  comfy." 

Mazie  does  not  find  words  come  easily ; 
but  she  cannot  refuse  a  smile  to  this  dainty 


pair. 

As  they  all  reach  the  porter's  lodge, 
Tottie  looks  grave  and  pulls  Mazie's  gown 
to  attract  her  full  attention. 

"Grandad  isn't  there  now,"  she  says, 
pointing  to  the  door,  the  bosom  of  her 


pretty  apron  heaved  by  a  long,  sad  aigh. 
"He  can't  say  'Grod  bless  you,'  to  you 
any  more." 

The  child  has  heard  the  story  of  grand- 
father blessing  the  pretty  lady  so  often 
that  it  is  "  familiar  in  her  ears  as  house- 
hold words." 

"I'm  sorry  he  isn't  here  to  say  'God 
bless  you,' "  says  Mazie,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  wee,  serious  face  set  in  a  tangle  of  carlB, 
"  for  I  need  some  one  to  say  it  to  me  very 
much." 

"  Her  does  be  c'ying  and  c'ying,"  says 
Bobby,  gravely,  waMiing  the  visitor 
through  the  pofttern,  and  marvelling  in  his 
innocent  little  heart  at  a  sadness  for  which 
he  can  see  no  cause. 

But  (xeorge  discourages  further  com- 
ments, and  looks  gravely,  too,  as  he  goes 
into  the  room  where  Joseph  Stubbs  lies 
fast  asleep  among  the  geraniums  in  the 
window. 

"I  dunnot  know  if  I  done  right,"  he 
says  to  Bessy,  as,  half-an-hour  later,  she 
passes  out  of  the  gate  with  the  two 
delighted  children  at  her  heels ;  "  but  it's 
this  way.  The  pretty  one  we  knows  of, 
she's  bin  here,  unbeknownst,  I'll  lay  my 
life,  to  Mr.  Draycott — ^but  tiiat's  neither 
here  nor  there — anyway,  she's  bin  here, 
and  bid  me  good-day  so  sweet  and  gentle- 
like, my  heart  was  like  to  melt  in  my 
body,  and  I  couldna'  bring  myself  to  teU 
her  as  there's  great  news  come.  No  less 
than  this,  Mrs.  Mogeridge :  the  girl  as 
that  varmint  stuck  the  knife  into  is  dead 
and  gone.  It's  true  as  true.  They've 
taken  her  disposition,  and  she's  dead  and 
gone."  Then  George  jerks  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
prison.  "  I  hope  shell  swing  for  it,"  he 
says,  in  a  blood-curdling  whisper ;  " '  them 
as  God  has  joined  together  let  not  man 
nor  woman  put  asunder.'  That's  what  the 
Book  says,  Mrs.  Mogeridge ;  and  if  ever 
I  saw  two  as  God  had  made  for  one 
another,  it's  that  there  pretty  one  and 
our  Chaplain.  Heaven  bless  the  two  on 
'em  1 " 

But  Bessy  looks  grave ;  and  Bobby  has 
to  tug  her  hand  ever  so  to  make  her  listen 
to  his  prattle. 
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A    SERIAL    STORY. 

By  th*  Author  of  **Zucy  CarUr," 

CHAPTER  XI. 
BROWNIE  MAKBS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  dining  at  Eastwood.  Mr.  Litton's 
absence  had  been  prolonged  beyond  his 
anticipation,  and,  as  she  sat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Northcott  speculated  whether  her  brother 
would  arrive  by  the  train  which  was 
nearly  due. 

'*  I  wish  you  had  more  control  over  that 
animal^  Margaret/'  she  said,  frowning  at 
Lion,  who  lay  at  full  length  on  the  hearth- 
rug.  ''He  never  used  to  growl  in  that 
way." 

Brownie  was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
for  she  had  been  compelled  to  write  asking 
Clement  not  to  come  again  to  Mrs.  Clow's. 

«  TTnde  Walter  must  have  come  back, 
auntie/'  she  answered.  "I  had  better 
chain  him  up ; "  and  she  whistled  to  Lion 
to  follow  her.  Upon  her  return  to  the 
drawing-room  she  found  that  her  suspicion 
was  correct  Mr.  Litton  had  already  made 
his  appearance.  His  right  arm  was  sus- 
pended in  a  silk  scarf,  instead  of  the  more 
clumsy  leather  case,  and  altogether  his 
appearance  was  neater  than  when  we  first 
ma!le  his  acquaintance ;  although  there  was 
still  a  certain  devil-may-care  air  which  led 
you  to  thin^  him  the  most  open-heaited, 
ingenuous  fellow  in  the  world. 

"I  do  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your 
vudt,"  said  Mrs.  Northcott,  but  he  waved 
the  suggestion  aside  as  though  it  were 
quite  beneath  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary ;  but  I  did  not  go 


for  enjoyment.  Not  so  soon,  you  know; 
I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

^*  Dear  Walter  I "  murmured  Mrs.  North- 
cott. 

"Well,  why  did  you  go  to  London, 
Uncle  Walter  % "  enquired  Brownie,  with 
becoming  simplicity. 

'<I  went  on  business,  Margaret,"  he 
replied,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  impress 
every  hearer  with  the  great  importance  of 
that  business. 

''You  have  never  told  us  that  Uncle 
Walter  had  any  business,  auntie,"  she  per- 
sisted j  whereupon  Mrs.  Northcott — her- 
self tantalised  by  curiosity — reproved  her 
niece  for  the  impertinence  of  the  remark. 

"No  matter,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Litton, 
'<  we  invite  enquiry.  Enquiry  is  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils,  so  to  speak.  If  you  will 
excuse  me  a  miaute,  there  is  something — 
a  little  parcel  in  fact  —  I  won't  be  a 
minute." 

Maud  closed  the  album  she  had  been 
showing  to  Anderson,  and  they  all  awaited 
Mr.  Litton's  return  with  much  curiosity. 
He  did  not  keep  them  long,  and,  in  a  few 
moments  Anderson  was  assisting  him  to 
unfasten  a  small  brown  paper  bundle,  from 
which  he  took  a  still  smaller  packet, 
handing  it  to  his  sister. 

"Mary,"  he  began  excitedly,  and  ap- 
pearing actually  to  shine  with  enthusiasm, 
"  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  to  accept  tUs 
trifle  a  long  time  ago.  Bat,  what  with  my 
accident  and  poor  Northcott's  death  you 
will  forgive  the  delay,  won't  you  ?  After 
all  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle." 

''  Oh,  Walter  1"  she  exclaimed,  when  she 
had  removed  the  tissue-paper  covering, 
"  how  very  kind  of  you.  How  beautiful — 
lovely  1    What  a  pity  I  am  in  mourning. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  nugget/'  said  Maud,  lean- 
ing forward  to  admire  the  present.     "  Did 
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you  bring  it  with  yon  from  North  America, 
under' 

"Yes,  Maud,  yes  —  certainly;  from  my 
own  mine.  It  is  nothn^— nothing  at  all ;  a 
mere  bagateBe.  Onif  vKgta  gold ;  aothiiig 
of  any  conteqaemea    A  mere  bagatelle/ 

WUbt  Mm  Nortkcott  continued  to 
admisir  the  nugget,  and  to  tfaaak  the  donor, 
Mr.  Liikm  took  a  second  and  larger  parcel 
from  the  brown  paper  and  handed  it  to 
Maud,  watching  her  as  she  unfolded  her 
treasure  with  his  faee  as  flashed  and  his 
eyes  as  bright  as  they  often  were  by  that 
hour  in  the  evening. 

"This,"  he  explained,  "is  only  a  Uttle 
specimen  of  gold  in  the  quartz.  You  can 
see  the  veins — there,  you  see.  Pretty, 
aren't  they,  Maud)  Look,  Anderson. 
We  crush  it  all  up  together,  you  know,  and 
separate  the  gold-dust  from  the  rest  by 
means  of  quicksilver.  Gold  has  an  affinity 
to  quicksilver — of  course  you  know  that 
Lucky  quicksilver,  ehl  Now  it  is  your 
turn,  Maggie/'  he  continued,  when  Maud 
had  duly  thanked  him.  "Last,  but  not 
least,  yon  know.  Humph  1  I  am  sorry  I 
haven't  a  better  specimen  to  offer  you; 
unfortunately,  I  did  not  put  these  things 
up  myself.  I  left  it  to  some  one  else,  and 
this  is  the  result  It  is  a  piece  of  simple 
quartz,  you  see.  Never  mind  j  it  isn't  the 
value  of  a  present,  is  it  t  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  quMrtz  as  Maud's,  only  without  the 
gold;  that's  the  only  difference.  It  is  very 
chaste,  isn't  iti — m  white,  you  see.  If 
you  put  the  two  together  under  a  glass- 
case,  and  stand  Maud's  in  front — ehl — 
nobody  will  be  any  the  wiser." 

**I  shall  value  it  because  it  has  come 
from  your  own  mine.  Uncle  Walter,"  said 
this  contented  girl — "  your  vei^  own." 

*'  That's  so,"  he  answered,  taking  two  or 
three  sheets  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
'*  If  vou  read  one  of  these  it  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  You'll  find  it  interesting,  I 
can  assure  you.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  affair,  into  a  Company.  I  was  never  a 
greedy  man " 

*' Nobody  could  ever  say  that  of  you, 
Walter,"  said  Mrs.  Northcott,  lookmg  at 
her  nugget. 

•*  Thank  you,  Mary,"  he  continued ;  "  I 
rather  think  not  'Thank  Heaven,  I'm 
always  ready  to  share  what  I  have  with 
others.  Who  those  others  are  to  be,"  he 
added,  looking  around  him,  shrewdly, 
''must,  of  course,  depend  upon  themselves. 
It  would  certamly  be  gratifying  to  know 
that  I  was  benefiting  my  own  flesh  and 
blood " 


"  That  is  so  like  you,  dear  Walter." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,  Mary— I  hope  it  is. 
Boil  as  I  say,  there  is  no  compulsion. 
There  it  is— Snt  eome,  first  served.  If 
those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me  don't 
choose  to  take  advantage  of  Bxuk  a — I  may 
say — ^golden — ha  1  ha  I — inch  a  golden  op- 
pottmity,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
Juftt  put  one  of  those  prospectuses  in  your 
pocket,  Anderson.  When  you  read  it  it 
will  make  your  mouth  water." 

*'  And  I  have  always  said  you  were  un- 
fortunate, WaRer ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  North- 
cott, with  an  air  of  disappointment;  at 
which  Mr.  Litton  showed  his  black  teeth, 
and  chuckled  audiUy.  Then,  it  being  past 
ten  o'clock,  Anderson  took  his  leave. 

On  the  foUowb^  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Litton  was  alone  m  the  study,  a  mass  of 
loose  papers  on  his  right,  a  half-finished 
box  of  Clement's  Intimidmds  on  his  left. 
He  was  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  at  once  bundled  most  of  the  papers 
into  a  drawer. 

"What,  Margaret!"  be  exdafaned,  «I 
thought  you  had  all  gone  out" 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  yoo,  so  I  re- 
mained at  home,"  she  replied.  "  Perhaps 
you  are  busy  % " 

"  Wei),  you  know,  I  am  rather  busy," 
he  said,  holdhig  the  door  only  half-open  so 
as  to  bar  her  entrance.  "  Won't  it  keep, 
Margaret;  won't  another  time  do  as 
welir' 

He  regarded  Brownie  as  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh ;  for  although  she  had  hitely  seemed 
bent  upon  ingratiating  herself  with  him, 
yet  at  times  she  had  gone  very  near  to 
offering  him  direct  insmts.  He  had  also 
overheard  her  teaching  Lion  to  growl  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  to  whine 
when  he  heard  Clement's. 

"Oh  yes,  my  business  will  keep,"  she 
answered,  observing  that  he  was  gradually 
closing  the  door  upon  her.  "I  only  wanted 
to  speak  about  the  mine " 

What  a  transformation  I      The  words 


were  a  talismaa  Wide  open  flew  the 
door;  back  stepped  its  guardian,  waving 
Brownie  to  a  chair  with  t^e  air  of  a  polite 
dentist 

"So  you  want  to  say  something  about 
the  mine.  The  prospectus  has  interested 
you  t  I  drew  it  up  myself,  Margaret ;  I 
think  it's  pretty  well  done.  Perluips  you 
want  me  to  point  out  the  exact  locality 
on  the  map.  Notlung  easier,  if  you  can 
only  show  me  a  map  with  it  on,  my  dear 
girl." 

'*l   think   I   understand   whereabouts 
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the  mine  is/'  she  answered,  '*only  I 
thought  there  vrere  shares  or  something. 
If  yoxk  dcm't  mind|  I  £^ald  like  to  have  a 
few.  Bat  if  yon  woald  raUier  I  did  not^ 
ot  cennsey  it  does  not  master  at  alL'' 

"My  dear  Margavet!"  he  cried, 
reproachfully.  "Ton  remember  what  I 
said  the  other  evening.  It  is  always  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  help  my  f  nmds. 
Whether  those  friends  ase  worth  the 
tfoable  is  another  mattw.  Now,  how 
many  shares  would  you  like  1 '' 

"I  have  not  much  mc^My/'  she  said, 
'*  bew  much  are  they,  please )  How  many 
d#  yoa  think  I  ndght  take,  just  to  begin 
with)" 

« There  are  two  thousand  shares  at  ten 
pounds  per  share,"  he  answered,  consulting 
tkepffospectus;  "four  pounds  payable  on 
appBeation,  four  on  allotment,  after  ^ich 
it  is  hoped  no  further  call  will  be  made. 
Now,  as  a  friend,  Margaret,  I  can't  advise 
yoa  to  tabe  fewer  than  tea  Ten  I  con- 
sider a  vecy  moderate  number.  You  could 
iio4  take  Ibwer  that  ten,  with  what  I 
eaSk  decency,  you  know.  You  will  just 
fill  up  a  form  I  shall  give  you.  Have  you 
got  your  cheque-book  1  That's  right. 
Well,  then,  you  will  draw  a  cheque  for 
forty  pounds.  Four  pounds  a  share,  you 
IsaoWf  and  then  the  whole  thing  is  done 
with  for  the  present  The  shares  will 
soon  be  aUotted ;  then  3pott  will  draw  an- 
other little  cheque  for  forty  pounds ;  four 
pomids  per  share  on  allotmmt.  You  see, 
tho  whole  thing  is  as  simple  as  ABC." 

<'But,"  said  Brownie,  ''I  am  afraid  I 
can  hardly  spare  eighty  pounds  this 
qnavtof." 

*'0h,  oh,  so  you  are  extvavagant,  are 
yout  My  little  niece  spendo  her  money  as 
fast  as  she  gets  it,  does  she  1 "  beezdaimed, 
in  great  glee,  as  he  rested  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

''I  have  only  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  my  own,"  she  asHwered,  risbg 
abraptly,  and  thus  shaking  off  hk  hand. 

'*  When  do  you  come  of  i^e,  Mai^aret  I" 
he  asked. 

"In  November.  I  am  a  Guy,  you  know; 
my  birthday  is  on  the  fifth" 

''Then,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Ha,  ha;  a 
Qwf  1  Well  it  would  be  a  pity  to  roast 
yon,  wouldn't  it  %  Just  give  me  a  cheque 
for  the  first  forty  now,  mi  sign  thkform 
d  appUeation,  aiid  I— yes,  I  will  lend  you 
the  lest  myself  until  your  buthday.  Then 
you  can  pay  me  back  ;  and  you  might  like 
to  take  a  few  more  shares  at  the  sMne 
time." 


«  Very  likely,"  she  said,  and  producing 
her  cheque-book,  she  sat  down  to  draw 
a  cheque  for  forty  pounds,  payable  to 
"  Walter  Litton,  Esquire,  or  order."  After 
?Fhich  she  ako  signed  her  name  to  a  form 
of  application  for  forty  shares  in  the  "  New 
Colorado  Wheal  Beef  Mining  Company, 
Limited,"  in  aceordanee  with  Mr.  Litton's 
instructions.  ..-rji 

"  I  am  going  to  treat  you  just  as  if  you 
were  a  total  stranger,  Abrgaret,"  he  said. 
''There's  no  friendriiip  in  business,  I 
AM.  write  you  a  recent  in  proper  form, 
just  as  though  I  bad  never  seen  you 
before." 

Slipping  the  riing  off  his  arm,  he 
began  slowly  and  clumsily  to  sign  the 
receipt  The  letters  were  large  and  round, 
like  those  of  a  schoolboy,  and  every  line 
was  shaky  in  consequence  of  the  swollen 
condition  of  his  fingers. 

**  There,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  care^ 
fully  back  in  its  sling,  "put  that  back  in 
your  pocket,  and  wsk  yourself  a  very 
lucky  girl.  I  guess  I  could  double  that 
five  thousand  pounds  of  yours  in  a  twelve- 
month, if  you  only  came  to  me  for  ad- 
vice.   Double  it)    Ah,  treble  it" 

''  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  Uke  to 
do,"  she  replied.  <'I  am  so  stupid  over 
thiDgs  of  this  kind.  Uncle  Walter,  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  biow  about  this *• 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  he  cried,  seizing 
her  right  hand  with  his  left  and  shaking 
it  heartily,  '*you  may  trust  me.  I  won't 
tnreathe  a  wokL  I  am  dkappointed  in  the 
others,  Margaret ;  especially  in  Maud — no 
spirit  I  do  like  to  see  a  little  spirit  in  a 
girl." 

"Wouldn't  she  take  any  shares  wiien 
you  acted  her  ?  "  enqumd  Brownie. 

"I  didn't  ask  her.  I  ask  nobody.  I 
merely  describe  the  mine  and  leave  people 
to  do  as  tkey  like.  A  wonderful  property 
— wonderfid.  But,  as  I  tell  you,  Maud 
has  no  spirit  Upon  my  soul,  Margaret, 
there  ie  more  smse  in  your  little  finger 
thsfli  in  all  the  rest  of  them  put  together." 

Throwing  open  the  door,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm he  would  have  bidden  her  farewell 
a  second  time. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said;  "but  you  WL 
shake  hands,"  and  so  she  made  her  escape. 

CHAPTER  XII.      INSPIRATION. 

If  any  one  had  asked  Brownie  for  what 
immediate  reason  she  had  taken  those 
shares,  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
return  a  satisfactory  answer. 
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Realising  the  difiElcnlty  of  proviDg  the 
negative  propoeition  that  Clement  had  not 
forged  his  father's  name,  it  only  remained 
to  show  positively  that  the  crime  had  been 
committed  by  Mr.  Litton — that  is  to  say,  by 
some  one  acting  at  Mr.  Litton's  Instigation. 

Brownie  believed  that  the  proceeds  of 
that  forgery  had,  amongst  other  things, 
fornifihed  the  means  to  purchase  tike 
presents  alleged  to  have  come  from  North 
America.  Mrs.  Noithcott,  who  had  much 
money  to  invest,  had  received  the  most 
valuable  gift;  Maud,  possessing  less,  had 
received  less;  whilst  Brownie  herself, 
from  whom  little  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  been  presented  with  a  stone. 

But  not  only  with  a  stone;  for  affixed 
to  its  jageed  side  was  a  small  blue  and 
white  label,  such  as  a  collector  might  use 
to  number  his  specimens. 

Anxious  to  learn  all  that  was  possible 
concerning  Mr.  Litton,  Brownie  began  to 
perceive  that  she  had  been  unwise  to 
allow  herself  to  appear  in  the  least  degree 
antagonistic  towards  hint  However  dis- 
tasteful ft  might  be  to  worm  herself  into 
his  favour  wi&  the  idea  of  betraying  him, 
this  seemed  the  moat  promising  policy  to 
pursue,  and  its  first  practical  result  was 
the  investment  of  her  small  capital  in  the 
gold  mine. 

Mr.  Litton,  for  his  part,  was  too  well 
versed  in  the  reading  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  surprised  at  Brownie's  conduct 
Of  course  the  prospect  of  gain  was  enticing 
to  her^  as  it  was  to  thousands  of  wiser 
persons.  He  had  seen  so  many  shrewd  men 
of  business  give  the  lie  to  their  former 
records  upon  the  mere  chance  of  gaining 
much  for  little  at  no  expenditure  of  brain 
or  body,  that  Brownie  was  classed  with 
a  crowd  of  other  imbeciles. 

Upon  drawing  up  his  blind  the  next 
momiDg,  Mr.  Litton  saw  that  the  long 
spell  of  fine  weather  was  broken.  It 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  carry  their  hay,  and  now  the 
timely  change  would  serve  to  fill  the  ears 
of  com  before  the  sun  came  forth  once 
more  to  ripen  them  for  the  sickle. 

Helping  himself  to  a  mackintosh  of 
Clement's,  which  still  hung  in  the  hall, 
Mr.  Litton  set  forth  to  the  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  cashing  Brownie's  cheque. 

"  Too  soon  to  say  I'm  off  to  London, 
again,"  he  muttered,  as  he  came  forth  from 
Sir  Edward  Spearing's  office ;  then  draw- 
ing his  cape  carefully  round  him,  he  took  a 
somewhat  unfrequented  road  which  led 
to  Eastwood. 


He  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  he 
saw  some  one  coming  towards  him  at  a 
swinging  pace ;  some  one  whom  he  only 
too  easily  recognised.  But  there  happened 
to  be  no  turning  between  himself  and  the 
advancing  foe ;  so,  putting  a  bold  face  to 
the  inevitable,  he  averted  his  eyes  and 
continued  his  way. 

But  Clement  did  not  intend  him  to  do 
so  without  interruption. 

''Let  me  pass,  confound  you!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Litton,  as  the  other  stopped 
dead  in  front  of  him. 

**  You  scoundrel ! "  cried  Clement,  glar- 
ing at  him  through  the  small  waterfall 
which  ran  from  the  peak  of  his  cloth 
cap. 

*<  You  know  I  can't  defend  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Litton,  putting  his  lame  arm  ob- 
trusively forward,  "or  you  wouldn't 
dare—" 

"Wouldn't  dare!"  shouted  Clement, 
who  now  had  him  by  the  throat,  ''you 
know  better  than  that.  I  would  not  stay 
my  hand  from  killing  a  mad  dog  because 
he  was  wounded;  why  should  I  spare  a 
dangerous  animal  like  you  1 " 

It  was  all  very  well  to  reason  in  this 
manner;  but  the  man  was  too  badly 
handicapped  for  Clement  to  work  his 
sweet  wUl  upon  him  with  an  easy  con- 
science. With  a  hearty  shove  he  sent 
Mr.  Litton  sprawling  on  the  ground  a  few 
yards  away.  He  regained  his  feet,  and 
the  two  stood  confronting  one  another, 
heedless  of  the  sound  of  approaching 
wheels. 

"  Grood  morning,  Clement ! " 

It  was  Mrs.  Oliver,  seated  on  the  box- 
seat  of  her  husband's  high  dog-cart,  and 
looking  charming,  even  in  her  waterproof. 

"  A  delightful  day,  is  it  not  t "  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  groom  jumped  down  to  the 
horse's  head.  "My  truant  husband  has 
sent  a  telegram  for  some  things,  and  here 
am  I,  like  a  dutiful  wife,  taking  them  to 
the  station  myself.  If  you  like  to  jump 
up,  Clement,  I  will  drop  yon  at  your 
rooms." 

"When  you  came  up,"  he  said,  "I  was 
just  thinking  of " 

"  Of  going  home  out  of  the  storm.  The 
wisest  thing  you  could  do.  You  don't 
introduce  me,  so  I  shall  act  for  myself. 
Mr.  Litton,  I  haute  known  you  by  debt  for 
a  long  time.  Your  broken  arm  lends  you 
distinction,  you  know.  If  Clement  won't 
come  with  me,  perhaps  you  will  t " 

He  needed  no  second  bidding;  and, 
before  Clement  ^could  realise    the   posi- 
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Uon,  Mrs.  Oliver  had  throvirii  him  a 
laaghiDg  good-bye,  and  driven  off  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  Mr.  Litton,  con- 
gratnkting  herself  upon  her  success  in 
parting  two  men  who  were  so  plainly  bent 
upon  mischief. 

Thanks  to  the  training  to  which  Brownie 
had  been  subjected  by  her  uncle,  she 
was  very  methodical  in  the  keeping  of  her 
accounts,  differing  in  this  respect  both  from 
Clement  and  Maud,  although  they  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  same  auspicec. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  August, 
Brownie  sat  in  her  own  room  with  an  open 
account-book  before  her,  a  few  cancelled 
cheques,  some  scraps  of  paper  covered  with 
sums  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction, 
her  banker's  pass-book,  and  a  bottle  of 
eau  de-cologne. 

Perplexity  was  on  her  face  as  she 
examined  the  back  of  the  cheque  which 
&he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Litton — perhaps  the 
largest  she  had  ever  drawn.  Opening  her 
desk,  she  brought  forth  the  receipt  which 
she  bad  seen  him  sign,  together  with  a 
soiled  envelope  that  he  had  received  during 
the  earlier  days  of  his  incapacity,  and  the 
writer  of  which  still  occasionally  wrote  to 
him.  Placing  these  three  specimens  of  hand- 
writing close  together,  she  bent  over  them 
for  a  critical  examination;  then,  tilting 
back  her  chair,  and  passing  her  fingers 
through  her  unruly  hair  in  a  very  boyish 
fashioQ,  she  continued  to  stare  abstractedly 
out  of  window. 

Suddenly  the  chair  stood  firmly  on  its 
four  legs  again.  Light  had  come  to 
Brownie.  "Eureka,  eureka  1"  she  might 
have  cried,  for,  indeed,  she  believed — i  ightly 
or  wrongly  —  that  she  had  found  that 
which  she  had  been  so  long  seekmg. 

Before  rejoining  Maud  and  Mrs.  Norbh- 
cott^  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Clement — in 
defiance  of  her  aunt's  command — asking 
him  to  meet  her  outside  Mrs.  Clow's  door 
on  the  following  Thursday. 

Never  was  an  invitation  received  more 
gladly,  coming  as  it  did  after  several 
weelu  of  utter  drearinesa  It  was  true 
that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  succeeded  in  charm- 
ing him  again  into  a  good  humour,  with 
the  result  that  Captain  Oliver's  note-book 
contained  another  of  Clement's  little  bills ; 
bat  life,  aa  a  whole,  seemed  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable,  and  many  a  time  had  he  re- 
gretted Brownie's  request  that  he  would 
remain  at  Middletoa 

Seldom  had  he  seen  Brownie  look  so 
happy,  never  so  beautiful;  whether  her 
blade  dress  lent  her  a  charm,  or  whether 


the  dress  itself  was  the  debtor;  whether 
the  neat  straw  hat  set  off  her  face,  or 
her  sweet  face  set  off  the  hat,  Clement 
could  not  tell.  As  she  came  quickly 
to  meet  him,  with  her  short,  impulsive 
steps,  with  outstretched  bands  and  flushed 
face,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hinder  him- 
self from  falling  at  her  feet  and  at  once 
declaring  himself  her  slava 

'*  Clement,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  re- 
sist asking  you  to  come,  as  soon  as  I  had 
the  least  little  bit  of  good  news  for  you. 
Really,  really,  I  do  believe  this  trouble 
will  not  last  much  longer.  Do  be  brave 
and  hopeful  just  a  little  while " 

"  And  then.  Brownie ) " 

"  Then — oh — then— then  you  will  be 
able  to  come  home  again,  and  everything 
will  be  just  as  it  was  before  uncle's  death." 

'*It  can  never  be  the  same,"  he  said, 
gloomily. 

<<  Yes,  yes,  it  can,  Clement.  I  am  sure 
I  am  on  the  right  track,  at  last.  I  can 
see  now — so  clearly;  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  prove  it  to  the  rest — to  Henry  Qray- 
son,  and  all  of  them." 

"  Do  you  actually  mean  to  tell  me,  that 
you  know  who  forged  the  cheque.  Brownie  t 
that  you  know  who  actually  wrote  my 
father's  name  ? " 

<<  Yes,"  she  said,  **  I  believe  I  do  know." 

'^For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  then.  I 
won't  lose  a  second.  I  will  expose  the 
pair  of  them.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he 
met  me  the  other  day,  and  that  I  came 
within  an  ace  of  knocking  the  life  out  of 
himi" 

''Yes— at  least,  I  heard  from  auntie. 
If  you  act  like  thatj  you  will  spoil  every- 
thing," 

**  You  have  not  told  me,  Brownia  If 
you  are  so  certain,  tell  me  the  scoundrel's 
name,  and  I  will  soon  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  yet,"  she  answered. 
'*  You  must  take  my  word  for  it  I  hold 
a  clue;  but  I  have  no  proof — nothing 
which  would  convince  Henry  Grayson. 
If  I  let  you  into  the  secret,  I  know  what 
you  would  do;  if  my  suspicion  once  be- 
came known,  it  would  be  met  by  ridicule, 
and  never  come  to  anything.  But»  I  tell 
you  that  I  know ;  I  have  made  my  first 
advance ;  and  truly — ^truly,  Clement,  there 
need  be  no  fear  for  the  rest" 

*'  Upon  my  word,  it  is  too  bad,"  Clement 
replied.  "I  thought  that  you  knew  for 
certain.  A  suspicion  I  What  is  the  worth 
of  a  suspicion  % " 

''  But,  Clement,  indeed,  it  is  more  than 
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a  nupicion.  It  is  a  certainty;  or,  at 
least,  it  will  be.  Not  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  now,  thoagh  3  if  I  did  that,  the  whole 
thing  would  end  in  nothing.  I  mast  have 
calmer  conneel  tban  yonra ** 

"  Anderson's,  of  coarse,"  he  exclaimed. 

'« Oh,"  she  said,  hastily,  <<  I  have  not 
told  yon  about  Uncle  Walter's  gold  mine. 
Look  at  those  clouds,  Clement;  aoren't 
they  beautiful)  Your  troubles  will  pass 
away  just  so.  Let  us  sit  down  here 
a  little  while." 

They  had  taken  the  path  across  the 
^ds,  and  were  near  to  the  lane  again. 
Clement  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
prolong  the  interyiew. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  his  gold  mine  t " 
he  asked,  holding  her  in  hh  arms  for  ooe 
ddicious  moment,  as  he  lifted  her  to  the 
top  bar  of  the  stile. 

Then  she  told  him  all  about  the  pre- 
sents. "Unde  talks  of  nothing  else  but 
hii  mine  and  Mrs.  Oliver — ^your  friend, 
you  know,  Clement.  Yes,  it  is  a  won- 
derful mine ;  you  dip  your  hand  in,  and 
out  it  comes  full  of  nuggets." 

''You  don't  suppose  he  will  find  any 
OBe  who  is  fool  enough  to  trust  him  with 
their  money  f "  asked  Clement 

"  At  any  rate,  I  can  name  two  fools,"  she 
latched.     "  Captain  Oliver,  for  one " 

"  Not  he,"  said  Clement ;  "  Oliver  knows 
too  well  what  he  is  up  to." 

**  Captain  Oliver  is  to  be  what  they  call 
a  director,"  she  continued,  <^and  I  am 
the  other  fool,  Clement.  I  wanted  to 
ingratiate  myself  with  Uncle  Walter,  and 
that  seemed  the  only  way." 

*<  Rather  an  expensive  way.  Brownie. 
If  Oliver  has  taken  shares,  depend  upon 
it,  he  has  not  paid  for  them.  You  need 
not  fear  his  being  m^e  a  victim;  he  is 
the  last  man  in  tl^  world  to  be  used  as  a 
cat's-paw." 

**  Uncle  Walt^  is  always  at  the  Nook," 
she  said.  ''He  seems  to  know  Curtain 
OHver  very  well.  He  says  he  met  him 
in  Col<Mrado.  Captain  Oliver  is  con- 
stantly writmg  to  him — ^about  the  mine, 
I  suppose.  Hease  don't  say  I  told  you 
they  knew  one  another.  Uncle  is  always 
singing  Mrs.  Oliver's  praises;  I  suppose 
there  must  be  something  nice  about  her, 
or  you  would  not  all  be  so  eager  for  her 
society.  By-the-by,"  she  added,  descending 
from  her  seat  on  the  stile,  "Mrs.  Batter- 
worth  said  sho  should  write  to  you.  Sho  is 
very  anxious  to  see  your  face  at  the  f^te." 

"I  had  the  letter  yesterday,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 


**  Then  you  can't  refuse  to  go,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  sprang  from  the  stile. 
"But,  Clement,  Uncle  Walter  is  sure  to 
accompany  Maud  and  me.  You  won't 
take  any  notice  of  him,  will  yout  No 
more  thrashings,  if  you  please.  Not  that 
I  should  mind  his  being  thrashed.  I 
should  rather  like  it — when  it  is  all  over. 
You  can't  think  how  I  abominate  him ! " 

He  accompanied  her  as  far  as  he  could, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  seen  by 
any  one  at  Ea&twood,  and  then  left  her, 
to  return  to  his  lonely  lodgings  in  the 
High  Street. 


A  GREAT  NEED  OP  THE 
PRESENT  AGE. 

This  is  an  age  of  unrest.  The  wheels 
of  life  are  for  ever  thundering  around  us ; 
and  when  the  liamesB  is  not  actually 
galling  our  shoulders,  it  is  constantly 
ringing  and  rattling  in  our  ears.  Every 
trope  that  can  illustrate  strenuous  en- 
deavour, feverish  haste,  tumultuous  con- 
fusion, and  the  discordant  clamours  of 
a  myriad  battling  Egos,  may  be  fitly 
employed  to  depict  the  chaotic  pageant. 
Not  only  in  the  region  of  action,  but  in 
that  of  opinion,  the  same  agitation  pre- 
vails. Many  are  the  victmes  which  have 
been  won  by  the  armies  of  Light  and  Pro- 
gress, and  we  duly  celebrate  them  in 
hymns  neither  few  nor  modest.  Infinite 
is  the  vista  of  progress  before  us.^  We 
have  overcome  apparent  impossibilities; 
we  have  reconciled  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  physical  and  moral  world.  We  call 
this  nineteenth  century  the  *'  glorious  pro- 
duct of  the  ages,"  and  are  not  absolutely 
devoid  of  self-conscicmsness  in  uttering  the 
eulogium.  But,  with  all  the  possessions 
we  enjoy,  and  all  the  trophies  we  have 
won,  one  supreme  good  has  eluded  us. 
Life  has  become  a  worn  and  weary  thing — 
and  we  need  Repose. 

We  areeomethnes  tempted  to  think  that 
when  man  discovered  and  applied  steam  and 
eketricity  he  raised  two  devils,  which  have 
for  ever  enslaved  him;  and  that  a  side  of  the 
truth,  at  all  events,  is  observed  in  regarding 
him  as  one  among  the  many  complicated 
machines  which  are  driven  by  their  agency. 
We  run  the  hot  race  of  existenoe  as  best 
we  can ;  but,  however  jaded  our  powers, 
we  must  quicken  the  pace  in  answer  to 
the  prick  of  the  electric  spur.  The  furnace 
of  the  steam  engine  communicates  its  heat 
to  the  blood  of  every  passenger  in  the 
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tiam;  and  all  the  ways  of  life  are  rail- 
wajs. 

Those  exquisite  Unes  in  the  opening  to 
the  "  Castle  of  Indolence  "— 

A  pleMing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was. 
Of  drcuuns  that  ware  before  the  half -shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  air  which  pass, 
For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky ; 
There  eke  the  soft  delights  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  novered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest, 

come  to  ns  in  these  days  with  a  soothing 
charm  that  is  almost  a  physical  sensation : 
"Yohxptnons  as  the  first  approach  of 
deep." 

Sometimes  that  hnmorons  little  Dutch 
picture,  painted  by  "Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker," seems,  as  we  gaze  and  think,  to 
receive  us  iuto  its  drowsy  atmosphere; 
and  Aere  aira  times  of  mental  and  physical 
stress  when  we  are  inclined  to  envy  those 
spherical  old  burgermeesters  of  New 
Netherlands  the  dozy  qxrietude  of  their 
eiiatence. 

The  governor  was  Mynheer  Wouter  van 
TwUler.  ''His  bee— that  infallible  index 
erf  the  mind — presented  a  vast  expanse  un- 
ftirrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles 
which  diHfigure  the  htiman  countenance 
with  wltat  ie  termed  expressfon.  •  .  •  His 
habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person :  he 
daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appro- 
priating exactly  an  hour  to  each;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he 
slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four  and 
twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter 
van  Twffler — a  true  philosopher;  for  his 
mind  was  either  elevated  above  or  tran- 
quil^ settled  below  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  this  world.  .  .  . 

"The  province  of  New  Netherlands, 
destitute  of  wealth,  possessed  a  sweet  tran- 
quillity that  wealth  could  never  purchase. 
There  were  neither  public  commotions  nor 
privato  qtmrrels ;  neither  parties,  nor  sects, 
nor  schisms ;  neither  prosecutions,  nor 
triak,  nor  punishments;  nor  were  there 
counsdlors,  attorneys,  catchpolls,  or  hang- 
men. Every  man  attended  to  what  little 
business  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have,  or 
neglected  it  if  he  pleased  without  asking 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbour.  In  those 
days  nobody  meddled  with  concerns  above 
his  comprehension,  nor  thrust  his  nose  into 
other  people's  affairs,  nor  neglected  to  cor- 
rect hie  own  conduct  and  reform  his  own 
character,  in  his  zeal  to  pull  to  pieces  the 
diaracters  of  others ;  but,  in  a  word,  every 
respectable  citizen  ate  when  he  was  not 


hungry,  draLk  when  he  was  not  thirsty, 
and  went  regularly  to  bed  when  the  sun 
set  and  the  fowls  went  to  roost,  whether 
he  was  sleepy  or  not.  .  «  .  Everything, 
therefore,  went  on  as  it  should  do,  and  in 
the  usual  words  employed  by  historians  to 
express  the  welfare  of  a  country,  '  the  pro- 
fbundest  laranquillity  reigned  throughout 
the  province.' " 

The  harassed  mind  experiences  a  sense 
of  calm  even  from  the  delicious  irony  of  a 
description  like  this.     But  the  weariest 
spkit  quickly  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  re- 
pose that  is  purely  sensual    The  well-fed 
lethargy  of  the  worthy  Dutchmen  is  by  no 
means  to  be  set  up  as  an  ideal  existence. 
And  Thomson,  leading  us  through  those 
scenes  of  delicious  languor  in  the  first  part 
of  his  allegory,  brings  us  at  last  to  view 
the  miseries  of  soul  and  corruption  of  mind 
which  attend  upon  indolence.    It  is  unde- 
niably true,  however,  that,  physically  and 
mentally,  we  are  overdriven.    But  it  is  not 
by  any  cavilflng  at  the  conditions  of  modem 
society  tbat  we  can  hope  to  remedy  the 
evil.    Competition    is    the    all-perviiding 
spirit  of  the  day,  and  the  complaints  of 
Socialists  and  Professors  will  not  weaken 
its  terrific  energy.    So  long  as  men  place 
the  supreme  good  of  this  life  in  the  things 
external  to  themselves,  so  long  will  the 
present  stress  continue.    But  when  they 
become  simpler  in  their  desires,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  becoming  more  intellectual  in 
their  thoughts  and  tastes,  life  will  be  more 
quiet  and  deliberate,  and  a  higher  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  race  be  reached.  There- 
fore, the  repose  to  be  aimed  at  first  is 
repose  of  the  mind,  and  this  can  only  be 
gained  by  making  the  intellect  stronger  in 
action  and  more  delicate  in  perception,  so 
that  it  may  find  its  rest  in  itself,  and  thus 
be  independent  of  more  precarious  and 
exhausting  forms  of  enjoyment. 

We  do  not  allow  ourselves  time  to  think 
of  these  things.  Our  work  is  with  "  the 
madding  crowd,"  and  so  are  our  pleasures. 
In  truth 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

The  discordant  clangour  of  all  its  com- 
petitive brass  bands  is  distracting  and 
unceasing.  The  air  is  redolent  of  the 
frivolous  cigarette.  The  newspapers  have 
inarched  their  columns  into  the  Sunday  to 
possess  it,  and  on  that  "sweet  day,  so 
cool,  so  calm,  so  bright'' — wherein,  at 
lesEst,  we  might  mount  the  HiU  Contem- 
plation and  converse  with  the  great  and 
kindly  spirits  of  literature  and  poetry — we 
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tarn  our  ears  to  the  jargon  of  the  race- 
coarse,  or  listen  while  politician  shrieks 
against  politician.  One  half  of  oar  life  is 
vexed  with  the  worry  or  consomed  with 
the  fevers  of  businessi  and  the  other  half 
is  debilitated  by  trivial  amosementB  or  un- 
worthy excitements. 

Except  the  iinaxims  of  religion,  which 
come  to  us  staled  by  custom,  and  polarised 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — by  all  that  is  formal  and  com- 
monplace in  our  teacher  and  ourselves,  we 
receive  nothing  that  is  calculated  to  give 
our  minds  buoyancy  to  rise  above  these 
worldly  perturbations  and  rest  in  a  calmer 
atmosphere. 

The  physicians  may  write  their  perio- 
dical admonitions  in  the  ''Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  point  to  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  nervous  disorders;  but  it 
lies  not  with  them  to  <*  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased  "  of  this  age  and  generation. 
The  malady  is  sedulouuy  instilled  by  an 
education,  which  leads  us  to  invest  our  all 
of  mental  endeavour  and  spiritual  tran- 
quillity in  objects  which  are  infinitely 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  price  we  pay 
for  them. 

While  we  think  all  those  thoughts, 
feelings,  actions,  to  be  merely  dreamy  sen- 
timentalities, which  are  not  convertible 
into  a  money  equivalent,  or,  which  do  not 
reflect  some  modem  craze;  while  the 
primal  duties  and  all  the  lovely  charities  of 
life  are  taught  simply  as  duties,  and  with- 
out reference  to  their  relation  with  the 
sense  of  beauty  which  underlies  all  human 
good,  and  without  the  due  emphasis  upon 
the  pleasure  and  peace  which  their  exercise 
bestows,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  our 
troubles.  The  reasoning  faculty  of  the 
age  is  active  enough ;  it  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  poetic  sense,  in  its  largest  concep- 
tion, which  can  alone  help  us  to  gain  a 
proper  mental  equilibrium.  And  without 
this  sense  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
the  true  perspective  and  discern  the 
relative  real  importance  of  the  things 
which  make  up  life. 

Looking  at  the  prevailing  ideals  and 
methods  of  education  in  the  middle  classes 
of  society — ^perhaps  the  allusion  might  be 
carried  further — we  must  be  struck  with 
the  utter  absence  of  any  conception  of  its 
higher  functions  in  developing  that  side  of 
the  child's  mind,  which  should  prove  a 
pleasant  retreat  from  the  cares  of  the 
world.  Parents  imagine  they  are  doing 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 


them  in  sending  their  children  to  a  "  good 
school."  For  the  practical  business  of  life 
a  school  alone  can  sive  the  best  preparation. 
But  those  eentle  habits  of  thought  which 
accustom  we  mind  to  delight  in  the 
visionary  verities  of  the  poet  and  story- 
teller have  their  value,  and  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  wild  handling  of  chance.  In 
some  minds  the  fanciful  needs  pruning 
and  directing;  In  others  it  needs  stimu- 
lating. Bat  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  its  principle  exists  in  all  minds ;  and 
nowhere,  surely,  can  its  faculty  bo  so 
well  fostered  as  in  the  home,  and  through 
the  interacting  affection  of  father,  mother, 
and  child.  The  youngest  mind  is  sensitive 
to  a  poetic  and  sesthetic  influence,  pro- 
vided it  is  applied  in  a  wise,  unobtrusive 
way;  not  accompanied  with  grave,  moni- 
torial airs,  but  infused  into  the  fresh,  re- 
ceptive spirit  of  the  child  through  a  hundred 
little  home  pleasures  and  duties.  Child- 
hood is  the  time,  if  ever,  to  form  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought  which  shall  ''grow  with 
its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its 
strength."  Bichter  in  his  *<  Levana  "  has 
minutely  noticed  the  effect  which  the 
ordinary  surroundings  of  the  home  may 
have  upon  the  growth  of  an  infant's  mind. 
In  a  fine  passage  of  the  same  work  he  has  in- 
stanced the  grand  and  enduring  sentiments 
which  the  ceremonies  of  religion  could  create 
in  the  mind  of  a  little  boy  when  attendance 
upon  them  was  not  so  much  enjoined  as  a 
duty,  but  proposed  as  an  indulgence. 
Indeed,  the  youngest  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  great  deal  more  in  the  shape  of 
ideas  than  we,  who  find  it  so  difficult  to 
gain  new  ones,  may  well  imagine.  We 
can  all  recollect  among  our  earliest 
memories  the  feelings  of  awe,  wonder, 
or  delight,  which  etherealised  very  or- 
dinary circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
parent  both  to  expand  and  direct  this 
sense  of  the  poetic  in  his  child;  and  as 
he  strives  to  provide  for  the  physical 
and  material  well-being  of  his  offspring 
so  ought  he  to  aim  at  endowing  it 
with  a  quiet,  lovely  tract  of  mind,  as  a 
pleasaunce  and  repose  among  the  vicis- 
situdes of  its  later  lif  o. 

The  culture  of  his  mind,  towards 
which  every  young  man  in  the  middle 
classes  nowadays  fancies  he  does  a 
great  deal,  reproduces  the  sordidly 
utilitarian  character  of  ordinary  juvenile 
education.  A  language  or  two,  and  short- 
hand are  mastered.  Perhaps  some  cant  of 
literary  or  musical  criticism  is  learnt  for 
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convenational  porposes.  It  is  of  coarse 
Yory  necessary  tha^  we  should  have  some 
credit  both  with  the  banker  and  the 
world.  Bat  a  cultore  which  only  has  such 
objects  is  very  meagre  and  anreal;  and 
there  is  small  evidence  of  the  general 
coltivation  of  that  qoiet,  self-dependent 
enjoyment  of  literatare  which  is  of  such 
priceless  valae  amid  the  frictions  and  dis- 
couragements of  life.  A  very  young  man 
enters  the  world  full  of  energy  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
look  with  some  disdain  at  the  maxims 
which  imply  defeat  and  disappointment. 
Bat  when  the  evil  days  arrive,  and 
troubles  come  hand  in  hand,  the  coarse 
habit  of  mind  which  learns  only  that  it 
may  earn,  will  not  be  that  which  can  most 
easily  feel  the  best  consolation,  or  most 
readUy  respond  to  the  highest  encourage- 
ments. The  miserable  inadequacy  of  a 
man's  educational  accomplishments  becomes 
thos  apparent  when  he  has  to  fly  from 
himself  into  the  distractions  of  society  and 
amusement ;  or  to  retire  into  some  miser- 
able little  brain-cell  of  self-sympathising 
sorrow,  and  chew  the  bitter-sweet  morsels 
of  misanthropic  philosophy.  In  either 
case  he  has  been  led  to  depend  too  much 
on  that  which  is  apart  from  himself,  upon 
the  "  milk  and  praise  "  of  his  friends,  or 
on  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambitions. 

That  is  a  very  just  point  of  view  from 
which  a  man  is  appraised  by  his  fellows, 
and  which  is  necessarily  the  external  point 
of  view.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  another  equally  just  point  of 
view,  from  which  he  should  regard  himself 
and  try  to  recognise  his  own  value.  From 
the  former  point  he  may  be  measured  with 
tolerable  easa  But  to  Know  what  he  truly 
is — that,  indeed,  is  bjr  no  means  so  easy 
to  the  individual,  wmle  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  his  critics.  And  it  is  on  all 
hands  very  evident  to  us,  from  the  low 
standard  of  mental  pleasure  with  which 
men  are  satisfied,  that  they  form  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  their  capacity  for 
hidier  enjoyments. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  unduly  well  of 
some  of  their  capabilities,  and  it  is  not  un- 
natand  in  sach  cases  that  they  should 
think  unduly  ill,  or  not  at  all,  of  others. 
It  behoves  a  man  who  wishes  to  get  the 
most  happiness  out  of  life,  to  appreciate 
himsdfi  both  with  regard  to  his  faculty  for 
the  higher  pleasures,  and  for  his  actual  and 
potential  significance  in  the  world.  And 
U,  with  a  sober  mind,  he  pursues  this 
train   of  thought,  he  will  quickly  come 


to  feel  that  the  greatest  masters  lived, 
thought,  and  sang  for  him,  and  will 
not  be  content  with  the  tickling  interest 
of  the  ordinary  modern  novel.  He  will 
see  that  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  the 
teachings  of  that  ''slorified  slave,"  Epic- 
tetus,  who  expressed  this  self  -  regarding 
philosophy  in  the  directing  of  conduct  j 
nor  of  Plato,  who  did  the  same,  more 
particularly  in  the  directing  of  thought. 
And  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  swayed 
both,  and  the  secret  of  tranquillity  was 
with  them. 

While  Epictetus  teaches  us  that  only 
those  things  are  really  in  our  power  which 
are  concerned  with  our  becoming  and  being 
true  and  good,  that,  in  rightly  using  them, 
we  satisfy  a  natural  craving  of  the  soul, 
which,  unsupplied,  fills  the  life  with  a 
vague  disquiet,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  "divine  philosophy"  of 
ancient  literature  which,  did  we  but  take 
the  pains  to  learn  i^,  would  keep  the 
sky  blight  above  us,  and  the  air  quiet 
around  us  amid  all  the  storms  of  life. 

The  errors  of  the  Stoic  are  not  likely  to 
be  seconded  by  our  impulses,  while  his 
noble  appeals  to  the  deep  realities  of  our 
existence  have  a  power  to  quicken  and 
fortify  the  most  languid  spirit.  A  mind 
cultivated  to  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  would  crave  no  higher 
boon  than  the  power  to  create  that  which 
it  admires,  and  so  express  its  own  yearning 
to  the  ideal.  A  mind  attuned  to  the 
music  which  Plato  taught,  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  its  faculties,  both  in  thought 
and  life,  would  perceive  that  loveliness  in 
conduct  which  is  called  virtue,  and  desire 
that  generation  in  the  beautiful  which 
Socrates  describes  in  the  '*  Banquet "  as 
the  highest  love.  The  Christian  is  not 
rendered  less  one  by  such  studies,  nor  is 
the  infidel  made  less  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  religion. 

If  a  man  be  accomplished  in  the  sense 
of  poetry,  whether  expressed  in  music,  art, 
or  literature,  he  will  be  the  better  able  to 
distinguish  between  apparent  realities  and 
real  ones;  to  apply  a  Beikeleian  philosophy 
to  the  things  for  which  men  fight,  envy, 
and  hate  one  another,  and  distinguish  their 
futility  by  the  touchstone  of  his  tranquil 
mind.  Thus  his  liability  to  disappoint- 
ment will  be  diminished  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  desires  upon  that  which  is  in 
his  own  power,  and  his  independence  of 
soul  be  increased,  for  he  will  feel  that  none 
of  "  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the  op- 
pressor's wrong,   the    proud    man's    con- 
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tamely,"  can  interfere  with  the  enjoyments 
which  the  ezcorsiona  of  his  mind  through 
the  fields  of  literature  and  art  can  afford 
him.  He  can  retire  at  the  end  of  every 
da^'s  labour  from  all  the  sordid  valguities 
and  pettinesses  which  he  may  be  codnpelled 
to  endoxe,  to  a  Palace  Beautiful ;  and,  by 
converse  with  the  gsand  and  lovely  spirits 
of  the  past,  be  enaUed  to  utterly  forget  the 
mean  and  despicable  Mies  of  the  piesent. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  It  is 
a  faint  echo  of  a  very  old  philosophy.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  even  a 
traism  is  not  necessarily  a  sufficiently 
comprehended  truth.  Familiarity  with  a 
pbssse  is  one  thing ;  the  realisation  of  the 
truth  which  it  ezpvesaes  is  quite  another 
thing.  An  sesthelic  movement,  which 
was  speedily  damned  by  its  »wn  ex- 
travagances, was  set  on  foot  a  few  years 
ago.  Its  evangel  was  the  cultase  of  the 
beantifol.  Yet  this  old  idea,  which  if 
advocated  in  any  form  of  words,  would 
appear  disgustinely  trite,  came  with  tiie 
force  of  the  maddest  of  novelties  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  in  some 
concrete  form  to  the  actual  surroundings  of 
men.  And  if  the  eccentricities  of  the 
aesthetic  school  partially  explain  the  as- 
t<mishment  with  which  their  gospel  was 
first  received,  they  also  prove  how  signally 
the  preadiMs  themselves  failed  to  grasp 
tibe  si^ificance  of  the  old  doctrine. 
It  is  not  so  mudi  by  the  machinery  of 
**  aehools ''  and ''  eults  "  a&d  "  movements," 
and  reading -society  "culture"  compe- 
titions, as  by  the  silent,  gradual  influence 
of  a  better  home  -  ediicatkm,  and  a 
diffusion  of  higher  literature  esnong  the 
upper  and  middle-classes,  that  this  sense 
of  the  reality  of  poetry  and  literature 
can  be  created  and  sustained.  As  tlie 
feeling  prevails,  its  influence  will  extend 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  life.  Men 
will  Income  more  solicitous  to  enjoy  their 
lives,  and  lees  anxious  to  increase  their 
fortunes  as  they  become  capable  of  the 
most  enduring  pleasures,  and  find  them 
the  least  expensive.  The  frantic  rush 
to  El  Dorado  will  abate,  for  succeeding 
generations  will  prefer  to  wander  at 
sunset  idong  the  banks  of  the  liyssus  or 
the  Avon. 

"We  muflt  not  expect  Philosophy  to 
produoe  with  Mie  stroke  of  the  pen  the 
eonveme  effect  to  that  which  Bubens  pro- 
duced when  he  converted  a  uniling  child 
into  a  weeping  one  with  one  stroke  of  his 
brush.    It  is  sufficient  if  she  converts  the 


soul's    deep   mourning   garb   into    half- 
mourning." 

Thus  Biditer.  And  though  this  culti- 
vation of  our  faculties  for  delight  in  poetry 
and  beauty  every wheve--4n  pleasant  green 
fields  and  shining  riveis ;  in  happy  faees ; 
in  the  mighty  harmonies  and  teiid«r 
strains  of  music;  in  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur,  varied  as  human  natmre,  of  Utera- 
ture,  with  all  its  accompanbnents  ei 
laughter  and  tears — though  this  cuhnre 
cannot  divest  us  of  our  human  liabUtty 
to  the  burden  and  heat  of  these  feverish 
days,  it  can,  at  anyrate,  for  every  evening- 
time,  i»ovide  "  a  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a 
sleep  Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  healtiii  and 
quiet  breathing." 


ROUND  ABOUT  PABIS. 

SAINT  6EBMAIN  AND  SAINT  DENIS. 

At  Saint  Germain  (me  breathes  again. 
Heat,  and  dust,  and  turmoil  are  kCt 
behind  as  the  pleasant  heights  are  reaohed. 
Life  goes  easily  at  Saint  Oenuain,  aboot 
which  somethiug  of  well-bred  dignity  and 
repose  seems  still  to  spread  a  charm.  And 
for  surroundings,  where  should  we  find 
anything  to  equal  the  grand  terrace,  with 
its  calm  shade  and  royal  magnificence  of 
extent  1  In  front  stretches  the  fertile 
river  plain,  where  the  Seine  pursues  its 
winding  way,  with  tufted  banks  reflected 
here  and  tibere  in  quiet  reaches.  On  ens 
hand  ^>pears  the  aristocratic  little  sattle- 
ment  of  Maisesw,  where  oharmkig  villas 
s|^ear,  seen  among  the  trees  of  the  park 
of  the  fine  old  chiteaa.  In  another  direc- 
tion the  view  is  bonnded  by  the  weody 
heights  of  Marly-le-Bol  Bri^t  gleams  of 
the  river  show  on  either  side  of  ths 
dark  woods  of  Yesinet.  Far  away  fai  the 
distance,  rises  the  hill  of  Montmorency, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  proud  famify 
that  claims  the  title  of  first  Baven  and 
first  Christian  af  France ;  and  there,  too, 
rises  the  spurs  ot  Saint  Denis,  the  warning 
finger  that  pointed  out  mortality  to  ihe 
royal  owners  of  tlMse  noble  domain& 

And  as  evening  apprnaches,  and  the 
great  river  plain  is  suffused  with  a  roseate 
glow,  and  woods  in  velvet  tufts,  snd 
meadows,  and  lines  ef  poplars,  and  village 
spires,  and  gloomy  chateau  with  geometric 
Ihies  of  avenues  are  scattered  bene  and 
there  on  the  fair  landscape,  the  hill  of 
Mcmtmartre  shines  out  over  the  dasky 
haze  of  Paris,  and  Fort  Yal^rien  on  the 
other  side  mounts  guard  over  the  city. 
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These,  too,  the  Ardu  oi  Triamph— out- 
lined against  the  eky — seveak  itaelf  as  the 
BoUe  poctal  of  the  magaifioe&t  city ;  and 
the  giUed  dome  of  thelnvalidies  shinea  out 
froBL  the  ^therisg  glooBL  And  we  may 
wiiGhior  the  electric  beam  that  is  to  ahine 
frem  the  Eiffsl  Tower,  annooncing  the 
cfowdadi  glittering  f^to  below,  of  which 
the  gay  whirl  eontrasta  00  etronely  with 
the  tsanqnillity  of  these  quiet  shades. 

Ahe«t  th6  tecraee  of  Saint  G^xmain 
liogtr  afciU  the  mamones  «f  the  exiles  ef  a 
lest  cause.  Bern  they  paoed  and  talked 
—Ae  bsBisked  lord,  the  ezikd  oouitiex, 
the  seidier  serving  under  an  alien  JBeg. 
To  some,  tbe  scene  would  recall  the  liniu 
of  Focih,  aa  seen  from  eld  SticUag  town ; 
but  to  him  the  scene  would  he  wanting  m 
80  much  that  made  up  the  beauty  cf  his 
own  home  landscape. 

The  Bim  pfaines  bright  in  France, 

And  fair  seta  he ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blink  he  has 

In  mine  ain  countree. 

Sad  wmA  ^^oom^  indeed  was  the  Court 
of  the  exikd  Kmg,  whece  prieats  and  con- 
fessQES  had  everything  their  own  way. 
But  the  King  was  nobly  lodged  by  the 
moBififleaoe  ef  Locus  le  Grand,  imd  as  for 
beiag  a  pensioner  of  the  French  King, 
that  was  a  circumstance  that  must  have 
sat  lightly  enough  on  the  mind  of  a  Stuart. 
But  ka  those  f atthful  iollowecs  who  had 
aacrifioed  everything  for  tibe  King,  there 
was  but  Manty  weloome  at  Saint  €rermain 
unless  th^  wese  ei  the  monkish  scar  i 

Of  the  old  palace,  in  which  Kin^  James 
the  Scioond  spent  the  years  of  his  exile, 
only  a  aingle  pavilion  remains,  which 
f onna  part  of  a  restaurant,  ^atly  resorted 
to  by  the  Parisiuis,  who,  M  they  trouble 
UMmselves  At  all  shout  its  associations, 
have  moee  to  say  about  the  bonhomme, 
Haniy  the  Fourth,  who  built  it :  the  gay 
mmarch  who  was  always  gaUanting  or 
gMfiMinft  and  alwafs  m  want  of  money 
ffa  both  pursuits;  but  whose  charitable 
desiNi  that  every  oettage  dsme  should 
hawie  a  chicken  in  her  pot-an-Ceu,  has  earned 
him  more  good-will  than  perhaps  he 
deservea 

The  Ch&tean  Neuf,  from  Henry's  time, 
became  the  chief  country  seat  of  the 
French  Kings,  till  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
forsook  it  for  Versailles ;  deserting  one  of 
the  finest  sites  that  can  be  imagined  for  a 
noble  pabee,  in  favour  of  one  essentially 
commonplace  and  mean.  When  our  King 
James  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Chftteau  Neuf,  he  was,    perhaps,  better 


lodged  than  he  had  been  in  any  of  his  owa 
palaces. 

In  this  hiHise  he  died,  in  1701,  and  his 
widow,  Marie  d'Este,  seventeen  yean 
afterwards. 

With  tthe  death  of  Louis  the  Fcrarteenth 
and  the  Begency  of  the  Due  d'Ckl^ane, 
the  attitado  of  the  Freadi  monarchy 
Wwards  the  House  of  Stuart  changed 
altogether,  and  James  Edward  —  wluoi 
Louis  had  formally  recognised  as  the  heir 
of  Engknd,  at  a  death-lwd  viait  he  jgtM,  to 
James  in  itke  same  Gh&teao — oeeaed  to  be 
a  welfjome  guest. 

A£  te  the  building  itself— the  home  oC 
the  exiled  King-— it  owed  its  final  destnie- 
tioB  to  the  orders  of  the  Comte  d'Arteis^ 
afterwards  Charles  the  Tenth,  who,  in 
1776,  had  it  pulled  down,  iutftmiin^  to 
rebuild  it  upon  a  more  msgnificent  ecale. 
But  circumstances  put  a  stop  to  this — ^very 
serious  circumstances,  in  tiie  way  of  De- 
volution and  exile. 

As  for  the  old  Gbaiieaa,  mtinch  stands  in 
Hiore  intimttte  relations  with  the  town,  and 
which  was  long  the  favoured  home  of  tfm 
old  French  Kings,  its  fortunes  have  been 
more  varied.  There  was  an  older  Gh&teau 
once  upon  the  site,  with  memories  of  Saint 
Louis  and  OkQ  Groaades,  and  even  earlier 
days.  But  that  was  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
our  Black  Pdnce,  who  might  have  earned 
his  name  from  the  black  patches  of  fire  and 
rapine  that  he  left  as  his  marks  upon  S$k 
France.  Bat  Francis  the  First  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  present  edifice.  Tim 
Gb^teau  still  exists,  restored  to  its  ancient 
form,  and  utilised  as  a  public  museum  of 
antiquities,  after  having  suffered  many 
strange  changes  and  adversities.  It  is 
Francis  who  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
dominant  improesions  made  by  this  relic 
of  old  France —<- Francis  the  gay  and 
debonair,  who  rides  forth  to  meet  our 
Harry  the  Eighth  on  the  Field  of  Um 
Gloth  of  Gold  :  Francis,  who  loses  all  bat 
honour  on  the  fatal  field  of  Pavia :  Francis, 
tiie  founder  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  who 
built  a  big  ship  there— the  biggest  ever 
known,  bigger  than  our  "  Harry  Grace  k 
Dieu'' — which  contained  a  tennis-ooiBii 
within  its  lofty  wooden  walls ;  a  ship  ao 
big  that  she  could  never  be  got  afloat,  hut 
rotted  on  the  slips  where  she  was  built. 

The  once  gay  and  stirring  monarch  had 
fallen  prematurely  old  and  decrepit  be- 
fore his  death,  so  that  his  young  mistress, 
the  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  had  become  the 
chief  influence  in  the  kmgdom.  With  the 
death  of  the  old  King  and  the  accession  of  his 
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son  Henry,  naturally  the  aspect^  of  affairs 
was  altogether  changed.  Now  it  was  the 
young  King's  elderly  mistress,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  who  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
kingdoQL 

In  the  intrigues  and  imbroglios  among 
those  who  worshipped  the  setting  or  the 
rising  suns,  originated  a  quarrel,  which  was 
settled  by  a  judicial  combat,  the  scene  of 
which  was  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  old 
castle. 

Among  the  most  favoured  com  tiers  of 
the  late  reign  had  been  Guy,  Yicomte  de 
Jamac,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Etampes,  and,  if  the  scandal  of  the  Court 
was  to  be  believed,  connected  with  that 
lady  by  less  avowable  ties  of  sentiment  and 
affection.  Anyhow,  he  was  the  chosen 
champion  of  the  Duchesse,  and  the  shafts 
of  his  wit  had  often  rankled  in  the  re- 
tentive mind  of  Diane.  Her  age,  her  sup- 
posed infirmities,  had  been  made  the 
subjects  of  ridicule  in  the  intimate  circle 
about  the  old  King.  The  counter-stroke 
was  subtle  and  feminine.  De  Jarnac's 
father  had  married  a  second  wife,  young, 
rich,  and  charming.  Certain  innocent 
words  of  De  Jainac,  as  to  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  by  his  stepmother,  were 
twisted  by  the  Dauphin  into  a  sinister 
meaning.  Everywhere  Henry  spread  the 
cruel  rumour — that  De  Jamac  had  been 
guilty  of  the  vilest  conduct  De  Jamac, 
finding  out  or  guessing  the  source  of  the 
evil  things  that  were  said  against  him, 
denounced,  in  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin, 
the  author  of  the  scandal  as  a  mean  and 
despicable  coward.  A  champion  was  at 
hand  to  take  up  the  challenge.  A  chosen 
friend  of  the  Dauphin  was  one  Francois 
de  la  Chataigneraie,  the  cadet  of  a  noble 
house,  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  and 
strongest  men  of  his  day — a  man  of  steel 
and  iron,  who  could  overthrow  the  best  of 
the  Bretons  in  a  wrestling  match,  and 
meet  on  equal  terms  the  cunniogett  Italian 
professor  of  fencing.  This  bravo,  who  had 
been  the  hero  of  many  combats,  out  of 
which  he  had  always  come  successfully, 
took  everything  upon  himself.  He  had 
made  the  injurious  statement;  he  main- 
tained it;  and  what  then  1 

De  Jamac  sought  permission  of  the 
old  King  to  fight  his  slanderer,  but  was 
peremptorily  refused.  And  now  his  life 
became  a  burden  to  him.  Everywhere  he 
met  with  insults,  ridicule,  taunts.  His 
father,  his  stepmother,  his  whole  family 
shared  in  his  disgrace ;  and  the  death  of 
the  old  King,  which  was  so  unfavourable 


to  his  worldly  interests,  came  to  him  as  a 
relief  from  an  intolerable  state  of  things. 
Among  the  first  who  presented  themselves 
to  demand  favour  from  the  new  monarch, 
were  the  old  Comte  de  Jamac  and  his  son, 
praying  that  the  latter  might  be  permitted 
to  vindicate  his  own  and  his  father's 
honour,  by  ordeal  of  battle  with  his 
accuser.  The  prayer  was  at  once  granted, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  me  com- 
bat, which  was  to  take  place  on  the  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  Chateau,  and  to  the 
east  of  it.  The  day  was  fixed — ^it  was  the 
tenth  of  July,  1547— and  the  Court  of  the 
young  King  and  of  Diane  prepared  to 
celebrate  its  triumph,  for  nobody  doubted 
but  that  the  result  of  the  fight  would  be 
an  easy  victory  for  the  King's  champion, 
and  death  to  his  opponent 

De  Jarnac  prepared  himself  devoutly  for 
bis  approaching  end.  He  was  taller  than  his 
adversary,  but  of  delicate  frame  and  no  great 
strength — a  mere  vase  of  porcelain  opposed 
to  a  vessel  of  solid  brass.  The  brawny  hero  of 
the  Court  went  about  everywhere  ridiculing 
his  foe  and  rehearsing  his  approaching 
tiiumph.  De  Jarnac,  meantime,  while 
making  his  peace  with  Heaven,  did  not 
neglect  his  preparations  forthecombat  The 
women  who  were  interested  in  his  welfare 
secured  a  renowned  professor  of  fencing 
from  Italy — one  skilled  in  every  feint  and 
device,  and  acquainted  with  cunning 
tbmsts  of  which  he  alone  had  the  secret. 
The  Italian  studied  Chataigneraie  as  an 
artist  studies  his  model,  marked  his  strong 
points  and  his  weak  ones;  the  latter, 
indeed,  almost  wanting,  except  that  from 
an  old  wound  one  of  his  arms — not  the 
sword-arm  it  seems — amoved  a  little  stiffly. 

The  news  of  the  judicial  combat  of  Saint 
Germain  had  spread  all  over  France  with 
the  Bcandal  that  occasioned  it;  and  every- 
where the  conditions  and  probabilities 
of  the  fight  were  discussed.  The  poorer 
noblesse  of  the  provinces  travelled  up  in 
shoals  to  become  witnesses  of  the  combat; 
figures  in  old  pourpoints,  and  mounted  on 
ancient  Rosinantes,  who  camped  out  in  the 
adjoining  forest,  dining  on  dry  bread 
moistened  with  water  from  the  brook. 
The  higher  nobility  displayed  tfaemBelves 
in  gorgeous  equipments,  with  bands  of 
gentlemen  about  them  all  radiant  in  their 
patrons'  colours. 

As  the  day  approached,  Paris  itself 
came  bodily  on  the  scene  with  all  her 
mummers  and  maskers,  her  brawling 
students,  her  mutinous  artisans,  her  stardy 
bourgeois,  her  lawyers  and  doctors  in  their 
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long  black  robes,  with  all  the  nnmberleBs 
traffickers  and  lonngers  of  her  streets. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  poured  upon 
Saint  Germain,  so  that  the  scene  resembled 
a  gigantic  fair,  the  turmoil  and  confusion, 
the  laughter,  horse-play,  and  scurrilous 
jests  contrasting  strangely  with  the  stem 
grim  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  lists  were 
opened,  the  crowd  took  their  places,  the 
nobility  arranged  according  to  degree  on 
stands  and  stages,  the  general  crowd 
hustling  each  other  at  the  barriers,  while 
Uie  windows  and  roofs  of  the  palace  were 
crowded  with  more  or  less  privileged 
spectators. 

Everything  was  done  according  to 
established  precedent,  as  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry.  In  his 
richly-broidered  tabard,  Guienne  herald-at- 
arms  marches  out  to  meet  the  assailant  De 
la  Ghatai^eraie,  who  enters  the  lists  amid 
loud  flourishes  of  trumpets  and  the  ruffle 
of  drums,  led  by  his  sponsor,  Frai]9ois 
de  Guise,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  three 
hundred  gentlemen  in  his  colours  of  white 
and  crimson.  Bound  the  camp  the  whole 
cavalcade  ambles  gracefully,  and  then  the 
champion  retires  to  his  tent.  He  is  as 
gay  as  a  bridegroom,  and  so  confident  of 
the  result  that  he  has  invited  the  whole 
Court  to  supper  at  the  end  of  the  battle. 
The  tables  are  already  laid,  bright  with 
silver  and  porcelain.  The  King  had  a 
fine  taste  in  faience,  as  collectors  know 
who  prize  the  Henry  Deux  ware  with  the 
interlaced  crescents,  the  symbol  of  the 
fair  Diane,  above  gold  and  rubies. 

De  Jamac  made  his  entry  in  more 
modest  fashion.  He  had  ordered  his 
grave,  and  paid  for  masses  for  his  soul, 
and  expected  to  sup  that  night  in  Paradise. 
But  as  he  rode  round  the  lists  the  voices  of 
the  people  cheered  him.  He  was  their 
champion  after  all ;  they  hated  the  cold 
Diane,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  fleecing 
them.  The  country  nobles,  too,  gave  him 
their  voiees.  But  from  the  royal  tents 
and  the  tribunes  where  sat  the  King  and 
Diane  in  her  scornful  beauty,  no  word  of 
greeting  or  encouragement  was  heard. 

AU^  the  long,  hot  summer's  day  was 
occupied  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of 
the  fight  According  to  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  duello,  valid  still  where  the  duelis 
an  existing  institution,  the  choice  of 
weapons  rests  with  the  person  assailed 
whether  in  honour  or  in  person — in  this 
case  De  Jamac.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Italian  professor,  he  demanded  the  use  of 


the  panoply  and  weapons  which  had  long 
since  gone  out  of  use  in  single  combats,  the 
heavy  lance  and  long-pointed  double-edged 
swoids,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  gauntlets 
and  bucklers  of  steel.  Each  item  of 
the  list  was  the  subject  of  long  and 
animated  discussion.  The  knowing  ones 
blamed  the  advisers  of  De  Jamac  for 
insisting  on  this  cumbrous  array,  in  which 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  brawny 
adversary  would  give  him  every  advantaga 
But  the  books  and  records  of  the  heralds 
showed  that  such  had  been  the  equipment 
in  former  judicial  combats,  and  point  by 
point  wad  conceded  in  favour  of  De 
Jamac's  contentioa  The  judges  who 
decided  were  the  Marshals  of  France,  and 
the  Grand  Constable  was  the  ultimate 
referee. 

The  discussion  lasted  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  and,  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  ex- 
pectation, the  spectators,  as  well  as  the 
actors  in  the  ceremony,  had  reached  a 
point  of  feverish  excitement  Then  it 
was  announced  that  all  was  settled.  The 
lists  were  cleared ;  the  heralds  proclaimed 
the  combat ;  trumpets  sounded ;  the  com- 
batants advanced  into  the  arena. 

<<  Let  them  at  it,  the  good  combatants." 
And  to  it  they  went,  these  strange,  iron- 
clad figures,  while  long  shadows  were 
falling  over  the  terraced  heights  and  soft- 
smiling  plain. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  battle 
should  be  fought  out  on  foot  to  the  deadly 
end;  and  the  sturdy  champion  of  the 
Court  advanced  against  his  taller  adversary, 
lunged  and  thrust^  driving  back  his 
man,  who,  covered  with  his  buckler  of 
steel,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  the  latter  raised  his  sword  and 
aimed  a  downright  blow.  To  a  master  of 
fence,  such  as  Chataigneraie,  this  should 
have  been  the  opportunity  for  a  fatal  thrust, 
as,  in  raising  his  arm,  De  Jamac  exposed 
the  weakest  point  of  his  cuirass ;  but  the 
suddenness,  the  irregularity  of  the  attack, 
disconcerted  the  skUful  fencer.  The  blow 
descended  upon  his  thigh,  he  stumbled,  was 
lost,  for  a  second  blow  almost  severed  his 
limb  from  his  body,  and  he  fell  bleeding 
upon  the  plain. 

A  breathless  silence  fell  upon  the  multi- 
tude as  De  Jarnac,  sword  in  hand,  stood 
over  his  fallen  foe.  He  would  surely  give 
him  the  coup  de  grace.  But  it  was  in 
terms  of  entreaty  that  De  Jamac  cried  to 
his  prostrate  foe:  ''Give  me  back  my 
honour ;  own  me  a  trae  man."  The  other 
glared  at  him,  but  answered  not  a  word. 
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Then  De  JArnac  ran  to  wbera  the  King 
wfts  ftitting,  pale  and  gloomy,  in  his  state, 
and,  falling  upon  hia  kiieaa,  he  cried : 
**  Sire,  I  give  you  La  Ghataigoeraifi,  take 
him,  but  give  me  back  my  honour."  The 
King  remained  mute. 

Then  De  Jarnac  returned  to  his  bleeding 
aiatagoBist,  and  conjured  him,  by  their  old 
frifl&dfihip,  to  restore  his  honour,  and  uc- 
e0j^  his  Hfe  at  bk  hands.  The  wounded 
man  made  a  desperate  effort,  rose  to  his 
luieefi,  and  aiuMed  a  fierce  blow  at  the 
other,  hot  isU  down  again  helpleee. 

"  EJU  him  1 "  died  De  Jacnac's  friends ; 
but  the  good  follow  had  a  tender  heart, 
and  could  not  do  what  was  expected  of 
him.  He  apftealed  again  to  the  King,  who 
again  vouchsafed  him  not  a  word.  Then, 
in  his  trouble,  De  Jarnac  went  to  wluffe 
Diane  was  sitting,  cold  and  pitikss  alike 
kx  fdend  or  foe.  ^*  Ah,  madame,  yon  told 
xse  he  would  never  forgive  1 " 

And  their  champion  was  lying  there 
bleediiig  to  death,  while  this  iron-hearted 
pair  sat  there  mute  and  implacable  1  A 
iBevnaaeBi  of  Impatienee  and  disgust 
pMU^d  through  the  whole  assemblage.  The 
King  was  moved  at  Ifksi  He  called  De 
Jarnac  to  him,  and,  in  cold,  set  terms,  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  acted  valiantly,  and 
then  hastily  retired,  leaving  who  would  to 
succour  the  vanquished  champion. 

When  Ejng  and  Court  had  retired,  a 

Eat  Uimult  broke  out.  The  Parisians 
I  heard  of  the  grand  supper  prepared 
in  anticipation  of  the  favourite's  victory, 
and  made  a  rush  f  oar  the  pavilions,  where 
Ihe  tables  w^»  laid  out,  overturning  and 
flcattexing  it  all,  while  nimble  thieves 
accused  the  silver  pktp.  The  King  let 
loose  guards  and  ardiers  upon  the  crowd ; 
sword-thrusts  and  slashes  were  sbowei^d 
upon  them.  Some  weie  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  while  the  main  body  oE  the  Parisians 
disfMissed  in  tumultuous  flight  towards 
their  own  city,  many  limping  and  half-dis- 
abled from  wounds  received  in  the  afiray. 
Bat,  ever  after,  the  survivors  could  talk  of 
the  famous  **  coop  de  Jarnac." 

As  for  the  unhappy  Ohataigneraie,  he 
b^  in  the  torture  of  his  wounds,  vainly 
hoping  for  some  word  of  kindness  —  a 
message  even  from  the  King  in  whose 
oaase  he  had  fought.  None  soch  came, 
and,  in  his  grief  and  rage,  the  poor  wretch 
tore  the  bandages  from  Us  limb,  and 
presently  bled  to  death. 

The  Parisians  have  not  f(»rgotten  the 
wey  to  Saint  Qermab.  They  come  in 
crowds  sometimes,  as  at  a  fair  that  is  held 


at  "Les  Lodges,"  a  little  ckariog  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  behind  the  ch^teao, 
where,  at  other  times,  a  pleasant  secluded 
track  leads  among  the  haunie  of  the  deer 
and  wild  boar.  For  the  chasse  still  foes 
on  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  with  winding 
horns  and  baying  dogs,  and  piqneuts  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  whough  the  Kings — the 
old  masters  of  the  hunt — ^have  departed 
to  the  shades. 

There  is  a  fine  drive  across  ihe 
forest,  by  puhBc  <'  voituns ''  if  one  chaoses, 
for  An  odd  sizpeoice,  to  fishy  little  Poissy, 
charmingly  pkoed  upon  the  river,  the 
double  igpiros  of  the  diurch  showing  over 
the  trees;  but  not  a  charming  place  m 
itseli^  although  the  long  bridge  with  its 
maigr  ardies  and  watermills  at  work  be- 
tween is  an  interfisling  B%ht.  For  here 
you  come  upon  the  Seine  again,  after  it  Iolmm 
made  a  tremendous  doable,  favjosin^  some 
eleven  thousand  acres  of  forest^  with 
Tallages,  chateaux,  and  mamaona  within 
its  ample  fold. 

Although  the  spire  of  Saint  Denis  mey 
seem  to  beckon  us  jbom  Saint  Geraaain, 
yet  it  will  be  the  easiest  wjty  to  reach  the 
venerable  abbey  through  Paris  itself. 

There  is  one  station  that  we  pass  be- 
tween Saint  Germain  and  Paris,  that 
excites  a  certain  curiosity.  As  the  porters 
nonchalantly  call  out  **Eueil,"  one  thinks 
of  the  terrible  Cardinal,  who  hereabouts 
had  his  dwelling — a  veritable  ogre's  castle, 
seduded  among  the  woods,  with  deep 
fosses,  and  lofty  walk;  where  Bidhelira 
would  lie  in  ambush,  till  one  day  the  victim 
would  come  riding  gaily  into  the  tmp ;  and 
then,  after  short  t&l,  and  shorter  shrift, 
in  would  cmne  libnsieur  de  Paris  to  speed 
the  traveller  on  his  way.  So  we  may 
remember  the  traditional  gaeat  for  £ueil, 
who  dines  happily  at  a  eabaret  on  his  way, 
and  meets  with  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly 
feUow,  who  cracks  a  bottle  with  hhn,  and 
the  pair  become  so  friendly  that,  on  leaving, 
the  stranger  whispers  his  name  and  desti- 
nation. He  is  the  headsman,  and  he  is 
invited  to  meet  Monsieur:  Monsieur  there- 
upon taking  the  hint,  ssid  saving  himself  in 
foreign  parts. 

The  enceinte  of  the  ogre'e  castle  may 
perhaps  be  traced,  but  there  is  no  other 
memorial  left  of  the  great  Cardinal;  except, 
indeed,  the  diurch,  whidi  he  reconstructed 
and  beautified,  but  which  has  been  amereLj 
reoonalffucted  since,  and  is  now  dbiefly 
concerned  with  the  monuaMuts  of  the 
Beauharnois  family;  of  Josephine,  the 
Empress;  of  her  daughter,  HortMise,  the 
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mother  of  the  late  Emperor.  MahnAMon 
is  not  far  off — and  may  be  reached  by 
tnuB  —  with  gardens,  where  Josephine 
lof«d  to  w«nder.  She  was  dead  ere  the 
''fandred  days"  of  her  hero ;  uod  Nape- 
laoa  visited  the  place  sadly  after  Waterloo, 
and  laede  his  last  adleoz  there  to  the 
yekBaas  of  his  old  guard.  Bat  perhaps 
one  need  not  trouble  oneself  much  abont 
ICalmaison,  unless  one  is  devoted  to  the 
NaiBoleonic  legend. 

When  we  oeme  to  Saint  Denis  — 
whiob,  pechaps,  has  been  painted  in  imagi- 
nation as  a  stately  kind  of  place,  suirounded 
by  quiet,  gloomy  avennes,  befitting  the 
stiMiieuee  of  Um  royal  banes— it  is  rather 
disappointiug  to  £nd  it  jnst  a  stthnrb  of 
Pads,  sad  aot  mmk  of  a  saburb  at  that. 
RaiwI  Dews  is  industrial,  mesmbctnrlng, 
and  anything  bat  r^al  in  its  surroundings. 
And  though  there  is  a  fine  west  front  to 
the  abbey  that  puts  into  the  shade  the 
aittilar  aspect  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
yet  it  strikes  us  that  on  the  whole  our 
old  En^Uish  Kings  are  better  lodged  H^m, 
and  there  is  nothbg  so  authentic  and 
Yonerable  at  Saint  Denis  as  the  tomb  and 
dirine  of  the  Confessor  in  our  own  Abbey. 
But  then  we  have  had  no  general  clearance 
snoh  as  happened  at  Saint  Denis,  when  the 
bosies  of  all  the  old  Kings  were  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  thek  leaden  co£Ebis  melted 
down  tax  bnUets.  Still,  for  those  who  have 
faith,  there  are  tiie  tombs  of  ^m  Ejngs ; 
and  we  may  raeollect  that  the  abbey  has 
been  a  sacred  pkce  firem  very  early  tilmee, 
with  memories  of  Fredegonde  and  Dago- 
bsrt^  and  lines  of  Garlovings  aed  Mero- 
vings.  Thenwemayremembertheoriflamme, 
the  saored  banner  of  France,  that  always 
reposed  en  the  high  altar  of  Samt  Dsnis 
nnlil  the  King  should  take  the  field  in 
peteon.  Onrioosly  enough  it  waa  not 
the  Grown  that  had  the  original  tight  to 
the  flag ;  for  it  was  as  the  bannerers  of 
Saint  Dcoiis  that  the  Kings  of  France  bece 
the  plain  red  flag  which  in  time  cane  to  be 
regaa:ded  as  the  symbol  of  the  armed 
monairehy. 

Tfaste  is  perhaps  no  more  ancient 
flstimffT\g  in  ezbtence  than  the  fair  of 
Saint  Denis,  which  was  chartered  by 
Dagohert  the  First,  a.d.  629,  and  has  gone 
on  ever  since;  ho  longer,  indeed,  the 
resort  for  merchants  of  every  clime,  but  as 
nach  appreeiaied  as  ever  by  the  consumers 
of  <*  pain  d'6pices  "  and  "  plaisirs." 
^  Sttnt  Denis  lies  low,  in  the  centre  of  the 
river  plain,  but  we  come  to  hUls  presently ; 
and  (m  the  top  of  the  most  prominent  the 


little  town  of  Montmorency,  which  is  some- 
thing like  Esher  as  far  as  situation  goes. 
And,  as  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Montmorency 
from  Saint  G^mein,  so  now  can  we  gain  a 
view  of  the  terraced  heights  of  the  hesne 
of  the  old  Frendi  Kings.  The  fertile 
plain  stretches  ont  between,  the  river 
dimpliog  hen  and  tliere,  and  its  couxae 
marked  out  bylmes  of  powers  andverdaiit 
prairies. 


ON   THE   BALANCE. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

It  was  the  aftemmm  of  a  dull  Fdbnwry 
day,  and  darkness  was  dosing  in  all  aroand, 
as  we  rode  homewards  together,  Mande 
Bradford  and  I,  after  a  long  and  ^^r^tinft 
run  with  the  Vineyard  hounds.  I  had 
piloted  my  companion  successfully  through 
a  somewhat  difficult  country ;  but  we  wane 
still  a  good  way  from  home.  Oar  tined 
hones  plodded  slowly  along  at  the  paee 
that  suited  them  best,  wUSe  tiieir  rideni 
forbore  to  press  them ;  although  these  kit 
were  not  without  apprehensions  of  a  scold- 
ing when  they  reached  home,  for  being  so 
late. 

I  had  long  been  in  love  with  Msnde; 
but  I  had  never  before  muetered  cocinyi 
to  tell  her  as  much.  But  now  she  looked 
so  handsoske  and  bewitching,  and  smiled 
upon  me  so  kindly,  that  I  tombled 
tiie  avowal  befoee  I  knew  what  I 
ahaai.  And  Mande  wee  neiHier  i 
ner  angry.  She  hlnshed  a  little,  smiled, 
looked  down  at  the  plashy  road,  and  up 
at  the  murky  sky--where  a  sulky  ^mm 
of  sunlight  still  lingered — and  then  she 
turned  to  me  with  a  happy  light  in  her 
eyes  that  was  not  to  be  n^taken. 

'<  It  is  all  right  with  me,  Frank,"  she 
said,  as  I  seized  her  disengaged  hand; 
''  but  you  will  have  to  talk  my  father  over 
first'' 

Mr.  Bradford  had  aeoesnpanisd  his 
daughter  to  the  meet;  but  we  had  kit 
him  bddnd  at  the  finit  fence,  looking  ont 
for  a  gap  which,  it  appeared,  he  eonld  not 
find.  No  doubt  he  had  ndden  home,  and 
would  have  something  to  say  to  us  on  osw 
return.  But  at  the  next  turn  of  the  rond 
we  overtook  him,  and  at  the  sight  of  hiai 
our  horses'  heads  diverged,  and  we  rede  a 
great  deal  further  apart  than  before.  Bat 
Mr.  Bradford  was  in  great  good  hnmoor. 
He  had  managed  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
run,  by  judicious  short  cuts  along  miry 
lanes,  and  he  was  so  pkased  with  Mb  own 
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performance  that    he  looked  indulgently 
npon  oar  escapade. 

^'Goine  in  to  dinner,  Frank,"  he  cried, 
as  we  reached  the  grassy  ride  that  led 
directly  to  the  Grange,  which  the  Brad- 
fords  had  inhabited  for  several  generations. 

I  had  a  mind  to  excuse  myself,  for  I 
was  weakly  desirous  of  postponing  the 
operation  of  '^  talking  over  "  Mr.  Brt^ford 
to  a  more  propitious  occasion;  but  an 
encouraging  gesture  from  Maude  made 
me  accept  the  invitation. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  formidable 
about  Mr.  Bradford.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had.  He  had  been  my 
guardian,  and  the  trustee  for  the  little 
property  that  I  inherited  from  my  mother ; 
he  h'ad  placed  me  in  his  bank  when  my 
education  was  finished,  and  was  giving  me 
a  larger  salary  than  perhaps  I  deserved. 
All  the  more,  I  felt  that  I  was  making  an 
ungrateful  return,  in  trying  to  win  his 
only  daughter,  for  whom  he  might  fairly 
expect  a  more  brilliant  alliance.  For, 
though  I  was  well  enough  off,  as  a 
bachelor — could  afford  to  keep  a  horse 
and  take  a  day  with  the  hounds  occa- 
sionally— yet  my  annual  budget  was  but 
a  poor  affair,  after  all.  And,  then,  al- 
though, as  far  as  family  connections  were 
concerned,  I  was,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
Bradfords,  yet  there  had  been  something 
queer  about  my  father.  He  had  come  to 
grief  in  some  way  or  other,  and  had  left 
my  mother  to  break  her  heart  over  his 
desertion.  Not  that  she  would  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  deserted  her.  He  had 
only  gone  away  to  find  fortune  and  a 
home  for  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlaaitic. 

But  my  mother  never  heard  from  him 
again,  and  I  know  that  his  neglect  brought 
her  to  the  grave.  Yet,  to  the  last,  she 
loved  him,  and  wore  a  portrait  of  him 
always  in  a  locket  next  her  heart.  On 
her  deathbed  she  gave  me  this  locket,  and 
made  me  promise  that,  if  ever  my  father 
and  I  came  to  meet,  I  would  be  a  dutiful 
son  to  him — a  promise  that  I  made  with 
some  reservations,  for  I  had  come  to  hate 
him  for  his  neglect  of  her,  and  bad  pro- 
mised myself  that,  when  I  came  to  be  a 
man,  I  would  make  him  suffer  for  what 
she  had  endured.  But  these  boyish  im- 
pressions had  grown  feebler  now,  and, 
with  the  advent  of  my  passion  for  Maude, 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  my  chief 
anxiety  was  lest  her  father  should  make 
it  a  point  against  me,  that  I  might  prove, 
after  aU,  <'a  chip  of  the  old  block;"  for 


I  had  heard  people  say  "how  like  youDg 
Forester  grows  to  his  father." 

Dinner  at  the  Grange  passed  quietly 
enough.  There  were  no  other  guests,  and 
Mr.  Bradford  retailed  the  various  episodes 
of  the  day's  hunting  to  hfs  wife,  who 
smiled  pleasantly,  and  now  and  then  pat 
in  a  word,  which  was  all  her  husband 
wanted  to  keep  him  going.  Maude  was 
even  more  nervous  than  I,  and  when  she 
followed  her  mother  from  the  room,  and  I 
ventured  to  Eqaeezeher  hand  in  passing, 
she  gave  me  an  anxious,  half-frightened 
glance,  as  she  whispered,  *' Don't  be  long." 
And  then,  screwing  up  my  courage,  I  took 
a  seat  at  Mr.  Bradford's  side,  and  plunged 
at  once  into  what  I  had  to  say. 

With  his  head  supported  on  his  hand, 
Mr.  Bradford  listened  to  me  in  silence, 
gravely,  and  even  sorrowfully,  it  seemed 
to  me. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  when  I  had 
finished  my  story,  "  I  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen this,  and  prevented  it.  Bat,  after  all, 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  youn^  man's  fancy — 
and  a  girPs.    Can't  you  give  it  up  ? " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  was  in  the  way 
of  explaining  what  a  vital  affair  it  was  for 
both  of  us,  when  he  interrupted  me. 

"  I  will  take  all  that  for  granted,  Frank, 
and,  if  that  were  all,  I  don't  think  I  should 
prove  hard-hearted.  But  if  you  persevere 
you  will  drive  me  into  explanations  that 
may  be  painful  to  both  of  us." 

With  that  he  rose  and,  unlocking  a 
drawer  in  his  escritoire,  drew  out  a  small 
parchment- covered  volume. 

"  Frank,"  resumed  Mr.  Bradford,  laying 
his  hand  kindly  on  my  arm,  "  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  complete  con- 
fidence in  your  honour  and  trustworthi- 
ness. J  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rich  man.  If  I  were,  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  to  make  you  young  people 
happy.  Well,  here  is  my  last  balance- 
sheet^  which  no  other  eye  but  mine  has 
yet  seen.  Look  it  over  and  judge  for 
yourself." 

To  this  I  demurred.  Mr.  Bradford's 
balance-sheet  was  nothing  to  the  affection 
which  existed  between  Maude  and  myself. 
If  he  were  not  so  rich  as  people  thought, 
then  all  the  better,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, for  there  would  be  less  inequality 
between  us.  Still  Mr.  Bradford  urged  me 
to  read  the  document  before  me.  Say 
that  he  wanted  my  advice  as  an  expert. 
Well,  on  this  ground,  I  could  not  refuse 
to  glance  at  his  schedule. 

At  first  sight,  the  document  seemed  of 
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a  highly  satisfactory  character.  It  strack 
me  that  the  item  of  cash  in  hand  and  at 
call  was  rather  small,  considering  the 
amount  of  liabilities.  Bat  with  an  insti- 
tation  that  enjoyed  the  solid  credit  of 
Bradford's  old  bank,  perhaps  it  was  not 
necessary  to  keep  a  large  reserye  of  coin. 
Anyhow,  there  was  a  comfortable  balance 
in  Mr.  Bradford's  fayoor  of  about  a 
hondred  thousand  pounds.  But  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  assets  that  made  up  the 
satisfactory  balance,  suggested  certain  mis- 
givings :  "  Freehold  and  leasehold  proper- 
ties,  valued  at  £70,000.  Eeversionary 
interests,  estimated  at  X30,000.'' 

"Will  it  do,  Frank  r'  asked  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, with  a  keen  glance  at  my  face. 

The  only  objection  I  could  make  was, 
that  perhaps  too  much  capital  was  locked 
up  in  the  above  items. 

"You  have  hit  the  blot,"  Frank,  said 
Mr.  Bradford,  smiling  grimly.  "  The 
seventy  thousand  pounds  is  represented  by 
a  mortage  on  the  Thunderstone  Collieries, 
in  the  county  of  Derby — that  is,  by  some 
waste  land,  rusty  machinery,  and  a  couple 
of  shafts  half-fall  of  water.  The  thirty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  reversions  con- 
sists of  sundry  insurance  policies  for  that 
amount,  on  the  life  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  Thunderstone  mines.  This 
last  asset  is  an  expensive  one,  as  it  costs 
me  a  thousand  a  year  to  keep  up  the 
policies.  You  ask  me,  perhaps,"  said  Mr. 
Bradford,  warmly,  "how  I  could  have 
been  mad  enough  to  make  such  advances 
upon  worthless  securities)  I  reply,  that 
I  was  deceived  by  one  in  whom  I  placed 
implicit  reliance — just  as  I  am  placing  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  you,  Frank — and  that 
man  was  your  father.  He  it  was  who 
robbed  me  of  my  money,  and  left  me  with 
this  fearful  burden  on  my  shoulders.'' 

"And  where  is  he  now  1"  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  full  of  bitterness  against  the  man 
who  had  brought  sorrow  and  destruction 
upon  all  about  him. 

"That  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Brad- 
ford. "The  insurance  offices  pay  him  a 
small  annuity  just  to  keep  him  alive,  and 
to  have  evidence  of  his  existence.  I  have 
heard  that  he  acts  as  croupier  in  a  gaming 
honsa" 

"  You  see,  Frank,"  continued  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, in  compassionate  tones,  "there  is 
only  one  chance  for  us — I  may  get  a  rich 
partner.  The  business  of  the  bank  is 
sotuid  and  profitable,  my  credit  is  unim- 
paired; but  at  the  first  shock,  or  crisis, 
down  we  ga    Well,  I  have  got  a  chance. 


John  Barraclough,  who  is  worth,  you  know, 
half  a  million,  has  suggested  my  taking 
his  son  Henry  as  a  partner.  Henry  is 
much  attached  to  Maude,  and  I  should 
have  said,  before  this  affair  of  yours,  that 
Maude  was  decidedly  well-disposed  to  him. 
Well,  if  this  match  can  be  arranged,  Henry 
will  bring  in  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  old  bank  will  be  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger.  We  won't  for- 
get yon  either,  Frank.  After  a  time  you 
shall  be  brought  in  as  a  junior  partner." 

But  this  was  a  little  too  much  to  bear. 
I  must  give  up  my  darling,  that  was  in- 
evitable; but  to  be  asked  to  sell  her — to 
renounce  her  love  for  so  many  pounds  a 
year — this  was  beyond  endurance. 

"  Whatever  my  father  may  have  been," 
I  said,  hotly,  "  I  am  a  man  of  honour.  I 
no  longer  ask  you  for  your  daughter;  but 
I  can't  stay  here  to  see  her  sold  to  another, 
and  share  in  the  profits  of  the  sale.  As 
soon  as  you  can  replace  me,  I  will  leave 
the  bank,  and  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Bradford  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  if  that  is  how  you  choose  to 
take  it,  Frank,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  Bat  you  must  not  speak  to 
Maude  in  your  present  excited  state.  I 
will  make  your  excuses,  and  after  a  night's 
rest  you  will,  perhaps,  see  the  matter  in  a 
more  reasonable  light." 

And  he  rang  the  bell  in  a  dignified  way 
to  order  a  dogcart  to  take  me  home. 
But  I  preferred  to  walk,  and  left  the 
house  at  once,  finding  the  mizzling  rain 
and  dark,  murky  way  in  sufficient  har- 
mony with  my  present  feelings. 

Presently  appeared  the  lights  of  Market 
Mellish  gleaming  over  the  bare  hedge- 
rows, and  before  long  I  found  myself  in 
the  high-street  of  that  little  town. 

In  the  centre  of  the  high-street  stood 
the  old  bank,  a  warm,  cheerful,  red  brick 
house  of  considerable  size,  which  Mr.  Brad- 
ford had  occupied  himself,  in  his  younger 
days.  Here  I  had  been  allotted,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Bradford,  a  couple  of 
handsome  rooms;  while  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  occupied  by  our  head  clerk, 
Absolon,  who  was  charged  with  the  safety 
of  the  premises.  Mrs.  Absolon  looked 
after  my  domestic  comforts.  She  was  a 
bright,  bustling  little  woman,  and  gene- 
rally brought  an  atmosphere  of  cheerful- 
ness about  with  her.  But  this  nighty  as 
she  came  into  my  room,  where  I  sat  brood- 
ing over  the  fire,  she  looked  quite  serious. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Frank,"  she  began,  "I  had 
such  an  upset  this  afternoon.    It  was  just 
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about  dvak,  and  I  bkw  a  geiitlemcul  walk- 
ing on  the  other  aide  of  the  street,  and  he 
looked  ap  at  the  windowa;  bat,  dear 
BMl"  die  eried,  noticing  my  woebegone 
eaepreaiion,  "  have  you  seen  hhn,  too  V' 

"Seen  wfaein9"  I  cried,  with  an  at- 
teaxpt  ait  my  waal  manner.  ''  I  have  seen 
fi%,  Bore  or  less,  and  if  yon  were  at  the 
wfcidew,  Mrs.  Absolon,  I  don't  wonder  at 
anybody  looking  up  at  it/' 

*^Now,  none  of  yonr.  nonsense,  Mr. 
Frank.  This  is  a  serious  bnsineflHi.  It  was 
ywff  father,  I  am  sure — ^poor  Colonel 
Forester.  And  he  didn't  look  much  older 
either,  and  jmt  as  beantifdlly  dressed  as 
he  wed  to  be,  with  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  all!  Oh,  he  was  a  charming 
nun,  yonr  papa,  Mr.  Frank ;  but  still  the 
seeing  htm  unexpected  like  gave  me  quite 
a  siiock.  And  I  have  been  expecting  all 
the  evening  to  hear  his  knock  at  the  door  I " 

Just  at  this  moment  a  sharp  double 
knedc  resounded  through  the  house,  and 
Mr».  Abe^n  gave  a  little  scream  of  terror. 
But  tte  knock  only  announced  a  telegram 
after  all,  which  I  opened  according  to 
rtandii^  orders.  It  was  an  American 
cablegram,  and  bore  the  succinct  message : 
''Dead  certainty,  proofs  by  mail."  I 
sent  gS  the  message  to  the  Grange.  This 
Uttle  event  had  roused  me,  and  I  began 
energetically  to  make  preparations  for 
departure,  while  Mrs.  Absolon  looked  on 
awazed  as  I  gave  her  hurried  instructions 
about  this  and  that.  **  Now,  mind,  I  must 
have  all  my  things  liome  by  Saturday,  and 
send  round  and  tell  young  Blake  he  can  have 
Chancellor  for  seventy  guineas.  And  the 
dogs ;  yes,  I  must  find  a  home  for  the  dogs." 

Mis.  Absolon's  amazement  gave  place 
to  indignation. 

<*  Home  for  the  dogs  1 "  she  cried. 
«  Why,  they've  got  a  home,  and  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  part  with  the  dear 
creatures.  And,  as  for  selling  Cban- 
csUor,  you  edian't  do  it,  Mr.  Frank. 
Where  will  you  get  another  horse  as  will 
smt  you  so  well  f  I  see  how  it  is.  You 
bnve  had  a  tiff  with  the  old  gentleman, 
and  it's  to  be  havoc  and  ruin  everywhere. 
Bat  you  wait;  to-moirow  will  tell  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  And  I  shan't  send  word  to 
the  laundress  about  your  things  neither, 
Mr.  Frank.  And  just  as  your  father  has 
cevte  home  with  his  fortune  made,  and 
everybody's  to  be  happy  and  comfortable." 

The  good  woman's  last  words  struck  me, 
with  a  thought  that  such  a  thing  was  just 
irildiin  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  it  was 
utterly  unlikely ;   and  Mrs.  Absolon  had 


been  deceived,  no  doubt,  by  some  point  of 
fencied  resemblance.  Anyhow,  I  did  not 
slacken  in  my  preparations  for  departure. 
Not  another  night  would  I  sleep  in  tbe 
house,  which  would  doubtless  soon  be  oc- 
cupied by  Maude  and  her  future  husband. 
And,  iviien  morning  came,  I  was  ready  for 
a  start,  but  in  what  direction  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind.  But  I  went  round  the 
oid  place,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
Chancellor  and  the  dogs,  and  then  found 
my  way  to  the  old  diurchynrd,  which  sloped 
so  pleasantly  down  to  the  winding  valley, 
to  pay  a  last  visit  to  n^  mother's  grave. 
Strange  to  say,  the  wet  turf  already,  early 
as  it  was,  bore  marks  of  fresh  footsteps — 
somebody  had  left  a  little  bunch  of  flowers 
there,  on  the  fiat  stone  slab — ^white,  exotic 
flowers. 

But  all  this  was  driven  out  of  my 
head  when  I  reached  the  bank-house.  A 
carriage  from  the  Grange  was  standing  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Absolon  was  looking 
out  for  me  with  a  triumphant  expression. 

"  There's  somebody  waiting  to  see  you 
upstairs,  Mr.  Frank."  And  as  I  darted 
up  two  steps  at  a  time,  she  called  out : 
"What  about  Chancellor  and  the  dogs, 
Mr.  Frank,  have  you  found  a  home  for 
them  yet  f" 

And  on  the  threshold  of  my  sitting-room 
stood  Maude,  blushing,  radiant;  and,  as  I 
clasped  her  in  my  arms,  she  whispered  : 

"  It  is  all  right,  Frank.  You  are  to  for- 
get what  papa  said  last  night  He  has 
sent  me  to  make  his  peace  with  you,  and 
bring  you  home  to  breakfast." 

Ah,  what  a  happy  morning  that  was 
after  our  night  of  misery !  For  Maude  had 
been  as  wretched  as  myself.  When  I  had 
gone  away,  without  a  word  to  her,  she  had 
been  in  the  depths  of  desolation,  and  her 
father's  manner,  gloomy  and  morose,  had 
convinced  her  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  us.  But  in  the  morning  all  was 
different.  Happiness  had  come  in  sleep, 
although  she  had  hardly  slept  a  wink. 
Some  good  tiews  had  changed  her  father's 
disposition. 

Happy !  how  could  we  be  otherwise, 
with  our  own  hearts'  desire,  and  all  the 
charm  and  enchantment  of  love's  young 
dream  1  Yet,  through  it  all  there  sounded 
a  note  of  doubt  and  dread ;  in  my  ears,  at 
least,  for  Mr.  Bradford's  revelations  had 
shown  me  how  thin  was  the  crust  on  which 
we  were  standing.  And  presently  I  was 
told  the  news  which  had  changed  Mr. 
Bradford's  views  so  suddenly.  He  had 
kept  it  back  from  me  at  first,  for  it  was 
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not  news  at  which  I  ought  properly  to 
Fpjoioe.  But  the  American  tdtegram  was 
frofnt  an  i^nt  he  had  emfdoyed  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  what  had  become  of 
my  father,  snd  by  the  news  of  his  death 
Mr.  Bradford  wonld  be  the  richer  by 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  as  well  aa  re- 
liered  from  the  bordemome  yearly  pay- 
ments The  thousand  a  year  he  thus 
•ai^  he  would  pve  to  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  and,  with  replenished  cof- 
fers, t&e  bank  would  enter  upon  a  career 
of  increased  prosperity.  But  the  proofs 
were  the  thing,  the  proofs  of  the  Mentity  of 
tbe  deceased,  which,  when  they  arrived, 
dBki  not  prove  thoroughly  convinctDg,  some- 
how, to  the  representatiyes  of  the  Insurance 
Oompanies.  Further  evidence  was  called 
for,  and  this  caused  delay  and  anxiety. 

But  ttiere  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  wedding  should  be  postponed.  Mr. 
Bradford,  having  once  given  his  consent, 
WM  anxious  that  the  affair  should  be 
quickly  concluded.  Marriages  in  May 
everybody  knew  to  be  unlucky,  and  why 
should  people  marry  in  May  when  they 
m%ht  mariy  in  April  f  So  for  an  early 
day  in  April  the  wedding  was  fixed. 

As  a  preliminary,  a  partnership  deed 
wa0  signed  by  Bradford  and  myself,  and, 
from  ^at  moment,  my  anxieties  became 
moat  poignant.  There  was  a  grand  dinner 
party  at  the  Grrange,  followed  by  a  ball,  to 
cdebrate  the  event  and  in  honour  of  the 
anproaching  wedding.  All  the  best  people 
Of  the  county  were  there,  and  nearly  all 
the  chief  magnates  were  condescending 
enough  to  congratulate  me,  and  to  assure 
me  that  the  confidence,  so  long  reposed  in 
the  old  bank,  would  be  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  my  accession  to  the  firm. 
But  there  was  one  conspicuous  absentee, 
and  that  was  Mr.  John  Barraclongh,  who 
had  intended  his  son  to  marry  Maude,  and 
settle  down  to  business.  Still,  he  had 
taken  Mr.  Bradford's  excuses  very  well, 
and  had  promised  that  the  little  misunder- 
standing should  not  affect  in  any  way  their 
buuness  relations.  For  all  that,  I  fancied 
that  our  friend  was  a  vindictive  kind  of  man 
and  would  do  us  an  ill  turn  if  he  could. 

And,  although  I  tried  my  utmost  to  be 
as  gay  and  jubilant  as  beseemed  my 
position,  I  could  not  help  seeing  the 
skeleton  that  sat  with  us  at  the  banquet  and 
waltzed  in  and  out  among  the  dancers, 
or  realising  how  the  people,  who  now 
showed  us  so  much  consideration,  might, 
in  a  few  weeks'  time,  be  reproaching  us  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds. 


Qaiokly  enough  followed  our  wedding- 
day  and  the  honejrmoon  in  Paris,  which, 
bright  and  happy  as  it  was,  still  was  for 
me  overshadowed  by  suspense  and  anxiety. 
We^had  constant  news  from  home,  and  all 
of  a  cheering,  pleasant  character.  But  the 
Insurance  Companies  had  not  settled,  and  a 
private  letter  from  Absolon  conveyed  the 
somewhat  disquieUng  report  that  an  agent 
of  the  Companies'  had  been  in  the  town 
making  enquiries  as  to  a  rumour  that  had 
somehow  got  about,  that  my  father  had 
recently  been  seen  very  much  alive  and  in 
perfect  health  in  his  native  place. 

'*  But  it  all  turned  out  baseless,"  added 
Absolon,  "  and  if  they  don't  soon  pay  up 
we  will  make  them." 

In  the  same  hotel  with  us  were  staying 
another  newly-marri^  couple,  whose  goings 
and  comings  excited  much  more  attention 
than  ours.  The  newspapers  recorded  their 
movements  with  ornamental  flourishes, 
visitors  arrived  blocking  the  courtyard 
with  their  carriages;  journalists  came  to 
interview  Colonel  Woodward,  the  renowned 
American  financier  and  millionaire;  the 
costume  and  appearance  of  the  charming 
American  bride  was  the  subject  of  constant 
comment  An  accidental  meeting  in  the 
lobby  of  a  theatre  revealed  the  fact  that 
Maude  and  Mrs.  Woodward  had  been 
schoolfellows  for  a  short  time  in  England, 
and  a  strong  and  sentimental  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  two  young  women. 
The  American  was  a  pretty,  lively,  amusing 
creature,  and  an  excellent  companion  for 
Maude,  who  went  about  with  her  every- 
where. The  Colonel  himself  was  rarely  in 
their  company.  Maude  described  him  as 
grave  and  grey,  but  very  well  got  up  for  an 
elderly  man.  The  Colonel  and  I  had  ex- 
changed formal  visits,  but  we  had  never 
met.  I  fancied  that  he  avoided  me ;  but 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  we 
should  seek  each  other's  society,  and  he 
was  generally  occupied  all  day  long  in 
receiving  official  and  financial  people. 

Whenever  I  returned  to  our  hotel,  after 
the  shortest  absence,  I  was  sure  to  make  par- 
ticular enquiries  as  to  letters  and  telegrams, 
always  dreading  some  bad  news.  But  my 
partner  continued  to  write  in  excellent 
spirits — "  One  or  two  good  accounts  had 
been  opened.  The  crops  were  looking  well, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  good 
year."  But,  one  afternoon,  a  telegram 
awaited  me :  "  Eetum  home,  business  com- 
plications feared."  I  felt  that  the  very 
worst  must  have  happened ;  complications 
meant  ruin.    We  must  leave  by  the  train 
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from  PAiifl  that  evening.  My  wife,  I  was 
told,  was  in  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward. I  ran  to  seek  her  and  bid  her 
prepare  for  immediate  deparbare.  The 
Colonel's  servant  admitted  me.  He  was 
sore  the  two  ladies  would  return  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  sat  down  in  the  gaily- 
decorated  salon  to  await  their  arrival,  and, 
to  pass  the  time,  took  up  a  book  of  photo- 
grapha  There  was  the  Colonel's  bride,  in* 
every  variety  of  pose  and  costume ;  there 
was  the  Colonel's  yacht ;  there  were  the 
Colonel's  famous  trotting-horses ;  but  where 
was  the  Colonel  himself)  Why,  here,  in 
proud  humility,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
volume;  the  Colonel  himself,  with  his 
shrewd,  enquiring,  watchful  air ;  and  again, 
as  if  to  show  his  wife  what  a  handsome 
young  fellow  he  had  been,  the  same  Colonel 
— ^he  must  have  been  only  a  lieutenant  then 
— with  curled  ambrosial  whiskers.  But 
what  was  it  that  struck  me  all  of  a  heap, 
as  I  examined  this  last  portrait)  Why, 
the  conviction  that  it  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  me;  that  it  was  the  facsimile  of  the 
miniature,  mounted  in  a  locket,  which  my 
mother  had  given  me  on  her  death-bed, 
and  which  I  always  carried  with  me. 

I  tore  the  photo^ph  from  the  book 
and  took  it  to  the  window  to  compare  the 
two  more  fully.  As  I  did  so  I  heard  a 
slight  noise  behind  me,  and  there  stood 
the  Colonel,  watching  my  proceedings  with 
a  strange  look  on  his  face.  As  I  turned, 
he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
covered  me  with  it. 

"  Pat  up  your  hands,  you  Ecoundrel  1 " 

''You  are  mistaken,  Colonel  Forester/' 
I  rejoined,  with  as  much  calmness  as  I  was 
master  of,  with  that  ugly  weapon  turned 
full  upon  me.  '*  I  am  not  a  thief.  If  you 
kill  me  it  will  be  murder ;  and  you  have 
guilt  enough  upon  your  soul  without  that" 

''What  in  thunder  do  you  meant" 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  dropping  the 
muzzle  of  his  weapon,  but  keeping  his 
finger  on  the  trigger. 

"  Do  you  deny  that  you  are  the  original 
of  this  portrait;  that  you  are  Colonel 
Forester »" 

"If  you  know  that  you  know  too  much," 
he  cried,  and  fired  upon  me  at  once. 

But  the  shot  was  fired  an  inch  or  two 
too  high,  and  just  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair, 
without  injuring  the  scalp.  Next  minute 
I  had  closed  with  him,  and  tried  to  wrest 
the  pistol  from  his  grasp.  In  the  struggle, 
our  worst  passions  were  aroused.  I 
wrested  the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  and  was 
about  to  strike  him  with  the  butt-end  of  it 


on  the  head,  when,  to  my  excited  vision, 
a  lumd  appeared  to  be  stretched  between 
UB  —  a  shadowy  hand — ^but  one  that  I 
recognised  as  my  mother's.  I  flung  the 
pistd  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Forgive  me,"  I  said,  loosening  my 
grasp.    "  I  forgot  my  promise  to  her." 

The  Colonel  sank  back  upon  a  couch, 
lookinr  white  and  scared. 

"  YniAi^  are  you  her  son  and  mine  1  Are 
you  Frank  Forester  f  Well,  I  own  up.  I 
have  been  a  scoundrel,  perhaps,  but  not 
quite  so  bad  as  you  would  make  me  out 
If  I  seemed  to  desert  her,  it  was  because 
I  had  sunk  too  low  to  hope  to  claim  her. 
And  when  fortune  turned,  it  was  too  lata 
And  now  I  am  started  in  a  new  existence, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  past" 

"That  was  all  very  well,"  I  replied; 
but  he  must  do  justice  to  the  man  he 
had  plundered,  whose  ruin  was  now  immi- 
nent, and  would  involve  his  daughter  and 
son-inlaw  in  the  same  evil  fate. 

The  Colonel  sat  and  pondered.  At 
last  he  said : 

'^  Look  here,  Frank,  chuck  in  those  life- 
policies,  and  that  thundering  mine,  that 
old  Bradford  ought  to  have  made  some- 
thing of,  and  I'll  give  you  a  bill  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  about 
what  I  lifted  from  your  father-in-law. 
Now  sit  down,  and  make  out  your  con- 
tract note,  and,  as  time  presses,  I'll  write  a 
bill  for  the  dollars.  And  after  that  we  go 
our  ways,  and  know  each  other  no  more." 

Just  as  the  Colonel  had  handed  me  this 
bill,  and  I  had  given  him  an  undertaking 
to  transfer  the  Thunderstone  Collieries 
and  sundry  policies  of  assurance  to  his 
possession,  Maude  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Your  husband  and  me's  been  having  a 
deal,"  said  the  Colonel,  shaking  hands. 
'*  Sorry  to  lose  you  so  soon.  My  dear, 
you'll  have  to  take  leave  of  your  friend. 
Sorry  to  lose  you ;  but  we'll  meet  again, 
in  the  old  country,  perhaps." 

We  have  not  met  yet  Bat  the  bill  was 
all  right  I  got  Bothscbilds  to  endorse  it 
to  their  London  house,  and  away  we  went 
for  home  as  fast  as  train  and  steamer  could 
carry  us.  At  Dover  we  were  met  by  a 
special  messenger  from  the  bank,  with  a 
confidential  despatch,  enjoinbg  me  to  see 
our  London  agents  and  use  the  most 
powerful  representations  to  get  them  to 
honour  our  bills  now  falling  due. 

It  was  John  Barraclough  who  had  made 
all  the  mischief,  and  Bradford  added  that 
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if  aBBiataDoe  were  not  forthcomiDg  before 
momiDg,  the  bank  woold  not  open  its  doors. 

Ba^  as  things  turned  out,  I  walked  into 
Messrs.  Whatman  and  Wilkins's,  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  our  agents,  with  a  jolly, 
assured  air,  left  a  handsome  cover  for  all 
forthcoming  bills,  and  then  away  for  home, 
with  Maude  by  my  side,  and,  as  a  foot- 
stool, a  bag  fiUed  with  gold  and  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

Already  the  telegraph  had  put  dear  old 
Bradford's  mind  at  ease;  and  die  old  bank 
opened  its  doors  next  morning  without 
anybody  knowing  how  near  it  had  been  to 
a  total  collapsa 

We  never  discovered,  by  the  way,  who 
it  was  who  so  closely  resembled  the 
Colonel,  that  his  death  was  so  nearly  ac- 
cepted as  that  of  his  double.  But  it 
cextftinly  was  my  father  who  had  visited 
our  town  and  left  the  bunch  of  flowers  on 
my  mother's  grave.  And  I  believe  that 
the  little  gift  was  remembered  in.  his 
favour  when  he  stood  in  peril  of  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  his  son. 

LOUIS    DRAYCOTT. 

By  MRS.  R.  S.  de  OOURCY  LAFFAN. 

Author  qf  "  Geojfrey  Stirling,"  etc.  etc. 

» 

CHAPTER  Vin.   UNDER  SENTENCE. 

With  the  death  of  the  victim  of  Be- 
beeca's  sudden  and  unreasoning  anger,  a 
complete  change  came  over  the  mental 
attitude  of  Louis  Draycott.  It  was  not 
that  he  foar  a  moment  forgot  the  sorrow 
and  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
own  hopes,  Mb  own  dreams  of  '*  a  day  to 
be/'  that  now  should  never  be ;  but  a  new 
set  of  impulses  and  anxieties  came  to  the 
front^  That  strange  element  in  the  tie  of 
marriage,  undefinable  yet  all  powerful — 
that  fealty  which  overrides  all  sense  of 
wrong  or  even  of  outrage — was  changing 
the  current  of  the  man's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, filling  his  days  with  care,  his  nights 
with  dreaa. 

True,  the  woman  he  married  had  not  been 
loved  by  Louis  Draycott  with  the  absorbing 
pftssion  that  came  aftor;  but  she  had 
been  part  of  his  life;  she  had  lain  in  his 
bosom,  and  walked  by  his  side.  He  had 
p»yed  over  her  sins  and  her  back- 
sliding; had  hoped  against  hope;  had 
deapaured,  hoped  again,  again  grown  des- 
perato.  But^  however  things  had  been 
between  them,  the  thread  of  her  life  had 
been  intorwoven  with  his;  and,  as  the 
wife  who  has  been  outraged  and  made 


miserable  by  a  husband's  sins,  yet  when  the 
man  lies  dead  before  her,  sees  only  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren in  that  still,  recumbent  form  that 
can  never  wound  or  hurt  her  any  more ;  as 
she  forgets  all  the  black  hiatus  that  lies 
between  her  bridal  joy  and  the  day  of  her 
widowhood ;  so  Louis  Draycott  forgot  the 
wrong,  and  the  shame,  and  the  misery, 
6nly  remembering  that  this  woman  had 
been  his  wife;  nay,  was  his  wife,  and 
that  he  must  use  eveiy  power  he  possessed, 
and  strain  every  energy,  to  save  her  from 
a  terrible  f  ato. 

^  That  she  stood,  a  fatal  barrier,  between 
himEslf  and  the  woman  he  loved  with  every 
fibre  of  his  being  he  had  known  from  the 
beginning ;  but  yet  it  was  a  strange  fact 
that  this  aspect  of  her  life  and  of  her  possi- 
ble death  had  grown  so  dim  to  him  since 
he  knew  that  she  was  menaced  by  a  hor- 
rible danger,  as  to  count  for  nothing  with 
him ;  and,  stranger  still,  perhaps,  withMazie. 

Watohing  the  two,  in  this  most  dreadful 
crisis  of  their  lives,  Aunt  Daeie  was  often 
touched,  even  to  toars,  by  the  absolute 
selflessness  of  both,  often  struck  with 
Mazie's  marvellous  likeness  to  Uiat  dear 
Lucille,  whose  single-minded  earnestness 
had  been  so  striking,  whose  powers  of 
devotion  and  endurance  so  proven  by  the 
way  in  which  she  met  all  the  trials  and 
triumphs,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  life. 

The  spirit  of  the  mother  seemed  to  have 
descended  upon  the  child.  As  unselfish,  as 
strong — even  in  weakness — as  tender,  as 
helpful,  was  Mazie  now.  Not  that  she, 
any  more  than  Louis,  forgot ;  not  that  the 
black  cloud  of  the  parting  that  must  be, 
did  not  sometimes  loom  so  darkly  in  her 
eyes,  that  she  was  fain  to  cover  them  from 
the  sight;  but,  for  the  moment,  Uie 
thought  of,  and  fear  for,  Bebecca  dwarfed 
all  else. 

Her  thoughts  returned  again  and  again, 
dwelling  long  and  closely  on  that  strange 
interview  in  the  prison,  when  the  hard 
heart  had  softened  to  her,  the  hard  eyes 
moistened  to  a  tear. 

Each  word,  each  look,  each  smallest  in- 
cident of  that  strange  interview  had  Mazie 
told  to  Louis  Draycott,  he  listening  not 
without  amaze,  nor  yet  without  thankful- 
ness. Maybe  he  would  have  hesitated, 
had  Mazie  asked  his  permission  to  seek 
out  this  woman  who  could  never  more 
be  wife  of  his,  and  yet  who  must  for 
ever  come  between  his  fafr,  sweet  love  and 
him.  But  he  read  the  heart  of  his  darling, 
and   knew  with  what  noble   intent   the 
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tMk  from  which  many  a  woman  would 
hv^e  dirimh,  had  been  undertaken;  had 
ceeogniMd,  too,  how  the  e£Ebrt  had  been 
Uaifled;  how  the  bitterness  in  Mazie's 
sorrow  had  been  d«ne  away;  and  how 
Rebeeca  had  been  redeemed  by  the  touch 
ol  the  **  live  coal "  iiom  off  the  altar  of  a 
^wiog  haman  heart. 

She  had  told  him,  even  weeping,  of 
tte  gkl's  visit;  of  her  gentleness,  heir 
tiDdemesB,  her  pleadings.  She  had 
npoken  of  the  past  with  penitence,  and  of 
ul  the  ill  she  had  wrought  her  husband 
with  remorse ;  and  then,  with  a  quaint- 
enovgh  rebound  into  the  old  abrupt  modes 
ol  ezprsflsios,  said  to  him  :  "Tm  sorry— 
I've — turned  up  again.  She's  a  good 
isvt ;  Ae  was  very  good  to  me.  I  tell 
yen  I'm  sorry  I've  turned  up  again  to  baulk 
bsK."  Alter  tfaiii  she  huddled  herself  to- 
gether in  &e  <dd  sullen  faehion,  nor  could 
tiiey  get  her  to  speak  again  that  day. 

Bat  tiie  &t  passed,  and  she  took  to 
longing  for  the  comings  of  the  Gh^)lain,  as 
the  dok  long  fbr  Ae  dawn  aftttr  the  dark- 
BflSB  sod  weariness  of  the  night  She  had 
jomd  and  gibed  at  him  about  the  pos- 
sHritity  of  her  life  paying  forfeit  for  her 
ctnee,  had  twitted  Um  with  villainous 
suggestions  of  his  own  possible  satis&ction 
in  seeing  the  obstacle  to  his  union  with 
Mazie  thus  set  aside;  but  now  her  mocking 
was  hashed,  her  hard  spirit  bomUed;  her 
oomtant  oej  : 

<*I  did  Bot  mean  to  kill  her;  the  knife 
lay  en  the  tabla  handy,  or  I  should  never 
him  done  it  She  laughed  w^ien  I  said  I 
WW  a  lady  onee^  and  I  wanted  to  punish 
her;  bat  I  didn't  mean  to  kiU  her.  I'm 
soery  sWa  dead.  Sk&  had  a  child,  had 
'lisa;  and  it  used  t»  cry  for  her  all  the 
time  when  she  was  out.  It  wiU  have  to 
cfx  load  to  wake  her  now.  I'm  sorry  she's 
dead.    I  tell  you  I  didn't  mean  to  kill  her." 

The  otter  piisooets  got  tired  enough  of 
ks«RBg  this  miseiable  litany  chanted  In- 
cessantly. Aa  for  the  Ghaplaia,  it  rang  in 
kw  ears  ni^  and  d^. 

<' We  can  do  nothing^"  be  said  to  Madoi 
"until  1^  coroner's  jury  ha¥e  grren  a 
verdfet    They  will  sit  to-morrow." 

It  wae  a  time  of  terrible  strain  and 
tenrioB.  What  woold  he  have  done  with- 
o«t  Masle-^withoat  the  love  that  never 
fctted  him,  the  hand  that  cUMped  his  so 
tenderiy,  the  lips  that  uttered  such  brave 
wordb  of  counsel  and  of  courage  t 

Even  in  the  midst  of  mch  sonow  and 
anadety  as  pressed  upon  him  now,  there 
moments  in  wmch  her   exceeding 


preciousness  came  cruelly  home  to  him, 
forcing  from  him  a  lament  over  the  tearing 
asundm  that  must  come. 

Once  he  framed  her  sweet  face  in  both 
his  hands,  kxMking  down  into  the  fond  and 
fsithful  eyes  until  his  own  grew  Uind  with 
tears. 

''little  woman,"  he  said,  with  a  long 
indrawn  breath  that  told  of  the  tumult  in 
his  breast,  "little  woman,  how  I  shall 
think  of  you  and  long  for  you  in  the  days 
when  you  shall  be  set  far  from  me ! " 

And  what  answer  could  Mazie  give  to 
such  a  plaint  as  that,  save  her  tears  1 

But  these  outbursts  were  rare  during 
this  time  ol  waiting.  The  one  absorbing 
event  in  each  day  to  Loais  Draycott  was 
his  visit  to  the  prison-cell  where  Bebecea 
dreed  herweary weird.  Thetimewouldcome 
when  the  pain  of  parting  with  the  woman 
he  loved  would  bear  down  all  before  it ;  but 
that  time  was  not  yet.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  soul  in  sorrow  looked  to  him  for  comfort, 
that  one  of  Ood's  creatures  in  deadly  fear 
turned  to  him  for  strength  and  consolation, 
was  sufficient  to  close  the  avenues  of 
feeling  in  other  directions,  to  deaden  and 
dull  the  pain  of  personal  suffering,  as  in 
hospital  practice  they  say  that  one  pain 
"  masks  "  another.  The  pain  is  still  there, 
but  it  is  not  felt  so  acutely,  because  an- 
other and  newer  form  of  suffering  thrusts 
it  into  abeyance  for  the  time  bcdng. 

And  Bebecea  was  indeed  in  these  days^ 
as  Miss  Johnstone  the  wardw  put  it,  "  a 
handfoL"  Ooe  hour  she  would  be  dated 
with  uttMrly  groundless  hope;  the  next 
"  floored,"  as  she  herself  expressed  it^  so 
that  uneasy  and  perpetual  watch  was  kept 
through  the  spy-hole,  lest  she  should  try  to 
do  herself  a  mischief ;  at  nights  she  would 
wail  until  the  prisoners  near  at  hand  took 
to  knocking  on  th^  doors,  by  way  of 
intimating  that  they  couldn't  stand  the 
din  any  longer.  Now  she  would  make 
wonderful  resolutions  as  to  what  die  would 
do  if  she  "got  dear."  Now  she  would 
call  up  the  most  ghastly  detaih  of  her 
possible  execution,  and  implore  the  Chap- 
UiR  to  "stand  I^  her  to  the  last"  One 
iaj  she  would  be  so  sullen  no  one  could  get 
a  word  out  of  h«r ;  the  next  she  would  for 
ever  mutter  like  a  person  in  delirium- 
searing  the  Matron  by  teUing  her  how,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  a  flood  oi  l^t, 
"  like  heaven,"  had  flashed  into  the  cell, 
and  how,  from  the  midst  of  the  blinding 
radiance,  "  the  lady's"  face  had  looked  at 
btr,  "the  lady's"  hand  had  bedkoned  to 
her.    In  a  w<»rd,  haunted  by  all  the  moa^id 
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aoid  kystoricfld  ideas  to  which  a  mind, 
weakened  fay  exoeM  of  any  kind,  is  ever  a 
prey,  ahe  may  truly  have  been  said  to  be 
''aD  things  by'toma  and  nothing. limg." 
Her  condition  was  pitiable  indeed. 

U,  as  Midielet  tells  ns,  <<  the  traest 
priest  is  the  man  who  has  seen,  kamed, 
and  soffered  much,  and  who*hiis  at  last 
found  in  his  own  haavt  the  gentle  worde 
needed  for  the  comlort  and  healing  of 
others,"  then  may  Louis  Draycott  well 
hare  been  looked  upon  as  the  fittest  man 
to  deal  with  such  a  case  as  hers.  His 
patience  never  failed ;  hie  tenderness 
knew  no  ''  shadow  of  taming." 

She  grew  to  listen  for  tiM  aound  of  his 
footstep,  as  the  fidtfafnl  deg  listens  for  the 
step  of  his  master,  hushing  her  moaning 
asid  her  muttering  as  the  hour  drew  near 
that  would  bring  him;  sitting  still  as  a 
Btatne,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door; 
her  httida  wrung  the  one  in  the  other  in 
aa  agony  of  iaapatience. 

They  used  to  look  at  her  through  the 
diae,  marvelUng  to  each  other  upon  her 
strange  demassour,  even  somdiow  getting 
over  their  dialilBs  and  aversion,  aiKl  now 
and  again  showing  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness towards  her  which,  in  her  present 
mood,  she  was  quick  enough  to  recognise 
and  be  grateful  for. 

But  we  are  letting  the  dock  run  on  too 
fast,  for  this  state  of  things  came  about 
after  Bebeoea  knew  that  'Liza  was  dead. 

It  was  the  Chaplain  himself  who  told 
her  when  the  news  came  to  the  prison.  It 
waa  his  firm  and  gentle  hands  that  held 
her  as  she  cried  aloud,  trying  to  dash  her- 
self against  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  his  voice 
tint  eafaned  her,  at  last,  after  long  striving. 
He  spared  himseU  in  nothing;  he  had  no 
tlMNight  for  himself;  but  those  who  looked 
OB  saw  the  havoc  the  long  strain  was 
making  with  health  and  strength ;  noted 
tba  sharpening  of  each  feature ;  the  hag- 
gMd  eyes  that  looked  as  though  the  healing 
hand  of  sleep  was  never  laid  across  them ; 
noted  the  change  in  the  resonant,  bell4ike 
veaoe  that  had  once  rung  so  clear  and  sweet 
thorough  the  dreary  prison  chi^. 

"The  Oh^dain  speaks  aa  if  he  was 
tiRsd-lOge,'' said  George,  with  a  portentous 
aUm  of  the  head.  "  He's  not  the  man 
he  was^  ian'A  the  Chaplain,  and  that  tiiere 
ahe-varmint's  the  bottom  of  it  all.'' 

"  Bnt^  G^rge,"  said  more  tender-hearted 
Bessy,  "ahe  can't  help  bemg  alive,  you 
know." 

"  Wdl,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  gate- 
keeper, "I  hold  to  people  sayin'  of  a 


thing  and  stickin'  to  it.  Yo'  see,  Mcs^ 
Mogeridge,  she  said  she  wuv  dead,  i^ 
she'd  oughter  have  stuck  to  it— there's 
nothin'  like  being  in  one  tale.  I've  ne 
patience  wi'  folk  as  don't  know  their  own 
ndnds,  and  don't  rightly  know  if  they're 
living  or  dead.  I've  no  patience  wi'  'Becesi 
as  ya  call  her." 

**  No,  I  know  you  haven't^"  said  Besey, 
gently ;  "  but  I  think  you  would  have,  if 
you  could  see  her — she's  that  sad  and 
sorry-like,  it  'ud  go  to  your  heart,  I  know." 

"No  'twottldn't;  my  heart  bean't  so 
easy  got  at  as  all  that ;  not  but  what  it's  a 
tender  enough  heart  when  you  do  get  at 
it,"  he  added,  with  an  uneasy  gluiee  at 
Bessy;  "and  no  one  knows  better  what 
it's  made  of  than  that  young  rascal  of 
yours,  Mrs.  Mogeridge.  He  makes  a 
reg'lar  fool  o'  me,  does  Bobby,  same  as  he 
does  o'  Joseph  Stubbe— strokin'  his  back 
t'  wrong  wi^  'oop,  and  takin'  all  manner 
&  ficeedom  wi'  'im." 

"  You're  very  good  to  Bobby,  Geerge,  I 
know,"  said  Bobby's  mother,  smiling,  as 
she  went  her  way. 

George  watched  her  down  the  corridor, 
until  she  turned  the  comer.  Then  he  went 
into  the  gate-house,  and  sat  down  in  ttie 
high-backed  chair,  by  the  fireplace.  Qeocge 
was  full  of  thought,  and  took  no  heed  of 
Joseph  Stubbs,  who  put  himself  alarmingly 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  the  better  to  rab 
his  back  up  against  his  master's  legs. 
.  "  I  wiflh  fstiier  were  hoee  to  gi'  me  a  l^t 
ol  his  mind  on't,"  he  muttered,  presently ; 
then,  with  all  an  artist's  pride  in  his  work, 
he  looked  round  the  walls  of  the  little» 
roem.  ^One  would  think  them  pictest 
might  do  a  lot  towards  makin'  a  woman 
take  a  fancy  to  a  place — so  one  woald— let 
alone  the  man  as  put  'em  there.  It  wamt 
an  easy  job,  and  had  to  have  a  lot  o'  mind 
put  into  it,  as  father  could  say  if  he  wur' 
here.  I  don't  mean  to  be  prond,  hvA  I'm 
of  a  mind  to  think  there's  not  »4naay 
could  have  fitted  'em  in  so  neat  and  so 
suitable.  A  man  must  have  gifts  as  could 
wroatle  wf  a  job  like  that.  The  tUng  is, 
to  make  other  folk  see  a  man's  gifts  in  the 
proper  li^t." 

George  was  not  the  oady  one  iriM 
mourned  over  the  change  in  the  Ghaplaia. 
From  the  Gk>vemor  hmiself  to  a  certain 
little  wizened  tailor — ^who,  by  dint  of  careful 
condnet,  had  won  the  privilege  of  cleaning 
04st  the  cdb,  and  doing  other  active  won 
about  the  prison — there  was  but  one  feel- 
ing among  all  classes :  a  deep  sorrow  for 
the  man  who  had  made  himself  the  main- 
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spring  of  all  that  was  good,  sympathetic, 
and  helpfcd  within  those  gloomy  walls.  It 
had  been  bad  enough  .news  to  learn  that 
the  Chaplain  was  going  to  leave  them, 
that  he  was  bound  tor  an  African  mission. 
Bot  it  was  worse  to  see  him  fade  and 
change  like  this. 

''Happen  he'll  go  on  a  longer  journey 
than  to  that  place  we've  heerd  tell  on,  if 
things  goes  on  like  this,"  said  the  wizened 
little  ''cleaner,"  and  though  the  warders 
told  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  "  shut  up 
sharp,"  they  exchanged  significant  looks 
behind  his  back,  as  who  should  say : 

"Even  that  shrimp  may  speak  the  truth 
sometimes,  mind  yoa" 

As  for  the  man  round  whom  all  this 
interest  and  all  these  fears  centred,  it  was 
small  thought,  indeed,  if  any,  that  he  gave 
to  himself.  If  now  and  again  a  sense  of 
exhaustion  came  upon  him,  he  fought  it  off 
by  sheer  force  of  will ;  and  Mazie  hardly 
realised  how  cruelly  the  daily  and  hourly 
tension  was  telling  upon  him,  for  in  her 
presence  he  was  strengthened.  The  touch 
of  her  hand  had  magic  for  him ;  face  to 
face  with  the  sweetness  of  her  tenderness, 
he  forgot  to  be  weary. 

Perhaps  he  had  never  himself  realised 
how  worn  and  haggard  he  had  grown  to 
look  until  the  night  before  the  inquest; 
when,  passing  by  a  mirror  in  the  street,  he 
caught  sight  of  his  own  full-length  figure. 
The  dragging^  step,  the  stooping  shoulders, 
the  tired,  wmte  face,  struck  him  strangely. 

He  made  his  way  home,  forgot  to  take 
any  food,  sat  for  awhile  absorbed  in 
thought  of  the  tremendous  issues  of  the 
day  to  come,  lay  down,  dressed  as  he 
was,  upon  his  bed,  and  almost  in  a  moment 
passed  into  that  hazy  land  that  is  neither 
sleep  nor  waking,  yet  partakes  of  both, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  utter  exhaustion 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

Dream  follows  dream,  phantasies  of.  the 
past  rise  up  before  him  in  torturing  dis- 
tinctness. 

Now  he  is  an  undergraduate  again.  It 
is  early  morning,  and  in  the  stately  calm 
of  Merton  Ohapel  he  listens  to  the  voice 
of  praise  and  prayer.  The  old  days  come 
back  so  vividly  that  the  very  train  of 
thought  that  used  to  seethe  and  bubble  in 
his  mind  then,  is  reproduced  now ;  the  old 
tumult  of  thought  in  which  this  "  party  " 
in  the  Church  or  that,  seemed  to  appeal 
to  his  sympathies,  chime  in  with  his  con- 
victions, and  claim  his  adherence ;  the  old 


longing  for  a  wider  leading  out  beyond 
and  above  them  all— the  old  yeamine  to  be 
led  to  see  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's, 
and  not  the  devil's,  that  God  was  a  loving 
Father,  not  a  cruel  taskmaster. 

Freshness  of  anticipation,  a  young  heart's 
elastic  spirit  of  hope,  these  made  life  seem 
fair  to  look  upon,  in  spite  of  the  puzzles 
that  met  him  in  it  here  and  there. 

How  it  all  came  back  to  him  1  —the  deep 
amber  glow  through  the  east  window ;  the 
young  heads  bowed ;  the  t  frittering  of  the 
birds  in  the  quad  outside ;  a  sentence  from 
the  prayer  used  on  Commemoration  Days, 
"  Be  not  sorry  as  men  that  have  no  hope." 

Now,  in  his  fancy,  he  is  waiting  in  Aunt 
Dade's  parlour — ^waiting  in  "  the  heart  of 
the  house  "  for  the  heart  of  his  life  to  come 
to  hinL  A  few  moments  more  and  she 
will  be  there,  close  beside  him,  nestling  to 
his  heart,  his  arms  about  her ;  her  lips  will 
touch  his,  and  dbg  there  as  the  joy  of 
meeting  thrills  him  through  and  through. 
She  is  coming;  she  is  singing  as  she  comes. 

But  why  does  she  not  come  1  Even  the 
echo  of  her  voice  is  dying  away — ^the  little 
room  grows  dark;  he  gropes  and  stumbles, 
and  wakes  cold  and  trembling,  to  find  a 
warder  standing  by  his  bed,  to  realise  that 
he  has  lain  there  through  the  night  and 
on  into  the  morning,  and  that  the  inquest 
will  begin  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

"Tou  was  so  heavy  like,  I  didn't  like 
to  wake  you,  sir,"  says  the  man,  speaking 
gently,  and  with  all  the  pity  and  tender- 
ness rough  men  will  show  at  such  times. 
"I've  been  in  twice  before;  and,  please 
sir,  the  Matron  has  your  coffee  ready,  and 
I  was  to  say  you'd  got  some  way  to  go ; 
and  would  you  be  pleased,  sir,  to  come 
and  see  the  —  the  female  prisoner,  sir, 
before  you  start  9  She's  been  ravine-like 
all  night,  and  crying  out  as  she  heard 
the  girl  'L^'za's  child  crying  all  the  time, 
so  as  naught  could  stxll  it.  I  m  sorry,  sir, 
to  have  to  trouble  you  like  this ;  but  that's 
the  message  as  they  sent" 

Less  than  two  hours  later,  Louis  Dray- 
cott  was  standing  in  the  blinding  sun- 
shine, grasping  Dumphie's  arm,  and  stag- 
gering like  a  drunken  man,  while  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  round  the  door 
of  the  place  where  the  inquest  had  been 
held,  fell  back  to  give  him  air. 

The  Coroner's  jury  had  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Wilful  Murder "  against  Re- 
becca Fordyce  Draycott. 
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BROWNIE'S    PLOT. 

A   SERIAL   STORY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Ltiey  Carter" 


CHAPTER  XIII.      THE  FANCY  FAIR. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  August, 
the  Eectoiy  gardens  were  devoted  to  the 
porpoae  of  raising  funds  for  the  church, 
and  transformed  into  a  kind  of  open-air 
bazaar,  with  a  military  band,  flags,  Chinese 
lanterns,  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  a 
money-taker  at  the  gate. 

So  many  of  those  who  came  to  the  f^be 
were  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Butterworth, 
that  it  was  her  custom  to  receive  them 
just  as  if  they  were  there  by  ordinary  invi- 
tation. The  Sector's  wife  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  unable  to  go  even  so  far  as  her 
beloved  garden  without  the  aid  of  a  Bath- 
chair. 

The  band  was  discoursing  lively  music ; 
the  stall-keepers  were  driving  a  brisk  trade ; 
Mr.  Litton  was  noisily  inviting  all  and 
sundry  to  try  their  luck  at  a  wheel  of 
fortune,  when,  at  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  shock  ran  through  the 
gay  throng,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Oliver. 

She  had  a  right  to  pay  her  half-crown 
and  to  come  to  the  f^te  like  the  grandest 
or  the  humblest  person  in  Middleton; 
nevertheless,  her  presence  was  regarded 
as  an  innovation ;  whilst  that  she  should 
arrive  under  the  eecort  of  Clement  North- 
oott — another  black  sheep — was  nothing 
less  than  indecent.  If  the  slightest  fault 
could  have  ,been  found  with  her  appear- 
ance there  might  have  been  some  conso- 
lation ;  but,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the 
stalls  were  deserted  by  their  patrons,  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  may  be  said  to  have  won 
the  day. 


"Thank  you  so  much  for  coming, 
Clement,"  said  Mrs.  Butterworth,  "and 
especially  for  bringing  Mrs.  Oliver  with 
you.  What  a  truant  you  have  been. 
Here,  Maggie,"  she  added,  beckoning  to 
Brownie,  "just  take  Clement  away  and 
scold  him  well  for  neglecting  his  oldest 
friends." 

"  You  are  taking  me  away  from  all  the 
fan,"  exclaimed  Brownie,  as  Clement  led 
her  to  a  secluded  part  of  the  gardens. 

**  You  would  not  surely  administer  my 
castigation  in  public.  Brownie." 

''  I  do  really  think  you  deserve  one," 
she  replied.  "The  idea  of  coming  with 
Mrs.  Oliver!  You  know  that  we  can't 
afiford  to  set  people's  opinion  at  defiance 
in  this  way,  Clement." 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  gently;  "it 
seems  almost  like  old  times  again  to  be 
here  with  you.  Let  us  forget  everything 
but  the  present.  Can't  we  pretend  to  be 
children,  and  play  at  happiness  just  for  one 
half-hour  1" 

Brownie's  vexation  disappeared  as  she 
listened  to  Clement;  but  at  that  moment 
she  espied  Mr.  Litton. 

"  There  is  Uncle  Walker,"  she  said.  "  I 
particularly  want  to  speak  to  him.  I  have 
been  trying  to  induce  him  to  play  at  tennis 
with  me  ever  since  he  left  his  sling  off. 
He  never  will  play  at  home ;  but  he  seems 
unusually  amiable  to-day.  Perhaps  it  is 
Mrs.  Oliver's  influence.  I  don't  want 
you  to  come,  please,"  and,  with  a  nod  to 
Clement,  she  approached  Mr.  Litton,  soon 
overcame  his  objection,  and  led  him  away 
captive. 

Now,  Brownie  had  always  declared  that 
she  cultivated  the  uncle  for  the  sake  of 
the  nephew.  But  it  puzzled  Clement  to 
see  how  his  interests  were  to  be  served  by 
this  particular  game  of  tennis.     When, 
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howevery  he  saw  Anderson  waiting  at  the 
coart— it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  playing 
to-day— he  told  himself  that  it  had  heen  a 
prearranged  scheme.  All  Clement's  good 
spirits  forsook  him  when  he  obseryed  that 
Brownie's  eyes  only  left  Mr.  Litton's 
racqaet  to  exchange  glances  of  intelligence 
with  the  doctor. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Clement  was 
standing  beside  Mrs.  Oliver,  watching  a 
group  which  inclnded  Maud  and  his 
cousin,  when  he  saw  Anderson  bearing 
down  upon  it.  Suddenly  Henry  Grayson 
darted  forward  and  secured  Brownie,  after 
which  Anderson  and  Maud  strolled  away 
together  in  another  direction. 

''What  a  cheerful  companion  you  are 
to-day,  Clement,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver.  "  Now 
there  is  Mr.  Litton.  He  is  always  capital 
fun — never  without  a  host  of  amusing 
stories  to  tell  one." 

"Lies  are  more  in  his  way,"  growled 
Clement,  conscious  that  everything  was 
going  amiss  with  him,  and  beginning  to 
wish  he  had  not  come  to  the  fSte. 

"  Fie  for  shame  1  Besides,  what  do  I 
care?  I  never  expect  anything  but  de- 
ception from  a  man.  What  fools  you 
must  think  we  all  are,  Clement — ^we  poor, 
trustful  women!  By-the-bye,  did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  Captain  Oliver  recognised  an 
old  acquaintance  in  Mr.  Litton ) " 

"  You  did  not  tell  me.  I  heard  it  from 
my  cousin." 

*'  Indeed !  Then  Mr.  Litton  must  have 
told  her  himself.  Humph,  I  wonder  at 
that.  Those  two  men  are  so  uncommonly 
mysterious  as  a  rule.  Still,  I  do  like  Mr. 
Utton.  Now,  Clement,  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  you.  I  came  here  to  be  cheerful  and 
enjoy  myself,  you  know." 

And,  thus  dismissed,  he  sauntered 
moodily  ofif  by  himself. 

"How  deUghtfully  cool  that  little 
shrubbery  looks,"  said  Anderson  to  Maud, 
as  they  turned  their  backs  to  the  crowd  ; 
"  you  have  everything  you  can  wish  for  in 
this  old  garden.  I  don't  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Bntterworth  loves  it." 

"  I  thought  there  was  always  something 
wanting,"  answered  Maud,  remembering 
how  Henry  Grayson  had  seemed  to  fore- 
stall her  companion  with  Brownie.  "  Man 
never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,  you 
know." 

"And  of  course  Pope  is  infallible.     Bat 
really,  Miss  Northcott,  I  think   man  is 
blest  here ;  why,  it  is  a  perfect  Eden." 
"Did  our  first  parents  play  at  tennis, 


"  Well,  they  had  not  been  in  existence 
long  before  they  made  a  racquet,"  said  he. 
"Shall  we  seek  the  shade,  Miss  North- 
cott 1 " 

"The  mm  k  going  down;  shade  will 
soon  come  to  us  of  its  own  accord,"  she 
answered;  and,  before  he  cooki  urge  his 
wishes,  they  saw  the  Eector  shuffling  to- 
wards them  in  his  usual  methodical 
manner. 

"  What  is  this  that  Spearing  has  just 
been  telling  me,  Anderson  1"  asked  Mr. 
Butterworth.  "  Surely  you  have  not 
already  decided  to  wash  your  hands  of  the 
EyeHospitaH" 

"  I  have  not  actually  declined  the  post 
as  yet,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  seriously 
think  of  doing  so ; "  and  they  walked  to- 
gether towards  the  house.  But  Maud 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
Hector  alone,  before  she  went  away. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  settled  thing  that 
Mr.  Anderson  should  go  to  the  hospital," 
she  said. 

"  You  see,  Maud,  the  office  is  honorary ; 
it  may  lead  to  something  better  eventually, 
but  for  the  present,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  means  a  lot  of  work  and  no 
pay." 

"  But,"  she  persistedi  "  it  is  exactly  the 
work  Mr.  Anderson  prefers.  He  has  often 
told  us  so.  And  everybody  says  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  when  once  Dr.  Stan- 
hope gets  well  again." 

"  Well,  well,  there  are  his  parish  duties. 
Poor  Anderson  was  terribly  bitten  over 
his  practice.  I  rather  think  if  he  does  not 
go  to  the  Eye  Hospital,  he  will  look  out 
for  a  post  elsewhere.  I  am  afraid  so. 
What  we  want,  Maud,  is  some  benevolent 
person  who  wiU  come  down  with  a  hand- 
some cheque,  to  endow  a  fund  for  a 
surgeon's  salary." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money 
to  do  that,  Mr.  Butterworth,"  said  Maud, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  hesitation. 

"Five  thousand  pounds  might  suffice," 
answered  the  Rector.  "It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  town,  and  for  Ander- 
son, too.  However,  it  is  no  good  wishing, 
and  there  is  not  much  time  to  lose ;  the 
surgeon  must  be  appointed  before  the 
hospital  is  opened." 

By  this  time  many  of  the  visitors  were 
leaving  the  gardens  to  make  room  for  thoEC 
who  would  be  admitted  at  a  reduced  price 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Butterworth  lay 
wearily  back  in  her  chair,  and  many  of 
those  who  knew  her  best  went  away  with- 


Mr.  Andenon  ? "  she  enquired,  laugbbgly.  |  out  troubling  her  with  leave-taking. 
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'^  Clement/'  she  said,  as  he  lingered  by 
her  side  in  the  hope  of  a  word  with 
Brownie  before  she  went  home,  "  will  you 
come  to  see  me  sooni  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  yon.  They  tell  me  those 
naughty  girls  have  gone  without  coming 
to  me  —  jost  like  them  I  Good-bye, 
element,  yon  will  not  forget." 

Strolling  to  the  gate,  he  saw  Mr.  Litton 
assisting  Mrs.  Oliyer  to  her  carriaga 

**  Yon  may  come  if  you  like,"  she  said ; 
and,  with  great  alacrity,  Mr.  Litton  took  a 
seat  by  her  side.  ^'How  gloomy  poor 
Clement  does  look  I "  she  murmured,  half 
toherseli 

''  Poor  devil !  jealous  of  me.  Belle,"  was 
his  answer. 

"Please  don't  speak  to  me  like  that 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver.  ''You  must 
not  take  liberties.  And  pray  don't  flatter 
yourself  that  Clement  could  ever  be  jealous 
of  you." 

"  Perhaps  yon  wish  he  could  be,"  Mr. 
Litton  retorted. 

«  Never  mind  what  I  wish.  He  is  not, 
and  that  is  all  that  need  concern  you." 

But  she  soon  regained  her  good-humour, 
and  Mr.  Litton  did  not  return  to  Eastwood 
until  close  upon  midnight 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
Brownie's  usually  bright  face  was  cloudy, 
while  she  betrayed  unmistakeable  symp- 
toms of  having  passed  a  sleepless  night 
Maud,  on  the  contrary,  was  overflowing 
with  happiness. 

»  WeU,  Brownie,  what  is  the  matter ) " 
she  enquired,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
"Yon  don't  look  as  though  you  had 
brought  away  very  pleasant  recollections 
from  the  fSte." 

'*  Pleasant ! "  was  the  emphatic  answer ; 
*Uhe  whole  thing  was  hateful.  I  never 
spent  so  wretched  an  afternoon  in  my  life 
— ^never.  Everything  would  go  wrong  with 
me.'* 

Maud,  whose  conscience  was  a  tender 
one,  began  to  accuse  herself  of  having  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  Brownie's 
vexation. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  coaxed, 
stealing  her  arm  round  her  cousin's  waist 

"Oh,  Maudie,  things  will  persist  in 
going  just  as  I  don't  want  them  to  go," 
she  exclaimed,  overcome  by  this  unusual 
display  of  tenderness.  "And,  Maud — 
Henry  Grayson ^" 

She  pressed  her  head  against  her 
cousin's  breast,  leaving  the  sentence  un- 
completed. But  Maud  perfectly  under- 
stood. 


<<And  how  did  you  answer  him, 
Brownie  1" 

Brovrnie  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
Maud  with  unmistakeable  reproach : 

"  How  could  I  answer  him,  Maud  1  The 
worst  of  it  is  he  will  not  take  a  refusaJ. 
I  never  knew  any  one  quite  so  obstinate  as 
Henry.  He  would  not  listen  to  *  no ; '  but 
I  meant  it,  all  the  same." 

And  now  Brownie  felt  her  cousin's  arm 
withdrawn;  and  Maud  walked  to  the 
window,  where  she  stood  for  some  time 
looking  out  on  to  the  garden,  whilst  the 
sQence  remained  unbroken.  Presently, 
without  turning  her  head,  and  in  a  forced 
kind  of  voice,  Maud  asked : 

"Is  there  no  hope  whatever  for  Henry 
Grayson,  Brownie  1 " 

"Oh  no,  Maud;"  and  still  there  was 
a  suspicion  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 

Another  period  of  silence;  then  sud- 
denly coming  from  the  window,  and  placing 
her  hands  gently  on  Brownie's  shoulders, 
Maud  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Brownie,  tell  me,  darling  girl;  is 
there^s  there  some  one  else,  dear  % " 

Maud's  manner  was  as  earnest  as  her 
cousin's,  and  Brownie  let  her  eyes  fall  be- 
neath the  enquiring  gaze  which  met  them. 
Her  reply  was  a  silent  one.  Throwing  her 
arms  round  Maud's  neck,  she  again  buried 
her  face  on  her  breast,  whilst  Maud  passed 
her  hand  fondly  over  the  brown  head, 
trying  valiantly  to  restrain  her  own  bitter 
tears 

"Don't  fret.  Brownie,"  she  said.  "I 
am  sorry  for — for  Henry.  But  we  can't 
always  like  just  those  who  like  us,  can  we, 
dear )  Only  be  patient  and  true,  darling, 
and  you  will  find  it  all  come  right  even 
yet" 

"  It  never  will  come  right  No,  no,  it 
never  can  come  right,"  cried  Brownie. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Maud,  in  her  tranquil, 
soothing  tones,  "you  are  excited,  and  the 
difficulties  appear  greater  than  they  really 
are.  You  must  not  expect  everything  to 
go  smoothly  all  at  once.  Of  course  there 
is  the  one  great  difficulty ;  or,  at  least,  it 
will  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  to  mother,  if  it 
is  not  one  to  you.  But  time  will  see 
that  and  every  other  obstacle  disappear. 
Brownie.  We  will  make  them  dis- 
appear." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  tender 
sympathy  Brownie  dried  her  eyes  and 
became  more  hopeful. 

But  although  it  was  a  long  time  before 
this  subject  was  referred  to  again,  from 
that  day  Maud  was  an  altered  woman. 
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Putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  self,  she 
began  to  scheme  for  Brownie's  happiness 
almost  as  devotedly  as  Brownie  was 
scheming  and  plotting  for  Clement's. 
Maud  believed  that  the  principal  obstacle 
to  her  cousin's  happiness  was  Anderson's 
lack  of  riches.  And  although  every 
instinct  prompted  her  to  refrain  from 
interference  with  his  affairs,  her  love  for 
Brownie  overcame  her  mat  antipathy, 
and  she  set  herself  to  help  her  cousin 
through  Anderson,  in  the  only  way  she 
knew. 

Mrs.  Notthcott  declared  that  Brownie 
was  ill,  and  threatened  her  with  the 
doctor;  the  very  man  of  all  others  whom 
she  vdshed  to  avoid. 

Brownie's  absorption  in  her  detective 
pursuits  had  been  quite  sufficient  to 
protect  her  from  introspection  even  if  she 
had  been  prone  to  any  such  tendency. 
She  knew  of  her  heart  only  as  a  physical 
fact,  and  that  solely  from  authority. 

But  the  confession  she  had  made  to 
Maud  was  none  the  less  a  confession  to 
herself.  She  could  not  be  deceived  any 
longer;  could  no  more  plead  ignorance 
before  her  own  Court  of  Conscience. 

She  dreaded  to  meet  either  Anderson  or 
Clement;  feeling  a  new  timidity  in  dis- 
cussing her  plans  in  secret  with  the  one, 
a  hesitation  which  was  not  unmixed  with 
alarm  when  she  looked  forward  to  seeing 
the  other. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
CLEMENT  CHOOSES  A  PROFESSION. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember that  Clement  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Butterworth  at  the 
Rectory. 

<<  Clement,"  she  said,  whilst  he  stood 
with  one  foot  on  the  wheel  of  her  Bath- 
chair,  beneath  her  favourite  sycamores, 
''what  do  you  think  of  this  news  about 
the  hospital  1  It  is  just  what  the  Rector 
was  wishing  some  one  would  do — to  give 
five  thousand  pounds  as  a  fund  for  the 
surgeon's  salary.  We  shall  be  sure  to 
retain  Mr.  Anderson  now." 

After  amusing  Mrs.  Butterworth  by  his 
endeavours  to  guess  the  name  of  the  donor, 
Clement  learned  that  this  was  a  mystery  to 
the  whole  town.  He  stood  for  some  time 
looking  down  at  the  fragile  form  by  his 
fiide,  watching  the  thin  white  hands  as 
they  moved  with  almost  dazzling  rapidity 
about  a  piece  of  crochet-work. 

"Mrs.  Butterworth,"  he  said,  at  length, 


"  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  see  me  for 
a  long  whQa    I  am  going  away." 

'*  Going  away,  Clement !  Maud  and 
Brownie  said  nothing  about  it  when  they 
were  here  this  morning." 

"You  are  the  first  person  I  have  told," 
he  replied.  "  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
thinking  of  going;  but  there  were  diffi- 
culties to  get  over.  It  has  been  a  great 
mistake,  my  staying  in  Middleton.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  at  the  time — directly  after 
my  father's  death.  However,  nothing 
shall  hinder  me  now." 

Mrs.  Butterworth,  like  everybody  else 
in  the  town,  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Northcott's 
will,  and  the  trust  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  Henry  Grayson. 

"But,  having  remained  amongst  us  so 
long,"  she  suggested,  "  surely  it  would  be 
wise  to  stay  still  a  little  while  longer." 

"  I  can't  stand  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Did 
you  see  how  I  was  treated  at  the  f^te  the 
other  day  ?  Men  who  had  known  me  since 
I  was  a  child,  cut  me  dead.  Others  flung 
me  a  nod,  as  they  would  fling  a  bone  to  a 
dog.  I  cannot  breathe  freely  in  Middle- 
toa  I  want  a  new  atmosphere.  I  mean 
to  make  a  fresh  stait,  Mrs.  Butterworth." 

"  Poor  Clement ! ''  she  said,  ceasing  her 
work  and  resting  her  thin  hand  on  his 
brown  one  as  she  looked  into  his  face, 
where  surely  honesty  was  written  as  plainly 
as  Nature  could  write  it.  "  Do  you  know 
that  there  is  one  great  advantage  I  possess 
over  those  who  are  more  robust  than  I 
am  %  No  one  ever  attempts  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  me,  Clement.  I  cannot  go  to 
see  people;  but  they  all  bring  their 
troubles  to  me ~ just  as  they  ought  to  do ; 
and  nobody  ever  tells  me  anything  but  the 
truth.  I  have  wished  to  ask  you  for  so 
long ;  this  is  the  reason  I  told  you  to  come 
to  see  ma  Tell  me,  Clement,  did  you 
really  do  this  thing  of  which  they  idl  ac- 
cuse you  1 " 

"  Not  all,"  he  answered  with  emphasis, 
as  he  met  her  eyes  frankly.  "They  do 
not  all  accuse  me." 

"  No ;  but  we  need  not  quibble  about  a 
word.  I  know — everybody  knows— how 
strongly  Maggie  believes  in  your  inno- 
cence. Let  us  say,  all  but  one,  then, 
Clement." 

"Ah,"  he  ciied,  and  there  was  a  ring 
of  true  pathos  in  his  voice,  "but  that 
one  is  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
tomel" 

Turning  away,  he  took  a  few  turns 
along  the  lawn,  whilst  Mrs.  Butterworth— 
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letting  her  hands  for  once  rest  idle  in 
front  of  her — stared  after  him  with  misty 
eyea 

*'Poor  boy!  I  had  no  idea  of  this," 
she  saidy  presently.  ''I  don't  think  any- 
body has  the  least  idea  of  it,  Clement. 
Sarely  this  used  not  to  be  so  in  the  old 
daya  I  think  perhaps  the  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  go  away,  after  alL" 

While  he  was  digesting  this  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  opinion,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Bectbr  and  Anderson  —  between 
whom  a  warm  friendship  had  sprang  up. 

"Clement  has  been  bidding  me  good- 
bye," said  Mrs.  Batterworth,  resuming 
her  crochet.  ''He  is  going  to  leave 
Middleton." 

''  Yon  are,  sarely,  not  thinking  of  each 
a  thinff  1 "  exclaimed  Anderson,  with  an- 
wonted  blantness. 

<*  What  Mrs.  Batterworth  BtLjs  is  qaite 
correct,"  said  Clement,  speaking  more  col- 
lectedly, now  that  the  men  were  there. 
"Yoa  never  expected  to  hear  me  say  I 
was  tired  of  doing  nothing,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinned,  addressing  the  Sector,  '*  but  it  is 
a  fact.  What  is  more,  my  profession  is 
chosen,  and  I  intend  to  stick  to  it  for 
better  or  worse." 

"Do  I  anderstand  that  you  have  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  obtaining  a  definite 
appointment  1"  enquired  Mr.  Batterworth, 
leaning  forward  to  peer  into  Clement's 
face. 

*'  It  is  open  for  me  to  take  it  or  leave 
it,  as  I  choose,"  was  the  reply;  "but  I 
know  I  shall  like  my  work.  It  is  fit  for 
a  gentleman;  I  shall  have  a  horse  to 
ride,  a  gun  to  myself,  free  rations,  pocket- 
money — ^all  a  feUow  can  wish  for.  And, 
some  day,  I  intond  to  come  back  and  show 
these  kind-hearted,  charitable  people  of 
Middleton  that  the  devil  is  farther  away 
from  me  than  they  choose  to  believe." 

"Ah,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Buttor- 
woxth,  as  Clement  bade  him  farewell, 
"remember  this,  the  devil  is  never  so 
near  to  us  as  when  we  think  him  at  a 
safe  distance." 

"Well,  Hope,"  he  continued  to  his  wife, 
when  he  returned  from  seeing  Clement 
out,  "so  you  have  had  your  chance,  at 
last.  You  must  understand,  Anderson, 
tibat  this  good  wife  of  mine  has  an  idea 
that  no  one  can  look  her  in  the  face 
and  toll  a  lie.  Did  you  put  the  crucial 
question  1  How  did  he  pass  through  the 
OTdeal)" 

Instoad  of  replying,  Mrs.  Batterworth 
went  on  with  her  work. at  a  greater  speed 


than  ever.  In  her  surprise  at  Clement's 
confession,  she  had  forgotton  everything 
else;  amongst  other  things,  that  he  had 
not  answer^  her  question.  The  alterna- 
tives that  troubled  her  now  were  these : 
had  Clement  also  overlooked  her  enquiry, 
or  had  he  been  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  diversion  to  avoid  it ) 

"Well,  well;  perhaps  we  had  bettor 
not  press  the  matter,"  said  the  Bector, 
observing  her  perturbation. 

"I  did  ask  him,"  she  began;  "but " 

Then  she  stopped,  remembering  that  she 
must  not  betray  Clement's  confidence — to 
Anderson,  of  all  men  in  the  world.  For 
several  pairs  of  eyes  had,  before  now, 
espied  him  walking  with  Brownie  in  close 
conversation ;  and  if  it  was  the  cast om  to 
come  to  Mrs.  Buttorworth  with  stories  of 
trouble  and  sorrow,  these  were  not  the 
only  tales  which  reached  her  ears. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Eector,  "I  am  sadly 
afraid  that  young  fellow  is  lost ;  what  do 
you  say,  Anderson  1 " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
facts  are  against  him,"  was  the  answer. 
"  We  know  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
debts  at  the  time,  and  I  suppose  he  gave 
way  to  sudden  tomptation — as  we  all  do, 
now  and  then,  in  various  ways — and  fell. 
I  must  own,  however,  that  whenever  I 
liston  to  his  cousin,  I  am  inclined,  for  the 
moment,  to  think  di£ferently.  Faith  begets 
faith,  perhaps,  and  never  was  any  faith 
stronger  than  that  which  Margaret  North- 
cott  has  in  Clement." 

"Mr.  Anderson,"  asked  Mrs.  Battor- 
wortb,  abruptly,  '*  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  Maggie  is  cognisant  of  any  facts,  of 
which  everybody  else  is  ignorant  f " 

"  Of  any  facts ;  no.  She  has  a  theory ; 
I  must  confess  it  is  not  an  altogether  im- 
possible one.  It  is  plausible  enough ;  and 
in  her  girlish,  illogical  way,  she  thinks  it 
is  already  tested  and  proved.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  toll  you  more ;  I  only  heard 
it  myself  a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  person- 
ally, I  don't  share  her  confidence  to  the 
slightest  degree.  One  thing  I  feel  very 
strongly  mdeed.  That  this  faith  of  hers 
in  her  cousin  is,  in  itself,  a  noble  and  very 
beautiful  thing  1" 

"  But  suppose,  after  all,  her  faith  lacks 
foundation,  Mr.  Anderson  1  It  will  be  a 
sad  thing  for  poor  Maggie  if  a  day  of  dis- 
illusion ever  comes  to  her." 

"  Mrs.  Buttorworth,"  said  he,  with  deep 
earnestness,  "I  tremble  to  think  what 
such  an  awakening  must  mean.  There 
would  be  something  tragic  about  it.    No 
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woman  oyer  received  a  more  crael  blow 
than  hers  would  be.  Her  young  lile  would 
be  blasted  at  a  stroke.  As  a  simple  matter 
of  fact,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  surviye 
such  a  shock.  I  feel  most  anxious  for  her ; 
more  anxious  than  I  can  tell  you.'' 


EIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Every  little  custom  or  peculiarity  has 
a  history  attached  to  it ;  and  it  would  be 
surprising,  therefore^  if  so  carious  a 
problem  as  the  general  use  of  the  right 
hand  in  preference  to  the  left  had  escaped 
notice.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  old 
subject,  and  one  that  has  furnished  scope 
for  a  great  deal  of  wild  theorising.  Even 
the  dwivation  of  the  term  '<left"  has  been 
a  source  of  much  controversy.  Archbishop 
Trench  says  the  '<  left "  hand  is  so  called 
bcAuse  it  is  left  unemployed  so  much.  In 
that  view  he  does  not  receive  much  sup- 
port; indeed,  his  conclusion  has  been 
sturdily  opposed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  our  ancestors 
were  what  we  call  "dexter "-handed,  may 
be  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirma- 
tive. All  are  agreed  on  thi^  point.  But 
were  the  ancient  Hebrews  a  left-handed 
people )  Doctor  Erlenmeyer  has  given  an 
interesting  and  learned  lecture  to  prove 
that  they  were.  Most  of  the  Aryan  peoples 
write  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  in  their  books  the  lines  run 
in  the  same  direction.  Most  <rf  the  Semitic 
people,  on  the  contrary,  write  from  right 
to  left  Instead  of  regwding  this  essential 
difiference  as  a  mere  characteristic  of  habit, 
kept  up  by  that  reverence  for  tradition 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Semitic  mind. 
Doctor  Erlenmeyer  thinks  that  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  hand  of  a  Semitic  scribe 
was  due  to  a  physiological  cause — ^namely, 
that  the  left  hand  was  the  better  of  the 
two — and  insists  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  probably  the  early 
Talmudists  after  them,  naturally  wrote  wttii 
their  left  hands,  and  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  write  with 
the  other  lumd.  Doctor  Erlenmeyer  says 
he  has  found  striking  confirmation  of  the 
theory  in  the  Talmua,  and  cites  a  passage 
which  insists  that  certain  special  prayers 
and  inscriptions  are  always  to  be  wnttea 
with  the  right  hand,  and  not  with  the  left 
As  the  execution  of  this  exceptional  work 
was  difficult,  and  required  time  and 
patience,  it  is  impUed  that  the  process  of 
writing   with    the    right    hand   was    a 


departure  irom  the  ordinary  method  then 
in  vogue* 

History,  however — as  was  pointed  out 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the^  Doctor's 
lecture — does  not  support  this  ingenioufl 
theory.  The  most  ancient  forms  of  Semitic 
letters  within  our  reach  are  the  Phoenician 
characters  of  the  Moabite  stone,  which 
characters  date  from  about  the  year 
900  B.C.  The  inscription  in  this  instance 
reads  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do  in  the 
present  day.  So  also  do  the  following 
Semitic  records:  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Eibmunazer,  King  of  Sidon, 
600  B.C. ;  the  tariff  of  fees  in  the  Temple 
of  Baal  at  MarseUles;  the  inscription  from 
the  necropolis  at  Tharros,  in  the  Museum 
of  Oagliari,  Sardinia;  the  Garpentias  in- 
scription from  Carthage.  Having  quoted 
this  list,  a  learned  correspondent  of  the 
<' British  Medical  Journal"  proceeds  to 
state  that  the  practiee  of  writing  from 
right  to  left  came  into  use  about  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  probably  the  square  form 
of  the  Hebrew  characters  begaa  ''The 
earliest  Greek  inscriptions,  nearly  allied 
with  the  Phoenician,  are,"  he  adds,  "some- 
times written  from  right  to  left;  others 
from  left  to  right.  Other?,  again,  show 
how  the  difference  between  the  two 
metliods  was  bridged  over  by  the  imme- 
diate practice  of  writing  alternately— like 
an  ox  ploughing  —  and  thcorefore  called 
Boustrophedon  writing.'' 

The  nett  result  of  this  interesting  con- 
troversy seems  to  be  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  approximately  near  Charles 
Beade's  ideal,  namely,  "  either-handed,"  or, 
rather,  that  they  did  not  solely  confine 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  right 
hand.  But  the  question  asked  nowadays 
is:  "Is  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  in 
preference  to  the  left,  natural,  or  is  it 
acquired  \  " 

Aristotle  strongly  contends  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  the  organs  of  the 
right  side  are  more  powerful  than  those  of 
the  left. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Bridgwater 
Treatise  on  '*The  Hand,^  supports  this 
view,  and  adds  that  the  left  side  is  more 
subject  to  attacks  of  disease. 

"Original  instinct,"  is  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  condusioa  "  The  reason  of  our 
beiBg  endowed  with  this  particular  instinct 
is,"  he  says,  "sufficiently  obvious.  How 
much  inconvenience  would  arise,  where  it  is 
necessary  for  different  individuals  to  co- 
operate in  manual  operations,  if  some  were 
to  use  one  hand  and  some  the  other ! " 
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Plato,  however,  ridicules  the  idea  that 
the  use  of  the  right  hand  is  nataral,  and 
attribntes  the  wellness  of  the  left  side  to 
the  bad  habits  established  by  nurses  and 
mothera  In  support  of  this  theory  we 
haye  the  indisputable  facts  that  a  baby  wOl 
take  a  rattle  with  either  hand,  and  that 
children  of  four  or  six  years  old  will  offer 
the  left  hand  in  shaking  hands — a  mistake 
which  most  well-intentioned  people  pass 
off  with  a  joke. 

Another  argument  in  the  same  direction 
is  given  in  a  curious  work  entitled  ^'A 
Memorial  for  the  Learned,"  the  author  of 
which,  after  remarking  that  he  is  '<  un- 
satisfied to  great  dubitation"  as  to  the 
present  custom,  asks  how  it  is  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  senses  of  the  two  sides, 
and  attributes  the  activity  of  the  right  side 
only  to  more  usa 

Finally,  several  doctors  say  there  is  no 
anatomical  difference  in  the  two  hands. 

Here  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  with  a 
vengeance  1  Though  it  is  not  for  us  to  step  in 
and  decide  where  "doctors  disagree,"  certain 
conclusions  are  so  obvious  that  they  will 
occur  to  anybody  after  a  little  reflection. 
In  the  first  place,  tf  the  use  of  what  we 
call  the  ''dexter"  hand,  in  preference  to  the 
left,  were  an  ''original  instinct,"  all  men 
alike  would  be  right-handed — ^there  could 
be  no  exceptioa  The  fact  that  there  are 
exceptions  proves  conclusively  that  the  par- 
tiality for  the  right  hand  is  acquired. 

In  support  of  his  contention  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  left  side,  Sir  Charles  Bell 
says :  "  No  boy  hops  on  his  left  foot." 

This,  however,  is  wrong,  as  many  can 
testify.  Indeed,  in  the  copy  of  his  work 
now  before  us,  there  is  this  annotation  by 
'*  another  hand : "  "A  mistake ;  the  writer 
of  this  being  an  exception." 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  then, 
that  the  left  side  might  be  educated  equally 
as  well  as  the  right  In  cases  of  accident, 
the  left  hand  is  often  made  to  do  work  that 
was  formerly  monopolised  by  the  dexter 
liand;  and  the  special  excellence  which 
not  infrequently  characterises  performances 
under  such  a  difficulty  is  notorious.  Of  a 
schoolmaster  who  was  bom  without  a  right 
hand,  the  following  amusing  epigram  was 
written : 

Though  of  thy  right  hand  nature  hath  bereft  thee, 
Bight  weU  thou  writest  with  thy  hand  that's  left 
tbea. 

In  this  particular  case  the  dexter  hand 
could  not  have  been  missed;  but  even 
when  it  is,  the  left  hand  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  new  duties. 


Charles  Beade,  who  once  started  a  long 
newspaper  discussion  on  ambidexterity, 
was  of  opinion  that  mankind  can,  ought 
to,  and  eventually  will  be,  either-handed. 
That  it  is  possible  to  train  both  hands  is 
evident  from  the  story  told  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  who  on  one  occasion  drew  a 
deer's  head  with  one  hand  while  he  was 
drawing  a  landscape  with  the  other.  Again, 
Professor  Edwin  Morse,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, could  draw  simultaneously,  and 
that,  too,  before  an  audience,  two  difierent 
objects  with  either  hand;  or  he  would 
draw  an  object  with  one  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  writo  the  names  of  the  parts  of 
the  object  with  the  other.  Further  ex- 
amples of  this  ambidextrous  work  could 
be  given,  but  they  are  not  necessary,  since 
in  every-day  life  we  can  see  abundant 
proof  of  what  is  possible  in  this  direction. 
Piano  players  and  organists,  for  instance, 
have  to  train  both  hands.  Taking  these 
and  many  other  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
children  could  be  taught  to  use  both 
hands  with  equal  freedom  and  facility;  and 
perhaps,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
the  result  would  be  just  the  same.  But  it 
is  imperative  that  a  child  should  be  taught 
to  eat,  dress,  play,  and  writo  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  is  patont.  To  toach  a 
child  to  do  all  these  things  with  both 
hands  would  take  neariy,  if  not  quito, 
twice  as  long  as  with  one  hand  only ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  mattor  of  expediency,  the 
latter  course  is  generally  adoptod ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  the  more  judicious 
one.  On  the  ground  of  economy  of  timci 
then,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Charles  Beade's  ideal  will  be  realised. 

But  how  is  it  that  what  we  call  the 
"right"  hand  is  always  chosen  for  educa- 
tion 1  To  say  the  least,  it  is  doubtful,  as 
we  have  seen,  whether  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  an  «  original  instinct."  Perhaps 
the  real  cause  is  due  to  the  sentiment 
which  has  always  been  attached  to  the 
left  side.  In  some  European  countries-^ 
the  United  Kingdom  among  the  number — 
the  wedding-ring  is  placed  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  theory  that 
on  that  finger  a  particular  vein,  connected 
with  the  heart,  is  touched,  is  shown  by 
anatomy  to  be  incorrect  Then  everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
numberless  superstitions  obtained  regard- 
ing the  cardiac  orgaa  Snpporing,  then, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  left-handed, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  change 
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gradually  took  place  owing  to  some  such 
reasonB  as  these ;  and,  once  made,  one  can 
easily  understand  that  it  would  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
may  be  true  that,  nowadays,  the  left  is 
the  weak  side ;  but  the  cause  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  ages  the  right  hand 
has  been  developed  at  its  expense.  More- 
over, typical  developement  counts  for 
something. 

To  bear  out  his  theory,  Oharles  Seade 
said  that  the  left  hand  (closed)  is  the 
favourite  weapon  of  a  pugilist  This, 
however,  is  a  mistaka  It  is  true  that 
the  pagilist,  like  the  wrestler,  always  pre- 
sents his  left  side  as  an  attacking  front, 
and,  indeed,  makes  his  onslaught  from 
that  side  ;  but  although  to  some  it  might 
appear  to  be  chosen  for  its  strength,  it  is 
really  put  forward  as  a  sort  of  sophistry. 
A  pugilist  who  put  forward  his  right  side 
would  be  called  a  left-handed  boxer.  The 
left  is,  in  short,  the  artistic  hand,  and  the 
right  is  reserved  for  more  serious  work; 
and  the  practice  of  the  prize  ring,  in  this 
respect,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
generally  adopted. 


WHERE  IS  0PHIR1 

So  much  attention  is  being  directed  to 
gold  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world  just 
now,  that  this  question  has  a  special 
interest. 

Where  is  the  place  from  whence  they 
brought  "  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,"  to  King  Solomon )  Presumably 
some  place  where  also  was  found  ''the 
precious  onyx  and  the  sapphire,"  mentioned 
by  Job  along  with  "the  gold  of  Ophir." 
Presumably,  also,  a  place  in  which  the 
metal  was  found  both  by  alluvial  washings 
and  in  quartz-veins ;  for  whOe  Job  speaks 
of  laying  up  ''gold  as  dust,  and  the  gold 
of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  the  brook,"  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  "  ffolden  wedge  of  Ophir," 
which  may  readily  be  understood  as 
meaning  a  nugget  And,  also^  evidently 
a  place  in  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  the 
tropics,  for  ''the  navy  of  Hiram  that 
brought  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  in  from 
Ophir  great  plei^ty  of  Almug-trees  and 
precious  stones."  Th^  Almug-tree  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Algum,  or  red 
sandal-wood. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  hardly  an 
auriferous  portion  of  the  known  world 
which  has  not  daimed  to  be,  or  had  claims 
advanced  for  its  being,  the  Ophir  of  the 


Qaeen  of  Sheba.  Oolumbns  believed  that 
Hispaniola  was  the  ancient  Ophir.  Brace, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  thought  it  mnst 
be  Madagascar,  because  the  island  vras 
sometimes  called  Orphi.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  theory,  there  is  no  gold  in 
Madagascar,  and  no  record  of  any  ever 
having  been  found  there. 

Some  people  have  located  Ophir  in 
Gey  Ion;  but  Ceylon,  though  rich  in 
precious  stones  and  spices,  has  no 
gold.  Others  have  placed  it  in  Arabia 
Felix;  but  there  is  no  gold  there,  either. 
It  is  true  that  the  author  of  ''Asiatic 
Nations  "  has  ingeniously  argued  that  the 
fact  of  Arabia  not  producing  gold  now  is 
no  proof  that  in  ancient  days  it  did  not 
yield  rich  supplies  of  the  metal.  Job,  he 
says,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Arabian,  displays  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  mining,  and  if  Ethiopia  produced 
gold  in  plenty,  why  should  not  Arabia  1 
Ingenious  this,  but  not  convincing.  On 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  one  might 
contend  that,  although  there  are  now  no 
snakes  in  Iceland,  that  chilly  region  might 
once  have  been  the  Garden  of  'Edeu. 

There  is  a  much  more  ingenious  theory 
stated  in  one  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  books. 
A  reverend  archaeologist  argues  that  when 
the  PhoBDicians  came  to  Oomwall  they  mnst 
have  brought  Jews  with  them,  since  the 
existing  names  of  Marazion,  Port  Isaac, 
Jacobstow,  Davidstow,  Redruth,  Saint 
Sampson,  and  others,  are  clearly  of  Hebraic 
origin.  Then,  he  said,  Ophir  is  described 
in  Genesis  as  lying  between  Mesha  and 
Sephar.  There  is  a  place  called  Meshaw 
in  North  Devon  and  another  place  called 
Sheepstor  in  South  Devon,  which  is  as  like 
Sephar  as  one  can  reasonably  expect  after 
so  many  centuries.  Then  this  ingenious 
theorist  drew  a  line  from  Meshaw  to  Sheep- 
stor, and  found  that  it  passed  through  a 
farm  called  Upavar.  There  it  was,  as 
plain  as  a  pikestafif— Upavar  (Ophir),  the 
land  of  gold !  So  a  company  was  floated ; 
but  it  did  not  find  any  gold  except  what 
was  put  there  by  the  promoters. 

It  is  always  a  bad  thing  for  facts  when 
they  will  not  square  with  theory.  The 
author  of  "Asiatic  Nations  "  is  content  to 
believe  in  the  former  existence  of  gold  in 
Arabia ;  but  he  cannot  locate  Ophir  there. 
On  the  contrary,  he  argues  that  it  is  the 
name,  not  of  a  place,  but  of  a  vague  region ; 
and  that  it  was  "  the  general  name  for  the 
rich  countries  of  the  South  lying  on  the 
Arabian,  African,  and  Indian  coasts  as  far 
as  at  that  time  knowa" 
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Yea,  bat  how  far  were  these  extensive 
coasts  known  at  that  timet  King  Solo- 
mon was  a  wise  man.  He  did  not  send 
forth  a  navy  to  roam  at  large  in  search 
of  an  indefinite  placa  When  Hiram 
sailed  for  Ophir,  we  may  be  sore  that  he 
knew  where  he  was  going ;  and,  moreover, 
Ophir  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Qaeen 
of  Sheba,  and,  therefore,  was  a  recognisable 
and  paiticolar  spot,  wherever  it  was. 

Brace,  however,  made  a  happier  hit  than 
Madagascar.  He  says  that  there  is  no 
gold  found  in  Abyssinia,  and  that  all  the 
gold  used  there  is  brought  from  the 
Shangalia  country.  Then,  farther  south, 
in  the  Sofala  country,  in  the  region 
of  the  Zambesi,  he  says  '*  There  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  than  which 
none  can  be  more  abundant,  especially  in 
jiilver.  Ttxoj  bear  the  traces  of  havine 
been  wrought  from  the  earliest  ages.*^ 
This  was  written  a  hundred  years  ago; 
bat  fifty  yean  later  Humboldt  comments 
on  the  presence  of  gold  deposits  at  Sofala, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  Septuagint,  Ophir 
is  rendered  '^Sofara."  This  is  much  nearer 
than  the  Cornish  gentleman  —  only  the 
difference  of  a  single  letter. 

Ifow  there  are  so  many  other  very 
remarkable  coincidences,  or  suggestive  cir- 
cumstances, about  the  Sofala  country, 
it  is  worth  while  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion a  little  further,  in  spite  of  the  positive 
assertion  of  the  ''Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
that  Ophir  can  be  placed  neither  in  India 
nor  Sofala. 

Sofala  is  in  Manica-land,  to  the  south  of 
the  Zambesi  Doctor  Livingstone  wrote 
of  this  region:  "Gold  is  washed  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  within  a  couple  of  days 
of  Tet6,  on  the  Zambesi,  sixteen  degrees 
south,  thirty  degrees  fifty  minutes  east 
The  natives  are  f ally  aware  of  its  value, 
bat  seldom  search  for  it,  and  never  dig 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  Only  common 
wooden  basins  have  hitherto  been  used. 
Beyond  Leuga  is  a  range  of  mountains 
caUed  Mashinga  (thirteen  degrees  south, 
thirty-two  degrees  east),  to  which  the 
Portuguese  in  former  times  went  to  wash 
gold  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tet6.  They 
called  the  gold  in  the  native  language, 
delama." 

Here  there  is  the  first  due — the  present 
existence  of  gold«  Next,  we  find  that 
gold  was  found  there  three  centuries  ago 
by  the  Portuguese,  for  Yasco  di  Gama 
speaks  of  the  sources  of  the  Zambesi  as  a 
place  where  gold  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
said  that  the  Portuguese  have,  since  1650, 


exported  over  a  million  pounds'  worth  of 
gold  from  the  Zambesi,  where  they  formed 
considerable  settlements  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Major  Erskine,  in  a  paper  contributed 
some  time  time  ago  to  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  urged  the  exploration  of 
the  country  between  the  Limpopo  and  the 
Sabia,  as  a  part  of  it  is  described  in  old 
geography  books  as  Sophela,  or  Sophira, 
or  Sophir  and  Monomotaba  (the  last 
meaning,  in  Zulu,  ''the  children  of  the 
mines"),  and  is  stated  to  be  very  rich  in 
gold,  several  millions  sterling  having  been 
exported  thence  by  the  Portuguese. 

Major  Erskine  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
death  for  a  native  to  speak  of  the  gold 
mines  or  the  ancient  ruinSb  These  ruins 
helped  to  impress  Major  Erskine  with  the 
belief  that  here  we  must  look  for  the 
ancient  Ophir. 

In  1866  Herr  Karl  Manch  discovered 
in  Matabel^-land  an  old  gold-field,  eighty 
miles  long  by  two  or  three  miles  wide,  and 
he  located  Ophir  in  latitude  twenty  degrees 
fifteen  minutes  thirty-four  seconds  south, 
thirty-one  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes 
forty-five  seconds  east  His  reason  for 
this  precision  is  that  there,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  he  found 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  the  walls 
of  which,  built  of  hewn  blocks,  with  large 
projecting  stone  beams,  were,  in  some 
places,  thirty  feet  high.  These  ruins  are 
described  as  very  extensive,  and  as  rising 
^m  the  very  edge  of  a  precipitous  cliff. 

Similar  ruins  liAve  been  since  discovered 
within  eighty  miles  of  Tet6  or  Tati ;  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  British  Commissioner 
in  Bechuana-land,  says  that  he  has  seen  in 
that  country  the  remains  of  stone  structures 
quite  unlike  anything  erected  by  the 
natives.  In  the  Kfldahari  Desert,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Famie  also  came  upon  some  very 
rematkablo  ruins  of  ancient  buildings 
which  are  described  in  his  book  ''  Through 
the  Kalahari  Deseit"  His  discovery  was 
remarkable : 

''We  camped  beside  a  long  line  of 
stones  which  looked  like  a  Chinese  wall 
aSter  an  earthquake,  and  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  the  ruins  of  quite 
an  extensive  structure,  in  some  places  buried 
beneath  the  sand,  but  in  others  fully 
exposed  to  view.  We  traced  the  remains 
for  nearly  a  mile,  mostly  a  heap  of  huge 
stones,  but  all  flat-sided,  and  here  and 
there  with  the  cement  perfect,  and  plainly 
visible  between  the  layers.  The  top  row 
of  stones  were  worn  away  by  the  weather 
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and  the  drifting  sands,  tome  of  the  upper 
onee  corionsly  rubbed  on  the  undexeide, 
and  standing  out  like  a  centre  table  on 
one  leg.  The  general  outline  of  this 
wall  was  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  inside 
which  lay,  at  interrals  of  about 
forty  feet  apart,  a  series  of  heaps  of 
masonry  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  or  an 
obtuse  eUipse  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
and  with  a  flat  bottom,  but  hollowed  out 
at  the  sides  for  about  a  foot  f>om  the 
edge.  Some  of  these  heaps  were  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  others  were  formed  of 
more  than  one  piece  of  stone,  fitted  to- 
gether very  accurately.  ...  On  digging 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  we  came 
upon  a  pavement  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
made  of  large  stonea  The  outer  stones 
were  long  ones,  and  lay  at  right  angles  to 
the  inner  ones.  This  pavement  was  in- 
tersected by  another  similar  one  at  right 
angles,  forming  a  Maltese  cross,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  at  one  time,  must  have 
stood  an  altar,  column,  or  some  sort  of 
mounment,  for  the  base  was  quite  dia- 
tinol,  composed  of  loose  pieces  of  fluted 
masonry." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  well-known 
African  travellerv  who  has  been  recently 
appointed  British  Consul  at  Mozambique^ 
is  credited  with  the  intention  of  thoroughly 
exploring  the  country  where  these  ruins 
are  said  to  exist,  and  also  the  region  de- 
scribed by  Earl  Maach.  Meanwhile,  we 
learn — on  Natal  authority — that  the  Hon. 
G.  .C«  Dawnay,  of  that  Colony,  saw  and 
sketched  similar  masses  of  masonry  within 
eighty  miles  of  Tati,  and  that  others  are 
reported  in  the  Transvaal 

AU  these  diflerent  remains  are  far  iqpart, 
and  suggestive  of  an  extensive  settlement 
for  an  express  purpoaa  The  existence  of 
gold  in  the  country,  mentioned  by  Living- 
stone and  confirmed  by  the  actual  operas 
tions  of  the  Portuguese,  goes  some  way  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of 
the  early  settlers  was  gold-mining.  But 
who  were  they  1 

It  is  evident  that  these  remains  are  of 
vastly  older  date  than  the  Portuguese  occu- 
pation, and  it  is  also  evident  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  the 
primitive  tribes  who  now  people  these 
wilds. 

Mr.  H.  O'NieU,  late  British  Consul  at 
Mosambique,  says  that  stories  are  still 
repeated  by  the  natives  about  *'a  white 
people,  with  long  black  hair,"  who  came  to 
their  country  long  before  the  Portuguese, 
"to  dig  for  gold."    The  evidence,  which  is 


coming  forth  bit  by  bit,  is  still  scanty; 
but  is  ^11  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  country  was  occupied  long  ago  by 
settlers  from  one  or  more  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  ancient  world— either  Baby- 
lonian, Phoenician,  or  Egyptian.  ''  It  was 
not  by  the  Arab,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  nation  possessing  a  written 
languM;e  and  extensive  literature  could 
have  planted  itself  so  firmly  in  the  interior, 
erecting  substantial  buUduags,  fortresses, 
and  the  like,  and  yet  have  left  no  record 
whatever  of  such  a  work." 

Philologists  may  find  employment  in 
tracing  the  modification  of  the  name  Ophir 
into  Sophira,  Sophara,  Sophale,  Sophir, 
Sofala.  The  connection  with  the  Greek 
*'  Sophioa,''  and  the  name  given  to  Ophir 
in  the  Septuagmt,  is  certainly  remarkable. 
Not  less  so  is  the  fact  that  the  principal 
river  which  washes  this  reputedly  gold- 
bearing  region  is  the  Sabia,  which  has  a 
very  suggestive  resemblance  to  Sheba, 
whence  came  the  famous  Queen,  attracted 
by  the  marvellous  tales  about  Kins  Solo- 
mon; which  she,  doubtless,  heard  from 
those  who  came  for  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  nor  can  it  be  contended  that 
the  evidence  so  far  forthcoming  is  con- 
clusive ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  there  is  more  reason  for  locating 
Ophir  in  the  country  of  the  Zambesi,  than 
in  any  other  region  hitherto  put  forward 
for  the  daim. 


HOPE  AND  DESPAIR. 

I  HAVE  just  been  walking  in  the  Pincian 
Gardens  of  Rome,  and  admiring  from  their 
marble  terraces  the  strong  high  swell  of 
the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  above  the  multi- 
tudinous chimney-pots  and  methodical 
blocks  of  new  residential  buildings,  which 
represent  the  city  of  the  Caesars  in  its 
modern  form. 

These  sunny  gardens  are  always  dehght- 
ful.  When  the  band  discourses  sweet  or 
martial  music  in  their  midst,  great  is  the 
gathering  of  nursemaids  and  infants;  of 
old  gentlemen  who  husband  the  energy  of 
their  legs  as  the  most  precious  and  fleet- 
ing possession  still  left  to  them ;  and  of 
the  Soman  youth  with  the  seal  of  fashion 
upon  them. 

For  an  hour  or  two  there  is  gaiety.  The 
roll  of  coroneted  carriages,  to  and  fro  on  the 
gravel,  is  incessant  Now  and  then  ^  a 
horse*of  noble  degree  chafes  at  the  music. 
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plungesi  and  makes  a  mischievoas  f  eiui  Bat 
his  Uioroaghbred  soal  calms  when  he  is 
oat  of .  afgfat  and  hearing  of  the  evil,  and, 
with  inflated  nostrils^  he  trots  tranqoilly, 
while  he  Inhales  the  balm  of  the  hreese 
which  nutles  the  pines.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  the  honr  of  fashion  has  passed. 
By  twos  and  threes,  the  maids  and  old 
gentlemen  and  gilded  yonth  desert  the 
The  wmd  soon  has  them  all  to 


I 


Yet,  even  at  dead  of  night,  the  Pindan 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  depc^nlated.  Its 
walks  are  sentinelled  with  the  bosks  of 
Italy's  illastrioQS  dead.  Aoy  ooontry 
might  be  proad  of  such  an  assemblage. 
EmperMs  and  kings,  soldiws,  statesmen, 
artists,  composers,  historians,  architects — 
all  are  represented*  There  are  also  divers 
poets.  Among  these  is  tiie  bast  of 
Qlacomo  Leopardi  The  poet  who  sang 
so  tonefdlly  c^  Despair  does  not  please  in 
marble.  His  was  a  spirit  impossible  to 
translate  into  stone.  Besides,  the  work  is 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death,  and  the 
acolptor  has  wrought  with  only  toa  much 
trathfalnesa  The  hollows  of  the  cheeks 
and  the  temples,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
nose,  are  eloqaent  of  death. 

Bat,  criticism  apart,  I  was  glad  to  see 
Leopardi  here.  I  do  not  sappose  he  him- 
self would  have  cared  much  for  this  kind 
of  famck  The  man  who  rivalled  Solomon 
in  the  stern  passion  of  conviction  with 
which  ha  bewailed  the  vanity  of  all  things — 
all,  from  the  first  laugh  of  the  new-bom 
child  to  the  deathrsigh  of  the  wearied  octo- 
genarian— was  not  very  likely  to  feel  a  keen 
yearning  for  that  *<  last  mfirmity  of  noble 
minda,"  even  allowhi^  for  the  average 
amount  of  disecndance  between  poetic  as- 
sertion and  actual  sentiments.  But  he 
ooold  not  well  be  excluded  from  a  court  of 
honour  to  which  Parini,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and 
Monti  have  been  admitted. 

Leopardi  is  dear  to  Italian  hearts^  and 
espedally  to  the  yoimg.  The  latter  are,  of 
course^  more  apt  than  their  sage,  seasoned 
■eaiocs  to  be  eanght  by  the  charm  of 
mdaneholy.  Youth  is  essentially  a  selfish 
^H)ch.  Any  appeal  which  flatters  the 
yoathfol  heart  with  a  suggestion  of  its  im- 
portance is  likely  to  get  abundant  audienoa 
Wha^  then,  is  more  irresistible,  more  de- 
licioiidy  saddening,  than  melodious  verse 
which  conjures  the  unfledged  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  a  very  lamentable  pl^ht, 
and  that  they  are  the  most  pitiable  objects 
conoeivaUa  %  For  an  i^peal  of  this  kind 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  men  de- 


serve better  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Fate  than  they  receive ;  that  they  are,  in 
short,  very  fine  fellows,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
tyrMii  The  yonth,  whose  head  is  busy 
with  many  more  aspirations  than  he  could 
fulfil  in  ten  ordinary  lif<$times,  accepts 
tUscondurion  asareUei  It  is  an  apology 
f<»  abstention  from  effort,  as  sedui^ve  as 
itiscalamitona* 

''Yes|  I  am  desperately  unhappy,"  he 
confesses  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
world.  '*  There  is  no  chance  of  my  doing  a 
tithe  of  what  I  couUL  da  I  may  as  well, 
therefore,  do  nothing.  And,  besides,  there 
is  Angelina  !  She  dedines  to  be  my  wife. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  world  as  this  t  It 
were  certainly,  as  has  been  said  before, 
better  never  to  have  been  born ;  or,  having 
been  bom,  to  have  died  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Everytiikig  proves  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  whom  the  goch  love  1 " 

Is  there  aught  more  unpleasanti  and 
even  irritating,  than  this  kind  of  strain  f 
It  is,  moreover,  so  diabolically  egotistical 
And  yet  it  is  such  puerile  discontent  and 
qnerulousness  as  this  that,  as  a  rule,  lurks  at 
the  back  of  Melancholy  the  beetle-browed. 

The  Italians  are  even  fonder  than  our- 
selves of  scoring  their  statues  and  public 
places  with  initkls  and  inscriptions.  Per- 
haps they  derived  the  habit,  by  inoculation, 
from  sons  of  those  Greeks  who  have  left 
their  "grafiti"  oa  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
More  probably  it  is  a  passion  of  human 
nature  as  innate  as  the  8elf4ove  of  which 
it  is  an  expresdon.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Loopardi's  bust  his  not  been  spared.  It  is 
honoured  —  or  defiled  —  like  an  Indian 
letter,  with  crossed  writing.  But,  for  the  ' 
moment,  we  may  diwegard  all  the  Pietros, 
and  Yittorioe,  and  Giacomos,  and  Giovannis 
who  have  bescratched  the  stone.  A  sen- 
tence in  pencil,  in  a  girl's  handwriting,  is 
more  attractive:  **L%  tua  vita  fu  misera 
perche  senza  amor"  (thy  life  was  wretched 
because  without  love).  This  indictment  is, 
by  now,  quite  classic  in  its  antiquity.  Bat 
the  words,  written,  as  they  were,  the  other 
day,  by  a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
perhaps  at  the  dictation  of  a  heart  warm 
with  the  sense  of  requited  affection,  seem 
to  galvanise  it  into  new  life  under  other 
forms.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  afresh  :  Is 
there  anything  in  the  charge )  Is  love  of 
the  kind  meant  so  indispensable  for  the 
happiness  of  life  % 

The  question  will  be  differentiy  answered 
by  different  persons.  We  are  so  bene- 
ficently constituted,  that  we  all  have 
our  own  ideal  of   terrestrial    happiness. 
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which  is^  however,  only  in  part  attainable. 
The  unattainable  part  of  the  ideal  is  the 
bait  of  hope  that  lores  us  on  throagh  life. 
Thas,  were  I  the  fifth  heir-apparent  to  a 
crown,  I  have  no  doabt  I  should  aspire  to 
the  thiN>ne  up  to  the  final  year  of  my  life. 
As  it  is,  my  ideals  are  largely  of  the 
literary  kind.  Other  men  have  their 
ideals,  whether  of  character  or  worldly 
achievement  Most  women,  up  to  a  certain 
age,  dream  of  an  ideal  husband. 

Of  such  threads  as  Uiese,  and  of  con- 
duct, is  the  texture  that  we  call  happiness 
spun.  And  our  hopes  are  the  steps  that 
lead  us  upward  to  this  happiness. 

Now  Leopardi,  from  an  early  age,  ex- 
plicitly renounced  the  olive-branch  of  hope. 
The  very  pains  he  took  to  declare  that  he 
was  without  hope,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hope,  indicated  his  as  one  of 
those  ardent,  impetuous  natures  which  are, 
in  fact,  as  quick  to  hope  as  to  despair. 
But  he  did  not  give  himself  a  fair  chance. 
He  was  reckless  of  health — one  of  the 
strongest  buttresses  of  hope  and  happiness. 
And  he  harped  ever  on  the  one  theme : 
saw  darkness  where  light  was,  and  cherished 
his  constitutional  and  acquired  gloom  until 
hope  became  alien  to  him.  Thenceforward, 
to  its  close,  his  life  was  a  dreary  nighty 
without  promise  of  sun. 

The  trutii  is  that  a  man  can  better  afford 
to  sacrifice  his  dinner  daily  for  a  year  than 
live  without  hope  for  a  week.  And  Nature 
has  recognised  that  it  is  so.  What  phrase 
is  more  common  in  our  mouths  than  the 
simple  but  significative  **  I  hope  "  1  Nor 
is  there  any  human  being,  howsoever 
forlorn  in  material  possessions,  or  howso- 
ever afflicted,  who  was  not  originally  en- 
dowed with  this  capacity  for  hopa 

Go  to  the  hospitals  and  workhouses, 
where  one  might  suppose  it  were  easy  to 
find  despair  in  many  aspects.  The  doctor 
will  wlusper  to  yon  that  this  or  that 
invalid  is  doomed,  and  that  he  cannot^  by 
all  the  evidence  of  human  foresight  and 
experience,  live  one  day  more.  "Well, 
and  how  are  youl "  you  say  to  the  sick 
man;  and  perhaps  you  cannot  help 
betraying  in  your  tone  the  pity  you  feel 
for  him,  thus  hovering  between  two  worlds, 
about  one  of  which  alone,  the  one  he  is 
leaving,  you  are  able  to  assure  yourself 
that  you  know  anything  decisive. 

'^Oh,  much  better,''  he  replieSi  with 
strong  hope  in  his  voice  and  his  eyes.  ''  I 
think  I  shall  soon  be  well'' 

Next,  visit  the  veterans'  ward  in  a 
hoepital.      Surely    here    you    may    well 


expect  to  find  '*  dull  despair "  triumphant 
What  enjoyment  can  these  luckless  ones 
now  find  in  life )  Some,  at  any  rate.  The 
bleared  old  crone  in  the  comer  holds  fast 
to  the  pleasures  of  living,  represented  in 
the  bone  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  and  the 
few  grains  of  dust  it  contains.  Farther- 
more,  she  knows  to  a  minute  when  it  is 
meal-time ;  and  she  always  sits  down  with 
a  princely  appetite  to  the  pauper  fare  pro- 
vided for  her  by  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ancient  dame  next  to  her,  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  has  turned  most  of 
her  thoughts  heavenward.  Her  Bible  is 
as  dear  to  her  as  the  love  of  mother  and 
daughter  in  one.  If  she  does  not  hope 
very  strenuously  for  the  good  tlungs  of 
terrestrial  existence,  she  has  the  most 
lively  assurance  of  happiness  in  store  for 
her  in  heaven.  The  nature  of  that 
happiness  is  an  enduring  riddle  for  her 
imagination;  a  riddle,  too,  which  it  gives 
her  the  profoundest  satisfaction  to  enter- 
tain, though  she  knows  she  may  not  solve 
it  while  she  lives. 

Honestly,  can  either  of  these  old  women 
be  compassionated  1  I  think  not  Leopardi, 
the  heir  to  a  coronet  and  all  the  pleasures 
that  wait  upon  earthly  rank,  might  well 
have  envied  either  of  them. 

Take  a  fresh  illustration.  The  other 
day — March  the  twenty-fifth — it  was  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation.  When  the 
afternoon  began  to  wane,  I  entered  the 
church  of  a  convent  famous  in  Borne  for  the 
sweet  singing  of  its  nuns.  The  altar  was 
aglow  with  lights.  As  many  annunciata 
lilies,  of  marble  whiteness,  stood  in  vases 
between  the  candles.  A  high,  strong  iron 
gate  divided  the  church  into  two  parts. 
The  section  nearer  the  altar  was  for  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  Tall  candles  were 
set  by  some  of  the  seats  apportioned  for 
the  nuns,  and  these  candles  were  girt  with 
lilies  like  those  upon  the  altar. 

Soon  the  nuns  themselves  appeared. 
They  filed  into  the  church  at  a  funeral 
pace.  Bow  after  row  knelt  by  the 
lighted  candles,  and  then  sat  down.  Some 
of  the  fairest  faces  of  Bome  were  here,  for 
the  convent  is  recruited  from  the  noblest 
of  Boman  families.  They  were  of  various 
ages.  Fifty  or  sixty  were  little  children, 
some  years  distant  from  their  teens.  They, 
like  their  elders,  trod  into  the  church  with 
a  graveyard  step,  and,  with  bowed  heads, 
knelt  and  sat  down. 

Anon,  the  <'Kyrie  Eleison"  was  snog 
by  the  choir  and  the  other  nans  in  anti- 
phooy.     It  was  more  than  melody.     I 
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know  nothiDg  about  musical  composition. 
But  I  do  not  scruple  to  hazard  the  asser- 
tion that  the  charm  and  pathos  of  this 
yesper  litany  was  quite  subjectiva  At 
such  a  time,  nothiDg  could  have  passed 
the  lips  of  these  fair  innocents  without 
becoming  etherealised.  When  all  was 
oyer,  one  left  the  church  in  a  measure 
spellbound. 

To  grown  children  of  the  world,  what 
state  of  life  could  seem  more  desperate 
than  that  of  these  children  of  the  convent) 
But  the  latter  are  taught  to  view  it  other- 
wise. They,  on  their  part,  compassionate 
their  frivolous  little  sisters.  No  one  may 
say  who  really  reaps  the  more  terrestrial 
happiness — the  children  of  the  world  or 
the  children  of  the  convent  But  hope  and 
happiness  of  one  kind  or  another  are  with 
them  both. 

Look  next  in  a  very  different  direction. 
The  tables  of  the  Oaeino  at  Monte  Carlo 
doubtless  point  a  moral ;  but  that  is  not 
our  affair  just  at  present.  For  our  purpose 
it  Buffices  that  they  bripg  together,  with 
the  force  of  a  mighty  loadstone,  not  a  few 
men  and  women  who  have  hoped  and 
been  defeated  in  their  hopes  in  other 
walks  of  Ufa  Never  mind  why  or  where- 
fore they  have  thus  suffered  defeat.  Per- 
haps they  met  with  their  deserts ;  perhaps 
their  defeats  were  for  their  own  benefit; 
perhaps  they  were  hardly  used.  Enough 
that  they  are  here  with  as  much  stern, 
subdued  resolution  in  their  heart?,  and 
mirrored  in  their  faces,  as  if  they  had  never 
yet  met  their  match  among  human  beings. 
**Here^  at  least,  I  may  do  something,'' 
says  one  of  them  in  bitter  self-communioa 
"Surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  a 
living  hera  Given  a  few  pounds  capital, 
I  do  not  see  why  I  cannot  win  a  napoleon 
a  day,  at  the  lowest  estimate." 

In  fact,  hope  is  nowhere  more  invincible 
than  at  Monte  Oarlo.     Is  it  that  Nature 
here  makes  the  expirbg  effort  in  so  many 
men  and  women  who  have  already  been 
spendthrift  of  hope)     I  do  not  know. 
Geitain  it  is,  however,  that  Despair  also 
haunts  this  ''bad,  beautiful  spot''  as  she 
haunts  no  other  placa     She  is  not  loud  in 
declaration  of  her  presenca     There  is  not 
much  visible  melodrama  at    the    tables. 
The    tragedy  is    wrought    internally,   or 
perhaps  a  stone's  throw  away.    The  last 
fiye-franc  piece  has  been  raked  methodi- 
cally into  the  bank,  with  gold  and  notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  small  foitnne.    It  only 
remains  to  slip  out  of  the  room  as  quietly 
as  possible,  walk  unconcernedly  through 


the  crowded  vestibule,  where  men  and 
women  of  a  score  of  nationalities  are 
smoking  their  cigarettes  in  easy  prattle 
about  things  in  general  and  the  "run  of 
colour"  in  particular;  to  descend  the 
steps,  away  from  the  glare  of  the  electric 
light;  to  choose  that  corner  among  the 
pflJms  and  laurels  which  seems  least 
frequented  by  the  watchful  police — and  in 
a  moment  all  is  ended.  Despair  has  her 
bright  rival  by  the  throat  once  again ;  and 
at  Hope's  overthrow  and  man's  shame 
perchance  "the  angels"  still  "shed  sad 
tears." 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes  of  despair  is  the  habit  of  hoping 
extravagantly.  It  is  all  very  well  in 
children,  but  in  those  who  are  not  children 
it  is  to  be  condemned  as  either  an  error  of 
temperament  or  of  judgement.  Like  other 
bad  habits,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  bring 
into  subjection  at  the  outset  of  serious  life. 
But  when  it  is  fostered,  it  acquires  a  lament- 
able  power. 

It  may  be  said,  in  protest,  that  it  is 
cruel  to  chill  the  aspirations  of  youth  with 
such  an  arctic  solution  of  prudence  as  this ; 
and  that  it  may  well  be  left  to  worldly  ex- 
perience to  discipline  the  novice  in  such  a 
matter.  Perhaps  so.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  forewarned 
is  tP  be  forearmed ;  and  I  for  one  would 
rather  always  travel  the  middle  path  be- 
tween tears  and  laughter,  than  be  one 
minute  roaring  with  Democribus,  and  the 
next  sighing  like  Heraclitus. 

People  who  are  so  monstrously  prolific 
of  hope  somewhat  resemble  that  famous 
Abb6,  of  whom  Baldassar  Castiglione  tells 
a  tale  in  his  book,  "II  Gortegiano."  The 
Duke  Frederic  of  Urbino,  who  was  build- 
ing a  palace,  was  troubled  about  the  dis- 
posal of  the  quantity  of  earth  thrown  out 
by  the  workmen  engaged  in  excavating  for 
the  foundations.  A  certain  Abb^  of  his 
court  at  length  declared  that  he  had  thought 
out  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  "My 
lord,"  he  said,  "  bid  them  dig  a  very  large 
hole  somewhere  else,  and  put  the  earth  in 
that"  "  And  what  wiU  you  do  with  the 
soil  you  take  out  of  this  new  excavation  f " 
asked  the  Duke.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  Abb^, 
"  make  the  hole  so  big  that  it  will  be  able 
to  receive  that  as  well  as  the  other."  The 
excellent  man  could  not  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  so  imbecile  as  he  appeared  to 
the  Duke,  and  to  all  whom  the  Duke  after- 
wards entertained  with  the  story. 

Similarly,  they  who  plead  that  a  person's 
happiness  is  commensurate  with   the  in- 
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temity  of  the  magnitade  of  his  bopei, 
seem  to  be  oblivious  of  the  huge  array  of 
disappointments  that  are  sore  to  be  cast 
into  the  scales  of  such  a  life.  The  greater 
the  hope  the  bitterer  the  disappointmoAt 

A  crossing-sweeper  begins  the  day  with 
the  sober  hope  that  he  may  earn  a  shilling. 
In  the  evening  he  counts  his  gains,  and 
finds  that  he  has  fifteen  pence  in  Us  pocket. 
His  comrade,  a  boot-black,  in  the  morning 
built  agreeable  castles  in  the  air,  and  at 
night  found  that  he  was  no  richer  in  purse 
than  the  crossing-sweeper.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  crossing-sweeper  is  likely  to 
be  the  happier  of  these  two  boys,  though 
I  am  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
the  boot-black  derived  much  intuigible 
pleasure  from  his  flights  of  fancy. 

The  best  of  moderation  in  hopes  is,  that  i 
the  man  who  hopes  moderately  will  never 
be  without  hope.  He  will  be  spared  desti- 
tution of  the  worst  kind.  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity."  "Desire  is  dead 
within  me.  I  hope  as  little  as  I  fear.  All 
is  evil" 

With  these  and  the  like  moans  of 
Solomon  and  Leopardi  he  will  never  be  in 
sympathy.  He  is  fast  set  on  that  firmer 
road  which  enables  him  to  say  :  "  I  always 
hope  for  the  best  and  expect  the  worst" 


OUR  BEST. 

To  do  one's  best ;  the  path  is  hard  and  long, 
So  many  lives  to  linger  on  unblessed, 
Such  jarring  measure  in  recurrent  song ; 
To  do  one's  oest. 

While  doubt  and  question  round  our  musings  throng, 
And  still  in  silent  suffering,  pinched  and  gray, 
Our  brethren  toil,  in  humble  patience  strong,. 

What  can  we  do  to  light  the  weary  day. 
To  right  the  wrong,  for  ages  unredressed  ? 
"  Hush,"  calm  and  sure,  the  ocean  voices  say, 
"Just  do  your  best." 


ROUND    ABOUT    PAEIS. 

CHANTILLY  AND  COMPIAGNE. 

There  is  something  abont  the  terminus 
of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  which  is 
redolent  of  exile  and  departure.  There  is 
that  endless  Rue  Lafayette  by  which  it  is 
approached,  and  which,  starting  from  the 
heart  of  Paris,  seems  to  terminate  in  the 
provinces.  Elsewhere,  the  provincial  ele- 
ment is  absorbed  in  the  general  crowd; 
bat  here,  where  there  is  nothing  bat  going 
and  coming,  it  asserts  itself  strongly.  ^  The 
patois  of  northern  France  is  strong  in  the 
caf^s,  where  stout  farmers,  and  blue-bloused 
peasants,  and  stout  ladies    in  cachemire 


shawls,  call  loudly  for  unfashionable  drinks. 
And  those  who  wander  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  the  air  (rf  having  ahready  left 
Paris,  or  of  not  having  yet  arrived  there. 
It  is  the  favourite  hunting-ground  of  sellers 
of  toys,  who  have  an  eye  for  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  and  who  sueoessfuUy 
appeal  to  people  who,  at  first  sight,  seem 
unlikely  customers  for  performing  figures 
or  gaily-eoloured  balloons.  On  the  look-out 
for  strangers,  too,  are  the  sellers  of  bargains 
— with  wonderful  amber  cigarholdeis,  at  a 
price  that  would  hardly  remunerate  an 
industrious  thief;  pipes,  briquets,  and 
what  not,  with  which  Jules  may  dazzle 
his  comrades  at  the  village  caf^,  or  which 
may  prove  acceptable  souvenirs  from  Ste- 
phanie for  her  lover. 

And  the  terminus  itself  displays  a  aerious 
air,  even  if  it  be  a  ''a  train  of  pleasure" 
that  is  on  the  eve  of  departura  The 
echoing  corridors  and  gloomy  balls ;  the 
sombre  raUway  carriages  of  ancient  build ; 
the  fourgons  that  rumble  past^  shaking  the 
earth  as  they  go;  all  these  only  inspire 
sad-coloured  reflections.  When  once  the 
train  is  started,  however,  there  is  no  more 
gloom.  Paris  is  half-concealed  in  a  veil  of 
blinding  sunshina  Montmartre  looms  out 
like  a  summer  thunder-doud,  the  green 
banks  of  the  fortifications  slip  by,  market- 
gardens  and  drying -grounds  flash  past, 
and  then  we  aife  among  watercourses  and 
streams  that  flow  one  knows  not  whither. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  a  broad  river, 
the  Seine ;  and  yet,  what  is  it  doing  up 
here  in  the  north)  But  the  river  flows 
where  it  will,  neglecting  points  of  the 
compass,  and  we  see  no  more  of  it;  but 
presently  plunge  into  a  wooded,  tufted 
country,  where  the  sweltering  heat  is 
modified  by  a  cool,  refreshing  breeza 

From  the  lofty  viaduct  that  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  little  river  Theve,  there  is  a 
charming  glimpse  of  the  wooded  country 
beneath ;  wild  forest  land,  with  a  chain  of 
lonely  pools>-the  **  Etangs  de  Oomelle  "— 
among  which  stands  a  modem  Gk>thic 
castle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Chfiteau  of  la  Reine  Blanche,  that 
Loge  de  Yiarmes,  about  which  are  tales 
and  legends  told.  And  here,  in  all  its 
barbaric  pomp  and  glitter,  often  assem- 
bled the  cavalcade  of  the  Royal  hunt— 

With  hawk,  and  hound,  and  hunting-spear. 

Hardly  more  secluded  then  than  now 
were  the  paths  of  the  wild  forest.  The 
deer  still  roam  among  the  brakes,  the  wild 
boar  routs  in  the  thicket ;  it  is  omly  bird- 
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life  that  is  wantiog,  and  where  feathered 
soDg«teiB  onoe  filled  the  groves  with  melody, 
there  is  now  only  a  melancholy  silence. 

All  this  country  formerly  belonged,  as 
mach  of  it  still  belongs,  to  the  great 
domain  of  Ohandlly,  ''&e  sacred  abode 
of  the  Montmorency  and  Oonde."  It  is 
still  a  kind  of  feudal  country  hereabouts, 
with  old  towers  on  the  hills  and  remains 
of  old  abbeys  in  the  luxuriant  valleys; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
more  pleasant  country  for  a  rambling  visit 
— ^if  there  were  only  time  in  life  to  make 
it — than  this  which  lies  among  the  vales 
of  the  river  Oise  and  its  tributary  streams. 

There  is  something  pleasii^ly  reposeful 
and  ealm  in  the  little  town  of  Ghantilly — 
except,  indeed,  at  race  times,  when  the 
gay  crowd  of  Paris  invades  and  carries  it 
by  storm.  There  is  nothing  brighter  and 
gayer  than  the  scene  of  the  French  Derby, 
with  its  stately  surroundings  of  park  and 
gardens,  and  the  forest  that  closes  all  in, 
unless  it  be  the  English  Goodwood.  It  is 
on  the  Pelouse  that  the  races  are  held, 
between  town  and  forest,  and  overlooking 
the  course  on  the  side  of  the  town  are 
the  magnificent  stables  of  the  Chateau,  a 
relic  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Princes  de 
Gond6,  where  a  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
so,  of  horses  would  be  standing  at  their 
mangers,  and  with  a  handsome  riding- 
school  in  the  centre.  And  where  it  was, 
sometimes,  the  fancy  of  one  of  the  later 
Princes  to  give  a  grand  banquet,  the  lines 
of  stables  being  shut  in  by  rich  hangings 
which,  at  a  given  signal,  were  raised,  dis- 
dosing  the  long  rows  of  glossy-coated 
steeds  tranquilly  munching  their  evening 
feed.  And  thus  the  horses  seemed  to 
shore  in  the  banquet;  but  whether  the 
Prince  designed  a  satire  on  his  guests,  or 
simply  desired  to  give  them  pleasure,  is 
not  very  evident 

It  was  this  same  Prince  who — after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Gond6  was 
restored  with  his  cousins,  the  elder  Bour- 
bons— ^gave  entertainment  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Bossia.  The  nudn  building 
(^  the  Obftteau,  which  was  once  the  palace 
of  the  Oond^,  had  been  left  in  ruins*  by 
the  devolution,  and  the  feast  was  spread 
in  one  of  the  subsidiary  galleries.  Bain 
came  on  during  the  proceedings,  and 
poured  in  through  the  dilapidated  roof; 
but  umbrellas  were  in  readiness,  and  the 
Imperial  guest  finished  his  meal  under  the 
shMe  of  a  mishty  gingham. 

The    Condes,    however,    were  not  the 
original  holders  of  the  domain  of  Ghantilly. 


It  had  belimged  to  the  Montmorencys 
before  them.  In  still  eariier  times  the 
castle  of  Ghantilly  had  belonged  to  the 
Gounts  of  Senlis,  being  a  stronghold  that 
gave  its  possessor  the  practical  and  titular 
rule  of  the  surrounding  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  France  had  hardly 
been  evolved  from  the  confused  elements  of 
victorious  barbarism  and  a  fragmentary 
civilisation.  The  Gounts  came  to  an  end 
sometime  in  the  fourteenth  century,  And 
the  last  of  them  bequeathed  his  castle  to 
Gay  de  Laval,  a  Montmorency  '*pur  sang," 
and  who  had  a  strong  hand  to  hold  what 
he  had  gotten. 

Bat  civilisation  had  so  far  recovered 
itself  that  people  had  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  Guy  was  obliged  to  sell  his  castle  to  a 
mere  roturier,  who  happened  to  be  the 
Boyal  Ghanoellor.  But  a  Montmorency 
won  back  the  castle  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  marrying  the  heiress.  The 
fortunate  wooer,  Jean,  was  a  widower, 
with  two  grown-up  sons,  who  quarrelled 
bitterly  with  their  stepmother,  and,  finding 
the  place  too  hot  for  them,  went  over  to 
the  Dake  of  Burgundy — ^that  Gharles  the 
Bold,  whose  power  overshadowed  that  of 
the  French  King.  The  old  Baron,  their  ^ 
father,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
King  Louis  the  Eleventh,  summoned  his 
sons  in  due  legal  form  to  return  to  the 
paternal  and  Boyal  allQgiance,  and 
as  they  would  not  come,  he  cut  them  out 
of  the  succeasion.  So  the  honours  and 
estates  of  the  family  all  went  to  his  son  by 
the  Ghancellor's  daughter. 

And  this  son,  who  bore  the  name  of 
William — a  name  particularly  distasteful 
to  the  French  from  time  immemorial — 
served  the  French  Kings  faithfully  one 
after  another,  from  Louis  the  Eleventh 
down  to  Francis  the  First — a  long  period 
to  be  covered  by  the  life  of  one  man. 
But  they  were  a  tough  and  long-lived  race, 
these  old  Montmorencys ;  Mid  the  son  of 
William,  the  somewhat  famous  Gonstable 
of  France,  who  bore  the  name  of  Anne, 
puzzling  to  young  English  students  from 
its  apparently  feminine  character  —  this 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  at  seventy-four 
yei^  of  age,  had  his  days  cut  short  on  the 
field  of  battle,  killed  by  one  Bobert  Stuart, 
in  the  wars  of  religion. 

But  this  branch,  or  it  might  be  called 
the  main  stem  of  the  house  of  Montmo- 
rency, came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the 
person  of  Henry,  Due  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
monarchy,  and  executed  in  consequence, 
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while  Btill  in  his  yoath.  As  OhuitiUy 
came  with  a  lass  it  went  with  a  lass ;  for 
Henry's  sister,  Charlotte,  who  inherited 
the  srand  domain,  was  giyen  in  marriage 
to  the  Prince  de  Oond6,  a  kind  of  poor 
relation  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Henri  le 
Grand.  The  relationship,  indeed,  was 
close  enough,  the  Prince  being  a  scion  of 
the  hoaae  of  Navarre,  and  first  coasin  to 
the  King,  although  by  several  removes. 
For  the  Oond^3  had  been  used  up  rapidly 
enough.  There  was  the  famous  Oalvinistic 
Oond^,  King  Henry's  uncle : 

Cood^,  qui  vit  en  moi  le  seul  fils  de  son  frbre, 
M*adoptA,  me  servit  et  de  maltre  et  de  p^re. 

Such  is  the  account  that  Henry,  then 
only  King  of  Navarro,  gives  to  our  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  in  Voltaire's  once  famous  but 
now  forgotten  epic  of  the  ''  Henriade,"  and 
he  tells  of  his  fall  at  one  of  the  earlier 
battles  of  the  religious  wars. 

O  plaines  de  Jainac !  6  coup  trop  inhumain ! 

The  second  prince,  Henry's  favourite 
companion,  died  in  his  prime,  not  without 
suspicions  of  foul  play ;  but  he  left  a  young 
wife  who  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  cbUd, 
about  whose  legitimacy  serious  doubts 
were  raised.  The  stern  leaders  and  elders 
of  the  Oalvinists  had,  it  is  said,  decided 
agaiost  the  claims  of  the  new-bom  child ; 
but  the  young  Princess  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  that  faith,  and  there  was  no 
question  henceforth  as  to  his  rights,  which 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  valid  enough. 
But  henceforth  the  house  of  Gond4  counted 
against,  instead  of  in  favour  of,  the 
Huguenot  faction. 

The  young  Prince  brought  up  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  must  be  provided  with  a 
wife,  and  his  Royal  cousin  provided  nobly 
for  him  in  bestowing  upon  him  Uie  hand 
of  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  the  heiress 
of  Chantilly  and  of  the  great  possessions  of 
the  housa  But  the  gift  was  one  upon 
which  there  was  a  ceitain  reserve.  Char- 
lotte's girlish  charms  had  infatuated  the 
amorous  greybeard  of  a  monarch.  The 
King  pursued  the  young  bride  everywhere, 
and  she  betrayed  some  coquetry  in  the 
matter,  so  that  the  young  Piince  had 
finally  to  elope  with  his  own  wife,  carrying 
her  ofi^,  much  against  her  will,  beyond  the 
frontier.  Charlotte  could  not  forgive  her 
husband's  rough  way  of  enforcing  his 
marital  rights,  and  there  existed  a  long 
estrangement  between  the  pair.  But  one 
obstacle  to  their  domestic  happiness  was 


removed  by  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac ;  and 
the  Prince  falling  under  suspicion  witli  the 
Queen  Regent,  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Yincennes.  At  the  news  of  her  husband's 
imprisonment  Charlotte's  heart  relented. 
She  hastened  to  Yincennes,  she  obtained 
leave  to  share  her  husband's  prison,  and 
with  him  she  lived  in  honourable  captivity 
for  several  years,  during  which  two  children 
were  born  to  them.  Louis,  the  great 
Cond6,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  was 
the  fourUi  son  of  this  pair ;  and  his  elder 
brothers  dying  in  infancy,  he  was  brought 
up  to  take  a  great  part  in  the  world,  taking 
the  family  tiUe  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and^  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  was  a  zealous  partisan  and  even 
parasite  of  the  great  Minister.  It  was  the 
Prince  who  proposed  an  alliance  between 
his  son  and  the  Cardinal's  niece,  graciously 
approved  of  by  his  eminence.  Bat  the 
marriage  which  followed  was  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  bridegroom,  who  hated  the 
Cardinal  and  all  his  works,  and  considered 
himself  degraded  by  the  alliance. 

With    the    great    Cond6    begins    the 
brilliant    life    of    his    great  Ch&teau    of 
Chantilly.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  battles,  or  with  the  almost  instinctive 
genius  that  led  him  to  victory,  when,  as  a 
raw  youth,  he    overruled    the   plans  of 
veteran  chiefs.    His  life  at  Chantilly  alone 
concerns  us  here;  his  f^tes,  his  splendid 
banquets,  his   artists,  his  musicians,   his 
comediana      Under    the    great    Prince, 
everything  became  famous — the  gardens, 
the  parks,  the  wilderness,  the  cascadea 
The  splendid  woods  and  groves;  the  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  everywhere;  the  pure, 
delicate  air ;  the  wide  extent  of  chase  and 
forest-*all  combined  to  render  Chantilly 
an  ideal  residence  for  prince  or  monarch, 
by  the  side  of  which  Yersailles  appears  but 
as  a  vulgar  "caserne"     That  the  great 
Cond^  was  not  particularly  happy  there, 
goes  without    saying.      There  Were    bis 
debts;    and    there    was    his    wife,   who, 
despised  and  neglected  in  earlier  years, 
now  proved    a  thorn   in    his  side,  and 
eventually  was  removed,  under  a  "lettre 
de    cachet,"    to    parts    unknown.      Yet 
at  least  he  was  happy  in  his  cook.    It  was 
Yatel,  the  renowned  Yatel — chief  of  the 
chefs — crown  of  all  cooks  of  the  past  or 
f  utura    And  he  lost  Yatel. 

The  fate  of  Yatel  is  intimately  linked 
with  all  memories  of  Chantilly,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  piquant  letters  of 
Madame  de  S6vigne.      The   Prince  was 
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giving  a  great  f^^  to  his  monarch,  Lonia 
the  Fourteenth.  The  formal  splendonrs 
of  Versailles  were  cast  in  the  shade  by  the 
raral  delights  of  Ohantilly.  The  tables 
were  spread  in  the  open  au,  the  ground 
being  thickly  strewn  with  jonqoils.  Vatel 
had  surpassed  himself  in  the  menu;  the 
wines  and  liqueurs  were  of  the  choicest; 
the  King  was  in  the  best  of  humours ;  and 
all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

But  to  the  eye  of  the  chef  all  was  not 
welL  The  roast  had  fallen  short ;  and  at 
two  tables,  out  of  twenty-five  or  more,  it 
had  been  wanting  altogether.  Yatel  felt 
himself  overwhelmed  with  shame.  He 
retired  to  his  chamber  in  despair.  The 
Prince  himself  hastened  to  comfort  him 
and  restore  his  artist's  pride,  with  words 
of  praise  and  appreciation.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.  His  highness  was  full  of  good- 
ness, said  the  dejected  chef,  but  there 
remained  the  melancholy  fact — ^the  roast 
had  failed.  Aud  the  strain  of  preparation 
had  been  too  great  for  the  unhappy  Yatel ; 
for  nights  he  had  not  slept — ^nor  could  ha 
sleep  now — ^and  in  the  early  morning  he 
wandered  forth  to  seek  rest  for  his  per- 
turbed braio,  in  the  coolness  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  the  freshness  and  verdure  of 
the  park.  On  the  way  he  met  one  of  the 
purveyors  of  the  household,  who  had 
arrived  with  a  meagre  supply  of  sea- 
fish. 

'*Is  this  all!"  cried  Yatel,  overcome 
with  despair  at  the  sight 

''It  is  all,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Yatel  went  back  to  his  room  with 
death  at  his  heart  To  the  fiasco  of  the 
roast  had  now  succeeded  the  disaster  of 
the  fish.  He  could  not  survive  the  dis- 
grace, and  so  threw  himself  upon  his 
sword. 

And  after  all,  the  fish  arrived,  sea-fish 
from  the  Norman  coast;  fresh  fish  from 
the  rivers;  fish  enough  and  to  spare,  in 
ample  time  for  the  table,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  che£  The  Prince  wept  bitter 
tears  over  his  body — as  much  for  the  cook 
as  for  the  man — for  his  loss  was  irre- 
parable. 

And  the  event  cast  a  certain  seriousness 
over  the  entertainment  The  Kiog  had 
something  handsome  to  say  about  the 
departed  chef,  and,  at  all  the  tables,  the 
event  was  discussed.  Some  praised  the 
delicate  sense  of  honour  and  the  courage 
that  preferred  death  to  loss  of  reputation. 
Others,  and  these  chiefly  the  gourmands, 
questioned  whether  it  was  right  for  a 
cook,  any  more  than  a  soldier,  to  desert 


his  post  on  the  eve  of  battie ;  for  one  who 
kills  himself  deserts  his  service.  While 
others,  drawing  a  practical  moral  from 
the  circumstances,  may  have  said  : 

"Are  you  in  despair!  Do  not  kill 
yourself ;  perhaps  your  fish  will  arrive 
after  alL" 

In  the  park  of  Ghantilly,  one  of  the 
noticeable  features  is  the  large  mansion 
called  the  Ob^teau  d'Enghien,  a  kind 
of  dower  house  to  the  more  famous 
Chantilly.  Neither  Gond6  nor  d'Enghien, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  native  to  the  soil; 
they  represent  domains  somewhere  over 
the  borders,  acquired  centuries  ago  by  the 
marriage  of  an  ancestor  with  the  heiress 
of  a  Duke  of  Luxembourg. 

None,  since  the  great  Gond^,  has  done 
much  to  render  these  titles  illustrious; 
but  that  of  Due  d'Enghien  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  tragedy  of  Yin- 
cennes,  when  the  unhappy  youth  who 
bore  that  title  was  kidnapped  and  shot 
by  Napoleon.  It  was  a  tragedy  that 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  house  of 
Gonde,  for  the  last  holder  of  the  title  was 
a  childless  recluse,  whose  only  occupation 
was  that  of  hunting  among  his  forests  and 
chases,  and  who  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
tedium  of  life  by  hanging  himself  in  his  bed- 
room. By  his  wUl,  this  last  of  the  Oond^s 
bequeathed  the  domain  of  Ghantilly  to  his 
kinsman  the  Due  d'Aumale,  a  younger 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  soldier  of  the 
family,  who  was  then  winning  his  spurs 
in  Algeria.  Bat  some  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Gond63  was  bequeathed  to  one 
Madame  Sophie  Dawes. 

The  Dae  d'Aumale  has  recently  returned 
to  Ohantilly,  after  a  short  spell  of  exile, 
and  exile  from  Ghantilly  must  be  indeed  a 
penance.  The  great  Oond6,  when  the 
King  intimated  that  he  wanted  to  buy 
Ohantilly,  replied : 

"  It  must  be  as  your  Majesty  wishes ; 
but  at  least  grant  me  the  favour  of  leaving 
me  here  as  your  bailiff." 

And  Ghantilly  seems  to  have  exercised 
the  same  charm  on  all  who  possessed  it 
There  must  be  somewhere  about  its  plea- 
sant shades  one  of  those  marvellous  springs 
of  which,  if  one  drinks,  he  loses  all  desire 
to  pass  elsewhere. 

But  the  rest  of  the  world  has  to  move 
on;  and  the  railroad  takes  us  to  Gom- 
pi^gne,  which  lies  higher  up  this  valley  of 
the  Oise,  so  richly  decked  with  woodland 
and  forest  And  this  of  Oompi^gne  is 
something  like  a  forest,  with  miles  and 
miles  of  grassy  rides,  and  here  and  there 
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an  ancient  oak  concealed  in  its  inmost 
depths,  with  a  hamlet  here  and  there,  or 
an  old  church  almost  deserted  and  covered 
with  ivy  and  lichen.  Soman  prefects 
hunted  in  the  forest,  and  grim  Carlovin- 
gian  Kings.  Who  can  say  what  treasnres 
the  forest  conceals,  what  spoils  of  Boman 
villa  or  Gothic  palace  lie  hidden  under 
the  mould  and  moss  that  has  gaUiered 
over  them  age  after  age  f 

But  a  forest  is  an  affair  that  it  takes 
some  time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of. 
One  ought  to  live  by  its  side,  to  share 
its  secrets,  to  make  a  companion  of  it, 
to  find  out  the  old  wells  and  springs, 
the  little  chapel  hidden  in  the  brake 
where  the  peasants  still  make  their 
offerings,  the  sacred  oak  where  they  come 
sometimes  in  their  trouble  to  put  up  a 
candle  for  the  safety  of  a  dying  friend ;  to 
know  the  pools  where  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  come  to  drink;  to  hear  the  joyous 
sound  of  the  horns  and  the  crash  of 
music  from  the  hounds;  to  see  the  gay 
piqueur,  his  gold  lace  gleaming  through 
the  trees,  and  the  horsemen,  and  more 
especially  the  horsewomen,  galloping 
madly  up  and  down  the  forest  rides.  If 
these  delights  can  move  you,  then  take 
up  your  quarters  somewhere  about  the 
forest  of  Gompi^gna  And  for  the  passing 
visitor  there  are  pleasant  walks  by  the 
river,  with  stately  avenues  that  lead  to 
the  stately  palace  of  Oompi^gne.  And 
you  may  think  of  t^e  brilliant  days  of 
the  Second  Empire,  and  the  gay  hunt- 
ing-parties that  every  season  enjoyed 
the  splendid  hospitality  of  Napoleon  «nd 
Eugenia 

The  little  town  of  Compi^gne  still  pre- 
serves some  of  its  mediseval  features — ^its 
crumbling  old  walls,  with  patches  of  moat, 
where  tanners  have  set  up  their  pits,  and 
a  fine  old  Gothic  church.  You  may  trace 
ou^  the  spot  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken 
prisoner.  It  was  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  old  bridge,  now  pulled  down.  The 
Maid  had  headed  a  sortie  against  the 
Doke  of  Burgundy's  men,  who  were  be- 
sieging the  towa  She  was  Has  la^t  to 
retreat,  and  the  narrow  bridge  being 
choked  by  the  crowd  of  townsfolk  press- 
ing across,  poor  Joan  was  taken  prisoner 
by  an  archer  and  taken  to  John  of  Lux- 
embourg, who  sent  her  to  the  English,  as 
a  valuable  prize. 

But  Gompi^gne,  perhaps,  is  a  little 
triste,  and  most  people  would  prefer  to 
take  train  across  the  forest  to  pretty, 
lively  little  Pierref ends,  where  you   may 


drink  the  sulphur  waters  if  you  please, 
in  very  pleasant  company.  And  there  is 
a  casUe,  too^  at  Fierrefonds — a  grand, 
feudal  castle — once  an  imposing  ruin,  with 
its  grand  shattered  towers  and  keep.  Bat 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  was  persuaded 
to  have  the  castle  completely  restored — 
and  the  result  is  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  old  feudal  stronghold;  and  although, 
perhaps,  it  lacks  the  interest  of  an  un- 
touched relic  of  antiquity,  yet  it  presents 
a  bold  and  imposing  appearance  as  it 
dominates  the  town,  with  its  eight  strong 
towers,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 

The  .original  castle,  which  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  once  taken  by 
the  English  under  old  Talbot.  And  later, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  League,  it  was 
occupied  by  a  soldier-adventurer  named 
Bieuz,  who,  encouraged  by  the  lawless 
state  of  the  country,  made  of  it  a  regular 
robbers'  hold,  whence  he  levied  contribu- 
tions all  round.  The  castle  was  well  pro- 
vided with  artillery^  and  sustained  a  regular 
siege  more  than  once,  when  its  walls — 
eighteen  feet  thick  —  defied  the  puny 
artillery  of  the  period.  The  brigand  just 
missed  carrying  off  the  King  himself  in 
an  ambuscade.  Bat  he  was  himself 
entrapped  —  while  plundering  a  passing 
cavalcade  —  and  was  forthwith  hung  at 
Gompi^gne.  Again,  under  the  succeeding 
monarch  —  Louis  the  Thirteenth  —  one 
Yilleneuve  defended  the  castle  against  all 
comers,  including  the  King  himself.  Again 
the  castle  was  besieged,  and  with  a  regular 
train  of  artillery ;  and  the  grand  old  walls 
at  last  began  to  crumble  over  the  heads, 
or  under  the  feet,  of  their  defenders.  It 
was  then  time  to  capitulate,  and  seek  the 
King's  pardon.  And  from  that  time  the 
castle  fell  into  decay,  till,  at  last,  it  was 
restored,  as  has  already  been  said,  and 
that  by  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
learned  architects  of  his  age — Yiollet  le 
Due  —  who  has  given  some  pleasant 
sketches  of  his  work  in  his  "  History  of 
a  Fortress." 

And  now  it  only  remains  to  retrace 
our  way  through  the  forest  and  await 
the  train  that  brings  a  crowd  of  travellers 
from  Namur  and  Li6ge,  and  distant  re- 
gions beyond,  even  as  far  as  Gologne, 
upon  the  Bhine-stream ;  travellers  who 
think  themselves  almost  arrived,  now  that 
they  have  reached  Gompi^gne,  although 
we  have  still  a  good  many  miles  to  ac- 
complish before  we  see  the  gleaming  lights 
of  PariSk 
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JOGIS  AND  JOGAISM. 


The  Jogis  of  India  are  one  of  the 
classes  that  most  strike  the  European 
visitor,  and  usually  with  loathing  and 
pity.  In  some  respects  the  Jogi  is 
analogous  to  the  Christian  anchorite  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  but  there  is  a  di£Ference. 
The  Christian  anchorite  sought  seclusion 
from  the  world  in  order  to  humble  him- 
self, oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  unworthi- 
ness ;  the  Indian  fanatic  rather  seeks  to 
exalt  himself  by  his  privations,  and  to 
make  profit  out  of  bodily  suffering. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  complex 
subject  of  Caste,  it  may  be  said  that  Siva- 
worship  is  one  of  the  two  chief  religions  of 
India.  Siva  is  at  once  the  Destroyer  and  Re- 
producer, and  his  worshippers  are  divided 
into  thirteen  chief  sects,  one  of  which  is 
the  class  of  devotees  called  Jogis,  which 
includes  a  great  variety  of  fanatics,  from 
the  speechless  mystic  to  the  travelling 
juggler.  Siva  is  the  least  attractive  of  the 
Hindu  deities,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  xe- 
polsive,  dreadful  sort  of  a  being,  so  that 
he  is  worshipped  more  probably  through 
fear  than  love.  Most  of  the  Siva  sects  are 
ascetics. 

The  Jogis  are  a  dass  of  religious  mendi- 
cants—  the    name    signifying  "one  who 
meditates."     Among  Hindus,  meditation 
is  considered  as  the  most  sacred  of  re- 
ligious   duties.      Jogis    profess    to    be 
descended  from  men  who,  in  old  times, 
had  great  influence  with  the  people.    In 
the  Hindu  Scriptures  various  methods  are 
taught  by  which  a  state  of  perfection  is  to 
be  attained  by  concentrating  attenticiPi  un- 
til the  spirit  of  man  becomes  at  one  with 
the  Supreme  Spirit    There  are  eighty-four 
different  postures  prescribed,  in  which  a 
Jog!  may  sit^  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  tip  of 
his  nose  and  meditate  on  Siva.      When 
the  condition  of  complete  abstraction  is 
reached,  then  the  Scriptures  describe  how 
the  Jogis  will  be  able  to  make  themselves 
filter  than  the  lightest,  and  heavier  than 
the  heaviest  substances;   to  magnify  or 
lessen  their  forms  at  will;   to  instanta- 
neoosly  traverse  immense  distances;   to 
reanimate  corpses  by  breathing  their  own 
spirit  into  them ;  to  render  themselves  in- 
vkible;  and  to  know  the  past,  present, 
and  future  at  a  glance. 

Such  are  the  Jogis  in  the  abstract.  Let 
U8  take  a  look  at  some  of  them  as  they  are 
in  the  concrete. 

The  viritor  to  India  will  find  his  views 


on  Jogaism  apt  to  be  greatly  confused  by 
the  variety  of  types  he  may  come  across. 
He  may  find  the  well  -  nourished  and 
worldly-wise  saints  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  town  or  large  village,  doing 
a  thriving  business  by  exchanging  presents 
with  the  ignorant  tradespeople — the  ex- 
change being  pretty  much  .like  old  lamps 
for  new — that  is  to  say,  the  advantage  of 
the  exchange  always  being  with  the  Jogi. 
The  sanctified  trifles  bestowed  by  the 
saints,  however,  are  treasured  in  countless 
households,  where  their  beatific  influence 
is  never  doubted.  A  flower,  a  mango,  a 
piece  of  cocoanut — anything  bestowed  by 
a  Jogi  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  will 
bring  good-fortune  to  the  recipient ;  act  as 
a  charm  against  evil,  and  a  talisman  against 
sickness. 

If  this  class  does  not  impress  the 
European  favourably,  he  is  not  IQcely  to  be 
drawn  by  the  extreme  fanatics — ^the  living 
skeletons  who  go  about  almost  naked, 
save  for  the  layers  of  dirt  and  ashes  with 
whidi  they  are  encrusted.  The  traveller 
may,  perhaps,  see  one  seated  in  the  mid^t 
of  five  fierce  fires  :  four  burning  around 
him  and  the  sun  beating  directly  upon 
him.  Or  he  may  see  another  standing  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  with  uplifted 
rigid  arm,  constantly  erect;  or  another 
with  hands  so  tightly  closed  that  the  nails 
have  penetrated  the  flesh,  and  will  never 
be  extricated  in  life. 

These  are  not  pleasant  pictures ;  but  yet 
if  tiie  Jogis  do  exceed  the  Christian  an- 
chorites in  ingenuity  and  patience  of  self- 
torture,  it  is  U)  be  remembered  that  in  the 
eyes  of  devout  Hindus,  they  are  both 
saints  and  philosophers.  There  is  a  dis- 
position among  educated  EUndus  to  reject 
the  pretensions  of  the  Jogis ;  but  it  is  not 
so  much  through  disbelief  in  the  reality  of 
"Jog-science,"  as  in  the  ability  of  de- 
generate man  to  act  up  to  it. 

But  the  teeming  millions  of  ignorant 
Hindus  have  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Jogi,  and  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  him  largely  blended  with  fear. 

But,  as  Professor  Oman  of  Lahore  says 
in  a  recent  work  on  Indian  life,  let  us  not 
turn  away  from  the  Jogi  with  contemp- 
tuous indifference  on  account  of  his  pre- 
posterous pretensions.  Naked,  emaciated, 
and  covered  with  ashes  though  he  may  be, 
he  represents  an  important  idea.  In  the 
grovelling  world  of  polytheistic  India,  he 
stands  forth  a  bold  and  ever-present 
asserter  of  man's  inherent  dignity  and 
exalted  position  in  the  universa    Before 
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the  multitade  cowering  in  abject  terror  at 
the  altars  of  hideous  and  terrible  idols,  he 
appears  as  an  embodiment  of  the  belief 
that  man,  even  though  he  be  degraded 
and  trammelled  by  his  fleshly  garment, 
can,  by  his  own  ezeitlons,  raise  himself  to 
divine  heights  of  knowledge  and  power. 

The  Jogi  is  also  highly  interesting  as  a 
living  ezempUfication  of  the  attitude,  since 
time  immemorial,  of  the  Indian  mind 
towards  life  and  Nature;  of  the  world- 
weariness  which  has  oppressed  the  East 
since  ages  before  the  dawn  of  European 
history,  and  has  caused  her  sons  to  fly  from 
the  struggles  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the 
quiet  retreat  of  a  jungle,  and  to  seek,  in  a 
living  death,  an  escape  from  the  dis- 
quieting, and,  to  them,  unbearable  activity 
of  thought  itself. 

India  is  a  land  of  anchorites,  and  all 
who  practise  austerities  are  not  Jogis. 
Neither  have  all  who  claim  the  title  a 
proper  right  to  it.  For  Jogaism  is  a 
recognised  system  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
the  text-book  of  which  is  the  Joga  Sfttra, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Doctor  Bajendra  Lala  Mitra,  This  teaches 
how  by  contemplation,  posturing,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  breath,  and  other  practices, 
the  ascetic  may  disengage  his  soul  from  its 
gross  environment,  and  be  able  to  attain  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  of  the  very  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men. 
Unlimited  power  over  man  and  Nature 
is  promised  to  the  successful  Jogis.  No 
wonder,  then,  there  are  so  many  practi- 
tioners, even  although  the  way  to  perfection 
is  painful  and  laborious. 

A.S  for  the  ethical  system  of  the  Jogi, 
that,  as  Professor  Oman  explains,  is  simple 
enough.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
duties  at  all  to  his  fellow-men,  although 
he  is  required  to  abstain  from  certain 
vicep.  His  object  in  life  is  to  wiUidraw 
as  far  as  posBible  from  human  society,  its 
business,  troubles,  and  aspirations,  and  to 
deliberately  suppress  every  human  faculty 
he  possesses.  The  world  may  go  as  it 
pleases  while  the  Jogi  tries  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  Universal  Spirit  He  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  sensible  world  around  him,  and 
expects  to  receive  universal  knowledge 
from  idle  self- contemplation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rules  of  practice 
laid  down  for  the  would-be  Jogi : 

''Place  the  left  foot  upon  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  right  foot  upon  the  left 
thigh;  hold  with  the  right  hand  the  right 
great  toe,  and  with  the  left  hand  the  left 
great  toe,  with  the  hands  coming  from 


behind  the  back  and  crossing  each  other ; 
rest  the  chin  on  the  interclavicular  space, 
and  fix  the  sight  on  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Inspire  through  the  left  nostril,  fill  the 
stomach  with  the  inspired  air  by  the  act  of 
deglutition,  suspend  the  breath,  and  then 
expire  through  the  right  nostril.  Next 
inspire  through  the  right  nostril,  swallow 
the  inspired  air,  suspend  the  breath,  and 
finally  expire  through  the  left  nostril. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Be  seated  in  a  tranquil  posture,  and 
fix  your  sight  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  for 
the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

'*  Close  the  ears  with  the  middle  fingers, 
incline  the  head  a  little  to  the  rieht  side, 
and  listen  with  each  ear  attentively  to  the 
sound  produced  by  the  other  ear,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes. 

"Pronounce,  inaudibly,  twelve  thou- 
sand times,  the  mystic  syllable  '  Om/ 
and  meditate  upon  it  daily  after  deep 
inspiration& 

"After  a  few  forcible  inspirations, 
swallow  the  tongue,  and  thereby  suspend 
the  breath,  and  deglutate  the  saliva  for 
two  houra 

"  Listen  to  the  sounds  within  the  right 
ear,  abstractedly,  for  two  hours  with  the 
left  ear. 

"Kepeat  the  mystic  syllable  'Om' 
twenty  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  times  in  silence,  and  meditate 
upon  it. 

"Suspend  the  respiratory  movements 
for  the  period  of  twelve  days,  and  you 
will  be  in  a  state  of  Samadhi." 

•  •  •  • 

fi 

"  Samadhi "  is  trance,  and  professors  of 
hypnotism  will  appreciate  some  of  the 
directions  above  given.  Bodily  contortion, 
gazing  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  medita- 
tion upon  a  meaningless  syllable,  are  the 
most  favourite  methods  pursued  by  Jogis. 
But  others  adopt  habits  and  practices  too 
loathsome  to  be  mentioned  here,  although 
Europeans  in  India  get  accustomed  to  the 
repulsive  sights. 

Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  per- 
formances of  Jogis.  There  is  one  of  the 
Jogi  Haridas,  which  is  vouched  for  by 
several  eye-witnesses  still  living.  It  is 
said  that  he  attained  Samadhi  in  the 
presence  of  the  Maharajah  Itunjeet  Siogh 
and  his  Court,  and  was,  in  their  presence, 
buried  in  a  garden  outside  the  city  of 
Lahore.    Forty  .days  he  lay  in  the  grave, 
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over  which  a  constant  watch  night  and 
day  was  kept.  At  the  end  of  forty  days, 
the  body  was  exhumed — cold,  stiff,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  dead.  Warmth  was  applied 
to  the  head,  and  friction  to  the  body ;  air 
was  forced  gently  into  the  lungs ;  and  by- 
and-by  the  Jogi  arose,  alive  once  mora 
As  to  whether  this  was  a  trick  or  an  actual 
trance,  opinions  differ ;  but  it  is  the  fact, 
we  belieye,  that  this  particular  Jogi  had 
long  practised  the  ait  of  suspending  anima- 
tion, and  had  shown  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  it  on  other  occasions.  Bat 
Haiidas  was  a  '*  bad  lot,"  and  eyentually 
became  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  system,  some  of  the  rules  for  prac- 
tice of  which  we  have  given  above,  is 
known  as  the  Hatha  Jog  system.  But 
there  is  also  the  Eaj  Jog  system,  by 
which  the  same  end  is  professed  to  be 
attained  without  physical  torture,  and 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  self-control  and 
meditation. 

Even  in  this  milder  system,  however, 
the  eye  has  to  be  kept  fixed  on  the  tip  of 
the  nose. 

A  living  exponent  of  the  Baj  Jog  philo- 
sophy is  a  Madras  Jogi,  by  name,  Sabha- 
paty  Swami,  who  has  bsued  a  book  on  the 
subject.  He  lays  down  a  set  of  rules,  by 
the  observance  of  which  is  attained  a 
gradual  extinction  of  all  the  human 
faculties^  and  senses,  and  desires.  These 
rules  include  a  series  of  arguments  ad- 
dressed separately  to  each  of  the  faculties, 
long-continued  meditation  with  closed  eyes 
in  a  secluded  place,  and  so  forth. 

Tiiis  Madras  Jogi  is  an  adept  who 
professes  to  have  flown  through  the  air  to 
Eailas,  the  celestial  mountain,  and  there 
to  have  beheld  the  great  god,  Siva,  em- 
ployed in  Joga  practices. 

This  profession  is  not  so  extravagant  as 
that  of  others.  In  Doctor  George  Smith's 
"  Life  of  Doctor  Wilson,"  for  instance,  the 
following  incident  is  related : 

"  Wolff  went  with  Wilson  to  see  one  of 
the  celebrated  Jogis,  who  was  lying  in  the 
sun  in  the  street,  the  nails  of  whose 
hands  were  grown  into  his  cheek,  and  a 
bird's  nest  upon  his  head.  Wolff  asked 
him: 

*'  *  How  can  one  obtain  the  knowledge 
ofGodr 

'*  He  replied : 

"  '  Do  not  ask  me  questions.  You  may 
look  at  me,  for  I  am  Qod ! ' " 

Compare  this  with  the  account  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  Christian 
ascetics  and  body-torturers.  Saint  Simeon 


Stylites,  in  "The  Book  of  Days,"  or  in 
Tennyson's  poem : 

Altho'  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 

From  scalp  to  sole  one  shingle  and  crust  of  sin. 

Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 

For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy, 

I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 

Of  Saintdom,  and  to  clamour,  mourn,  and  sob. 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the 
Joga  philosophy — merely  to  explain  and 
illustrate  it  That  it  must  require  an 
immense  amount  of  faith,  or  fear,  or  hope, 
or  something,  to  follow,  will  be  evident 
from  the  frightful  bodily  suffering  which 
attends  its  pursuit  And  there  are  honest 
and  sincere  Jogis — ^thousands  of  them — 
who  try  to  act  up  to  the  rules  of  practice, 
and  to  make  themselves  as  unlike  human 
bebgs  as  possible. 

But  there  are  also  countless  impostors, 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
European  to  distinguish  from  the  genuine 
devotea  Here  is  a  story  of  bne,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  Indian  papers  not 
very  long  ago : 

<*A  Jogi  predicted  that,  on  a  certain 
important  occasion,  an  idol  would  emerge 
from  the  ground  at  Bithooria,  in  Jodh- 
pore.  In  due  time,  an  idol  did  xise 
gradually  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  immediately  became  an  object  of  wor- 
ship to  tens  of  thousands,  who  flocked  to 
lay  their  offerings  before  the  god  who 
had  thus  miraculously  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  The  place  was  taken 
under  the  Maharajah's  protection  and 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue,  though 
not  for  long,  as  the  idol  retreated  into 
the  earth  as  slowly  and  mysteriously  as 
it  had  come  forth.  The  explanation  of 
the  mystery  was  that  the  Jogi  had  digged 
a  deep,  narrow  pit,  and  fiUed  it  almost 
to  the  brim  with  *  gram,'  on  the  top  of 
which  he  placed  the  idol,  and  covered  it 
up.  He  then  allowed  a  sufS^cient  supply 
of  water  to  reach  the  gram,  which,  in 
swelling  in  the  narrow  pit,  raised  the 
idol  above  the  ground.  When  the  gram 
afterwards  dried  and  rotted,  the  idol 
subsided  with  it,  and  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  gaze  of  the  worship- 
pers." 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades — even  in 
asceticism ;  but  yet  Jogaism  is  a  remark- 
able force  in  India,  and  so  well  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  people  that  it  will 
probably  exist  for  many  generations  to 
come,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  Western 
ideas. 
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CHAPTKR  L      ON  THE  BORDERLAND. 

It  Mems  that^  as  I  began  this  story  of 
ours,  80  I  am  to  finish  it :  a  harder  task 
than  was  the  telling  of  the  story  of  Lacille, 
that  sad,  sweet  story,  the  memory  of  which 
still  lingers  with  me  as  the  refrain  of  some 
sweet  old  song  that  haants  both  heart  and 
ear. 

As  I  look  back,  trying  to  gather  up  the 
threads  of  the  past  that  I  may  weave  them 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  my  narrative, 
snch  a  flood  of  bitter,  crael  memories, 
sneh  a  record  of  dark  and  desolate  days 
rise  np  before  me,  that  I  am  almost  too 
bewildered  to  pidc  and  choose  among 
them  all 

Bat  one  clear  light  plays  on  all ;  like  a 
ray  of  snnlight  brightening  a  stormy  sea, 
and  that  is — Domphie. 

Have  you  forgotten,  you  who  so  far 
have  followed  this  story,  how,  when 
Lacille  lay  dead,  and  Mazie  lay  in  her 
cradle-nest,  Damphie  caaght  his  father 
round  the  legs,  and  cried  —  when  all 
the  rest  of  as  were  dumb,  choking  with 
grief,  knowing  not  what  to  say — and  cried 
oat,  between  tbe  sobs : 

«*We  will  be  very  good  to  yoa,  Papa 
Birt,  now  that  mother  is  gone  away  1 " 

Well,  it  has  been  like  that  all  the  time. 
Damphie  has  been  "very  good"  to  as 
every  one;  he  has  been  oar  prop  and 
stay,  our  help  and  comfort ;  he  whom  I 
once — shame  upon  me  for  a  cross-grained 
old  woman !— set  myself  ap  against  as  a 
drawback  (one  of  fonr)  to  my  dear 
brother's  marriage.  Damphie  has  avenged 
himself  a  hundred  times  over*— and  how 
unconsciously,  too,  dear  fellow  I  —  upon 
me  for  those  days  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice. 

The  worst  of  Damphie  is  this :  all  he 
does  is  done  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  you  dare  not  say  a  word,  whatever  you 
may  feel,  to  show  that  you  think  it  any- 
thJUDg  out  of  the  common  way.  He  is  the 
hardest  person  to  thank  that  I  know.  If 
you  begin  he  just  puckers  up  his  mouth  as 
if  he  were  going  to  whistle,  and  a  little 
fold  of  annoyance  shows  between  his  eye- 
brows;  and  you— well,  you  give  a  little 


cough,  and  let  on  that  you  weren't  going 
to  speak  at  alL  The  best  way  with 
Damphie  is  to  love  him  very  much,  and  to 
keep  silence — I  mean  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  show  him  how  grateful  you  feel. 
Marie  and  I  are  quite  i^epts  in  both  ways 
by  this  time.  It  was  Damphie  who  went 
with  Louis  to  the  coroner's  inquest  on  that 
poor  woman  who  died  so  sadly;  Damphie 
who  took  him  home  to  the  prison  after- 
wards;   who  waited  during  the  terrible 

interview  he  had  with  his  wife,  and 

but  I  am  getting  on  too  fast.  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  yet  of  saying  what  I  think 
and  feel  about  Louis  Draycott.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  something  on  my 
own  account ;  to  say  how  I  love,  honour, 
and  trust  him;  and  how  I  shall  always 
feel  that  it  must  be  a  privil^e  to  know 
such  a  man,  even  at  the  eost  of  all  the 
suffering  that  came  to  us  through  knowing 
him. 

Truly  to  love  such  a  man  is  for  a 
woman  a  "liberal  education ; "  and  I  could 
not  but  say  Amen,  when,  in  a  very  dark 
hour  indeed,  my  precious  child  said  to  me  : 

"  I  would  rather  have  loved  him.  Aunt 
Dade,  and  lost  him  as  I  have,  than  been 
the  wife  of  any  other." 

As  to  the  woman  Bebecca,  I  am  not 
going  to  deny  that  it  cost  me  something 
to  write  down  in  black  and  white 
those  two  words— "  Louis'  wife."  The 
first  time  I  had  to  do  it  was  when  I  wrote 
to  his  sister  EUa,  whose  husband,  Captain 
Marchmont^  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  had 
been  ordered  on  Indian  service  some  while 
before  we  got  to  know  Louis  well, 
and  who  had  to  be  written  to  out  there 
in  that  far  country  whither  she  had  gone, 
and  told  of  the  strange  tragedy  that  bad 
come  about  in  her  brother's  life  and 
Mazie's.  So  I  have  ^t  used  to  writing 
those  fatal  words  by  this  time ;  better  still, 
I  have  got  used  to  thinking  them — used  to 
setting  facts  clearly  and  plainly  before 
myself,  shirking  nothing. 

The  noble  example  Louis  set  us  in  this 
way  was  like  the  power  of  a  great  leader 
to  make  his  men  follow  on.  It  was  irre- 
sistible. And  at  last  I  found  myself— re- 
luctantiy  at  first,  and  greatly  against  my 
will — taking  some  interest  in  the  woman 
Rebecca,  fidliug  into  his  way  of  looking 
at  things,  even  preaching  to  myself 
as  to  the  duty  he  still  owed  to  her,  in 
spite  of  the  black  record  that  lay  between 
them. 

It  was  harder  to  convmce  Eezia  of  the 
justness  of  things.    She  called  Rebecca  a 
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*' baggage,"  and  was  really  qtiite  un- 
manageable, banging  the  crockery  -  ware 
about  in  such  a  fiuhion  that  I  really  began 
to  fear  we  shouldn't  have  a  whole  dish  in 
the  place.  Then  she  would  burst  into 
tears  at  prayers,  and  smite  her  hands  to- 
gether like  those  people  who  "keen"  at 
Mdi  wakes,  which  I  thought  hard  upon 
Dumphie.  He,  however,  always  read  on, 
just  as  if  that  were  quite  the  usual  way  for 
peopla^to  behave  at  family  prayers.  And 
once  I  saw  Maae  kiss  Kezia  at  the  head 
of  the  kitchen  stairs  afterwards,  patting 
her  shoulder,  as  though  trybg  to  comfort 
her. 

Just  £BUQcy  it  now!  Mazie,  the  girl 
whose  heart  was  riven;  whose  life's  love 
was  rent  and  torn ;  whose  dear  lover  was 
about  to  leave  her  and  journey  into  a  far 
country  to  return,  it  might  be,  no  more; 
she  hmelf,  diy-eyed,  cum,  patient  under 
it  all,  trying  to  comfort  the  poor  old 
creature,  whose  warm,  North-country  heart 
was  breaking  to  see  her  nursling's  trouble  1 

"  'T  was  me  as  helped  her  first  step  across 
t'floor,  and  she  settin'  her  little  foot  down 
so  dainty,  and  staggerin'  and  laughin'  and 
laughin'  and  staggerin',  right  across  from 
Miss  Ciiarlotte's  sofy  to  the  crook-Ie^ed 
table  there  by  t'window — and  the  darlin' 
houM  o'  no  more  o'  me  than  a  wee  bit  o' 
my  cotton  skirt!  When  you  and  Miss 
Charlotte  clapped  your  hands  to  see  her 
BO  clever,  she  got  scared,  the  pretty  one  1 
and  hid  hersel'  oop  i'  my  big  apron.  As 
weU  she  might — wi'  them  four  boys — the 
varmints! — plannin'  all  the  walks  they'd 
take  her — and  she  but  just  took  her  first 
step  across  t'  floor.  My  sakes !  but  her 
pretty  feet  have  led  her  a  sad  journey  of 
it  sin'  then,  and  brought  her  to  a  sorry 
pass  —  thanks  to  them  as  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  find  theirsen's  above  ground." 

I  had  to  listen  to  all  this,  and  more  like 
it;  but  it  really  did  not  tend  to  cheer  me, 
or  keep  me  up,  and  I  could  only  be  thank- 
ful that  Kezia  kept  a  quieter  tongue  in  her 
head  to  Mazie,  than  she  did  to  me. 

I  was,  however,  terrified  as  to  what  her 
comments  might  be,  when  we  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  girl  whom  Eebecca  had — in 
her  sudden  rage  and  anger — stabbed  in 
the  chest  But  I  think  even  Kezia  felt 
that  things  were  closing  in  too  black  and 
terrible  idl  around  us  for  words  to  be 
wise.  At  all  events,  she  said  little;  as, 
to  say  the  truth,  did  we  alL 

It  was  like  the  breathless  waiting  in  the 

intervals  of  a  storm  for  the  next  flash  and 

I  roar,  Uie  time  we  spent  between  the  com- 


ing of  that  news  and  tibe  day  of  the 
coroner's  inquest. 

Mazie  had  a  great  longing  to  be  with 
Louis  at  so  trying  a  time ;  but  both  he  and 
Dumphie  were  resolute.  They  said  we 
should  have  news  of  the  verdict  as 
promptly  as  possible.  There  are  many 
acts  in  life's  drama  in  which  men  take  the 
active  part,  while  women  have  just  to  wait 
and  possess  their  souls  in  patience  as  best 
they  can. 

The  day  of  the  inquest  was  a  time  of 
dreadful  tension,  during  which  Mazie  and 
I  kept  silence  even  with  each  other.  For 
myself,  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  mind 
Louis  Draycott's  face  as  he  left  us  the 
night  before.  There  was  something  so 
wan,  so  weary ;  such  a  strange,  unseeing 
look  in  the  tender,  mournful  eyes !  We 
had^  been  speaking,  he  and  I,  of  our 
darling's  visit  to  the  prison,  and  her  inter- 
view with  Rebecca.  Louis  had  told  me 
how  the  power  that  dwells  in  weakness 
had  struck  him  as  so  wonderful ;  how  the 
slender  girl,  just  because  she  went  upon 
her  mission  in  the  divine  spirit  of  love,  had 
touched  and  softened  the  hardened  heart; 
had,  as  it  were,  changed  the  whole  perso- 
nality of  the  woman  in  whom  all  tender- 
ness had  apparently  died — all  womanliness 
been  worn  away. 

After  Louis  had  been  speaking  of  her 
he  began  muttering  to  himself  in  short, 
disjointed  sentences,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  my  presence ;  and  when  I  went  up  to 
him  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm,  he 
startled,  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and 
said  hurriedly : 

**  My  head  swims  to-night,  Aunt  Dacie. 
I  am  all  in  a  haze.  I  think  I  had  better 
get  home." 

Just  then  Mazie  came  back  into  the 
room  again,  and  he  told  her  he  was  going. 
Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  pressing  it  to  his 
bosom,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
said  very  solemnly : 

*^  God  bless  and  keep  you,  my  darling !" 

I  don't  think  Mazie  noticed  anythmg 
strange  about  him,  and  I  dare  not  say  how 
troubled  I  was.  The  girl  had  enough  to 
bear  without  my  making  things  worse  for 
her ;  and  I  always  was  a  fldget.  Towards 
midday  a  messenger  arrived  uom  Dumphie, 
and  we  knew  the  worst  had  happened. 
The  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  Wilful 
Murder  against  Louis  Draycott's  wife. 

*<  I  must  go  down  to  the  City ;  but  will 
get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Louis  will  be 
with  you  later  on.    Take  care  of  the  child." 
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So  ran  Domphie's  letter  to  me.  Mazie 
read  it  over  my  ehoulder.  Things  were 
too  bad  with  as  now  for  there  to  be  any 
nse  in  trying  to  keep  things  back. 

She  was  very  pale  and  quiet  all  the 
afternoon,  often  walking  to  the  window 
and  looking  down  the  sonlit  street 

Once  she  said : 

"We  shall  have  to  help  Lonis  more 
than  ever  now,  Aunt  Dacie ;  there  will  be 
so  much  to  be  done.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Orey,  promised  some  days  ago  to  UQder- 
take  the  case  and  plead  for  Kebecca,  if  it 
came  to  a  trial  for  murder.  Tou  see,  both 
Louis  and  I  know  her  innocence  of  the 
greater  crime  so  well  Oh,  the  poor  soul  1 
how  will  she  live  through  to-day  f  How  I 
wish  I  were  beside  her  to  comfort  her  1 " 

'*  I'm  glad  you're  not,"  thought  I  stub- 
bornly to  myself.  With  her  spirit  eyes 
and  ner  slender  form,  that  had  grown 
more  slender  still  in  these  latter  days,  she 
did  not  look  fit  to  go  through  much  more 
trial;  and  yet — and  yet,  was  not  the 
worst  still  to  come  f 

That  day  seemed  terribly  long.  The 
opposite  houses  cast  their  shadow  over 
the  street ;  our  tea  came  in  and  remained 
untasted.  Kezia  went  out  on  an  errand 
and  came  in  like  a  whirlwind.  They  had 
got  '*  all  about  it "  printed  in  ever  so  big 
letters  on  big  sheets  of  paper  held  down 
by  stones  at  the  side  of  the  pavement  in 
the  thoroughfare  hard  by,  for  every  fool 
to  stand  and  gape  at,  and  "  please.  Miss 
Dacie,  for  gracious'  sake,  don't  let  Miss 
Margaret  out  of  this  blessed  house  lest  she 
ketch  a  sight  on't" 

Of  what  use  to  try  and  explain  to  Eezia 
that  ''Miss  Margaret"  had  reached  that 
plain  of  exalted  feeling  and  of  strained 
emotion,  where  such  details  seem  but 
trifles  light  as  air  1 

About  six  Dnmphie's  latchkey  in  the 
lock  brought  us  botii  downstairs  from  my 
little  room. 

<«  Where  is  Draycott  1 "  he  eaid,  looking 
straight  at  Mazie's  white  face. 

"Not  here,"  I  said  quickly,  speaking 
for  her.  ''  We  have  had  no  word  of  any 
kind  from  Louis." 

Mazie  looked  at  her  brother  as  a  child 
mipht  look  to  its  mother  for  help.  Dum- 
phie  had  never  failed  her.  He  would  not 
fail  her  now. 


He  looked  hot  and  tired,  and  I  saw  him 
give  a  glance  at  the  tea-things  on  the  tible 
— seen  through  the  open  door. 

I  flew  to  the  bell. 

"Let  me  get  some  fresh  tea. for  yoa, 
Dumphie,  this  has  stood  too  long ;  Kezia 
will  not  be  a  minute  making  it."    • 

For  I  knew  he  was  going,  even  before 
he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  hat  he 
had  only  just  before  hung  upon  the  stand. 

''  I  cannot  stay  now,  I  must  go  to  Loais 
at  once.    I  will  bring  him  back  with  me." 

He  caught  and  held  Mazie  a  moment, 
and  was  gone. 

''Aunt  Dade,  has  it  turned  cold,  this 
evening)  or  is  it --only  my  fancy  1"  said 
the  child,  when  the  light  was  fading,  and 
the  lamp  lighter  had  kmdled  a  feeble  jet  in 
each  of  the  two  lamps  that  adorn  our  street. 

I  saw  her  shiver  as  she  spoke,  and  I 
went  upstairs  and  fetched '  Sister  Char- 
lotte's knitted  shawl — ^the  one  she  made 
with  her  own  hands,  and  which  is  almost 
as  soft  and  fine  as  a  spider's  web— and 
wrapped  it  about  Mazie,  till  she  looked 
like  a  great  cocoon. 

It  was  just  two  hours  since  Damphie 
left  us,  for  eight  was  chiming  from  Mr. 
Candytuft's  church  hard  by;  and  yet  we 
might  have  been  keeping  watch  and  ward 
for  his  return  through  the  gloom  and  chill 
of  a  long  night,  so  unnerved  were  the  two 
of  us. 

And,  at  last,  Dumphie  came  to  us. 

Only  Dumphie,  with  a  strange  look 
upon  his  face,  a  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
and  his  eyes  full  of  a  new  troubla 

He  went  straight  up  to  Mazie,  who 
stood,  pale  and  silent,  by  the  window 
whence  she  had  been  keeping  watch ;  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  not 
caressingly  —  caresses  weaken  at  such  a 
moment — but  as  one  man  might  do  to 
another  in  an  hour  of  trial;  he  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes,  she  into  his — breath- 
less, eager,  waiting  —  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence.    Then  DumpUe  spoke : 

"My  little  sister,"  he  criea — ^and,  oh, 
the  heart-breaking  calm  and  tenderness  of 
his  dear  voice  1 — "  you  have  been  so  brave 
—  so  brave — through  all  tfiis  sad,  sad 
time ;  you  must  be  braver  than  ever,  now. 
I — found  Louis :  but — ^he  did  not  know 
me.    Come — I  will  take  you  to  him." 
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CHAPTER  XV.      AN  EXPERIMENT. 

A  FEW  eveniDgs  after  Clement's  visit  to 
Mrs.  Butterwortb,  a  few  friends  were  being 
entertained  at  the  Eectory,  of  whom  Maud 
and  Brownie,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Litton, 
were  the  last  to  arrive. 

"  Ton  are  the  very  girl  for  oar  purpose, 
Maud,"  said  the  hostess.  *' These  yoang 
folks  have  been  trying  all  sorts  of  mys- 
terious experiments:  willing,  thought- 
reading,  I  don't  know  what.  But  they 
cannot  find  any  one  to  takoj^  them  seriously 
enough." 

•'Then,"  interposed  Henry  Grayson,  "if 
you  want  to  keep  your  thoughts  to  your- 
self, you  ought  to  laugh." 

"Now,  Maud,  we  all  know  that  you  are 
above  any  such  weakness,  aren't  you)" 
continued  Mrs.  Batterworth. 

"Mr.  Anderson,"  said  Brownie,  "this  is 
grand  news  about  the  hospital.  I  only 
heard  it  this  afternoon.  Have  you  really 
accepted  the  po^t?  I  do  congratulate  you. 
Who  could  have  given  all  that  money  1 " 

Anderson  seemed  pleased  enough  at  her 
congratulation;  but,  in  common  with 
eveiybody  else,  he  was  expectantly  waiting 
to  see  whether  Maud  would  consent  to  be 
blindfolded. 

Yery  pretty  she  looked,  standing  there 
in  her  black  dress,  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief bound  over  her  eyes;  and  pre- 
sently it  fell  to  Anderson's  lot  to  lead  her 
from  the  room.  Daring  her  absence  a 
'certain  porcelain  vase  full  of  rose-leaves 
was  fixed  upon;  and  this  having  been 
plAced  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  Maud's 


business  was  to  lead  Anderson  to  it,  guided 
only  by  such  unconscious  indications  as 
might  be  afforded  by  his  touch. 

"  Oh,  I  am  too  stupid  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
after  one  or  two  unfruitful  attempts.  "  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  feel  an  impulse  to 
touch  something ;  but  I  don't  in  the  least. 
Please,  some  one  else  try,"  and,  raising  her 
arms,  she  began  to  unfasten  the  hand- 
kerchief which  blinded  her. 

Some  one  else  did  try,  and,  emboldened 
by  success,  suggested  a  still  more  venture- 
some experiment  in  the  direction  of  mes- 
merism. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Butterwortb,  "let  us 
have  a  thought  of  more  fleshly  things 
first;  then  we  mu6t  see  what  Anderson 
can  do  for  us.  He  is  the  authority  on 
mesmerism,  you  know.  Anderson,  will 
you  take  Miss  Northcott  1 " 

Mrs.  Butterwortb,  who  was,  of  course, 
at  heart  a  matchmaker,  had  had  another 
partner  in  view  for  Anderson ;  but  he  had 
already  taken  Maud  to  the  supper-room. 
Brownie  herself  was  disappointed,  having 
looked  forward  to  this  opportunity  for  a 
little  private  chat  with  the  Doctor. 

"You  are  the  only  person  who  has  not 
congratulated  me,  Miss  Noithcott,"  said 
Anderson,  when  they  were  ideated. 

"Congratulated  youl"  she  answered, 
with  a  start.  "Oh,  you  mean  about  the 
hospital ;  it  is  not  a  matter  for  much  con- 
gratulation, is  it  1  " 

"Too  insignificant,  you  think  1  Well, 
of  course,  it  is  a  small  matter  altogether. 
Yet  it  means  a  great  de^l  to  me." 

She  understood  all  that  his  last  words 
implied ;  she  understood  perfectly. 

"  You  think  you  will  like  the  work  1 " 
she  asked. 

"Like  it?  I  love  it.  I  hoped  at  one 
time  to  have  devoted  my^  life  to  it,  until 
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circumstances  occurred  to  thwart  my 
designs.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  has  come  my  way  for  a  long 
time.  I  shall  begin  to  think  my  lucky  star 
has  begun  to  shine  at  last.  Miss  North- 
cott/'  he  added,  softly ;  "who  knows  what 
one  may  hope  for  some  day  1 " 

When  the  men  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  after  a  short  discussion  of  mesmerism 
in  general  with  the  Eector,  Brownie  at 
once  rose  from  her  chair  and  went  straight 
to  Anderson. 

''I  am  going  to  beg  a  favour/'  she 
began. 

'*And  I  also,"  he  answered.  "Mr. 
Bntterworth  has  asked  me  to  attempt  a 
little  experiment.  He  wishes  me  to  try 
to  mesmerise  somebody.  Now  I  know 
jou  will  make  an  excellent  medium.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  submitting  your  will  to 
mine  for  a  few  moments ;  or,  does  it  sound 
too  dreadful  1 " 

*'  I  don't  mind  that,"  she  said  hastily. 

"At  least,  I  should  not,  but " 

"  We  are  all  ready,  Anderson,"  cried  the 
Bector,  and  the  guests  crowded  round  to 
add  their  persuasion  to  the  Doctor's, 
wondering  to  see  that  Brownie,  usually  so 
merry,  was  the  only  grave  person  present. 
Seeming  to  acquiesce,  she  followed 
Anderson  to  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and,  as  the  rest  withdrew  to  their 
seats,  found  an  opportunity  to  whisper  : 

"  Mr.  Anderson,  you  promised  to  help 
me  if  ever  an  opportunity  ofifered.  I  claim 
your  promise  now.  I  want  you  to  mes- 
merise Mr.  Litton." 

He  read  her  thoughts,  and  knew  how 
vain  was  her  hope;  nevertheless  such  a 
wish  amounted  to  a  command,  and  pre- 
tending to  change  his  mind,  he  threw 
Brownie  over  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Litton. 

"No,  thank  you;  I'd  rather  not,"  said 
that  worthy,  in  answer  to  Anderson's 
request ;  but,  warmly  urged  by  them  all, 
at  last  he  took  his  place  on  the  chair 
resigned  by  Brownie. 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  small  silver 
watch,  Anderson  requested  Mr.  Litton  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  its  bright,  white  case. 
Amidst  perfect  silence  the  medium  con- 
tinued to  do  this  for  the  space  of  seven 
or  eight  minutes;  a  distinct  change 
coming  slowly  over  his  face.  Slipping  the 
watch  into  his  pocket,  Anderson  for  a 
moment  warmed  his  hands  at  the  gas 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  then,  once  more 
approaching  Mr.  Litton,  made  a  few  passes 
downwards  from  his  forehead  to  his  breast. 
"He  is  off  now,"  said  Anderson,  after 


raising  one  of  Mr.  Litton's  eyelids,  and, 
taking  from  the  fireplace  a  small  piece  of 
coal,  he  placed  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
"  This  is  an  oyster,  eat  it,"  he  said,  and 
without  the  least  hesitation  the  medium 
did  as  he  was  bidden. 

"It  will  not  hurt  him/'  Anderson  ex- 
plained, and,  placing  two  chairs  side  by 
side,  himself  sat  astride  one  of  them. 

*'  You  will  take  this  horse  and  go  for  a 
ride,"  hfi  said  to  Mr.  Litton,  who  at  once 
followed  the  doctor's  example,  beginning 
to  rise  and  fall  in  his  imaginary  stirrups 
with  amusing  gravity. 

"Gallop,  gallop  1"  urged  Anderson,  and 
leaning  forward  and  squaring  his  elbows, 
Mr.  Litton  used  his  heels  and  galloped 
with  a  will ;  or,  rather,  without  one. 

"I  think  that  must  be  enough,"  said 
Anderson,  and,  flicking  the  other  on  the 
cheek,  soon  restored  him  to  the  possession 
of  his  senses. 

"Have  you  any  recollection  of  your 
dreams  f "  asked  the  Eector. 

Mr.  Litton  shook  his  head  in  be- 
wilderment 

"Have  you  begun  to  ride  again  since 
your  accident  f "  suggested  And  ersozL 

"Now  you  mention  it;  by  Jove,  I  can't 
have  been  across  a  horse  ! " 

"  There  he  stands,"  laughed  the  Doctor, 
pointing  to  the  chair,  "cream  body,  black 
legs,  finely-curved  back,  graceful  action, 
and  rising — five ! " 

Mr.  Litton  did  not  join  in  the  laughter, 
which  followed  this  sally,  with  any  great 
heartiness;  nor  was  it  deemed  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  oyster. 

On  the  way  home  Brownie  and  Ander- 
son walked  in  advance,  leaving  Maud  to 
follow  with  her  uncle. 

'•I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  they  had 
left  the  house ;  "  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
as  soon  as  I  heard  the  word  mesmerism. 
It  is  the  very  thing,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  am 
as  confident  I  shall  prove  Clement's  inno- 
cence, as  that  I  am  walking  here  with  yoa'' 
"I  cannot  see  by  what  method,"  he 
answered. 

"  Why,  by  mesmerising  him.  I  am  sure 
I  can  do  it.     Don't  you  think  so  f  " 

"Undoubtedly,  you  might  hypnotise 
Mr.  Litton;  but  what  then  1" 

"  Of  course,  I  will  make  him  tell  me  ;  I 
will  make  him  confess  before  Henry  Gray- 
son---before  them  all.  I  have  found  the 
missing  link.  I  have  puzzled  for  weeks  to 
think  of  a  plan  for  bringing  it  home  to 
him ;  now  I  have  discovered  one." 
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"  I  %m  Borry  to  destroy  your  hopes,"  he 
said,  ''but  I  can  shovryoa  in  a  moment 
how  groundless  they  are.  Yon  may  not 
have  noticed  all  my  operations.  Bat  be- 
fore ordering  Mr.  Litton  to  do  anything,  I 
idways  myself  suggested  the  action  by  my 
own  movements.  Although  it  appeared 
that  his  eyes  were  closed,  in  reality  they 
were  not  entirely  shut.  He  was  able  to 
see.  You  must  understand  that,  during 
the  hypnotic  trance,  there  is  a  suspension 
of  wiU  power.  When  a  suggestion  is  made, 
the  hypnotised  medium  has  no  power  to 
resist  his  natural  impulse  to  follow  that 
suggestion.  In  short,  he  becomes  an  in- 
Toluntary  mimic,  but  so  far  as  my  small 
experience  of  such  matters  extends,  he 
has  no  power  of  initiation  whatever." 

"But,"  persisted  Brownie,  "surely  he 
would  answer  questions ) " 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Anderson,  as 
they  neared  Eastwood ;  "  but^  if  you  like, 
I  vnll  send  you  a  book,  by  Doctor  Hieden- 
hain,  on  the  subject.  I  think  you  read 
German.  But,  Miss  Northcott,  pray  let 
me  advise  you  to  take  no  further  steps  in 
this  matter." 

She  looked  up  to  his  face  reproachfully. 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Anderson  I " 

"  Have  you  seen  your  cousin  lately  1 " 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  is  it  not  strange 
that  two  persons  can  live  so  close  together 
without  meeting  t  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  a  fortnight — not  since  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Batterworth's  f^te." 

"  I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  then.  I 
happened  to  meet  him  at  the  Rectory  only 
two  or  three  days  ago.  I  am  afraid  you 
must  be  prepared  for  disappointment : 
Clement  intends  to  leave  Middleton  im- 
mediately, if,  indeed,  he  has  not  gone 
ateady." 

His  words  fell  upon  her  with  the  force 
of  crushing  blows,  but,  even  while  she  was 
staggering  beneath  them,  she  never  once 
lost  sight  of  the  purpose  to  which  her 
life  was  consecrated. 

She  did  not  answer  Anderson;  for, 
what  with  her  new-bom  hope,  and  this 
new  disappointment,  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

She  had  been  so  greatly  at  a  loss  for  a 
means  of  bringing  home  the  crime  to  Mr. 
Litton.  It  seemed  that  nothing  short  of 
actual  confession  would  be  conclusive. 
Even  the  wild  idea  of  bribing  him  to  con- 
fess had  passed  through  her  mind,  only  to 
be  put  aside  with  the  hundred  and  one 
schemes  of  the  past  month. 

^But  this  evening  she  had  jumped  to  the 


conclusion  that  it  would  be  possible  actu- 
ally to  compel  the  criminal  to  confess  his 
crime.  So  possessed  was  she  by  this  idea, 
and  so  exactly  did  it  supply  her  need,  that 
Anderson's  expostulation  was  wasted. 

If  element  had  gone the  question 

was  unthinkable,  and  also  seemed  to  hinder 
her  from  thinking  of  anything  else* 

Anderson  was  bidding  Maud  good- 
night : 

*^  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  hear  from  me 
to-morrow,"  he  whispered,  very  sympa- 
thetically, as  Brownie  o£Fered  her  hand; 
and  Maud,  overhearing,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  matters  had  progressed 
farther  than  she  had  believed  between 
them. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
IN  WHICH  BROWNIE  IS  JEALOUS. 

Brownie  heard  the  clock  in  St. 
Luke's  Church  tower  strike  every  hour 
that  night. 

She  saw  Mr.  Litton  hypnotised  again 
and  again ;  saw  herself  the  complete 
mistress  of  his  mind ;  stood  by  whilst  he 
confessed  his  sins  to  Henry  Grayson  and 
the  rest.  But,  as  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
replaced  the  blackness  of  the  nighty  all 
such  hopeful  prospects  faded. 

What  if  she  were  already  too  late  !  If 
Clement  had  gone  away — gone  without  a 
word  of  farewell ! 

Well,  it  must  be  for  her  to  bring  him 
back  again.  She  would  stand  at  nothing 
now.  For  what  would  it  profit  to  meet 
with  the  most  complete  success,  if  he 
were  not  by  to  reap  the  benefit  1  True, 
she  might  prove  his  innocence  as  well  in 
his  absence  as  in  his  presence;  but  he 
must  be  at  Middleton  before  he  could  be- 
come Henry  Grayson's  partner ;  and  unless 
he  became  Henry's  partner,  he  would  lose 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

His  honour  was  as  dear  to  her  as  her 
own ;  but  there  was  something  cold  and 
unsatisfying  in  the  idea  of  establishing  his 
good  name  whilst  he  was  not  there  to  see. 

Brownie's  desire  was  for  something  far 
more  dramatic  than  this.  The  scene  was 
enacted  before  her  mind's  eye,  as  she  lay 
wide  awake  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  the 
face  of  each  person  whom  she  intended 
to  play  a  part  in  it  rose  up  distmctly 
before  her.  A  beam  of  sunlight  glinted 
through  the  mist  of  the  early  morning; 
Clement's  troubles  disappeared  at  last; 
and,  if  Brownie  did  not  sleep,  at  least  she 
dreamed  happy  dreams. 
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Determined  to  pat  a  period  to  her 
doubt  and  anxiety,  after  breakfaBt  she 
borrowed  Maud's  dog-cart,  and,  excusing 
herself  from  taking  the  groom,  drove  direct 
to  Clement's  lodging  in  the  High  Street. 

His  landlord,  the  bootmaker,  scenting 
a  customer,  came  from  his  shop  obse- 
quiously bowing. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Staite,  I  want  to 
see  my  cousin,  pleasa" 

While  she  spoke,  her  heart  almost  stood 
still;  she  expected  to  hear  that  he  had 
gone  away  for  good. 

But  no ;  he  was  fetill  in  Middleton.  He 
bad  started  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago— at  eleven  o'clock. 

"Do  you  know  which  way  he  went, 
Mr.  Staite  1 "  she  asked,  actually  bursting 
into  a  laugh  from  sheer  relief. 

"Not  exactly,  Mias  Northcott;  but  I 
can  tell  you  where  he  very  often  does  go, 
and  that's  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  up  at  the 
Nook." 

Brownie's  laugh  abruptly  died  away; 
the  mare  felt  the  whip,  and,  in  a  few 
moments  was  trotting  at  a  good  round  pace 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Staite. 

The  farmyards  that  she  passed  looked 
bright  and  dean,  with  their  new  wheat- 
ricks;  the  bumt-up  stubble  in  the  fields 
suggesting  that  the  hunting  season  was 
drawing  near. 

Porhaps  Brownie's  thoughts  were  too 
far  away  to  be  properly  occupied  with  the 
mare ;  perhaps  Kitty  soon  discovered  this, 
and  took  her  measures  accorcJiogly.  The 
sun  was  shining  very  fiercely  this  morning; 
the  mare  dropped  into  a  walk;  vhen, 
upon  turning  a  corner  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  Nook,  the  panting,  throb- 
bing noise  of  a  threshing  machine  fell 
upon  her  ears.  Kitty,  taken  by  surprise, 
entirely  lost  her  head,  and,  getting  the  bit 
between  her  teeth,  began  to  tear  along  the 
road  at  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 

And  now,  when  it  was  too  late.  Brownie 
bethought  herself  of  her  position.  ^  She 
was  absolutely  powerless;  afraid  to  jump 
out,  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  reins,  much 
less  to  attempt  to  control  the  frightened 
mare.  In  a  minute  they  were  racing  past 
Mrs.  Oliver's  house,  when,  to  her  infinite 
joy.  Brownie  caught  sight  of  Clement  in 
the  garden. 

Hearing  the  noise  of  the  runaway,  he 
turned  on  the  instant,  and  running  as  he 
had  never  run  before,  did  his  best  to  over- 
take her.  Anxiety  to  save  Brownie  seemed 
to  lend  him  wings;  at  last,  and  only  just 
in  time,  he  was  level  with  the  cart ;  another 


moment,  and  Kitty's  bridle  was  in  his 
hand ;  the  next,  and  she  was  brought  to  a 
standstill 

"You  have  saved  my  life,  Clement," 
said  Brownie,  as  he  stood  panting  by  her 
side;  and  though  he  ridiculed  the  sug- 
gestion, it  was  far  too  pleasant  a  one  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

"  I  must  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
this  younj;  woman,"  he  said,  mounting  the 
cart.  "  Why  ever  did  they  let  you  come 
alone,  Brownie  1" 

She  humbly  gave  up  the  reins;  and, 
taking  the  box-seat,  Clement  laid  the  whip 
about  Kitty's  shoulders,  and  let  her  go  as 
fast  as  she  pleased. 

"Tou  are  not  in  a  hurry,"  he  continued. 
"I  shall  take  you  under  my  charge  until 
luncheon-time.  I  tell  you  what,  Brownie, 
now  I  have  got  you^  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  drive  right  on  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
keep  you  by  my  side  always." 

She  answered  by  a  short,  embarrassed 
little  laugh. 

"  Auntie  never  likes  us  to  be  late  for 
luncheon,  Clement,"  she  said,  demurely. 
"  How  hot  you  are  making  Kitty." 

"  She  won't  want  to  run  away  again  to- 
day," he  said.  "  Brownie,  promise  me  you 
will  never  come  without  the  groom  in  the 
future." 

He  seemed  quite  anxious  about  so  in- 
significant a  matter ;  but  to  Brownie  there 
was  a  new  pleasure  in  being  thus  cared 
for,  and  the  promise  was  given  very 
readily.  They  were  approaching  a  small 
wayside  inn ;  a  pretty,  creeper-covered 
house,  with  an  appearance  of  sleepy 
respectability. 

"Suppose  we  give  the  mare  a  rub 
down,"  suggested  Clement;  and  after  a 
very  small  amount  of  persuasion.  Brownie 
consented  to  enter  the  smoky  parlour, 
while  this  operation  was  in  progress. 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  next  ?  ^' 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  sat  on  the  corner  of 
the  wooden  table,  idly  swinging  his  leg. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  it  is  true,  after 
all!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Clement  1  indeed 
you  must  not  go." 

"It  is  true  enough,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Brownie,  I  can't  stay ;  I  ought  to  have 
gone  at  the  time.  Just  think  what  my 
life  has  been,  and  what  it  still  is.  Nothing 
in  the  world  to  do—" 

"  You  never  used  to  complain  of  having 
nothing  to  do,"  she  said. 

"  Bat  it  is  different  now.  I  have  been 
a  foci — worse  than  foolish.  I  have  thrown 
away  my  chance."  ^ 
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^'You  will  have  another  chance,  Cle- 
ment^" ahe  faltered. 

yNo,  no;  it  is  too  late.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  money.  I  need  somethbg 
that  is  far  beyond  price,  Brownie.  And — 
sometimes,  to  add  to  the  pain  of  it,  I  tell 
myself  that  there  might  have  been  a 
time  ■  ■  But  there,"  he  added,  sprinsing 
to  the  ground,  "  that  is  over  and  done 
with.  I  am  going  to  work  at  last.  Bat 
for  the  merest  fli&e,  I  should  have  been 
away  before  now." 

"  Without  even  coming  to  bid  me — to 
bid  us  good-bye,  Clement ! " 

It  did  seem  hard  to  her.  Nobody  knew 
what  she  had  endured  for  him ;  how  she 
had  stooped  that  he  might  conquer ;  how 
ahe,  to  whom  such  subterfuges  were  pdious, 
had  plotted  and  schemed  to  take  advantage 
of  Mr.  litton's  weakness,  in  order  that  she 
might  lead  him  to  his  own  betrayal.  Tet 
Clement  spoke  of  leaving  her  for  years  and 
yean,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  farewell. 

"  It  is  not  as  though  I  intended  to  leave 
England,''  he  answered ;  '*  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  this  place,  I  should  have 
written  to  Maud.  I  should  not  have  left 
you  without  my  address,  Brownie.  I  mean 
to  enlist  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment.  In 
four  or  five  years  I  reckon  to  be  on  my 
way  to  a  commission,  and  I  swear  I  wiU 
get  it,  toa  For  the  next  few  years  I  shall 
hide  myself;  then,  one  fine  day,  I  shall 
walk  up  to  Eastwood — Lieutenant  Clement 
Northcott,  of  Her  Majesty's  Dragoon 
Guards.  I  forgot,  though,  you  will  hardly 
be  living  at  the  old  house  then." 

There  was  a  determination  in  his  voice 
and  manner  which  showed  him  in  a  new 
character.  He  looked  as  though  he  would 
do  as  he  said. 

To  her  inexperienced  mind,  enlistment 
seemed  an  altogether  fatal  and  irrevocable 
step. 

"Clement,"  she  said,  going  to  his  side 
and  looking  pitKully  into  his  face,  ''  if  you 
refuse  to  do  what  I  ask,  I  shall  think,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  you  are  un- 
kind to  me.  It  is  no  use  bidding  you 
be  hopeful ;  you  will  not  take  any  notice 
of  what  I  say.  But  I  do  not  ask  the  favour 
for  your  sake,  I  ask  it  for  my  own." 

He  looked  into  her  tearful  eyes  and 
longed  to  take  her  to  his  heart;  but  to 
all  outwaid  appearance  he  was  more  than 
calm.  As  he  stood  there,  whistling  under 
his  breath,  she  thought  him  careless,  until 
he  opened  his  lips  to  answer  her. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  seek  to  pro- 


long my  agony  ! "  he  cried.  "  Imagine  a 
man  condemned  to  hell  and  tortured  with 
a  glimpse  of  heaven.  The  punishment  of 
Tantalus  was  nothing  to  mine.  But  there, 
you  cannot  understand.  How  long  do  you 
want  me  to  6tay  f " 

What  she  really  could  not  understand 
was  his  hopelessness.  For  her  part,  she 
regarded  his  innocence  as  almost  proved. 
"  Only  until  the  fifth  of  November,"  she 
answered. 

"Why,  that  is  your  birthday.  By 
Jove,  you  will  be  one -'and  -  twenty  —  a 
woman,  able  to  dispose  of  yourself  and 
your  life  as  you  please." 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered  very  quietly,  "and 
if  you  give  me  your  promise  to  stay  until 
then,  it  will  be  my  best  present  for  the 
day." 

*^I  will  indulge  your  whim  so  far. 
Brownie.  I  cannot — upon  my  life  I  can- 
not— say  I  will  stay  in  Middleton.  Bat  I 
promise  that  I  will  not  enlist  until  after  the 
fifth  of  November.  That  is  the  most  I 
can  do,  and  you  cannot  know  what  even 
that  will  cost  me." 

Then  he  went  to  look  after  Kitty,  who 
was  standing  ready  for  the  return  journey, 
fresh  and  sleek  after  her  grooming ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  driving — but 
not  so  quickly  as  they  had  come — ^towards 
Eastwood. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  be  too  late, 
Clement,  she  said  when  they  had  gone 
some  distance  from  the  inn.  "Mr. 
Anderson  thought  you  had  already  gona 
He  only  told  me  last  night." 

"  It  is  the  merest  chance,"  he  answered. 
"  I  happened  to  go  up  to  the  Nook  to  bid 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Oliver *^ 

This  was  a  bitter  drop  in  Brownie's 
cup ;  he  had  thought  of  saying  farewell  to 
Mrs.  Oliver,  if  not  to  her  1 

"And,"  he  continued,  unsuspectingly, 
"she  showed  me  a  horse  she  had  just 
bought.  Tou  must  know,  there  is  a  little 
story  attached  to  this  horse.  Captain 
Oliver — he  is  an  awful  brute — objected  to 
her  bujing  it,  in  the  first  place ;  but  she 
likes  to  have  her  own  way,  and  bought 
it  in  spite  of  him.  Then  the  brute 
turned  out  to  be  vicious;  she  dare  not 
mount  it,  and  it  has  already  damaged 
her  groom.  Of  course,  this  makes  her 
husband  all  the  more  wild ;  because,  you 
see,  he  vowed  he  would^seli  the  horse  at 
once,  and  now  he  can't.  No  doubt  she 
was  wrong  to  buy  it ;  but,  by  Jove,  she 
has  suffered  for  it.  Brownie,  I  believe 
that  blackguard  struck  her;   I  saw  the 
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mark  on  her  shoalder,  at  dinner  last 
night " 

**I  thought  Captain  Oliver  was  away," 
fihe  said,  qaickly;  '*  Uncle  Walter  told 
me  so." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Clement,  carelessly ; 
'•  but  I  dined  there  last  night " 

<*  And  yon  were  calling  again  this  moin- 
iDg!*' 

''Wait  a  moment,  and  you  shall  hear 
all  about  it.  I  am  wandering  from  the 
point.  When  I  called  to  say  good-bye, 
and  saw  this  brute  of  a  horse,  I  ofifered 
to  try  my  hand  at  breaking  it  for  her; 
but  it  had  a  sore  heel,  and  could  not  be 
ridden  for  a  few  days.  The  consequence 
was  that  I  agreed  to  stay  on,  and  that 
is  how  I  happened  to  meet  you  this 
morning." 

"Then,  Clement,  you  put  oflF  going 
away  with  the  greatest  readiness  to  gratify 
a  mere  whim  of  Mrs.  Oliver's ;  but  when 
I  wajit  you  to  do  the  same  for  me,  I  have 
to  implore  you  to  stay  as  a  favour,  and 
then  meet  only  with  partial  succesB." 

Brownie  was  really  vexed  now,  albeit 
Mrs.  Oliver  was  the  principal  object  of  her 
wrath. 

*'  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  Clement,  loohiog 
very  straight  at  Kitty's  ears.  "I  did  not 
stay  only  to  please  Mrs.  Oliver.  Partly 
to  please  her,  of  course;  or,  rather,  to 
help  her.  Don't  you  see,  I  want  to  put 
her  in  the  right — so  far  as  I  can — ^with 
her  husband.  I  want  to  show  that  the 
horse  is  to  be  ridden ;  and  you  know  that 
I  shall  enjoy  reducing  him  to  submission.  I 
went  up  last  night  only  to  see  whether  he 
was  ready  for  his  lesson,  and  arranged  to 
be  there  at  half-past  eleven  this  morning. 
I  don't  know  what  she  will  think  has  be- 
come of  me.  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
her  hand,  when  I  heard  your  wheels,  and 
away  I  rushed  without  a  word." 

"  Clement,"  said  Brownie,  as  he  pulled 
Kitty  up  a  few  yards  from  Mrs.  North- 
cott's  house,  "you  will  remember  your 
promise.  You  are  not  to  enlist  until  after 
the  fifth  of  November." 

This,  to  Brownie,  was  equivalent  to 
never. 

"  And  then,  I  suppose,  I  may  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  he  answered,  as  he  put 
the  reins  in  her  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  nodding  a  farewell, 
"  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and  she  began 
to  smile  once  more. 

"And  no  one  will  care  a  rap  I"  he  cried 
despondently,  as  he  watched  her  drive 
into  the  garden. 


SOME    PHENOMENA  OF   MEMORY. 

The  varieties  of  memory  are  as  remark- 
able as  its  vagaries.  There  is,  for  instance, 
so  wide  a  range  between  Niebuhr,  the 
great  statesman,  and  a  certain  Divine,  that 
one  can  scarcely  recognise  the  same  faculty 
in  eacL  It  is  said  of  Niebuhr  that  he 
remembered  everything  he  had  read  at 
any  period  of  his  life;  and  it  is  said  of 
the  Eeverend  Doctor  that  he  forgot  he 
had  been  married  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  interesting  event. 

John  Wesley  had  a  remarkable  memory ; 
and  at  eighty-five,  even,  it  was  still 
vigorous.  Andrew  Fuller  could  repeat  a 
poem  of  five  hundred  lines  after  hearing  it 
read  once  or  twice,  could  recite  verbatim 
a  sermon  or  speech,  and  enumerate  the 
names  of  the  shop-signs  from  the  Temple 
to  the  end  of  Cheapstde,  with  a  description 
of  the  principal  articles  displayed  in  each 
shop- window. 

Before  the  days  of  shorthand  reporting, 
"Memory  Woodfall''  used  to  attend  the 
House  of  Commons,  iind,  after  listening  to 
a  debate,  would  reproduce  the  whole 
without  taking  a  single  note.  The  same 
power  was  possessed  by  William  Radcliffe, 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Badclifie  the  novelist. 

Both  Macaulay  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
prodigious  memories,  yet  neither  of  them 
could  compare  with  Beronicius  of  Middle- 
burgh,  who  knew  by  heart  the  works  of 
Virgil,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Homer,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  the  two  Plinys.  If  this  was 
an  example  of  "rote"  only,  we  have  in 
Mezzofanti,  the  celebrated  linguist  of 
Bologna,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
on  record  of  what,  by  way  of  distinction^ 
we  may  call  intelligent  memory.  He  was 
described  by  Lord  Byron  as  "a  walking 
polyglot,  a  master  of  languages,  and  a 
Briareus  of  parts  of  speech."  At  the 
age  of  fifty  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
fifty  languages — perfect  In  pronunciation, 
idiom,  grammar  and  colloquialisms — and 
before  ms  death  he  added  twenty  or  thirty 
more  to  his  list.  He  used  to  say  himself 
that  he  never  forgot  anything  that  he 
either  heard  or  read. 

As  an  example  of  effort  to  create 
memory  by  artificial  means,  the  case  of 
Robert  Pasfield,  an  illiterate  Puritan,  may 
be  recalled.  He  had  the  taste  of  his  time 
for  sermond,  but  could  himself  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  invented  a  long 
leather  girdle,  which  he  wound  twice  about 
his  body,  and  upon  which  he  preserved  an 
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accurata  Biblical  record.  The  girdle  was 
divided  into  parts  to  represent  the  books 
of  the  Bible  in  their  order ;  for  the  chapters 
he  affixed  smidl  thongs  of  leather  to  the 
different  diviaions,  and  by  other  points  he 
indicated  the  verses  in  each  chapter.  By 
means  of  this  "Girdle  of  Verity,"'  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  the  man  was  able  to 
take  such  notes  of  the  sermon  that  on 
retoming  home  he  could  give  all  the  heads 
and  quote  all  tiie  various  texts  mentioned 
in  it — and  the  preachers  of  the  day  were 
great  in  quotation. 

And  what  is  Memory  1  Briefly  it  may 
be  defined  as  the  impression  of  the  past  in 
the  form  of  latent  images  in  the  mind. 
It  is  a  consciousness  apart  from  the  actual 
consciousness  of  the  present.  It  is  a 
cerebral  record  of  past  experiences,  which 
is  more  or  less  quickened  by  the  environ- 
ment of  the  moment.  The  possession  of 
perfect  memory  implies  perfect  sanity;  for, 
with  the  insane,  memory  is  always  distorted 
or  disturbed,  if  it  be  not  wholly  lost. 

What  we  call  absent-mindedness  is  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 
The  mind,  intent  upon  some  present 
thought,  obliterates  or  obscures  the  record 
of  the  past.  We  may  even  regard  it  as  a 
temporary  and  partial  form  of  insanity;  and 
Jf  we  find  absent-mindedness  most  common 
with  persons  of  great  mental  powers,  we 
may  accept  the  fact  as  another  illustration 
of  the  near  alliance  between  great  genius 
and  madness.  Certain  it  is  that  Bruj^re's 
"Absent  Man"  was  no  mere  creature  of 
fertile  imagination.  The  original  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Count  de  Brancas,  of 
whom  a  curious  story  is  related. 

One  day  he  was  reading  by  the  fire  in 
his  study,  when  the  nurse  brought  him  a 
child  newly-born  to  him.  The  Count  threw 
away  the  book,  and  took  the  child  on  his 
knee  to  play  with  it.  By-and-by,  a  visitor 
was  announced,  and  the  Count,  forgetting 
all  about  the  child,  and  remembering  only 
that  he  had  been  reading  a  book,  threw 
the  poor  infant  carelessly  on  to  the  table. 
What  a  mercy  he  didn't  throw  it  into  the 
firel 

It  is  recorded  of  La  Fontaine,  noted  for 
his  absent-mindedness,  that  he  once  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  shortly  afterwards  called 
to  visit  that  friend.  When  reminded  by 
the  astonished  servant  of  the  recent  death, 
he  was  at  first  terribly  shocked,  and  then 
remarked  :  "  True ;  of  course,  I  recollect 
now  I  went  to  his  funeral." 

To  come  back  to  memory,  however,  we 


may  find  a  more  scientific  definition.  It  is 
the  faculty  which  the  psychical  organism 
has  of  reviving  as  a  mental  representation 
an  impression  of  sense  formerly  experienced 
It  is  combined  with  imagination,  and  it  is 
the  common  source  of  reproduction  and 
recollection.  But  recollection  must  have 
also  recognition  to  become  memory.  How, 
then,  is  it  that  we  only  remember  some  of 
our  past  experiences,  thoughts,  observah 
tions,  impressions,  and  general  mental 
pictures  t  If  memory  is  only  reproduction 
and  recollection,  why  does  it  not  reflect 
everything  which  has  flitted  across  the 
brain  in  the  past  t  Because  the  faculty  of 
memory  is  also  associated  with  the  faculty 
of  will 

Schopenhauer  states  the  matter  thus: 
"  If  we  consider  the  thing  deeply,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  result  that  memory  in  general 
needs  the  support  of  a  will,  as  of  a  point  of 
attachment,  or  rather  of  a  thread  on  which 
the  memories  are  strung,  and  which  holds 
them  together;  or  that  the  will  is  the 
ground  to  which  individual  memories 
cleave,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
endure,  and  that,,  therefore,  for  a  merely 
knowing,  quite  will-less  being,  memory 
cannot  be  conceived." 

More  recent  writers,  in  the  light  of 
evolution,  and  moved  by  various  scientific 
theories,  have  questioned,  qualified,  ex- 
tended, and  amplified  Schopenhauer's  defi- 
nition; but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  What  we  want  now  to  do,  is 
merely  to  trace  some  phenomena  of 
memory. 

And  first,  what  is  the  operation  of  the 
memory  in  sleep  I  It  is  common  to  think 
of  sleep  as  forgetfulness — more  or  less 
blissful;  but  forgetting  is  of  two  kinds: 
it  may  be  either  partial,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  reproduction  without  recollec- 
tion, or  complete,  when  neither  repro- 
duction nor  recollection  will  revive  the 
impression.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  we  often  recall  in  our  sleep  that  which 
we  have  forgotten  in  our  waking  moments. 

A  curious  instance  of  memory  in  sleep 
is  related  by  a  French  writer  on  Dreams. 
He  says  he  once  saw  in  a  dream  a  number 
of  men  passing  out  from  a  feast.  He  ob- 
served them  all  very  attentively,  and  the 
face  of  one  struck  him  so  much,  that  he 
remembered  it  after  waking.  Exercising 
his  thoughts  as  to  where  he  had  seen  the 
face  before,  he  at  last  recollected  having 
seen  it  some  days  previously  in  a  book  of 
fashions,  which  he  had  carelessly  glanced 
at  and  cast  aside. 
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The  6ame  wiiter  tells  that,  another  time, 
he  Baw  in  a  dream  a  fair  yonog  lady  in 
company  with  his  own  sister.  He  thought 
he  knew  her;  but  on  awaking,  with  the 
image  still  in  his  mental  visage,  he  could 
not  recollect  her.  Falling  asleep  again, 
almost  immediately,  the  same  lady  reap- 
peared, and  he  recollected  in  his  sleep  that 
he  had  not  recollected  her  when  awake ! 
Sarprised,  even  in  his  dream,  at  this,  he 
went  up  to  the  lady  and  asked  where  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  making  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  at  once  reminded  him 
by  naming  a  watering-place  where  they 
had  met ;  and  the  whole  circumstance  came 
back  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  remained  in 
his  memory  when  he  awoke  again. 

Heichenbach,  a  German  writer  on 
mental  phenomena^  says : 

<^  Waking,  I  cannot  with  whatever  effort 
recall  the  features  of  my  wife,  who  died 
some  twenty  years  ago ;  but,  if  I  think  of 
her  in  dream,  and  her  image  is  repre- 
sented, I  get  the  same  with  such  accuracy 
that  I  have  again  before  me  every  expres- 
sion of  her  fine  features  in  all  their 
loveliness.'' 

And  Reichenbach's  experience,  we 
venture  to  think,  is  by  no  means  excep- 
tional The  present  writer  has  certainly 
had  vivid  dream  images  of  long-departea 
friends,  whose  features  he  can  hardly 
recall  when  awake,  and,  doubtless,  many 
of  our  readers  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences. 

Fichte,  a  German  psychologist,  mentions 
the  case  of  a  musician,  a  good  composer, 
who  once  omitted  to  note  down  a  melody 
which  occurred  to  him.  Afterwards,  he 
could  not  recall  it ;  but  later,  he  recollected 
it  in  dream,  with  full  harmony  and  ac- 
companiment, and  on  waking,  was  able  to 
retain  it  until  he  wrote  it  down. 

There  seems  to  be  practically  no  limit 
to  the  reach  of  dream-memory  into  the 
past,  for  the  scenes  of  early  childhood  are 
frequently  reproduced  in  the  very  aged. 
We  quote  the  foUowiug  example  from  the 
Baron  du  Prel,  author  of  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Mysticism : '' 

**  A  friend  of  Maury's  had  been  brought 
up  at  Montbrison.  Fiveand- twenty  years 
later  he  proposed  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
his  childhood.  The  night  before  the 
journey  he  was  transported  in  dream  to 
Montbrison,  and  he  was  there  met  by  a 
gentleman  who  introduced  himself  as 
H.  T.,  and  as  a  friend  of  his  father's.  As 
a  child  he  had  seen  this  person,  but  recol- 
lected no  more  about  him  than  the  name. 


Now,  when  he  actually  got  to  Montbrison^ 
he  was  much  astonished  to  meet  there  the 
gentleman  he  had  seen  in  the  dream^ 
whose  features,  however,  were  somewhat 
altered." 

This  latter  circumstance  shows  that  this 
dream -figure  was  merely  a  recollection 
from  youth. 

There  are  endless  stories  of  the  hiding- 
places  of  missing  deeds,  and  so  foith, 
being  revealed  in  dreams.  Let  us  take 
one  as  typicid. 

A  landed  proprietor  in  England  was  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit  in  consequence  of  a 
claim  upon  his  father^s  eatate,  which  he 
was  firmly  convinced  had  been  discharged. 
Judgement,  however,  was  about  to  go 
against  him,  as  no  voucher  could  be  found. 
But  one  night,  in  dream,  his  father  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  that  the  papers 
relating  to  this  affair  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  solicitor  he  had  not  gene- 
rally employed,  but  who  happened  to  be^ 
engaged  for  this  particular  business.  In 
the  dream  the  father  said  that  if  this 
person  had  forgotten  a  matter  which  was 
already  rather  old,  he  would  be  reminded 
of  it  by  the  mention  of  a  Portuguese  gold 
coin,  concerning  the  value  of  which  there 
was  a  dispute  at  the  time.  The  dream 
was  curiously  verified,  as  the  solicitor  only 
did  recollect  the  circumstance  on  mention 
of  the  gold  coin.  He  was  then  able  to 
produce  the  missing  papers,  and  the  son 
gained  the  suit  after  all. 

Now,  a  dream  of  this  kind  is  only 
explainable  in  one  way.  The  son  had 
either  been  present  at  the  interview,  or 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance by  his  father  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  latter.  Then  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  until  "latent  memory"  was 
awakened  in  this  happy  manner  in  sleep. 

Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  noted 
that  jn  old  age  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood are  renewed ;  and  it  is  recorded  of 
Kant,  that,  in  his  old  age,  when  general 
memory  was  decayed  and  infirm,  he  had 
vivid  recollections  of  his  youth. 

Du  Prel  tells  of  an  old  man,  at  Got- 
tingen,  seventy-six  years  of  age,  who  only 
knew  his  wife  and  children  for  the  day  if 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  had  each  day  to  be  reminded 
who  they  were.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  he 
could  sing  all  the  songs  of  his  childhood, 
and  narrate  the  incidents  of  his  youth, 
although  later  events  were  completely  for- 
gotten. 

Most  of  us,  probably,  have  witnessed 
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flome  afftctiiig  instance  of  an  aged  person 
living  in  the  scenes  of  the  long-past,  wit)i 
a  mind  almost  blank  to  the  present.  This 
is  latent  memory  reawakened,  bat  with 
powers  of  consciousness  limited  by  an 
enfeebled  brain. 

Sir  Astley  Oooper  gives  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  instance  of  cerebral  eccentricity. 
A  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head  fell  into  a  long  stupe&ction,  untU  he 
was  restored -to  speech  by  an  operation  in 
the  hospital.  But  when  he  did  speak  it 
was  in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  none 
about  him  could  understand.  By-and-by 
a  Welshwoman  was  brought  into  the 
hospital,  and  she  at  once  recognised  the 
language  of  the  sick  soldier  as  her  own 
tongue.  He  had  not  been  in  Wales  for 
thirty  ydars,  yet  he  now  spoke  his  long- 
foi^tten  language  fluently,  and  could,  fai 
fact,  not  recoUect  any  other.  And,  strange 
to  say,  when  completely  recovered,  the 
English  came  back  to  him,  and  the  Welsh 
was  once  more  forgotten. 

Dr.  Carpenter  tells  of  another  case 
almost  as  remarkable.  A  man  who  had 
left  Wales  in  his  childhood,  had  so  entirely 
forgotten  his  native  tongue  that  he  could 
not  even  understand  his  compatriots  when 
they  visited  him.  But  during  an  attack  of 
fever,  this  same  man,  after  sixty  years 
forgetting,  spoke  in  delirium  continuously 

I  in  Welsh.     On  recovering  health  he  again 
lost  the  language. 

Even  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
"Valley  of  the  Shadow,"  the  memory 
plays  strange  tricks.  Goethe  told  Ecker- 
mann  that  he  once  knew  an  old  man  who 
in  his  very  last  moments  began  to  recite 
beautiful  Greek  sentences.  These  he  had 
been  made,  as  a  boy,  to  learn  by  heart  for 
a  special  purpose;  but  for  fifty  years  had 
not  uttered  them.  They  were  there  in  his 
memory,  though,  all  the  same,  and  some 
unezplainable  cerebral  action  suddenly 
gave  them  form  and  expression. 

A  djing  peasant  was  heard  by  Doctor 
Steinbeck  to  pray  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Questioned  about  it  when  conscious,  he 
said  that  as  a  boy  he  had  often  heard  the 
parish  priest  use  the  same  words,  without 
knowing  what  they  meant. 

As  illustrating  phenomena  of  memory 
of  another  sort,  we  may  recall  the  case  of 
Linoseos,  who,  in  the  decay  of  his  memory 
in  old  age,  was  delighted  by  the  reading 
of  his  own  works  without  recognising 
themu  Not  to  go  so  far  away,  there  is  the 
experience  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott  as  related 
by  Lockhart.     "The  Bride  of  Lammer- 


moor  "  was  composed  and  published  while 
Scott  was  confined  to  a  sick  bed ;  and  he 
assured  Ballantyne  that  when  it  was  first 
put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete  shape,  he 
did  not  recollect  one  single  incident,  cha- 
racter, or  conversation  it  contained.  He 
recollected  all  the  inddents  of  the 
story  upon  which  the  romance  was  founded, 
but  "he  literally  recollected  nothing  else ; 
not  a  single  character  woven  by  the 
romancer ;  not  one  of  the  many  scenes  and 
points  of  humour,  nor  anjrthing  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  the  imter  of  the 
work." 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  lapse 
of  memory  in  another  way  is  related  by 
Doctor  Pritchard.  A  man  was  engaged 
in  splitting  wood  with  a  mallet  and  wedge. 
Previous  to  going  home  in  the  evening  he 
hid  his  tools  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  told 
his  sons  at  night  to  go  for  them  in  the 
morning.  But  the  same  night  he  became 
insane.  Several  years  afterwards  his 
reason  returned  as  suddenly ;  and  his  first 
question  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought 
home  the  tools.  They  told  him  they  had 
not  been  able  to  find  them,  whereupon  he 
rose,  went  to  the  field  where  he  had  been 
working  years  before,  and  took  out  of  their 
hiding-place  all  that  was  left  of  the  tools — 
tbe  iron  parts,  for  the  wood  had  mouldered 
away. 

Other  phenomena  of  memory  are  illus- 
trated in  the  two  following  cases. 

A  soldier,  during  a  drinking  bout,  lost 
an  article  belonging  to  an  officer,  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  He  did  not  even 
know  where  to  look  for  it ;  but,  during 
his  next  drinking  bout,  recollection  re- 
turned, and  he  found  the  missing  object. 
A  porter,  once,  when  drunk,  delivered  a 
parcel  at  the  wrong  house,  and,  when 
sober,  forgot  where  he  had  left  it.  But 
getting  drunk  again,  he  remembered  the 
circumstances  and  recovered  the  parcel. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  De  Qaincey 
in  his  "Confessions"  says,  that  when 
under  the  inflaence  of  opium,  scenes  of  his 
childhood  appeared  which  he  had  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  that,  when  sober,  he 
would  not  have  recognised  them  as  be- 
longing to  his  own  past  at  all.  Yet  they 
were  actual  recollections  and  repro- 
ductions. 

It  is  computed,  by  scientists,  that, 
since  one-third  of  a  second  suffices  to 
produce  an  "impression,"  in  one  hun- 
dred years  a  man  must  have  collected, 
in  his  brain,  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and    sixty -seven    millions  two  hundred 
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and  eighty  thousand  copies  of  impressions; 
or,  if  we  take  off  one-third  of  the  time  for 
sleep,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eleyen  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  This  would  give  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  separate 
waking  impressions  to  the  man  who  lives 
to  the  age  of  fifty.  Allowing  a  weight  of 
four  pounds  to  the  brain,  and  deducting 
one-fouxth  for  blood  itnd  vessels  and  an- 
other fourth  for  external  integument^  it 
is  further  computed  that  each  grain  of 
brain-substance  must  contain  two  hundred 
and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  traces  or  impressions. 

Whatever  impression  the  reader  may 
derive  from  these  figures,  he  must  at  least 
feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  faculty  of  memory. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  hsiet  quotation 
from  that  eminent  physiologist,  Doctor 
Maudsley : 

''The  remarkable  memories  of  certain 
idiots,  who,  utterly  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence, will  repeat  the  longest  stories  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  testify  to  unconscious 
cerebral  action;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
excitement  of  a  great  sorrow,  or  some  other 
cause,  as  the  last  fiicker  of  depaitmg  life, 
will  sometimes  call  forth  in  idiots  mani- 
festations of  mind  of  which  they  always 
seemed  incapable,  renders  it  certain  that 
much  is  unconsciously  taken  up  by  them, 
which  cannot  be  uttered,  but  which  leaves 
its  relics  in  the  mind  .  .  .  The  lunatic 
sometimes  reverts,  in  his  ravings,  to  scenes 
and  events  of  which,  in  his  sound  senses, 
he  has  no  memory;  the  fever -stricken 
patient  may  give  out  passages  in  a  language 
which  he  understands  not,  but  which  he 
has  accidentally  heard  ;  a  dream  of  being 
at  school  again  brings  back  with  painful 
vividness  the  school  feelings;  and  before 
him  who  is  drowning,  every  event  of  his 
life  seems  to  flash  in  one  moment  of  strange 
and  vivid  consciousness." 


PIGMIES. 


The  ancient  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
nation  of  Pigmies  has  been  partly  verified 
in  modern  times,  for  we  may  certainly 
class  the  Laps  and  the  Eequimanx  as  be- 
longing to  a  dwarfish  race. 

&e  stunted  Bushmen  of  Southern 
Africa  are  now  rivalled  by  the  waspish 
imps  discovered,  to  his  cost,  by  the 
intrepid    Stanley   in    the  dismal  forests 


through  which  he  struggled  to  join  Emin 
Pasha.  A  ''venomous,  cowardly,  and 
thievish  race,  very  expert  with  the  arrow," 
adepts  also  at  poisoning  their  weapons, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  cannibalism ; 
such  an  unattractive  descripticm  will  be 
likely  to  cause  future  travellers  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth. 

But  these  tribal  homunculi  are  not  so 
interesting  a  subject  for  consideration  as 
the  various  dwarfs  who  have  been  noted 
in  the  world's  history  as  being  .far  below 
the  ordinary  stature  of  their  fellow-men. 
These  diminutive  freaks  of  Nature. have 
been  generally  stigmatiBed  as  malipious, 
mischievous,  and  untrustWOTthy,  though 
capable  of  deep  affection,  as  instanced  in 
literature  by  the  Black  Dwarf  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Victor  Hago'e  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame.  But  these  are 
rather  examples  of  deformity  combined 
with  great  bodily  strength.  The  true 
human  dwarf  is  proportionate  throughout, 
though,  perhaps,  attaining  only  half  ^he 
average  height  .  r 

Although  giants  are  frequenUy  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  tiiere  is  only  one 
reference  to  "a  dwarf,"  occurring  in 
Leviticus,  twenty  -  first  chapter,  verse 
twenty.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  told 
of  Zaccheup,  the  rich  publican,  that  '*  he  was 
little  of  stature,'*  and  we  also  find  that, 
like  many  other  little  men,  he  worked  his 
way  to  the  front. 

In  Wierix's  Bible  of  1594,  there  is  an 
engraving  representing  the  fea&t  of  Dives, 
with  Lazarus  at  the  gate.  In  the  banquet- 
ing room  is  depicted  a  dwarf,  evidently 
contributing  to  the  merriment  of  the  com- 
pany. This  was  probably  due  to  a  custom 
among  persons  of  rank  in  the'  sixteenth 
century,  rather  than  to  the  artist's  concep- 
tion of  the  surroundings  of  Dives,  for  the 
pictures  and  engravings  of  that  period 
abound  in  anachronisms.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  rich  man  could 
number  a  dwarf  among  his  train,  for  it 
was  a  practice  in  the  East^  from  the 
earliest  times,  for  great  personages  to 
possess  one  of  these  little  men  as  jester  or 
as  a  curiosity. 

The  Egyptians  had  the  same  caprice, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  as 
is  shown  by  the  imperishable  pictures 
they  have  left. 

The  Eomans  were  passionately  fond  of 
dwarfs ;  so  much  so  that  they  made  them 
an  object  of  commerce,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  order  to  supply  an  ever  ready 
market^  the  dealers    invented   cruel  and 
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axtifieial  methods  of  checking  the  growth 
of  infants  by  squeezing  them  in  boxes,  or 
by  using  tight  bandages. 

Jalia,  the  niece  of  Aagastus,  had  a  little 
attendant  named  Sonopas,  or  Coropas,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached.  He  was  a 
little  oyer  two  feet  in  height ;  Andromeda, 
a  freed  maid  of  Julia,  was  little  more. 
£yen  less  than  these  was  Lucius,  whom 
Augustus  exhibited  in  one  of  his  plays.  It 
is  stated  that  he  weighed  only  seTenteen 
pounds,  although  he  had  a  strong  yoice. 

Pliny  mentions  two  knights  of  Rome — 
Marias  Maximus  and  Marcus  Tullius — 
who  were  barely  three  feet  high. 

Dolabella^  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants, though  not  exactly  a  dwarf,  was 
so  diMnutiye  that,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  the  jocular  enquiry  was  made  as  to 
who  had  tied  him  so  cleyerly  to  his  sword. 

Pepin,  the  first  of  the  French  Carlo- 
yingian  kings,  has  been  described  as  *'one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  prudent  monarchs 
that  eyer  sat  on  the  throne  of  France." 
He  was,  ph]fsically,  most  diminutiye,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  stronger  than  most  men. 
A  atory  ia  told  of  his  leaping  into  the 
arena  to  separate  a  lion  and  a  bull,  and 
slaying  them  both,  a  feat  which  none  of  his 
nobles  dared  attempt.  His  small  stature 
earned  for  him  the  surname  of  "  le  Bref  •" 
He  died  in  the  year  768,  the  reins  of 
goyemment  passing  into  the  equally  able 
hands  of  his  son,  Charlemagne. 

Another  dwarfish  monarch  wasUIadislaus 
Cubitalis,  a  King  of  Poland  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  whom  history  relates 
that  he  fought  more  battles  and  obtained 
greater  yictories  than  any  of  his  full-sized 
predecessors. 

Most  people  haye  read  of  the  famous 

dwarf  of  Charles  the  First's  time,  Jeffery 

Hudson,  who  was    reputed    to    be    the 

smallest  man  eyer  known,  and  who  was, 

curiously    enough,     bom    in    England's 

smallest  county,  Eutlandshire ;  on  whom 

Sir  William  Dayenant  wrote  a  satirical 

poem    entitled    "  Je£freidos,"    celebrating 

Jeffery's  encounter  with  a  turkey-cock. 

The  story  of  his  life  tells  how  he  was  twice 

taken  by  pirates ;  and  how  he  was  terribly 

affronted  by  one  Crofts,  his  antagonist  in 

a  duel,  coming  on  the  field  armed  with  a 

squirt^  at  which 

A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire, 

Bid  his  small  limbs  and  little  breast  Inspire ; 

and  in  a  consequeiit  duel  on  horseback 
with  pistols,  he  slew  the  jocular  gentleman 
at  the  first  fira 
Hudson  commenced  life  in  the  seryice 


of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  when 
yisited  by  King  Charles  and  his  Queen, 
caused  little  Jeffery  to  be  seryed  up  at 
table  in  a  cold  pie  which  the  Duchess  pre- 
sented to  the  Qaeen.  From  that  time  he 
was  kept  by  Henrietta  as  her  own  dwarf, 
and  in  that  capacity  afforded  much  enter- 
tainment at  Court.  One  of  the  chief  tor- 
mentors of  his  early  days  was  the  King's 
porter,  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions.  At 
one  of  the  Court  masques  the  latter  drew 
from  one  pocket  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  from 
the  other  pulled  Jeffery,  to  the  surprise 
and  merriment  of  the  gay  company.  This 
ill-assorted  pair  were  long  remembered  by 
a  stone  bas-relief  in  the  wall  of  a  house  on 
the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street,  near 
Bagnio  Court.  This  notable  dwarf  is  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  Peyeril 
of  the  Peak."  In  after  tife  he  attained 
the  distinction,  somewhat  liberally  con- 
ferred in  those  days,  of  political  imprison- 
ment, ending  his  days  in  confinement  at 
the  Gate  House,  Westminster,  in  1682, 
aged  sixty -three  years.  There  was  a 
curious  feature  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  Hudson.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
had  attained  a  height  of  only  eighteen 
inches,  at  which  he  kept  until  he  reached 
thirty  years  of  age,  after  which  he  quickly 
grew  to  more  than  double  that  height, 
eyentually  stopping  at  three  feet  nine 
inches. 

Also  attached  to  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  First  was  another  dwarf  named 
Richard  Gibson,  originally  page  to  a  lady 
of  Mortlake,  who,  discoyering  his  bent  for 
painting,  had  him  carefully  instructed. 
He  followed  Sir  Peter  Lely's  style,  and 
made  excellent  copies  of  his  portraits. 
Charles  the  First  made  him  a  page  of  the 
back-stairs;  and  when  Gibson  married 
Anne  Shepherd,  another  dwarf,  the  kingly 
presence  graced  the  occasion.  This  eyent 
was  celebrated  by  Waller  in  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Marriage  of  the  Dwarfs." 

Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  the  happy  pair 
life-size;  both  appearing  of  an  equal 
stature  of  about  three  feet  ten  inches. 
In  after  years  Gibson  was  chosen  to 
instruct  the  Princesses,  Mary  and  Anne,  in 
drawing  and  painting.  He  had  nine 
children ;  fiv^e  arriving  at  maturity.  These 
were  well-proportioned  and  of  ayerage 
height.  He  certainly  liyed  a  more  peaceful 
and  useful  life  than  his  contemporary 
Hudson,  who  was  the  go-between  in  many 
of  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  period. 

This  pigmy  painter  died  in  his  seyenty- 
fifth  year;  and  his  wife,  haying  suryiyed 
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him  nearly  twenty  years,  died  in  1709, 
aged  eighty-nine.  In  this  instance  short- 
ness of  stature  was  certainly  compensated 
by  length  of  days. 

In  1674  there  was  bom  in  Germany  a 
dwarf  named  Matthew  Bachinger,  who 
had  neither  hands,  feet,  nor  legs.  He 
had,  however,  two  corions  excrescences 
growing  from  the  shoulder  blades,  which 
more  resembled  the  fins  of  a  fish  than  the 
arms  of  a  man.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
could  write  well,  and  performed  many 
queer  and  active  trick&  In  1717 
Buchinger  was  exhibited  in  London,  being 
then  only  twenty-nine  Inches  high.  He 
was  patronised  by  Greorge  the  First  and 
most  of  the  Royal  Family,  before  whom  he 
played  on  several  musical  instruments,  and 
exhibited  his  skill  at  skittles,  c^s,  and 
other  games.  This  extraordinary  dwarf 
actually  married  four  times,  aiid  had 
eleven  children  in  alL  Several  specimens 
of  Buchfnger's  handwriting  still  exist 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscript& 

It  is  recorded  that,  in  1710,  Peter  the 
Great  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony  the  marriage  of  two  dwarfs 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  He  commanded  all 
dwarfs,  both  male  and  female,  residing 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  his  capital, 
to  be  present  at  the  event ;  and  for  their 
convenience  supplied  carriages,  each  of 
which  would  contain  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
diminutive  guests.  The  whole  company 
of  dwarfs  numbered  seventy,  besides  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  very 
richly  dressed.  Everything  provided  for 
the  miniature  assemblage  was  suitable  in 
size.  An  elaborate  banquet  was  followed 
by  a  ball,  which  was  opened,  of  course,  by 
the  newly-wedded  pair  with  a  minuet,  the 
dancing  being  gaily  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  the  Liliputian  company. 

Russia,  it  would  seem,  was  a  country  happy 
in  the  possession  of  a  goodly  stock  of  dwarfs, 
for  Porter,  an  old  traveller,  relates  in  his 
journeyings  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  early 
this  century,  that  in  the  former  country, 
there  was  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  did 
not  possess  one  or  more  of  the  native 
pigmies. 

"Taking  them  as  a  whole,"  he  says, 
"  they  are  compact,  and  even  pretty  little 
beings,  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them 
from  the  clumsy,  deformed  dwarfs  which 
are  exhibited  at  English  fairs." 

In  the  "Spectator"*  of  1712,  an  amusing 
letter  is  printed  from  a  showman,  referring 
to  the  exhibition,  in  London,  of  a  little 
black  man,   his  equally  diminutive  wife, 


and  a  miniature  "  Turkey  "  horse.  These 
are  described  as  the  smallest  man,  woman, 
and  horse  ever  seen  in  the  world.  The 
man,  it  appears,  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  "  The  Black  Prince ;"  he  waa  thirty- 
six  inches  in  height  and  thirty-two  years 
of  age ;  while  his  spouse,  who  was  of  the 
same  height  and  age,  was  popularly  known 
as  the  "  Fury  Qaeea"  The  horse,  which 
was  kept  in  a  small  box,  was  not  more 
than  twenty-four  inches  high,  and  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

There  is  an  account  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  of  1735,  of  the  arrival  in  Lon- 
don of  a  dwarf  from  France,  meafitlring 
only  twenty-one  inches,  who 

At  Court  a  wonder  great  was  shewn. 
Where  he,  tho*  only  forty-six, 
Performed  twenty  childish  tricks. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
dwarfs  that  have  left  a  name  in  the  history 
of  curiosities,  is,  perhaps,  Joseph  Borow- 
laski,  better  known  as  "  Joujou."  He  was 
born  in  1739,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-eight  In  1783  he  visited  England, 
where  he  created  some  sensation.  "  Jon- 
jou  "  possessed  good  capabilities,  and  was 
considered  very  smart  at  rep  ait  9a  On 
one  occasion,  when  queationed  by  a  very 
stout  and  rather  vulgar  lady  as  to  what 
religion  he  professed,  he  replied  that  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Upon  which  she 
told  him  there  was,  she  feared,  no  hope  of 
his  going  to  heaven.  He  reminded  her  that 
the  Scriptures  said  that  the  gate  to  heaven 
was  narrow,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  that 
he  had  more  chance  than  she  had,  glancing 
slyly,  at  the  same  thne,  at  her  broad  and 
bulky  proportions. 

"Joujou"  wrote  his  *' Eeminiacences/' 
and  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  iras- 
cible nature  of  dwarfs  in  general,  as  ex- 
hibited in  B6b^,  a  famous  dwarf  of  the 
Ring  of  Poland.  He  relates  that,  whilst 
visiting  the  Polish  Court,  the  Kiog  took 
much  notice  of  him,  which  caused  B6b6  to 
show  signs  of  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and,  in  the  end,  to  attempt  to  push 
"Joujou''  into  the  fixe — an  offence  for 
which  B6\)6  was  duly  punished.  B^b^, 
unlike  his  contemporary,  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three,  and  was  only  thirty- 
three  inches  in  height  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  At  his  birth  he  measured  eight 
inches,  and,  when  baptised,  was  so  small 
as  to  be  presented  on  a  plate.  Although 
of  a  very  passionate  nature,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  K«ug 

In  1740  there  was  in  London  a  PerBian 
dwarf  forty-five  years  of  age,  and.  three 
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feet  eight  inches  in  eight  He  is  stated  to 
haye  delighted  "the  nahility  and  gentry  of 
Europe''  with  his  wonderful  performance 
in  earryiog  on  each  arm  the  largest  men 
amongst  the  spectators. 

StiU  another  dwarf  was  exhibited  in 
1751,  this  time  a  native  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, who  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  only 
thirty  inches  high,  and  weighed  only 
tirelye  pounds,  bat  who  is  described  as  being 
"yery  proportionable." 

Hone  giyes  an  account  of  a  little  man 
hilling  from  Norfolk,  a  cotmty  more  famous 
for  gianta  than  for  dwarfs,  much  to  the 
credit  of  its  dumplings.  This  particularly 
small  "  dnmpling,''  John  Goan,  was  thirty- 
eight  inches  high  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  weighed  only  thirty-four  pounds. 
He  is  descrilwd  as  being  perfectly  straight, 
of  good  complexion,  and  having  a  s|>rightly 
temper.  He  could  sing  tolerably  well, 
and  gained  great  applause  by  hu  exact 
imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

The  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  1813 
notifies  the  sudden  death  of  a  curious 
little  man  known  as  Cratchy  Jack.  Though 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  he  was 
the  father  of  eight  fine,  robust  children. 
His  head  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  small  body ;  but 
irregular  as  was  his  conformation,  his  con- 
stitution was  sound;  for  Crntchy  Jack 
lived  beyond  three-scpre  years.  His  wife 
and  four  children  survived  him. 

Many  have  perhaps  heard  or  read  of  the 
remarkable  Scottbh  dwarf,  named  Ritchie, 
upon  whose  character  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
said  to  have  founded  his  story  of  the 
'*  Black  Dwarf."  Ritchie  took  up  his 
abode  early  in  the  present  century  in 
Peebleshire,  where  he  built  with  his  own 
hands  a  small  but  very  strong  cottage. 
He  was  possessed  of  enormous  strength; 
and  his  skull  was  of  such  thickness  that  he 
could  with  ease  strike  it  through  the 
panel  of  a  door  without  feeling  any  ill 
effect  He  had  a  horrible  laugh,  which 
was  compared  to  the  cry  of  a  screech-owl. 
He  was  of  a  most  irritable  temper ;  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  his  habits  were  moat 
singular  and  eccentria 

In  1825,  a  female  dwarf  went  the  round 
of  the  English  fairs.  She  was  described 
u  being  thirty-one  inches  in  height  and 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  though  the  show- 
man's title  for  her  was  <<the  little  old 
woman  of  Bagdad." 

Bichebourg,  a  celebrated  French  dwarf, 
only  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches  high, 
died  in  the  Rue  da  Four,  Saint  Germain, 


in  1858,  aged  ninety.  When  young,  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  mother  of  Ring  Louis  Philippe ; 
but,  though  he  held  the  title  of  '^  butler,'' 
he  performed  none  of  the  duties  of  that 
office.  After  the  Ravolution  broke  out,  his 
period  of  usefulness  began.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  convey  despatches  abroad,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  was  dressed  as  a  baby, 
the  papers  being  concealed  in  his  cap,  and 
a  nurse  being  made  to  carry  him.  During 
the  last  twenty.five  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  the  Rue  du  Four,  and  never  went 
out.  He  disliked  strangers,  and  was 
alarmed  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  one ; 
but  in  his  own  family  he  was  very  lively 
and  cheerful,  often  narrating,  with  much 
glee,  his  adventures  as  the  baby  letter- 
carrier  evading  the  jealous  watchfulness  of 
the  Republican  frontier-guards.  For  his 
services  in  this  capacity  the  Orleans  family 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
franca. 

Another  representative  of  Liliput — little 
known,  perhaps,  to  the  general  public, 
owing  to  his  never  having  been  publicly 
exhibited,  but  of  some  celebrity  in  official 
circles — was  George  Trout,  a  messenger  of 
the  House  of  Oommons,  who  died  about 
the  year  1840.  Trout— familiarly  known 
as  "the  dwarf" — was  barely  a  yard  high, 
and  had  very  short  arms  and  legs,  but  an 
enormous  head.  He  was  a  very  well- 
known  character  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Members  of 
the  House  to  carry  papers  and  messages  to 
different  parts  of  London. 

An  account  of  human  pigmies  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  modern  dwarfs, 
whose  figure  will  be  well  remembered  by 
many  of  the  present  day. 

Charles  Stratton,  better  known  as 
General  Tom  Thumb,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1832.  He  was  first  exhibited 
by  Bamum,  in  New  York,  where  he  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  <'lion"  of  the  city. 
In  1844,  when  his  height  was  only  twenty- 
five  inches,  and  his  weight  fifteen  pounds, 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  ex- 
hibited and  visited  the  Qaeen,  besides  ap- 
pearing at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  gaining  some  fame 
as  an  actor.  In  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News  "  of  that  year  is  to  be  found  a  sketch 
of  the  carriage  he  had  btiilt  for  himself  by 
a  firm  of  well-known  carriage  builders. 
This  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  tiny  Shetland 
ponies. 

Having  made  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
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went  back  to  America,  and  there  married 
another  dwarf,  a  little  lady  not  mach 
taller  than  himselt  Visiting  England  again 
in  1864,  with  his  wife  and  two  other 
dwarfs,  <* Commodore"  Nutt  and  Minnie 
Warren,  he  again  made  a  large  fortune, 
with  which  he  again  retired  to  his  native 
land. 

Owing  to  the  snccess  achieved  by  the 
little  "  General,''  exhibitions  of  mannikins 
have  been  rather  numerouB  in  recent  years. 
Of  these  exhibits,  an  interesting  pair,  styled 
the  "  Midgets,"  have  perhaps  attracted  the 
most  attention;  bat,  in  these  matter-of- 
fact  days,  nothing  like  the  sensation  of 
former  years  has  J>een  created. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
examples  that  dwarfs  of  all  nations  have 
been  exhibited,  and  that  generally  their 
intellectual  power  is  of  no  mean  order. 
Moreover,  wd  have  plain  evidence  that 
dwarfish  proportions  by  no  means  militate 
against  longevity. 

Little  men,  perhaps,  because  of  their 
fussy  self-importance,  have  been  satirised 
in  Young's  line : 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps. 

Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
courage,  wit,  and  influence  on  passing 
events,  the  dwarfs  of  history  have  shown 
themselves  superior  to  the  giants,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  have  rather  acquired  the 
character  of  being  soft-hearted  but  thick- 
headed. Sportsmen,  speaking  of  horses, 
sagely  remark  that  '*a  good  big  'un  will 
beat  a  good  little  'un ;"  but  our  diminutive 
brethren  may  justly  claim  that,  among 
men,  the  little  ones  are  more  often  to  the 
front  than  the  sons  of  Anak. 


PORTSMOUTH  and  its  DOCKYARD. 


Nothing  in  the  way  of  names  of  places 
seems  more  simple  and  descriptive  than 
Portsmouth.  There  is  the  port,  and  the 
town  at  its  mouth — and  what  more  is 
wanted  1  Yet  is  the  matter  not  altogether 
so  straightforward  as  it  appears.  For,  as 
a  haven,  the  history  of  the  place  can  be 
carried  back  to  a  period  long  before  the 
Saxon  tongue  was  spoken  in  the  land. 
There  is  reason  to  identify  the  place  with 
Llongborth,  where  King  Arthur  fought 
one  of  his  victorious  battles  against  the 
invader,  and  the  descriptive  Celtic  name 
of  Porthmaur,  or  the  big  haven,  might 
have  easily  been  corrupted  into  the  pre- 
sent designation  of  the  town.    But  the 


matter  is  rendered  still  more  doubtful 
from  the  fact,  as  recorded  in  tho  Saxon 
cbjronicle,  tiiat  one  Port,  a  Saxon  chief, 
landed  here,  ''and  slew  a  very  noble 
young  Britifih  man,"  and,  apparently,  so 
far  made  himself  master  of  the  shoie  as 
to  occupy  the  old  Roman  fortress  on  the 
spit  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  ; 
which  henceforth  bore  his  name,  as  Port- 
chester,  a  name  which  is  still  retained  by 
the  ridns  of  the  old  castle.  There  the 
matter  must  be  left ;  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  show  that  Portsmouth  is  no 
mere  creation  of  modern  tunes,  bat  can 
boast  of  as  high  antiquity  as  any  town  of 
them  all 

No  seafaring  people  could  overlook  the 
advantages  of  Portsmouth  Haven,  for  which 
nature  has  done  so  much.  With  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  a  permanent  natural  break- 
water and  a  splendid  anchorage  at  Spit- 
head,  we  have  a  noble,  landlocked  basin, 
so  favourably  situated  as  to  conflicting 
tidal  currents,  that  the  scour  of  the  ebb 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  clear. 
And,  whUe  one  after  another  of  the  har- 
bours of  our  south  coast  has  been  silted 
up  by  sand  and  beach,  and  flourishing 
mediaeval  ports  have  become  so  many  de- 
serted villages,  Portsmouth  has  remained 
from  age  to  age  an  excellent  maritime 
station — whether  for  the  light  galleys  of 
earlier  times,  or  the  ponderous  ironclads  of 
the  present  day. 

Danish  sea-kings  made  a  rendezvous  of 
the  haven,  and  drew  up  their  war  ships  on 
the  beach — which  is  now  the  Portsmouth 
Hard — the  resort  of  seamen,  crimps,  and 
all  manner  of  seafaring  folk  in  later  days. 
The  Norman  Kings  were  constantly  land- 
ing and  embarking  from  Poitsmouth  shore. 
And  as  for  naval  reviews,  there  has  been 
a  constant  succession  of  these  from  the 
time  when  King  Henry  the  First  mustered 
his  ships  there,  and  appeared  among  them 
in  Royal  state. 

Such  a  muster  there  was  under  Edward 
the  Third,  when  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  in  1346,  an  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  great  victory  of  Cr^yi 
where  the  Black  Prince  won  the  achieve- 
ment and  motto  which  ever  since  have 
belonged  to  the  Princes  of  Wales.  Here 
Henry  the  Fifth  assembled  a  fleet  which 
was  destined  for  the  relief  of  Harfleur-— 
then  besieged  by  the  Constable  of  France. 
The  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  valiant 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and,  defeating  the  block- 
ading French  squadron,  compelled  the  Con- 
stable to  raise  the  siege. 
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HithertOi  the  streDgth  of  Portemoath 
had  rested  chiefly  on  its  natural  advan- 
tagee.  Temporary  sheds  and  baildiogs 
were  raised  idong  the  shore,  when  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  or  an  army  embarked.  The 
French  had  landed  and  burnt  the  place 
more  than  once,  destroying  timber  and 
shipping,  and  sending  the  unhappy  bur- 
geasea  of  the  little  town  flying  to  the 
wooda  and  marshes,  with  their  wives,  and 
childreD,  and  belongings.  But  Edward 
the  Fourth  mustered  there  an  army  and 
fleet,  in  1475,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
brief  war  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  and  is  said  to  have  reviewed  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  Southsea 
Common,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  construction  of  forts  and  blockhouses 
to  defend  the  harbour.  When  Leland 
visited  the  place,  in  1540,  he  found  ex- 
iating  the  forts  which  Edward  had  buUt, 
and  which  Richurd  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Seventh  had  strengthened;  with  a 
great  dock  for  ships,  and  <*  a  mighty  chain 
of  yron,"  that  could  be  drawn  across  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  town,  such 
as  it  was,  was  protected  by  a  mud  wall 

But^  if  the  town  had  no  great  preten- 
sions in  the  way  of  churches  and  public 
buildings,  and  was  only  iudiflerently  forti- 
fied, it  was  the  home  of  hardy  seamen 
and  adventurous  traders,  who  turned  their 
hands  ilklifferently  to  fighting.  In  recom- 
pense for  aid  in  men  and  ships,  Richard 
the  lion-hearted  had  granted  a  charter  of 
inc(»poration  to  the  little  town;  and  the 
fl^  of  Portsmouth  was  borne  among  broils 
and  fights  with  Easterlings  and  Cinque 
Ports  mev,  as  well  as  upon  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  Franca  Thus,  when  the  French, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  landed 
at  Portsmouth  and  burnt  it,  the  town  pre- 
sently fitted  out  a  fleet  for  reprisals,  which, 
putting  the  French  ships  to  rout  and  cap- 
turing many  of  them,  sailed  up  the  Seine^ 
plundering  and  burning  on  its  way,  and  so 
returned  in  safety,  with  much  profit  and 
glory. 

These  irregular  expeditions,  however, 
cama  to  an  end,  as  regular  navies  came 
into  existence,  composed  of  ships  ex- 
prMBly  built  for  war,  and  chiefly  manned 
by  *  seneral  levy  of  all  the  seafaring 
men  along  the  coast.  There  was  no 
need  of  pressgangs  then,  the  animosity 
agidnat  foreigners  in  general,  and  the 
love  of  fighting,  which  actuated  the  sea 
dogs  of  Old  England,  were  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  rally  all  the  able  men  of  the 
eoast  to  the  King's  flag.      Thus,  when 


there  was  an  alarm  of  invasion  from 
France— in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  AD.  1545 — ^aU  the  seamen  from  the 
west-country  ports  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth to  man  the  Eieg's  fleet, 

Portsmouth  had  beeii  considerably 
strengthened  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
had  enlarged  or  rebuilt  the  tower  of  King 
Edward  Uie  Fourth,  as  well  as  the  block- 
houses on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 
In  the  Privy  Council  records  of  1536, 
appears  the  appointment  of  one  John 
Ridley,  page  of  the  King's  long-bows,  to 
be  keeper  of  the  tower  and  houses  called 
le  Bloke  house  and  Bere  house  at  Ports- 
mouth, vice  Richard  Palshid,  deceased, 
with  fees  of  twelvepenoe  a  day;  and 
about  the  same  date  we  have  an  inventory 
of  ordnance  stores  which  shows  the  curi- 
ously mixed  description  of  arms  then  in 
use.  Thus  we  have  '' In  Portsmouth,  14 
cannons,  demi-cannons,  port-pieces,  slings, 
and  fowlers.  In  the  tower  at  Portsmouth 
a  brass  piece  of  Venice  making,  2  falcons, 
2  port-pieces,  bows,  strings,  and  arrows, 
bills,  morris  pikes,  and  archer  stakes." 
And  as  to  the  state  of  the  navy  at  that 
date,  we  have  a  memorandum  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Cromwell — ^Wolaey's  late  secre- 
tary and  his  successor  in  the  King's  favour 
— recounting  ''the  great  things  done  by 
the  Kins's  highness  sythyn  I  came  to  his 
service,'  and  how  he  "  new  made  the 
Mary  Rosse,  the  Peter  Powngamerd,  the 
Lion,  the  Katheryn  Gulye,  the  Barke,  the 
Mynyon,  the  Sweepstake.  Woods  beside 
Portsmouth'^ — that  is,  a  store  of  timber 
there — "  sufficient  for  the  new  making  of 
the  Harry  Grace  a  Dew,  and  the  gret 
Galye." 

In  the  same  year,  1536,  there  is  a  pay- 
ment for  slates  for  the  King's  storehouse 
at  Portsmouth;  these  are  from  Purbeck 
quarries,  and  slabs  of  stone  are  evidently 
meant,  such  as  were  then  often  used  for 
roofing.  There  is  a  charge,  too,  of  four 
hundred  pounds  for  Apparailing  the  King's 
ships  at  Portsmouth,  an  item  suggestive  of 
the  poet's  line — 

Her  tackling  rich  and  of  apparel  high. 

At  this  same  time  the  Great  Harry  was 
in  course  of  being  newly  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  one  of  GromweU's  agents 
writes  that  there  is  great  need  of  money 
at  Portsmouth,  and  thait  ''before  the 
Harry  be  hanged  upon  her  shores  she  will 
cost  £500."       . 

It  was  then  that  Portsmouth  began  to 
be  known  as  the  key  of  England.    And 
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there  was  sufficient  neceaaity  for  all  the 
activity  that  was  duplayed  tiiere,  for  the 
French  fleet  at  that  time  had  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  Channel.  In  1545 
matters  came  to  a  crisu;  there  was 
open  war  between  the  two  conntries ;  and 
all  along  the  Norman  and  Breton  sea- 
board a  strong  fleet  was  being  prepared 
for  a  decisive  attack  on  England.  Ports- 
month  was  to  be  the  point  attacked; 
the  King  of  England's  ships  and  all  his 
naval  stores  were  to  be  burned;  after 
which  the  conquest  of  England,  and  the 
enrichment  with  her  spoils  of  all  who  took 
part  in  the  expedition,  would  follow  in 
due  ooursa 

The  country  was  alive  to  the  peril.  The 
King  in  person  came  to  Portsmouth  to 
review  the  preparations  for  the  naval 
battle  impending.  A  strong  camp  was 
formed  on  Portsea  Island  and  all  available 
land  forces  mustered  there.  By  the  end  of 
June  over  a  hundred  sail  were  collected  at 
Portsmouth  with  sixteen  thousand  seamen, 
nearly  all  from  the  western  ports.  Only  a 
few  old  men  and  boys  were  left  in  the 
various  Ashing  towns;  but  the  women 
proved  themselves  men  on  this  and  on 
sundry  other  occasions  The  women 
manned  the  fishing-boats,  eight  or  nine  of 
them  in  one  boat,  with  only  a  boy  or 
perhaps  an  old  greybeard  to  handle  the, 
tiller.  Sometimes  the  women  would 
venture  twenty  miles  or  more  to  sea,  and 
would  be  chased  home  by  French  privateers. 
And  thus  they  gathered  the  harvest  of  the 
deep,  and  earned  the  daily  bread  of  the 
community,  while  the  men  were  standing 
to  their  guns  on  board  the  big  ships. 

It  was  a  stirring  pageant  when  the  King 
reviewed  the  whole  gallant  fleet  All  the 
gentry  of  the  West  had  come  to  join  the 
fray.  There  were  Berkeleys,  Careys, 
Courtenays,  Clintons,  Seymours,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  gallant  equipment  of 
their  ships,  and  in  the  brilliance  of  their 
array.  The  King,  passing  along  the  line 
of  ships,  was  received  with  general  enthu- 
siasm. At  night  the  watchword  given 
went  round  from  ship  to  ship;  it  was 
"  God  save  the  King,"  and  the  reply  was 
"  Long  to  reign  over  us ! " 

Westerly  gales  kept  the  French  ships  in 
port;  but  in  July  the  fleet  mustered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  and  sailed  with  a 
favouring  breeze  for  the  English  coast. 
After  plundering  and  burning  a  little  on 
the  coast  from  Brighton  westwards,  the 
formidable  Armada  swept  down  upon  the 
Solent   with   the    object    of    destroying 


Portsmouth,  and  with  it  the  naval  power 
of  England. 

King  Henry  had  just  reviewed  his  fleet, 
when  news  was  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  that  the  French  were  in  full  sight 
from  the  back  of  the  island.  At  once  the 
Royal  campwas  in  commotion;  the  batteries 
along  the  shore  were  manned;  captains 
and  fighting  men  hastily  embarked.  It 
was  evening  before  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight — a  cloud  of  white  sails,  with  a  swarm 
of  boats  in  advance  taking  soundings  as 
they  went^  and  directing  the  course  of  the 
flotilla.  Sounding  Saint  Helen's  Point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait,  and  coming 
slowly  into  position,  the  enemy  anchored 
in  a  long  line  that  stretched  from  Brading 
Haven  to  Eyde.  It  was  a  lovely,  calm 
night,  with  faint,  variable  airs,  and  any- 
thing like  a  general  engagement  was  im- 
practicable; but  fourteen  of  the  lighter 
English  ships  worked  their  way  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  engaged  at  long  bowls  with 
the  enemy.  And  so  night  closed  in,  lit 
up  by  the  flashes  of  distant  and  random 
guns. 

Day  broke  in  perfect  calm  and  tran- 
quillity, with  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  water. 
Sails  hung  drooping  on  the  yards;  flags 
and  pennants  were  not  stirred  by  the 
faintest  breeze.  The  ships  in  harbour 
were  cleared  for  action;  the  crews  were 
ready  and  eager  for  the  fray;  but  there 
lay  the  English  ships  immovable.  The 
French  were  not  so  much  at  a  loss. 
Attached  to  their  fleet  were  a  number  of 
swift  galleys,  with  long  sweeps,  manned 
by  convicts  and  desperadoes,  and  armed 
with  guns  of  considerable  power.  These 
dashed  forward,  and  running  close  to  the 
harbour's  mouth,  where  the  great  EDgliah 
ships  hung  helplessly  at  their  anchors, 
poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  thick  of 
them.  The  •*  Great  Harry,"  the  pride  of 
the  English  navy,  hulled  by  several  shots, 
was  almost  at  the  point  of  sinking ;  the 
whole  fleet  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  to  be  pounded  and  sunk  at  their 
pleasure. 

But  just  in  time  a  breeze  sprang  np— a 
breeze  from  off  the  land.  The  light,  quick- 
sailing  English  frigates  were  soon  in  motion, 
and  dabbing  out  in  pursuit  of  the  galleys, 
soon  drove  them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  their  fleet.  Then  the  big  battle- 
ships got  under  weigh,  and  the  action; 
became  general.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
English  ships  was  the  "Mary  Bote,"; 
with  Sir  George  Carew  for  her  Captiin.| 
She  had  cleared  the  harbour,  and  was 
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bearisg  down  to  share  in  the  fight 
Her  ports  were  open,  her  gnus  run 
oat,  ready  to  open  fire,  when  a 
endden  catspaw  of  wind  caught  the  sails. 
The  great  wall-sided  ship  heeled  over,  her 
guns,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured, 
rolled  oyer  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
she  tnmed  oyer  and  down  she  went 
with  all  her  crew.  The  catastrophe,  wit- 
nessed by  the  whole  fleets  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  English.  They  hesitated  to 
dose  with  the  oyerpoweriDg  force  of  the 
enemy.  Bat  the  French,  on  their  side, 
experienced  a  similar  misfortune :  their 
treasure  ship,  ''La  Maitresse,''  containiog 
the  nayal  money  chest,  went  down  in  deep 
water.  A  desultory  Idnd  of  battle  lasted 
all  day  long.  At  night,  the  French  drew 
ofL  They  had  not  suffered  greater  loss 
than  the  English,  but  they  had  failed  in 
their  purpose.  They  found  Portsmouth 
too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  And  when  they 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  did  not 
fare  much  better,  for  the  countoy  people 
were  all  under  arms,  and  resolute  to  defend 
their  homesteads  and  villages.  There  was 
no  gloTj  to  be  obtained  in  such  combats, 
and  the  French  put  to  sea  again,  but  soon 
anchored  off  the  coast,  the  line  of  ships 
extending  from  Ghichester  Harbour  mouth 
to  Selsea  Bill. 

Then  the  gallant  captains  of  the  English 
fleet  took  council  of  the  old  western  sea- 
dogs,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  enemy's  fleet  or 
drive  their  ships  ashore.  The  wind  was 
favourable ;  described  as  ''  a  little  gale  of 
wind  at  plank  west  blown  to  a  course  and 
a  bonnet  off."  But  when  all  was  ready  for 
a  night  attack,  news  came  that  the  French 
had  sheered  off  and  gone  home  to  refit 
They  came  back  before  long  and  attacked 
Seafordf  which  was  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  but  somewhat  decayed  even  at  that 
tima  And  then,  what  with  bad  weather, 
and  shortness  of  provisions,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  ships,  a  pestilence  broke  out  in 
the  fleets  which  caused  the  ships  to  dis- 
perse; and  thus  the  most  formidable 
armament  which  had  yet  been  seen  on  the 
narrow  seas  came  to  an  end. 

After  this,  we  hear  of  no  more  foreign 
attempts  on  Portsmouth.  The  Spanish 
Armada  sailed  by,  bat  far  out  at  sea,  and 
though  Elizabeth  strengthened  the  forts 
and  repaired  the  town  walls,  yet  the  Royal 
favour  was  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  new 
eatablisbment  at  Chatham,  where  the  main 
strength  of  the  Navy  was  now  bestowed ; 
and   during    the   two  succeeding   reigns 


Portsmouth  was  somewhat  neglected  for 
the  rival  establishments  on  the  Thames 
and  Medway. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  indeed,  was 
superintending  the  fitting  out  of  an  expe- 
dition to  sail  for  La  Eochelle,  when  he 
was  stabbed  by  Felton,  in  a  mean  little 
inn,  the  site  of  which  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Portsmouth  High  Street,  The  gibbet 
upon  which  Felton's  body  was  hung  in 
chains,  just  above  high-water  mark,  stood 
as  a  sea-mark  for  many  years,  and  a 
blackened  stump  of  it  long  remained  in 
existence,  and  appears  in  a  view  of  Ports- 
mouth published  with  the  "Portsmouth 
Guide  "  of  1776.  Whether  the  relic  was 
rf  garded  with  veneration,  or  otherwise,  by 
the  people  of  Portsmouth,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show. 

In  the  Civil  War  Portsmouth  cast 
in  its  lot  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
The  garrison,  however,  or  sundry  of  its 
officers,  were  well  affected  to  the  King; 
and  we  hear  of  one  Captain  Wiles,  who, 
sent  forth  for  the  d^ence  of  the  Ring's 
dominions,  "did  revolt  to  His  Majestic ;" 
and  how  "  his  souldiers  did  give  him  his 
due  reward  in  slaying  him."  And  another 
pamphlet  dilates  on  the  same  affair  under 
the  title  of  "  An  uprore  at  Portsmouth : 
an  advertisement  to  halting  Captains." 

If  the  importance  of  Portsmouth  declined 
during  the  Qivil  War  and  the  Restoration, 
it  increased  mightily  on  the  accession  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  the  commencement 
of  vigorous  hostilities  against  the  French. 
From  Portsmouth  sailed  Admiral  Rassel, 
in  1692,  to  join  in  the  famous  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  which  was  fought  under  the  eyes  of 
King  James,  and  in  which  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen, 
fatal  though  it  was  to  his  own  prospects. 
In  the  following  year,  William,  hi  person, 
reviewed  at  Portsmouth  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Rooke,  which  did  not,  however, 
do  any  great  things  thereafter,  except  to 
lose  the  Smyrna  merchant-fleet,  which  it 
had  under  convoy.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  Admiral  atoned  for  his  mal- 
adroitness  by  laying  hands  on  Gibraltar, 
which  has  ever  since  remained  an  English 
possession.  At  Portsmouth,  too,  mustered 
the  fleet  that,  under  Sir  George  Byng,  was 
to  guard  the  Channel  against  an  expected 
attempt  of  the  old  Pretender  to  land  in 
England,  an  attempt  defeated  by  an  attack 
of  measles  which  the  unlucky  Stuart  con- 
tracted at  the  wrong  moment. 

Then  we  have  plenty  of  work  for  Ports- 
mouth; fleets  sailing  and  coming-in,  cruisers 
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fitted  oat  and  sent  oat  to  sea,  and  a  fair 
namber  of  privateers  of  all  kinds.  Anson 
sails  for  his  voyage  roand  the  world. 
Admiral  Hawke  comes  in  with  a  long  train 
of  French  prizes.  Admiral  Byng,  the  son 
of  Sir  George,  comes  in  to  be  tried  by 
a  coart-martial  of  all  the  captains  of  the 
fleet.  He  is  condemned  and  shot,  "  pour 
encoarager  les  aatres,"  on  board  the 
''Monarqae,"  which  is  presently  wrecked 
on  a  Devonshire  headland,  and  lost, 
with  all  hands.  After  this,  Wolfe's  body, 
glorioas  from  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  is 
brought  in  with  solemn  reverence.  And, 
after  thai,  we  have  more  Eoyal  reviews. 

It  is  King  George  the  Third  who  is  now 
concerned.  He  sets  oat  from  Kew  at  an 
early  hoar  in  the  morning,  posting  in  his 
fine  chariot  with  the  six  prancing  horses. 
By  noon  the  King  is  at  Portsbridge, 
and  welcomed  with  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  gans.  At  Landport  Gate  there 
is  a  Eoyal  salvo  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  gans,  beyond  which  it  woald 
be  hardly  possible  to  go  in  the  way 
of  deafening  powder-barning.  Then  the 
King  sets  forth  in  his  Boyal  barge  from  the 
Dockyard,  followed  by  a  stately  procession 
of  barges  and  launches;  the  Admiralty 
Lords  in  Gourt  uniform,  the  Admirals  of 
the  Fleet  and  the  Captains  thereof  being* 
all  in  attendance.  The  Fleet  consisted  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  twc^  frigates,  and 
three  sloops.  His  Majesty  sat  down  to  an 
early  dinner,  for  which  his  long  drive  had 
well  prepared  him,  on  board  the  "  Barfleur." 

Next  morning  the  King  went  back  to 
Kew  fiill  of  the  '*  highest  approbation  and 
utmost  satisfaction"  at  all  he  had  seen 
and  done. 

By  this  time  Portsmouth  had  assumed 
much  of  the  appearance  and  character  still 
familiar  to  us  in  Captain  Marryat's  stories  : 
a  rather  dirty  town,  with  narrow  streets 
swarming  with  sailors  and  their  girls, 
Jews,  crimps,  clothes-dealers  and  out- 
fitters; with  middies  galore,  and  stout 
and  rosy  post-captains  const  intly  arriving 
and  departing  in  stage-coach  or  post- 
chaise. 

There  were  three  *'  elegant  inns  "  resorted 
to  by  the  naval  officers:  ''The  George," 
"The  Fountain,''  and  "The  King's  Arms," 
and  a  very  good  coffee-house  on  the  grand 
parade  called  "The  Crown.''  Begular, 
and,  for  the  period,  rapid  communicstion 
wich  London  existed  in  1775  by  the 
"Flying  Machine,"  which  left  Portsmouth 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights 
for  "  The  Spread  Eagle  and  Gross  Keys," 


Gracechurch  Street  On  the  alternate 
days  there  there  was  another  machine 
from  "  The  Blue  Posts " — afterwards  the 
great  resort  of  Marryat's  middies — which 
stopped  at  "The- Golding  Gross.*'  Then 
there  was  the  Portsmouth  Waggon  also 
from  "The  Blue  Posts,"  for  "The  White 
Hart "  and  "  King's  Head  "  in  the  Borough; 
and  with  that  the  Gosport  Waggon  to 
"  Bell  Savage." 

In  a  view  of  Portsmouth  of  the  same 
date,  1775,  the  general  aspect  of  the  place 
is  not  widely  different  from  the  present. 
There  we  have  the  Haslar  Hospital,  the 
Blockhouse  Fort  of  King  Harry's  days,  the 
channel  to  Gosport,  the  Platform  Battery, 
and  the  Magazine  within  the  walls ;  then 
the  Spur  Battery  and  the  King's  Bastion, 
the  Governor's  house  conspicuous  among 
more  lowly  roofs;  the  Church  and  the 
Marine  Barracks,  with  ravelins  and  bas- 
tions, land  gates  and  water  gates;  and, 
beyond  the  masts  and  rigging,  the  frame- 
work of  unfinished  ships,  the  floating 
castles  and  stranded  hulks  scattered  about 
the  harbour  and  dockyard. 

At  a  closer  view  you  may  see  the 
King's  Mill,  worked  by  the  tide,  which 
flows  into  a  huge  basin,  and  is  let  out 
again  by  slaices,  which  drive  the  King's 
water-wheel  merrily  enough,  and  so  grind 
the  corn  which  makes  the  biscuit  for  Jack 
to  eat  at  sea.  The  gun  wharf  is  there 
much  as  it  is  now,  and  the  ramparts,  a 
beautiful  elevated  terrace  walk,  where 
cocked  hats  and  tie-wigs  are  in  loving  con- 
verse with  furbelows  and  feathers. 

With  these  we  have  "  a  neat  and  regular 
theatre  at  the  upper  end  of  the  High 
Street,"  where  the  regular  drama  is  played 
by  their  Majesties'  servants.  A  glance 
over  the  play-bills  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal, 
Portsmouth,  for  the  year  1781,  shows  a 
varied  and  attractive  bill  of  fare.  One 
evening  we  may  have  the  tragedy  of 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  with  Mr.  Barrymore 
as  Jaffier;  the  next,  perhaps,  it  is  "The 
Beggars'  Opera,"  with  Staunton  as  Mac- 
heath.  To  follow,  there  will  be  some  farce 
to  please  the  nautical  element  in  the 
gallery — "Thomas  and  Sally;  or,  the 
Sailor's  Return ;"  or,  perhaps,  a  hornpipe, 
by  Mr.  Everhard.  Shakespeare  takes  a 
turn  with  Sheridan  or  Goldsmith;  "The 
Merry  Wives,"  "  Richard  the  Third,"  or 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  alternates  with  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  "  The  School  for 
Scandal."  Then  we  have  "  George  Barn- 
well," and  "  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,"  and  an 
"  Historical    Play :    Edward    the   Black 
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Pftnce,"  no  doubt  with  plenty  of  topical 
alloBions  to  "  frog-eating  Frenchmen,"  and 
victories  by  land  or  sea.  And  we  may 
fancy  what  thunders  of  execration  or  ap- 
plause, from  Jack  ashore,  would  greet 
« Fungus,  a  Commissary,''  or  the  stirring 
cry  of  "  Rodney  for  ever." 

About  this  time — in  1782,  to  be  precise 
— occurred  one  of  those  catastrophes  which 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  popular 
imagination  by  reason  of  their  unexpected- 
ness and  completeness.  Other  accidents 
to  Royal  ships  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time.  There  was  the  ''Mary  Rose,"  it 
will  be  remembered,  sunk  in  1545,  whose 
bones  still  lie  fathoms  deep  in  the  sand, 
and  from  which  relics  in  the  shape  of  guns 
or  munitions  of  war  are  still  occasionally 
dredged  up.  Other  disasters  may  have 
escaped  notice  in  centuries  not  blessed 
with  ubiquitous  newspaper  correspondents. 

But  in  1703 — not  loug  after  Benbow 
had  died  fighting  ''on  his  stumps" — ^the 
"  Newcastle  "  line-of-battle  ship  foundered 
at  her  anchors  at  Spithead.  Again,  in 
1711,  the  "Edgar,"  seventy-four  guns, 
juBt  home  from  Canada,  blew  up  in 
harbour,  with  eight  hundred  men  on 
board,  nearly  all  of  whom  perished.  But 
the  loss  of  the  "Royal  George"  came 
upon  people  in  an  impressionable  mood, 
and,  finding  a  poet  to  record  it,  his 
homely  lines  were  soon  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  children  without  end  have 
learnt  them  by  heart 

The  "  Royal  George  "  was  lying  quietly  at 

anchor  off  Spithead,  after  a  spell  of  foreign 

service ;  there  were  fiddles  going  between 

decks,  and  Moll  and  Sue  were  there,  with 

bumboat-women,  and  all  kinds  of  visitors 

from  the  shore.     The  Admiral  was  in  the 

cabin  writing,  and  the  officers  were  calmly 

watching  the  operations  of  the  workmen 

from  the  Dockyard,  who,  to    dean    the 

ship's  copper  sheathing. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

Just  then  a  puff  of  wind  came  from  off 
shore ;  the  ports  were  open,  the  guns  not 
properly  secured, 

Down  went  the  "  Royal  George," 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Not  every  soul  perished,  however.  A 
captain  and  a  lieutenant  swam  ashore, 
and  a  midshipman  was  also  saved,  with 
one  or  two  seamen.  The  captain,  seeing 
the  ship  going  down  with  a  swirl,  seized 
young  Pierce,  the  middy,  by  the  waist- 
band and  flung  him  into  the  sea,  free  of 
the  vortex  of  the  sinking  ship.    The  boy 


could  not  swim  a  stroke,  but  a  sailor 
helped  him  to  keep  afloat,  and  then  to 
the  main  shrouds ;  for  when  the  ship 
settled,  her  top-masts  were  still  above 
water.  A  sheep,  too,  swam  ashore,  with 
an  infant  holding  on  to  the  fleeca  But 
all  the  rest  perished — the  eight  hundred 
of  crew  and  officers,  and  many  who  were 
not  rated  on  the  ship's  books. 

The  line-of-battle  ship  "Boyne"  took 
fire,  in  1795,  at  her  moorings  at  Spit- 
head. Officers  and  crew  escaped  by  the 
boats  sent  to  their  assutance,  but  the 
ship,  drifting  away,  made  for  the  harbour 
with  the  flood  tide,  and  threatened  de- 
struction to  all  the  shipping.  Fortu- 
nately she  took  the  ground  near  the 
Castle,  and  her  magazines  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  report  that  shook  the  town 
to  its  foundations. 

As  a  set-off  to  these  disasters,  we  have 
the  triumphant  home  -  coming  of  Lord 
Howe,  in  1794,  after  his  victory  of  the 
first  of  June,  with  a  string  of  six  line-of- 
battle  ships  as  prizes.  Again,  we  have 
Jervis  landing  after  the  victory  of  Saint 
Vincent,  in  1797;  ancl  from  that  time  a 
whole  crop  of  victories  and  naval  tri- 
umphs— the  great  I^elson  being  now  upon 
the  scene.  Then,  in  1803,  Lord  Nelson 
hoists  his  flag  at  Portsmouth  and  is 
busy  about  the  preparations  there;  and 
in  1805  he  embarks  on  board  the  "  Victory" 
from  Southsea  beach,  amid  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  spectators.  And  then,  a  little 
whOe,  and  the  *'  Victory  "  came  home  again, 
with  the  body  of  the  hero  on  board.  And 
the  good  ship  has  lain  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  there  ever  since,  as  a  kind  of 
floating  memorial  of  the  greatest  sailor  of 
our  fathers',  or  any  other  days ;  and  people 
who  visit  Portsmouth  make  a  point  of 
going  to  see  the  old  <*  Victory,''  to  tread'  the 
quarterdeck  where  Nelson  fell,  and  to 
visit  the  dungeon -like  hole  among  the 
great  ship's  timbers,  which  was  the  "  cock- 
pit"— once  devoted  to  the  middies — where 
great  Nelson  died. 

Portsmouth,  too,  has  seen  camps  and 
reviews  on  Southsea  Common  without 
number;  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  1814; 
George  the  Fourth  embarking  for  Ireland, 
in  1821.  Then,  as  pioneer  of  the  great 
changes  that  are  to  transform  the  fleet 
and  the  system  of  naval  warfare,  comes 
the  opening  of  the  steam  basin  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1848.  A  few  years  later 
Napier  sails  for  the  Baltic,  with  the  first 
steam  war-vessels,  and  Victoria  visits  the 
fleet  and  wishes  the  seamen  Godspeed. 
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Then  we  bare  a  aeason  of  hard  transitional 
work  in  the  Dockyard,  while  the  whole 
plant  and  appliances  of  a  steam  nayy  are 
being  created. 

We  were  proud  of  our  fine  steam  navy 
in  1867,  when  the  Qaeen  reviewed  the 
fleet  at  Spithead,  with  the  Saltan  and 
Khedive  as  her  guests.  Bat  everything 
has  changed  since  then,  and  we  are  aJready 
wondering  whether  our  hnge  ironclads  are 
about  to  be  superseded  by  some  new  type 
of  fightbg-machina 


THE  MEMOIR  MANIA, 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  since 
the  earliest  dawn  of  what  we  may  call 
the  '*  reading  era,"  when  books  first  came 
to  be  looked  npon  as  necessities  rather 
than  luxuries,  the  reading  public  has  been 
subject  to  mania",  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  has  devoured  one  class  of  litera- 
ture almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 
At  one  time,  for  example,  it  read  nothing 
but  plays ;  later  on,  essays  were  the  chief 
of  its  mental  diet ;  while,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  incredible  as  it 
may  now  appear,  it  actually  read  poetry 
with  apparent  enjoyment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  novel-reading  era  which 
has  lasted  ever  since. 

Daring  the  last  few  years,  however, 
fiction — although  its  popularity  is  by  no 
means  on  the  wane — has  had  a  new  and 
unexpected  rival  in  the  shape  of  the 
Memoir;  under  which  heading  may  be 
classed  Biographies,  Autobiographies,  and 
Eeminiscences.  Now,  we  believe  that  in 
the  case  of  each  mania  we  have  mentioned, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rules,  the  demand 
has  been  created  by  the  supply.  Shake- 
speare and  Massinger,  as  afterwards  Dry- 
den  and  Congreve,  brought  and  kept  the 
drama  in  fashion.  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  caused  the  popularity  of  the  essay ; 
Scott  and  the  Lake  Poets,  that  of  poetry. 
Under  the  fo&tering  Cdre  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot,  fiction,  which 
hitherto  had  been  but  a  stanted  plant, 
suddenly  shot  up  like  a  kind  of  literary 
beanstalk,  and,  to  follow  out  the  simile, 
became  the  ladder  by  which  many  Jacks 
have  climbed  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Now,  until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  really  popular  Memoirs,  those,  that 
is,  which  were  read  and  talked  about  by 
the  general  public,  might  almost  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  the  life  of  a 


great  man  was  looked  upon  as  a  tough, 
unattractive  morsel,  which,  ^  if  bought, 
found  a  place  among  the  histories  and 
sermons  in  the  most  prominent,  and  least 
used,  shelves  of  the  library. 

**  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
*'boom"  in  Memoirs  was  started  by 
Charles  Grevilla  He  was  spitefal,  per- 
sonsd,  a  clever  porirayer  of  character— 
from  his  own  point  of  view — and  spoke  ill 
of  persons  in  high  places.  The  success  of 
hu  first  volume  was  instant  and  complete, 
as  was  that  of  its  successors,  although  the 
third  was  scarcely  spicy  enougli  to  suit  the 
popular  taste. 

Then  appeared  Oarlyle's  Eeminiscences, 
which  were  received  with  rapture  by  the 
publia  People  were  deUghted  at  dis- 
covering that  the  sage  was  a  man^  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  and  certainly  was 
afflicted  with  most  of  the  ills  that  human 
nature  is  heir  to.  He,  too,  wrote  with  a 
sharp-pointed  pen,  dipped  in  gall ;  and,  best 
of  all,  he  not  only  wauied  hu  dirty  linen  in 
public,  but,  so  to  speak,  wrung  it  out  and 
ironed  it. 

Anthony  Trollope's  ^^Seminiscences," 
as  we  all  know,  made  another  big  success. 
True,  he  was  not  ill-natured ;  but  he  made 
up  for  this  want  by  taking  his  readers 
into  his  confidence,  and  telling  them, 
almost  to  a  penny,  how  much  he  earned 
and  how  he  earned  it,  besides  keepiog 
them  in  a  good  humour  with  numerous 
anecdotes. 

Since  his  time,  the  fun  has  been 
growing  fast  and  furious.  Statesmen, 
Bishops,  Judges,  Generals,  Actors,  Artists, 
all  have  taken  to  pen  and  ink  as  naturally 
as  ducks  to  water,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
have  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception. 
The  British  public  has  swallowed  them 
all — ^tough  morsels  as  some  of  them  were 
—and  being  blessed  with  an  apparently 
ostrich-like  digestion,  asks  for  more. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  any  man  over  fifty,  whose 
name  has  been  before  the  public  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  should  not  publish  bis 
memoirs;  and  should  not,  if  he  proceed  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  those  who  have 
already  obtained  popularity  in  the  same 
path,  find  a  ready  sale  for  them,  during 
one  season  at  least 

It  is,  by  this  time,  a  sufficient  well-es- 
tablished fact  that  a  biography,  however 
well  written  it  may  be,  is  generally  heavier 
reading  than  an  autobiography.  As  has 
been  truly  remarked,  an  author  seldom 
fails  to  be  readable  when  he  is  interested 
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in  hia  subject,  and  in  what  subject  is  a 
man  oyer  so  deeply  interested  as  in  him- 
self I  The  art  of  editing  a  Life,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
mi^e  a  few  suggestions  for  the  beuefit  of  the 
literary  undertaker  who  nails  together  the 
shell  which  is  to  contain  the  (often  wholly 
unrecognisable)  remains  of  the  dead  man's 
individuality.  Too  often,  this  task  de- 
Yolves  upon  some  blindly  admiring  friend 
or  relation,  who  crams  three  thick  volumes 
with  a  hotch-potch  consisting  of  long  let- 
ters which  could  scarcely  have  been  in- 
teresting even  to  the  recipients;  extracts 
from  journals  kept  during  Continental 
tours,  and  plainly  copied  from  the  "  Guide 
Books;"  minute  accounts  of  stale  political 
events — and  what  begins  to  stink,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  sooner  than  politics! 
— small-beer  chronicles  of  house-keeping 
troubles,  bilious  attacks,  and  infantine  bons 
mots. 

In  spite  of  all  this  very  minute  informa- 
tion, we  seldom  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
subject  of  a  biography.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  biographer 
has  to  wade  through  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  material  relating  to  his  hero,  that 
his  mind  is  apt  to  get  warped,  and  he 
becomes  for  the  time  being  a  harmless 
monomaniac;  consequently  he  makes  but 
a  feeble  attempt  to  edit  the  papers  com- 
mitted to  him,  but  publishes,  wholesale, 
letters  and  journals  which  should  have 
been  privately  disposed  of  to  the  family 
grocer,  and  which  would  have  been  correctly 
valued  by  that  gentleman  at  one  penny 
per  pound.  In  these  days  when,  thanks  to 
the  penny-post,  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
like  the  l^rian  dye  and  the  Cremona 
vamifth,  has  become  one  of  the  lost  secrets 
of  the  world,  the  fewer  specimens  we  are 
given  of  the  epistolary  craft  the  better  we 
are  pleased. 

The  most  fatal  mistake  made  by  the 
biographer,  however,  is  that  of  clothing  his 
hero  with  a  garment  of  impossible  per- 
fection. Not  only  is  he  ever  kind  to  his 
virtues,  but  he  is  also  stone-blind  to  his 
faults.  Consequently  we  get  the  portrait 
of  a  creature,  who^like  the  lover  in  an 
old-fashioned  novel,  loses  all  hold  on  our 
sympathies  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
"so  imintereetingly  good."  Of  course,  it 
is  obvious  enough  that,  in  the  matter  of 
character-drawing,  the  biographer  has  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  task,  for  he  feels 
bound  to  attempt  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
general  public  with  a  tolerably- recognisable 


portrait  of  his  subject,  hot  also  to  avoid 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  dead 
man's  friends  and  relations.  The  usual 
result  is  a  kind  of  Whistlerian  study  in 
rose-colour. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attention 
to  the  excellent  new  departure  made  by 
the  late  Dean  Burgon  in  his  '*  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men."  Here,  in  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  one  biography,  we 
have  a  dozen,  and  yet  each  is  a  life-like 
and  highly-finished  portrait.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  idea  might  be  further  developed 
with  advantage.  Why  should  we  not  have 
the  lives  of  "Twelve  Bad  Men'' — which 
•would  make  the  fortune  of  both  author 
and  publisher — "Twelve  Clever  Men," 
"Twelve  Dull,  Unknown,  and  Utterly 
Uninteresting  Men  " — which  would  be  no 
novelty — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum!  We 
commend  this  suggestion  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  biographer  of  the 
future. 


LOUIS    DRAYCOTT. 
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CHAPTER  II.      WATCHING  AND  WAITING. 

Mr  Candytuft  was  a  man  of  a  very 
sympathetic  nature;  but  his  sympathy 
somehow  always  made  you  feel  like  a  cat 
whose  fur  u  being  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way. 
Instead  of  purring  and  feeling  soothed  and 
comforted,  you  wanted  to  spit  and  scratch. 

When  he  heard  that  Louis  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  in  his  rooms  at  the  prison, 
Mr.  Candytuft  rushed  to  see  us  and  tell 
us  how  deeply  he  felt  for  our  anxiety. 

When  he  learned  that  Mazie  and  myself 
were  spending  half  our  time  at  the  said 
prison,  helping  to  watch  over  the  sick 
bed,  he  patted  my  hand  that  he  had  jast 
taken  in  adieu,  shook  his  head,  and  said 
that,  under  the  painful  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  was  afraid  people  might  think 
this  proceeding  on  our  part  '*  rather  odd." 

I  said  people  were  quite  welcome  to 
think  what  they  pleased.  I  rather  fancy 
I  tossed  my  head ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
sura  At  all  events,  I  felt  like  tossing  my 
head,  and  Mr.  Candytuft  certainly  looked 
frightened. 

'^  If  one  is  to  be  the  slave  of  the  opinions 
of  others  Uke  that^  Mr.  Candytuft,"  I 
added,  severely,  "  one  might  as  well  be  a 
ZqIu  at  once  —  an  ignorant,  benighted 
Zulu." 
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This  I  put  in  with  a  glance  at  a  conple 
of  assegais  that  hang  cross-wise  over  the 
piano — souvenirs  of  the  war,  sent  home  by 
our  precious  Glennie. 

Mr.  Candytuft  looked  calmly  disap- 
proving. 

"Strong  language,  Miss  Dacie;  strong 
language,"  he  said,  '<  from  one  whom  I  have 
looked  upon  as  the  gentlest  of  my  flock." 

<<  StiU,  you  know,  one  old  sheep  will  butt 
at  another  in  defence  of  her  lamb,"  I 
replied — with  a  distinct  toss  this  time — 
and,  looking  somewhat  beaten,  Mr.  Candy- 
tuft took  his  departure. 

After  the  Vicar  had  gone,  I  set  off  to 
the  prison. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  Louis  having 
broken  down.  Women  can  always  bear 
more  mental  strain  than  men  and  for  a 
longer  time,  because  they  do  not  repress 
all  evidence  of  suffering  so  sternly.  I 
was,  indeed,  in  a  manner,  prepared 
for  this  breakdown,  and  not  astonished 
that  the  last  touch,  added  to  the 
trials  and  troubles  that  surrounded  Louis 
Draycott,  had  brought  it  about.  For 
a  man  to  find  his  life  hampered  and 
crippled  by  a  woman  who  disgraced  the 
name  he  gave  her;  to  know  that  the 
life  she  had  led  must  for  ever  stand  be- 
tween them,  and  yet  that  the  woman,  who 
could  be  nothing  to  him  any  more,  must 
for  ever  stand  between  him  and  the  one 
who  asked  no  dearer  blessing  than  to  be 
for  ever  by  his  side  in  weal  or  woe — all 
this  was  bad  enough.  But  to  think  of  the 
wife  that  once  bad  been,  coming  to  a  cruel 
and  shameful  death ;  to  feel  that  if  he 
dared  stretch  out  his  hand  and  pluck  the 
flower  of  happiness — ^he  must  needs  cull  it 
beneath  the  black  shadow  of  the  gallows — 
was  not  this  enough  to  make  the  brain 
reel  and  the  heart  fail ) 

Night  and  day,  day  and  night  had  we 
watched  beside  him;  and  when  I  say 
"  we,"  I  do  not  use  it  to  signify  only  Mazie 
and  myself,  and  Damphie.  There  was  no 
lack  of  volunteers  to  tend  the  sick  bed, 
which  seemed  like  to  be  the  dying  bed  of 
Louis  Draycott.  Bessy  had  hardly  left 
him  since  first  they  found  him  lying 
huddled  on  his  bed,  with  dim  eyes  that 
saw  nothing,  save  the  weird  phantasies  of 
a  brain  "like  sweet  beUs  jangled  out  of 
tune." 

There  could  be  no  gentler  nurse  than 
the  soldier's  widow ;  and  as  to  George  the 
gatekeeper — I  really  don'b  kuow  who  kept 
the  gate  in  these  days,  but  certainly  he 
was    always    either    hanging    about   the 


passage,  or  running  on  errands  for  the 
prison  surgeon  and  the  physician  from 
"outside,"  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  man.  Then  there  was  a  "  tender  " 
from  the  prison  infirmary,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  "  hospital  orderly  "  in  a  regiment, 
and  seen  much  service ;  a  man  whose  hand 
was  as  light  and  tender  as  a  woman's,  and 
whose  strong  and  gentle  arms  could  lift 
the  helpless  form  upon  the  bed  as  easily  as 
if  he  felt  it  to  be  no  weight  at  all.  With 
these — to  sav  nothing  of  Mazie  and  her 
old  Aunt  Dacie,  it  may  be  imagined 
Louis  was  well-cared  for ;  prayed  for,  too. 
Looking  at  Mazie,  white  and  wan  as  one 
of  those  predestined  ghosts  that  pass 
through  the  churchyard  on  Saint  Mark's 
Eve,  I  was  reminded  of  our  sweete&t 
singer's  words:  "Her  eyes  are  homes  of 
silent  prayer."  Her  whole  life,  her  nights, 
her  days,  each  hour  in  each  were  as  the 
strands  of  the  golden  ladder  that  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven,  by  which  the  soul 
climbs  to  the  feet  of  God. 

The  world  is  always  going  round.  It 
does  not  stop  because  the  "desire  of  our 
eyes"  is  laid  low,  and  our  hearts  faint 
within  us.  Events  march  with  it ;  and  so 
the  day  of  Rebecca's  trial  drew  on  apace, 
while  Louis  Draycott  still  lay  wrapped  in 
the  dreams  which  fever  brings,  and  to  him 
day  and  night  were  both  alike. 

I  began  to  think  that  even  I  had  hardly 
rated  Dumphie  at  his  full  value  hitherto  ;  at 
all  events,  as  to  his  business  capacities.  He 
had  interviews  with  lawyers ;  he  obtained 
an  order  to  see  the  woman  who  would 
soon  be  put  upon  trial  for  her  life.  Foster 
Grrey,  Q.C.,  evidently  thought  him  a 
rara  avis  among  business-like  men,  and 
almost  hinted  to  me  that  he  would 
in  all  probability  manage  the  afifair 
better  than  poor  Louis  would  have  done, 
his  feelings  being  less  acutely  concerned, 
and  consequently  his  head  clearer. 

The  Qaeen's  Counsel  came  to  Louis's 
room,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  at  the  restless  head  still  tossing  on 
the  pillow ;  then  he  turned  away^  passing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"If  ever  a  soul  was  ripe  for  heaven," 

he  began,  wringing  my  hand  in  his 

but  I  had  him  out  in  the  passage  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  there  sat  Mazie  by 
the  tall,  narrow  window,  herself  in  shadow, 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  the  sick  man,  with  the 
look  of  dumb  love  and  longing  you  may 
see  in  the  eyes  of  the  dog  who  watches  his 
master. 
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After  all,  a  Qaeen's  Coansel  is  only  a 
man,  even  when  h^  has  on  his  wig  and 
gown — which  Grey,  Q.O.,  had  not — so  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak 
plainly  to  him. 

''  We  don't  want  to  have  to  give  him 
bad  news  when  he  comes  to  himself,''  I 
said,  looking  appealingly  up  into  his  dean- 
shaven,  clear-cat  face. 

''  I  will  do  my  best-^I  needn't  tell  yon 
that,  Miss'Birt  —  bat  I  am  sorry  the 
assizes  come  so  dose  upon  the  heels  of  the 
inqaeat  It  always  makes  a  jary  keener 
to  do  their  worst  haviog  all  the  details  of 
a  thing  freshly  in  their  minds." 

''  Sdll,  yon  see,  she  did  not  mean  to  kill 
the  girL  We  all  know  that  Louis  knew 
it — and  Damphie  knows  it— and — all  of  as. 
£ven  the  Matron  says  so ;  and  Oeorge  the 
gatekeeper — and " 

He  smiled  down  upon  me  a  pitying  sort 
of  smile,  took  a  prompt  leave,  and  strode 
down  the  corridor. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  kindness,  and 
love,  and  care  shown  to  Louis  Draycott, 
and  to  ns  for  his  sake,  daring  those  weary 
days  of  watching  in  the  prison )  Even 
the  Governor  himself  came  to  ask  how 
things  were  going.  They  told  me  he  had 
been  a  long  time  in  India,  where,  ap- 
parently, he  had  got  so  hot  that  he  had 
never  got  cool  again — ^if  I  might  judge  by 
his  complexion.  He  looked  hotter  still,  I 
thought,  when  he  saw  Mazie.  He  took 
her  hand  and  patted  it. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  brave 
lass — ^a  brave  lass." 

And  she,  raising  her  heavy  eyes  to  his, 
answered,  gently  : 

"  How  good  you  were  to  me  that  day  1 " 

At  which  he  breathed  hard,  and  went 
away,  muttering  to  himself  : 

"  Who  could  be  anything  else  to  you! 
Tell  me  that— tell  me  that." 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  as  day  followed 
day,  and  the  time  of  the  trial  drew  on 
apace,  to  see  Louis—the  one  human  being 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  issue — lying 
there  unconsdous  of  the  momentous  crisis 
in  his  life  that  was  at  hand. 

"It  is  terrible  to  see  him  laid  so  low,  and 
yet^  how  much  he  is  spared  !"  said  Damphie 
to  me.  "  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Dacie,  I  think 
Heaven  will  give  him  back  to  us.  It  will 
be  only  to  lose  him  again  I  know;  and 
yet,  on*  hardly  knew  how  precious  he  had 
grown  nntil  one  saw  him  lie  like  that.  It 
makes  a  silence  everywhere  hearing  the 
sound  of  his  voice  no  more.  As  I  pass 
down  the  corridors  men  come  creeping  up 


to  me,  asking  for  news  of  him,  speaking  in 
hushed  voices,  as  if,  even  so  far  away,  they 
feared  to  disturb  him.  There  is  a  little, 
shrivelled-up  creature  —  a  '  cleaner '  I 
think  they  call  him,  he  tidies  up  the  cells 
you  know — well,  he  began  talking  about 
him  yesterday,  afraid  all  the  time,  as  I 
could  see,  lest  some  warder  should  be 
down  on  him  for  speaking.  The  tears 
came  trickling  down  his  poor,  wizened  face 
as  he  told  me  that  'every  man  and 
mother's  son  of  them,  even  to  the  worst, 
had  had  a  friend  in  the  Chaplain.'  " 

It  had  been  a  very  hard  thing  to  manage 
Rebecca  during  her  husband's  illness ;  in- 
deed, some  days  there  was  no  managing 
her  at  all  She  either  lay  like  a  log  or 
raved  like  a  lunatic,  while,  as  to  the  '*  locum 
tenens" — who  had  come  to  take  poor  Louis's 
work,  a  well-meaning  kind  of  man,  who 
began  to  preach  to  her  something  after 
Mr.  Candytuft's  style,,  she  cried  out  to 
him :  "  Shut  up,  can't  you ! "  turned  her 
back  broad  upon  him,  and  would  not 
even  look  round  until  he  had  left  the  cell 

With  Damphie  she  was  sensible  enough; 
and  when  they  let  our  Mazie  go  to  her 
again,  she  rushed  at  her,  caught  her  hand, 
pressed  it  to  her  breast,  and  crooned  over 
it  like  a  woman  over  her  new-born  baba 

I  knew  all  this,  and  recognised  my 
darling's  blessed  power  of  influence ;  but 
I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  told  by 
her,  quite  quietly,  and  much  as  if  she 
were  speaking  of  going  for  a  stroll  in 
Regent's  Park,  that  she  had  resolved  to  be 
with  Rebecca  on  the  day  of  the  trial. 

"You!"  I  cried,  siting  down  with  a 
jerk,  and  flinging  my  cap-strings  over  my 
shoulders  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment ; 
"  it  wiU  kill  you.  All  the  people  staring — 
the  hot,  crowded  court — the  suspense " 

"  Oh  no,  it  won't  1 "  she  said,  smiling  a 
little  at  my  energy.  How  seldom  she 
smiled  now,  the  poor  child !  "  Louis 
cannot  go,  you  seCi  dear,  and  so  I  must  go 
for  him.  Damphie  thinks  it  right,  and 
BO  do  L" 

Of  course,  if  Damphie  thought  it  right, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  still 

Oh  the  long  hours  when  the  brother  and 
sister  were  gone.  Oh  the  horror  of  hearing 
the  prison-van  rattling  over  the  stones  in 
the  court  below,  and  knowing  that  the 
wretched  prisoner,  Louis  Draycott's  wife, 
was  being  taken  to  her  ordeal  1 

I  took  my  place  beside  the  sick  bed. 
I  told  Bessy  to  go  out  and  take  a  turn 
about  the  streets.  She  was  looking  tired 
and  wan,  poor,  kindly  soul  I — as  well  she 
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might,  for  we  could  not  make  her  take  any 
rest 

'*He  Btood  by  me  in  my  trouble,  and 
FU  8tand  by  him  in  his.''  That  was  all  we 
could  get  from  her,  and  there  certainly 
was  no  arguing  with  such  determination. 
But  she  let  me  have  my  own  way  now, 
merely  flinging  a  small  arrow  at  me  as  she 
left  the  room. 

*<I  hope  you  can  manage  the  ice-bag, 
m'armf" 

"Perfectly,  thank  you,"  I  answered, 
with  a  calm  and  dignified  air. 

And  then  I  heard  her  grumbling  to  some 
one  outside — Gkorge  Bramble,  if  I  was  not 
mistaken — about  being  sent  away,  and 
**  made  a  fuss  with." 

No  matter.  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  and 
I  had  got  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  in  my  own  way. 

My  own  way  was  this.  First,  I  saw  to 
the  ice-bagp,  that  Bessy  had,  as  it  were, 
flung  at  my  head  as  she  left  the  room. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  press  too 
heavily,  and  yet  they  must  keep  the  poor, 
aching  head — from  which  the  thick,  dark 
locks  had  been  shorn  so  mercilessly — cool. 
I  felt  sure  that  the  sick  man's  lips  were 
less  dry,  less  black  and  baked  than  they 
had  been.  I  even  fancied  some  conscious- 
ness was  discernible,  as  every  now  and 
again  I  passed  a  moistened  feather  over 
them.  I  fancied  they  closed  upon  the 
feather  with  a  sucking  motion.  I  fancied 
there  was  less  muttering  delirium;  that 
the  stillness  that  wrapped  him  round  was 
more  like  sleep,  and  less  like  stupor.  My 
heart  began  to  beat  a  little  faster,  my 
old  cheeks  to  flush.  Hope  is  very  like 
wine  in  its  effects  when  newly  kindling, 
as  most  of  us  know  who  have  drunk  of  its 
invigorating  cup.  It  seemed  natural  to  go 
down  softly  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed^ 
take  the  fevered  hand  in  both  my  own, 
and  pray  Heaven  that  this  dear  new 
hope  of  mine  might  prove  a  living  thing. 
I  was  glad  that  Mazie  was  not  there  to 
share  it,  lest  it  should  prove  but  **  a  vain 
thing  fondly  invented ; "  but  I  prayed  out 
of  my  full  heart  that  it  might  not  be 
a  mere  fancy. 

When  Bessy  returned — which  was  not 
for  an  hour  or  two — I  said  not  a  word 
about  thinking  that  our  patient  might  be 
*'on  the  turn."  The  very  idea  seemed 
something  sacred  and  precious,  only  to  be 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  woman  who 
loved  him.     I  was  not  going  to  take  the 


gloss  off  it  by  speaking  of  it  to  any  one 
else,  not  even  to  Bessy. 

She  was  very  good.  She  got  me  some 
tea  in  the  next  room,  and  made  me  lie 
down  on  the  soft  old  sofa  by  the  fireplace 
— indeed,  I  think  I  must  have  dozed,  hug- 
ging, as  it  were,  that  sweet  hope  of  mine 
to  my  breast,  for  the  room  was  quite  dusk 
and  dark,  and  Dumphie  was  standing  by 
me  when  next  I  remembered  anything.  I 
sat  up  with  a  plunge.  I  seemed  to  have 
no  power  to  ask  a  single  question. 

But  there  was  no  need. 

Dumphie's  arms  were  round  me  in  a 
moment ;  Dumphie's  hand  was  smoothing 
back  my  ruffled  hair  under  my  crumpled  cap. 

*'  The  jury  brought  it  in  manslaughter," 
he  said,  quietly.  "The  sentence  is — five 
years'  penal  servitude.  Grey  managed  the 
case  admirably,  and  Rebecca  was  very 
good.  Poor  soul !  she  said  she  would  be 
quite  quiet  if  only  Mazie  might  stand 
where  she  could  see  her  face." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  two  doctors  ar- 
rived just  as  Dumphie  had  done  speaking. 

They  passed  into  the  inner  room,  where 
Louis  lay,  and  there,  kneeling  by  his  side, 
was  Mazie.  She  looked  up  as  we  all  went 
in.  She  had  a  strange  light  on  her  face — 
a  sort  of  ripple  and  quiver  of  uncertain  joy. 

"  See  1 "  she  said,  "  see  1 "  and  she  passed 
her  tender  hand  again  and  again  over  the 
hollowed  temple  of  the  face  that  was  no 
longer  flushed  with  fever,  but  pale  and 
beskded  with  sweat  under  her  fingers. 

The  doctors  bent  over  the  sick  man, 
turning  his  face  gently  towards  the 
western  glow  that  came  in  through  the 
high,  narrow  window. 

The  eyes  were  no  longer  half-shut,  half- 
open,  misty,  dull,  unseeing.  They  were  as 
softly  closed  as  those  of  a  sleeping  child, 
and  the  lone,  dark  lashes  lay  against  the 
sunken  cheek. 

**The  turn  has  come — ^he  will  live," 
said  the  prison  surgeon,  and  the  other 
bowed  in  sUent  assent.  As  for  Mazie,  she 
hid  her  face  against  the  pillow  whereon 
that  dear  head  rested,  and  was  very  still. 

An  hour  later,  Louis  Draycott  awoke 
from  that  blessed  slumber.  He  looked  up 
into  the  tender  face  that  bent  above  him. 

"  Is  this  my  sweetheart  1 "  he  said. 

The  look  that  met  his,  the  smile  that 
trembled  on  the  lips  pale  with  watching, 
answered  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
BROWNIE  ANTICIPATES  HER  FORTUNE. 

*'Mr.  Anderson,"  eaid  Brownie,  meet- 
ing the  Doctor  the  next  morning,  ''  you 
have  not  sent  the  book  you  promised  me." 

"  No,"  he  replied.  '*  I  intended  doing 
80  yeaterdaji  bat  could  not  put  my  hand 
upon  it.  I  have  written  to  London  for 
another  copy.  But  I  really  ought  to  ad- 
minister a  caution  at  the  same  time,  Miss 
Northcott.  Although  I  set  you  so  bad  an 
example,  this  is  really  not  a  matter  to  play 
witL'' 

''SI  succeed  as  well  as  I  expect  to  do," 
she  said,  'Mt  will  hardly  be  play  to  any- 
body.   In  any  case  it  is  not  play  to  me." 

"You  will  not  succeed,"  he  continued. 
"Even  if  your  theory  is  correct — and  I 
do  not  think  it  is — mesmerism  will  not 
help  you  to  establish  it.  Miss  Northcott, 
I  don't  want  to  intrude,  but  yon  have 
honoured  me — ^and,  believe  me,  I  do  regard 
it  as  a  great  honour — with  your  confidence; 
and  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  your 
meetbg  with  such  a  cruel  disappointment 
as  yours  must  be.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
put  this  unpromising  scheme  from  your 
mind.'' 

It  was  impossible  that  such  advice  as 
this  should  not  rouse  her  fears  of  faUure. 
Bat  Brownie  had  become  fanatical.  Her 
faith  in  Clement's  innocence  led  her  to 
believe  that  a  way  of  establishing  it  must 
sorely  bo  found ;  nay,  she  believed  that, 
Anderson's  dpubts  notwithstanding,  it  had 
been  found  already. 
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"I  shall  continue  to  count  upon  your 
help  when  the  time  comes,"  she  said. 

"It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war," 
he  replied.  "I  admire  your  confidence 
more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  but  your  plan  is 
not  practicable.  As  to  my  assistance,  you 
know  you  have  only  to  command  my 
services  in  any  way." 

For  the  next  few  days  Brownie  could 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  bat  mesmerism. 
It  was  mesmerism  at  breakfast,  lancheon, 
and  dinner. 

"Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Northcott  one 
evening,  when  they  were  all  together, 
"  this  persistent  talking  of  mesmerism  is 
not  becoming.  It  is  not  nice  for  a  young 
girl" 

"  I  do  so  long  to  try  my  'prentice  hand 
on  some  one,  was  the  daring  answer. 
"  Let  me  operate  on  you,  Maud." 

Maud  declined  with  a  grimace  of 
dislike. 

"I  consider  it  an  unholy  thing  to  at- 
tempt to  pry  into  a  person's  mind,"  said 
Mrs.  Northcott. 

"Uncle  Walter,"  remarked  Brownie, 
turning  appealingly  to  Mr.  Litton,  "did 
not  iSt.  Anderson  tell  you  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pry  into  one's  thoughts  by  means 
of  mesmerism ) " 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  I  believe  he  did,"  said 
Mr.  Litton,  stretching  out  his  short,  fat 
legs  and  rubbing  his  hands  cheerfully. 

"As  you  and  Uncle  Walter  appear  so 
satisfied  about  it,"  said  Maud  —  uncon- 
sciously playing  into  her  cousin's  hands 
— *'you  had  better  pursue  the  investigation 
together.  You  won't  mind  how  often 
Brownie  experiments  upon  you,  will  you, 
uncle  1" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Maud,  I've  had 
about  enough  of  it,"  was  his  answer.  "  I 
hate  to  make  an  ass  of  myself." 
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"  Or  to  make  a  horse  of  a  chair/'  sug- 
gested Maud. 

"  Just  so.  Why  don't  you  practise  on 
Lion,  Maggie ) " 

The  matter  was  dropped  for  the  time ; 
but  the  next  mining  Brownie  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Litton  in  the  study,  where  he 
always  smoked  until  luncheon  time. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  about  your  gold- 
mine," she  began. 

A  great  many  persons  thought  about 
the  gold-mine — after  taking  shares  in  it 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Litton, 
anxious  to  hear  more. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  sold  nearly  all  the 
shares  1 " 

"  Well,  not  quite  all.  A  good  many — a 
very  fair  number.    Captain  Oliver " 

"  Has  he  bought  any.  Uncle  Walter  1 " 

'*  N-no — not  exactly  bought  them.  But 
he  has  interest,  you  see,  and  so  many  of 
his  friends  have  the  principal — at  least, 
they  had  it." 

'*I  was  thinking  I  should  like  a  few 
more  shares,"  she  said. 

''Hum,  ha  I  I  think  you  forget  that 
four  pounds  per  share  are  payable  on 
application,  Margaret.  Slipped  your 
memory,  ehl" 

*<I  could  pay  the  money  altogether, 
you  know,  when  I  come  of  age " 

"  Say  the  word,  Margaret.  How  many 
shares  would  you  like,  my  dear  girl  t " 

"  I  should  like — a  hundred,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  she  answered ;  and  she  waited  to 
observe  the  effect  of  her  words. 

*'  Ah,"  he  cried,  jumping  from  hia  chair, 
excitedly,  '<  you're  wise  in  your  generation, 
Maggie.  You  shall  sign  the  form  of  appli- 
cation at  once,  and  you  can  give  me  the 
cheque  for  the  eight  pounds  per  share  on 
your  birthday ;  eight  hundred  pounds,  you 
know,  Maggie.  Eight  hundred,  and  forty 
pounds  you  owe  on  the  others,  that  will  be 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  You 
see  how  it  is  done.  Why,  these  shares 
will  be  a  nice  little  birthday  present  for 
you,  won't  it  1  I  tell  you  what^"  and  he 
tapped  her  shoulder  confidentially,  as  he 
brought  his  shiny  face  very  near  her  own, 
*'no1^y  you  know  is  likely  to  give  you  a 
better." 

"Here  is  one  stipulation  I  mean  to 
make,"  she  said,  when  the  business  had 
been  transacted  to  Mr.  Litton's  entire  satii^ 
faction.  "We  generally  have  a  kind  of 
party  on  our  birthdays,  Maud  and  L  It 
will  not  be  a  large  one  this  year,  but  I 
particidarly  want  you  to  be  here.  You 
will  be  sure  to  come,  won't  you  f " 


He  promised,  with  great  alacrity, 
adding : 

"  You  think  you  will  get  your  money  to 
the  very  day,  Margaret  1  Not  that  it 
matters;  only  business  is  business,  and  I 
was  always  a  beggar  for  punctuality/' 

"  We  will  make  a  bargain,"  she  replied ; 
"but,  first  of  all,  I  must  let  you  into  a 
little  secret  of  mine.  You.  have  not  for- 
gotten our  talk  about  mesmerism  last 
night  f  Well,  on  the  Fifth  I  want  to  try 
some  more  experiments  like  that  at  the 
Rectory.  Mr.  Anderson  has  promised  to 
lend  me  a  book,  and  you  shall  read  it.  He 
says  I  shall  not  succeed,  but  I  am  confident 
I  shall,  especially  if  you  will  help  me. 
You  see,  it  will  be  a  capital  way  of 
amusing  the  people.  We  must  have  a  few 
rehearsals " 

"  You  said  something  about  a  bargain," 
suggested  Mr.  Litton. 

"So  I  did,"  she  answered.  "If  you 
will  promise  to  help  me  over  this  little 
experiment,  I  wUl  undertake  to  give  you 
the  cheque  for  eight  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  before  I  sleep  that  night." 

Her  eagerness  was  so  evident,  that,  if 
Mr.  Litton  had  not  been  himself  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  she  held  out,  it  must  have 
betrayed  her. 

"  All  right,  Margaret,  it's  a  bargain,"  he 
exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand  in  his  excite- 
ment.    *'  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help  you,  and 

you But  suppose,  after  aU,  that  you 

don't  get  your  money  on  the  Fifth?" 

"  Then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Yaile  to  lend  me 
some,"  she  assured  him.  "  If  I  am  alive 
on  my  birthday,  and  you  do  as  I  have 
asked  you,  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from 
giving  you  the  money." 

"Please  to  remember  the  Fifth  of 
November,"  he  laughed;  "but  we  won't 
have  any  treason  or  plot,  mind,  eh  f " 

"  You  confounded  little  fool  I "  he  added, 
when  she  had  left  him,  as  he  tilted  back 
his  chair  and  stuck  his  hands  in  the  top 
of  his  trousers. 

Brownie  had  played  a  somewhat 
dangerous  game.  She  did  not  mind  the 
price  she  was  to  pay ;  the  danger  was  lest 
the  liberality  of  the  offer  should  itself 
rouse  Mr.  Litton's  suspicions.  Brownie  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  if  he  was  innocent 
of  the  forgery,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  suspect,  nor  to  realise  that  it  was  possible 
for  Mr.  Litton  to  be  a  swindler  so  far  as  his 
mine  was  concerned,  and  yet  not  to  have 
committed  the  forgery.  Her  faith  in 
Clement  was  absolute;  and  this  neces- 
sarily implied  disbelief  in  Mr.  littoa 
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Hastening  to  her  own  room,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping. 

<<0h,  I  hate  myself;  I  hate  myself  T' 
she  cried ;  "  and  when  he  knows  he  may 
hate  and  despise  me  too  1 " 

Her  recent  anxiety,  the  constant  thinking 
of  one  subject,  had  reduced  her  to  such  a 
condition  that  it  was  easy  to  break  down 
altogether.  But  now  one  of  her  chief 
difficulties  was  overcome,  and  by  holding 
out  this  large  bait  to  Mr.  Litton,  she 
thought  she  had  made  sure  of  his  presence 
at  the  appointed  time.  Anderson  had 
promised  his  assistance,  Clement  had  con- 
sented to  postpone  his  enlistment.  But 
yet  there  might  be  accidents ;  so  little  was 
needed  to  spoil  her  plans.  A  slight  ad- 
ditional indulgence  on  Mr.  Litton's  part, 
illness  on  her  own,  or  interference  from 
Mrs.  Northcott. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  his  drive  with 
Brownioi  and  the  day  following  this  inter- 
view between  her  and  Mr.  Litton,  that 
Clement  set  out  once  more  for  the 
Nook. 

Every  morning,  since  that  of  his  abrupt 
departure  to  pursue  the  frightened  Kitty, 
had  seen  him  at  Mrs.  Oliver's  house,  and 
yet  the  horse  had  not  been  mounted. 
But  on  this  Tuesday  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  attempt  being  made ;  and 
by  ^e  end  of  the  week  Clement  would  be 
free  to  leave  Middleton. 

October  had  just  commenced,  the  lanes 
were  deep  in  mud,  and  already  his  gaiters 
were  spattered  when  he  entered  Mrs. 
Oliver's  presence. 

She  accompanied  him  to  the  paddock  by 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  groom  soon 
brought  out  the  horse;  a  vicious-looking 
brute,  whose  tail  tried  to  hide  itself,  while 
bia  ears  were  set  suspiciously  backwards. 

''VVL  take  his  head,"  said  Clement  to 
the  groom.  ''You  run  and  stick  that 
hurdle  up." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir;  but  you'll  never  get 
him  over,"  answered  the  man. 

"We'll  see;  you  do  as  I  tell  you," 
said  Clement,  quietly,  whilst  Mrs.  Oliver 
looked  on,  quite  confident  in  his  power  to 
secure  his  own  safety. 

Swinging  himself  into  the  saddle, 
Obment  put  the  horse  round  the  small 
field  at  a  gallop ;  after  two  or  three  laps 
btinging  him  straight  at  the  hurdle. 

The  animal  stopped  dead.  Again  they 
galloped  round  the  paddock,  and  once  more 
Clement  had  all  his  work  to  keep  his 
•eat  when  they  reached  the  hurdle.     The 


third  time  the  horse  rose  to  the  jump, 
but  on  reaching  the  other  side  stumbled, 
and  fell  on  one  knee,  whilst  Clement 
turned  a  somersault  over  his  head. 

He  was  on  his  feet  with  the  reins  in  his 
hand  in  an  instant,  but  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mrs.  Oliver  short  of  the  horse's 
return  to  his  stable. 

"He  has  already  half  maddened  my 
husband,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  want  him  to 
kiU  my  friend." 

"  He  might  do  many  worse  things  than 
that,"  answered  Clement.  *'  You  saw  that 
he  was  becoming  more  tractable.  I  cannot 
give  him  up ;  the  fall  was  a  mere  accident. 
It  might  have  happened  to  the  best  regu- 
lated horse." 

"  Then,  let  me  give  you  some  luncheon 
first,"  she  insisted;  and  with  this  object 
Clement  fdlowed  her  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.      DISASTER. 

Tuesday  was  Mrs.  Northcott's  "at 
home"  day,  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon found  her  sitting  with  Brownie  and 
Maud  in  the  drawing-room  at  Eastwood. 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell  caused  Mrs. 
Northcott  to  start  from  her  chair ;  which 
she  was  about  to  resume  when  a  house- 
maid, whose  face  was  as  pale  as  her  apron, 
abruptly  entered  the  room. 

"Please,  m'm " 

"Whatever  is  the  matter  nowl" 
demanded  Mrs.  ]^orthcott,  impatient  to 
hear;  but  defeating  her  own  end  by  the 
interruption. 

"  Please,  m'm,  Mr.  Clement " 

Maud  ran  towards  the  messenger  of 
ill-tidings  at  once;  but  Brownie  did  not 
stir ;  sitting  there  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other  in  apparent  bewilderment. 

"  Mr.  Clement's  met  with  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident," faltered  the  housemaid.  "  They've 
laid  his  poor  broken  body  at  Mrs.  Oliver's, 
up  at  the  Nook,  and  James,  as  is  Mrs. 
Oliver's  groom,  is  downstairs  a-waiting." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my 
brother  is  dead,"  cried  Maud,  while  Brownie 
still  sat  as  mute  and  pale  as  a  statue. 

The  girl  suggested  the  desirabiUty  of 
summoning  James,  and,  after  much  rub- 
bing of  his  feet,  the  groom  at  last  entered 
the  drawing-room. 

"  The  horse  fell  back  on  un,"  was  his 
account.  "  I  knew  how  it'd  be,  and  told 
Master  Northcott,  only  he  wouldn't  be 
warned.  A  brute  that  horse  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  ladies.  He  reared  and  then 
rolled  back,  with  Master  Northcott  under- 
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neath  an;  and  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive  when  we  picked  on  ap — ^the  missus 
and  me — is  more'n  I  can  tell  you." 

All  was  hurry  and  excitement  now,  and, 
in  leis  than  five  minutes,  Maud  was  ready 
to  start  for  the  Nook.  Brownie,  who  had 
left  the  room  at  the  same  time  as  her 
cousin,  followed  her  like  a  shadow. 

**  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
go  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Northcott;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of 
the  ill  tidings,  she  broke  her  silence. 

"  I  must  go/'  she  said,  briefly,  her  voice 
sounding  strange  and  muffled  through  the 
thick  veil  she  was  wearing. 

A  minute  or  two  later  they  were  being 
driven  rapidly  towards  the  Nook,  too  busy 
with  their  own  thoughts  to  make  the  least 
attempt  at  conversation. 

Maud  had  never  felt  the  slightest 
surprise  at  Brownie's  enthusiasm  for  her 
brother;  only  envy  of  her  capacity  for 
belief  in  him.  But  if  she  could  have  seen 
through  tiiat  veil  as  Brownie  sat  so  still 
and  erect  beside  her,  she  would  hardly 
have  recognised  her  cousin. 

For  Brownie  reproached  herself  as  the 
cause  of  Clement's  disaster.  If  she  had 
not  months  ago  persuaded  him  to  remain 
at  Middleton,  it  could  never  have  hap- 
pened. Moreover,  she  foresaw  the  ruin  of 
all  her  fondest  hopes,  just  when  they 
promised  complete  fulfilment. 

<*The  blinds  are  not  drawn  down, 
Maud  I "  she  gasped  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  house ;  and  a  minute 
or  two  kter  they  were  actually  at  the 
gate,  towajrds  which  Anderson  hastened 
from  the  house  to  meet  them. 

"  I  am  so  glad  they  sent  for  you,"  said 
Brownie,  relieved  to  know  that  her  cousin 
was  in  such  good  hands. 

"  How  is  he  1 "  asked  Maud,  putting  the 
question  which  Brownie  dared  not  utter. 

'<  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  He  is  one  big 
bruise  from  head  to  foot  It  is  hardly 
likely  he  can  have  come  off  without 
internal  injury.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
examine  him  yet  —  until  the  contusions 
have  gone  down  a  little.  He  is  still  un- 
conscious." 

"  Who  is  with  him  1 "  enquired  Maud,  as 
they  entered  the  house. 

''One  of  the  best  nurses  I  have  ever 
known,"  was  Anderson's  enthusiastic 
answer. 

"  Why  did  they  not  bring  him  home — 
they  might  have  known — they  ought  to 
have  brought  him  home  I "  exclaimed 
Brownie,  almost  passionately. 


"Tou  forget  his  condition,"  said 
Anderson,  gently.  **  He  lay  between  life 
and  death ;  to  have  carried  him  an  extra 
hundred  yards  might,  for  all  we  can  tell, 
have  turned  the  scale.  Mrs.  Oliver  has 
been  kindness  itself;  no  experienced  nurse 
could  have  proved  more  efficient.  But  of 
course,"  he  added,  ''you  will  not  care  to 
tax  her  in  this  way  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary." 

Brownie  looked  at  the  Doctor  grate- 
fuUy. 

*'  Of  course  it  is  my  place  to  nurse  my 
brother,"  said  Maud. 

Anderson  expressed  his  approval  of  this 
suggestion,  and  after  adding  farther  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
looked  at  his  watch  and  declared  that  he 
must  be  going. 

"I  shall  return  in  a  very  few  hours," 
he  said,  whereupon  Maud  asked  him  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  Brownie. 

"  But  you  won't  send  me  away  without 
seeing  him  I"  pleaded  her  cousin;  and 
after  doing  his  utmost  to  dissuade  her  in 
vain,  Anderson  led  the  way  to  the  room 
where  Clement  had  been  laid. 

A  mist  seemed  to  rise  before  Brownie's 
eyes  as  she  entered  the  chamber,  until, 
seeing  Mrs.  Oliver  by  the  bedside,  her 
senses  speedily  returned. 

Little  did  she  suspect  of  how  many  con- 
versations between  Clement  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  she  had  formed  the  subjects 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  iconised  grief 
one  thought  would  persist  in  obtruding 
itself,  and  she  most  heartily  wished  that 
the  accident  had  happened  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nook. 

The  last  hour  had  been  on  the  whole  a 
happy  one  to  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  had  found 
sincere  pleasure  in  doing  her  utmost  for 
Clement  Her  reputation  was  a  bad  one — 
although  it  would  have  puzzled  anybody 
to  tell  why — and  in  the  sequel  it  may  be 
thought  that  she  did  really  deserve  con- 
demnation. But  the  most  righteous  man 
has  his  contemptible  moments,  and  the 
worst  woman  in  the  world  may  be  worthy 
of  Heaven  now  and  then. 

Left  alone  with  Brownie,  Mra  Oliver 
placed  her  arm  caressingly  round  her  waist 
and  led  her  to  Clement's  side. 

Poor  girl !  when  she  looked  down  upon 
him  whom  she  had  last  seen  in  all  the 
pride  of  his  conscious  strength,  and  saw 
his  bruised  face,  and  heavy,  comatose  con- 
dition, it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  again  be  the  same  as  the  Clement  she 
had  known.    All  her  grand  castles  came 
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tombliiig   about   her  earsi  and  their  fall 
seemed  to  Stan  her. 

^'He  will  never  know,  he  will  never 
know  1 "  she  moaned ;  and,  moving  quietly 
towards  the  door,  Mrs.  Oliver  left  the 
broken-hearted  girl  alone  with  him,  of 
whom  she  had  thought  so  hopefully  until 
now,  when  Fate  itself  seemed  to  be  so 
strong  against  him. 

They  found  her  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  shortly  afterwards  she  was  once 
more  on  the  way  to  Eastwood,  receiving 
from  Anderson  such  aid  and  consolation  as 
perhaps  no  one  was  better  able  to  afiord 
than  himself. 

Three  hours  later,  the  Doctor  was  again 
driving  to  the  Nook.  As  he  alighted  from 
hia  hued  carriage,  he  narrowly  escaped 
coming  into  contact  with  a  man  at  the 
gate. 

"What's  upl  My  name  is  Oliver — 
Captain  Oliver.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you!"  was  the  reply  to  the  Doctor's 
apology. 

"  You  can  let  me  in  to  see  my  patient,  if 
you  will.  By-the-bye,  if  you  have  only 
just  arrived,  you  probably  have  not  heard 
of  the  accident." 

''Is  it  my  wife)  That  confounded 
horse,  I  suppose.  I  expected  as  much," 
and  Captun  Oliver  betrayed  not  the  least 
anxiety  or  hurry  to  enter  and  ascertain 
the  facts. 

"  Yon  are  right  as  to  the  horse,  vnrong 
as  to  the  rider,"  said  Andersoa 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Litton  has 

been  fool  enough "  he  began,  when 

Anderson,  impatient  to  enter,  explained 
that  it  was  Clement  Northcott  who  had 
come  to  grief. 

"  Why  did  they  bring  him  here  1  My 
house  is  not  a  hospital,"  demanded  Captain 
Oliver,  and,  too  much  disgusted  to  wait  to 
hear  more,  Anderson  hastened  upstairs  to 
his  patient 

Whilst  Maud  took  up  her  station  by 
the  bedside,  Mrs.  Oliver  had  attempted  to 
flolace  herself  with  a  novel  Her  husband 
entering  tiie  room  abruptly,  disturbed 
her. 

"  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon,"  was 
hex  not  very  cordial  greeting. 

"There  isn't  much  temptation  to  come 
home,  in  any  case;  and,  now  you  have 
timed  the  place  into  a  hospital,  the  sooner 
I  am  out  of  it  again  the  better." 

"  If  there  b  no  temptation,  it  is  a  pity 
yott  came  at  all,"  she  retorted. 

^'  And  keep  this  going  for  you  and  your 
paupers  of  friends,"  he  said,  with  an  oath.- 


'<  Your  cursed  extravagance  would  ruin  a 
millionaire." 

"  Which  you  are  not,"  she  murmured, 
as  though  she  were  afraid  to  speak  the 
words  aloud,  but  yet  could  not  altogether 
resist  the  innuendo. 

He  strode  to  her  side,  imd  seizing  the 
book  she  pretended  still  to  read,  flnog  it 
to  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

"Drop  that  tone.  Belle!"  he  said,  de- 
liberately. '*1  came  here  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  yon.  Things  can't  go  on 
like  this ;  I  want  money,  and  by  Heaven 
I  would  have  bled  young  Northcott,  but 
for  this  miserable  affair.  Has  Litton  been 
here,  to-day  1 " 

•'No." 

•'  Then,  just  write  and  tell  him  to  lose 
no  time.  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  man 
play  with  me.  I  can  spoil  his  little  game, 
and  I  will,  if  he  doesn't  play  fair.  I 
know  he's  a  liar,  and  I  know  he's  a 
thief " 

"Your  accusation  proves  him  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,"  she  answered. 

"  So  he  has  a  champion,  has  he  f  I'll  tell 
you  what.  Belle,"  he  added,  going  closer  by 
her  side  and  hissing  the  words  slowly 
into  her  ear,  *'  if  he  would  rid  me  of  one 
drag,  I'd  cry  quits  for  everything " 

She  sprang  away  and  began  to  pace 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  whilst 
Captain  Oliver  critically  selected  a  cigar 
fiom  his  case^  rolled  its  end  deliberately 
between  his  lips,  and,  b'ghting  it,  watched 
his  wife  with  a  smile  that  goaded  her 
almost  to  madness. 


YACHTING  IN  STILL  WATERS. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.      PART  L 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  pages  of 
'<  Punch"  were  enriched  by  one  of  those 
original  ideas  which  become  in  the 
couTEe  of  time  household  words,  while, 
as  the  busy  tide  of  life  flows  on,  both 
the  source  and  the  author  are  lost  in 
oblivion.  It  was  to  the  clever  and  fertile 
mind  of  Mrs.  Guy,  wife  of  General  Guy, 
and  daughter  of  one  of  our  gallant  Baltic 
Admirals,  Sir  James  Plumridge,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  that  valuable  but 
little  heeded  '*  advice  to  persons  about  to 
marry  " — Don't. 

To  persons  about  to  yacht^  the  same 
counsel  is  respectfully  offered^  with  pro- 
bably the  same  negative  result,  a  trial 
being  in  either  case  preferred.  Should, 
therefore^  your  heart  be  set  upon  yachting, 
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a  stomach  prepared  for  any  fate,  either  to 
"  labour  or  to  wait,"  should  form  part  of 
your  personal  property,  as  in  small  vessels 
-—of  which  class  alone  my  experiences  will 
be  recounted  —  there  is  but  scant  con- 
venience for  a  square  meal  till  you  are 
safely  anchored  in  port  No  one,  there- 
fore, to  whom  a  good  cook  is  essential, 
should  think  of  embarking  in  a  fifteen- 
tonner;  but,  with  the  hope  of  imparting 
some  small  portion  of  the  health  and 
pleasure  to  others  that  we  get  out  of  our 
little  ship,  these  experiences  are  written. 
To  the  great  majority  of  women,  rough 
water  and  long  spells  of  sea-sickness  are 
most  distasteful,  whereas,  when  the  haven 
is  reached,  it  is  one  of  peace  and  happiness. 
Like  the  snail,  you  are  always  at  home,  no 
small  comfort  in  out-of-the-way  places.  To 
this  species  of  mariner  my  advice  and  ex- 
perience is  addressed  with  keenest  personal 
sympathy. 

The  first  desideratum  is  to  possess  a 
vessel;  and,  of  course,  the  really  satis- 
factory thing  to  do,  is  to  describe  and 
embody  your  ideas  of  comfort,  and  entrust 
the  creation  thereof  to  Mr.  Samuel  White, 
at  East  Oowes,  as  we  did,  or  to  Camper 
and  Nichohon,  Hatcher,  or  men  of  their 
stamp,  at  your  own  port ;  but  building  is 
quite  ruinous,  unless  you  mean  your  boat 
to  last  for  we^d  or  woe,  as  you  do  your  house. 
An  enormous  difference  exists  between  the 
buUding  price  and  that  for  which  you 
could  sell  her  the  next  season.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
society,  when  the  old  landed  proprietors, 
unwilling  to  screw  their  tenants,  content 
themselves  with  a  modest  corner  of  their 
own  house,  and  put  down  carriage,  yacht, 
and  hunter,  while  ''cotton,  worsted,  and 
linen"  own  the  crack  racer?,  it  is  the 
cheapest  thing  to  buy  what  you  want. 
Bows  of  forlorn  little  ships,  with  a  figura- 
tive broom  at  the  masthead,  and  their 
sides  hung  with  aged  hurdles,  lie  thickly 
in  the  mud  at  each  yachting  port,  only 
waiting  for  a  purchaser  at  a  quarter  their 
building  price. 

The  second,  and  highly  desirable  neces- 
sity, if  not  a  seaman  yourself,  is  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  sailor-man  who  can  take 
you  in  and  out  of  port,  and  knows  his 
marks.  You  will  certainly  then  be  under 
his  thumb  to  be  taken  about  just  where  he 
pleases,  while  imagining  you  are  pleasing 
yourseU.  For  instance,  if  you  fancy  a 
cruise  to  Poole,  and  he  does  not  find  that 
port  convivial,  the  especial  dangers  of 
Poole  Bar  will  be  enlarged  upon,  till  all 


idea  of  going  there  is  quite  driven  oat  of 
your  head.  This  species  of  skipper  has  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  the  weathw  in  pro- 
spective. The  sky  is  dirty  —  thick  as 
mustard,  first  thing,  and  a  gale  of  wind  in- 
evitable— but  then,  you  see,  it  disconcerts 
so  many  of  his  little  arrangements  to  get 
under  weigh ;  the  coat  of  the  mainsail  has 
to  be  unlaced;  his  little  bits  of  rope  on 
the  deck  come  out  of  curl ;  not  to  mention 
the  lot  of  work  entailed  upon  him  by  a 
cruise.  So  he  must  be  excused  if  he  pre- 
fers you  to  remain  in  port,  where  he 
is  idleness  personified.  The  same  man  at 
sea  can  nowhere  be  beat  in  knowledge  of 
seamanship,  activity,  neat-handednees,  and 
endurance. 

A  yachtsman  keeps  things  clean,  to 
begin  with,  so  does  not  require  those  tre- 
mendous cleansings  that  a  mano'-watV 
man  indulges  in,  after  having  reduced 
everything  to  an  appalling  condition  of 
chaos  and  dirt.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
contemptuous  and  disgusted  expression  of 
countenance  put  on  by  a  regular  yachts- 
man, when,  what  he  terms^  '<  longshore 
gentis "  come  on  deck  in  boots  and  black- 
ing. He  looks  at  them  as  if  they  were 
cockroaches  walking  about  a  kitchen,  say- 
ing nothing,  but  thinking  a  lot.  A  man-o'- 
war's  boat  is  also  his  especial  abhorrence ; 
dashing  up  alongside,  the  bowman  sticking 
a  sharp-pointed  boathook  into  the  lovely, 
rounded  side  of  his  dear  vessel,  not  to 
speak  of  a  yard  or  two  of  paint,  in  which 
you  could  see  your  face,  nicely  scraped  off  as 
they  finally  depart. 

When  not  under  weigh,  a  yachtsman's 
day  is  passed  in  gazing  at  the  sky,  and 
what  he  terms  the  ''  wrack,"  which  means 
any  sort  of  angry,  dark-looking  cloud,  and 
observing  with  keenest  criticism  the  sea, 
tide,  and  nautical  or  unnautical  proceedings 
of  his  neighbours.  Notwithstanding  a 
paucity  of  occupation,  he  is  a  very  early 
riser,  getting  about  as  soon  as  it  is  light. 
There  he  is,  with  the  earliest  dawn,  baz- 
nagging  on  deck,  washing  down  and 
scrubbing  with  a  little  hard  broom  that 
picks  all  the  white-lead  out  of  the  deck- 
seams,  and  making  a  to-do  enough  to  wake 
the  dead  just  over  where  you  are  lying, 
and  otherwise  passing  hours  of  life  in  the 
beautiful  early  mcmiing,  whUe  the  "  gent," 
or  his  *' owner,"  as  he  terms  you,  are  in 
your  second  peaceful  sleep.  Bat  from  the 
first  you  have  been  rudely  awakened  at 
the  commencement  of  the  skipper's  dis- 
tressing activity.  When  at  last  you  show 
signs  of  life,  and  look  up  the  hatchway. 
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there  he  is,  settled  on  hia  favourite  **  bit," 
pipe  alight,  exactly  as  he  appeared  the 
night  before.  It  is  then  he  has  so  much 
to  say  anent  the  appearance  of  the  sky  at 
t  break  of  day.  '<It  has  a  wicked  appear- 
ance;" "there's  wind  in  it,"  or  "dirt;" 
"it's  noways  promising ;"  or  the  morning 
may  be  "gandy,''  in  which  case  the  worst 
is  to  be  apprehended.  I  never  knew  a 
"gaudy"  morning,  that  is,  a  most  lovely, 
sunny,  hot,  still  morning,  that  did  not 
bring  forth  something  undesirable.  Now 
it  is  that  your  wary,  experienced  old  hand 
will  prove  his  value.  In  the  gay  inex- 
perience of  an  unnautical  life,  such  a  day 
would  be  especially  selected  for  putting 
forth  to  sea,  jaunty  with  big  topsail, 
spinaker,  or  balloon  jib,  to  find,  as  hours 
wear  on,  that  the  day  bom  of  a  *'  gaudy  " 
morning  presents  a  very  different  aspect 
later  on,  and  you  are  glad  to  get  in  any- 
where, shorn  of  your  flying  kites,  and 
drenched  with  green  seas.  The  old  salt, 
however,  knows  all  this.  "Give  me," 
says  he,  surlOy,  as  if  the  gift  were  in  your 
power,  and  grudgingly  accorded,  "a  nice 
grey  misty  morning,  wherein  to  sail  out  to 
sea,  and  plenty  of  sea-room,  and  I  knows 
where  I  am." 

To  be  your  own  skipper,  with  a  good, 
clever,  trustworthy  man  in  charge,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  all  round ;  but  then  you 
must  have  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  really 
know  what  you  are  about,  not  merely 
fancy  you  da  It  is  odd  how  very  seldom 
naval  officers  make  either  good  or  enthu- 

I  elastic  yachtsmen.  They  wul  tell  you  that 
they  had  too  much  of  the  sea  in  youth,  or 
Bome  other  futQe  excuse;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  soldiers,  and  guardsmen  in 
partictdar,  are  the  cleverest  sailors  among 
our  yachtsmen. 

The  shores  of  England  are  generally 
picturesquely,  but  most  incorrectly  repre- 
sented as  hospitable;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  part  of  the  south  coasti  from  the  mouth 
I  of  the  Thames  round  the  North  Foreland, 

SLst  "Sandwich  and  Bomney,  Hastings, 
J  the,  and  Dover,"  up  to  Portsmouth,  is 
inhospitable  in  the  extreme  for  yachting 
purposes ;  a  night  on  the  Goodwin,  or  a  day 
on  the  Gunfleet,  presenting  attractions  the 
reverse  of  desirable. 

Portsmouth  Harbour  is  so  full  of 
men-of-war  and  tenders,  that  its  naviga- 
tion is  only  carried  on  at  extreme  peril  to 
a  email  sailing-vessel.  An  Indian  trooper 
coming  out,  two  or  three  Eyde  and  Gowes 
steamers  bound  in,  the  steam-ferry  from 
Groeport,  a  few  ironclads  on  their  way  to 


the  measured  mile,  together  with  a  torpedo- 
ship  discharging  her  loaded  weapons,  as 
practice,  as  she  swiftly  steams  on,  are 
quite  distracting  enough,  and  leave  little 
room  if  you  would  escape  unscathed. 
Southsea  and  Byde  are  open  roadsteads; 
Bembridge,  Wootton,  and  Barton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  pretty,  picturesque  creeks, 
but  only  for  small  craft,  except  at  high 
tide,  so  that  Gowes  must  be  reached  before 
a  safe  haven  can  be  counted  upon  in  all 
weathers;  and  then  only  up  the  Medina 
river,  where  on  either  side  a  forest  of 
masts  represents  our  fine  collection  of 
yachts,  snug  in  their  winter  berths. 

Cowes  Beads,  with  its  hot,  five-knot  tide, 
is  far  from  a  desirable  place  to  fit  out  in ; 
but  no  finer  sight  of  its  sort  exists  than 
Gowes  Koads,  on  a  still  night  during  the 
regatta  week.  Row  upon  row  of  the  best 
yachts  in  the  world,  each  with  her  bright 
stay-light,  the  Qaeen's  yachts  in  the  place  of 
honour,  with  the  ironclad  guard-ship 
frowning  upon  them  all  But  it  is  also  as 
dangerous  an  amusement  as  you  can  well 
indulge  in,  to  trust  yourself  in  a  rowing- 
boat  among  them.  What  with  the  swirling 
tide,  what  with  tier  upon  tier  of  sharp- 
stemmed  vessels,  each  one  right  in  your 
way  as  you  puU  ashore  to  the  Gastle  after 
a  convivial  evening,  fizzing  little  steam- 
cutters  whizzing  past  at  full  speed  about  a 
yard  ahead,  together  with  the  late  Gowes 
steamer  backing  stem  foremost  out  of  the 
harbour,and  a  blinding  galaxy  of  stay-lights, 
it  is  enough  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
hardiest 

Oar  little  fifteen-tonner  was  built  at 
great  cost,  and  embodied  a  modest  idea  of 
what  a  comfortable  floating  home  —  of 
course  of  the  smallest  dimensions — com- 
bined with  speed  and  handiness,  should 
be.  A  cutter  of  thirty-six  feet  over  all, 
eleven  feet  greatest  beam,  with  a  draught 
of  about  six  feet  three  inches,  represents 
a  good  wholesome  craft;  besides  which, 
her  beautiful  clean  lines,  designed  and 
laid  down  by  her  owner,  make  her  fast, 
certain  in  stays,  and  able  to  eat  to  wind- 
ward in  a  spectral  and  Flying  Dutchman 
sort  of  way,  often  perplexing  to  dull 
sailers  and  clumbungies  in  company.  I 
remember  Mr.  Milner-Oibson,  who  was 
second  to  none  in  maritime  knowledge  and 
experience,  remarking  that  it  was  posi- 
tively uncanny  to  see  our  little  ship  glide 
past  him  in  the  moonlight,  while  his  heavy, 
wholesome  cutter,  the  old  ''  Besolute,"  lay 
motionless  with  her  sails  asleep.  Volumes 
have  been  written  descriptive  of  yachting 
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ander  porilons  and  intensely  disagreeable 
conditions,  of  hair-breadth  escapes^  shaving 
the  rocks,  ploughing  the  mountainous 
waves,  shipping  green  seas,  and  being 
generally  most  miserable,  while  imagining 
you  are  out  for  a  lark.  I  freely  resign 
such  experiences  to  those  who  enjoy  them 
—  and  there  are  many  such  —  confining 
myself  to  the  history  of  all  but  unknown 
nook?,  far  from  society  and  smart  people, 
where  the  dyker,  gull,  heron  and  mallard, 
wild  duck  and  barrow  duck,  the  latter 
especially,  hatch  out  their  young  in  the 
lonely,  inaccessible  sedge  islets,  and  look 
knowingly  at  you  as  you  pass,  quite  kindly 
disposed  towards  you,  and  all  unconscious 
that  you  are  a  destructive  animal  to  avoid 
and  flee  from.  It  seems  unfair  to  harbour 
murderous  intentions  towards  the  swift- 
winged  wild  duck  that  whirrs  quickly 
overhead  in  the  twilight,  albeit  quite 
sensible  of  the  succulent  addition  they 
would  make  to  an  extremely  limited 
larder. 

All  the  winter  through,  our  staunch 
little  craft  reposes  in  the  mud,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Medina  river,  shorn  of  her 
glories,  but  defended  against  all  comers  by 
a  fine  bulwark,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
steamer  and  schooner  on  either  side.  Each 
sunny  winter's  day  sees  her  careful  skipper 
— ^whose  advent  coincided  with  her  own — 
on  board,  lovingly  opening  her  out  to  the 
drying  air,  as  if  she  were  a  living  creature 
to  be  tended  and  cared  for.  I  remember 
a  skipper  carefully  applying  a  series  of  hot 
linseed  poultices  to  a  nasty  dent  in  the 
pretty,  round  side  of  his  beloved  vessel — 
caused  by  a  barge  running  into  her  at 
anchor — to  '*  fetch  it  out/  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  with  signal  success  ! 

The  early  spring  days  see  our  yacht 
floated  out  of  her  muddy  bed,  and  berthed 
inside  some  large  vessel,  secure  from  the 
raids  of  sailing  barges  tacking  up  the  river, 
and  other  enemies  on  the  loose^  where  she 
fits  out  in  a  leisurely  manner,  ensuring  a 
splendid  appearance  later  on.  The 
skipper,  a  steady^  middle-aged  man,  and 
a  young  fellow  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts, 
are,  together  with  the  owner,  suj£cient 
for  a  bonS,-flde  fifteen  tonner  —  not  a 
racing  machine — supposing  the  owner  to 
know  the  stem  of  a  ship  bom  the  stern ; 
if  that  difficult  lesson,  however,  remains 
yet  to  be  learned,  it  is  a  tight  squeeze, 
especially  during  night-passages,  as  it 
entails  more  watch  and  watch  than  is 
altogether  agreeable.  ^  Three  comfortable 
beds  in  the  main  cabin,  two  in  the  fore- 


castle; a  pantry,  lavatory,  two  stoves, 
a  washstand;  tub,  and  lockers  for  clothes, 
are  the  salient  points  in  her  interior 
arrangements.  A  large  booby-hatch,  with 
eleven  little  windows  on  each  side,  and 
excellent  head  room  —  except  for  giants 
— enabling  a  look-out  to  be  kept  on  all 
occasiona  Pretty  carpet,  red  silk  blinds, 
looking-glasses  let  into  the  white-and-gold 
panels,  and  nickel  silver  stove  and  pipe 
smarten  her  greatly.  Above  all,  she  is 
water-tight,  and  yon  can  defy  the  elements 
fro^i  a  light,  airy,  and  cheerful  cabin. 
Her  decks  are  white,  and  beautifully  kept, 
their  immaculate  appearance  being  par- 
ticularly dear  to  the  heart  o'f  the  skipper, 
who  scrubs  them  himself,  from  five  to  six 
a.m.,  as  aforesaid,  with  an  energy  perfectly 
agonising  to  the  sleepers  below.  When 
off  for  a  cruise,  two  small  boats  are  hoisted 
pretty  high  in  the  rigging,  giving  her,  I 
am  obliged  to  confess,  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  donkey  with  two  panniers. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  light,  north- 
easterly wind  early  in  June,  we  started 
from  Cowes  for  our  first  cruise  to  Poole, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  ebb.  Every- 
thing being  on  board,  stowed  away,  and 
the  beds  made,  there  remained  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  embark  with  the  day's 
papers  about  ten  a.m.  Our  skipper  had 
evidently,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  tolerably 
good  opinion  of  the  weather;  though 
opining  that,  "like  as  not,  it  might  be 
paltry  later  on,''  as  he  had  the  mainsail 
set  and  the  big  jib  twisted  round  the  stay 
before  letting  go. 

With  the  first  of  the  ebb  it  is  best  to 
keep  well  inshore,  where  it  makes  early, 
the  flood  often  running  strong  in  the 
middle  of  the  Solent  an  hour  or  more 
after  the  ebb  has  made  inshore. 

The  picturesque  towers  of  Egypt,  em- 
broidered with  a  short  mantle  of  close- 
cropped  ivy,  quickly  disappear  as  a  new 
"Briary,"  rising  phoenix-like  out  of  the 
foundations  of  the  old  one,  comes  into 
view.  From  Egypt  to  Gurnard  a  rough 
cliff  of  clay  and  briars  stretches  along  the 
shore.  Year  by  year  many  yards  of  the 
flat,  fine  grass-fields  above,  succumb  to 
some  mysterious  pressure,  and  large  frag- 
ments, bearing  the  trees  with  them, 
crumble,  fall,  and  are  lost  to  cultivation. 
Deep  in  the  valley  the  red  gables  of  a  new 
Woodvale,  clothed  in  pine,  oak,  and  elm, 
peep  out,  soon  to  be  shut  in  by  Grornard. 

Looking  behind  us,  a  curious  effect  of 
the  north-east  haze  causes  the  steamer 
crossing  from  Galshot  to  look  so  low  in 
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the  water  as  to  be  almost  awash ;  a  brig  at 
anchor  has  nothing  but  her  masts  visible ; 
whUe  several  yachts  in  Oowes  Koads  are 
apparently  sinking. 

Gamard  buoy,  swirling  and  boiling  as 
if  over  a  subterranean  fire,  is  left  on  the 
port  hand,  the  cheerf  al  little  red  houses 
on  shore  dotting  the  greensward.  Lepe 
buoy,  on  the  right,  near  the  entrance  to 
Beaulieu  river,  has  a  much  more  quiet 
time,  backed  by  the  sombre  woods  of 
Ezbury  and  Beaulieu  stretching  away  to 
the  New  Forest. 

Thomey,  or  Thomess,  on  the  island 
shore,  is  a  lovely  bay,  wooded  and  turfed, 
with  sweet)  quiet  homesteads,  nestling 
among  the  great  nodding  elms.  Thomey 
is  guiltless  of  pier,  bathing-machine,  ven- 
dors of  island  curios,  or  any  one  of  the 
melancholy  signs  of  improvement  and  civi- 
lisation, and  will  well  repay  a  visit,  be 
it  only  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  place  so 
near  the  beaten  track  of  the  irrepressible 
tourist  and  yet  unknown  and  unspoiled. 
Good  landing  is  not  Thomey  Bay's  strong 
point.  At  high  water,  or  till  half  tide, 
landing  can  be  achieved  on  the  flat  beach ; 
but  later,  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
rewarded  by  finding  oneself  planted  up  to 
the  ankles  in  slippery,  tenacious,  green 
day. 

Newtown,  about  a  mile  inland,  lies  low. 
The  tiny  river,  with  its  oyster-beds,  has  a 
small  buoy  ofif  its  mouth ;  but  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  at  high  water. 

Sparsely  populated  and  lonely  as  New- 
town now  is,  one  can  scarcely  credit  that 
these  few  fields,  and  a  handful  of  cottages, 
once  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament ; 
among  others,  John  Churchill,  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  one  of  the 
Members,  when  quite  an  undistin- 
gmshed  young  man;  he  is  described  as 
John  Churchill,  Esquire,  in  the  old  Isle 
of  Wight  ''Histories,"  and  represented 
Newtown  in  1678. 

Hampstead  Ledge  is  passed  at  some 
little  distance,  and  now,  in  the  easterly 
morning  haze,  Hurst  looks  like  a  few 
white  spectres,  quivering  high  in  the  air, 
with  tall,  shadowy  sails  standing  in  to 
Jack-in-the-basket,  off  the  entrance  to  the 
Lymington  river.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Hunt,  now  incorporated  in  a  new  circu- 
lar fort,  was  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth — 
with  Calshot  and  Cowes  Castles — out  of 
the  grey  Purbeck  stone  removed  from 
BeauUeu  Abbey. 

We  are  sweeping  down  fast  now,  with 
a  hot    tide;   Yarmouth   has   no    sooner 


opened,  with  the  swiftly-steaming  '^Bro- 
dick Castle  "  rushing  in  towards  the  land, 
than  we  have  passed  it  Though  possess- 
ing a  fashionable  pier,  Tarmouth  is  other- 
wise the  most  old-world,  quaintly-governed 
little  town  in  the  kingdom ;  dirty,  but  so 
picturesque.  Beyond  the  nestUng  homes 
of  Hamond-OrsBmes  and  Croziers  lie  the 
Forts,  huge,  flat,  red-brick  edifices,  which 
strike  one  as  being  singularly  vulnerable 
to  an  enemy's  shot.  A  boat  loaded  witih 
"gunners" — some  uncommonly  drunk — 
was  half-way  over  to  Hurst  There  is  an 
annual  loss  of  life,  in  the  Artillery,  be- 
tween these  two  places,  that  may  be 
counted  upon  as  a  certainty.  The  partly- 
dronk  and  wholly  inexperienced  gunner 
embarks  in  a  boat  to  pull  or  saQ  across 
the  narrow  strip  of  sea,  with  probably  no 
thought  for  the  time  of  tide,  or  conditions 
of  weather;  darkness  comes  on,  and  the 
boat  is  afterwards  picked  up,  bottom  up- 
wards, at  Bembridge,  Hill  Head,  or  else- 
where, while  a  cap,  or  a  dead  man  in 
uniform,  is  found  buried  in  sand  and  sea- 
weed under  the  walls  of  Norris  or  Osborne, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  ever  known  of  his 
fate. 

The  Shingles,  a  bank  of  coarse  gravel 
outside  Hurst,  is  much  higher  than  it  used 
to  be,  being  continually  heaped  up  by 
the  prevfdling  wind.*  Three  flat- bottomed 
vessels  were  lying,  in  the  snug  shelter 
of  the  lee  side,  ashore  on  the  bank,  to 
take  in  ballast,  while  the  sea  side  was 
alive  with  gulls,  wheeling,  screaming,  and 
moaning  as  if  in  pain ;  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  to  be  ashore  on  the  Shingles  in 
a  south-west  gale  means  to  be  ground  to 
powder. 

Totland  and  Alum  Bays — both  innately 
lovely,  but  spoiled  by  the  devastating  feet 
of  long  generations  of  tourists — are  swiftly 
passed,  anl  when  the  Needles  rocks  are  in 
one,  we  are  on  the  "bridge."  With  a 
westerly  wind  and  ebb-tide,  in  a  small 
vessel,  the  soa  on  the  bridge  is  compara- 
tively like  that  oflf  Cape  Horn;  but  no 
ripple  stirs  the  surface  in  easterly  winds. 
This  over-fall  is  caused  by  a  sharp  ledge 
of  rocks  extending  from  the  Needles  to 
Old  Harry— the  pinnacle  rock — oflf  Stud- 
land.  Geologists  say  that  Christ  church 
and  Poole  Bays  were  dry  land,  when  the 
Needles  passage  did  not  exist,  and  Hurst 
was  the  connecting  link  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Wight 

*  In  January  last — since  writing  the  above— the 
Shingles  have  nearly  disappeared ;  nothing  shows 
above  water  at  any  time  of  tide. 
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A  MISER  is  a  saryivaL  Everybody  will 
be  a  sarvival  by-and-by,  when,  what  with 
'graphs  of  sJl  sorts,  as  much  more  wonderful 
than  the  phonograph  as  that  mysterious 
instrument  is  than  the  common  telephone, 
the  world  will  have  been  changed  oat  of 
all  knowledge.  Then  anybody  who  does 
anything  in  the  waj  that  was  normal  in 
the  year  1889,  will  be  old-fashioned, 
eccentric — in  fact,  a  survival  We  shall 
have  got  to  do  everything  some  other 
way;  in  fact,  a  great  many  things,  now 
accounted  needs  of  life,  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  do  at  all 

l£danwhile,  your  miser  has  already 
become  a  survival.  He  belongs  to  a  by- 
gone day,  a  day  when  banks  were  as 
unknown  as  joint-stock  companies ;  when 
everybody  had  to  carry  about  his  stock  of 
wealth,  unless  he  preferred  burying  it  in 
the  ground,  or — if  he  belonged  to  a  semi- 
civilised  community — storing  it  up  in  some 
temple. 

One  can  understand  misers  in  the  days 
of  CsBsar  Augustus  being  numerous  enough 
to  form  quite  a  class  of  the  community. 
Horace  spends  at  least-  as  much  satire  on 
them  as  he  does  on  the  fortune-hunters. 
Society  in  Eome  had  several  times  been 
hopelessly  out  of  joint.  What  with  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla,  and  Marius,  and 
Julius  Csesar,  and  Antony,  and  the  ac- 
companying confiscations,  property  must 
have  been  as  unsafe  as  life  itself.  Land 
was  worth  nothing ;  for  any  day  it  might 
be  "  annexed,"  to  form  part  of  a  present 
to  a  pet  legion.  Money  could  not  be 
safely  stored  in  temples,  for  nobody, 
except  children  who  were  too  young  to 
pay  bath-money,  believed  in  the  gods. 
The  only  way  was  to  dig  a  hole,  tiding 
care  that  not  even  your  trustiest  slave  saw 
you  doing  it,  and  there  place  your  money- 
bags, close  at  hand;  say,  under  the  im- 
pluvium,  or  perhaps  in  the  floor  of  your 
cubicle,  so  that,  now  and  again,  you  might 
solace  yourself  by  counting  your  riches. 
Meanwhile,  to  disarm  suspicion,  you  would, 
of  course,  go  about  in  the  shabbiest  of 
togas  over  a  very  dirty,  threadbare  tunic, 
and  would  steal  the  rancid  oil  out  of  the 
lamps  to  lubricate  your  boiled  cabbage 
with. 

To  such  shifts  were  Horace's  misers,  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  reduced.  They 
were  not  survivals.  They  lived  in  a  time 
of  insecurity.    And  the  Roman  soldiers. 


mardiing  up  and  down  Britain,  who  left 
the  hoards  that  we  now  and  tiien  come 
upon  near  a  Boman  camp,  were  driven  to 
be  misers  in  spite  of  themselves.  Either 
that,  or  they  would  have  had  to  spend 
every  denarius  within  a  week  of  pay-day 
on  themselves  and  their  boon  companions 

Now  tiie  soldier  in  India  can  send, 
through  the  War  Of&ce,  a  pound  to  his  old 
father;  enough  to  his  sweetheart  to  buy  her 
a  new  hat;  or,  if  he  is  married,  oan  assign 
half  his  pay  to  wife  and  bairns,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  paid  as  long  as  he 
is  alive. 

Then,  there  was  no  such  comfortable  ar- 
rangement. Poor  Golonr-Sergeant  Twin- 
Brown  (Aquilifer  Greminus  Fuscus)  would 
gladly  have  remitted  money  to  the  family 
struggling  with  poverty  in  an  Apulian 
mountain  village ;  but  how  was  he  to  do 
it  f  If  he  entrusted  it  to  the  paymaster, 
it  would  almost  surely  be  embezzled  by 
somebody  or  other;  if  he  sent  it  by  some 
merchant  returning  to  Italy,  the  merchant 
might  get  robbed,  perhaps  murdered,  in 
crossing  Gaul  or  Grermany,  and,  even  if  he 
got  to  Eome,  there  were  no  post-office 
orders  between  Eome  and  Apulia.  No; 
he  would  hoard,  hoping  to  make  a  pile  by 
the  time  he  got  lus  discharge.  And  the 
accident  of  his  being  killed  on  outpost 
duty,  or  cut  off  by  influenza — the  Eomans 
did  have  influenza — or  hurried  away  to  a 
station  a  hundred  miles  off  before  he  could 
dig  up  his  treasure,  accounts  for  some  at 
least  of  these  hoards. 

The  same  in  mediaeval  days,  when  a 
serf  who  had  made  a  little  money  was 
fain  to  bury  it,  lest  his  liege  l(»rd  might 
playfully  begin  tooth-drawing  or  thumb- 
screwing  to  induce  him  to  part  with  the 
lion's  share  of  it. 

The  Jews  did  not  hide  their  money;  but 
that  was  because  they  had  a  system  of 
banking,  and  could  "trust  one  another's 
paper,"  whereas  Christians,  for  the  moat 
part,  had  no  paper  to  trust. 

And  when  you  are  driven  to  hoarding 
you  grow  miserly,  and  miserliness,  like 
other  "  sports,"  tends  to  ran  in  the  blood. 

Nowadays,  hoarding  is  an  anachronism. 
Why  should  a  beggar  weigh  himself  down 
with  a  stone  or  two  of  sovereigns  quilted 
into  his  old  waistcoats,  when  he  might 
invest  them  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Eedaoed 
Consols)  Why  should  he  wear  an  old 
waistcoat  at  all  in  these  railroad  days, 
when  he  might  take  a  pattern  by  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  brotherhood,  and 
keep   his    "establishment"  at  Highgate, 
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wMle  he  Umaelf  went  down  every  day  to 
hfai  work  in  City  mr  West  End  1  And  John 
EiweB,  ftlias  Jack  Meggot,  had  no  need  to 
stmt  and  scrape;  fw,  a  century  ago,  banks 
were  jast  as  safe  as  they  are  now.  His 
was  a  case  of  heredity.  His  mother  was 
an  Elwes,  sister  of  Sir  Hervey,  who  was  a 
still  more  thorough  miser  than  himself. 
Sir  Hervey's  father  and  grandfather  had 
both  been  spendthrifts.  They  had  wasted 
their  estate,  till  it  only  bronght  in  a  poor 
himdred  a  year.  This  estate  was  Stoke 
Coli^e,  by  Clare,  in  Suffolk;  and,  despite 
"  the  blessings  of  the  Beformation/'  a  race 
of  landl<NrdS|  some  spendthrifts,  others 
misers,  has  been  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
CathoUc  ''theological  training  college," 
of  which,  by  the  way,  Matthew  Parker, 
afterwards  Archbishop,  was  the  latest 
Master,  jast  before  its  suppression.  Sir 
Hervey  set  his  face  like  a  flint  to  free  the 
property,  and  no  doubt  his  si&ter  helped 
him.  He  did  it  grandly,  dying  worth  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  She  married 
Sir  Greorge  Meggot,  brewer,  and  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Southwark,  and  starved 
herself  to  death,  though  her  husband  had  left 
her  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Her  son 
took  the  Elwes  name,  inherited  the  pro- 
perty, and  actually  managed  to  improve  on 
his  uncle's  example.  The  uncle  had  gone 
pretty  far  along  the  niggard's  road ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  the  sorry  journey  agreed 
with  Urn,  for,  though  when  a  lad  he  was 
given  over  by  the  doctors  as  hopelessly 
consumptive,  he  lived  to  nearly  ninety, 
never  tasting  flesh  meat,  save  in  the  form 
of  partridges,  of  which  he  would  take  five 
hundred  brace  in  a  season^  thus  feeding 
his  whole  househdd,  a  man,  and  two  mud- 
servants.  Partridge -setting  was  his  one 
amusement  —  next  to  countiDg  over  his 
money.  He  had  a  splendid  breed  of  dogs ; 
and,  dogs  and  all,  his  expenses  were  limited 
to  a  hundred  guineas  a  year.  So  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  Stoke  was  not  in 
the  best  of  repair.  Indeed,  when  his 
nephew  first  visited  him,  he  was  woke  by 
the  rain  dropping  in  through  the  ceiling. 
He  shifted  the  b^  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
mt  last  found  a  tolerably  dry  place.  '*  Ay, 
ay,''  said  the  uncle,  when  he  told  him 
about  it  next  morning.  **  I  don't  mind  it 
myself;  but  to  those  who  do,  that's  a  nice 
qiattm  in  the  rain." 

A  queer  figure  the  uncle  must  have  been 
m  his  old  black  velvet  cap,  worn  out  full- 
dress  suit,  old  great-coat,  and  grey  darned 
worsted  stockings  drawn  up  over  his 
knees.     On  his  thoroughbred,  as  lean  as 


himself,  he  looked  as  if  a  gust  of  wind 
would  blow  horse  and  rider  away. 

His  nephew,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  began 
life  quite  differently,  fell  in  with  his 
humour;  and,  whenever  he  went  to  see 
him,  would  stop  at  a  little  inn  at  Chelms- 
ford and  dress  himself  in  threadbare  rags, 
taking  care,  too,  to  get  a  good  dinner  at  a 
friend's,  so  that  instead  of  alarming  his 
uncle  by  bis  naturally  very  large  appetite, 
he  might  please  him  by  the  small  amount 
he  ate. 

Seldom  going  to  London,  Sir  Hervey 
always  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
house,  and  hence  was  fair  game  for  tiie 
burglar,  even  in  those  green  and  sallet 
days  of  that  now  fully -developed  artist. 
The  "Thackstead  gang''  determmed  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  timed  themselves  to 
his  bed  hour  —  eight  o'clock,  to  save 
candle  —  hidiog  in  the  church -porch  till 
his  man  had  gone  to  the  horses.  Him  they 
gagged,  and  then  ran  round  to  the  house, 
tied  the  maids  back  to  back,  burst  into 
Sir  Hervey's  room,  and,  with  pistols  pre- 
sented, demanded  his  cash. 

"  I'll  not  speak  to  you  till,  you  tell  me 
what  you've  done  to  my  man.  He's  been 
with  me  forty  years,  and  I  love  him." 

*'0h,  he's  safe,  take  our  word  for  that. 
All  we've  done  is  to  stop  him  from  giving 
the  alarm." 

He  then  gave  them  his  desk-key.  In  a 
drawer  they  found  fifty  guineas. 

"We  want  more.  We  know  pretty 
well  how  much  you've  got;  and  if  you 
don't  hand  it  over,  we  shall  unfortunately 
have  to  use  these  pistdis." 

So  he  showed  the  rest — some  say  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  others  more  than 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas. 
What  the  amount  was  nobody  ever  knew, 
for  Elwes  would  never  talk  about  it 

*•  Now,  don't  you  stir  till  we  are  clear 
off.  If  you  do,  one  of  us,  who  will  stay 
behind  on  purpose,  will  pistol  you,  that's 
alL" 

**  Gentlemen,"  replied  Elwes,  pulling 
out  his  watch,  '*I  dcm't  want  to  capture 
any  of  you,  but  I  do  want  to  see  how  my 
man  is  going  on.  You  see  that  watch? 
In  twenty  minutes  I  shall  go  round  to  my 
stables,  pistol  or  no  pistol." 

The  men  did  not  take  his  watch ;  and, 
when  the  time  had  expired,  he  went  and 
untied  his  man. 

Years  afterwards  the  gang  was  taken  up 
for  some  other  robbery. 

"Go  and  identify  them,"  urged  his 
lawyer. 
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"  Not  I ;  I've  lost  my  money,  and  yon 
want  me  to  lose  my  time  also." 

This  man-seivant,  by  the  way,  was  his 
chief  and  only  mourner,  after  a  lying  in 
state  of  which  the  tenants  said :  ^*  It's  well 
Sir  Heryey  can't  see  all  the  money  that's 
being  spent  on  him  now  he's  gone."  "  A 
farm  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  him  and 
to  his  heirs"  could  not  fail  to  secure  at 
any  rate  the  semblance  of  grief. 

Some  of  Elwes'  neighbours  were  nearly 
as  niggardly  as  himself  There  was  a  club 
in  Stoke,  and  sometimes  he  and  Sir  Cord- 
well  Firebras  and  Sir  John  Bamardiston 
met  there,  but  always  had  a  dispute  about 
the  reckoning. 

.  <'  Do  come  upstairs  and  help  us,"  shouted 
a  member  out  of  the  club  window  one 
day  that  the  contest  was  sharper  than 
usual  **  Here  are  three  baronets,  worth  a 
million  of  money,  ready  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces  for  a  farthing." 

About  one  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  No- 
body would  live  with  him  if  they  could, 
or  could  if  they  would)"  who  got  his 
clothes  out  of  an  old  chest  of  his  grand- 
father's, and  who  on  wet  days  would  walk 
up  and  down  his  hall  for  hours  ''to 
save  fire,"  a  luxury  which  he  also  denied 
himself  at  meal  times — ''The  exercise  of 
eating," he  argued,  "ought  to  be  enough  to 
keep  one  warm  " — the  Elwes's  biographer, 
Edward  Topham,  Esq.,  late  Captain  in  the 
second  troop  of  Horse  Guards  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Essex  and  York,  says  *'  in 
chastity  and  abstinence  he  was  a  rival  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  shows  that  those 
virtues  may  be  degraded  untU,  according 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  "the  best  thing, 
marred,  becomes  the  worst"  Topham 
wrote  in  1790,  and  dedicated  his  book  to 
Sir  Paul  Jodrell,  physician  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  ancestor  of  that  Norfolk  parson 
and  baronet  after  whom  an  enterprising 
wine-merchant  named  one  of  his  sherries. 
Topham,  and  probably  Jodrell  also,  knew 
the  younger  Elwes  before  he  had 
taken  to  his  uncle's  way ;  for  the 
strangest  thing  about  him  is  the  late  de- 
velopement  of  his  miserliness,  as  if  the  air 
of  Stoke  had  brought  out  the  latent  ten- 
dency. At  school,  Westminster,  he  was 
notably  freehanded;  and  Mr.  Topham 
triumphantly  remarks  that  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  they  were  boys  together,  used  to 
"borrow"  of  him  nearly  all  his  pocket- 
money.  He  finished  his  education  at 
Geneva,  where  the  master  of  the  riding- 
school  used  to  boast  that  he  had  three  of 
the  best  riders  in  Europe,  Sir  Sydney 


Meadows,  Mr.  Worsley,  and  Elwes;  and 
of  the  three  the  last  was  the  most  desperate. 
While  at  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to 
Voltaire ;  and,  if  any  one  has  seen  Elwes's 
portrait  in  that  '*  Back's  Anecdotes  "  which 
used  to  be  the  delight  of  my  childhood,  he 
will  understand  why  Topham  says  the 
two  were  a  good  deal  like  one  another. 
Not  in  tastes — for  John  Elwes  was  as  little 
literary  as  his  uncle ;  in  all  his  houses  he 
hadn'c  thirty  shillings'  worth  of  books  all 
told.  His  introduction  to  his  uncle  mast 
have  been  a  trial  after  the  rough-riding  at 
Geneva.  Fortunately  somebody  warned 
him  to  dress  in  character;  and  there,  after 
dining  off  a  partridge,  a  small  pudding, 
and  a  potato  between  them,  the  pair  sat, 
candleless,  with  one  glass  of  wine  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  now  and  then, 
as  a  treat,  a  stick  or  two  mouldering  on 
the  hearth. 

At  this  time  the  nephew  was  a  man  of 
at  least  one  expensive  taste.  He  was  fond 
of  play,  and  this  fondness  he  indulged 
long  after  association  with  his  uncle  had 
made  him  a  miser.  The  combination  was 
curious.  After  playing  all  night  at  his 
club,  and,  perhaps,  losing  thousands,  or 
only  getting  worthless  I  0  Us,*  he  would 
turn  out  from  the  gilded  rooms,  and  wax- 
lights,  and  obsequious  waiters,  and  walk,  at 
four  a.m.,  to  Smithfield,  to  meet  his  cattle, 
which  were  being  sent  from  Thaydon  Hall. 
There  he  would  stand  in  cold  and  rain, 
chaffering  for  a  shilling  with  a  carcase 
butcher.  If  the  cattle  were  late  he  would 
walk  on  to  meet  them;  and  more  than  once, 
after  sitting  up  all  night,  he  went  the 
whole  seventeen  miles  to  Thaydon. 

On  horseflesh,  too,  he  spent  freely.  His 
horses  were  the  admiration  of  all  Suffolk. 
He  refused  three  hundred  pounds  for  one 
of  them,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  another — ^vast  sums  in  those 
days. 

With  his  man,  who  proved  the  trath  of 
the  adage,  ''  If  you've  only  one  servant 
your  work  will  be  well  done,"  he  would 
rub  down  his  horses,  and,  when  they  had 
got  quite  dry,  would  turn  them  oat,  no 
matter  how  cold  it  was,  provided  there 
was  no  rain«  That  was  the  way,  he  said, 
to  make  them  walk  off  their  stiffness. 

His  hounds,  too,  were  the  most  kilUng 
in  the  county.  "  If  they  didn't  kiU  they'd 
never  have  a  meal,"  said  the  wags.  In 
summer  he  used  to  quarter  them  on  his 
tenants;  and  horses  and  dogs  never  cost 
him,  in  all,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Unlike  his   uncle,  he  was    the    most 
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coiiTteoas  of  men.  No  radeness  could 
raffle  him,  no  ingratitude  make  him  show 
annoyanc&  Once  a  friend,  a  very  bad 
shot,  peppered  hie  cheek,  narrowly  missing 
the  eye.  Elvfes  met  his  anxious  apologies 
with  a  smile,  adding :  "  I  giv^e  you  joy, 
my  dear  sir,  on  your  improvement,  I 
knew  you'd  hit  something  by-and-by." 

One  of  his  maxims  was  that  "  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  ask  a  gentleman  for  money," 
and  this  led  to  his  losing  double  at  cards,  for 
when  he  lo3t  he  paid,  while,  when  he  won, 
his  fine  friends  scarcely  ever  paid  him.  While 
he  was  Member  of  Parliament,  too,  for 
Berkshire  —  put  in  to  save  a  contested 
election  between  Lord  Craven's  party  and 
that  of  Lord  Abingdon — the  sums  bor- 
rowed of  him  by  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  never  meant  to  pay,  were  very  great. 
A  whole  drawer-full  of  I  O  Us  was  found 
after  his  death ;  indeed,  he  left  Parliament 
because  he  could  not  help  lending,  and 
did  not  care  to  lose  any  more.  At  the 
same  time  he  let  his  London  houses  fall  to 
ruin  for  want  of  repairs,  and,  when  he 
went  to  town,  lived  in  any  one  of  them 
that  happened  to  be  empty,  instead  of 
going  to  an  hotel. 

He  was  fond  of  Newmarket,  and,  hear- 
ing that  Lord  Abingdon  had  a  match  for 
seven  thousand  pounds  which  he  would 
be  obliged  to  forfeit,  though  the  odds 
were  greatly  in  his  favour,  because  he 
could  not  deposit  the  stakes,  he  offered  to 
lend  him  the  money,  and  Uiereby  gained 
him  his  bet  A  friend,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  him,  at  last  got  so  famished  towards 
four  o'clock  as  to  hint  it  was  a  hungry 
air. 

•'Very  true,  very  true,"  said  the  old 
miser.  "Here,  do  as  I  do,"  producing  a 
pancaka  and  giving  him  half;  "it's  two 
months  old,  but  just  as  good  as  new." 

His  ride  from  London  to  Suffolk  cost 
him  twopence  halfpenny;  that  to  Mar- 
cham,  his  Berkshire  seat,  could  not  be 
done  under  fourpence,  so  Suffolk  saw  more 
of  him  than  Berks.  His  meal  consisted  of 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  some  scraps  of 
bread,  which  he  ate  while  he  gave  his 
horse  a  meal  off  the  roadside  grass.  He 
went  by  by-roads,  and,  if  by  chance  he 
came  to  a  turnpike,  he  would  ride  over 
the  bank  and  through  a  couple  of  fields  to 
avoid  it. 

Once,  two  old  ladies  came  under  the 
ban  of  the  spiritual  court — a  real  power  in 
those  days.  They  were  to  make  submis- 
sion  on  pain  of  being  excommunicated, 
and,  as  they  thought  this  meant  penance  | 


in  a  white  sheet,  they  were  in  a  dreadful 
fright  By  some  neglect  they  had  let  the 
time  slip  by,  and  next  day  was  the  latest 
date  for  stopping  the  sentence.  They  told 
their  neighbour,  and  he,  always  ready  to 
do  a  kindness,  saddled  his  horse,  took  his 
couple  of  eggs,  and  riding  all  night,  was  in 
time  to  notify  their  submission. 

"  Dear  I  how  can  we  show  our  grati- 
tude ?  All  this  trouble  and  expense  for 
us ! "  they  cried. 

"  Is  it  expense  you're  talking  of  % "  said 
a  friend,  who  knew  Elwes's  ways.  "  Send 
him  sixpence,  and  he  gains  twopence  by 
the  journey." 

Another  of  Elwes's  plans  for  losing 
money  was  rash  investments — schemes  of 
the  most  visionary  kind  offering  twenty  per 
cent ;  plans  for  American  "  plantations," 
for  Nova  Scotian  iron  mines,  etc.  Anybody 
who  had  a  project  came  to  him,  sure  of 
success,  if  he  made  his  advances  carefully. 
Nor  were  his  loans  confined  to  Members  of 
Parliament  and  fashionable  card-players; 
a  little  wine -merchant  begged  him  to 
accept  some  specially  fine  wine,  and  soon 
after  borrowed  several  hundred  pounds. 
'*  It  is  fine  wine,"  Elwes  used  to  say,  ''  for 
it  cost  me  twenty  pounds  a  bottle." 

House-building  in  London  was  one  of 
his  manias.  Great  part  of  Marylebone, 
Portman  Square,  Portland  Street,  were 
built  by  him.  So  fond  was  he  of  the 
work,  that  he  actually  voted  against  Lord 
North  because  the  American  war  stopped 
the  demand  for  such  property.  In  his 
empty  houses  he  used  to  shelter — one  can't 
call  it  live — while  Parliament  was  sitting, 
and  in  one  of  them  he  nearly  died.  He 
had  been  miased  for  some  days.  His 
nephew,  Colonel  Timms,  could  not  hear  of 
him  at  his  bank,  or  at  The  Mount  Coffee 
House^  or  at  any  of  his  haunts.  At  last, 
a  potboy  remembered  a  poor  old  man 
opening  a  stable  door  in  Marylebone,  and 
locking  it  after  him;  and,  having  long 
knocked  in  vain,  the  Colonel  had  the  door 
broken  open.  Upstairs  they  heard  faint 
moans,  and  there,  on  a  wretched  pallet, 
lay  Elwes,  seemingly  in  a  dying  state.  A 
doctor  gave  him  cordials,  and  at  last  he 
said  :  <'  I  believe  I've  been  ill  two  or  three 
days.  My  old  woman"  —  housekeeper, 
who  constantly  <*kept  house"  for  him — 
"  is  somewhere  in  the  house,  but  I  don't 
know  why  she  hasn't  been  near  me."  In 
one  of  the  garrets  the  woman  was  found 
dead  on  a  rug. 

He  was  not  a  hard  landlord ;  though,^  of 
course,  he  never  would  do  any  repairs. 
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Philoaophical,  too;  for  when  news  came 
that  a  pablic-house  had  been  burnt  down, 
'*  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  ''no  great  harm, 
for  the  man  never  paid  his  rent;  and  I 
should  have  hard  work  to  get  rid  of  him 
any  other  way." 

A  strange  time  in  which  such  a  figure  of 
fun,  whose  grand  old  green  velvet  coat, 
with  slashed  sleeves,  taken  out  of  his 
grand-uncle's  chest,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  wig — flung  away  by  some  beggar 
— that  he  had  picked  out  of  a  rut  in  a  lane, 
could  hold  his  place  as  a  country  gentleman. 
Thus  dressed,  he  would  ride  to  all  the 
dances  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles, 
with  his  pumps  stuck  in  his  boots,  and 
dance  away  as  loug  and  as  nimbly  as  the 
youngest.  The  idea  of  such  a  man  beiug 
proposed  for  one  of  Lord  North's  Peers — 
he  who  used  to  boast  that  his  expenses  in 
getting  into  Pailiament  were  eighteen- 
pence,  the  price  of  the  Ordinary  dinner 
at  Abingdon  1  Somehow,  his  nepbew  per- 
suaded him  to  dress  like  other  people  when 
he  went  to  the  House,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  his  man-of-all-work,  who,  thinking 
his  master  would  ride  as  usual,  had  cleaned 
up  the  old  saddles,  given  the  horses  a  feed 
at  his  own  cost,  and  at  his  own  cost  put  a 
bit  of  ribbon  on  one  of  the  bridles,  that 
*'  Master  might  do  things  handsome,  like 
a  Parliament  man." 

To  his  great  mortification  he  found  his 
master  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  mffles  and 
bagwig — both  lent  by  Colonel  Timms — 
that  mightily  set  off  the  velvet  coat, 
driving  off  in  the  Colonel's  carriage. 
*^  Mayhap,"  was  his  reflection,  "  he  do  look 
like  a  bit  of  a  gentleman.  But,  Lord  love 
'ee,  he's  so  altered,  no  one  won't  know 
him."  This  man-of-all-work  answered  to 
his  name.  Bising  at  four,  he  milked, 
then  got  his  master's  breakfast;  then  in 
hunting  season  saddled  up,  got  out  the 
hounds,  slipped  on  a  green  coat,  and  rode 
all  day.  At  night  he  refreshed  himself  by 
rubbing  down  two  or  three  horses;  then 
hurried  in  to  lay  the  cloth  and  wait ;  then 
fed  the  horses  and  milked ;  then  the  dogs; 
and  lastly  littered  down  eight  hunters. 
No  wonder  he  was  worn  out  before  his 
master,  who,  instead  of  dying  at  eighty, 
might  have  lived  twenty  years  longer  had 
he  not  got  fretful  and  worried  when  the 
dose  of  his  parliamentary  life  left  him  with 
nothing  to  do.  Coming  back  into  Suffolk 
—  he  had  lived  in  Berks  during  his 
MP.-ship — he  found  things  quite  altered. 
Instead  of  smiling  at  his  strange  ways, 
people  began  to  get  angry.    His  servants 


grew  ashamed  of  his  meanness,  of  his  house 
being  called  ''the  parish  poorhonse,"  and 
of  his  living  off  putrid  game  and  stale  fish 
rather  than  have  fresh  food  killed  till  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  No  doubt  he  Mt 
the  change,  but  it  only  made  him  more 
penurious.  He  actually  took  to  robbing 
the  rooks'  nests  for  firing ;  and,  like  some 
modem  millionaires,  he  had  a  fixed  idea 
that  he  should  be  brought  down  to  his 
last  shilling.  Once  a  visitor  was  astonished 
to  hear  some  one  prowling  barefoot  in 
his  room.  Starting  up,  he  shouted,  "  Who's 
there?" 

*'  Sir,"  replied  the  poor  miser,  '*  my  name 
is  Elwes ;  I've  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  robbed  in  this  house,  which  I  believe 
is  mine,  of  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world,  five  and  a  half  guineas  and  half-a- 
crown." 

He  died  worth  half  a  million,  having 
ridden  in  his  usual  style  from  London  to 
Marcham  not  long  before,  and  having  a 
fortnight  before  his  death  taken  a  walk  of 
twelve  miles. 

Among  his  many  eccentrlcitieB  the 
strangest  is  that,  having  taken  to  sit  with 
his  two  maidservants  to  save  fire  and 
candle,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them, 
and  would  have  married  her  but  that  his 
plan  was  found  out.  The  famous  velvet 
coat  had  long  been  worn  out ;  and,  as  he 
would  not  buy  another,  one  of  his  two 
sons  bought  one  and  got  a  neighbour  to 
''give  it  him" — ^the  man  who  had  lent 
thousands,  never  expecting  to  see  them 
again,  and  whose  American  iron-work 
speculation  had  cost  him  twenty-three 
thousand  pounds,  ending  his  days  in  a 
coat  given  by  an  almost  stranger. 

At  any  rate.  El  <ves,  rough-rider,  gambler, 
independent  Member  of  Parliament,  fox- 
hunter,  dancer,  was  no  mere  miser  like  his 
uncle.  How  the  hereditary  taint  came  out 
is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  his 
strange,  sad  history. 


RED  ROSES. 

Dear,  let  me  linger  here  awhile, 
Lo !  we  have  journeyed  many  a  mile, 

That  I  might  see  once  more 
The  grey  old  house  where  I  was  bom, 
And  pluck,  this  sunny  summer  mom, 

The  roses  by  the  door. 

How  rich  and  red  they  are  !    How  sweet ! 
Like  those  fair  blooms  that  used  to  greet 

My  wondering,  baby  gaze  : 
Like  those  I  wore  so  long  ago, 
At  simple  feast  and  country  show, 

In  girlhood's  careless  days. 
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My  mother's  fingers  twined  them  round 
The  clustering  curls  that  fell  unbound ; 

My  father  smiled  to  see  : 
Afi,  love  me  !  love  me,  darling  mine ! 
I  lost  their  love  in  winning  thine, 

I  lost  them,  finding  thee  ! 

It  seems,  dear  heart,  but  yesterday. 
We  met  in  ^on  lone  country  way. 

And  loitered  in  the  lane ; 
Love  struck  its  magic  hour  that  noon, 
Love  set  our  pulses  to  a  tnne 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pain. 

How  fain  we  were  to  learn  the  song  I 
Though  all  too  roughly  flowed  along 

The  course  of  true  love*s  stream ; 
For  eyes  most  dear  to  me  on  earth, 
liooked  coldly  on  thy  modest  worth ; 

Then  fled  our  happy  dream. 

I  found  it  hard  to  choose  between 
Theu-  hearts,  that  all  my  life  had  been 

So  tender  and  so  true, 
And  thine,  as  tender,  but  untried. 
To  mergo  the  daughter  in  the  bride. 

The  old  love  in  the  new. 

I  did  not  fear  to  count  the  cost ; 
Thy  love  hath  paid  me  all  1  lost, 

Good  measure,  brimming  o'er ; 
And  yet  I  see,  this  summer  mom. 
Through  tears,  the  house  where  I  was  bom, 

The  roses  by  the  door. 

Ah.  love  t  thy  love  is  like  the  flowers. 
It  fills  my  life  with  happy  hours, 

With  colour  and  perfume ; 
But  if  I  pull  the  leaves  aside, 
I  find  a  grief  I  fain  would  hide, 

A  thorn  among  the  bloom. 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  turn  away. 
Thou  knowest  all  my  heart  would  say, 

That  sometimes  it  must  ache. 
Game  where  the  churchyard  grasses  wave, 
And  lay  thou  on  their  quiet  grave. 

Bed  roses  for  my  sake  1 


BOUND  ABOUT  PARIS. 

VINCENNES  AND  FONTAINBBLEAXJ. 

It  Beems  quite  accordiDg  to  the  fitness 
of  things  that  one  should  start  for  Yin- 
oennes  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
Even  though  not  a  stone  of  the  grisly  old 
Bastille  is  left  standing,  yet  the  open 
square,  with  its  colossal  statue,  tells  a 
tale,  and  we  have  only  to  make  our  way 
to  an  adjoining  panorama  to  see  the 
famouB  donjon  reproduced  before  our  eyes 
— ^its  towers,  curtain,  walb,  drawbridges, 
and  deep,  dark  fosses — as  it  stood  in  the 
old  time&  And  between  the  Ba&tUle  and 
Yincennes  the  connection  was  close  and 
intimate.  Between  the  two  fortresses 
passed  often  enough  the  closely-guarded 
carriage,  surrounded  by  archers  and  mus- 
qneteers,  conveying  some  prisoner  of  State 
from  one  dungeon  to  another. 

And  Yincennes,  its  castle  that  is,  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  fate  as  the  Bastille. 


The  same  angry  crowd  that  had  stormed 
the  latter  fortress,  gathered  once  more  to 
continue  the  work  of  destruction  at  Yin- 
cennes. To  the  popular  mind,  one  was  as 
much  the  emblem  of  a  hated  tyranny  as 
the  other.  But,  fortunately,  the  Chateau 
of  Yincennes  had  ceased  to  be  a  State 
prison  some  years  before ;  and  Lafayette, 
reasoning  with  the  leaders  of  the  crowd, 
and  supported  by  a  force  of  the  newly- 
established  National  Guard,  saved  the 
ancient  fortress  from  destruction. 

And  now  we  have  omnibuses  and  tram, 
as  well  as  railway,  all  running  to  Yin- 
cennes. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
there ;  but  whether  you  will  see  much  of 
the  old  fortress  is  another  matter.  Like 
our  Tower  of  London,  the  Chateau  has 
been  at  once  Eoyal  palace  and  Eoyal 
prison  house,  and  in  these  latter  days  has 
its  garrison  and  its  military  stores,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  defence  for 
Paris.  And  thus  its  accessories  are  of  the 
rigid  military  order,  and  the  presence  of 
foreigners  and  of  prowlers  around  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  is  not  encouraged.  And 
yet  Yincennes  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
a  visiti  and  for  those  who  would  explore 
the  pleasant  country  around,  there  is  a 
convenient  tramway,  the  line  of  which 
skirts  the  ancient  Bois  de  Yincennes,  with 
its  pleasant  avenues,  its  lakes  and  orna^ 
mental  plantations.  Although  called  the 
Wood  of  Yincennes,  it  is  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  Chateau,  and  is  best 
reached  by  alighting  at  the  village  of 
Fontenoy  -  sous  -  Bois.  There  is  a  race- 
course in  the  Bois,  and  you  may  hear  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  of  those  chasseurs 
who  are  practising  at  the  butts.  And 
there  is  a  hill  to  be  climbed — the  Butte 
de  Gravelle  —  from  which  opens  out  a 
pleasant  prospect  of  the  vale  of  the 
Marne;  quiet  and  peaceful  now,  and  full 
of  verdure  and  freshness,  but  the  scene 
of  desperate  fighting  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans,  when  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Nogent,  which  commands 
the  valley,  was  delivered  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  best-sustained  of  the  sorties  of  the 
siege — when  the  French  went  nearest  to 
penetrating  the  cordon  of  fire  and  steel 
which  had  been  drawn  around  the  capital 
Then  were  there  bivouacs  in  the  Bois  de 
Yincennes,  where  trees  had  been  hacked 
in  every  direction;  but  the  wood  has 
recovered  from  its  wounds.  It  is  no 
longer  a  forest,  indeed,  but  a  pleasant 
park,  with  grassy  glades,  gardens,  and 
lakes. 
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Bat  when  the  ChS,teaa  is  reached^  at- 
tention is  at  once  attracted  by  the  fine 
feudal  donjon  which  crowns  the  whole 
mass  of  buUdings.  It  is  the  old  strong 
castle  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  chief 
place  of  security  to  which  the  early  mon- 
archs  might  retreat  with  their  families, 
and  all  their  treasures,  when  there  might  be 
rising  in  the  city,  or  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
vinces, or  plots  of  great  nobles  to  be  feared. 
It  is  a  square  fortress  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  four  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet,  with  walls  ten  feet  thick, 
with  roofs  vaulted  and  groined,  with  nar- 
row, corkscrew  stairs^  badly  lighted  by 
loopholes  and  meurtri^res ;  a  very  dismal 
and  gloomy  abode.  The  tower  has  five 
separate  stages,  divided  by  strong  vaulted 
roofs,  and  with  only  the  winding  staircase 
for  general  access,  although,  doubtless, 
there  are  secret  stairs  between  floor  and 
floor  concealed  in  the  turret  walls.  The 
cooks  occupied  the  ground  floor,  with  all  the 
necessaries  for  the  table;  for  Kings,  in 
those  days,  did  not  object  to  the  smell 
of  their  dinners — a  perfume  which  must 
have  wreathed  up  those  corkscrew  stairs 
in  a  very  refreshing  manner.  On  the  next 
floor  the  King  himself  was  lodged,  with 
the  captain  of  the  guard  always  on  the 
watch,  and  answerable  with  his  life  for 
the  security  of  his  charge.  The  next 
floor  belonged  to  the  Qaeen  and  the  Eoyal 
children,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Eoyal 
blood  found  room  a  story  higher,  and  the 

Krsonal  servants  of  the  household  were 
]ged  next  the  roof.  Beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil  were  dismal  oubliettes  and 
dungeons,  and  a  torture-chamber,  where 
the  cries  of  the  victims  of  Eoyal  suspicion 
were  smothered  in  the  massive  walls. 

Till  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh 
this  gloomy  tower  was  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  French  Kings.  It  was 
then  made  use  of  as  a  State  prison.  Louis 
had  need  of  all  the  dungeons  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  own  sinister  abode  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours  was  plentifully  furnished  with 
these  chambers,  as  also  with  iron  cages  for 
the  most  important  of  his  prisoners.  These 
cages  were  also  distributed  by  the  benevo- 
lent monarch  among  his  various  State 
prisons.  There  were  some  at  the  Hotel 
des  Tournelles  at  Paris ;  the  Bastille  and 
Yincennes,  no  doubt,  had  their  share,  as 
well  as  the  castles  of  Loches,  of  Angers,  of 
Ghinon,  and  the  abbey  fortress  of  Mount 
Saint  Michel,  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
the  victims  of  the  King's  jealous  cruelty. 


The  Tower  of  Vincennes  has  also  its 
associations  with  the  English  Monarchy.  It 
was  here  that  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  hero 
of  Agincourt,  breathed  his  last ;  and  here 
his  infant  son,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was 
brought  after  his  coronation  as  King  of 
France;  the  lofty  wall  of  the  fortress 
afi'ording  a  guarantee  of  his  safety  against 
any  attempts  of  his  not  too  loving  sub- 
jects. A  couple  of  centuries  later.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  had  his  reasons  for  liking  to 
be  lodged  securely,  drew  his  last  breath  at 
the  Castle  of  Yincennes — played  his  last 
trick,  it  may  be  said,  for  he  died  almost 
with  the  cards  in  his  hand,  the  captain  of 
his  guards  taking  his  place  at  his  favourite 
game  of  Hoc  when  the  viaticum  was 
brought  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  ChurcL 

As  a  State  prison,  too,  the  Tower  of 
Yincennes  has  interesting  historical  associ- 
ations. Here  they  incarcerated  the  future 
Henry  the  Fourth,  after  Bartholomew,  for 
the  honeymoon  of  his  sinister  nuptials 
with  Marguerite  de  Yalois.  We  do  not  fijid 
that  his  wife  shared  his  captivity,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Prince  de  Gond^  and  his 
wife  later  on.  The  son  of  this  pair,  the 
great  Cond6,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
occupied  the  same  prison  for  a  time,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Fronde,  some  of  whom 
occupied  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity 
with  books  of  devotion,  while  others,  witj^ 
the  great  Cond6  at  their  head,  went  on 
dicing,  and  gaming,  and  card-playing  with 
even  greater  zest  than  when  at  liberty. 

Fouquet,  too,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Yincennes,  that  unhappy  Sarintendant  des 
Finances  with  whom  Dumas  has  made 
us  familiar,  and  who  only  left  Yincennes 
to  be  taken  to  the  Bastille,  and  then  to 
the  solitary  fortress  of  Pignerol,  to  endure 
a  lifelong  imprisonment. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Eevolution  were 
among  the  latest  prisoners  of  Yincennep, 
and  Mirabeau  has  somewhere  described, 
from  personal  experience,  a  visit  to  the 
cachdb  of  the  castle. 

Then  came  the  terrible  coup  which  the 
great  Napoleon  played  against  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  when  he  kidnapped  the  young 
Due  d'Enghien  from  the  neutral  territory 
of  Baden.  He  had  him  brought  before  a 
military  tribunal  at  the  Ch^'^eau  of  Yin- 
cennes, and  then  to  the  fosse  of  the 
fortress,  where  he  was  shot  down  by  a 
firing  party,  and  then  hastily  buried  in  a 
grave,  which  had  been  previously  dug 
while  the  mock  trial  was  proceeding,  it 
seems,  close  by  the  place  of  execution. 

The  remains  of  the  Due  d'Eoghien  were 
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diBinterred  at  the  EestoratioDi  and  were 
reintened  in  the  chapel  of  the  fortress. 
This  chapel  is  of  itself  worth  the  journey 
to  Yincennes  to  see,  being  of  richly- 
deoorated  Gothic  of  the  foarteenth  century, 
the  richness  of  which  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressiFO  by  contrast  with  the  grim  military 
buildings  that  sorronnd  it. 

One  leaves  Yincennes  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  relief,  not  only  of  escape  from 
somewhat  sombre  associations,  bat  also 
from  a  notion  that  all  the  time  one  is 
under  a  species  of  surveillance,  and  that 
an  innocent  curiosity  as  to  old  buildings 
and  sites  may  be  evilly  construed  by  the 
authorities.  A  sketch-book  would  pro- 
bably conduct  one  under  arrest  before  the 
commandant;  a  note -book  might  invite 
the  fate  of  the  Due  d'Enghien ;  and  those 
fosses  have  a  horribly  suggestive  aspect,  as 
of  being  carefully  shot  and  carelessly 
buried,  according  to  the  approved  recipe 
for  treating  spies.  So  adieu,  Yincennes, 
without  regret. 

But  there  is  something  taking  and 
pleasurable  about  the  very  name  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  terminus  of  the  Paris-Lyons  railway — 
from  which  we  start  for  Fontainebleau — has 
in  itself  any  paiticular  brightness,  or  that 
cheerful  thoughts  are  excited  by  the 
gloomy  prison  of  Mazas,  with  its  as- 
sociations of  criminals  of  the  deepest 
dye,  that  frowns  upon  our  starting- 
place.  But  here  is  the  avenue  to  the 
sunny  South,  to  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean  and  the  fair  land  of 
Provence.  The  train,  as  it  whisks  along, 
gives  us  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the 
Seine  above  Paris,  now  a  quiet  yet  swift- 
flowing  stream,  bordered  by  the  brightest  of 
chalets  and  country  houses.  There  is  Yille- 
neuve  at  the  foot  of  a  charming  hiU,  so 
new,  that  it  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  Then  were  its  hills 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  monks  of 
Saint  Germain  had  the  vintage  of  them. 
Then  we  have  Brnnoy,  with  delightful 
villas  and  cottages,  which  should  be — and 
perhaps  are — the  country  retreats  of  poets 
and  dramatists.  And  after  a  short  flirta- 
tion with  the  pretty  little  river  Y6res, 
where  it  skirts  the  forest  of  Senart,  the 
line  takes  a  long,  straight  run  across  a 
fertile,  undulating  plain,  and  so  reaches 
the  Seine  ^ain,  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Melun,  which,  in  the  Commentary  that 
Caesar  writ,  is  called  '*  Melodunum."  Here 
we  are,  near  the  site  of  grand  chateaux  of 
the  days  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the  two  Yaux 


— ^Yaux:  le  Peuy,  and  Yaux  Praslin,  the 
latter  being  the  scene  of  Fouquet's  magnifi- 
cent fSte  in  1661,  when  Moli^re  wrote  for 
him  that  pleasant  little  piece  called  '*  Les 
F^cheux." 

Then  we  reach  the  town  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, all  neatness  and  propriety, 
and  with  the  courtly  air  of  the 
past,  although  the  great  mansions  of  the 
grand  seigneurs  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. But  the  air  is  sweet  and  pure, 
with  the  freshness  of  the  forest ;  and  there 
is  something  of  the  fervid  luxuriance  of 
the  South  in  the  sunny  gardens  where 
grapes  and  peaches  ripen  on  the  walls. 

As  for  the  Palace,  it  is  immense,  with 
stately  courts  and  long,  magnificent  gal- 
leries, and  suites  of  fine  apartments 
opening  out  in  bewildering  intricacy. 
Here  are  grand  fa9ades,  with  vistas  of 
avenues  and  canals,  steep  roofs  rising  over 
the  florid  entablatures.  Here  we  should 
have  gilded  gondolas,  and  pleasure-boats 
with  fairy  saUs,  plumed  hats,  and  silken 
cloaks  and  jewelled  sword-hilts,  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine;  languid  beauty  gliding 
gracefully  here  or  stepping  daintUy  ashore 
on  a  marble  terrace  among  groups  of 
cavaliers  and  dames  all  gaily  pranked  out 
in  silks  and  sating  It  is  to  the  age  of 
splendid  manhood  and  beauteous  woman- 
hood, rather  than  to  the  days  of  periwigs 
and  hair-powder,  that  Fontainebleau  seems 
rightfully  to  belong,  though  it  has  known 
these  last  also,  and  equally  the  stilted 
splendour  of  the  Fmpire  and  the  timid, 
feeble  revival  of  the  ancient  Monarchy. 

Then  there  are  the  gardens,  the  pond, 
and  the  huge  carp  of  fabulous  age,  that 
may  have  been  fed  by  the  hands  of  la  belle 
Gabrielle,  or  perhaps  of  the  proud  Pompa- 
dour, or  by  the  purer,  more  delicate  hands 
of  the  charming  Marie  Antoinette, 

^ges  before  any  of  these,  there  was  a 
Fontainebleau,  a  right  Royal  seat  in  the 
wild  forest  of  Bi^re.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
beginning  to  Saint  Louis,  the  Crusader, 
who,  hunting  one  day  in  tiie  forest,  lost  a 
favourite  hound,  which  bore  the  convenient 
name  of  Bleau.  Long  afterwards,  the  dog 
was  found  reposing  near  a  plentiful  spring 
of  water,  which  had  been  meat  and  drink 
to  the  poor  dog  for  who  knows  how  many 
long  days  and  nights.  The  saintly  King 
availed  himself  of  the  discovery  to  estal^ 
lish  a  hunting-lodge  near  the  spring,  which 
thus  became  known  as  Fontaine-bleau. 

Bleau  may  have  been  a  good  dog ;  but 
antiquarians  have  discovered  a  better, 
and  they  point  to  earlier  charters,  as  Fons 
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Blaadi,  the  said  Blandus  being  possibly  a 
near  relation  of  oar  King  Bladud,  whose  re- 
nown is  established  among  the  hot  springsof 
Bath.  Bat  the  easy  critics  of  the  seventeenth 
centary  allowed  a  more  taking  derivation 
from  a  fountain  of  belle  eau — sweet  water, 
in  fact — and  so  the  name  became  estab- 
lished; and  in  books  and  deeds  of  the 
period  the  place  comes  smilingly  forward 
as  Fontaine-belle-eaa. 

Anyhow,  the  place  is  haunted  with  the 
memory  of  good  Saint  Louis ;  he  may  be 
found  holding  his  Court  under  an  oak- 
tree,  dispensing  justice  to  all  comers,  and 
receiving  all  who  present  themselves — 
whether  gentle  or  simple.  Also  we  may 
descry  the  shadowy  form  of  the  saint's 
mother,  equally  famous. 

La  reine  Blanche  comme  un  lis 
Qui  chantoit  h  voix  de  sir^ne. 

And  if  you  meet  a  tall,  blonde  beauty  in 
the  forest,  and  listen  to  her  seductive 
voice,  perhaps  she  will  lead  you  to  her 
rained  castle  in  the  forest,  and  let  fall  a 
stone  or  two  upon  you,  to  reward  your 
presumption.  As  a  foil  to  the  Reine 
Blanche  we  have  also  the  "grand  veneur,'* 
a  ferocious  huntsman,  all  in  black,  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  of  the  same  sinister  colour, 
who  urges  the  chase  by  day  among  the 
sequestered  rides  of  the  forest,  and  at 
night  will  be  seen  driving  his  wild  hunt 
across  the  flaming  skies.  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  it  is  said,  met  the  "grand  veneur" 
one  day,  when  out  hunting,  had  the  rash- 
ness to  accost  him,  and  was  met  by  the 
rudely-uttered  counsel:  ** Amendez-vous." 
It  was  noticed,  as  surely  a  proof  of  the 
character  of  the  black  huntsman,  that  the 
King,  who  had  probably  failed  in  the 
way  of  amendment,  soon  after  fell  by  an 
assassin's  dagger. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  lends  itself 
to  these  legends ;  being,  indeed,  as  wild 
and  picturesque  as  is  consistent  with  good 
forestry.  And  it  has  a  landscape  of  its 
own,  with  broken  rocks,  ravines,  and 
grottoes,  all  carefully  mapped  out,  and 
with  guide-posts  and  indications  at  every 
turn,  without  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  lose  oneself  in  a  quite  serious  fashion. 
For  the  forest  is  fifty  miles  round,  inter- 
sected with  alleys  and  rides  bewilderingly 
similar  in  appearance.  That  tracks  and 
pathways  are  there,  to  take  the  visitor  to 
every  picturesque  point  of  view,  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  life  devotion,  in  regard,  to 
the  forest,  of  an  amiable  enthusiast — one 
Monsieur  Denecourt,  whose  guide-books 
and  plans  of  the  forest  are  everywhere 


to  be  found.  The  muse  of  Fontainebleau 
might  rise  and  sing  his  achievements, 
wUch  rival  those  of  the  Man  of  Boss 
in  the  way  of  sylvan  embellishment. 
With  frank  enthusiasm  he  carries  us 
to  every  nook  and  comer.  Here  we 
have  the  Ravine  of  the  Wolf;  yonder 
the  Fairy's  Pool,  to  which  the  deer  resort 
— deer  sadly  thinned  in  these  degenerate 
days;  a  pool  which  might  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  rencontre  of  Diana  and  ActsBon, 
the  Diane  of  the  silver  crescent,  more 
mundane,  but  at  least  as  cmeL  Other 
ravines  there  are  which  recall  a  landscape 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  ravines  of  Franchard  and 
Agremoni  Or  we  may  come  upon  The 
Oak  of  Charlemagne,  some  twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  mist  of  ages — an  oak  which  might 
have  been  fully  grown  when  Saint  Louis 
held  his  rustic  Court  under  the  trees. 

But  the  oak  forest  has  left  but  few  of  its 
relics,  only  to  be  found  by  diligent  search 
here  and  there.  Instead,  we  have  the 
solemn  shade  of  Alpine  forest;  here  and 
there  are  thickets  of  old  thorns,  of  gnarled 
holly,  with  bushes  of  melancholy  juniper. 
The  juniper,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  speciali- 
ties of  Fontainebleau ;  people  make  little 
knicknacks  of  its  wood — after  the  fashion 
of  Tunbridge  Wells — and  its  berries  are 
utilised  for  conserves  which  have  a  repu- 
tation of  their  own. 

Bat  whatever  way  we  may  take  through 
the  forest,  we  must  return  eventually  to 
the  Palace,  which  is  worth  more  than  a 
haBty,  external  glance.  With  all  its  mag- 
nificent proportions,  the  Palace  grew  from 
the  forest,  the  grand  chateau  from  the 
humble  hunting-lodge.  It  was  little  more 
than  this,  probably,  when  our  Thomas 
k  Becket,  an  exile  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  King,  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of 
France,  and  exercised  his  episcopal 
functions  in  consecrating  the  chapel  of 
Fontainebleau.  It  is  dedicated  to  Saint 
Saturnin,  a  solitary,  melancholy  saint, 
whose  little  chapels  are  generally  found  in 
wild,  secluded  spots.  In  his  pavilion  close 
by  the  chapel,  and,  therefore,  not  in 
the  Crusades,  as  we  may  have  been 
taught^  died  Saint  Louis,  whose  last 
words  to  his  son  are  thus  preserved  : 
"That  he  had  rather  have  a  Scot  from 
Scotland  to  succeed  him,  who  should  govern 
the  kmgdom  well,  than  his  own  son  to 
govern  badly."  This  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  compliment  to  the  Scot. 

The  founder  of  the  actual  existing 
chateau  was  Francis  the  First,  who  brought 
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to  tbe  scene  all  the  nevrest  taste  of  Italy. 
And  in  its  way  Fontainebleau  became  a 
great  school  of  art  for  the  rest  of  France ; 
and  we  may  trace  its  inflnenoe  through  a 
long  line  of  artist- workmen  and  masters  of 
works,  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  the 
florid,  gracef  al  workmanship  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Palace  of  to-day  may  own  as  its 
alma  mater  the  old  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
Mean. 

From  Italy,  Francis  brought  the  most 
skilful  artists  to  design  and  embellish  his 
palaca  Rosso  was  the  chief,  and  to  him 
succeeded  Le  Primatico,  with  Niccolo  dell' 
Abbate  as  his  assistant.  From  Rome — 
and  snatched  from  under  the  wing  of  the 
Pope — came  Benvenuto  Oellini,  with  his 
workmen  and  appliances,  beating  out 
yessels  of  silver  aud  gold,  and  forging 
statues  of  silver  to  adorn  the  palace  of  the 
lazurions  King. 

It  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  Benvenuto 
spoke  his  mind  to  Le  Primatico,  telling 
him  that,  King's  order  or  not,  if  he  dared 
to  undertake  any  work  that  had  been 
promised  to  him,  Benvenuto,  he  would 
strike  him  dead.  And  the  other  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
refrained.  It  was  the  Eoyal  favourite, 
Madame  d'Etampes,  who  protected  La 
Primatieo,  and  she  bided  her  time  to  pay 
oat  the  great  Florentine. 

It  was  in  the  great  gallery  of  Francis 
the  First,  that  is  still  in  existence  in  all  its 
riclmess  of  detail,  but  which  requires  the 
rich  dresses,  the  sparkling  jewels,  the 
elaborately-carved  furniture  of  its  period, 
to  set  out  its  full  attractions ;  but,  anyhow, 
it  was  here  that  Cellini  came  to  see  the 
King  with  his  newly-finished  statue  of 
Jopiter.  The  gallery  was  then  adorned 
with  casts,  just  received  from  Italy,  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  the  classic  type.  The 
King  and  his  entourage  were  delighted  with 
the  work  of  Cellini ;  all  but  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  who  first  chilling  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  courtiers  with  faint  praise,  turned 
to  the  fine  classic  models,  and  remarked 
how  far  superior  in  freedom  and  grace 
was  the  work  of  a  former  age,  when  the 
sculptor  had  full  competence  to  mould  the 
beauties  of  the  human  form,  unencumbered 
by  the  formal  draperies  which  perhaps  only 
covered  the  artist's  want  of  knowledge. 

The  rejoinder  of  Cellini  was  blunt  and 
to  the  purpose,  certainly  not  a  retort 
courteous ;  and  good  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  the  lady  carried  off  the  honours  of 
tbe  day.  There  is  no  means  of  judging 
now  as  to  the  justness  of  her  criticism,  for 


the  statue  of  Jupiter  has  shared  in  the 
destruction  that  has  overtaken  so  much 
of  the  great  artist's  works — coined  into 
ducats,  probably,  and  scattered  over  the 
wide  world. 

A.  few  years  before  the  scene  just 
recorded,  a  strange  visitor  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. The  Scot  had  come — the  Scot 
foreshadowed  by  Saint  Louis — ^not  to  rule 
over  the  kingdom,  but  to  seek  a  wife  in 
the  person  of  Magdalen  of  France,  the 
King's  daughter.  James  carried  off  his 
bride ;  but  there  was  no  luck  about  the 
wedding.  The  poor  girl  pined  away,  and 
died  after  six  months  of  Scotland.  She 
was  soon  replaced  by  a  woman  of  more 
robust  and  vigorous  type — that  Mary  of 
Guise,  who  transmitted  these  qualities, 
with  more  than  her  own  beauty,  to  her 
daughter. 

Another  figure  that  presents  itself  at 
Fontainebleau  is  of  the  dark  and  saturnine 
Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had 
sought  a  safe  conduct  through  the  king- 
dom of  his  great  rival,  in  order  to  put 
down  an  insurrection  at  Ghent.  Great 
fetes  were  organised  for  the  occasion;  but 
the  Emperor  was  very  uneasy  all  the 
time,  and  glad  to  get  away,  and  no 
wonder,  for  ail  the  best  advisers  of  King 
Francis  urged  him  to  seize  the  Emperor, 
whose  person  would  be  worth  half-adosen 
victorious  campaigna  But  Charles  had  pro- 
pitiated the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Court — the 
Duchesse  d'Etampes — by  munificent  gifts 
and  chivalric  courtesies,  and  so  he  crept 
away  with  a  whole  skin. 

Later  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
more  enthralling  presence.  Francis  the 
First  has  passed  away;  Henry,  his  son, 
has  fallen  under  the  lance  of  Montgomery, 
in  the  hazard  of  the  joust;  Francis  the 
Second  is  King  of  France,  and  Master  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  with  him  is  his  lovely 
bride.  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  But  even 
in  this,  that  seems  the  brightest  period  of 
her  existence,  her  lot  is  not  very  happy. 
There  is  her  motherin-law  to  deal  with, 
the  Medici,  who  loved  her  no  better  for 
being  the  daughter  of  a  De  Guise.  It  had 
pleased  the  mother-in-law  to  assemble  a  re- 
ligious conference  at  Fontainebleau,  not  that 
she  cared  for  religion,  but  that  she  wanted 
to  play  off  the  Calvinists  against  the  facticm 
of  the  De  Guise.  It  was  always  poor  Mary's 
fortune  to  be  preached  at ;  but  this  time  it 
was  a  Bishop,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Valence,  who  gave  her  a  foretaste  of  John 
Knox.  It  was  thus  he  addressed  Catherine 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  in  the  course  of  a 
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sermon  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Fontaine- 
bleau : 

''  Pardon  me,  lady  Qaeens,  if  I  dare  to 
undertake  to  entreat  yon  that  it  may 
please  yon  to  order  that  yonr  maids  and 
all  your  retinne  may  sing,  instead  of 
wicked  songs,  only  the  'Psalms  of 
David.'" 

This  was  what,  in  the  &lang  of  the 
present  day,  would  be  called  a  large  order, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Mary  Stuart 
anyhow  was  not  on  the  side  of  austerity. 
But  soon  her  reign  was  at  an  end  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  marvellous  fStes,  that 
were  oi^anised  under  the  succeeding  refgn, 
were  but  the  prelude  to  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew. 

Then,  after  an  interval,  we  have  Henry 
'the  Fourth  and  la  belle  Gabrielle  sunning 
themselves  at  Fontainebleau,  the  latter  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  legitimate  spouse,  the 
sallow  Mary  de  Medici  And  when  Mary 
was  a  widow,  it  was  her  fancy  to  have  a 
handsome  and  courtly  young  priest  as  her 
confessor,  that  brought  upon  the  scene  of 
Court  intrigue  and  public  imbroglio  the 
smart  young  Bishop  of  Lu^on,  hating  the 
priest's  frock,  and  with  all  the  ambition 
in  the  world  to  be  only  a  soldier,  who 
was  afterwards  rather  famous  as  Cardinal 
Eichelieu. 

The  Cardinal  appeared  at  Fontainebleau 
once  more,  in  1642,  when  he  was  almost 
dying,  and  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  litter,  and  was  hauled  into  his 
bedchamber  through  the  window ;  but  he 
was  still  able  to  look  after  his  prisoners, 
one  or  two  of  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  be  questioned  with  rack  and  thumb- 
screw, and  then  to  be  executed  at  leisure. 

To  Fontainebleau  came  Queen  Henriette 
Marie  to  appeal  to  the  Qaeen-Mother  of 
France  for  help  for  the  £oyal  cause  in 
England.  But  Mazarin  was  at  hand  to 
check  any  effusive  promises  on  the  part 
of  Madame  Anne,  and  the  English  Queen 
departed,  shedding  tears  of  despair. 

From  the  days  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Fon- 
tainebleau played  only  second  fiddle  to 
Versailles.  It  was  occupied,  perhaps,  for 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  with  the  splendid 
retinues  of  King,  Queen,  and  mistresses, 
amounting  to  some  thousands  of  persons  ; 
but,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  would 
be  solitude — except,  perhaps,  when  some 
foreign  Prince  or  Princess  might  be 
quartered  there.  Such  a  guest  was  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  affected  a  manly 
habit,  and  resembled  a  pretty  page  boy, 
with  the  manners  of  one,  too,  swearing 


and  swaggering  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  But  there  was  a  tigerish  side 
to  her  character,  as  when  she  had  her 
Chamberlain,  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi, 
put  to  death  by  her  attendants,  for 
writing  scandalous  stories  about  her  to 
his  friends.  This  murder  was  done  in 
the  '^Galerie  des  Cerfs,"  now  cut  up  into 
private  apartments. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Fon- 
tainebleau after  this,  except  for  a  curious 
scene  in  1752,  when,  in  a  temporary 
theatre,  was  performed,  before  all  the  fine 
ladies  of  the  Court,  Eousseau's  ''Devin  du 
Village,"  a  simple  little  piece,  with  tink- 
ling airs  and  sentimental  little  songs, 
while  the  author — ^harbinger  of  revolution 
— sat  ill  at  ease,  in  a  rusty  periwig,  among 
a  bevy  of  fair  dames. 

Then  we  have  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
for  the  charmingCreole  loved  Fontainebleau 
better  than  any  of  the  other  Palaces — ^and 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  who  has  a  pleasant 
suite  of  rooms  looking  over  the  park ;  but 
feels  himself  more  a  prisoner  than  a  guest 
Last  scene  of  all,  is  Napoleon  signing  his 
abdication — in  the  little  study,  which  is 
still  shown,  with  the  very  table  on  which 
it  was  written. 

All  the  rest  is  an  affair  of  yesterday — 
and  Fontainebleau  belongs  to  another  age 
and  to  other  manners  than  ours.  How 
magnificently  lodged  were  those  old  mon- 
archs !  What  a  space  they  occupied  in  the 
living  world,  and  how  for  ages  the  richest, 
most  fertile  land,  and  the  proudest  nation 
in  the  world  served  as  their  playground 
and  footstool  1  And  the  vision  of  fair 
women  who  formed  the  most  enticing  part 
of  all  this  grand  pageant  of  centuries — 
we  may  ask  with  the  great  poet  of  old 
France : 

Oti  sont-ils,  Vierge  souveraine  ? 
Mais  oh  sont  lea  neiges  d'antan  ? 


LOUIS    DRAYCOTT. 

By  MRS.  R.  S.  de  OOUROY  LAFFAN. 

Author  of  *•  Geoffrey  Stirling"  etc.  etc. 


CHAPTER  III. 
"  GOOD-BYE— SWEETHEART— GOOD  BYE  1 " 

A  WOMAN  with  a  shabby  black  dress, 
cliDging  shawl,  and  sharp-cut,  hungry-look- 
ing face — a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  and  a  child  holding  on  to  her  skirt, 
was  singing  at  the  end  of  our  road.  Her 
voice  was  worn  and   shrill,    yet  had  a 
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pierdDg  ring  of  pathos  in  it  too.    Why 
shonld  Bhe  sing  that  song  of  all  others  ? 

I  could  not  leave  thee  though  I  said 
Good-bye— sweetheart— good-bye ! 

How  it  rang  through  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  night,  still,  though  so  near  to  the 
busy  heart  of  London  ! 

Grood-bye— sweetheart— good-bye ! 

I  dared  not  hope  that  Mazie  did  not 
bear.  I  dared  not  seek  her  out  and  try  to 
comfort  her.  I  coold  only  sit  there  alone 
in  the  dnsk,  my  idle  fingers  folded  in  my 
lap^  the  hot  tears  falling  down,  and  that 
sad  valediction  ringing  in  my  ears — 
Good-bye— sweetheart— good-bye ! 

To-morrow,  Louis  Draycott  was  to  go ; 
to-morrow,  that  supreme  adieu  that  should 
rend  two  passionately-loving  heartsasunder, 
must  be  said. 

Many  things  had  happened  since  that 
blessed  moment  when  Louis  Draycott 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  with  eyes  that  once  more  knew  her 
for  his  darling ;  she  who  had  watched,  and 
sorrowed,  and  prayed  beside  his  sick-bed ; 
sbe  whose  heart  was  so  full  of  thankful- 
ness that  words  did  not  come  easily  in  the 
hour  when  her  prayers  were  answered. 

The  life  that  has  been  good,  and  full  of 
active  interests,  soon  rights  itself  once  the 
hand  of  sickness  is  lifted  from  it  It  is 
your  sluggards  and  your  debauchees  who 
make  such  bad  patients  and  have  &uch 
feeble  powers  of  rallying. 

A  fortnight  after  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced Louis  oub  of  danger  he  was  back 
at  his  work,  full  of  thought  for  every,  one, 
clear-headed  as  before  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  tragedy,  in  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  prineipsd  actors^  knocked  him  over. 
True,  he  was  pallid  and  gaunt,  and  the 
erisp  locks  about  his  temples  had  grown 
greyer  as  though  by  the  work  of  years. 
But  his  step  was  as  swinging  and  light,  his 
voice  as  dear  and  true,  Us  heart  as  full  of 
courage,  his  will  of  energy,  as  though  he 
had  nevqr  lost  count  of  the  days  and  the 
nights,  MJii  lain  as  unconscious  as  a  dead 
man  through  both. 

^  They  said  that  Eebecca's  joy  at  sight  of 
liim  again  was  wonderful  to  see — like  the 
joy  of  some  dumb  animal  seeing  its  master 
after  long  absence.  In  truth,  every  soul, 
bound  or  free,  within  those  prison  walls, 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  firm  step  once  more 
ringing^  down  the  corridors,  the  kindly, 
cheering  voice  greeting  this  one  or  that ; 
taking  up  life  once  more  gladly,  since 
Heaven  had  given  it  back  to  him  to  do 


its  work  in  the  world,  even  though  that 
work  must  be  accomplished  in  loneliness 
and  banishment. 

It  was  a  case  of  ''only  just"  seeing 
Eebecca,  for  the  very  day  after  the 
Chaplain  resumed  his  duties,  the  unhappy 
woman  was  removed  to  Woking,  there  to 
undergo  her  sentence  of  five  years'  pend 
bondage.  Once  within  those  dreadful 
walls,  and  no  one  could  see  her  save  once 
in  six  months,  and  then — alas !  that  such 
things  should  have  to  be — only  through  a 
grating  in  the  door  of  the  "  visiting  cell.'' 

She  had  been  thankful  to  learn  that  she 
was  spared  from  the  worst  fate  of  all ;  but 
never  did  restless  spirit  chafe  more  cruelly 
and  piteously  against  the  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment that  were  her  doom,  than  did 
Eebecca  Fordyce  Draycott.  She  had  all 
the  passionate  love  of  liberty  that  one 
finds  in  the  Arab  or  the  gipsy.  Indeed, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  control 
Louis  had  striven  to  exercise  over  her  in 
past  days  had  been  one  of  the  things 
most  hateful  to  her,  prompting  her  to 
rebel  against  and  outwit  him.  She  was 
like  one  of  those  wild  creatures  you  see 
caged,  yet  ever  seeking  some  outlet  in 
their  prison  bars,  roaming  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that,  with  ever-moving  head  and 
wild,  craving  eyes. 

When  they  came  to  remove  her  to 
the  '< durance  vile"  of  a  stricter  confine- 
ment and  harder  penance,  she  made  of 
herself  an  absolute  dead  weight,  first 
having  struggled  so  violently  that  the 
wrist-irons  became  a  necessity.  I  feel  to 
know  as  much  about  it  as  those  who  were 
present,  for,  will  it  be  believed,  that  our 
precious  Mazie — stealthy  of  step,  quiet  of 
voice — suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
caught  the  fettered  hands  and  held  them 
in  a  tender  clasp,  touched  the  burning 
brow,  smoothed  back  the  tangled  and 
dishevelled  hair,  and  then  said,  ''Come, 
Eebecca,"  and  the  maddened  creature, 
tamed  all  at  once,  followed  our  darling 
like  a  lamb,  the  warders  wondering,  as 
well  they  might,  at  the  strange  drama 
enacted  before  their  eyes. 

Talk  of  prison  rules,  or  rules  of  any 
kind,  there  are  some  women  born  into  the 
world  whose  fate  it  is  to  set  all  rules  at 
defiance;  women  who  have  a  mesmeric 
power  over  the  wills  of  others,  and  of 
these,  Mazie  was  one.  She  seemed  to  hold 
that  scarlet-faced  Governor  in  her  soft, 
pliant  hand,  and  turn  and  twist  him  as  she 
would. 

When  any  one  remonstrated  with  her 
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about  anything  she  did  *<  inside/'  she 
always  had  a  neatly-folded  "order,"  signed 
with  his  name,  to  produce  from  her  little 
side-pocket. 

Still  with  her  hand  on  Bebecca's,  she 
led  the  way  to  where,  at  the  postern,  Black 
Maria  was  waiting  for  its  freight  of  misery. 

"I  shall  come  and  see  you  as  soon  as 
they  will  let  me — in  six  months  from  now 
— ^you  will  remember  that  ? "  she  said,  as 
they  passed  the  inner  gate  and  entered  the 
arched  passage  leading  to  the  street. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Bebecca,  clinging 
to  the  hand  that  held  her  as  well  as  her 
manacled  wrists  would  let  her ;  "  I'll  do  it 
out  in  days,  and  count  them  off  as  they 

go    by.      A ^h!"  with  a   long-drawn 

breath  like  a  sigh,  "  there  is  Louis ! " 

Between  them  they  quieted  and  com- 
forted her  as  best  they  could,  the  rest 
gazing  pitifully  at  the  gaunt  form  and 
pallid  face  of  the  Chaplain  but  newly  risen 
from  his  bed  of  pain.  They  held  her  back, 
as,  catching  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  street 
traffic,  she  strained  herself  forward  to  look 
at  the  world  "outside,"  where  men  and 
women  walked  about  and  were  free — free 
— free  1 

"  Get  in  quietly,"  said  the  Chaplain,  in 
a  low,  even  voice  that  told  of  a  bitter 
tumult  of  feeling  sternly  repressed,  "  and  I 
will  ask  them  to  remove  the  irons." 

Bebecca  lifted  her  shackled  hands  with  a 
supreme  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  hard,  dry,  eager 
sob,  "take  them  off— take  them  off!  I 
will  not  stir." 

Louis  spoke  to  the  warder  in  charge, 
who  handed  him  a  key,  and  in  a  moment 
the  restless  hands  were  free — were  clasped 
long  and  closely  in  his  own. 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance and  give  you  peace.  .  .  J* 

It  seemed  to  the  two  standing  there 
side  by  side — the  two  so  strangely  parted, 
so  strangely  united  by  this  woman  who 
was  "under  sentence,"  that  Bebecca, 
stepping  into  the  van,  fell  back  into  the 
blackness  of  a  living  tomb.  They  heard  a 
slide  slip  along  its  groove,  they  heard  the 
grating  and  jar  of  wheels  upon  the  stones, 
and  Black  Maria  had  started  on  her  grue- 
some journey. 

A  month  after  this,  Louis  was  deep  in 
his  plans  and  arrangements  for  leaving 
England — for  starting  to  that  distant  vine- 
yard where  henceforth  his  work  for  the 
Master  must  lie.  Then  came  wearing 
days  of  trial  j  his  last  service  in  the  grim 


and  desolate  prison  chapel  where  the 
warmth  and  light  of  his  own  earnest  spirit 
had  kindled  even  the  "  dry  bones  "  to  life ; 
his  last  Communion  held  for  the  prisoners, 
poor  souls  and  sad,  standing  in  desperate 
need  of  the  "strengthening  and  refresh- 
ing;" last  of  all,  his  parting  with  Mazie. 
Yes,  it  had  come  to  that — "Good-bye — 
sweetheart — good-bye  1 " 

Each  morning,  as  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture from  our  midst  grew  nearer  and 
nearer,  I  seemed,  on  opening  my  eyes,  to 
feel  a  great  black  cloud  ga^er  over  and 
close  in  upon  me.  Each  day  I  wondered 
more  and  more  at  the  marvellous  gift  of 
courage  love  can  bestow  even  upon  a 
weak  and  tender  womaa  Mazie's  eyes 
were  strangely  bright  in  those  terrible 
days ;  her  smile  ready,  if  tremulous. 

"  We  must  be  strong  for  him,"  she  would 
sayto  Dumphie  and  myself;  and,  Grod  knows, 
it  was  a  pitiful  sight  enough  to  see  the 
struggle  between  her  clinging,  passionate 
regret,  and  her  resolve  to  beat  it  down  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  spare  him  she 
loved  all  the  pain  she  could.  She  said 
little  to  either  of  us  as  to  what  she  felt  and 
suffered.  Indeed,  we  were  rather  silent 
when  Louis  was  not  with  us.  It  was 
as  though  that  ominous  hush  that  precedes 
a  storm  were  over  us.  But  the  night 
before  the  day  that  was  to  rend  two  lives 
in  twain,  my  darling  came  to  me.  It  was 
a  sultry  August  night,  and  outside  the 
moon  rode  high  in  a  clear,  purple  sky. 
No  breeze  stirred  the  hangbg  leaves  of 
the  poplar-tree,  nor  ruffled  the  tendrils 
of  the  Yirginian  creeper  that  had  stretched 
out  its  long  arms  and  garlanded  my  window. 
And  there,  beside  my  bed,  stood  Mazie, 
framed  in  the  silver  flood  of  light  that 
came  through  my  open  window.  Her 
hair  floated  over  her  shoulders,  a  bright 
brown  cloud  of  rippling  beauty ;  her  face 
was  white  as  her  limp,  clinging  gown,  her 
hands  wrung  the  one  in  the  other. 

"Did  you  hear  that  woman  singing, 
Aunt  Dacie  ?"  she  said.  "  Her  song  might 
have  been  for  Louis  and  for  me — 'Good- 
bye, sweetheart,  good-bye.'  *Is  that  my 
sweetheart]'  he  said,  and  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  that  knew  me — eyes  so  tender 
and  so  sweet,  they  pierced  to  my  very 
soul.  I  was  so  thankful,  I  could  not  speak, 
I  could  not  pray.  But  God  can  read  the 
heart.  He  knew  how  thankful  I  was  for 
His  great  gift  to  me  of  that  sweet  moment. 
He  knew,  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  He  did.  Oh, 
Mazie,  Mazie,  my  blessecl,  darling  child  1 " 
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That  was  all  I  could  find  to  say,  silly  old 
woman  tbat  I  was.  There  never  was  such  a 
useless  old  reed,  I  should  think,  for  any  one 
to  lean  upon.  But  oh,  ho  w  my  heart  yearned 
over  the  child — Lucille's  child,— the  child 
of  the  love  that  was  so  short  and  so  sweet, 
and  whose  pathos  and  intensity  seemed  to 
have  its  fittest  outcome  in  this  girl-heart, 
at  once  faithful  and  tender  ! 

"Aunt  Dacie,"  said  the  sweet  voice 
at  my  side,  ''you  must  not  cry  for 
me  like  that,  or  yon  will  make  me  cry 
for  myself.  The  time  to  weep  is  not  yet ; 
that  will  come  when  the  days  without  him 
are  empty,  and  every  moment  takes  him 
further  from  us.  You  must  not  break  me 
down,  dear,  yon  must  not ;  I  am  weak  to- 
night ;  tlie  nearness  of  the  parting  stifles 
me.  You  must  help  me ;  you  know  you 
always  have,  ever  since  I  was  a  little,  help- 
less baby,  lying  in  the  cot  that  mother 
made^  and  you  peeped  at  me  throu^  the 
curtains." 

She  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
wiped  away  my  tears,  as  if  I  were  a  child 
and  she  the  mother  trying  to  comfort  it. 
When  I  was  quieted,  she  began  to  speak 
again. 

"It  is  a  hot  night,  I  know,  but  I  am 

cold — so  cold ;   if  I  let  them,  my  teeth 

would  chatter ;  and  all  the  time  I  seem  to 

hear  that  woman  singing — ^how  sad  and 

pitiful  her  voice  sounded  1  —  'Good-bye, 

sweetheart '     Oh,  Aunt  Dacie,  Aunt 

Dade  1  how  shall  I  say  good-bye  to  him ) 

Tell  me,  dear )     Hold  me  close  while  you 

speak;  hold  me  in  your  tender  arms.    You 

have  often  sung  me  to  sleep  in  the  dear  old 

days.    Do  you  remember  ? 

Baby,  baby  buntiog. 
Daddy's  gone  a-hunting. 

It  would  be  no  use  trying  to  sing  me  to 
sleep  like  that  now." 

I  held  her  close,  her  pretty  head 
drooped  upon  my  shoulder. 

"Feel  how  I  shiver,''  she  said,  presently ; 
"it  is  the  cold  gathering  about  my  heart — 
the  cold  that  will  always  be  there,  when 
Lams  has  left  me.  I  know — I  know — I 
moat  get  used  to  it  There  is  no  way  out 
of  it — ^none  !  There  is  a  prayer  I  have  to 
say,  Aunt  Dacie — to  say  every  night  before 
I  lie  down  to  rest — a  prayer  that  Louis 
has  taught  me." 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  answered,  stroking  her 
hair,  and  giving  great  gulps  to  try  and 
swaUow  the  lump  that  kept  rising  in  my 
throat  and  choking  me.  "  Tell  me  about 
it  j  I  should  like  to  know ;  perhaps  I  can 
leani  to  say  it,  too." 


"  It  is  this — just  three  words  :  '  Fiat 
voluntas  tua.'  I  am  t^  fold  my  hands,  so, 
Aunt  Dacie.  I  am  trying  to  say  it  now, 
from  my  heait — ^but  it  is  hard,  very,  very 
hard." 

The  little  clock  upon  the  table  by  the 
open  window  ticked  loudly  in  the  silence 
that  followed.  It  was  the  same  that  used 
to  stand  upon  Lucille's  mantelshelf;  the 
same  that  had  rung  out  to  me  on  that  fateful 
morning  the  story  of  her  shortlived  joy — 
"  never  anything  so  good;  never  anything 
so  good." 

And  now,  to  my  ear,  it  took  up  the 
same  tale  again. 

"  Never  anything  so  good  "  in  Mazie's 
life  had  been  before,  "never  anything  so 
good "  should  be  again,  as  the  love  that 
found  its  coronach  in  the  words  that  Louis 
had  taught  her — "Fiat  voluntas  tua." 
Truly  "history,"  even  the  history  of 
human  hearts,  ''repeats  itself ! " 

Other  fanciesi  too,  came  over  me,  as,  in 
"the  hush  of  the  starshine,"  I  held  my 
darling  in  my  arms.  Memories  of  Glennie's 
baby  sayings — a  quaint  phrase  he  had  to 
express  infinite  duration  of  time,  or  what 
seemed  so  to  his  little  mind — "Longer 
than  years." 

Was  it  for  "longer  than  years,"  even 
unto  that  eternal  day  when  time  should 
be  no  longer,  that  Louis  Draycott  was 
leaving  the  darling  of  his  heart,  the  "  soul 
of  his  soul,"  the  one  woman  that  for  him 
the  world  held,  or  ever  should  hold  ? 

And  for  ail  answer  to  my  questioning 
came  the  words,  that  Mazie's  sad  lips  had 
but  just  uttered  :  "  Fiat  voluntas  tua." 

<«Let  me  lie  by  you  to-night,  Aunt 
Dacie.  I  am  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  I  am 
cold — so  cold." 

So  I  held  her  close,  meaning  to  wake 
with  her ;  for  I  knew  she  would  not  sleep 
through  the  watches  of  the  night. 

But  old  age  is  feeble,  and  I  dozed  off, 
presently  to  wake  with  a  start,  and  find 
her  lying  there  in  the  grey,  sweet  morning 
dawn,  just  as  she  had  laid  her  down,  wide- 
eyed  and  stirless,  with  a  look  upon  her 
face  that  kept  me  awed  and  silent 

I  was  to  wait  in  the  room  above, 
Dumphie  downstairs,  while  the  ill-starred 
lovers  bade  their  last  farewell.  How  our 
hearts  failed  us  ^s  the  hour  drew  nigh ; 
how  we  had  to  live  through  minutes 
that  were  as  hours,  and  hours  that  took 
to  themselves  the  guise  of  days,  those 
will  best  be  able  to  conjecture  who  have 
themselves    lived    through   such  a  time. 
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The  inevitable  is  like  death.  It  is  no  use 
either  dashing  oneself  against  it,  or  trying 
to  steal  round  it.  There  is  nothing  for  ic 
but  to  lie  down  prone  and  let  the  water- 
floods  pass  over  oar  heads.  Presently 
we  shall  have  strength  given  us  to  rise 
and  wade  through  the  torrent.  We  shall 
reach  the  arid  and  desolate  shore  of  lone- 
liness and  isolation ;  we  shall,  if  we  have 
any  grit  in  us  at  all,  look  round  and  see 
what  work  there  is  to  be  done,  even  in  the 
place  where 

The  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing.  .  .  . 

But  not  yet  awhile,  for  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  not  yet  passed ;  we  cannot  see  for 
tears ;  we  stumble  as  we  try  to  rise. 

Howl  passed  the  terrible  two  hours  that 
elapsed  between  Louis  Draycott's  coming 
and  his  going,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  tell,  because  I  do  not  know.  I 
really  have  no  notion.  If  any  one  had  been 
watching  me,  I  doubt  not  he  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  taken 
leave  of  my  senses.  Indeed,  I  don't  think 
I  had  many  senses  left  to  take  leave  of  at 
all. 

I  was  to  see  Louis  again  that  night, 
in  fact,  with  Dumphie,  to  see  him  off  by 
the  late  tidal  train  for  the  south  coast; 
but  for  Mazie  the  supreme  moment  of 
farewell  had  now  come.  Louis  willed 
it  so ;  and  she  knew  no  revolt  from  such  a 
wish — assured  that  what  he  willed  was 
best  for  her,  and  best  for  him. 

The  clock  of  the  church  hard  by, 
and  my  own  little  timepiece,  too,  had 
apparently  gone  mad  this  jocund  autumn 
day,  rich  with  sunshine  that  was  bright 
and  warm,  yet  did  not  scorch  or  glow — 
rich  with  red  wreaths  of  creeper^  rosy- 
tipped  and  swaying  gently  in  the  clear, 
west  wind.  They  had  apparently  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  strike  only  once  in 
every  two  hours,  or  even  more,  for  surely 
it  could  not  be  only  an  hour  since  last 
they  chimed  1 

Time  plays  us  terrible  tricks,  and  is, 
after  all,  only  a  comparative  thing — short 
when  we  would  fain  bid  it  linger,  long 
when  we  would  passionately  beseech  it  to 
hasten  its  laggard  steps,  and  take  some 
pity  on  our  pain. 

I  know  not  when  or  how  that  waiting  of 


mine  came  to  an  end,  or  what  state  of 
dishevelment  and  abject  dejection  I  was 
reduced  to  before  it  terminated.  Looking 
back  upon  it  now,  it  is  all  sketchy — hazy 
— like  the  memory  of  a  troubled  morning 
dream.  I  know  that  Kezia,  faithful  soul ! 
— Kezia,  with  her  hard  old  face,  wept 
into  a  blurred  and  swollen  condition 
piteous  to  behold,  put  her  head  into  my 
room,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of 
trying  to  comfort  me,  or  make  me  take  a 
cup  of  hot  tea,  or  try  some  other  such 
feminine  wiles  upon  me;  and,  after  one 
glance,  threw  up  her  hands  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately. I  know  that  not  long  after,  all 
those  commonplace  sounds  that  are  the 
outcome  of  the  most  heart-rending  parting, 
as  of  the  most  superficial,  resounded 
through  the  still  and  silent  house. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  of 
my  own  little  sitting-room,  the  '*  heart  of 
the  house,"  as  Glennie  calls  it ;  a  step  on 
the  stairs ;  Dumphie's — only  Damphie's — 
voice  in  the  hall  below ;  the  closing  of  the 
front  door;  the  grating  whirr  of  cab- 
wheels  in  the  little  street — all  these  sounds 
fell  upon  my  ear  like  blows.  And  then, 
somehow,  I  pulled  myself  together,  crawled 
downstairs,  looked  over  the  banisters  to 
see  Kezia  seated  on  the  lowermost  step, 
with  her  apron  over  her  head,  and,  then — 
gently  turned  the  handle  of  my  parlour 
door,  and  went  in.  Mazie  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  old  nursery  couch  that 
stood  beside  the  window.  Her  arms  were 
flung  out,  her  face  hidden  upon  them. 
There  was  no  sound  of  weeping,  but  every 
now  and  then  a  quick  shudder  passed  over 
her  from  head  to  foot. 

Oh,  poor,  pale  lips,  where  lingered  the 
last  kiss  of  love !  Oh,  drooping  head, 
where  lingered  the  last  touch  of  benedic- 
tion I  What  could  I  do — a  poor,  helpless, 
old  woman  like  me — to  comfort  such  a 
sorrow  % 

It  was  all  over. 

The  last  word  had  been  said ;  the  last 
caress  given;  the  last  despairing  kiss 
« plucked  the  heart  out  through  the 
lips  "  that  met  it 

Surely  the  shabby,  hungry  -  looking 
woman  should  still  have  been  singing  out 
in  the  now  paling  sunlight : 

Good-bye — sweetheart — good-bye ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX,     MAUD  IS  SUSPICIOUS. 

DxiRiNG  the  {Lrst  week  or  two  of  Cle- 
ment's illness  Maad  scarcely  left  his  &ide, 
and  all  this  time  Mrs.  Oliver  was  con- 
stantly at  hand  to  assist  her. 

The  constraint  which  had  lately  kept 
the  brother  and  sifter  apart  was  now 
broken  down  for  ever.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  sympathy  for  his  suffering, 
she  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  hold 
him  innocent  of  the  crime :  putting  reso- 
lutely from  her  mind  all  the  evidence 
which  had  formerly  served  to  convict  him. 

Clement's  injuries  were  chiefly  external ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that 
his  excellent  constitution  would  safely 
tide  over  the  crisis.  At  last  he  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger. 

Brownie  came  daily  to  enquire  after  her 
cousin ;  and  that  was  indeed  a  happy  hour 
when  she  was  once  more  allowed  to  see 
him.  But,  before  Anderson  gave  this  per- 
mission, he  exacted  a  promise  that,  in 
consideration  of  Clement's  still  weak 
condition,  she  would  make  no  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  matter  of  the 
forgery. 

**  You  see,  Brownie,"  said  Clement,  with 
the  ghost  of  his  former  smile,  '*  the  powers 
were  fighting  on  your  side.  I  was  not  to 
leave  liuddletoB,  after  alL  That  is  to  say, 
unless  I  had  taken  a  longer  journey  than 
either  of  us  contemplated,  and  one  for 
which  they  don't  issue  return  tickets." 

"lliank  Heaven,  we  have  been  spared 
that,  Clement!" 

"Yes/  he  answered,  resting  his  thin 
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hand  on  hers  for  a  moment,  "  I  am  thank- 
ful, Brownie.  I  am  thankful  now,  although, 
on  that  morning,  I  would  as  soon  have 
gone  out  of  the  world  as  not.  But  now 
I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  do  some  good 
in  the  world  before  I  leave  it — I  have 
done  nothing  but  mischief  yet.  Some- 
times, Brownie,  I  wish  I  might  make  a 
clean  breast  of  everything,  and  start  anew. 
Do  you  know  whom  I  should  choose  for 
my  confessor )  Can  you  guess,  Brownie  % 
Maud  has  been  awfully  good  to  me ;  Mrs. 
Oliver,  too.  Bat,  don't  you  think  Maud 
ought  to  be  going  home  again?  Mother 
must  miss  her.  You  might  take  her  place ; 
I  only  want  some  one  to  sit  with  me ;  I 
can  dispense  with  a  nurse." 

He  did  not  say  all  this  straight  away, 
but  paused  often  for  rest,  whilst  Brownie, 
conEcientiously  determined  to  keep  her 
promise,  was  afraid  to  interpose  many 
words,  lest  she  should  be  tempted  to 
break  it.  But  she  would  smooth  his 
pillow,  bring  nearer  the  flowers,  or  fetch 
his  cooling  beverage,  performing  numerous 
little  acts  to  minister  to  his  happiness, 
without  trenching  on  the  forbidden  topic. 

**1  am  sure  that  neither  Maud  nor 
auntie  would  consent  to  that,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  was  easily  excited,  quickly  demand- 
ing why  she  could  not  change  places  ¥rith 
Maud,  adding,  irritably : 

**lt  you  can't  exist  without  seeing 
Litton,  you  can  be  easily  gratified.  He 
never  misses  a  day.  It  is  the  last  favour 
I  shall  ever  ask  you.  Brownie." 

As  he  lay  there  so  helpless,  his  mind 
was  ever  bent  about  the  future.  Anxious, 
now,  beyond  measure,  to  have  done  with 
his  old  life,  he  looked  longingly  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  might  commence  a 
new  one.    As  soon  as  his  limbs  would 
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support  him,  he  intended  to  shake  the  dost 
of  Middleton  from  his  feet.  Biit  his  limbs 
were  not  yet  to  be  relied  npon,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy 
as  much  of  Brownie's  society  as  possible. 

He  had  no  intention  of  declaring  his 
hopeless  loye;  that  was  to  go  with  him, 
unspoken,  to  be  his  lifelong  companion; 
all  he  dionght  of  was  present  satisfacticm. 
and  tUs  was  marred  by  Brownie's  re- 
iterated, unqualified  refusal  to  diange 
places  with  Maud. 

When  Mrs.  Oliver  came  upon  duty, 
after  Brownie's  departure,  she  found  her 
patient  condderably  worse  than  he  had 
been  before  his  cousin's  arrival,  and  at 
once  set  herself  to  revive  his  spirits,  as  the 
surest  method  of  increasing  his  strength. 
And  when  Maud  entered  the  room,  an 
hour  later,  it  occurred  to  her  sisterly  mind 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Clement  to  have 
a  change  of  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  made  the  suggestion  to  Anderson 
when  he  called  the  following  day. 

"  You  need  not  be  uneasy,"  he  assured 
her.  '^Mrs.  Oliver,  not  without  some 
reason,  looks  upon  herself  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  cause  of  your  brother^s  acci- 
deiii  Ste  is  anxious  to  do  all  she  can 
to  make  amends,  and  Clement  must  stay 
where  he  is  for  the  present" 

It  was  only  natural  that  Maud's  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  Anderson  should 
have  ripened  into  a  more  or  less  intimate 
friendship  during  these  last  few  weeks. 
One  thing  might  have  been  predicted  with 
eettainty;  the  doctor  was  not  likely  to 
hazard  his  patient's  safety  by  too  early  a 
removal  from  his  present  quarters. 

"I  hoped  we  might  have  brought  him 
to  Eastwood,"  she  persisted ;  ''  my  mother 
Imm  givMi  her  consent " 

''But  you  are  hardly  likely  to  obtain 
your  Inrother^s.  No,  no;  you  must  not 
think  of  moving  him  yet.  His  life  is  the 
niore  valuable  now,  since  he  owes  it  to 
your  eare." 

''As  for  me,"  she  said,  looking  very 
pleased  nevertheless,  <<  I  am  a  mere  dummy 
nurse.  Mrs.  Oliver  is  the  real  Simon 
Pure." 

**  Yet  you  are  so  anxious  to  desert  her," 

WhOe  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Oliver's  ripplmg 
Imgh  broke  upon  his  e«rv,  and  periiaps 
something  that  he  saw  on  Maud's  face  led 
him  to  continue : 

**  I  ean  guess  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
remove  Clement.  You  are  afraid  lest  Mrs. 
OKver^  labour  should  prove,  too  truly, 
a  labowp  of  leva    But,  surely-— I  am  re- 


garding Clement  only,  not  Mrs.  Oliver 
hwself — surely  he  is  armed,  at  least, 
against  any  temptation  of  that  kind." 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  Maud,  embar- 
rassed by  the  turn  the  conversaitkm  was 
taking. 

'<I  am  perfectly  sure.^  I  don't  de- 
sire to  underrate  Mrs.  diverts  charms; 
but  consider  a  moment  Compare  her 
with  your  cousin  Margaret,  for  instance." 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  Brownie,  Mr.  Anderson.  Es- 
pecially  " 

''Especially  to  you,"  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  saying,  when,  remembering 
herself,  she  stopped  just  in  time. 

'*  Miss  Northcott,"  he  continued,  "  your 
cousin  is  very  often  in  my  thoughts.  You 
know  that  we  share  a  secret — ^Margaret 
and  I.  I  am  not  at  liberty  even  to  hint 
at  its  natura  I  wish  I  were ;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  bring  the 
mystery  to  an  end;  and  she  assures  me 
that,  in  a  very  few  days  now,  it  shall  be 
all  over  and  done  with." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  she  answered;  but 
yet  her  face  betrayed  no  pleasure.  "A 
straightforward  course  is  always  the  best ; 
don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"  No  doubt ;  who  can  think  otherwise. 
Miss  Northcott  t "  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  astonishment  "  Well,  I  am  due  at 
the  hospital.  I  shall  have  another  look  at 
our  patient  this  evening." 

The  day  which  Brownie  had  so  long 
and  so  ardently  looked  forward  to  was, 
indeed,  drawing  near.  Everything  had 
worked  successfully  towards  her  end.  Even 
the  invitations  for  her  party  had  been  sent 
out,  and  all  those,  whose  presence  she 
desired  to  witness  Clement's  victory,  had 
promised  to  come. 

So  great  was  her  confidence  that,  if 
Mr.  Litton  had  made  a  fall  and  free  con- 
fession, she  would  have  been  almost  disap- 
pointed. For,  if  it  were  good  that 
Clement's  innocence  should  be  proved,  it 
were  still  better  that  she  should  be  the 
one  to  prove  it 

And  yet,  properly  speaking,  she  had  no 
proof  whatever.  She  had  a  theory  in^ich 
sounded  plausible  enough;  but  of  actual 
proof  die  had  none. 

All  her  petty  unpleasantnesses  were  soon 
to  come  to  an  end.  Die  secret  interviews 
with  Mr.  Litton  were  surely  numbered. 
Not  much  longer  would  it  be  necessary 
to  hold  a  candle  to  that  personage,  whose 
surroundings  render  so  poor  a  flame  con- 
temptible.  A  little  whUe,  she  told  herself, 
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and  Bbe  would  once  more  be  happy  and 
light-hearted  as  of  old. 

Other  words  also,  she  told  hersrif -^told 
herself  when  she  was  quite  alone,  whisper- 
ing them  even  tiien,  and  blushing  at  her 
own  eifrontery. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Brownie  that  she 
had  bound  herself  to  pay  that  eight  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  to  Mr.  Litton.  She 
looked  upon  it  as  a  set  off  against  the 
mischief  she  was  so  confident  of  doing 
to  him. 

Brownie  determined  to  set  her  house 
in  order  before  beginning  a  new  and  so 
important  year  of  her  life.  Instead  of 
waitbg  until  the  f!resh  month  had  com- 
menced, therefore,  she  despatched  the  page 
for  her  banker's  pass-book  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October. 

In  due  course  the  boy  returned  with  a 
large,  thick,  white  envelope,  properly  sealed 
and  directed  to  *'  Miss  M.  Northcott" 

Sitting  at  her  writing-table,  Brownie 
opened  the  envelope  and  heedlessly  took 
therefrom  the  pass-book  and  a  bundle  of 
cancelled  cheques  much  larger  than  she 
had  anticipated.  Looking  more  closely 
at  these,  she  perceived  that  the  upper- 
most one  was  in  Maud's  handwriting, 
and  drawn  for  the  astounding  sum  of 
five  thoiUMmd  pounds.  It  wae  payable  to 
Mr.  Vaile ;  but  why  should  Maud  require 
to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Vaile  ? 
—  more  especially  as,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  she  would  not  have  had 
any  such  sum  at  the  bank,  without  having 
first  procured  it  by  the  lawyer's  assistaaee. 
Upon  investigating  further.  Brownie  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Maud's  pass-book  which 
had  been  sent  in  the  place  of  her  own. 

She  had  received  hers  on  the  third  of 
October,  only  a  few  weeks  9^0 ;  whereas 
Maud,  probably,  had  not  troubled  the 
bank  for  as  many  months ;  this  fact,  a«d 
some  possible  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  messengw,  seemed  sufficient  te 
aeeount  for  the  blunder. 

But  why  should  Maud  have  paid  Mr. 
YaUe  five  thousand  pounds  f  As  Brownie 
tmJL  wondering  how  to  act^whetker  to  tell 
Maud  of  the  mistake,  or,  retumiag  the 
book  and  cheque  to  the  bank,  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  a  new  light  broke  upon 
her. 

''Dear  Msndlel''  she  e»iflteied;  «fid 
bttadling  tks  pqwM  hsto  tfte  estndope 
again,  she  wrai  to  jolia  Mi^  NevAcottn 

"Where  b  VnA€  WcAtMPt"  sh»  es- 
quired, as  the  ben  rang  tot  kneheoni 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Margaret  1    iTouv 


uncle  does  not  eondeseend  to  keep  tne  kt- 
foitted  of  his  movements.  It  used  to  be 
quite  different.  He  says  he  must  go  to 
London  the  day  after  to-morrow  —  that 
will  be  the  thirtieth ;  and  he  always  stays 
a  week.  Why  shoidd  he  want  to  go  to 
London  so  often  t  I  am  quite  positive  of 
one  thhig— he  wfll  never  be  back  by  the 
fifth.  Then  all  my  pleasure  will  be  sptiflt 
Not  that  that  is  anytiiiag  new." 

But  Brownie  was  certain  he  W6(dd 
return  in  time;  if  the  success  of  het 
scheme  depended  only  upon  Mr.  Littdn's 
presence^  she  would  have  been  qtdte 
confident.  Until  the  last  day  or  tWd,  in- 
deed, she  had  been  quite  confident.  NoW, 
however,  that  she  could  count  ibe  reif 
days  to  the  time  which  was  to  decide 
Clement's  fate,  she  could  not  put  aside  her 
anxiety ;  it  was  as  much  as  she  was  able 
to  do  to  disguise  it.  More  than  Mr. 
Litton's  mere  presence  was  needed;  and^  hi 
consequence,  her  cheeks  were  growing  pale 
and  losing  their  curves,  she  looked  -wotti 
and  tired — not  from  doubt,  but  from  sheer 
anxiety. 

CHAPTIER  XX.      CROSS-PURPOSES. 

That  afternoon,  Clement  was  to  leave 
his  room  for  the  first  time  since  his  acci- 
dent A  few  days,  and  Anderson  had  pro- 
mised that  he  should  bid  furewdl  to  the 
Nook. 

But  Maud  had  been  unable  to  induce 
her  brother  to  return  to  Eastwood.  Of 
course,  he  remembered  all  that  Brownie 
had  said  about  proving  his  innoeenee^  and 
also  that  the  day  upon  wUch  die  had  fixed 
for  the  tableau  was  close  at  hand.  Even 
while  he  had  listened  to  her  assuranctjS  of 
success,  he  had  built  not  a  single  hope 
upon  her  words.  Mid  now  he  scarcely 
bestowed  more  than  a  passing  thought 
upon  the  subject  which  occupied  all  her 
waking  moments. 

The  days  that  had  been  so  weuisome 
to  Clement  in  his  imprisonment,  had  been 
far  from  unhappy  to  Maud,  who  had  in- 
gnMated  herself  with  every  inmate  of  Mrs. 
Oliver's  house ;  always  excepting  her  hus- 
band, who,  however,  may  scarcely  be  so 
desertbed.  Hie  visits  Were  few  ami  far 
between,  bat  resembled  Aose  of  an  angel 
in^  nef  c^lhef  partletdar. 

'^AnderiNMi  promised  to  come  early  tO' 
dsy,"  imid  Clement,  as  he  sat  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  Mjm.  Oliver's  dining-room^ 

A  br^t  fire'  was  bulging  in  19ie  grate, 
and  Maud  had  endeavoured  to  m$lke  some 
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slight  return  for  the  kindnesa  of  her  hostess, 
by  providing  sundry  feminine  nicknacks 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  apartment, 
which  had  thus  lost  much  of  its  bare  ap- 
pearance, and  now  looked  cosy  and  home- 
like enough. 

"It  will  be  almost  the  Doctor's  last 
visit,"  answered  Mrs.  Oliver.  "So  you 
really  intend  all  to  desert  me  at  once ! " 
she  added,  looking  at  Clement,  and  in- 
dulging in  a  sigh,  which,  if  it  began  in 
jest,  assuredly  ended  in  earnest 

For  she  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
separation  with  unfeigned  regret.  These 
three  had  got  along  so  well  together.  The 
past  few  weeks  had  been  as  a  brief 
breathbg-space  to  Mrs.  Oliver,  an  interval 
in  the  misery  of  her  ordinary  existence. 
Whilst  she  was  beginning  to  love  Maud  as 
a  dear  sister,  she  Imew  very  well  that  when 
once  she  had  taken  her  departure,  the  re- 
lationship must  be  broken. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
our  backs,"  said  Maud;  ''now  that  Clement 
has  shaved  off  that  horrid  beard,  he  looks 
almost  like  himself  again." 

Hearing  Anderson's  footsteps  on  the 
path,  Clement  went  to  his  bed-room,  and, 
after  visiting  his  patient,  the  Doctor  found 
Maud  alone. 

*'  You  must  be  thankful  that  your 
journeys  here  are  drawing  to  an  end,"  she 
said,  as  Anderson  sat  down  with  the  air  of 
a  man  to  whom  time  was  of  no  importance 
whatever 

«Why  should  I  be  thankful.  Miss 
Northcott  1 " 

Before  she  could  answer,  the  door  opened 
to  admit  a  servant  bearing  a  letter;  the 
same  large,  thick,  white  envelope  which 
Brownie  had  received  that  morning  from 
the  bank,  and  which  she  had  redirected  to 
<< Miss  Northcott"  at  the  Nook. 

''Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Anderson,"  she 
said;  and,  as  the  servant  left  the  room, 
she  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet  '*I 
wonder  what  it  can  be  f  It  looks  like  a 
valentine,  only  it  is  hardly  the  time  of 
year." 

With  a  happy  laugh,  she  peeped  into 
the  recesses  of  the  envelope. 

"Why  ever  did  Brownie  send  this  to 
me  here  1 "  she  exclaimed,  and  turning 
the  envelope  upside  down,  she  emptied 
its  contents  on  her  knees :  bank-book, 
cheques,  and  letter  of  explanation. 

While  she  was  reading  this,  an  expres- 
sion of  alarm  gradually  overshadowing  her 
face,  the  cheques  &till  lay  in  a  small  heap 
on  her  knees. 


. 


"I  must  wish  you  good  afternoon/' 
said  Anderson,  rising  very  abruptly,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  seemed  only  a 
few  minutes  ago  to  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  time  at  his  disposal 

She  looked  quickly  from  her  letter  to 
his  face,  the  expression  of  alarm  still 
visible  on  her  own. 

"I  have  advised  your  brother  to  remain 
here  until  the  first  of  November ;  that  will 
be  next  Monday.  After  that,  I  do  not 
see  the  slightest  reason  for  continuing  to 
treat  him  as  an  invalid.  He  can  quite 
well  dispense  with  my  services.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  he  understood — whether  I 
made  this  plain  to  him.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  mention  it." 

Maud  had  taken  in  the  contents  of  the 
letter  at  a  glance,  and  whilst  he  spoke  was 
busily,  and  with  shaking  hands,  trying  to 
collect  the  scattered  cheques.  Uppermost 
lay  that  one  to  which  Brownie's  letter 
referred;  and  as  Maud  tried  to  shuffle 
it  to  a  less  noticeable  position,  her  nervous 
fingers  caught  its  sides,  pushing  it  so  pro- 
minently forward  that  Anderson  could 
hardly  avoid  reading  it  now,  even  if  it  had 
escaped  his  notice  before.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  assist  her,  standing  looking  at 
her  awkward  movements  until  at  last  she 
safely  collected  the  cheques  in  one  hand, 
while  the  pass-book  occupied  the  other. 

"I  am  sure  that  Clement — that  we  all 
owe  you  a  big  debt  of  gratitude,"  she  said, 
glad  to  utter  any  commonplace  to  relieve 
the  awkward  silence;  but  he  walked  to- 
wards the  door  without  replying. 

Maud  had  no  true  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  anything  she  had  done;  but  she  saw 
that  there  was  one  point  of  view — which 
the  perversity  of  fate  would  very  likely 
cause  to  be  seized  upon — from  which  her 
conduct  must  appear  at  the  lea$t  unbe- 
coming. 

Perhaps,  she  told  herself,  as  she  followed 
Anderson  along  the  hall  of  Mra  Oliver's 
little  house,  perhaps,  after  all,  Anderson 
had  not  seen  the  cheque ;  and  more  than 
once  she  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to 
him  candidly,  but  she  hesitated,  and  so 
her  opportunity  was  lost.  A  few  days, 
and  how  bitterly  she  regretted  that  hesi- 
tation 1 

Maud  experienced  an  uncomfortable 
sensation,  as  though  Anderson  were  look- 
ing down  upon  her  from  a  greater  moral 
height  She  instinctively  knew  that  their 
pleasant  friendship  had  reached  its  limit 

"  We  shall  see  you  at  Eastwood  on  the 
fifth,"  were  all  the  words  she  could  utter ; 
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nor   were    these    spoken   until    he    had 
entered  the  garden. 

**  Yes,"  he  answered,  facing  about  "  I 
must  be  present  on  the  fif  tL  I  promised 
jour  cousin  that  nothing  should  prevent 


mo." 

And  so,  without  another  word,  he  left 
her  to  torment  herself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Directly  after  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, Brownie  made  her  appearance  at  the 
Nook;  and,  no  sooner  did  she  find  her- 
self alone  with  Maud  than  she  began  a 
longer  explanation  about  the  bank-book 
than  she  had  ventured  on  in  her  letter. 
To  her  surprise,  her  excuses  were  received 
with  coldness.  Brownie  felt  that  she  had 
been  snubbed,  and  was  glad  to  seek  refuge 
with  Clement 

*<It  is  good  to  see  you  about  again," 
she  said.  ''Maud  and  Mr.  Anderson 
ought  to  have  a  medal  apiece ;  don't  you 
think  they  deserve  them,  Clement ) " 

"  Maud  ought  to  have  one  with  a  dozen 
clasps,  and,  as  for  Mrs.  Oliver,  well,  I 
think  she  deserves  two  dozen,"  he 
answered,  warmly.  ''You  mustn't  leave 
Mrs.  Oliver  out  of  the  reckoning,  Brownie. 
I  know  I  am  a  brute;  I  ought  to  feel 
grateful  to  Anderson,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't ; 
and  it  is  no  use  to  pretend  I  can." 

*' You  would,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  do 
about  him,"   she   said.      "If  you  knew 

what  an  interest  he  takes ^" 

*'  Oh,"  exclaimed  Clement,  "  there's  no 
need  to  tell  me  in  whom  Anderson  takes 
an  interest ;  not  the  least." 

And  he  walked  to  the  window,  where 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  mist  which  over- 
hung the  meadows. 

"  Then  the  secret  is  out ! "  cried  Brownie, 
her  face  all  smiles. 

**WeU,  I  have  eyes  and  ears.  Brownie, 
and,  although  everybody  wouldn't  give 
me  credit  for  it,  a  brain  as  well.  There, 
I  know  the  fellow  is  a  regular  brick. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  struggle  against  the 
inevitable.  I  have  learned  that  at  any 
ratei" 

''  Do  you  think  auntie  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  t "  she  enquired,  going  to 
his  side  and  looking  cheerfully  up  to  his 
face. 

He  stared  at  her  in  astonishment;  he 
expected  at  least  a  blush,  downcast  eyes, 
OT  some  sign  of  maidenly  confusion.  But 
she  met  his  glance  frankly  and  freely,  and 
the  light  in  her  own  was  surely  that  of 
amusement 


Clement  pulled  himself  together  to  meet 
it  with  equal  self-possession. 

"  You  will  find  Eastwood  a  pretty  warm 
place  all  round,  at  first,"  he  said ;  "but,  in 
the  end,  things  are  sure  to  come  right 
You  know.  Brownie,  I  don't  think  mother 
would  do  anything  to  make  either  of  you 
girls  unhappy." 

'^  I  hope  not.  I  don't  think  she  would 
either,"  was  her  answer,  and  somehow  her 
thoughts  drifted  away  to  affairs  more  par- 
ticularly concerning  herself  and  him. 

"You  haven't  forgotten  about  the 
fifth  1"  she  began,  after  a  long  silence. 
"  I  want  you  to  be  at  home  aiter  seven 
o'clock  on  that  evening,  Clement 


back   to 
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course,  you  intend  going 
Staite's  for  a  day  or  two." 

"YeB,"  he  said,  grimly,  "I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  Staite's ;  for  how  long 
is  another  matter." 

"Qaite,"  she  replied,  with  a  cheerful 
little  laugh.  "  Promise  me  not  to  go  out 
after  seven  o'clock  on  Friday,  Clement" 

"Any  one  would  think  you  expected  a 
second  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
Brownie." 

"No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  she 
said;  "but  you  don't  seem  much  elated 
at  your  prospects." 

"To  be  candid,  no;  I  don't  see  much 
cause  for  elation." 

"  Yet,  you  may — ^you  ought  to  be  glad. 
In  a  few  days  you  will  begin  a  new  ex- 
istence; yet  you  won't  look  forward  the 
least  little  bit" 

"Look  here,  Brownie,"  he  began  very 
earnestly,  "I  no  more  believe  that  your 
efforts,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  suc- 
cessful, than  that  I  have  not  merited  all 
I  have  to  put  up  with.     You  aD<l  I  are 
playing  at  cross  purposes.     You  assess  my 
happiness  in  pounds,  sbilltngs,  and  pence. 
I  don't     Once  it  was  different     At  first, 
just  after  the  dear  old  governor's  death, 
when  every  hand  was  against  me,  and  it 
seemed  that  my  hand  was  against  every- 
body's, I  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as 
confidence  and  trust.    You  did  trust  me ; 
Heaven  bless  you  for  it.    Bat  now  I  want 
something  rarer  than  money  or  the  good 
opinion  of  a  given  number  of  fools.     I 
cannot  have  what  I  want,  and  everything 
else  may  go  1    Don't  misunderstand  me," 
he  continued,  "  I  am  not  going  to  make 
an  ass  of  myself.     You  will  all  think  I  am 
bound  for  the  devil ;  but  wait  a  few  years. 
You  will  see  me  make  my  way  in  the 
world.    You  shan't  be  ashamed  of  me — 
in  the  long  run.     Never  mind  how  poor 
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may  be  the  beginnixig ;  in  the  end^  I  mean 
to  conquer." 

They  sounded  like  hnve  words ;  it  was 
Clement  who  spoke  tbam ;  b«t  it  did  not 
seem  like  the  vcriee  of  Clement  Not  of 
the  Clement  she  had  known.  She  was 
stirred  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  his 
own,  and  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  looked  up  to  him.  True,  she 
did  not  believe  his  ioteiitioBS  would  need 
to  be  carried  oat;  hot  they  were,  never- 
theless, a  useful  equipment.  The  same 
resolute  determination  to  rise  superior  to 
cirenmstanees  must  serve  him  equally  well 
in  any  casa 

"We  wiU  see  about  it  all,  after  the 
fifth/' she  said. 

*'  Ah,  Brownie  ! "  he  murmured,  and  his 
veiee  was  full  of  reproach. 

"Be  hopeful,  Clement  I  mean  in  the 
way  I  am  hopeful ;  hopeful  for  the  success 
of  my  plot  It  is  only  untQ  the  next 
time  I  see  you." 

They  had  shaken  hands;  but  still  she 
hesitated,  as  though  there  was  a  weight 
upon  her  mind,  from  which  she  was 
anxious  to  relieve  it 

"  Clement,"  she  said,  coming  to  his  side 
again;  **the  money  must  eome  first — and 
— and — there  is  your  good  name  to  think 
about     But— but  that  need  not  be  all." 

She  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  al- 
though he  hastened  after  her  as  far  as 
the  door,  it  was  only  to  see  Kitty  tearing 
along  the  lane,  as  if  she  had  run  away  a 
second  time. 


AMERICAN  TYPES. 

Ths  trio  of  cities,  situated  at  that  point 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Anmica 
where  the  Hudson  and  East  Sivers  empty 
their  broad  streams  into  the  majestic  bay 
which  is  the  principal  portal  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  now  contain 
a  population  of  rather  more  thsu  two  and 
ahalfmiUiotts. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn— divided  by  the 
East  Btver,  but  united  by  the  huge  sus- 
pension bridge,  of  which  everybody  has 
heard— are  under  separate  municipal  go- 
vernments, and  Jersey  City,  beyond  the 
Hudson,  is  in  a  state  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  oommonwealth  of  New 
York.  But  to  the  foreign  observer,  these 
three  cities,  were  he  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them,  wonU  seem  like  parts 
of  one  grand  wholes 


Their  charaeteristies  are  mainly  the 
same.  In  each  there  is  the  same  vivacity, 
the  sam«  cosmopolitan  atmosphere,  the 
same  Northern  energy  and  strength,  con- 
trasted with  Southern  brilltsoicy  ef  colour 
and  dirt,  which  characterise  the  two 
o^ers. 

None  of  the  three  are  typically  Ame- 
rican; nor  is  any  one  mcmopdlsed  by 
the  peculiarities  of  a  single  nationality. 
The  people  who,  in  New  York,  Brod^lyn, 
and  Jersey  City,  correspond  to  the  lower 
middle -class  in  London,  are  the  same 
curious  compounds  in  each  of  the  three 
cities.  They  are  a  kind  of  composite  of 
Irish,  and  German,  and  Italian,  and  Pole, 
and  Frenchman,  with  a  certain  delicacy  of 
feature  and  lithonqs»of  Hmb,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  a  swagger  of  mftxiper,  which  may 
be  r^arded  as  the  American  addition  to 
the  mixture.  They  have  an  accent  pecu- 
liarly their  own^  as  the  London  Cockneys 
have  theirs.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the 
Yankee  twang  of  the  New  En^nd  States, 
nor  has  it  any  of  the  Western  '*  burr." 

The  shibboleth  of  the  metropolitan 
cockney  of  the  American  world  is  his 
enunciation  of  the  letter  **V  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word.  Note  a  hundred  smart 
mechanics,  small  shopmen,  employes  on 
railways  and  tramways,  and  in  restaurants, 
and  on  the  numerous  ferries,  which  are 
such  important  features  of  life  in  the  great 
centre,  and  you  will  observe  that  they  all 
enunciate  the  "  t "  with  the  same  curious 
hesitancy — a  quaint  lingering  upon  the 
letter  giving  to  the  English  word  of  v/idch 
it  is  a  component,  a  kind  of  foreign  air. 
Add  to  thu  a  tricing  thickness  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  universal  in  this  class, 
and  you  have  two  of  their  principal  dis- 
tinguishing linguistic  marka  "Twenty" 
is  never  plain  "twenty;"  it  is  <<twunty," 
or  *^  twenty,"  and  saMi  slowly,  as  if  the 
word  came  hard. 

In  a  grade  a  little  lower  down,  where 
education  has  had  but  small  chance,  tiiere 
is  another  peculiarity,  which  has  no  ex- 
istence in  New  England,  and  is  but  rardy 
observable  in  the  West,  that  is,  the  sub- 
stitution of  "d"  for  "t"  Does  it  come 
from  contact  with,  the  German  in  these 
great,  sprawling  eongloinerations  of  popu- 
lation t 

I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
(German  immigrant,  who  fancies  with  that 
robust  confidence  in  himself,  peculiar  to 
his  race,  that  he  qpeaks  English  with  as- 
tounding fluency  iod  correctness,  never 
gets  rid  of  the  «d,"  and  goes  on  saying 
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"dey"  and  "dem,"  for  "they"  and 
"  them/'  to  tiie  end  of  his  life. 

Bemember  that  these  remarks  refer  to 
the  lower  middle  class,  and  not  to  the 
highly-cnltivated  and  intellectual  classes. 
GuHlvated  Gtermans  get  rid  of  the  "d." 
Bat  they  never  can  speak  English  so  but 
that  the  moment  they  open  their  mouths 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  they  are 
foreigners. 

I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  United  States 
Senate  when  Carl  Schurz  took  the  oath, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  in  1869.  He 
was  generally  accounted,  of  all  Germans 
in  America,  the  one  who  spoke  the  purest 
En|^ish;  and  yet,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  two  or  three  words  which  he  had  to 
say  in  taking  the  oath,  there  were  peculi- 
aritiesrenoogh  to  prove  him  a  German,  had 
his  nationality  Ibeen  in  dispute. 

To  return  to  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  the  German  of  direct  im- 
portation and  the  German  bom  in  America, 
all  keep  their  national  "d''  wonderfully 
well.  But  that  scarcely  seems  a  good 
reason  why  an  Irish-American  boy,  an 
Ifcalian-American  boy,  a  Polish-American 
boy,  and  an  American-American  boy — if 
you  will  overlook  the  expression — of  a 
certain  class,  should  say  *'der  "  for  "the," 
"dey"  for  "they,"  and  «dem"  for  "them." 
Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  he  does  speak  in  this 
manner. 

A  bright,  barefooted  boy,  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  jumped  up  beside  me 
on  the  open  tram-car,  the  other  day,  in 
New  York,  with  his  bundle  of  newspapers 
under  his  arm. 

"  Have  you  the  *  World '  t  **  I  asked  him. 

"Dey  aint  no '  Worlds '  lefb ;  der  man  in 
de  office  wouldn't  give  me  none,  anyway," 
was  his  excuse. 

Yet  this  was  an  American-looking  child ; 
no  trace  of  German  or  Irish  nationality 
appeared  in  his  features. 

Of  the  thousands  of  news-boys  who,  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  thin  little  necks, 
are  perpetually  jumping  on  and  off  "horse- 
can"  in  tlie  three  cities,  the  groat  majority 
speak  like  this ;  they  grow  up  speaking  so ; 
bat^  oddly  enough,  when  they  reach  mature 
yeais,  and  come  into  more  direct  contact 
with  educated  people,  the  peculiarity 
seems  to  diminish,  and  in  many  cases 
vanishes  altogether.  But  the  "roughs" 
and  *' toughs"  keep  it  all  theb  lives ;  and 
nothing  u  more  incongruous  than  the 
spectacle  of  one  of  these  roughs,  attired  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  and  holding  forth  in 
hki  dialect,  which  is  a  picturesque  jumble  of 


slang  taken  from  the  theatre,  the  prize-ring, 
the  gutter,  the  political  caucus,  and  the 
foreign  languages  with  which  he  has  as- 
quired  a  ''speaking  acquaintance"  by  long 
contact.  That  each  remark  is  pointed,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  adorned  by  expectoration,  is 
of  course  understood.  The  rough  is  not 
alone  in  the  habit  of  constant  expectora- 
tion. All  the  class  of  men  mentioned 
above  are  endowed  with  this  villainous 
habit,  which  is  beginning  to  be  even  more 
nauseously  common  in  France  and  Italy 
than  in  American  cities,  where  it  is  now  so 
exclusively  confined  to  the  class  which  we 
have  under  view.  The  smoking  of  very 
inferior  tobacco,  and  the  chewing  of  the 
same,  accounts  for  most  of  it  in  America. 
The  salivary  glands  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement  by  these  odious 
practices.  Chewing  is  still  a  confirmed 
practice  with  great  numbers  of  these  thin, 
frail-looking  young  men,  who  appear  as  if 
a  wind  would  blow  them  away,  but  who 
are  really  capable  of  bearing  any  amount 
of  fatigue.  Regiments  made  up  from  this 
class  during  the  Civil  War,  were  found  to 
stand  harder  marching  and  worse  food 
than  the  sturdy  country  boys  could  en- 
dure. 

We  will  leave  the  "  rough  "  with  only 
one  or  ttiro  remarks  concerning  him,  and 
pay  some  attention  to  the  respectable 
members  of  the  class  from  which  he  has 
fallen.  The  criminal  population  of  the 
three  cities,  ^ew  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Jersey  City,  probably  does  not  exceed 
sixty  thousand,  including  these  "  roughs," 
some  of  whom  never  commit  any  more 
serious  offence  than  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  roughs  once  terrorised  certain  quarters, 
claiming  exemption  from  all  operation  of 
law  when  they  were  within  the  bounds  of 
these  quarters.  They  were  organised  Jn 
gangs,  and  pQlaged  restaurants,  plun- 
dered unlucky  countrymen  who  strayed 
within  their  reach,  and  insulted  women. 
When  they  had  become  so  bold  as  to  con- 
stitute a  permanent  danger,  the  police 
department  took  them  in  hand,  and  the 
process  of  "railroading"  was  applied  to 
theoL  This  process  consists  in  bringing 
up  a  noted  criminal  at  the  morning  session 
of  a  court,  sentencing  him  in  the  afternoon, 
and  delivering  him  to  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment in  some  State  prison  during 
the  evening.  When  this  had  been  done  by 
wholesale,  the  roughs  remaining  at  liberty 
consulted  together,  became  more  pacific, 
and  did  not  so  openly  defy  the  law.  It 
was  altogether    too    solemn  business    to 
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knock  down  and  rob  a  countryman  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  to  be  servisg 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  "nine 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  "  for 
highway  robbery. 

When  yon  talk  of  the  lower  middle- 
class,  in  these  great  centres  of  American 
population,  you  find  that  you  must  imme- 
diately begin  talking  of  the  '*  saloon  "  also; 
and  in  the  saloon,  the  "rough"  is  a  very 
conspicuous  figure.  There  is  no  class  in 
New  York,  or  its  adjacent  cities,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  very  degraded 
poor,  who  live  in  constant  misery  and 
squiJor  in  London.  The  people  of  whom 
we  are  treating  all  earn  good  wages 
weekly,  and  spend  the  money  in  liviug 
fairly  well,  dressing,  sometimes,  better 
than  their  employers,  and  amusing  them- 
selves freely. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  saloon — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  saloon,  with  all  its  odious  sur- 
roundings and  suggestions,  could  be  for 
ever  banished  from  their  existences,  their 
amusements  and  their  lives,  in  general, 
would  be  innocent  enough.  But  the  work 
of  abolishing  the  saloon  can  only  be 
gradual. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  says  that,  in  eighteen  years  of  tem- 
perance campaign  work,  in  New  York  City^ 
the  number  of  drinking  places  has  been  re- 
duced from  rather  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand to  rather  less  than  six  thousand. 
Nothing  of  this  has  been  done  by  prohi- 
bition, which  could  not  be  enforced,  simply 
because  the  saloons  control  the  police. 

"Saloon  politics"  are  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  the  corrupting  influences 
with  which  those,  who  have  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  at  heart,  are  called  to  deal.  It 
is  in  these  places  that  are  hatched  the 
schemes  for  stealing  the  public  moneys. 
It  is  the  knowledge  that  the  owners  of 
these  establishments  will  nullify  all  their 
e£foits,  which  prevents  the  wealthy  and 
respectable  citizens  from  trying  to  have 
clean  and  well-paved  streets,  and  from  en- 
deavouring to  reform  numerous  abuses. 

"The  New  York  Poit,"  the  leading 
evening  journal  in  the  city,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  culture  and  literary 
talent  in  the  country,  said,  the  other  day, 
that  "the  municipal  interests  of  this  vaet 
community  are  now  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  liquor  dealers  and  the  criminal 
classes." 

This  is  a  strong  statement;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth. 


We  will  next  make  an  excursion  into 
politics.  Some  day  the  cultivated  and 
wealthy  classes,  joining  with  the  vast 
numbers  of  orthodox  religious  folk  of 
moderate  means,  will  succeed  in  putting 
down  the  saloon  as  an  institution.  But  it 
will  not  be  until  the  twentieth  century  has 
already  well  advanced  in  its  first  quarter. 
Meantime,  the  evil  InflnenceB  are  de- 
plorably many.  The  curious  jargon  which 
is  spoken  by  so  many  thousands  of  these 
lower  middle-class  folk,  comes  from  the 
saloon. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  public 
drinking  place  in  America  is  not  at  all  like 
an  Euglish  public-house.  There  are  no 
compartments  to  separate  gentlemen  from 
rough  labourers.  Women  are  never  seen 
before  or  behind  the  bar  or  counter.  The 
entrance  of  a  woman  u&to  a  drinking 
saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
drink,  would  create  as  profound  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  battery  were  to  open  fire  in  the 
room.  The  same  small  shopkeepers  and 
workmen,  who  consider  it  a  good  joke  to 
go  home  intoxicated  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  would  cry  shame  upon  the  bold 
creature,  and  very  possibly  the  barman 
might  suggest  her  retreat  to  a  neighbour- 
ing restaurant  As  for  barmaids,  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  America  has  very 
positive  notions  about  that. 

The  saloon  is  a  long  hall,  sometimes  very 
elegantly,  and  always  fairly  well,  decorated, 
with  a  bar  running  its  whole  length  on 
one  side.  It  is  intended  as  a  social  and 
convivial  exchange,  and  as  it  is  the  only 
public  resort  into  which  every  male  person 
can  penetrate  unchallenged,  and  as  tradition 
sanctions  fully  free  conversation  within  its 
limits,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  very 
queer  language  is  heard.  It  Is  from  the 
saloon  that  come  inost  of  the  slang  terms 
which  sound  so  oddly  to  English  ears. 
Some  of  them  arise  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue;  they 
are  considered  amusing,  and  the  news- 
papers which  cater  to  the  public,  pick  them 
up  and  perpetuate  them.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  popular  journal,  printed  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn,  contains  columns  of 
words  and  phrases  which  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  to  a  newly-arrived  English- 
man, and  which  he  certainly  never  would 
hear  in  the  society  which  he  would  fre- 
quent. The  "people"  is  fond  of  one  or 
two  rough  descriptive  words  which  it  can 
apply  over  and  over  again  to  men,  and 
policies,  and  institutions. 

The  minor  theatres  have  a  slang  of  their 
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own,  difiering  largely  from  that  in  use  in 
Eogland,  and  their  acton  bring  this  to  the 
saloon,  where  it  is  soon  set  in  circala- 
tion.  The  resnlt  of  the  union  of  the 
lingnistio  pecaliarities  of  the  roughs,  the 
cheap  actors,  the  pot-house  politicians,  and 
the  Ignorant  foreigners  striving  to  express 
themselyes  in  English,  is  a  composite 
speech  which  is  distinctly  vulgar,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  forcible  and  direct. 
A  vein  of  humour  twinkles  all  through  it, 
and  from  time  to  time  redeems  the  flat 
vulgarity.  There  is  no  absolute  coarseness 
of  expresdon — ^there  would  be  short  shrift 
given  to  that  in  a  country  where  women 
do  not  sink  down,  as  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  into  degradation  of  the  most 
brutal  character,  and  women  would  hear  it 
on  the  street^  if  not  in  the  saloon. 

I  find  that  I  have  confounded  the  terms 
**  middle-class  "  and  "  people  "  in  the  pre- 
cedbg  paragraphs,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
rery  best  possible  illustration  of  the  position 
of  the  class  some  of  whose  characteristics  I 
am  trying  to  describe.  It  is  neither  people 
in  the  French  sense,  nor  lower  middle-class 
in  the  English  sense ;  it  is  an  admixture 
of  the  two.  The  foreign  strain  is  ob- 
servable in  almost  every  member  of  it,  in 
these  three  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Jersey  City.  It  has  not  a  very  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  or  the  history  of  the  nation,  or 
the  traditions  of  its  politics ;  it  is  patriotic 
because  it  is  natural  to  be  so,  and  because 
every  one  loves  his  home  best.  The 
Church  doesn't  afifect  it  much — the  Pro- 
testant Church  not  at  all;  the  Catholic 
only  in  outward  observances.  It  reads 
newspapers  whose  tone  it  makes;  conse- 
qoently,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  It  bets  on  horse- 
races ;  makes  a  hero  out  of  a  prize-fighter ; 
spends  hundreds  of  thousands  on  *'base- 
ImII;"  and  considers  the  politics  of  its 
section  as  the  most  exciting  topic  within 

ithe  range  of  the  human  intellect  It 
believes  that  it  is  superior  to  the  whole 
exterior  world;  the  insufficiency  of  its 
education  does  not  allow  it  a  chance  to  see 
how  dense  its  ignorance  is;  the  comparative 
ease  of  its  material  condition  keeps  down 
any  tendency  towards  even  the  lower 
forms  of  the  ideal  The  two  intellectual 
influences  which  might  widen  its  mind, 
and  save  it  from  many  grievous  errors — 
the  newspaper  and  the  theatre-^are  hope- 
lessly degraded  to  its  level  The  variety 
theatre  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  inanity; 
its  few  artistic  impulses  are  embarrassed 


in  a  web  of  silliness.  The  newspaper  goes 
with  the  current,  and  magnifies  the  veiy 
vices  which  it  should  correct,  or  sternly 
condemn.  The  visitor  from  other  sections 
of  America  observing  this  class,  which  cer- 
t&inly  forms  a  majority  in  the  three  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City, 
feels  ill  at  ease,  as  if  he  were  newly  come 
among  foreigners.  These  are  not  American 
ways ;  this  in  not  American  sentiment — 
these  people,  with  their  jargon,  have 
they  not  come  from  another  planet  f  Just 
above  them— if  we  may  say  above  with 
relation  to  American  sets  of  population — 
is  a  large  class  of  men  and  women,  religious, 
temperate,  thoroughly  American  in  speech 
and  sentiment,  with  whom  the  jargon- 
speakers  and  saloon-frequenters  never 
come  into  contact.  Neither  do  they  ever 
appear  to  meet,  or  even  momentarily  to 
rub  against  the  upper  class,  as  you  would 
say  in  England,  the  cultivated,  wealthy, 
and  travelled  public.  The  jargon-speaker 
drives  on  Sunday  in  the  public  parks,  the 
other  classes  never  do.  He  visits  the  sea- 
side, and  sometimes  attends  a  concert 
or  a  theatre  on  Sunday.  The  others 
consider  such  condact  profanation.  His 
heroes  are  not  their  heroes ;  his  literature 
is  not  theirs;  he  does  not  hate  or  envy 
them ;  he  ignores  them  In  his  group  of 
cities  he  finds  himself  a  prevailing  type ; 
he  believes  himself  the  best  outcome  of 
American  civilisation,  and  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  others.  If  he 
thinks  of  them  at  all,  it  is  as  the  Irish  in 
New  England  think  of  the  Yankees,  as  <*a 
negligeable  quantity.'' 

Eeduction  of  the  saloon-power,  the  in- 
troduction of  real  civil  service — without 
Barnacles — and  a  reform  in  the  press,  will 
teach  this  curious  international  mob  its 
place.  But,  as  we  have  said,  all  that 
work  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
twentieth  century  has  got  well  under  way. 
These  peculiar  people  will  outlast  this 
rising  generation. 


IRON^  CAGES. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  doubt  attaches  to  the 
statement  of  Justin  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  the  philo- 
sopher Callisthenes,  ordered  him  to  be 
deprived  of  his  ears,  nose,  and  lips,  and,  in 
this  frightfully-mutilated  condition,  shut 
him  up  in  an  iron  cage  with  a  dog — which 
I  was  intended  as  a  special  mark  of  con- 
I  tumely — but  it  is  known  that  imprison- 
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mamt  in  a  oftgo  of  iron  wm  an  oocaaional 
form  of  paaishiBAnt  among  tbe  ancimts. 
OiM  regrats  that  its  craellj-inganiona  in- 
yaotor's  name  baa  not  degcended  to  pos- 
terity, to  be  loaded  with  tbe  contempt  and 
loathing  it  deierves.  An  idea  «o  terribly 
inbmnan  can  have  emanated  only  from  a 
nund  acGUBtomed  to  the  sight  of  suffering, 
and  delighting  with  a  fiendish  pleasure  in 
its  infliction. 

According  to  Seneca,  whose  anthority  is 
nnimpeachable,  Lysimachna  mutUs^ 
Telesphorus  of  Rhodes,  and  then,  for  a 
long  time,  immured  hiin  in  a  cage,  "  like 
some  new  and  extraordinary  animal;" 
and,  indeed,  with  his  head  gashed  and 
scarred^  and  his  shapeless  body,  he  retained 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  manhood.  Add  to 
this  tiie  tormiButs  of  hunger  and  the 
hideous  filthiness  through  which  he 
dragged  himself  to  and  fro  on  his  aching 
knees — what  a  ghastly  spectacle  1  It  was 
so  repulsive  as  to  forbid  pity.  Yet^  if  he 
who  underwent  these  tortures  had  no  like- 
ness to  humanity,  still  less  had  he  who 
imposed  them. 

In  modem  history,  the  earliest  allusion 
we  can  find  to  this  punishment  belongs  to 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Sangjar,  sixth 
and  last  of  the  Seljukian  Sultans  of  Persia, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
was  thrown  into  an  iron  cage  (1152).  This 
is  the  hero  who,  for  his  vfJour,  was  styled 
the  second  Alexander,  and  whom  his  sub- 
jects so  warmly  loved  that  they  prayed  for 
him  a  year  after  his  decease.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  Persian  poetry,  and,  after 
a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  deserved  a 
better  fate. 

From  the  East,  the  iron  oage  found  its 
way  into  Italy,  and  speedily  found  patrons. 
It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  punishment 
that  suited  the  revengeful  temper  and 
lust  of  torture  of  the  Italian  Princes. 
Thus,  Entins,  natural  son  of  Fredtfick  the 
Second,  who  was  made  King  of  Sardinia 
in  1258,  having  soon  afterwards  been  de- 
feated snd  tak^  prisoner  by  the  Guelfs  at 
Fossalta,  was  conveyed  to  Bologna,  and 
there  exposed  in  an  iron  cage. 

A  similar  fate  befell  Napoleon  dellaTorre, 
lotd  of  Milan,  after  his  capture  at  Desio  by 
Otho  Yiteonti,  January  the  twenty-fixit, 
1277.  He  died  at  Baradello,  near  Oomo, 
after  nineteen  months  of  torture. 

Readers  of  Dante  will  remember  the  al- 
Insion  in  tbe  ''Pui^torio,"  canto  seven,  to 

William,  that  brave  Marquis,  for  whoso  cause, 
The  deed  of  Alexandria  and  his  war 
Makes  Montferrat  and  Ganavese  weep. 


William,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was 
treacherously  seised  at  Alessandria,  in 
1290,  by  his  own  subjects,  and  shut  up  in 
an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  ended  his  life  in 
tiie  following  year.  This  act  of  treason 
was  severely  punished  by  the  people  of 
Alessandria  and  the  Canavese*-afterwards 
a  part  of  Piedmont — who  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  their  unfortunate  Prince. 

To  this  day  the  iron  cages  used  for 
prisoners  in  madisBval  Italy,  may  be  seen 
m  the  tower  della  Gabiai  at  Milan ;  in  the 
citadel  of  Piaoenaa ;  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  victorious  invasion  ol  Scotland, 
by  Edward  the  First,  in  1301,  three 
brothers  of  Bobert  Bruce  and  several  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  conqueror  did  not  spare  even  women 
in  his  mighty  rage,  and  two  of  them — 
tbe  Oountesses  of  Buchan-^mother  and 
daughter  —  were  immured  in  cages  of 
timber  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
populace.  It  was  an  act  unworthy  of  tbe 
great  Plantagenet  ;  but  he  was  then 
afflicted  with  a  mortal  disease^  attd  ind^^- 
nant  at  the  uprbing  of  Scotland  under  the 
Bruce. 

James  the  Fourth,  last  King  of  Majorca, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pedro  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Aragon,  was  similarly  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  three  years. 

It  was  long  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
moralists  that  the  great  Turkish  Sultan, 
Bajazet  the  First,  whose  magnificence  had 
been  the  astonishment  of  European  trar 
vellers,  fell  from  his  pride  sud  pomp  of 
place  aa  a  punishment  for  his  arroganooi 
and,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  ol  Timoor,  or 
Tamerlane,  was  exhibited  in  an  inm  cage. 
Gibbon,  after  summing  up  the  authorities 
for  this  statement^  accepts  it  with  some 
quaUfication : 

'<  Timour,''  he  says,  "  betrayed  a  design 
of  leading  his  Boyal  captive  in  triumph,  to 
Samarkand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his 
escape,^  by  diggbg  a  mine  under  the  tent 
in  which  Bajsaet  had  been  lodged,  pro- 
voked the  Mogul  usurper  to  impose  a 
harsher  restraint;  and,  in  his  perpetual 
marches,  an  iron  cage  or  a  wagon  might  be 
invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a 
rigorous  preoantion.  Timour  bed  read  in 
some  fabulous  history  a  similar  treatment 
of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  King  of  Persia, 
and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent 
the  person  and  expiate  the  guilt  of  the 
Boman  Csssar.  But  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and 
his  premature  deathmight,withoutinjustice, 
be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  Timour." 
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Bat  Mn  Fmlay  has  shown  thftt  the  word 
'<  kftfis,"  which  had  been  translated  into  an 
icon  cage,  really  meant  nothing  more  or 
leie  than  the  Byzantine  litter,  endoaed  with 
bars,  and  carried  by  two  horses,  in  which 
the  wmnenof  thehiunm  in  the  East  under- 
take their  ]oarney&  So  that  the  world  is 
one  ''moral  lesson"  the  poorer.  Bajaiet 
chose  the  litter  as  a  oonyeyanoe,  that  he 
might  not  be  affronted  by  ^  gaze  of  the 
Tartar  8oldier& 

Oar  English  biographers  o(  the  immortal 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Jeanne  d'Arc— that  "light 
of  ancient  France"  —  generally  forgot  to 
notice  the  fact,  as  attested  by  Pierre 
Gosqael  and  Gaillaame  Manchon,  two  wit- 
nesses examined  at  her  posthumous  trial, 
or  revision  of  the  first  trial — that  on  her 
way  to  Sonen  she  was  carried  in  an  iron 
cage.  Their  testimony  may  be  read  in 
that  vaiaable  storehouse  of  information, 
Qdcherat's  edition  of  the  **Proces  de 
Condamnalion  et  de  B^abilitation  de 
Jeanne  d'Are." 

For  Loois  the  Eleventh  of  France  — 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  have  made  so  familiar  to  the  English 
p«Uic^-the  iron  cage  had  a  great  attrac- 
tkMD,  and  he  seems  to  have  equipped  with 
it  nearly  every  (»e  of  his  state  priscms. 
When  the  Doo  de  Nemours,  previous  to  his 
trial,  was  traMisrred  to  the  BastUle.  he 
waa  put  in  a  cage  of  iron ;  and  the  King, 
leamfaig  that  some  indulgence  had  beni 
shown  to  so  illustrious  a  prisoner,  wrote  in 
the  most  uncompromising  terms  to  the  Sire 
de  Saint-Pierre,  one  of  the  commissaries 
appointed  to  try  the  unfortunate  Prince. 
Hit  was  not  jdeased,  he  said,  to  find  that 
the  fetters  had  been  removed  from  the 
Dnke's  limbs ;  tiiat  he  had  been  aUowed 
to  leave  his  cage;  and  that  be  had  attended 
mass  when  wcnnen  were  present.  And  he 
charged  him  to  take  care  that  the  Prinee 
never  left  his  cage,  except  to  be  put  to 
the  quesftlan-*-that  is,  to  be  tcwtured — 
and  thait  this  shootd  take  pbM»  in  his 
own  i^Motmenl  Other  important  person- 
ages,  in  the  reign  ei  Loois,  made  ac- 
qoaintanee  with  these  bon  cages  of  his ; 
ameog  othen,  WilUam  d  Hataneourt, 
Bishop  of  Tevdun,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
la  Balne.  AceorcUng  to  an  eminent 
French  antiquary,  eadi  eage  was  aboot 
nine  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and 
ssven  fset  Ugl^  and  ooonsted  <rf  a  pon- 
imatm  fnmework  of  timber,  strengthsned 
by  eolid  iron  daspe,  and  fmeed  in  with 
slont  iron  bars,  weighing  altogether  a 
couple   of   huncbred   pounds,  and  costing 


abont  three  hundred  and  sixty-sevwi  iivres, 
at  the  then  value  of  money. 

Philippe  de  Oommines,  the  historian, 
makes  some  characteristic  comments  upon 
King  Louis  the  Eleventti  and  his  cages. 
« It  is  quite  true,"  he  says,  '<  that  the  King 
our  master  ordered  the  construction  of 
some  '  rigorous  prisons ' — cages  of  iron  and 
of  wood,  coverGNl  with  plates  of  iron  out- 
wardly and  internally,  and  with  terrible 
ircm  bam,  eadi  about  eight  feet  wide, 
and  about  the  height  of  a  man,  or  one  foot 
mcnre.  The  man  who  designed  tiiem  was 
the  Bishop  of  Yerdun,  and  in  the  very  first 
that  was  made  he  was  incontinently 
immured,  and  lay  therein  for  fourteen 
years.  Many  of  us  since  have  poured  our 
curses  upon  lum ;  and  I,  for  one,  having  had 
an  eight  months'  taste  of  this  kind  of  osp- 
tiWty.  Formerly,  too,  the  King  caused 
the  Owmans  to  make  for  him  some  very 
heavy  and  terrible  fetters  to  fasten  upon 
prisoners'  feet,  and  an  iron  ring  to  <^p 
round,  the  ankle,  with  a  solid  chain  at- 
tached, and  a  great  iron  ball  at  the  end  of 
the  chain;  these  instruments  of  torture 
were  known  as  Mes  fiUettes  du  Boy,'  <» 
<the  King's  Maidens.'  These,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  seen  on  the  feet  ct  many 
prisoneie  of  rank,  who  have  smce  risen 
into  great  honour  and  great  joy,  and  have 
received  many  favours  from  the  King. 

^ And  now,  as  in  his  time,  were  estaMnhed 
these  noxious  and  diverse  prisons,  so 
he,  before  his  death,  found  himself  in 
similar  and  greater  fviaons,  and  also  felt 
mudi  greater  fear  than  was  felt  by  any 
of  his  victims;  the  which  thing  I  hold  to  be 
a  very  great  grace  for  him,  and  to  be  part 
of  his  purgatory — ^and  I  tell  it  here  to  sliow 
that  there  is  no  man,  however  high  his 
dignity,  *  who  does  not  suffer,  either  in 
secret,  or  openly,  and  more  particularly  he 
who  makes  others  suffer.  The  said  lord, 
towards  the  end  of  his  days,  enclosed  his 
di4tsaa  of  Piessis-les-Tours  with  great 
bars  0f  iron,  Uke  gratings;  and  at  each 
coiner  placed  four  manttots  of  iron,  firm 
and  solid.  The  said  gratmgs  were  set  up 
against  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  tiM 
fosse,  and  there  wwe  nnmerons  iron 
spikes,  each  with  three  or  four  heads,  let 
into  the  masonry,  very  dose  to  each  other. 
And,  mmnover,  he  ordered  ten  cross-bow 
men  to  be  stationed  at  each  mantlet, 
within  the  said  fosse,  to  fire  aft  all  who  (Kj^ 
preached  before  the  gate  was  open ;  and  he 
willed  that  they  should  lie  down  in  the 
fosse,  and  retire  behind  the  said  mantlets 
I  of  ir(Hi.  Is  it  possible,"  Oommines  continoes, 
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"to  confine  a  King,  and  guard  him  more 
closely,  and  in  a  narrower  prison  than  he 
confined  himself  in  t  Those  cages  in  which 
he  held  les  antres,  were  some  eight  feet 
square ;  and  he,  who  was  so  great  a  King, 
had  a  little  court  in  the  chftteau  wherein 
to  take  the  air ;  yet  he  never  came  there, 
but  kept  himself  to  the  gallery,  nerer 
leavbg  it,  except  through  the  apartments ; 
and  he  went  to  mass  without  passing 
through  the  said  court.  How  can  one  say 
that  this  King  did  not  suffer  as  much  as 
his  victims  t  he  who  thus  immured  him- 
self, and  was  afraid  of  his  children,  of  his 
nearest  kinsmen  t  who  changed  and  moved 
about  from  day  to  day  the  servants  he  had 
fostered — the  servants  who  owed  every- 
thing to  him — ^yet  not  one  of  whom  did 
he  dare  to  trust  f  who  enthndled  himself 
in  this  fashion  with  such  curious  fetters 
and  closures  t  It  is  true  the  ch&teau  was 
larger  than  a  common  prison ;  but  so  was 
he  greater  than  common  prisoners."  Thus 
sagely  speaks  Philippe  de  Oommines. 

There  is  a  French  tradition  that  Ludovic 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  whom  the  Swiss 
gave  up  to  the  French  in  1500,  was  shut 
up  by  order  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  in  an 
iron  cage  at  the  Chateau  de  Loches.  But 
the  tradition  is  contradicted  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  several  contemporary  writers; 
and  among  others  by  Carranti,  who,  in 
his  memoir  of  Duke  Ludovic,  describes  the 
designs  and  characters  he  had  traced  on 
"  the  walls  "  of  his  prison. 

John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  hero  of  Meyerbeer's  opera  of 
<'Le  Prophets,"  having  beien  taken  prisoner 
at  the  capture  of  Munster,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  1585,  and  hearing  the  Bishop 
of  that  city  reproach  him  for  the  peouniiary 
losses  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause^"  I 
can  tell  you,''  said  he,  "how  you  can  gain 
much  more  than  you  have  lostl  Let  there 
be  made  a  conveyance  of  iron,  strengthened 
with  leather,  and  provided  with  straps, 
and  shut  me  up  in  it;  afterwards  pro- 
menade me  through  the  whole  country, 
and  when  everybody  pays  you  a  sou  for 
looking  at  me,  you  will  accumulate  a  sum 
iA  money  much  larger  than  you  have  lost." 
The  Bishop  acted  upon  a  part  of  this 
advice;  for  he  sent  John  of  Leyden  and 
two  of  his  confederates  from  place 
to  place  for  a  considerable  period,  to  be 
shown  to  persons  who  might  be  willing 
to  pay  for  staring  at  them.  In  the 
following  January  John  was  brought  back 
to  Leyden,  and,  with  his  confederates,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion. 


It  was  in  a  cage  of  iron  that  Pngatscheff, 
the  impostor  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Peter  the  Tliird,  and  made  a  deeperate 
stroke  for  the  Russian  Grown,  was  con- 
veyed from  Jaick  to  Moscow,  where  he 
was  executed  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
1776. 

The  use  of  these  cages  is  known  both  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  When  the 
Russian  Oaptain,  Golownin,  with  two  of 
his  officers  and  four  sailors,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter^  these  unfortunates 
were  shut  up  in  cages  set  side  by  side  in  the 
same  chamber. 


PICTURE  TALK. 

The  English  are  often  reproached  with 
being  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Art— of 
Art,  that  is,  in  its  severest  sense — but  in 
these  days  no  one  can  justly  say  that  they 
are  neglectful  of  Art  Qalleries.  Almost 
every  year  a  new  gallery  is  set  going,  with 
its  own  representative  school  of  painters, 
its  own  special  art  tendency,  and  its  own 
illustrated  catalogue — ^price  one  shilling. 
Every  year  an  additionid  superficial  area  of 
wall,  covered  with  painted  canvas  or  paper, 
has  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  ever-increasing 
London  summer  crowd ;  and,  at  dinner- 
party or  reception,  the  stream  of  talk  runs 
yet  more  persistently  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  these  attempts  to  reproduce 
Nature. 

After  the  first  week  in  May,  the  man 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  sit  fairly  often  at 
the  mahogany  of  upper  middle-class  dinner- 
givers;  or  to  spend  his  afternoons  and 
evenings  in  drawing-rooms,  where  music 
and  recitations^  are  provided  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  write 
an  essay  on  the  prevailing  taste  in  art 
amongst  the  picture-gallery-visiting  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  A  work  of  this  sort 
would  doubtless  be  most  useful;  but  it 
would  hardly  command  a  large  sale  on  the 
bookstalls;  so  our  diner-out  would  pro- 
bably do  better  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
educational  value  of  this  vast  display  of 
pictorial  art  upon  the  various  schools  of 
taste  which  may  be  found  within  the  four- 
mile  cab  radius ;  to  discover  how  much  the 
true  feeling  for  art  has  been  fostered  in 
the  average  Briton  by  the  contemplation 
of  all  the  pictures  of  mark  of  the  year ;  and 
to  search  for  any  leanings  towards  certain 
art  heresies  which  are  now  rather  preva- 
lent— Naturalism,  BeiJism,  Impressionism, 
and  the  rest  of  them. 
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Kenaington  and  Bayswater,  though 
properly  obedient  in  most  things,  and 
ready  to  ran  through  the  gap  after  the 
bellwetheri  assert  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dependence in  matters  of  art,  and  supply 
worshippers  at  all  the  different  shrines  of 
the  national  art  temple.  But  tendencies 
towards  heresy  are  very  rare.  A  short 
investigation  will  show  that  the  ideas 
of  that  great  class  which  —  as  after- 
dinner  speakers  are  never  tired  of 
declaring — has  made  our  England  the 
great  and  happy  land  she  is  this  day,  run, 
as  to  matters  artistic,  in  rather  a  narrow 
groove.  It  is  hard  to  underBtsind  why 
there  should  be  this  unchanged  and  un- 
changing adherence  to  a  particular  phase 
of  art  on  the  part  of  these  men  who,  in 
their  own  particular  line,  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  and  every  day  strike  out  new 
ways  of  trade,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
comer  of  the  earth  ungladdened  by  grey 
shirtings  or  Birmingham  hardware.  Bat 
there  it  is.  To  begin  with.  Art  for  the 
class  in  question  means  oil-painting  and 
nothing  else.  At  the  great  Philistine  show 
there  are  rooms  for  water-colours  and 
sculpture;  but  these  are  never  crowded, 
and  the  majority  of  the  visitors  are  those 
who  come  to  find  a  seat.  Philistia,  as  a 
rule,  is  kind  to  its  votary,  and  gives  him 
what  he  wishes  to  look*  at  —  landscape?, 
with  yellowy-green  trees,-  and  bluey-grey 
shadows,  with  packed-up  clouds,  and 
proper  sized  patches  of  sky  thrown  in 
between.  In  genre,  the  poor  governess 
and  the  fisherman's  wife  are  si^e  cards. 
The  Irish  peasant,  at  one  time,  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  it  is  still  almost  impossible 
to  overdo  the  market  with  the  varying 
humours  of  babyhood  and  serio-comic 
animals. 

Portraits  must  be  smooth  and  pinky — a 
little  extra  carnation  thrown  in  for  the 
ladies;  and. for  the  men,  guns;  with  fly- 
books  lying  about  for  territorial  magnates 
or  apocryphal  sportsmen;  while,  for  the 
frankly  commercial,  the  silver  inkstand 
and  the  crimson  curtain  are  still  valuable 
properties.  Any  departure  from  these 
canons  is  liable  to  cause  the  picture  to  be 
branded  as  outlandish,  or  fanciful,  and 
new-ftmgled;  and  works  to  which  such 
epithets  as  these  can  be  applied^  are  not 
often  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  upper 
middle-daM. 

But  for  several  years  there  have  been 
signs  that  Philistia  is  uneasy,  and  this 
season  they  point  to  open  revolt  within 
her  very  walls.     Oar  middle-class  gazer, 


whether  he  will  or  no,  has  to  look  at  land- 
scapes  painted,  apparently,  in  soot  and 
water,  with  skies  the  colour  of  the  Thames 
at  Poplar ;  at  haggard  faces  staring  out  of 
dreary  expanses  of  grey  and  dirty-white 
by  way  of  genre  ;  and  at  portraits  in 
which  the  soot  has  again  been  called  in  to 
denote  shadow,  and  the  whitening  brush 
for  the  high  light  The  mind  staggers  in 
contemplating  the  result,  should  this  re- 
volt become  a  revolution;  but  Philistia 
will  probably  be  wise  in  time,  and  not 
suffer  the  eccentricities  of  genius  to 
check  the  cheerful  flow  of  shillingfl  at  the 
turnstiles. 
When  an  investigator  has  turned  on  the 

Sicture  tap  with  Qie  lady  he  has  taken 
own  to  dinner,  he  will  discover  that  there 
are  other  critics  than  the  gentlemen  who 
ink  their  fingers  for  our  benefit  in  the 
daily  preis.  It  will  be  a  circumstance  to 
be  noted  if  he  does  not  find  his  neighbour 
ready  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  merits 
and  imperfections  of  the  leading  pictures 
of  the  year.  Her  discourse,  on  the  whole, 
wUl  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  art  of  criticism,  as  it  is 
practised  nowadays  over  the  whole  range 
of  subjects  with  which  that  art  is  supposed 
to  deal. 

The  touch-stone  by  which  the  lady  will 
pronounce  a  picture  to  be  good  or  bad,  will 
be  the  pleasure  or  distaste  which  the  sight 
of  it  raises  in  her  mind.  There  is  no 
allowance  made  on  points  of  technique, 
concerning  which  the  painter,  with  his 
training  and  experience,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  know  better  than  the  gallery 
observer  after  a  minute's  glance ;  no 
reference  to  principles  about  which  Hazlitt 
and  Lessing  have  muddled  their  brains. 

Since  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that 
there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
critics,  it  is  obvious  that  the  contemporary 
dinner-table  criticism  escapes  all  danger  of 
falling  into  dismal  exactness.  It  is  as 
variable  as  the  spring  climate,  and  the 
dining-out  investigator  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  hearing  his  right-hand  neighbour 
praise  a  work  of  art  for  the  very  same 
feature  which  has  earned  the  censure  of 
the  lady  on  his  left. 

And  here,  be  it  noted,  that  one  imperfec- 
tion in  a  work,  otherwise  perfect,  is  enough 
tocondemn  it  utterly.  The  blot,  and  nothing 
but  the  blot,  is  the  point  to  be  seized ;  and 
all  the  excellences  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  not ;  just  as  our  **  lively  "  neighbours, 
when  they  sit  down  to  pen  their  experience 
after  a  trip   "outre  manche,"  often  find 
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little  to  record  save  the  fact  that  there  are 
fiometimes  fogs  in  London. 

In  vmin  wiO  you  plead  that  the  model- 
ling and  flesh  tints  (rf  a  certain  lady's  por- 
trait are  admirable,  if  your  dinner-table 
critic  has  discovered  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  the  fall  of  her  skirt  or  the  cat 
of  her  bodice. 

The  revolt  to  which  allosion  has  already 
been  made  has  been  somewhat  trying  this 
year  to  the  more  ri^d  sticklers  for  ^e  old 
order.  Several  pamters  have  so  far  for- 
gotten themselves  as  to  treat  good,  old, 
well-crystallised  themes  in  a  most  repre- 
hensible manner. 

There  is  a  "  Neptune,"  for  instance,  as  un- 
like as  possible  to  that  god  as  he  is  described 
and  delineated  in  "  Pinnock's  Catechism  of 
Heathen  Mythology."  There  be  is  given 
as  a  sort  of  inferior  Jupiter,  or  an  Old 
Father  Thames,  who  has  drifted  out  beyond 
the  Foreland  and  got  some  seaweed  mixed 
up  in  his  oozy  locks.  Now  he  is  drawn  as 
an  Apollo,  who  has  laid  down  the  lyre 
for  the  trident;  while  everybody  knows  that 
Amphitrite  was  not  a  bit  like  that  lovely 
young  woman  on  the  dolphin  beside  him, 
but  a  plump  fish-wife  from  the  Olympian 
Billingsgate. 

Then  there  is  a  Diana,  a  lithe,  muscular 
maiden,  harking  on  some  dogs  which  look 
as  if  they  meant  business.  What  has  she 
in  common  with  the  proper  Diana,  a  smirk- 
ing plump  lady,  mere  like  a  teacher  of 
deportment  tlmn  a  huntress )  It  is  true 
that  ladies  who,  being  lightly  dad^  spend 
their  days  in  hunting,  might  be  supposed 
to  become  tanned  and  wiry;  but  this  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  The  artist  has 
drawn  Diana  as  she  has  never  been  drawn 
before,  and,  therefore,  he  is  wrong. 

Almost  as  perplezbg  as  the  mind  im- 
movably fixed,  is  the  erratic  one  which, 
for  some  by-reason,  takes  up  with  some 
one  or  other  of  those  strange  amorphous 
outgrowths  of  art  which  are  so  much  with 
us  nowadays. 

There  is  the  young  lady,  one  of  whose 
schoolfellows  is  cousin  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Introspectionist  School,  and 
on  this  score  she,  who  a  little  time  ago 
worshipped  Gustavo  Dor^  as  the  greatest 
painter  living  or  dead,  can  now  see  beauty 
in  nothing  except  ttie  canvases  of  those 
gentlemen  who  paint  landscapes  in  orange 
and  purple  and  vermilion.  There  is 
another  who  goes  into  raptures  over  the 
works  of  that  school  of  painters  who  seem 
to  be  able  to  paint  nothing  but  ballet- 
girls — and  such  ballet-girls  I    Dirty  faces 


and  arms  and  legs,  stand  out  painfully 
conspicuous  in  a  setting  of  scrabbled 
white  paint,  part  of  it  clothes,  and  part  of  it 
background.  Then  there  is  the  middle-aged 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the  City, 
whose  sister,  the  Mayoress  of  Slagboroogh, 
has  been  painted  by  young  Creamly 
Skinner;  and  this  fsct,  in  her  estimation, 
is  enough  to  place  C.  S.,  who  is  really  an 
impostor  of  the  Pinckney  Sehooli  at  the 
head  of  the  masters  of  portraiture  past  and 
present 

By  theend  of  June,  our  diner-outwill  have 
had  ahnost  enough  of  such  discussion,  and 
possibly  may  begin  to  wish  that  a  new 
Omar,  with  an  aversion  to  pictures,  and 
perhaps  to  painters  as  well,  would  arise 
and  repeat  on  the  Thames  the  Alexandrian 
conflaj^tion.  Such  a  savage  wish,  how- 
ever, would  certainly  savour  of  ingratitude. 
Let  him  cast  his  memwy  back  over  that 
series  of  solemn  dinner-parties  of  the 
past  season,  and  then  ask  himself  how 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  making  his 
store  of  small  talk  hold  out  from  soup  to 
dessert  without  the  ever  fresh  and  ever 
fertile  topic  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 


YACHTING  IN  STILL  WATERa 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.      PABT  II. 

With  a  north-east  wind  bound  to  Poole, 
it  is  best  to  go  out  by  the  north  channel, 
round  Hurst  Castle,  leaving  the  Shingles 
and  Needles  to  the  left  Far  away  at  sea, 
long  black  banks,  developing  into  drawn- 
out  trails  of  smoke,  show  where  the  great 
hulls  of  homeward-bounders  are  coming  up 
from  the  under  world.* 

The  difis  of  the  mainland,  from  Hurst 
to  Christchurch  Head,  are  yellow  sand- 
stone, rugged  and  inhospitable  except  by 
land,  where  Highclifie  and  other  fine  old 
houses  nestle  among  the  trees. 

Muddiford  —  a  little  bar-harbour  and 
watering-place — ^is  sheltered  somewhat  by 
Christchurch  Head ;  the  Giant  Priory — a 
si^endid  sea  mark — looming  large  in  the 
haze  over  the  low  land.  About  nere^  the 
spinaker  is  in  frequent  requisition,  as  die 
breeze  becomes  flighty  out  of  the  bay.  At 
one  moment  faint  ribs  of  water,  exactly 
the  pattern  of  sea-sand  left  on  the  beach 
by  the  receding  tide,  ruffle  in  from  sea, 
bringing  hopes  of  a  true  wind,  but  soon 
fade  away  into  an  oily  calm. 

Visions  of  a  oomfortable  dinner  inside 
Branksea  Island  wax  fainter  and  ever 
fainter,  when  the  Bournemouth  steamer 
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oomea  up  aateriii  her  paddka  aoimding 
like  great  churna  a  dozen  miles  away.  A 
tow  aaema  now  posaible;  bat  she  passes 
iar  inshore  of  na,  takea  up  her  Bourne- 
moath  paaaengera,  and  fizxea  away  to 
Poole — a  mile  and  more  acroaa  our  bows. 
With  her  departa  our  last  hope;  so,  when 
the  latest  drain  of  the  ebb  ia  done,  we  eaat 
anchor  in  eight  fathoms,  off  the  outer 
Poole  rocka,  and  "wish  for  the  day." 
From  aide  to  aide,  with  weariaome  regu- 
larity, all  through  the  houra  of  darkness, 
we  rolled,  till  tke  dawn  of  day,  when, 
getting  under  weigh,  Poole  Bar  waa  crossed 
at  a  fortunate  moment,  keeping  Standfaat 
Point  and  Old  Harry  and  his  Wife  im- 
mediately astern.  It  ia,  however,  only  just 
to  atate  that  in  twenty-aix  yeara  thia  voyage 
was  the  only  one  when  we  could  not  get 
inaide  before  nightfall. 

Poole  ia  the  ahiftieat  of  bara,  alwaya 
altering  the  poaition  of  ita  deepeat  channel; 
and,  aa  under  no  circumatancea  ia  there 
more  than  fourteen  feet  at  high  water, 
the  sise  of  vessels  entering  is  much  cir- 
camacribed. 

The  Little  Sea  and  Curlew  Cottage — 
newly  liaen  out  of  the  charming,  but  deso- 
late ahore — are  the  only  breaks  in  the 
low  monotony  of  the  coast  trending 
towards  South  Haven  Point,  where  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  buoys  is  still 
further  narrowed  by  the  machinations  of 
the  harbour  authorities,  who  began  a 
breakwater  here,  of  all  places,  and  then, 
thinking  better,  or  worse,  of  the  plan, 
deaiated,  and  have  left  a  monument  of 
folly  and  indecision  in  the  shape  of  loose 
stones,  which  require  a  wide  berth  to  be 
given  them. 

The  Hook,  stretching  out  from  North 
Haven  Point,  with  a  small  boat  passage 
b^ween,  ia  a  moat  dangeroua  ahoaL  In 
aoutili  or  eaat  winda,  the  aea  roara  and 
breaka  upon  it  with  such  violence  that  the 
sound  can  be  heard  seven  or  eight  miles 
away,  up  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Wych 
Lake. 

North  Haven  Point  possesses  many 
charms  for  the  unaophiaticated,  with  ita 
bare  hotel,  expoaed  to  every  wind  of 
heaven,  the  two  lighta  denoting  the  fair- 
way, and  a  coaat-guard  atation;  albeit, 
there  ia  a  certain  aameneaa  in  the  drifting 
aandhiUa,  partly  clothed  with  rush  and 
benti  and  a  few  gnarled  fira. 

The  entrance  to  South  Deep  ia  not 
rendered  alluring  by  a  wreck  lying  head 
downwards  on  the  ateep  bank;  but  we 
pasa  on,  and  are  in  Brankaea  Eoada. 


The  old  caatle  of  Brankaea,  or  Brownsea, 
happily  survives,  to  teach  our  nineteenth 
century  buildera  solidity  and  beauty ;  but, 
unluckily,  Colonel  Waugh,  a  former  owner, 
added  on  to  the  stout  old  fabric  a  Tudor 
edifice,  which  still  survives,  though  quite  un- 
finished.* Still,  it  has  yet  great  capabilities, 
and  may  be  made  a  charming  home.  The 
apoila  and  art-treasurea  of  many  nationa, 
chiefly  Venetian,  find  a  temporary  aanc- 
tuary  in  theae  rough  -  plastered  rooms. 
Sculpture,  carvings,  paintings,  tile  work, 
seem  surprised  to  fbid  themselves  leaning 
against  the  lath  and  plaster,  or  prone  on 
the  boarded  floor.  Should  anything  of 
especial  interest  be  missing  from  its  place 
in  old  Venetian  church  or  palazzo,  perhaps 
a  search  among  the  rough  rooms  at  Brank- 
aea might  bring  it  to  light  Great 
trunka  of  curios,  for  which  large  sums  have 
been  given,  await  a  disentombment  when 
time  and  chance  make  it  possible.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  but  the  ancient  retainer  who 
takea  you  round,  and  leaat  of  all  the 
learned  and  accompliahed  owner,  haa 
probably  the  least  idea  of  what  the  walls 
of  the  castle  really  contaia  A  fine  hall  in 
the  old  part  is  occasionally  used  for  con- 
certs; but  otherwise  the  present  lord  of  the 
soil — ^Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — ^lives  in 
the  charming  villa  clothed  with  pine  wood, 
formerly  intended  for  the  clergymaa 

Branksea  is  a  lovely  island^  from  seaward 
especially ;  the  castle  and  church  nestle  so 
picturesquely  under  the  great  forest-tree& 
Numerous  handaome  wella  from  Venice, 
the  Italian  atatuary,  and  Soman  bath 
ahould  all  be  aeen.  It  ia  aupposed  that 
the  tower  of  the  castle  was  built  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time;  and  it  was,  till  the 
reign  of  EUzabeth,  Crown  property.  One 
Mr.  Benson,  of  Poole,  the  then  owner, 
built  the  hall  about  1730;  and  Humphry 
Sturt,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Alington,  made 
additions  to  the  eastle.  Every  description 
of  scenery  rewards  a  ramble  through  the 
island;  There  are  lakes,  woods,  lovers' 
walks,  winding  drives  among  the  bracken 
and  pinea,  quaintly  named  after  their 
ownera,  besides  well-cultivated  fields ;  and 
the  disused  pottery  works  on  the  south 
aide  are  quite  out  of  alght  behind  the  fir- 
created  hill.  A  real  triumph  of  art  over 
nature  ia  evidenced  in  the  vaat  tract  of  over 
a  hundred  acrea  of  mud  and  water,  which, 
about  thirty-five  yeara  ago,  waa  wreated 


*  At  this  moment  an  army  of  workmen  are 
actnsJly  employed  in  completing  the  unfinished 
part.    July,  1889. 
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from  the  harbour  and  slowly  drained.  A 
sea-wall  encloses  It,  and  at  the  outfall  two 
small  water-mills  ceaselessly  twirl  in  the 
useful  work  of  reclamation.  Black  ooze 
still  exists  to  a  great  depth;  but  coarse 
grasses  cover  it  luxuriantly,  and  then 
withering,  add  a  litde  substance  each 
season.  The  twined  roots  of  sedges,  rushes, 
and  water-plants  bind  it  all  closer  and 
closer,  till  now,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
cattle  and  horses  graze  where  ships  once 
sailed,  and  it  may  be  called  dry  land. 
Snipe  and  lap-wing  plover,  with  cuckoos 
and  reed-buntings,  are  constantly  hovering 
over  this  reclaimed  land,  wheeling  to  and 
fro  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  piping  a 
lament  for  weir  fast-disappearing  fens  and 
damp  fastnesses.  The  level  of  this  drained 
marsh  is  lower  than  the  water  outside, 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  soil  in 
drying;  a  good  sea-wall  is  therefore  a 
necessity.  The  church  dedicated  to  Saint 
Mary  was  built  by  Colonel  Waugh  in 
1853.  Here  is  an  oaken  roof,  said  by  the 
Eev.  T.  Bennett  to  be  from  the  council 
chamber  of  Bichard  the  Second  at  Crosby 
HalL  Lovely  stained  glass  fills  the 
windows,  while  the  two  winged  angels, 
holding  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  are  from 
the  church  of  Saint  Lucchia  at  Venice, 
purchased  when  it  was  pulled  down  for 
the  railway.  A  painting  of  the  Crucifixion 
is  supposed  to  be  by  Murillo. 

From  the  end  of  the  sea-wall  a  yellow 
sand-difi  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach, 
thickly  mantled  with  dark  pines.  Pro- 
montory after  promontory  is  rounded  till 
the  cluster  of  white  dwellings,  backed  with 
wind-bent  firs,  open&  These  comfortable 
houses,  called  Maryland,  after  Mrs.  Waugh, 
were  built  for  the  workmen  in  the  potteries, 
which  were  carried  on  for  many  years  with 
varying  success  at  Branksea.  The  chimneys 
are  now,^  alas  1  cold,  and  the  works  thrown 
up.  With  excellent  pipe-day  at  the  door, 
easy  to  work — a  portion  of  the  cliff  having 
merely  to  be  dug  away — with  sear  carriage 
at  the  pier  where  alups  of  two  hundred 
tons  can  lie  at  all  times  of  tide,  it  is 
dijQicult  to  conceive  how  failure  could  pos- 
sibly have  resulted. 

Leaving  Branksea  Roads,  the  channel  to 
Poole  from  the  Bell  Buoy  is  capitally 
marked  all  the  way  up  till  you  anchor  in 
Poole  Beads  in  company  with  several  light 
vessels,  waiting  for  clay,  and  a  handsome 
cutter-yacht  or  two.  Poole  Harbour, 
properly  so-called,  consists  of  an  inner 
basin  with  wharves  on  each  side,  where 
ships  of  considerable  burthen  lie  alongside, 


discharging  coal,  grain,  or  other  cargo,  and 
taking  in  the  blue  clay  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck,  which,  coming 
in  barges  from  Middlebere  in  the  Wych 
Channel,  and  Bidge  in  the  Wareham 
Channel,  forms  the  great  export  of  Poole. 
A  drawbridge  spans  the  harbour,  above 
where  the  great  majority  of  ships  lie,  from 
whence  a  wide  sheet  of  shallow  water  ex- 
pands into  Holes  Bay,  of  very  little  use 
commercially.  Winter  and  summer  a 
string  of  large,  flat  barges,  full  of  pottery- 
day,  may  be  seen  in  tow  of  the  two 
tugs  ''Comet"  and  ** Telegraph,"  cleverly 
winding  down  the  intricate  reaches  of 
Middlebere,  Wych,  Ball's  Lake,  and 
Wareham,  on  their  way  to  the  schooners 
and  ketches  lying  alongside  the  quay 
at  Poole,  which  convey  it  to  Buncom, 
Stockholm,  various  German  ports,  and 
London.  All  the  long  working-day  the 
wharves  are  alive  with  active,  toiling 
humanity  of  many  nations ;  the  creak  and 
whirr  of  cranes  hoisting  in  and  out,  the 
monotonous  voice  of  the  tally-man,  are 
never  ceasing  till  the  day  is  done  and  a 
welcome  stillness  succeeds  to  toil.  Soon 
the  skipper  and  his  men,  partially  cleaned, 
seat  themselves  on  deck  upon  anything 
handy,  and  enjoy  the  pipe  of  peace,  while 
the  skipper's  often  comely  wife,  with  a 
plaid  shawl  over  her  head,  sits  in  the 
companion  chatting  with  her  man.  The 
townspeople  pace  up  and  down;  those 
living  hwl  by,  with  a  clean  apron  and 
bare  head,  but  bearing  the  inevitable  baby, 
look  idly  into  each  smp  as  they  saunter  by, 
and  think  how  tired  the  sailors  look  as 
they  come  slowly  up  the  hatchway  after 
the  evening  meal 

On  the  Hamworthy  side,  the  two  ex- 
carsion  steamers,  ''Brodick  Castle"  and 
'^Lord  Elgin,"  having  come  rushing  into 
the  small  harbour  at  fifteen  knots,  and 
nearly  swamped  all  the  boats  with  the 
huge  wave  they  make,  are  now  at  rest 
from  rivalry  for  the  nighty  moored  side  by 
side,  and  are  blowing  off  steam  with  a 
great  roar,  subsiding  into  spasmodic  sobs. 
As  the  light  of  day  fades,  heaps  of  red- 
brown  nets  are  piled  high  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  boats,  which  go  forth,  rowed  by 
three  or  four  sturdy  fisher-folk,  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  long  reaches,  returning  with 
dawn  as  often  as  not,  having,  with  the 
disciples  of  old,  "toUed  all  night  and 
caught  nothing."  But  each  evening  sees 
them  set  forth  again  with  renewed  hope, 
their  glad,  vigorous,  quick  strokes  and 
cheery  voices  sounding  over  tiie  quiet  mud- 
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banks  long  after  they  have  passed  oat  of 
sight 

These  toilers  of  the  night  are  a  sturdy, 
brare  people,  the  descendants  of  those  sea- 
marauders,  who,  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  set  out  from  Poole  quay  fearlessly 
in  theb  crazy  ships,  ever  prepared  for  sea- 
fights  or  brawls  of  any  description.  Poole 
men  were  always  excellent  seamen,  plucky 
in  danger,  and  the  mo&t  daring  smugglers 
in  England.  Worth  says,  that  the  Danes 
first  invaded  England  at  Weymouth,  in 
Dorsetshire.  At  Wareham,  Canute  first 
landed,  having  presumably  been  foiled  at 
Poole  in  passing,  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Poole  men.  But  the  Danes  took  for  their 
motto  ''All  things  come  to  those  who 
know  how  to  wait,"  for  they  certainly 
afterwards  made  Poole  their  headquarters, 
as  we  are  told  that  King  Alfred's  ships. 
waited  in  Swanage  Bay— let  us  hope  not 
with  an  east  wind,  otherwise,  they  would 
have  had  a  lively  time  of  it — ^just  round 
the  comer,  hidden  behind  Standfast  Point 
and  Old  Harry  (who  was  wifeless  in  those 
days,  as  she  then  formed  part  of  the  cliff) 
whence  they  pounced  upon  the  Danish 
ships,  as  they  came  out  of  Poole  Harbour 
with  the  tide,  and  drove  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ashore.  Their  hard  timbers  some- 
times, even  to  this  day,  double  up  the  eel- 
prodder's  fork,  and  float  up  to  surprise  the 
dwellers  hereabouts  with  their  primitive 
but  enduring  workmanship. 

Eel-catching  is  a  great  industry  in  Poole 
Harbour.  The  instant  the  mud  has  "  shot," 
the  eel-catchers,  in  their  mud-flats  drawing 
about  a  couple  of  inches,  are  on  the  spot, 
and  getting  gingerly  out  in  their  mud- 
pattens,  proceed,  with  three-pronged  barbed 
forks  on  very  long,  slender  poles,  to  prod 
about  in  the  holes,  still  covered  with 
water.  All  that  are  thus  brought  up  are 
deposited  in  a  bucket ;  but,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  fisheries,  it  is  the  middlemen  who 
fatten  on  the  toilers.  Eels  would  be 
caught  in  these  sheltered  spots,  lonely, 
secluded,  and  yet  dose  to  the  salt  water — 
conditions  peculiarly  suitable  to  their 
habits — ^In  very  much  greater  abund^ce 
were  it  not  for  the  guUs,  storks,  herons, 
and  divers,  who  alight  upon  the  mud  in 
battalions,  when  it  is  only  just  covered, 
and  gobble  up  the  eels  and  fish  left  stranded 
unawares  by  the  retreating  tide. 

In  the  curious  refraction  so  common 
here,  caused  by  heat  upon  the  mud-flats, 
and  explained  in  optics  as  "  the  deviation 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right  line  in 
which  it  would  have  continued,  if  not  pre- 


vented by  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes,"  the  birds  look 
like  regiments  of  choristers  with  long, 
white  surplices,  marching  in  ranks  as  they 
perambulate  the  mud  in  search  of  food 
When  the  two  red  harbour -lights  have 
long  been  lit,  and  the  *' Brodick  Castle" 
is  sending  forth  her  last  dying  sob,  an  ad- 
vancing sound  of  puffing  and  fizzing  comes 
from  the  direction  of  Wareham,  and  soon 
after  the  *^ Comet"  sweeps  round  the 
comer  with  a  long  string  of  clay-laden 
barges  from  Bidge  in  tow,  each  cleverly 
steered,  and  she,  too,  moors  higher  up  the 
quay  amid  a  perfect  forest  of  curiously- 
painted  Dutch,  German,  and  Belgian  craft, 
and  rests  from  her  labours.  Many  yachts 
hail  from  Poole,  and  are  laid  up  here. 
The  Wanhill  -  built  racers  were  a  great 
success  in  their  day;  and  the  numerous 
and  curiously-diverse  pleasure-boats  moored 
in  the  shallows  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
from  the  fine  racing  cutter  to  the  ''  home- 
made "  yawl  with  wavy  lines  and  square 
tuck,  show  that  it  is  a  maritime  people, 
hereabouts,  who  takes  its  pleasure  by  sea 

Now,  alas!  the  nice  old  ship -building 
yards,  that  were  wont  in  bygone  days  to 
send  forth  those  wooden  walls  that  brought 
glory  to  our  nation,  have  passed  away. 
The  fine,  powerful  slips,  grass-grown  and 
desolate,  are  now  tenanted  by  two  or  three 
stout  coasting  craft,  with  gaunt  ribs  stand- 
ing up  against  the  sky,  or  a  smack  repair- 
ing after  an  over-hard  bumping  on  Poole 
Bar.  The  steel  ship-building  works  on  the 
Clyde  have  filched  all  our  wooden  yacht- 
btulding  trade  from  us,  never  to  be  re- 
called. As  racing  machines  for  a  definite 
purpose,  they  are  all  very  well;  but  once 
stranded  on  a  hard  bottom  with  anything 
of  a  sea  on,  the  dinghey  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended. 

Leaving  the  quays,  which  remind  one  of 
old  Dutch  towns,  many  little  paved  lanes, 
odorous  of  fish,  lead  to  the  High  Street, 
in  one  of  which  an  aggressive  building — 
sacred  to  the  Salvationists — threatens  the 
harmless  passer-by,  in  great  stone  letters, 
with  an  eternity  of  blood  and  fire.  The 
suburbs  —  out  towards  Parkstone  —  are 
healthy  and  breezy,  and  the  high  land 
stretching  towards  Canford  is  fringed  with 
rows  of  wind-bent  pines,  whose  curved, 
bare,  slender  stems,  and  soft^  drooping 
crowns,  look  like  palms  in  the  desert. 
Owing  to  the  curious  action  of  the  tide 
in  the  English  Channel,  there  are  four 
high-waters  per  diem  in  Poole  Harbour, 
the  second,  or  intermediate  one,  is  called 
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the  Gulder— it  is  thus  that  the  tide 
to  be  generally  high.  At  Branksea  there 
is  a  rise  of  six  and  a  half  feet  at  springs^ 
and  higher  up  the  estaary  it  is  about  fonr 
feet. 

Poole  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
kbgdom ;  bat  its  once  fine  old  monasterj 
is  converted  by  the  Goths  into  Oastoms 
warehouses,  and  even  stables.  There  is 
an  efficient  life-boat  at  Poole,  snugly  en- 
sconced in  a  neat  red-brick  edifice  on  the 
shore;  but  why  here,  so  far  off,  when 
ships  are  in  danger  outside,  and  not  at 
North  Haven  Point,  does  not  appear. 

Oar  stay  at  Poola  is  never  long — like 
Natty  fiumppo,  when  he  got  to  the  borders 
of  civilisation,  we  find  it  "  too  crowded  " — 
so,  picking  up  letters  and  pikers,  and  gene- 
rally replenishing  the  larder,  we  safl  down 
to  Branksea  again,  and,  turning  sharp 
round  the  Bell  buoy,  enter  the  Wych 
Channel,  just  scraping  the  bar,  which,  at 
low  water,  has  only  five  feet  upon  it. 
This  part  of  the  channel  is  well  boomed 
up  to  the  pier  off  Maryland,  where  we 
bring  up  in  about  sixteen  feet,  opposite 
Broad  Looe,  for  the  night,  in  order  con- 
veniently to  send  for  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  going  on  to  Shipstall,  where 
posts  are  unknown.  A  glance  at  the 
chart  will  show  the  immense  saving  of 
distance,  when  crossing  from  Branksea  to 
Poole,  by  using  the  Broad  Looe.  Here 
and  there  you  find  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
in  the  tortuous  passage;  but  elsewhere 
there  may  be  only  two,  rendering  It 
practically  useless  for  anjrthing  but  row- 
boats.  Wonderful  collections  of  bottom- 
less coal-baskets,  old  watering-pots,  and 
cans,  ornament  the  principal  b<x>ma  in  this 
passage,  and,  looming  large  in  the  dark- 
ness, are  good  guides  at  night 

Branksea  on  this  side  is  very  lovely, 
the  black  fin  dothbg  all  the  cliff  side 
with  dense  vwdure,  and  the  bailiff's  cot- 
tage crowning  the  steep,  nestling  among 
a  thicket  of  rhododendrons,  makes  a  most 
attractive  picture;  but  the  ruined  pier — 
falling  piece  by  piece  into  the  mud — and 
the  iron  rail  with  overturned  trucks  and 
grass-grown  ways,  mar  the  placid  face  of 
nature.  Still,  as  the  years  go  on,  and 
heather,  bracken,  and  bramble  again  em- 
broider their  loveliness  over  the  thrown- 
up  works,  it  may  be  that,  as  Lady  Yemey 
so  beautifully  says  in  "Stone  Edge:" 
'<Grod  Almighty's  flowers  will  just  cover 
all  the  desolate  places  that  man  makes 
waste,  and  will  bloom  on  and  make  idl 
fair  again." 


Getting  under  weigh  from  Maiylaad 
soon  after  the  first  low  water,  the  deepest 
water  lies  dose  into  the  pier.  The  Wych 
ChMind  then  leaves  the  island  roimd 
which  it  has  coasted,  and,  after  a  sharp 
tun,  the  boom  on  the  right  bank  bejng 
{daced  rather  too  far  from  the  real  point, 
a  pretty  straight  course,  hadly  staked, 
brings  us  to  Shipstall,  wheve,  immediately 
opposite  a  low  green  point — on  which 
three  cottages  bdoaging  to  Lord  Eldon 
are  picturesquely  planted — the  Wydi  Ltke 
takes  an  elbow-tura  sharp  round  to  the 
left,  and  when  the  two  chimneys  of  the 
inshore  cottage  are  **  in  one,"  <mr  mainsail 
is  lowered,  the  anchor  rattles  down  from 
the  bows,  and  we  swing  at  good  scope  to 
the  tide. 

There  must  once  have  been  c(msiderable 
teaffic  between  this  most  charming  place 
and  the  outer  world,  judging  by  the  re- 
mains of  an  excellent  pier,  while  a  depth 
of  thirty-eix  feet  is  found  a  few  feet  fix>m 
it  Nothing  now,  larger  tlum  a  pleasure- 
boat^  ever  lies  there.  No  one  seems  to  re- 
member what  constituted  the  traffic  makbg 
such  a  landing  necessary,  unless  in  bygone 
years,  before  the  railway  came  to  Ware- 
ham,  the  produce  of  the  farms  on  the 
Ame  peninsula  was  shipped  from  here. 
No  Poole  clay  has  ever  been  brought  to 
Shipstall  for  embarkation. 

When  coming  up  the  Wych  Channel  from 
Branksea,  Arne  trees — ^a  dark  pine-wood 
crowning  the  highest  land,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  high,  and  the  site  of 
an  ancient  BonMU  encampment — ^form  a 
lovely  background  to  the  lew  point  of 
Shipstall;  Lord  Eldon's  handsome  grey 
stone  shooting4odge  lurks  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dense  fir-wood;  Arne 
church  perches  on  its  round,  smooth,  turf 
knoll ;  Uie  school  and  cottages  composing 
this  lovely  little  hamlet,  all  built  cS 
Purbeck  stone,  that  preserves  its  clean  grey 
tint  undimmed  and  unstained  by  lichen  or 
time,  nestle  under  the  bracken-covered 
hill ;  while  to  right  and  left  stretches  out  a 
thick  belt  of  hemlock,  and  lareh,  and 
Scotch  fir,  creeping  each  year,  with  wmd- 
sown  seedlings,  further  into  tiie  sandy 
heath  towards  Wareham.  When  tiius 
sailittg  up  into  the  heart  id  the  land — past 
furee  and  heisther  islands,  great  stietches 
of  green-covered  mud,  reed-islets,  and 
sedgy  shores,  where  there  is  no  landing 
at  any  price — ^this  smiling  little  hamlet  is 
a  very  oasis  in  the  desert 

To  represent  the  lovely  repose  of  Ship- 
staU,  when   the  tide  is   high,  and   ^e 
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weathflr  has  settled  down  for  many  days 
into  afasolate  calm,  would  be  a  splendid 
subject  for  a  painter.  The  quiet  tide  im- 
perceptibly creeps  and  steals  np,  witiioat 
a  sound  or  a  ripple  against  the  sandy 
shore.  On  early,  hot  sommer  mornings, 
the  whole  of  Wych  Lake,  for  an  hoar  and 
mone,  often  looks  like  one  vast,  unbroken 
sheet  of  glass,  and  reflects  in  its  deep 
bosom,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  the  aged 
grey-brown  cottages,  warmed  and  beauti- 
fied with  a  deep,  sloping,  red-tiled  roof, 
delicately  embroidered  by  the  passage  of 
years  with  lichen  and  stone-crop— brown, 
orange,  red,  and  grey.  The  tall,  solid, 
brick  chimneys;  the  open  casements;  a 
few  scraggy  old  wind-blown  damsons,  bent 
double  with  the  cutting  blasts  of  many  a 
winter  night;  and  the  sharp  gorse  and 
turf-covert  hill  behind,  with  stacks  of 
peat-fuel  drying  in  the  summer  air ;  all  are 
doubled  so  accurately  in  the  quiet  lake, 
(hat,  but  for  being  inverted,  one  reflection 
is  as  clear  as  the  other.  A  thm  vapour  of 
Uoish  smoke  from  the  nearest  chimney 
shows  that  a  sleeping  world  is  awakening. 
Morning  is  the  time  for  artists,  the  earlier 
the  better,  while  the  shimmering  water 
simmers  and  palpitates;  bat  one  well  nigh 
despairs,  before  half  the  picture  is  secured, 
of  nature  remaining  in  one  mood  long 
enough  to  get  all  her  lovely  lights,  gleams, 
and  shadows.  Then  a  whispering  sigh  of 
wind  steals  over  the  placid  surface,  blotting 
out  with  careless,  ruffling  breath,  the  sharp 
refleetJoos,  leaving  naught  behind  but  a 
dull,  green-grey  line,  where  a  gorgeous 
picture  borned  but  a  moment  past  Some- 
times -*  happily,  for  one's  half-finished 
efforts — ^the  little  sigh  of  air,  which  cruelly 
mfiles  and  destroys,  dies  entirely  away, 
and  the  limpid  water  again  mirrors  the 
quiet  scena  The  sweet  air  of  morning 
steals  over  the  diff,  honey-scented  with 
heather  and  gorse,  even  the  hum  of  the 
bees  is  heard  as  they  dart  into  the  heather- 
beUs,  retiring  precipitately  if  their  fellow- 
workers  have  been  befordliand  and  the 
sweets  are  rifled.  The  rabbits,  sharp 
against  Ae  sky,  on  the  cliff  above,  look 
al  us  with  ears  erect,  but  without  alarm, 
aad  gambol  in  and  out  of  their  holes 
under  the  old  knotted,  grey  roots  of  the 
furze,  and  the  warm  shelter  of  the  great 
feathery  bracken,  enjoying  the  early  day 
before  anybody  is  about  Labour  must 
still  go  on,  however,  careless  oi  sorrow  or 
sge.  Old  Ohisman  standing  on  the  pointy 
apparently  seven  feet  high,  shades  hu  fine 
featurea  with  one  toil-worn  hand,  as  he 


casts  a  searching  and  wistful  eye  to  wind- 
ward, as  if  trying  to  pierce  the  future 
secrets  of  the  winds  and  waves,  just  as 
the  old  Deerslayer  may  have  done  on  the 
mighty  prairies  towards  the  setting  sun, 
then  steps  carefully  into  his  frail  mud-flat, 
drawing  about  a  couple  of  inches,  and 
lays  his  waterproof  and  sou'-wester  down 
at  the  bottom  among  the  folds  of  an  aged 
brown  sail.  He  evidently  opines  that  the 
"gaudy"  morning  is  a  weather-breeder, 
and  that  his  waterproofs  will^  be  more 
serviceable  than  the  sail,  when,  in  the 
deep  evening  shadows,  he  pulls  slowly, 
alone,  with  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
over  the  great  mud-flats  back  to  his  home^ 
at  Shipstall,  where  he  *i||^^  the  pipe  of 
weariness,  in  the  de^,  onm,  old  chimney 
comer,  after  steering  a  hard-mouthed 
clay-barge  from  Poole  to  Middlebere  and 
back  several  times  during  the  day.  ^His 
daughter — delicate  of  aspect,  with  spotless 
apron— comes  thrbugh  the  white  gate,  out 
on  to  the  thick,  short,  down  turf,  to 
liberate  and  feed  her  ducks  and  chickens, 
surrounded  by  an  attentive  audience  of 
the  neighbouriog  babies,  each  enjoying 
an  enormous  hunch  of  bread  and  treacle, 
which  is  continually  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  attacks  of  the  greedy  ducks. 
Their  tired  fathw,  the  fisherman  of  Ship- 
stall,  gaunt  and  stalwart,  in  great  sea- 
boots,  has  come  in  with  morning  from  a 
night  among  the  reaches;  heavily  and 
wearily  he  steps  out  of  the  flat,  giving  a 
fishy  hand  to  each  toddler,  who  comes 
down  and  stands,  with  its  nice  new  boots 
in  the  water,  to  greet  "Daddy.''  "'£ 
ain't  got  nuthinV  observes  our  skipper, 
standing  on  the  forecastle,  enjoying  his 
first  morning  pipe,  "  the  chillen  '11  have  all 
they,"  meaniog  that  the  poor  man,  who 
has  been  out  of  his  bed,  toOing  all  night, 
has  caught  nothing  worth  taking  to  Poole 
for  sale,  and  that,  consequently,  we  and 
hn  own  children  will  consume  the  scanty 
fruit  of  a  l(KBg  night's  toil.  Fish  are  very 
uncertain  in  the  upper  reaches — three  or 
four  silver  bass,  a  mullet  or  two,  and  a 
few  flftt-fish  being  often  all  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  among  the  green 
rushes,  when  the  fisherman  returns.  Tet, 
sometimes,  a  fine  school  of  mullet  come  up 
with  the  tide,  swimming  just  underneath 
the  surface,  and  ruffling  ^e  sparkling  water 
with  mimic  waves.  Like  a  tiny  white 
squall  in  the  tropics,  they  hurtle  past  us, 
with  a  swishing  noise  like  a  heavy  shower 
falling  alongside,  leaping,  jumping,  and 
chasing  each  other,  they  pass  away  into 
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the  upper  waters,  when,  unwarily  entering 
the  wide  mouth  of  a  blind  creek— that  is, 
a  creek  leading  nowhere — they  are  netted 
before  morning,  and  the  boat  returns  heavy 
laden,  on  its  way  to  Poola  In  late  autumn, 
herrings  are  tolerably  plentiful ;  but,  after 
all,  fishing,  hereabouts,  is  a  very  pre- 
carious employment. 

LOUIS    DRAYCOTT. 

By  MRS.  R.  S.  dk  OOURCY  LAFFAN. 

Author  0/  "  Qeojffretf  Stirling,"  •tc.  €te. 


CHAPTER  IV.      NUNC  DIMITTIS. 

After  the  storm  comes  the  calm,  so 
they  say ;  and  with  us  it  was  a  long  calm. 

After  Louis  Draycott  left  us,  four  years 
glided  by  unmarked  by  any  turmoil ;  quiet, 
in  a  way  contented,  busy  always.  Such 
happy  ripples  on  the  surface  of  our  lives 
as  a  visit  from  John  and  Stephen,  on  leave 
from  their  ship ;  the  sight  of  Glennie,  with 
more  assegais  and  various  other  trophies, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  news  that  he  was  to 
be  quartered  in  England  for  some  time  to 
come ;  were  pleasures  indeed. 

Then,  Dnmphie  being  made  a  partner  in 
the  City  house,  was  truly  an  event,  and 
surprised  no  one  but  himself.  Of  course, 
he  made  another  attempt  to  get  us  to  leave 
Prospect  Place  and  take  up  our  abode  in 
a  more  fashionable  neighbourhood.  But  I 
told  him  I  was  like  a  plant  that  had  taken 
deep  root ;  and  I  reminded  him  that  I  was 
getting  into  years,  and  that  old  plants  ill 
bear  transplanting,  as  any  gardener  knows. 

Mazie  said  but  little.  She  was  more 
silent  now  than  she  used  to  be  in  the  old, 
merry  days,  before  her  life  was  shorn  of 
its  sweetest  flowers;  and  for  her  the 
music  of  happy  love  ceased  to  play.  But 
I  knew — I  knew. 

I  could  see  what  precious  and  tender 
associations  she  had  with  this  little  home 
treasure  and  that.  I  knew  that  no  other 
rooms  could  be  tenanted  with  such  dear 
ghosts  as  those  in  Prospect  Place ;  and  I 
was  glad  when  Dumphie,  shaking  himself 
a  little  after  his  fashion  when  crossed, 
and  yet  half  pleased,  too,  that  we  were 
80  tender  over  the  old  home,  compromised 
matters  by  setting  up  a  brougham  for 
Mazie  and  myself  at  the  livery  stables 
hard  by,  and  taking  us  such  jaunts  to 
many  lands,  as  called  for  double  postage 
on  our  African  letters,  so  greatly  did  those 
missives  bulge  and  swell  with  many  pages 
of  descriptive  writing. 


Surely  there  never  was  so  brave,  so  true 
a  heart  as  Mazie's,  or  one  so  beautifully 
fuU  of  thought  for  others,  so  empty  of 
thought  for  hersell  And  after  all  it  is 
this  spirit  that  makes  life  worth  the  living, 
that  gives  it  all  its  sweetness  and  reality, 
and  Ufts  it  above  the  mere  outward  cir- 
cumstances that  are  but  the  husk  that 
holds  the  kernel 

There  was  a  time  when  our  darling 
needed  to  be  left  alone ;  needed  to  **dree 
her  weird"  in  her  own  way.  As  one  re- 
covering from  mortal  sickness  needs  rest, 
and  quiet,  and  peace,  and  loving  tender- 
ness, that  must  be  always  silent,  so  was  it 
with  the  sickness  of  the  heart 

"  Give  me  time,  Aunt  Dacie,''  she  used 
to  say  to  me;  ''only  give  me  time,  and 
you  will  see.  I  will  not  whimper  long.  I 
am  a  very  sad  and  sorry  creature  now; 
but  it  will  not  last  Bear  with  me,  dear, 
and  I  shall  be,  not  quite,  perhaps,  your  old 
bright  Mazie,  but  something  near  it  Just 
now,  nothing  seems  to  have  any  healing 
in  it  but  solitude  and  silence.  I  have  not 
got  over  expecting  to  hear  his  footstep  on 
the  stairs ;  Ms  voice  calling  for  me.  Fancy 
plays  me  strange  tricks  sometimes ;  but  it 
will  all  pass.  I  shall  find  plenty  to  do 
before  long,  as  he  wished  that  I  should." 

And  she  did. 

I  cannot  say,  looking  back  over  the 
four  years  that  have  now  gone  by,  that 
Mazie  has  been  an  unhappy  woman,  or 
her  life  an  empty  one.  One  treasure  that 
Louis  gave  her  when  he  went  away  has 
been  a  thing  most  precious  —  a  volume 
over  whose  dear  pages  she  has  pored 
again  and  again,  over  which  she  has  wept 
and  smiled  —  for  the  pathetic  and  the 
humorous  mingle  in  it  --^  the  narrative 
told,  day  by  day,  in  Louis  Draycott's 
diary.  It  is  the  story  of  his  heart,  the 
story  of  his  love,  the  story  of  his  sorrows, 
of  his  work,  his  hopes  and  fears. 

"  It  always  seems  to  me.  Aunt  Dade, 
like  having  part  of  himself,  having  that 
book  to  go  to.  I  can  read  between  the 
lines  you  see.  I  can  read  the  story  of 
how  he  grew  to  love  me,  of  the  price- 
less gift  he  gave  me  —  his  noble,  tender 
heart  I  feel  as  if  he  was  talking  to  me 
when  I  read  what  his  dear  hand  has  traced 
here — and  see!  Do  you  remember  how 
fond  he  was  of  golden  flowers  t  Look  at 
these  amber  heartsease  where  I  have  put 
them  —  'faded  yellow  blossoms  'twixt 
page  and  page,  to  mark  great  places  with 
due  gratitude' — to  mark  just  the  lines 
that  ring  the  sweetest  as  I  read  them.'' 
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Th\u  would  Mazie  speak  to  me  when 
she  and  I  sat  alone  in  the  gloaming.  I 
hadn't  much  to  say  in  reply.  I  never  have 
posBOsaed  the  gift  of  eloquence;  but  she 
knew  what  was  in  my  heart — ^the  love  and 
the  pity,  and  the  never-failing  sympathy. 

Though  her  life  was  saturated  through 
and  through  with  the  spirit  of  the  woras 
that  Louis  taught  her,  though  ''Fiat 
voluntas  tua"  came  not  only  from  her  lips, 
but  from  her  heart,  Mazie,  in  these  days, 
was  greatly  changed.  Her  young,  fresh 
beauty  was  gona  She  looked  more  like  a 
woman  of  thirty,  than  one  not  far  on  in 
the  twenties.  Her  face  was  sweet  and 
gentle,  but  some  of  the  light  had  died  out 
of  it  Her  voice,  "  soft  and  low,''  as  it  had 
ever  been,  had  now  a  ring  of  sadness ;  the 
dlvery  laugh  that  had  been  the  music  of 
our  home,  did  not  come  so  readily.  One 
part  of  her  life  was  like  a  musical  instru- 
ment, flaccid  and  unstrung ;  there  was  no 
hand  near  to  whose  touch  it  could 
vibrate. 

Marie  had  had  that  half-fearful,  that 
divine  glimpse  of  the  passionate  possibility 
of  life  that  must  leave  its  mark  upon  a 
woman's  heart.  She  had  climbed  the 
heights  of  Pisgah  and  gazed  upon  a  fair 
and  promised  land,  yet  never  entered  upon 
it  Hence  all  the  melody  of  her  life  was 
attuned  to  a  minor  key,  through  which 
trembled  the  thrill  of  unsatisfied  longing. 

Yet  the  minor  chord  has  a  sweetness  all 
its  own;  and  so  had  the  music  of  my 
darling's  life  and  thoughts.  To  the  casual 
beholder,  her  beauty  had  lost  its  bright- 
ness; no  one  would  turn  to  look  at  her 
as  she  passed.  But  when  she  spoke  to 
you,  the  soul  in  her  eyes  won  you  and 
drew  you,  the  smile  on  her  lips  seemed 
a  light  on  your  path,  the  clasp  of  her  hand 
a  true  help  and  stay.  Especially  were 
little  children  drawn  to  her,  and  she 
to  tiiem.  The  touch  of  their  tiny  hands 
seemed  to  have,  for  her,  some  power  of 
comfort  and  of  healing ;  their  artless  prattle 
oftenest  brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  that 
had  Ukken  such  grave,  sad  lines  since  Louis 
Draycott  left  us.  Were  they  to  her  like 
Elia's  dream-children  to  him?  Did  they 
take  the  guise  of  the  little  ones  that  might 
have  clustered  at  her  knee,  and  called  her 
"Mother;"  but  that  now  might  never 
bef 

I  could  not  telL  But  I  could  see  that 
she  was  at  her  brightest  and  happiest  when 
surrounded  by  them ;  I  could  see  that  her 
work  of  love  among  the  children  of  the 
poor  was  very  dear  to  her. 


Louiii's  letters  were  our  great  delight,  and 
we  really  seemed  to  know  as  much  about  his 
work  out  there  as  he  did  himself.  I  once 
saw,  in  a  book  he  had  given  to  Mazie,  the 
following  words  underUned:  '*  Sympathy 
is  the  soul  of  life."  This  then,  being  so, 
Louis  Draycott's  life  was  not  a  soulless 
thing,  for,  though  the  sympathy  came  from 
very  far  away — it  was  true  and  quick,  and 
never-failing. 

Twice  in  the  year  Mazie  used  to  go 
away  for  a  whole  long  day.  She  always 
went  alone,  and  came  back  looking  very 
tired,  and  grave,  and  sad. 

The  day  after  this  journey  of  hers  she 
would  write  a  long,  long  letter  to  Louis ; 
and  I  knew  she  was  telling  him  all  about 
his  wife.  I  was  never  one  to  ask  many 
questions,  so  I  did  not  question  Mazie ; 
but,  little  by  little,  of  her  own  free  will, 
she  would  tell  me  of  Rebecca :  of  the  rest- 
less spirit  that  still  chafed  and  girded 
against  captivity;  of  the  unconquerable 
hatred  of  bondage,  that  made  that  bondage 
all  the  harder  to  bear;  of  other  women 
who,  reconciled  to  their  fate,  were  patient 
under  it;  or,  as  the  Principal  of  the 
women's  side  of  the  prison  said :  ''  Made 
the  best  of  things,  and  gave  no  trouble." 

Alas  1  very  different  to  this  was  the 
record  of  Sebecca  Fordyce  Draycott 

'*  She  is  wearing  herself  out>"  said  Mazie 
to  me.  '^You  would  hardly  know  her; 
she  is  grown  so  gaunt  and  thin,  and  she 
has  a  cough  which  shakes  her  terribly. 
Twice,  when  I  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
her,  I  have  learnt  that  she  has  been  in 
the  wrist-irons,  and  they  say  she  is  ever 
so  much  better  after  I  have  been  to  see 
her.  For  a  time  she  remembers  all  the 
promises  she  has  made  to  me,  but  then 
she  forgets  and  turns  stubborn  again.  I 
wish  I  could  go  to  see  her  of tener.  I  wish 
I  could  get  nearer  to  her  when  I  do  go ; 
but  the  rules  are  more  strict  after  a 
prisoner  is  convicted,  and  the  authorities 
must  be  just  and  fair  to  all.  Her  eyes 
have  such  a  strange  look,  Aunt  Dacie; 
they  are  like  the  eyes  of  some  wild  animal 
that  is  snared  and  caught.  She  will  stretch 
out  her  hands  to  me,  and  moan  so,  that  it 
breaks  one's  heart  to  hear.  I  must  not  tell 
Louis  all  the  worst  of  it." 

This  was  what  Mazie  said  to  me  some 
time  after  Eebecca  had  left  Millbank 
prison,  and  I  saw  she  was  very  unhappy. 
Nor  yet  did  she  recover  herself  in  between 
one  visit  to  the  prison  and  another.  The 
thought  of  that  poor  caged  creature  hung 
over  her  like  a  clcud. 
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"  I  feel  so  helpleiB,"  she  said  to  me  one 
night;  ''they  are  all  very  kind  down 
there,  but  they  can  do  nothing  either.  I 
reminded  Bebecca  that  there  were  only  a 
few  months  to  live  through  now,  and  tJ^t 
then  I  should  take  her  away  and  take 
care  of  her,  and  help  her,  and  she  should 
go  and  live  somewhere  in  the  country 
among  the  green  lanes  and  fields." 

''  Well  % "  said  I,  looking  up  over  my 
spectacles,  "and  what  did  she  say  to 
thatr' 

«  Cried  out  that  she  could  not  bear  it ; 
that  all  she  wanted  was  to  be  free — ^free- 
free  ;  and  then  she  threw  her  arms  about 
wildly,  moaning  pitifully.  Oh,  Aunt  Dacie, 
it  was  terrible  1  They  were  obliged  to 
speak  harshly  to  her,  and  I — ^I  didn't  know 
what  I  did.  At  last  I  told  her  thatJf  she 
was  so  unruly  I  would  not  come  to  see 
her  again,  and  she  cried  out,  'Don't  say 
that,  don't  say  that  1  Anything  but  that  I ' 
and  the  tears  ran  and  coursed  down  her 
cheeks. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  neither 
Mazie  nor  myself  had  lost  sight  of  our 
friends  at  the  prison,  where  Louis's  work 
once  lay.  Many  changes  had  taken  place 
there.  In  fact,  Bessy  was  now  Mrs. 
George  Bramble^  and  we  had  several 
times  partaken  of  tea  in  the  gate-house,  in 
company  with  George,  his  wife,  Tottie,  and 
Bobby,  and  Joseph  Stubbs,  the  whole 
forming  a  most  united  and  happy  family. 
When  I  heard  of  the  marriage  I  was  very 
glad,  for  I  thought  Bessy  deserved  to  have 
some  bright  days  after  all  she  had  suffered, 
and  I  iJso  thought  that  Bobby  began  to  re- 
quire a  stronger  hand  over  him  than  hers 
was  likdv  to  be.  I  went  down  to  offer  my 
congratulations  in  person,  and  found  only 
George,  jangling  as  usual  and  crusted  over 
with  keys,  but  radiantly  happy,  and 
sprucened  up  visibly  as  to  his  attire. 

"I  served  for  Betsy,  ma'am,"  sud  he, 
toying  with  a  great  key  attached  to  his 
girdle  by  a  mighty  chiJii,  with  a  sort  of 
elephantine  coyness,  ''same  as  Jacob  served 
for  Eachel.  Bat  I  didn't  get  the  time  to 
go  by  so  slape  as  he  did,  by  all  accounts ; 
and  I  thought  she  wur  never  a-goia'  to 
,  mak'  up  her  moind.  So  at  last  I  sayv 
to  her,  says  I :  'It's  this  way,  Betsy,  you 
can  tak'  me  now,  at  onct,  or  you  can  leave 
me.  I've  bin'  sfaigin'  t'  same  song  over 
and  over  agen,  same  as  a  cheepin'  guinea- 
hen  for  an  f-worid,  and  I  am't  a-goin'  to 
sing  it  no  more,  for  it  fair  chokes  mei' 
So  at  that  she  ups  and  says  as  she  knows 


I'll  allers  be  kind  to  Bobby.  She  sort'er 
give  the  varmint  to  me  in  a  gift,  did 
Betsy,  hersel'  included;  and  tbkt  very 
night  the  boy  he  clomb  on  my  knee,  and 
dipt  me  round  the  neck,  and,  'Georce,' 
says  he,  *  you're  to  be  my  new  daddy; 
Miss  Johnstone  says  so.  She  said  you'd 
oughter  be  ashamed  to  tak'  a  woman  as 
had  rode  on  a  baggage  -  waggon.  Did 
mammy  and  me  ride  on  a  baggage-waggon, 
Bramble  t '  says  he.  '  That  did  yo,'  says  I; 
'and  many  a  bonny  ride  you  had,  too, 
I'll  go  bail,  and  now  you're  a-goin'  to  live 
along  o'  me,  and  you  can  look  at  these 
here  picters  Sandays  and  week-days,  too, 
if  yo've  a  moind — ^yo'  and  t'  little  wench. 
And  mind  you're  good  to  her,  and  don't 
go  tyin'  her  hair  i'  knots,  same  as  I  saw 
yo'  last  Saturday  was  a  week.'  'An'  Joseph 
Stubbs  'ull  be  my  cat,'  said  the  crittur, 
seemin'  not  to  let  on  he  heard  what  I  said 
about  t'  lassie's  curls,  '  and  I  can  beat  him 
when  he's  bad.'  '  Yo'U  find  two  can  play 
at  that  game,  Bobby,  if  you  cut  too  many 
of  your  capers  here,  my  boy,'  for  I  thought 
I'd  best  speak  a  bit  sharp,  you  see,  Miss 
Dacie,  'count  o'  him  bein'  so  uppish-like,  as 
they  say." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ex- 
chaplain  was  foi^otten  at  the  prison; 
indeed,  his  name  was  still  often  on  the  lips 
of  those  who  then  had  known  and  loved 
him;  and  I  often  thought  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  a  man  to  be  envied.  It 
must  have  been  trying  enough  to  know 
you  were  always  being  measured  by  such 
a  standard. 

I  noticed  that,  as  the  time  for  again 
visiting  Rebecca  drew  near,  Mazie  grew 
restless  and  anxious.  She  did  not  say 
much,  nor  did  I;  but  I  felt  that  It  would 
be  a  relief  to  her  when  the  day  came,  aad 
I  said  so  to  Dumphia 

''These  visits  to  the  prison  try  her 
greatly,"  he  answered.  "  She  looked 
thoroughly  over-wrought  when  she  came 
home  last  time.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
one  cm  do  anything.  She  is  a  noble 
creature,  is  our  Mazie,  and  she  must  dree 
her  weiid  to  the  end ;  what  that  ma^  be 
rests  with  God,  and  we  can  only  leave  hwr 
in  His  loving  hands." 

Next  day  Mazie  started  alone,  as  alie 
had  always  done.  Once,  in  the  early  days 
after  Louis  left  us,  I  had  offered  to  go  with 
her.  Once  Dumphie  had  done  the  same ; 
but,  quietly  and  lovingly,  she,  as  it  were, 
put  us  both  aside. 

'*I  would  rather  go  alone,**  she  said, 
and  so  we  let  her  have  her  way. 
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Bat  this  time  evening  drew  in,  the 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  street  outside, 
Kesia  broojght  in  the  reading-lamp,  Dom- 
phie  came  in  from  the  City,  and  yet  there 
was  no  Mazle. 

"  What  shall  we  do  t "  we  said. 

Just  then  a  telegraph  boy  came  saunter- 
ing  in  a  leisurely  manner — as  they  always 
di^np  the  steps.  Dumphie  was  at  the 
door  in  a  trice,  and  had  torn  open  the 
yellow  envelope. 

"Let  Aunt  Dacie  come  to  me  in  the 
m(»iiing.  I  am  staying  here  all  night. 
Bebecca  is  djing.  You  iml  know  I  cannot 
leave  her." 

We  looked  wildly  into  each  other's 
faca  Thought  ran  riot  in  both  our  hearts, 
but  OUT  tongues  seemed  tied.  We  dare 
not  say  what  Mazle  would  have  resented 
had  she  been  there. 

We  sat  through  tea  almost  in  eilence. 
Afterwards,  I  played  little  Mts  of  Mozart 
and  Handel — things  that  Dumphie  loved 
— ^while  he  sat  by  the  fire,  not  reading,  as 
I  saw,  but  dreamily  watching  the  glow. 
Somehow,  lart  of  all,  I  drifted  into  the  air 
of  a  German  song  Mazie  had  often  sung 
before  Louis  left  us,  but  never  sang 
more. 

When  I  had  played  through  the  melody 
I  let  my  hands  drop  a  moment  on  my  lap, 
and  a  mist  of  tears  came  before  my  eyes. 

I  have  quite  given  up  being  surprised 
at  anything  I  do.  I  look  back  up(m  the 
years  of  my  former  life  as  to  a  sort  of 
chrysalis  state;  for,  since  then,  I  have 
hatched  myself^an  elderly  and  venturesome 
butterfly,  and  thought  no  more  of  packing 
my  things  and  starting  off  on  all  manner 
of  joumeys  than  I  us^  to  think  of  going 
dowa  into  the  kitchen  and  ordering  dinner. 
So,  next  day,  I  got  ready  soon  after  break- 
fast and  set  off  to  join  Mazie.  She  had 
alw^fs  liked  to  go  alone  before ;  but  now 
soma  erbis  was  at  hand,  and  she  &lt  the 
need  of  having  Aunt  Dacie  by  her. 

My  railway  journey  over,  I  reached  the 
prison  and  was  shown  into  a  little  dreary- 
looUng  room,  with  dose-barred  windows^ 
and  only  a  form  by  way  of  resting-place. 
The  gatekeeper  wbm  not  at  all  like  G^rge 
Braable,  and,  I  fancied,  looked  at  me  sus- 
pidoosly.  The  place  altogether  had  a 
cold,  bleak  look,  and  I  squeezed  my  hands 
together  tightly  as  I  wailed. 

Presently  a  gate,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
arched  way,  into  which  the  dreary  little 
room  looked,  was  unlocked,  and,  ushered 
m  by  the  gatekeeper,  the  surgeon  of  the 
prison  presented  himself  to  me.    I  must 


say  I  was  somewhat  mollified  by  his  genial, 
sympathetic  manner,  and  soon  found  my- 
self walking  by  his  side  along  a  long 
prison  block,  upon  which  many  barred 
and  grated  windows  and  stanchioned  loop- 
holes had  their  outlook,  if  such  a  very 
limited  view  as  they  must  have  allowed 
of  can  be  called  an  outlook  at  all. 

The  surgeon  gave  me  some  particulars 
of  poor  Eebecca's  case  as  we  went  along. 
Sbe  was  fiur  gone  in  rapid  consumption,  in 
fact,  death  wasn't  far  off.  The  young  lady 
— Miss  Birt,  was  it  not? — who  had  visited 
her  so  regularly,  had  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  find  her  in  such  extremity.  She 
had  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  take 
number  479  outside,  to  get  her  into 
a  hospital,  and  thus  permit  her  to  feel 
she  could  die  free.  They  sometimes  had 
these  cases,  and  rules  were  never  very 
rigorously  enforced  when  all  hope  of 
recovery  wm  past  All  the  prison  authori- 
ties insisted  upon  was  that  positive 
assurance  should  be  given  that  the  dying 
prisoner  should  be  well  tended  and  cared 
for.  All  along  this  poor  woman,  number 
479,  had  fretted  dreadfully,  and  shown  a 
deep  loathing  of  her  bondage.  Miss  Birt's 
notion  was  therefore  perfectly  to  be 
accounted  for;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
patient  had  expressed  a  wish  to  remain 
where  she  was.  The  young  lady  had 
been  allowed  to  stay  with  her  till  late  at 
night.  The  surgeon  did  not  think  she  had 
let  go  her  hand  once.  He  really  must  be 
allowed  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
said  young  lady  in  the  capacity  of  sick- 
nurse.  It  was  a  gift,  and  in  his  opinion 
ought  to  be  utilised.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  young  lady  io  question  had 
some  aspirations  towards  hospital  life. 

To  this  I  made  no  answer.  My  heart 
was  too  full.  Besides — the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  (^pressed  me.  Door  after 
door  was  unlocked  for  us  to  pass  through. 
Tier  upon  tier  the  cells  mounted  up,  all  as 
much  alike  as  beads  on  a  string.  Once 
we  caught  sight  of  a  number  of  women  in 
lAite  caps  and  grey  gowns,  walking  round 
and  round  in  an  open  space. 

^  Daily  exercise,''  said  the  surgeon,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand.  From  the  end  of  a 
long  passage  cloied  by  an  iron-damped 
door  came  the  far-off  sound  of  hymn- 
singing. 

"Practising  in  the  chapel,"  said  the 
surgeon,  in  the  same  laconic  fashion. 

More  wardresses;  more  rattling  and 
jangling  of  keys;  more  doors;  and 
then 1 
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The  remote  comer  of  an  infirmary  ward, 
a  narrow  bed,  a  death-white  face,  an  out- 
stretched form — some  one^Mazie — kneel- 
ing by  the  cot,  holding  the  long,  emaciated 
hand.  From  high  in  the  wall  abovci  the 
light  from  a  barred  window  fell  fall  upon 
the  dark,  sunken  eyes,  the  fallen  cheeks, 
the  livid  lips  of  the  dying  woman,  and 
catching  the  ^leam  of  Mazie's  hair  as  she 
knelt,  tamed  it  to  gold. 

Death  was  very  near,  as  we  ooidd  see — 
so  near  that  my  precioas  darling  did  not 
rise  as  I  came  in,  only  lifted  her  dear  head 
as  I  came  round,  and  smiled  for  a  moment. 

Rebecca  took  no  notice  of  me,  or  of  any 
one.  She  had  only  eyes  for  one  face — only 
for  Mazia 

The  surgeon  made  a  gesture  with  his 
hand,  and  tumed  away.  His  part  in  the 
pitiful  drama  was  played.  There  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  da 

They  set  a  chair  for  me,  these  quiet, 
grave-eyed  women  standing  by,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  tend  the  sick  prisoners.  But  I 
did  not  take  it ;  I  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

Presently  Rebecca  spoke,  haltingly  and 
feebly,  as  indeed  it  was  all  her  laboured 
breathing  permitted  of. 

'<  You  will  tell  Louis  how  I  thought  of  it 
all— the  shame  and  the  sin,  and  the  sorrow 
I  made  for  him  9 " 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,  I  have  promised  you 
that.    I  shall  not  forget/' 

How  calm  was  Mazie  !  How  lifted  up 
out  and  beyond  all  thought  or  conscious- 
ness of  herself.    I  listened  in  amsza 

'*You  know  that  Louis  has  forgiven 
you  long  since." 

"  Has  forgiven  me— long — since  1" 

Rebecca  smiled  faintly  as  she  echoed 
M&zie's  words.  Then  there  was  silence 
for  a  while,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of 
the  laboured  breathing  that  grew  rapidly 
shorter  and  shorter. 

''  Do  not  let  go  my  hand.  It  is  growing 
dark,  so  dark.  There  is  light  there— you 
said  so." 

The  sun  still  shone  brightly  on  the  face 
where  the  grey  hues  of  death  were  gather- 
ing, and  on  Mazie's  bowed  head ;  but  the 
eyes  could  not  see. 

*'Ye8,  yes,"  said  Mazie,  sobbing,  "you 
know  what  he  said  :'  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world.'    Oh,  what  a  beautiful  name 


that  is  I  the  Light — the  Light  of  the 
world." 

My  darling  had  the  dying  head  upon 
her  breast  as  she  spoke ;  her  arms  upheld 
the  dying  form. 

"  I  knew  your  face  was  like  the — ^angel 
in— in  the— picture — at  home.  I  cannot 
see  it  any  more ;  but  I  know  it  is  like  that 
still.  I  know  you  came — to — set — me — 
free — free  1 " 

Rebecca  put  up  her  hand  to  touch 
Mazie's  cheek: ;  touched  it  gently,  tenderly, 
lovingly ;  and  then  the  hand  fell  with  a 
dull  thud  upon  the  coverlet. 

Her  bonds  were  struck  o£P;  the  prisoner 
was  free. 

I  have  but  a  few  last  words  to  say. 

Louis  is  on  his  way  home.  I  am  glad 
that  the  poplar  tree  is  just  budding  out 
into  lovely  pale-green  tufts  of  leaves,  and 
will  be  looking  its  best  when  he  reaches 
us. 

As  to  the  Virginian  creeper,  he  will 
hardly  know  it  It  has  gone  quite  round 
the  dormer  window,  and  is  coming  down 
the  other  side. 

Olennie  is  with  us  "  on  leave."  Such  a 
bright,  bonnie  fellow,  and  as  droll  and  full 
of  fun  as  ever.  He  will  say  that  he 
thinks  everything  is  "  quite  perzackly." 

But  he  does  not  say  so  before  Mazie. 
We  are  all  afraid  of  Mazie  in  these  days. 
She  is  very  still  and  silent,  and  loves  to  be 
by  herself. 

In  her  eyes  is  the  look  of  one  who 
watches  the  sea  for  the  coming  of  a  ship. 

Once  only  has  she  spoken  to  me  of  what 
is  in  her  heart. 

"Aunt  Dacie,^  she  said,  "the  years 
have  not  been  all  weary;  there  has  been 
too  much  to  do  in  them;  but  no  one 
knows  how  I  have  missed  him,  or  how 
I  have  longed  for  him;  how  much  — 
how  much  1  It  was  so  dear  and  close ;  it 
was  such  a  precious  time,  and  now,  when 
I  see  him  face  to  face,  when  I  hear  his 
voice  and  feel  his  arms  about  me,  oh,  dear 
Aunt  Dacie,  do  you  think  that  I  shall  die 
of  the  joy  of  it?" 

Then  she  flung  herself  upon  my  breast 
weeping,  and  I  wept  too;  but  our  tears 
were  tears  of  joy. 

THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  XXL      "  COMING  EVENTS." 

Clement  retained  to  the  sitting-roomy 
which  had  been  practically  devoted  to  his 
use,  and|  throwing  himself  wearily  on  a 
sofa,  tried  to  puzzle  oat  the  meaning  of 
Brownie's  farewell  words. 

That  they  were  intended  to  convey  a 
definite  meaning,  and  yet  not  to  convey  it 
too  plainly,  seemed  certain,  or  why  had 
she  so  hastUy  ran  away  1 

They  were  the  first  words  he  had  ever 
heard  which  brought  home  to  him  the 
mere  remote  possibility  of  gaining 
Brownie's  love — ^love  other  than  that  of  a 
fond  sister.  And  yet  they  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  others  which  appeared  to  point 
clearly  enough  to  an  incipient  engagement 
to  Anderson. 

liand  entered  the  room,  bat  still  he  lay 
there,  taming  the  matter  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  while  his  sister  anxioosly  watched 
his  careworn  face. 

The  longer  he  specalated,  the  more  con- 
rinced  he  grew  that  his  original  opinion 
was  the  correct  one;  but,  doubt  having 
entered  his  mind,  he  longed  to  satisfy  it 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

Another  thing  he  told  himself,  in  his 
desire  to  prove  the  atter  hopelessness  of 
his  position.  Even  if  she  did  love  him — 
impossible  as  it  was  to  sappose  sach  a  state 
of  afifairs — dare  he  allow  himself  to  take 
advantage  of  her  weakness  1  No;  if  her 
love  were  as  strong  as  his,  even  then 
everything  depended  upon  the  proof  of  his 
innocence.  Brownie  might  be  confident 
about  her  plot,  bat  Clement  knew— none 


better  —  how  very  problematical  was  its 
saccess. 

«  Clement,"  said  Maad,  when  the  hoar 
for  luncheon  drew  nigh,  and  still  he  lay 
there,  restless  and  anxious,  ''  if  you  go  on 
as  you  are  going,  yoa  wiU  not  be  fit  to 
leave  here  oy  the  time  Mr.  Anderson 
named.'' 

"Then,  Maad,  I  will  go  on  in  some 
other  way,  for  I  certainly  mean  to  cat  away 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Odd  tiiat  Ander- 
son has  not  come  this  morning.  I  sappose 
we  shall  see  him  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  He  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  yoa 
any  more,  Clem,"  was  her  answer,  followed 
by  a  long  silence,  during  which  she  still 
from  time  to  time  cast  a  glance  at  his 
face. 

"Maad,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  if 
the  idea  had  but  jast  occurred  to  him,  "  are 
yoa  in  Brownie's  confidence ) " 

"I  don't  think  she  has  many  secrets 
from  me,  Clem." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  this  : 
Is  there  anything  on  between  her  and 
Anderson  1 " 

He  sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  leaned 
forward,  anxiously  awaiting  her  reply. 

When  Mrs.  Northcott  had  hinted  at  the 
probability  of  Brownie's  becoming  too  fond 
of  Clement,  Maud  had  ridiculed  the  idea ; 
as  indeed  she  would  have  lidiculed  it  now. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  ftirther 
mistake,  so  far  as  Clement  was  concerned. 
To  say  that  Maud  was  astonished  is  not 
sufficient;  she  was  completely  startled 
by  the  news.  Clement  in  love ;  and  with 
Brownie!  Why,  she  would  not  have 
imagined  a  serious  passion  possible  for  him. 

"I  think  that  there  is  something  be- 
tween Brownie  and  Mr.  Anderson,"  she 
answered,  speaking  almost  as  quietly  as 
usual 
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you,' 


"Bat  are  yon  suret  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  Uuit  my  head  has  got  wrong ; 
bat  things  seem  mixed,  somehow.  Are  yoa 
absolately  certain,  Mand ) " 

She  was  as  sore  as  she  could  be  of  any- 
thing in  the  world;  but  one  may  often 
have  a  deep  conviction  without  being  able 
to  furnish  reasons  which  will  be  equally 
convinciog  to  a  third  person. 

Maud  remembered  her  interview  with 
Brownie  on  the  morning  following  the 
Rectory  fdte,  when  she  had  received  her 
cousin's  mute  confession ;  she  remembered 
the  conversation  with  Anderson,  only  the 
other  day,  when  he  had  promised  that  all 
myatery  diould  be  over  m  a  few  day?,  of 
which  some  already  were  gone. 

''Poor  Clement  1"  she  murmured,  going 
to  his  side  and  falling  upon  her  knees, 
"  Brownie  told  me  about  it  herself,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  has  spoken  to  me  about  it  as 
welL" 

And  her  eyes  were  wet,  as  Clement 
believed,  with  sympathy  for  his  bitter 
pain. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  like  this  with 
she  continued.  '*It  cannot  have 
so  in  father's  time.  When  we  all 
thooght  Henry  Grayson  would  carnr  her 
awfV;  you  stood  by  and  paid  no  heea." 

How  heartily  she  wished  he  had  not 
shown  such  apathy ! 

Maud  seemed  to  repeat  only  the  words 
with  which  Mrs.  Butterworth  had  answered 
a  similar  confidence.  They  brought  home  to 
Clement  a  conviction  of  his  own  great  blind- 
ness and  folly,  and  nothing  that  Maud 
could  add  was  potent  to  afford  consolatioa 
Yet,  later  in  the  afternoon,  when  Maud 
was  in  her  own  room,  she  heard  Mrs. 
Oliver  laughing  with  him,  and  if  Clement's 
cheerfulness  was  somewhat  forced,  it  seemed 
to  last  all  the  time  his  hostess  stayed  in 
his  presence.  Kobody  was  so  well  able  to 
revive  his  drooping  spirits  as  Mrs.  Oliver, 
to  whom  Maud  gave  unerudging  credit. 

Whether  she  was  looking  for  the  post- 
man, or  whether  it  was  merely  that  the 
dulness  outside  was  congenial  to  her  own 
mood ;  at  all  events,  at  about  five  o'clock 
Maud  went  to  the  front  door,  when  pre- 
sently she  felt  an  arm  thrust  in  her  own 
and  a  warm  cheek  pressed  against  hers. 

**  Doesn't  it  look  desolate.  Miss  North- 
cottl" 

*<  Oh,  please  don't  call  me  Miss  North- 
cott,"  was  the  reply. 

Two  months  ago  Maud  would  have  been 
angnr  enough  if  anv  one  had  told  her  she 
could  ever  speidc  like  this  to  Mrs.  Oliver. 


But  on  this  darkening  afternoon,  as  she 
stood  there  in  the  chQl,  wintry  air,  looking 
out  on  the  dim,  bare  hedgerows  and 
swampy  fields;  at  the  hurrying,  slate- 
coloured  clouds ;  and  then  perchance  taking 
an  inward  glance  no  more  cheering;  she 
experienced  a  need  for  human  sympathy 
which  was  entirely  new  to  her. 

Brownie,  to  whom,  in  ordinary  cfrcnm- 
stances,  she  would  have  turned,  seemed 
distant  and  preoccupied ;  whilst  Mr& 
Oliver,  during  the  whole  of  Maud's  long 
residence  at  the  Nook,  had  spared  no 
effort  to  ingratiate  herself. 

<' Well— Maud,  then.  Maud— I  like  to 
say  it — I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
to  lose  you.  I  could  never  make  you 
understand  how  happy  your  presence  here 
has  made  me." 

They  stood  there,  each  of  them  with  a 
great  weight  at  her  heart,  not  heeding  the 
bleakness  of  the  breeze,  or  the  small 
showers  which  fell  from  the  water-laden 
trees,  dispensing  rain  on  their  own  ac- 
count—  supererogatory  as  the  task  ap- 
peared. 

« I  hope  you  will  let  me  come  often, 
very  often,  to  see  you,"  answered  Maud, 
readily  responding  to  the  sadness  of  the 
other's  tone. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  "  you  will 
never  come  to  see  me ;  you  will  never  see 
me  again.  You  vrill  despise  me  like  the 
rest — ^you,  who  are  so  good  and  true  your- 
self But^  Maud — I  love  to  call  you  Maud 
to-night — try  to  give  me  a  thought  now  and 
then ;  and,  when  they  blame  me " 

"No  one  shall  ever  dare  to  do  that 
in  my  presence,"  was  Maud's  emphatic 
answer;  '< and  you  know  how  staunch  a 
supporter  you  will  always  have  in 
Clement.  If  not^  he  would  be  the  most 
ungrateful  man  in  all  the  world;  and, 
whatever  he  is,  he  is  not  that." 

"I  have  always  been  fond  of  your 
brother,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver;  and  then 
there  followed  a  silence,  until  she  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  excitement : 
''Maud— Maud — ^you  little  know  to  what 
I  am  being  driven  1 " 

Now,  during  Maud's  sojourn  at  the 
Nook,  Captain  Oliver  had  been  very 
seldom  at  home.  But  whenever  he  had 
been  at  home,  the  presence  of  a  guest  had 
seemed  to  increase,  rather  than  to  diminish, 
his  brutality  towards  his  wife.  Maud  must 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  a 
rupture  was  imminent,  the  more  especially 
as  she  knew  that  financial  difiSlculties  were 
added  to  those  of  temper  and  dislikei 
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Bat,  although  she  saspected  disaster, 
she  had  no  saspicion  as  to  the  form  which 
it  was  likely  to  assume.  If  she  had  had 
bat  the  sl^htest  inkling  of  what  was 
passing  in  Mrs.  Oliver's  mind,  no  earthly 
power  shoold  have  indaced  Maad  to  leave 
her  side  antil  the  danger  was  over.  And 
this  for  her  companion's  sake  as  well  as 
for  her  mother's. 

'*  There/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oliver,  in  a 
totally  different  tone,  as  they  closed  the 
door  and  retomed  to  the  fireside.  "  we  will 
not  have  any  more  miserables.  To-morrow 
will  be  Sanday.  Take  me  to  charch  with 
yon,  Maad,  will  yoa !  Then,  on  Monday, 
I  sappose  I  most  let  yoa  go." 

CHAPTER  XXII.      AN  EXPLANATION. 

The  recent  rains  had  left  the  air  fresh 
and  crisp ;  it  blew  in  at  the  windows  of 
the  carriage  which  bore  Clement  from  the 
Nook|  on  Monday  the  first  of  November, 
and  fanned  the  coloar  back  to  his  cheeks. 
At  first  the  breeze  seemed  to  add  to  his 
weakness,  bat  as  he  became  accastomed 
to  its  force,  it  acted  far  more  efficiently 
than  all  Mr.  Anderson's  tonics  pat  together. 
It  brooght  fresh  life  and  vigoar,  seeming 
almost  to  intoxicate  him.  The  despair 
that  had  recently  oppressed  his  heart,  gave 
way  to  that  spirit  of  daredevil  restlessness 
which  had  in  former  days  guided  so  many 
of  his  actions  —  or,  more  correctly,  had 
allowed  them  to  ran  wild  withoat  any 
gaidance  whatsoever. 

Let  his  love  go  to  the  winds  1  Who 
cared  what  became  of  him  t  What  mattered 
it  how  he  lived  his  life?  It  was  of  no 
ose  to  cry  for  the  moon ;  and  Brownie 
was  as  far  beyond  his  reach  as  that  orb — 
and  almost  as  cold  to  his  passion. 

Only  yesterday  he  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  f atare ;  to 
endore  any  immediate  hardship  and  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  a  prospective  advan- 
tage. 

To>day,  however,  it  appeared  oseless  to 
persevere  in  sach  a  coarse.  A  short  life 
and  a  merry  one  was  the  best  for  him ;  as 
it  was  certainly  the  easiest  of  attainment. 

Perhaps  the  devil,  who  had  been  sick, 
was  now  well  again,  or  at  least  con- 
valescent; perhaps  these  thoaghts  were 
the  mere  passing  resalts  of  the  etimalas 
afforded  by  the  drive  against  the  bracing 
wind,  and  by  the  prospect  of  freedom  after 
hia  long  imprisonment.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  possessed  his  mind  antil  he 
reached  Mr.  Staite's  shop  in  the  High 


Street,  where  we  mast  leave  him  in  their 
dangeroas  society. 

Maad  left  the  Nook  shortly  after 
Clement,  and  warmly  did  Mrs.  Northcott 
welcome  her  home  again. 

"No  one  will  ever  know  what  I  have 
had  to  endure  since  yoa  have  been  away, 
Maad,"  she  said.  "  If  ever  there  was  a 
woman  bom  to  saffer  in  silence,  I  am  one. 
Perhaps,  now  yoa  have  come  back,  yoa 
will  be  able  to  make  Margaret  listen  to 
reason.  It  is  more  than  I  can  do.  Sach 
a  fass  aboat  this  party,  and  only  a  few 
people  after  all  1 " 

<<  Well,  mother,  dear,  we  aren't  twenty- 
one  every  year,  are  wet  Where  is 
Brownie  t " 

"  Jast  where  she  always  is,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Year  ande  only  retomed  from 
London  this  morning,  and,  no  sooner  is  he 
in  the  hoase,  than  Margaret  mast  go  and 
shut  herself  np  with  him  in  the  stady." 

The  door  opened,  and  Brownie  dashed 
into  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Litton. 

'*  I  didn't  expect  yoa  so  early,  Maad," 
she  said,  embracing  her  coasin  with  a 
cordiality  that  was  scarcely  reciprocated. 

"  Ah,  Maad,  welcome  home  I "  cried 
Mr.  Litton,  as  thoagh  the  hoase  and  all 
it  contained  were  lus  own.  "  Jast  got 
back  in  time  to  receive  yoa.  I  mastn't 
ran  away  again  till  after  the  Fifth — eh, 
Margaret!  Maad  little  guesses  how  we 
mean  to  astonish  her,  does  she  ? " 

<•  Indeed,  she  does  not,"  said  Brownie, 
looking  volumes  at  her  cousin. 

"  Ha,  ha  ) "  laughed  Mr.  Litton,  rubbing 
his  fat  hands  enjoyably  together,  *<by 
Jove,  it's  nothing  less  than  marvellous — 
marveUous !  But  I  mustn't  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  Wait  until  Friday,  and 
you'll  sea" 

Mr&  Northcott  remarked  that  she  was 
perfectly  content  to  wait  even  longer, 
and  Mr.  Litton  then  took  Ua  hat 
from  where  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
piano. 

*'You  are  never  going  out  before 
luncheon,  Walter,  dear  9"  said  Mrs.  North- 
cott. 

"  Well— yes,  Mary.  The  fact  is  I  have 
a  little  business  with  Oliver,  you  see." 

"  Captain  Oliver  is  not  in  Middleton.  I 
have  only  just  left  the  Nook,  Uncle 
Walter,"  said  Maud.  But  before  her 
sentence  was  finished,  Mr.  Litton  had 
slipped  away. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Maud  felt 
thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  Brownie. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Maud  the  folly 
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of  blaming  her  coasin  for  Clement's  disap- 
pointment. Yet  she  did  blame  her  never- 
thelcsa. 

•*  Maud,"  exclaimed  Brownie,  when  they 
met  at  the  breakfast-table,  before  Mrs. 
Northcott  was  downstairs  the  next  morn- 
ing, "  wonders  never  cease.  Uncle  Walter 
has  stolen  a  march  on  ns  to-day.  He  has 
had  his  breakfast,  and  gone  oat  already. 
What  does  it  meant  He  came  in  late 
enough  laibt  night.  I  am  sure  it  most  haye 
been  two  o'clock.  Do  yon  think  he  oonld 
have  been  at  the  Nook  all  that  time  t  It 
was  only  a  little  past  midday  when  he  left 
hera" 

**If  yon  can't  account  for  his  move- 
ments, I  don't  think  it  is  much  good  for 
any  one  else  to  make  the  attempt," 
retorted  Maud ;  and,  instead  of  spending 
this  first  momu3g  after  her  return  with 
Brownie,  she  set  forth  upon  a  solitary 
walk. 

Everything  seemed  to  bave  received 
from  the  rain  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  The 
frosty  tinge  in  the  air  was  sufficient  to 
exhilarate  the  spirits,  without  nipping 
the  features. 

Maud's  mourning  displayed  her  fair  hair 
and  pale  complexion  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  her  recent  exertions  on  behalf 
of  Clement,  the  watchful  days  and  wakef al 
nightii,  had  imparted  to  her  face  a  delicacy 
which  removed  that  somewhat  too  self- 
reliant  air  which  usually  distinguished  her. 
Never  had  Maud  Northcott  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  this  bright 
morning  of  the  second  of  November. 

Turning  her  back  upon  the  town,  and 
heedless  of  the  muddy  lanes,  &he  had 
not  gone  far  towards  the  country,  when 
she  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  man  whom  of  all  others 
she  most  wished  to  avoid ;  and  who  looked 
about  as  cheerful  as  Eugene  Aram  just 
before  his  little  walk  to  Lynn. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  him;  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  meet  him  as  she 
would  have  met  him  a  month  ago. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  speaking 
quickly  and  thoughtlessly  in  her  embarracs- 
ment  "  You  look  as  sad  as  though  you 
had  lost  a  dear  friend." 

"It  is  exactly  a  friend  —  a  very  dear 
friend  I  have  lost,"  he  replied^  in  so  serious 
a  tone  that  she  became  alarmed  lest,  aim- 
ing at  a  jest,  she  had  hit  the  truth. 
''Don't be  frightened,"  he  continued,  read- 
ing her  face,"  I  have  not  lost  even  a  patient 
in  the  sense  you  meaa" 

He  turned  to  walk  by  her  side. 


''Dj  not  let  me  take  you  out  of  your 
way,"  she  expostulated ;  "  this  is  not  the 
road  to  the  hospital" 

'*That  is  of  no  consequence.  Miaa 
Northcott,  I  have  determined  to  resign  my 
post  at  the  hospital." 

Her  face  betrayed  such  deep  astonish- 
ment that  he  stopped  abruptly. 

<>  What  is  your  reason  %  ^  she  enquired. 
"That  is — of  course^  I  have  no  right  to 
ask;  but " 

"But  I  should  like  to  tell  you.  When 
I  accepted  the  appointment,  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  the  endowment  had  been 
made  out  of  regard  for  me,  personallj.  I 
looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  charity." 

"  And — and — was  it  not  % "  she  faltered. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  stopping  and  frusing 
her,  so  that  she  could  not  avoid  coming  to 
a  standstill  also.  "  Yes,  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  1 "  his  tone  was  bitter  in  the  ex- 
treme; "but  permit  me  to  assure  yon 
that  you  were  wrong  in  the  selection  of 
the  object  for  your  alms." 

A  passer-by  might  easily  have  taken 
them  for  enemies  —  these  two.  Anger 
was  in  his  eyes  and  voice. 

"Our  roads  in  future  must  lie  apart, 
Miss  Northcott" 

She  bowed  a  trifle  haughtily.  "Mr. 
Anderson,  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  know 
that  you  bave  discovered  my  secret.  I 
confess  it  was  I  who  provided  the  money 
for  the  hospital  Now  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  accept  my  bare  word,  for  I  have 
no  proof  to  support  it  When  I  gave  that 
money,  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  wish 
whatever  to  assist  you  personally — how 
ought  I  to  express  myself  9 — to  assist  you 
for  your  own  sake,  I  mean."  Maud  was 
sure  that  if  ever  she  had  spoken  the  truth 
in  her  life,  she  was  speaking  it  now. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  help  her  by  a 
single  word. 

"What  I  did  was  for  the  sake  of  my 
cousia  I  knew,  of  course,  that  there  ex- 
isted some — some  kind  of  understanding 
between  you — between  you  and  Brownie." 

"  Well,  Miss  Northcott  r^ 

"  I  knew— forgive  my  plain  speaking — 
I  knew  you  were  not  wealthy^  Mr.  Ander- 
son. I  foresaw  your  difficulties  with  my 
mother." 

"  My  difficulties  I  I  beg  your  pardon — 
I  don't  quite  follow  you— my  difficulties 
with  Mrs.  Northcott  t" 

He  was  bewildered,  and  he  looked  so. 

"People  have  such  wrong  ideas,"  she 
continued,  nervously;  "I  knew  that 
Brownie's    fortune    was    small,    and     I 
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thought  —  I  thought  —  Mr.  AndeiBOD, 
snrely  yon  underBtand— -joa  mast  see — 
it  was  to  help  my  eoasm;  bat  now,  if 
yoa  resign  the  appointment,  all  my  efforts 

will  have  been  oseless,  and  yoa " 

"  Let  me  beg  you  not  to  trouble  yoorself 
about  my  a£Pairs,  Miss  NorthcotL  It  is  a 
province  I  prefer  to  keep  from  invasion. 
Bat  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  If  you  please, 
we  will  place  the  matter  beyond  farther 
misunderstanding.  I  was  aware  of  the 
strange  blindness  which  prevented  you 
from  noticing  what  has  been  goine  on 
so  long  under  your  eyes;  but  I  little 
dreamed  of  such  a  misconception  regard- 
ing myself.  Your  cousin  Margaret  loves 
Clement  as  truly  as  maiden  ever  loved 
man  yet  Would  to  Heaven  he  might 
prove  worthy  of  her  love." 

•«  Clement  —  Brownie  —  Brownie  —  Cle- 
ment 1 "  she  exclaimed,  perhaps  filling  up 
the  gaps  to  herself. 

All  that  had  seemed  so  real,  at  once 
vanished  like  an  evil  dream;  honr  bUnd, 
how  stupid  bad  she  been  I  And  Brownie  1 
what  must  Brownie  have  thought  of  her  ? 

"  This  is  the  excuse  to  be  made  for  your 
blonder/'  continued  Anderson.  *'  Perhaps, 
unwisely,  I  have  afforded  your  cousin  some 
little  assistance ;  letters  on  the  subject  of 
her  plans  for  next  Friday  have  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  so  forth — ^plans  doomed  to 
end  in  only  the  direst  disappointment,  I 
am  afraid.  However,  I  am  detaining  you 
needlessly;  good  morning,  Miss  North- 
cott," 

If  Maud's  face  had  changed  from  one 
of  stone  to  that  of  a  living,  breathing, 
loving  woman,  the  transformation  could 
hardly  have  been  more  complete.  Her 
pale  face  was  aglow;  a  happy  smile 
rippled  about  her  lips,  dimpling  her  chin ; 
her  eyes  danced  with  gladness,  and  she 
looked  beautiful  beyond  description.  She 
could  have  run,  have  leaped,  have  danced 
in  her  joy ;  or,  but  a  little  more,  and  she 
could  have  buried  her  face  and  wept 

As  for  Anderson,  he  had  stood  like  a 
man  of  stone  and  spoken  like  an  oracle ; 
it  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
blessed  truth  which  prompted  him  now, 
bat  the  sheer  effect  of  her  glowing  beauty 
which  completely  carried  him  away. 

''To  think  that  I  could  know  you,  and 
yet  bestow  a  thought  on  any  other  woman 
Uving!" 

The  next  moment  he  could  have  cursed 
his  weakness ;  he  was  turning  away  with- 
out another  word. 


But  happiness  seemed  so  nearly  within 
Maud's  reach,  that  ehe  could  not  let  it 
escape  her  without  one  small  effort 

<'  You  will  not  think  of  resigning  your 
post  at  the  hospital  now,  Mr.  Anderson  t " 

Stopping  suddenly,  he  faced  her  almost 
angrOy,  as  though  she  had  done  somethbg 
deserving  blame. 

•'  Don't  you  see  that  I  love  you  too  well 
to  accept  a  favour  from  you)"  he  de- 
manded. *'Do  you  not  see  how  it  is 
with  met" 

He  told  himself  that  not  only  had  she 
been  blind  to  his  love  for  her;  she  had 
actually  believed  that  it  was  bestowed 
upon  her  cousin,  and  had,  deliberately 
and  unasked,  set  herself  to  promote  his 
interests  with  Brownie. 

Maud,  however,  saw  that  the  time  for 
false  modesty  was  past  The  situation 
was  critical;  a  word  too  many,  a  word 
too  few,  and  they  might  be  parted  for 
ever.  He  had  said  his  say,  and  the  word 
was  with  her.    This  is  how  she  spoke  it : 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  that  you  do  not  love  me 
well  enough — ^if  it  is  a  favour." 

All  traces  of  anger  and  reproach  fled 
from  his  face  now,  as  he  drew  near  to 
her  side. 

<'  Maud,"  he  whispered,  "  do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  your  words,  or  are  you 
mocking  me  ? " 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then : 

"  I  know,"  she  answered ;  and  we  will 
leave  them  to  continue  their  conversation 
alone. 


GOUVERNEUR  MORRia 

We  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  Fathers  of 
American  Independence.  We  think  of 
them  as  men  of  Spartan  simplicity,  men 
of  the  type  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  acted 
out  the  precepts  of  his  own  "poor 
Richard,"  had  lived  on  "sawdust -pud- 
ding," and  was  ready  to^  do  so  again, 
and  dressed  in  a  way  which  scandalised 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  at  Eoglish 
and  French  State  receptions.  Net  all, 
not  the  chief  part  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  Lord  North  quarrelled,  were  of  this 
type.  The  glory  of  the  American  Rtvo- 
lution,  the  reason  why  it  was  a  triumphant 
success,  is  that  it  united  people  of  all 
social  grades— the  man  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  who  still  looked  on  himself  as  a 
"  ranker/'  and  the  representative  of  an  old 
Virginian  family  like  Washington,  who, 
when  he  aeked  Morris  to  get  a  watch  made 
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for  him  in  Paris,  said:  <<Not  a  small, 
trifling,  or  finical  one,  bat  well  execnted  in 
workmanship,  large,  flat,  with  a  plain, 
handsome  key."  One  of  these  men  of  old 
family  was  Morris  of  Morrisania,  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  senator,  and  United  States 
Minister  to  France  from  1791  to  1794. 
He  writes  to  one  of  the  Penns:  "Oar 
families  have  been  connected  since  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First;  and,  when  my 
ancle  resigned,  yoar  father  was  very  sorry, 
and  said  he  had  hoped  that  as  long  as  there 
were  any  of  either  name,  the  Penns  woald 
be  proprietors,  the  Morrises  Governors 
of  Pennsylvania : "  an  ancestry  that^  which 
no  nobleman  of  George  the  Third's  time 
coald  a£Pect  to  deepise. 

On  the  father's  side,  then,  Morris  was 
qoite  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  French 
society  into  which  he  foond  himself 
planged  when  he  went  over,  in  1789,  to 
look  after  the  tobacco  trade  in  which  he 
and  his  coasins  were  largely  engaged.  He 
at  once  became  a  pet  of  the  salons;  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Yalois  Glab ;  was 
admitted  to  great  ladies'  toilettes,  where, 
daring  the  "  jeanesse  da  joar,"  as  dressing- 
time  was  called,  he  made  soft  speeches, 
and,  for  those  who  knew  a  little  EngUsb, 
wrote  love-sick  verses.  A  thoroagh  mai:- 
flirt,  qaite  in  his  element  in  that  strange 
society  so  wholly  the  opposite  of  Paritan. 
He  was,  we  may  say,  to  the  manner  born. 
His  Christian  name,  Goavernear,  he  got 
from  his  mother's  family;  and  he  showed 
himself  as  thoroaghly  French  as  any  of  the 
Goavemetra,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
shrewd  and  basiness-like,  not  to  say  cold- 
blooded, as  any  Morris  since  Charles  the 
First's  time  or  before  it.  He  had  made  a 
name  before  leaving  America.  Before  he 
was  twenty  he  had  written  a  set  of 
articles  on  the  evil  of  paper  money,  and 
w^s  practising  as  a  saccessfol  lawyer.  In 
1774  his  idea  was  Home  Eale :  ''  Let  us 
manage  oar  own  internal  taxation,  etc., 
bat  let  as  hold  on  to  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  on  pain  of  falling 
ander  the  worst  of  all  possible  rules, 
that  of  a  riotous  mob."  A  year  made  a 
great  changa  England  seemed  bent  on 
insulting  and  annoying  the  Americans 
in  every  possible  way — chiefly  in  those 
petty  matters,  "sentimental  grievances," 
which  are  hardest  to  bear.  Tories  like 
Morris — and  Madame  de  Nadailhac  was 
quite  right  when  she  called  him  an 
"aristocrat  outr^"  —  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Bepublicans. 

"The  dignity  of  a  free  people  was  out- 


raged," Morris  wrote  to  his  mother,  antici- 
pating the  high-falutin  style ;  "  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  your  son  is  to  fall  on 
the  last  bleak  mountain  in  America;  and 
he  who  dies  there  in  defence  of  the  injured 
rights  of  mankind  is  happier  than  his  con- 
queror, more  beloved  by  mankind,  more 
applauded  by  his  own  heart." 

Of  England  he  spoke  as  though  he  were 
waving  the  star-spangled  banner  with  one 
hand,  and  fondling  the  American  eagle 
with  the  other. 

"Trust  crocodiles,  trust  the  hungry 
wolf  in  your  flock,  or  a  rattlesnake  near 
your  bosom;  but  trust  the  King,  his 
Minister,  his  Commissioners — it  is  mad- 
ness." 

Perhaps  he  felt  specially  bound  to  "talk 
tall,"  because  he  was  suspected  of  being  on 
the  British  side ;  for  one  cannot  help  feeling 
as  one  reads  his  diary,  recently  published  by 
his  grand-daughter,  that  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
time-server.  His  letters  to  Washington, 
and  to  Jefiferson — whom  he  hated--and  to 
Hamilton  are  fall  of  grand  sentiments. 
His  heart  bleeds  to  think  that  Libeity  is  so 
disgraced  by  the  cruelties  committed  in 
her  came. 

"  Any  human  being  —  above  all,  an 
American — must  mourn  that  the  first  op- 
portanity  that  ever  presented  itself  for 
establishing  the  rights  of  man  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  is  perhaps  lost  and  for 
ever." 

At  the  same  time  his  diary  is  full  of 
speculations  whether  Madame  de  Flahaut 
and  half-a-dozen  other  ladies  are  in  love 
with  him  or  not. 

"  She's  a  coquette  and  very  fickle ;  let 
her  beware  lest,  while  trying  to  win  me, 
she  goes  too  far  herself."  With  Madame 
de  Nadailhac  he  is  worse  :  "  By  a  rambling 
conversation  I  get  more  ground  than  she 
is  aware  of.  She  talks  of  religion,  duty, 
and  conjugal  vows.  Nous  verrons."  And 
again  :  "  We  laugh,  and  chatter,  and  toy. 
She  complains  of  my  want  of  respect.  I 
think  I  must  be  less  respectful  to  be  more 
agreeable." 

Naughty  Gouvemeur  !  Never  was  there 
a  more  Hyde-Jekyll  like  case  of  two  gentle- 
men rolled  into  one — the  patriotic  philan- 
thropist, eager  for  the  Bird  of  Freedom  to 
soar  in  the  old  world  as  he  has  done  in 
the  new,  and  the  society  man,  fond  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  flirtation  with  every 
pretty  woman  who  encourages  him.  Fond, 
too,  of  good  eating  and  drinking.  With  what 
gut  to  he  tells  how,  at  Count  de  S^gur's^  he 
has  been  washing  down  oysters  with  his 
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hosVa  Greek  wine,  when,  by  mistake,  a 
botUe  of  glorious  Tokay  is  opened ! 

'*  I  say  nothing,"  he  remarks,  «  bat  keep 
the  fresh  bottle  to  myself,  and,  if  his 
brother-in-law  hadn't  helped  himself  to  a 
ffUuEU,  I'd  have  finished  it  without  its  being 
toimd  oat." 

Yet  this  mapi  who  keeps  ap  the  dignity 
of  the  BepaUic  by  filling  his  eellars  with 
the  choicest  wines — <'  a  tun  of  Saateme, 
ditto^  of  clareti  not  the  sort  prepared  for 
English  consamption,"  and  so  on — accases 
poor  Tom  Paine  of  being  habitually  drunk, 
and  by-and-by  makes  the  same  charge 
against  President  Madison. 

Censorious  Gouvemeur !  He  has  an 
ill  -  word  for  almost  everybody.  The 
King  is  a  fool,  who  is  quite  content 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  through  it  all 
Necker  is  honest,  but  vastly  overrated. 
Lafayette  is  a  feather-headed  coxcomb, 
who  cares  more  for  a  bit  of  red  ribbon 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  Queen  —  shade  of  Edmund  Burke! 
Morris  believes  all  the  stories  about 
hcMT,  and,  when  she  is  brought  from  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Tuileries,  says  there  is  a 
Nemesis  in  her  being  quartered  in  the 
very  rooms  where  she  used  to  receive  her 
lovers. 

Singularly  handsome,  the  loss  of  a  leg 
through  a  carriage  accident  in  New  York, 
only  made  him  the  more  interesting  to 
the  ladies.  Once  it  stood  him  in  good 
stead  with  the  mob.  Carriages  had  been 
put  down  <<by  order  of  the  supreme 
people;"  but  Morris,  gallant  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  drove  about  as  usual 

A  crowd  stopped  him,  crying :  <'  He's 
an  aristocrat." 

Thrustinff  out  his  wooden  stump— he 
never  could  get  an  artificial  leg  to  act 
properly— he  shouted:  "Yes,  an  aristo- 
crat who  lost  a  limb  in  the  people's  cause 
in  America." 

The  crowd  cheered,  and  were  nearly 
taking  out  the  horses  and  drawing  him 
along  in  triumph. 

On  another  occasion  he  showed  pluck  at 
a  time  when  heads  were  freely  falling ;  for 
ho  had  stayed  in  Paris  after  the  other  Am- 
bassadors had  gone.  A  good  many  Boyal- 
ists  had  taken  refuge  with  him  during  a 
house-to-house  searcL  A  Commissary  came 
with  orders  to  search  his  house. 

**  Have  you  any  '  suspects '  ? " 

"No;  and  if  I  had  I  shouldn't  let  you 
look  for  them.  And  now,  please  to  tell 
me  who  is  the  scoundrelly  informer  that 
has  been  trying  to  embroil  Franca  wit'i 


the  States  by  telling  lies  of  their  Minister  1 
Name  him,  that  I  may  bring  him  to 
justice." 

This  bold  front  saved  him  and  the  refu- 
gees. After  some  parley  the  Commissary 
went  off,  and  an  apology  came  nest  day 
from  the  Minister. 

Mentioning  this  to  his  own  Government, 
Morris  wisely  says :  "I  don't  worry  about 
these  things.  They  stopped  me  in  the 
street  the  other  day;  but  I  feel  that  in 
their  state  of  wild  excitement  these  poor 
people  are  not  answerable  for  their 
doings.  They  don't  mean  to  insult  an 
Ambassador." 

He  enlarges  on  the  harm  done  by 
Brunswick's  ''Bombastes  Furioso"  despatch 
— as  pitiable  an  instance  of  the  foUy  of 
barking  when  you  cannot  bjte  as  this 
world  ever  saw.  If  a  hair  of  the  Royal 
Family's  heads  was  hurt,  Paris  should 
suffer  for  it,  roared  the  Duke.  He  would 
have  better  consulted  the  safety  of  King, 
and  nobles,  and  *<  suspects^"  by  making  a 
silent  dash  on  P^iris.  But  the  same  lack 
of  genius  which  Morris  noted  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  Eevolution,  marked  also 
the  Generals  and  statesmen  of  the  allied 
Powers.  Brunswick  made  things  infinitely 
worse  for  those  Royalists  who  were  still  in 
France ;  and  the  plots  for  carrying  off  the 
King,  which  were  constantly  being  started 
—  and  found  out  —  made  the  people 
naturally  suspicious  of  every  one.  Morris, 
they  knew,  was  mixed  up  in  some  of  these 
plots ;  but  he  was  an  Ambassador,  and  it; 
would  not  do  to  offend  the  States ;  so  hi^ 
plotting  with  Br^mond  and  others  was 
overlooked,  though  notice  was  sent  to 
Washington  that  a  fresh  Ambassador 
would  be  more  acceptabla  The  death  of 
both  King  and  Queen,  Morris-  believed^ 
was  brought  about  by  the  "  ^migr^s  "  and 
their  Boyal  and  Imperial  supporters  in 
order  to  destroy  all  chance  of  reconcili- 
ation. The  idea  was  that  Europe  would 
be  horror-stricken;  would  close  in  on 
France — ^in  which  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  would  side  with  the  invaders — and 
bring  in  the  Count  of  Artois  as  King; 
unless,  as  Prussia  would  have  preferr^, 
France,  like  another  Poland,  should  be 
dismembered. 

When  things  in  Paris  began  to  get  ver} 
unpleasant,  Morris  retired  to  a  house  h 
had  bought  at  Sainport,  twenty  miles  Uj. 
the  Seine.  Here  he  enjoyed  his  <*  bottle 
of  good  claret  and  small  mutton,"  no 
fretting  over-much  because  his  letters  wer< 
now  and  then  opened,  and  his  letter  carrie 
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once  Beued  and  kept  two  dajs  in  durance 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  wrote 
many  letters,  giving  his  opinion  very 
freely  both  in  cypher  and  in  plain  writing. 
"  The  present  Government  is  evidently  a 
despotism,  both  in  principle  and  practice," 
he  tells  Washington.  «*  The  Queen's 
execution  will  silence  those  Eoyalists 
i^ho  would  not  listen  to  the  propoeal 
for  dismembering  their  country."  This 
difmembeiment  he  thought  almost  cer- 
tain ;  and  he  fancied  England  would  take 
a  hand  in  it,  neglecting  "the  smaller 
object ''  of  snapping  up  the  French  colonies 
and  appropriating  their  trade,  "which," 
he  patriotically  remaiks,  "will  therefore 
all  fa)l  naturally  to  America."  One 
wiehes  he  didn't  praise  Washirgton  so 
much  to  his  face :  *'  Happy  America, 
governed  by  reason,  by  law,  by  the  man 
whom  she  loves,  whom  she  almost  adores. 
It  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  consider  that 
aian  as  my  friend.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  sir,  and  keep  and  preEerve  you." 

At  last  his  succeesor  comes;  he  introduces 
him,  and  having  purchased,  to  Washington's 
order,  a  "fiurtout"(^P«rgDe),  and  other  table 
ornaments  of  biscuit  for  the  General's  state 
dinnerr — "  groups,  vases,  and  figure?,  sub- 
stantially good  and  majestically  plain,  snch 
as  may  help  to  fix  the  taste  of  ovr  country 
properly  " — he  sends  by  sea  his  carriages, 
wines,  furniture,  and  all  the  niclinacks  that 
he  picked  up  cheap  durirg  the  Terror,  in- 
cliding  a  lot  of  the  Queen's  own  "Tokay," 
bought  at  a  little  grocer's  for  a  Ehilling  a 
bottle,  determining  himself  to  see,  on  his 
way  back,  scmething  of  how  Kings  and 
Serene  Highnesses  Hve  in  Europe.  His 
stay,  which  was  spun  out  to  four  years, 
was  in  good  part  "a  spree  on  the 
Spree,"  for  he  had  a  gocd  time  at 
Berlin,  where  he  picked  up — about  the 
Ein^,  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  our  Duke  of 
York  —  some  of  the  worst  stories  ever 
put  on  paper,  which,  if  true,  show  that 
German  pre-revolution  "society"  was  a 
good  many  degrees  more  coarsely  immoral 
than  even  the  French  of  the  old  regime 
There  he  met  Madame  de  Nadailhac,  and 
went  on  leading  that  poor,  impulsive 
creature  a  sad  dance,  marking  her  sallies 
with  such  cynical  entries  as  "the  struggle 
between  her  reasonings  and  her  wishes 

Sives  no  small  interest."  The  fact  is, 
lotris  was  thorcnghly  selfish,  as  well 
as  amazingly  conceited.  He  quite 
thought  he  was  the  man  to  guide  the 
Bevolution  to  a  good  issue.  He  kept 
drawing  up  "m^moires"  for  the  King,and 


getting  vexed  when  they  were  not  acted 
on.  In  the  theatre,  once,  he  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen ;  and,  fancying  he  caught 
her  eye,  "  I  turned  on  her,"  he  said,  "  a 
look  full  of  calmness  and  sensibility  "  —  he 
means  sensitive  sympathy,  using  the  word 
in  its  French  sense,  as  Miss  Austen  does  in 
"  Sense  and  Sensibility." 

The  pity  of  it !  A  really  earnest  man, 
eaten  up  with  "the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity," might  have  helped  France  so 
much.  They  wanted  him  to  be  Foreign 
Minister  j  but,  deep  as  he  was  in  plots,  of 
course  he  had  to  say  "no."  If  only  he 
had  told  the  King :  "  You  must  send  away 
your  '  Soyal  Allemand '  and  the  rest  of 
your  foreign  troops,  and  all  the  miserable 
little  lords  and  ladies  who  will  never 
loyally  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
yon  must  be  a  constitutional  King  like 
your  brother  in  England,  else  you  will 
come  hopelessly  to  grief,"  he  might  even 
kave  succeeded  in  the  desperately  hard 
task  of  saving  the  Bourbons. 

But  then  he  must  have  given  up  his 
flirtations,  and  his  recherche  dinners,  and 
his  little  suppers,  and  have  behaved  with 
the  austerity  of  a  Franklin.  And  he  did 
not  think  the  French  were  worth  the 
sacrifica  His  whole  diary  shows  that  he 
looked  on  all  these  Dukes  and  Duchesses, 
and  Counts  and  Countesses,  as  created  for 
his  amusement.  They  were  for  him  a  set 
of  puppets,  in  whose  movements  he  took 
part ;  whose  feelicgs  he  amused  himself  by 
"winding  up;"  but  about  whose  hearts 
he  never  troubled  himself  a  bit. 

Morris  made  several  visits  to  London ; 
found  the  "  routs  "  inexpressibly  dull  after 
his  free  and  easy  Parisian  soirees;  flattered 
himself  he  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Lady  Sutherland ;  and  heard  a  very  bad 
character  of  Pitt  from  Mr.  Church,  the 
rich  English  Liberal,  and  from  Count 
Woronzoff,  who  said  "he  had  long  believed 
him  honest,  but  at  last  detected  him  assert- 
ing on  his  honour  things  absolutely  false." 

"  As  great  a  rascal  as  his  father,  but  by 
no  means  so  great  a  man,"  said  Mr. 
Church. 

He  believed,  by  the  way,  that  Pitt  was 
answerable  for  the  rising  in  Hayti,  and 
the  consequent  atrocities.  He,  it  was  ssdd, 
bribed  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  to  vote 
against  sending  help  to  the  French  inhabi- 
tants. On  any  other  view  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  such  help  was  withheld. 

When  he  got  home,  Morris  gradually 
gave  up  politics,  and  confined  himself  to 
"profitable  investments"  and  to  railing 
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against  those  in  power.  He  likewise,  at 
fifty-four,  married  a  young  wife,  finding,  to 
the  disgast  of  his  relations,  **  a  fine  woman 
who  was  willing  to  accept  an  old  man." 
He  had  been  a  uaefal,  worldly-wise 
Minister,  parrying  poor  Necker's  eager 
efforts  to  ^  get^  the  American  debt  to 
France  paid  in  cash,  and  preventing 
America  from  entangling  herself  in  sup- 
plying com  and  fl^ur  to  starving  Paris ;  but 
he  was  not  popular  in  his  own  conntry — 
was  accused,  for  instance,  of  having,  while 
Minister  in  Paris,  worked  with  the  British 
Government;  a  false  charge,  for  he  had 
been  even  rude  to  the  Dake  of  Leeds  and 
to  Pitt  because  they  delayed  sending  a 
Minister  to  the  States. 

Of  course  the  diary  of  such  a  man 
in  such  circumstances  is  worth  reading. 
It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  find  one  who  doesn't 
thrust  his  theory  of  the  French  Eevolation 
before  one's  eyes  at  every  turn.  He  is 
content  in  his  diary — though  in  his  letters 
he  feels  constrained  sometimes  to  express 
sorrow  and  wonder  —  to  state  things 
briefly.  One  story  I  must  give  in  fall: 
"Gra  to  mass  after  breakfast  in  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans's  private  chapel  at 
Baincy.  In  the  tribune  we  have  a  Bishop, 
an  Abb^  the  Dachess,  her  maids,  and 
some  friendiL  Madame  de  Chastellux,  an 
Irish  lady,  is  below  on  her  knees  among 
the  villagers.  Tricks  played  off  by 
Monsieur  de  Segur  and  the  Marquis  de 
Cabi^ces,  King's  equerry,  with  a  candle, 
which  i§  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
different  gentlemen,  the  Bishop  among 
t^enii  and  lighted  while  they  are  other- 
wise engaged.  Immoderate  laughter  of 
tie  spectatora  The  Dachess  preserves  as 
much  gravity  as  she  can.  The  scene  must 
be  very  edifying  to  the  domestics  who  are 
opposite  to  us,  and  to  the  villagers  who 
worship  below." 

I  hinted  that,  had  Morris  been  a 
Fntnklin,  he  might  have  done  some- 
thing towards  preserving  the  old  order  of 
things  from  total  annihilation.  When 
one  reads  stories  like  this,  one  feels  the 
old  order  would  hive  taken  a  deal  of 
reforming  t)  make  it  worth  preserving. 


ALTERNATE  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Connected    with   the   phenomena   of 
memory,**^  as  exhibited  in  sleep  and  in 


*  See  All  the  Year  Round,  Vol.  ii.,  Third 
Series:  "Somnambulism,"  page  6,  and^  |*' Sjme 
Fhenomena  of  Memory,"  pag^e  78. 


waking  life,  which  we  have  lately  been 
considering,  U  that  which  is  knovn  by 
scientists  as  alternating  consciousness.  We 
propose  giving  some  notes  on  this  carious 
and  perplexing  subject,  and,  in  doing  so, 
shall  avail  ourselves  largely  of  the  records 
and  observations  of  Dr.  du  Prel  in  his 
<' Philosophie  der  MysUk,''  published  at 
Leipsic  a  few  years  ago. 

What  is  meant  by  altarnation  of  con« 
sciousness  is,  when  certain  states  of  mind, 
connected  by  the  bridge  of  memory,  are 
very  sharply  divided  from  other  states,  and, 
when  the  distinction  is  repeated.  In  effect, 
it  seems  like  two  minds  op9rating,  not 
simultaneously,  bat  alternately,  in  one 
person. 

Du  Prel  calls  it  "The  falliag  apart  of 
one  Subject  into  two  Persons." 

The  late  Edmund  Gurney  said:  <'The 
undoubted  phenomena  of  what  h^  been 
called  <  double  consciousness '  are  where  a 
double  psychical  life  is  found  connected 
with  a  single  organism.  In  these  cases, 
the  two  selves — one  of  which  knows  no- 
thing of  the  other — appear  as  succdssive ; 
but,  if  we  can  regard  such  segregated 
existences  as  united  or  uai&ed  by  bonds  of 
reference  and  association — which,  for  the 
partial  view  of  one  of  them  at  least,  re- 
main permanently  out  of  sight — then  I  do 
not  see  what  new  or  fundamental  difficulty 
is  introduced  by  conceiving  them  as  simul- 
taneous." 

Whether  ''new"  or  not,  the  difficulty 
exists,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  here.  Our  object  is  illustration, 
not  metaphysical  analysis. 

A  case  is  given  by  Haller  of  a  man  who 
at  alternate  and  regular  intervals  lost  and 
recovered  his  memory. 

Dr.  Griesinger  records  the  case  of  a  lady 
who,  in  the  middle  of  a  canversation, 
would  suddenly  break  off  and  begin  to  talk 
of  other  things,  returning,  after  a  short 
time,  to  the  original  top>c  at  the  very 
word  where  she  broke  off.  She  had  no 
consciousness  of  the  interval  which  had 
passed  when  she  returned  to  the  first 
stage. 

It  is  related  of  Hermogenes  of  Tamusi 
that  he  was  a  teacher  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
and  an  author  at  eighteen,  but  that  at 
twenty -four  he  suddenly  forgot  all  his 
knowledge,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  aa  old  man  in  hia  childhood,  and 
a  child  in  his  old  age.  A  case  is  given  by 
Van  Swieten  of  a  boy  of  eight,  who,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  always  forgot  all  that  he 
had  learned,  but  remembered  it  again  in 
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the  aatamn  and  winter.  This  is  paralleled 
by  a  ease  cited  by  Tissot,  of  a  boy  of  pre- 
mature genins,  who  completely  lost  bis 
memory  in  the  heat  of  rammer,  but  re- 
coTcred  it  when  the  cool  weather  came. 
And  it  is  noted  by  Zimmermann,  that 
the  people  of  Yalais  send  their  children  to 
the  hills  in  summer,  because  they  say  that 
in  the  valley  they  would  lose  their  memory. 
These  are  instances,  which  we  mu&t  aesame 
to  be  authentic,  of  physical  causes  operating 
to  produce  the  psychical  change. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  father  of  the  great 
naturalist,  recorded  a  very  remarkable  case 
coming  under  his  own  observation.  This 
was  a  young  lady,  whom  he  knew,  who 
bad  a  sort  of  ecstasy  every  other  day. 
When  in  that  condition,  the  same  ideas 
and  subjects  recurred  which  had  occupied 
her  in  the  previous  ecstasy,  but  of  the 
events  and  thoughts  of  the  intervening  day 
she  had  no  knowledge.  When  in  these 
conditions,  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  what  was  happening  around  her ; 
and  if  anj  one  endeavoured  to  hold  or 
move  ter,  she  complained  of  restraint, 
without  knowing  what  was  being  done. 
Bat  all  the  time  she  would  go  on  talking 
connectedly  with  imaginary  or  absent 
peraoDs,  and  reciting  poems;  and  if  she 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  she  ignored  the 
suggestion  of  any  person  near  her,  how- 
ever loudly  or  often  ft  might  be  repeated, 
and  found  it  for  herself.  She  was  so  com- 
pletely different  on  the  alternate  days,  that 
u\e  seemed  to  her  friends  like  a  being  with 
tvo  souls. 

Two  very  curious  cases  of  lapses  into 
the  past  are  cited  by  Du  Pre!.  One  is 
the  case  of  a  girl  of  twenty  observed  by  a 
Dutch  scientist,  Van  der  Eolk.  On  re- 
covering from  a  long  illness,  she  awoke 
one  morning  with  a  sort  of  Saint  Yitus's 
dance,  beating  her  hands  about  for  half-an- 
hour.  When  this  passed  off  she  behaved 
just  like  a  child.  The  next  day  the  spasms 
returned  j  but  when  they  passed  off  she 
was  a  sensible  woman  once  more,  with  no 
memory  of  the  previous  day.  Thk  alterna- 
tion went  on,  not  day  by  day,  but  by 
periods  of  fourteen  days.  Van  der  Eolk 
visited  her  on  fourteen  successive  days 
when  she  was  in  the  childish  state,  and 
she  always  recognised  him;  but  on  the 
fifteenth  day  she  was  "sensible''  again, 
regarded  him  as  a  stranger,  and  did  not 
remember  ever  havine  seen  him  before. 
For  four  years  this  alternation  went  on 
with  such  regularity,  that  the  very  hour  of 
the    change    could    be   foretold   by   her 


friends.  In  the  childish  state  she  began  to 
learn  French,  in  wluch  she  made  little 
progress;  but  in  her  " sensible "  state  she 
could  speak  it  fluently,  having  been  accom- 
plished both  in  that  language  and  In  German 
before  the  attack. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  and  it  idso  lasted  for  four  years. 

Miss  R was  a  young  lady  of  sound 

health  and  many  accomplishments;  was 
well  read,  and  had  an  excellent  and  well- 
stored  memory.  One  day  she  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep  which  lasted  many  hours,  and 
on  awakening  she  lad  completely  lost  all 
attainments — her  memory  was  a  blank. 
She  began  at  once  to  learn  to  spell,  read, 
and  write,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  her 
new  education.  But  after  a  few  months 
she  fell  into  another  deep  sleep,  and  awoke 
her  old  self  once  more,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  intervening  montha  Thereafter,  for 
four  years  she  lived  a  double  existence, 
the  change  always  being  introduced  by  a 
deep  and  prolonged  sleep.  In  her  normal 
condition  she  possessed  her  former  ac- 
complishments ;  in  the  new,  only  that 
which  she  had  learned  while  in  it  In  the 
old  state,  she  wrote  well  and  fluently ;  In 
the  new,  she  wrote  badly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty. In  neither  state  had  she  any 
more  consciousness  of  her  double  existence 
than  two  different  persons  have  of  each 
others'  nature.  Her  family  had  to  comport 
themselves  towards  her  according  to  the 
condition  she  happened  to  be  in. 

A.  German  doctor  had  a  patient  who,  in 
a  sudden  change  of  consciousness,  became, 
as  she  thought,  a  totally  different  person — 
a  French  emigrant  beset  with  misfortunes. 
She  spoke  French,  and  —  although  a 
German— only  broken  German;  regarded 
her  parents  and  friends  as  merely  sympa- 
thetic strangers;  and  recollected  nothing 
of  her  former  self.  Her  intellect,  other- 
wise, was  perfectly  active ;  and  when  she 
returned  to  her  normal  condition,  it  was 
still  active  in  the  old  relations,  but  with- 
out cognisance  of  the  other  phase. 

A  complex  case  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Court-physician  Eohler.  This  was 
a  girl  who  dropped  fourteen  years  out  of 
her  memory,  and  who  had  four  separate 
states  of  consciousness.  Each  state  had  its 
own  memory  and  its  own  life,  connected 
only  with  the  similar  states  preceding  and 
following  in  alternation. 

The  historian,  Leopold  Banke,  told  of 
the  Marchesa  Solari,  the  daughter  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  that  in  her  childhood,  in 
Venice,  she  spoke  French,  but  afterwards 
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forgot  it  ^  She  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
daiine  whieh  she  forgot  Italian,  and  spohe 
Frendh  again  fluently.  After  her  recoyery, 
she  apoke  Italian  again,  and  forgot  French ; 
and  in  her  old  age  the  language  of  her 
childhood  once  more  returned  to  her. 

An  apprentice  in  a  book-ahop  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  German 
dociori  Schubert.  He  once  fell  into  a  sort 
of  dreamparozysm,  in  which  he  fancied 
himself  a  married  man,  with  wife  and  child 
to  provide  for.  When  he  came  out  of  the 
parozysm,  he  was  an  apprentice  once  more ; 
but  he  alternated  between  the  two  states, 
and  was  now  a  paterfamilias^  now  a  young 
apprentice.  In  neither  state  had  he  con- 
sciousness of  the  other,  save  in  such  fleet- 
ing associations  as  he  took  for  dream. 

A  somewhat  different  case  is  reported 
by  two  physicians,  Az%m  and  Dufay.  A 
serious,  reserved,  and  industrious  woman 
often  fell  into  a  sleep,  on  awaking  from 
which  she  was  a  difierent  nature  alto- 
gether— hilarious,  coquettish,  and  imagi- 
native. When  in  this  state,  she  not  only 
remembered  all  former  phases  of  it,  but 
also  her  normal  state.  Yet,  when  after  an 
interval,  she  returned  to  her  normal  state, 
she  had  no  memory  of  the  hOarious  con- 
dition. The  older  she  grew  the  more  fre- 
quent became  the  recurrences  of  the 
abnormal  state,  and  the  more  rapidly  was 
the  change  effected. 

The  same  observers  had  another  ease  of 
a  patient  whose  memory  in  one  state 
covered  both  states;  but,  in  the  other,  re- 
membered only  the  things  pertaining  to  it 

Alleged  cases  of  "  possession  "  may,  no 
doubt,  be  ascribed  to  this  alternating  con- 
sciousness. As,  for  instance,  the  Maid  of 
Orlach,  who  was  "  possessed  "  by  a  monk, 
speaking  of  him  or  for  him  as  '*  I,"  and  of 
herself  as'' she." 

A  woman,  noted  by  Boismont,  who 
thought  herself  possessed,  used  to  chatter 
mcoherently  and  imitate  the  cries  of 
animals  for  hours  together ;  then  she 
would,  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  change, 
and  become  rational  and  coherent  once 
more. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  said  that,  when 
inhaling  nitrous  oxide — ^with  which  he 
was  experimenting — he  gradually  lost  all 
perception  of  external  things ;  but  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  acute  recollection  of 
earlier  scenes  and  experiments. 

Curiously  analogous  with  this  experience 
is  that  of  some  persons  liable  to  temporary 
fits  of  insanity,  who  say  that  when  de- 
ranged they  remember  only  the  events  of 


that  state ;  but,  when  restored  to  mental 
health  again,  they  remember  only  the  ex- 
periences of  the  healthy  state. 

That  there  is  a  connective  link  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  alternate  consciousness, 
appears  evident  from  certain  experiments 
with  somnambulists  and  those  put  bito 
mesmeric  or  magnetic  sleep. 

Thus,  the  mesmerist  Passavant  said  he 
had  a  patient  who  could,  at  will,  retain  or 
not  retain,  in  waking,  the  visions  of  her 
somnambulic  state. 

Dr.  Steinbeck  had  one  whose  memory 
of  the  sleeping  state  remained  it  she  was 
gradually  awakened,  although  it  disap- 
peared if  she  was  suddenly  awakened. 

Dr.  Hufeland  had  a  subject  who,  in  the 
somnambulic  state,  would  put  a  knot  in 
her  handkerchief  to  remind  her  of  some- 
thing which  she  wished  to  recall  when  in 
the  waking  state;  and,  when,  on  waking, 
her  eye  fell  on  the  knot^  the  intended  re- 
collection occurred. 

But  the  more  powerfully  developed  is 
somnambulism,  the  more  it  differs  from 
the  waking  state,  and  the  more  difficult  is 
it  to  preserve  in  any  one  of  the  states  the 
memory  of  the  other.  In  general,  per- 
haps, one  may  presume  that  memory  con- 
nects the  divided  states  in  some  manner, 
accordbg  to  the  psychological  laws  by 
which  the  past  and  present  are  united  in 
the  mind  ,of  a  person  in  normal  life.  It 
may  be  revived  by  impressions  and  associ- 
ation of  ideas,  or,  it  may  become  dormant, 
and  finally  dead,  by  lack  of  assodation  and 
exercise.  The  effect  of  the  association  of 
ideas  on  consciousness  is  very  remarkable. 

Da  Prel  tells  of  a  patient  who,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  connective  memory  between 
the  somnambulic  and  the  waking  state, 
used  to  tie  a  ribbon  to  her  neck.  In  the 
one  state  she  learned  a  passage  from  a 
book,  which  in  the  other  state  she  was 
able  to  repeat  when  the  signal  ribbdn  was 
pulled  to  recall  her  memo:^. 

Such  things  may  seem  incredible  to  the 
non-scientific  reader ;  but  they  have  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  many  keen  scientific  men  in  many 
countries  >1?^]iir 

''Every  dream  in  which  I  ask  a 
question,"  says  Dr.  du  Prel,  "the  answer 
to  which  surprises  me,  or  wherein  I  carry 
on  a  controversial  dialogue,  shows  a 
dualism  of  persons  who  are,  nevertheless, 
as  subsequent  waking  nudces  known, 
formed  by  one  Subject.  In  these  ordinary 
dreams,  however,  it  is  only  the  matter  of 
our  waking  consciousness  th%t  is  dramati- 
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cally  distribated.  Bat  this  onBciousness, 
rennited  on  waking,  is  again  to  be  regarded 
as  only  half  the  comprehensive  conscions- 
ness,  whenever  surprise  at  the  answer 
received  survives  the  waking,  for  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  answer  thus 
betrays  a  foreign  source,  even  from  the 
btandpoint  of  the  waking  life." 

A  very  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  operated  on  by  Dr.  Cloquet  for 
cancer.  She  herself,  when  in  the  mes- 
meric sleep,  prescribed  the  operation 
which,  when  awake,  she  could  only  look 
forward  to  with  the  utmost  terror.  When 
the  time  came  she  was  again  mesmerised ; 
and,  whUe  in  the  somnambulic  state^ 
prepared  herself  for  the  knife,  sat  down 
calmly  in  a  chair,  and  during  the  opera- 
tion went  on  talking  tranquilly  without 
any  apparent  feeling.  Yet,  when  awake, 
the  very  thought  of  the  instrument  was 
even  more  terrible  to  her  than  the 
disease. 

^  The  dualism  is  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
and  many  experimenters  have  recorded 
cases  of  patients  holding  totally  different 
views  in  religion  and  morality  in  their 
two  states.  Champignon,  a  French 
physicist,  reports  a  case  of  a  girl  who 
wanted  to  become  an  actress,  but  who, 
when  in  the  somnambulic  state,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Asked  then  if 
she  didn't  want  to  go  on  the  stage,  she 
replied:  *<No,  not  I,  but  She,"  meaning 
her  other  self,  whom  she  otherwise  charac- 
terised as  "afooL" 

"Possessed"  and  insane  persons  will 
often  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person;  and  even  in  ordinary  diseases 
patients  will  often  thus  speak  of  their 
own  selves  in  the  past  when  there  is  a 
temporary  failure  of  the  continuity  of 
consciousness.  Insane  people  have  been 
known  to  use  such  expressions  as  ''the 
person  of  myself,"  when  referring  to  some 
form  of  individual  experience. 

We  will  not  attempt  any  explanation  of 
such  experiences  as  the  following,  but  merely 
mention  that  it  is  affirmed  that  in  certain 
exalted  states  of  somnambulism  the 
patients  actually  see  their  own  bodies 
apart  from  themselves.  At  Frankfort^ 
Schopenhauer  heard  of  a  sick  man  who, 
being  asked  one  day  by  the  physician  how 
he  felt,  replied:  '* Better  now,  since  we 
have  been  two  in  the  bed."  He  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Dr.  Billinger,  of 
Munich,  told  Da  Prel  of  a  case  of  his  own. 
He  was  treating  an  old  man  for  pneumonia, 
and  one  day,  in  reply  to  his  question, 


"How  are  you  feeling  1"  the  patient  re- 
plied: "One  of  us  quite  well,  the  other 
miserably."  He  also  died  in  a  few  days. 
One  patient  described  to  her  doctor  that 
she  had  seen  her  own  body  lying  before 
her,  and  shrank  from  it.  Another,  more 
graphically,  as  recorded  by  Champignon, 
said  that,  when  in  a  deep  sleep,  she  saw 
her  own  body  lying  apart»  cold,  motionless, 
and  pale  as  a  corpse,  while  she  appeared 
to  herself  as  "a  mist."  She  saw,  and 
thought^  and  understood  more  clearly  than 
when  in  the  body ;  but  after  a  short  time, 
the  '^  mist "  approached  the  body,  she  lost 
consciousness,  and  then  awoke  to  her 
normal  state. 

Associated  with  this  subject  is  the  effect 
sometimes  produced  upon  the  brain-action 
by  physical  force.  We  have  all,  probably, 
known,  or  heard  of,  cases  of  imbecility 
being  produced  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head ;  but  it  is  not  so  well-known  that^  a 
blow  may  sometimes  restore  the  imbecile 
to  sanity.  A  French  doctor,  Le  Camus, 
reports  the  case  of  a  boy  so  weak-minded, 
that  all  attempts  at  instruction  were  thrown 
away.  Bat,  after  a  fall  on  his  head,  he 
became  suddenly  clever,  and  developed  a 
high  form  of  intellect,  quickly  absorbing 
everythmg  that  he  had  in  vain  tried  to 
learn  before,  and  becoming  in  time  a  famous 
scholar.  It  is  said  by  the  same  authority 
that  Pope  Clement  the  Fourth  owed  his 
wonderful  memory  to  a  blow  on  the  head ; 
and  he  also  mentions  an  insane  woman 
whom  he  knew,  who  became  thoroughly 
sane  after  a  wild  leap  into  the  street^  pro- 
ducing, of  course,  a  violent  concussion  of 
the  system.  There  are  many  cases  on 
record  of  partial,  or  recurring  insanity, 
being  cured  by  a  fall,  or  blow  on  the  head. 

The  theory  which  Da  Prel  deduces  from 
all  this  is,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  the  material  brain,  and  that, 
although  diseases  of  the  brain  often  are, 
ihey  are  by  no  means  always,  accompanied 
by  diseases  of  the  mind ;  that  is  to  say, 
disorders  of  the  consciousness. 

But  a  discussion  of  auch  metaphysical 
questions  is  by  no  means  suited  to  our 
pages,  and  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
make  what  he  can  of  the  remarkable  cases 
we  have  cited  on  the  best  authority. 


A  DAY  IN  JUNE. 

That  day  in  June,  where  the  river  swept, 
Where  the  tall  ferns  fcrew,  and  the  moBses  crept, 
Where  the  skylark  sang  in  the  cloudless  blue, 
And  the  butterflies  danced  for  me  and  you ; 
And  we  whispered  sweet  words  to  the  rhythmic  tone 
The  waterfall  sang  us,  that  day  in  June. 
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The  palo  wild  roses  climbed  and  clung 

Where   the  woodbine  wreaths    from  the  thicket 

aprung; 
Yon  twined  a  coronal,  dainty  and  fair, 
And  placed  it  upon  my  clustered  hair, 
And  wooed  for  a  kiss  as  the  crowning  boon 
Of  the  loyen'  trysting,  that  day  in  June. 

Now,  the  snow  drifts  deep  by  the  blasted  oak ; 
Where  the  skylarks  sang,  the  ravens  croak ; 
The  stream  runs  sullenly  on  to  the  sea, 
It  rolLs  in  its  currents  a  dead  rose-tree ; 
And  the  fair,  false  vows,  once  set  to  its  tune, 
Were  sooner  forgot  than  that  day  in  June. 


YACHTING  IN  STILL  WATERS. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.      PART  III. 

On  dark  and  stormy  nights,  when  the 
weather  is  too  boisterous  for  fishing,  eela 
are  generallj  on  the  move.  Oar  friend, 
the  ShipstaU  fisherman,  then  gets  into  his 
nice  home-made  pant,  and  palls  towards 
the  flats  when  nearly  awash.  Heavily 
tramping  about  from  hole  to  hole  in  his 
combersome  mad -pattens,  he  strikes 
regolarly  and  ceaselessly  into  the  soft 
ooze,  apparently  without  any  result;  but, 
occasionally  lifting  his  prodding-iron,  he 
shakes  a  writhing,  slippery  eel  into  his 
backet,  and  goes  on  as  before  with  ad- 
mirable patiencei  For  many  years  he  has 
been  after  eels,  and  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  they  are  viviparous, 
or  eggprodncing.  His  reply  on  this  vexed 
point  was  curious : 

**  Many's  the  time  I  be  thinking  'bout 
that.  Thousands  of  eels  IVe  a-skinned, 
bat  I  never  seen  any  eggs  in  one,  nor  yet 
any  young  ones ;  and  yet,  in  a  hole,  where 
I've  ketched  a  good-sized  one,  IVe  seen 
the  eel-fare  (young  ones)  about  as  long  as 
a  needle,  and  transparent,  so  as  you  can 
see  their  backbone  plain,  commin'  wriggling 
out  of  the  mud,  as  if  they  was  just  l^rn ; 
and  Fve  seen  them  commin'  into  the  rivers 
in  spring,  the  tiniest  threads,  swimmbg 
dose  alongside  each  other,  as  thick  as  hairs 
on  a  cow's  back." 

A  New  York  writer  in  the  "  English 
Mechanic "  says,  that  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  Russian  naturalist,  Syrski,  first 
made  it  clear  that  the  eel  is  an  egg-pro- 
dacing  fish,  and  found  that  the  number  of 
eggs  in  a  six-pound  eel  in  November,  before 
going  down  to  the  sea  to  spawn,  in  what 
is  known  to  fishermen  as  eel-fat,  but  which 
is  really  eggs,  is  nine  millions,  sections 
of  eel-fat  having  been  laboriously  counted 
under  the  microscope.  This  would  appear 
to  be  quite  conclusive ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
so  much  uncertainty  should  exist  on  so 
simple  a  subject. 


While  the  eel-prodders  are  busy,  the 
heron,  too,  are  *^ helping"  in  their  own 
way — ^but  only  themselves.  With  ludicrous 
gravity  and  precision  they  stand  at  a 
regular  and  measured  distance  from  each 
other,  and  gobble  up  the  eels  and  flat  fish, 
the  latter  often  sticking  crossways  in  their 
greedy  maws  for  a  length  of  time,  while 
the  stupid  bird  makes  immense  endeavours 
to  swallow  it.  Wild -duck  and  teal, 
widgeon  and  mallard  in'  winter  frequent 
the  loneliest  reaches  of  Wych  Lake  and 
Arne  Bay.  They  feed  almost  entirely  by 
night,  sallying  forth  with  the  owls  and 
bats.  The  ShipstaU  fisherman,  with  a 
small  gunning  punt,  and  a  single-barrelled 
gun — or  a  larger  boat,  armed  with  a  great 
duck  gun  in  the  bows — ^and  accompanied  by 
his  clever  dog,  who  plunges  into  the  sedge 
swamps,  where  neither  man  nor  boat  can 
follow  alter  the  fallen  game,  often  brings 
home  five  brace  by  morning;  but  the 
weather,  as  he  sadly  expresses  i^  is  "seldom 
bad  enough  for  they,"  meaning  that  it  is 
only  when  the  inland  lakes  are  frozen,  and 
there  is  not  a  worm  or  a  beetle  above 
the  hard  ground,  or  a  bunch  of  duck-weed 
visible,  that  they  are  driven  to  these  salt- 
water estuaries,  which  never  freeze  over, 
and  where  they  can  feast  upon  the  tiny 
shellfish  till  morning. 

Bound  and  Long  Islands  both  lie  oppo- 
site ShipstaU,  and  can  only  be  landed  upon 
towards  high  water.  Their  loneliness  and 
isolation  remind  one  of  Bobinson  Ornsoe ; 
but  even  he,  with  his  infinite  resources, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  subsist  in 
these  islets.  Owned  by  the  Squire  of  Bemp- 
stone,  they  would  seem  to  be  valueless, 
beiog  mere  sand-hiUs,  covered  with  gorse, 
heather,  bracken,  and  a  little  fairy-grass. 
They  are,  however,  let  to  Mr.  Piercy,  of 
Poole,  who  shoots  a  few  rabbits  oceasion- 
aUy.  In  July,  one  slope  of  Long  Island  is 
a  blaze  of  purple  foxglove,  four  or  five  feet 
high. 

O^er  the  wide  fiats  of  half-covered  mud, 
intersected  by  wandering  streamlets, 
meandering  aimless  hither  and  thither, 
the  heated  air  shimmers,  trembles,  and 
palpitates  as  if  hovering  over  subter- 
raneous fires.  The  refraction,  as  seen  from 
ShipstaU,  creates  most  strange  illusions. 
A  heron,  standing  on  one  leg,  gorged  to 
repletion,  appsars  like  a  child  in  a  long, 
white  pinafore,  slowly  waving  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  huUs  of  ships  at 
anchor  in  Poole  Boads  are  hoisted  twenty 
feet  into  the  air,  where  they  reel  to  and 
fro,  supported  on  nothing.    Our  skipper. 
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Bailiog  and  pulling  to  Poole,  in  a  nine-foot 
dinghey,  is  turned  upside  down  in  Ball's 
Lake ;  tiie  man  apparently  rowing  in  the 
air,  with  no  boat  underneath,  and,  far  over- 
head, the  sail  hovering  about  quite  inde- 
pendent of  him.  The  churoh  steeples  and 
chimneys  of  Poole,  shining  in  the  trembling 
air,  seem  to  rise  from  the  water's  edge  and 
flicker  about  Gulls,  which  arrive  from 
the  sea  cliffs  in  thousands,  at  the  moment 
the  mud  shoots,  stand,  like  the  herons,  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  all 
facing  the  same  way;  and,  when  resting 
from  their  gastronomic  labours  —  which 
must  be  very  severe — they  look  like  bat- 
talions of  warlike  Bedouins  in  white  flow- 
ing garments  and  blade  head  eear.  The 
Poole  tug,  <*  Telegraph,"  with  a  long  string 
of  barges  in  tow,  looms  quite  twenty  feet 
high  in  the  Wareham  Channel,  with  no 
water  line.  Then,  as  she  winds  through 
the  intricate  waters  of  Ball's  Lake,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  sinking,  and  the  barges  only 
just  awash.  It  is  most  curious  to  watch 
the  steamer's  course — apparently  wander- 
ing without  end  or  aim  through  the  narrow 
creeks,  now  emerging  from  Ball's  Lake  into 
Wych  Ohannel,  turning  sharp  round  Ship- 
stall,  her  barges  cleverlv  giving  the  point 
a  handsome  *' admirals  sweep;"  now 
heading  for  the  desolate  house  on  Fitz- 
worth ;  and,  at  last,  following  the  eccentric 
windings  of  the  channel,  ranging  quietly 
alongside  the  quay  at  Middlebere,  many 
miles  inland,  till  her  day  barges  are  filled, 
with  nothing  but  a  mast  and  funnel  visible 
from  our  anchorage,  and  these  growing,  to 
all  appearance,  out  of  the  heath,  as  if  she 
had  been  cast  up  by  a  tidal  wave. 

The  tides  never  come  stormily  into 
Wych  Lake,  beating  and  surging  upon  the 
shingly  beach  above  the  mud  flats ;  but 
the  incoming  waters  seem  to  slip  over  the 
slimy  weed-covered  expanses,  and  up  the 
narrow  runlets  far  into  the  sedge-lined 
moorland,  with  little  noise  or  exertion, 
past  mCes  of  stout  bush-topped  booms, 
marking  the  navigable  channel. 

Landing  on  the  stones  at  Shipstall,  a 
lovely  breadth  of  shorty  fine  turf  serves  as  a 
playground  for  children,  ducks,  and  fowls, 
and,  in  bad  weather,  the  mud  flats  are 
hauled  upon  it  for  shelter  or  repair. 

The  three  red-brown  cottages— stained 
withpatchesofstone-crop,house-leek,lichen, 
and  moss  on  their  hoary  roofs — are  ex- 
tremely old :  their  thick,  solid  walls  and 
open  ehimney  corners  affording  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  thin,  skimped  edifices  of 
the  present  day.    One  of  Uie  inhabitants 


has  passed  his  lifetime  of  seventy  years  in 
his  cottage,  and  his  father  did  the  same 
before  him.  One  house  has  its  excellent 
grandfather  clock,  and  some  nice  old  Wor- 
cester and  Ohelsea  china  carefully  treasured 
in  a  black  oak  comer  cupboard ;  and  all 
have  the  portrait  of  the  local  M.P.  in  a 
gorgeous  frame  on  the  stained  old  walls. 

la  the  sweet,  dry,  peaty  soil,  potatoes 
grow  luxuriantly.  Each  cottage  has  a  good- 
sized  patch,  together  with  pasturage  nghts, 
and  turf  for  winter  fuel;  whQe  chickens 
and  ducks  find  many  an  appetising  **lngg" 
swarming  in  the  sand  above  high-water 
mark. 

Mounting  the  rising  ground  behind  the 
cottages,  a  clean,  white,  sandy  road,  dry  as 
a  bone  half  an  hour  after  heavy  rain,  leads 
over  an  undulating  heath,  purple  with 
heather,  golden  with  gorse,  feathery  with 
bracken,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  few  small  but  old  and  wiry 
Scotch  firs,  which  struggle  for  a  preca- 
rious existence  with  the  heath  fires  which 
scorch  and  maim  their  tender  young 
shoots.  The  silver  birches,  which,  with 
brave  temerity,  have  left  the  shelter  of  the 
wood  and  ventured  out  into  the  op^i, 
have  shared  the  same  fiery  fate;  but 
though  tardy,  their  blackened  trunks 
struggle  into  leaf  late  in  the  year,  until 
washed  white  again  by  many  a  warm 
summer  rain.  The  air  on  Shipstall  Heath 
is  of  rare  purity,  bright,  fresh,  exhilarating, 
like  a  dose  of  the  elixir  of  life ;  no  other 
spot  so  restful  and  health-giving  is  known 
to  me.  From  Shipstall  to  Ame  the  path 
lies  through  a  white  gate  at  the  confines  of 
the  heath,  between  the  two  coverts — one, 
dark,  aged,  and  sombre,  filled  with  yew 
and  houjf  spruce  and  pine,  fringed  with 
oak  and  silver  birch,  and  lined  with 
flourishing  rhododendrons ;  the  other  just 
planted  with  little  seedling  trees,  hedged 
by  the  finest  blackberries  in  the  world, 
luscious,  drooping,  the  size  of  a  damson, 
and  juicy  as  mulberries.  One  lingers 
lovingly  beside  the  shady  wood-side  uid 
the  pleasant  hedgerows,  sweet-smelling 
with  a  haze  of  blue  hyacinth  in  spring, 
and  prodigal  of  blackberries  and  nuts  in 
autumn.  A  fine  turf  path  cuts  through 
the  doping  cornfield,  gay  with  scarlet 
poppy  and  golden  with  charlock,  against 
which  an  unequal  and  futile  war  is 
waged  year  by  year ;  but  just  as  surely 
it  creeps  onwards,  slowly,  but  with 
tenacious  grasp,  to  the  confines  of  Shipstall 
Heath.  Among  the  tall  grass,  nearly 
breast  high,  the  scythe  has  cut  lanes  of 
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short  tarf ;  coops  are  dotted  at  intervals 
all  down  these  lanes,  fax  which  fassj  old 
hens  bring  up  large  families  of  pheasants 
and  partridges,  which  flee  timidly  into  the 
forest  of  hi^  grass  at  the  slightest  sound. 
It  is  necessary  to  breed  constantly  on  new 
ground,  otherwise  pip,  gapes,  blindness, 
and  other  infantile  diseases  seize  upon  the 
chicks,  which  perish  in  great  numbers. 
Hares  and  rabbits  come  out  of  the  wood, 
and  feed  upon  the  young  blades  of  com  in 
the  most  barefaced  way ;  and  as  we  pass, 
a  couple  of  hares,  about  thirty  yards  ofif, 
are  washing  their  faces  and  making  them- 
selyeB  tidy  among  the  giant  clumps  of 
Oreopteris  Aspidium,  the  heath  shield 
fem,  whose  brittle  fronds  line  the  turf- 
walls  and  hill  sides  of  Ame  with  almost 
tropical  growth.  From  the  depths  of  the 
wood  a  pheasant's  abortive  crow  sounds 
strident  and  loud;  and  in  a  little  damp 
hollow  two  cocks  of  the  China  variety, 
with  Uood-red  feet  and  gills,  are  having  a 
pitched  battle  among  a  perfect  forest  of 
strong  Oamunda  frond&  Everything  here 
is  8o  tame,  so  '*  unaccustomed  to  man," 
very  few  strange  faces  ever  passing  by, 
that  the  birds  look  upon  you  in  a  friendly 
and  confiding  manner  distressing  to  behold 
about  the  first  of  October.  No  other  living 
creatures  are  encountered  during  the 
pleasant  walk  to  the  little  vUlage  of  Ame, 
where  supplies  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  hot 
out  of  the  nest^  cream,  butter,  chickens, 
and  vegetables  can  be  had  at  the  dairy. 
Ame  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

Eictnresque  hamlets  in  the  kingdom,  the 
ttle  old  Norman  church  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  unrestored  and 
unspoiled,  though  kept  in  excellent  repair ; 
and  its  quaint  little  windows,  each  one  of 
a  different  size,  pattern  and  level,  are 
unique.  Arne  church  is  held  with  the 
Viearage  of  Wareham,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  saQors 
and  fishermen,  for  whose  service  it  was 
originally  intended.  Among  the  excellent 
men  who  have  ministered  here,  was  the 
lamented  Dean  Connor,  of  Windsor,  who 
always  remembered  with  affection  the 
sweet,  quiet,  homely  little  church.  It  is 
stoutly  built  of  grey  Purbeck  stone,  with 
great  buttresses  on  the  sloping  front,  and 
is  entered  at  the  side  through  a  fine  little 
porch,  tiled  with  thin  slices  of  Portland 
btone.  The  interior  is  simply  white- 
washed, and  raftered  with  great  beams  of 
black  chestnut;  the  old  oaken  pews 
seating  about  seventy  persona  A  new 
organ  occupies  one  end,  and  the  sole  tablet 


of  grey  marble  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Hyde,  of  this  parish,  and  Frances 
his  wife,  who  died  late  in  the  last  century. 

This  family  inhabited  a  large  manor 
house,  just  below  the  present  shootine- 
lodge,  on  the  spot  where  the  head-keepers 
house  and  stables  now  stand,  and  gave  the 
name  to  Hjde's  Qaay  in  the  Wareham 
Channel,  formerly  a  place  of  some  note. 

A  Lord  Elvers  was  the  next  owner, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  present 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  pulled  down  the 
old  house  and  built  a  charming  residence 
a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  framed  and 
backed  by  the  dense  fir  wood,  and  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  of  Poole  Harbour. 

The  name  ''Ame"  is  Saxon  for  "a 
retired  place,"  and  exactly  describes  this 
old-world  hamlet,  whose  nearest  town  and 
station,  Wareham,  is  distant  seven  miles 
across  a  lonely,  uninhabited  heath.  The 
village  consists  of  church,  school,  shooting- 
lodge,  and  a  few  cottages,  but  no  post-office. 

Years  ago,  a  little  freehold  of  three  cot- 
tages, orchard,  and  garden  at  Coombe,  was 
a  Naboth's  vineyard  among  the  peat  pos- 
sessions immediately  surrounding  it  Damp 
it  was,  and  is,  lying  low  and  undralned ; 
the  home  of  the  water-adder,  Oamunda  fem, 
and  withy;  but  it  was  their  own  free- 
hold, and  its  last  possessor,  Mrs.  Randall, 
who  had  passed  her  life  there,  could  not 
be  considered  as  having  shortened  her  days 
by  so  doing,  when  she  died  at  ninety-six, 
in  full  possession  of  her  faculties.  It  was 
then,  at  last,  swallowed  up  into  the  estate. 
The  ruins  of  Coombd  are  still  visible, 
grown  up  and  weird  of  aspect,  roofless,  and 
doorless,  to  the  left  off  the  Wareham  road 

The  church,  like  everything  else,  belongs 
to  Lord  Eld  on,  who  owns  and  fosters  with 
generous  care  miles  and  miles  of  heath  and 
coverts,  at  Slape,  and  Stoborough,  Ame, 
and  Shipstall,  clay  pit  and  high  down,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  not  to  speak  of 
sleek  farms  and  rich  com-lands  high  on  the 
slopes  above  Encombe  and  the  fertile 
valley  towards  Swanage. 

To  have  been  dairy-maid  to  **  his  lord- 
ship," is,  at  Arne,  as  good  as  a  patent  of 
nobUity.  Her  eggs  and  butter  are,  of 
course,  beyond  suspicion,  and  command  a 
ready  sale. 

Each  of  the  cottages  has  an  excellent 
garden  attached;  but,  in  other  parishes, 
Lord  Eldon's  liberal  allotments  are  much 
prized,  and,  at  the  Corfe  Castle  flower- 
show,  no  garden  produce  obtains  better 
prizes  than  that  from  Ame. 

Climbing    the  steep,    turf-covered   hOl 
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behind  the  church,  with  thickets  of  bracken 
and  giant  clamps  of  heath -shield  fern, 
as  tali  as  yourself,  on  either  side,  Arne 
Wood  lies  to  the  left,  fringed  with  bracken 
and  sinall  underwood.  In  its  deep  glades 
the  wind  may  rage  and  moan  overhead, 
bat  an  eternal  silence  reigns  among  the 
straight^  brown  stems.  A  tender  half 
light  broods  under  Uie  long  aisles,  so  pro- 
found and  melancholy  that  scarce  a  green 
blade  has  courage  to  shoot  upwards  in  rain 
search  for  a  light  it  never  reaches.  The 
paths  underfoot  are  slippery  with  knotted 
roots,  and  yielding,  with  a  brown  carpet  of 
fir  needles,  studded  with  dry  cones.  All 
the  young  branches  that  badded  in  the 
trees'  early  youth  are  dead  sticks,  and 
only  a  thick  impenetrable  pine  roof,  im- 
pervious to  any  but  the  heaviest  rain^  li(ts 
its  crest  into  the  sky. 

The  Italian  poet  says :  <<  Spring  restores 
all  things  save  our  dead  and  our  youth ; '' 
but  spring  brings  no  change  to  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  Arne  pine  wopd;  no  tender 
young  shoots  ever  again  spring  from  the 
rough,  grey-brown  stems.  At  eventide,  the 
level  rays  of  sunset  flame  through  the  tall 
trees,  lighting  up,  with  a  crimson  relief, 
the  deep  columns  of  black  trunks ;  but  even 
this  fierce  light  only  penetrates  the  outer 
fringe. 

So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  wind-sown 
seedlings  that  Arne  Wood  will  probably 
extend  to  Stoborough  before  many  years 
are  passed. 

The  traces  of  a  Soman  encampment 
exist  in  the  middle  of  the  highest  crown 
o!  Arne  trees,  but  so  grown  over  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  made  out.  From 
the  little  green  hill  above  the  church,  look- 
ing down  on  the  top  of  the  aged  grey  roof, 
a  perfectly  lovely  view  is  obtainable.  The 
blue  sea  outside  the  bar;  the  intricate 
windings  of  Wareham  and  Wy  ch  Channels; 
shining  silver  reaches  of  water  encircling 
Branksea  Island,  set  in  a  frame  of 
brownish-green  ooze ;  all  the  wide  estuaries 
of  Poole  Harbour;  the  shipping;  church- 
steeples  ;  windows  flashing  in  the  sunlight ; 
all  the  tall  chimneys  of  Poole;  and  the 
church-bells  jangling  over  the  water,  each 
ringing  a  different  peal.  Silver  threads  of 
water,  piercing  wood  and  heath;  islets; 
and  sheep-cropped  turf  right  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  land.  In  the  foreground  lie 
the  bailiff's  house  and  poultry-yard,  the 
children,  dressed  for  church,  amusing 
themselves  with  throwing  sticks  at  the 
turkey-cock,  which  he  keenly  resents. 
Immediately   beneath,    so   that    a    (tme 


could  be  thrown  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  the  churchwarden,  respectable  and 
trusted,  toils  from  Ub  house  opposite,  up 
the  steep  little  gravel  path  to  open  the 
church  for  seivice,  and  toll  the  deep-toned 
bell  when  the  clergyman  heaves  in  sight 
He  is  closely  followed,  at  even  a  slower 
pace,  by  the  time-honoured  housekeeper 
from  the  lodge,  laden  with  an  oaken  box, 
supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  elements. 
The  people  from  Shipstall  look  like 
coloured  flies,  leisurely  strolling  up  through 
a  field  of  blood-red  cinq  foin,  sweet-smell- 
ing and  luxuriant,  but  doomed  to  death 
after  a  single  cutting.  Under  the  grey- 
stone  wall,  and  in  the  little  grass  mound 
surrounding  the  church,  a  knot  of  youths 
are  collected,  each  ignoring  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  youth  of  the  other 
sex,  whom  they  will  by  no  means  disdain 
to  "  see  home  "  later  on.  The  clergyman 
arrives  in  carriage  or  on  tricycle  from  the 
long,  hot  journey,  we  descend  the  hill,  and 
all  troop  in  together.  The  sunlight  slants 
through  the  open  door  against  the  wall 
and  floods  the  oaken  pews ;  sweet,  fragrant 
air  steals  up  the  little  aisle,  fanning  heated 
brows,  and  bringing  with  it  the  fresh, 
dewy  scent  of  newly-mown  bracken. 

A  pleasant  stroll  across  the  heath,  after 
service,  leads  through  a  forest  of  bracken, 
breast  high,  to  Bussell  Quay,  in  the  Ware- 
ham  Channel.  Here  the  beach  is  steep 
and  shingly  dose  inshore,  presenting  a 
great  contrast  to  the  wide  expanses  of 
mud,  which  elsewhere  prevent  all  landing. 
Russell  Quay  must  originally  have  been  a 
landing-place  of  some  importance,  judging 
from  t£e  times  of  high-water  being  printed 
in  the  sailing  directions  for  Poole.  Hidden 
beneath  the  gravelly  cliff  at  Russell  Quay 
are  two  ponds  of  fresh  water  communicating 
with  each  other,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
beach.  Though  always  full  of  running 
water,  the  yellow  gravel  through  which  it 
percolates  tints  tibe  stream  of  a  dear 
yellowish -brown;  it  is,  however,  whole- 
some, and  soft,  and  alive  with  little  silver- 
bellied  fish,  who  leap  out  of  water  in  glad 
pursuit  of  the  great  blue  dragon-flies,  and 
mosquitoB,  with  which  the  lakes  are  in- 
fested. Here  the  ''Oat -grass,  and  the 
sword- grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool " 
line  and  shade  the  quiet  water,  testifying 
to  the  beautiful  reality  and  truth  of 
Tennyson's  word  pictures,  who  leaves 
nothing  in  nature  to  the  imagination  but 
writes  of  things  as  they  are.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  shore  a  large  schooner 
lies  at  anchor,  waiting  to  take  in  tiles  and 
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diain-pipes  at  Hamwortby  on  the  opposite 
Bide.  After  their  long  weeks'  toil,  her 
sailors  ran.  over  the  bracken  and  gorse 
to  worship  in  the  little  chnrch  at.  Arne,  on 
quiet  Sunday  afternoons.  From  here  the 
lovely  reaches  of  Wareham  Channel, 
silvery  in  the  setting  sun,  with  the 
chimneys  and  windows  of  the  quaint  old 
town,  flamiDg  and  glowing  in  the  waning 
light,  remind  one  of  the  past  glories  of 
tms  once  strong  fortress.  When  Edward 
the  Martyr  held  his  court  at  Wareham  the 
mound  commanding  both  roadway  and 
river  was  crowned  by  a  Eoyal  Castle,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  now  barely 
visible ;  and  sixteen  churches  reared  their 
towers  to  the  sky  where  bat  one  now 
survives.  It  was  from  Pachins  Point,  the 
extreme  end  of  Arne  Peninsula,  and  a 
oormption  of  Pagans'  Point,  that  a  look 
out  was  kept  for  the  Danes  or  Pagans, 
who  used  to  force  the  Wareham  Channel 
in  their  stout  little  craft — ^how  stout  and 
small  for  so  long  and  stormy  a  voyage 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Danish  galleys 
fonnd  in  the  Hamble  Biver,  and  at  Brigg 
in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  curious  that  a 
favourite  lurking-place  of  the  Danes  should 
have  been  so  far  from  the  sea,  in  the 
heart  of  Dorsetshire ;  and  what  splendid 
seamen  were  those  men  for  whom  no 
carefully-surveyed  Admiralty  charts  and 
channel-buoys  were  available  ! 

Far  away,  the  trees  on  Creech  Knoll, 
black  against  the  evening  sky,  look  like  a 
round  table.  Arne  trees,  on  a  near  view, 
are  one  mass  of  deepest  black,  with  a 
tender  green  fringe  of  oak.  Over  the 
heath  by  the  waggon-track  every  little 
spot  not  covered  with  heather  is  carpeted 
with  fairy-grass.  Down  towards  Gold 
Point  cultivation  has  brought  the  virgin 
heath  into  good  plough-land  with  large 
oaks  in  the  hedgero^rs.  Old  people  &till 
remember  a  ferry  and  ferry-house  at  Gold 
Point  which  crossed  to  a  creek  leading 
up  to  Ham  Common  and  so  on  to  Poole. 

Returning  from  Bussell  Quay  to  the 
yacht  at  Shipstall,  the  nearest  way  follows 
Arne  Bay,  skirting  the  pine-woods  of 
ShipstaU.  When  night  draws  on,  these 
woods  are  most  lonely  and  melancholy, 
and  a  companion  is  more  than  desirable. 
Arne  Bay  covers  at  high-water  a  vast 
expanse;  but  there  is  no  traffic,  and, 
except  in  one  place  up  at  the  head  at  high- 
water^  no  landing. 

Ibq>loring  in  a  shallow  boat,  just  before 
nightfeJly  you  discover  pools  hidden  from 
sight — rush-lined  and  secluded  —  where, 


among  the  deep  solitudes  of  reeds  and 
bulrushes,  flocks  of  frightened  birds  clatter 
away  into  the  alder  and  birch  scrub  at  the 
merest  hint  of  your  approach,  protesting 
at  a  little  distance,  with  angry  screams, 
against  such  unwarrantable  intrusion. 
Little  reed-buntings  are  the  last  to  vanish, 
with  a  scuttering  rush ;  and,  shyest  of  all, 
the  wild  duck — ^jast  arriving  for  their 
nightly  feed  —  who,  when  disturbed,  in- 
stead of  taking  to  flight,  circle  round  and 
drop  suddenly  down  as  if  shot,  and  with 
closed  wings  skim  along  the  water  for  a 
few  yards,  wagging  their  tails  as  they 
arrive  at  the  particular  sedge-island  de- 
sired, and  proceed  to  feed  upon  the  luggs 
and  tiny  shellfish  abounding  here.  Heron 
and  water-ouzel,  mallard  and  bittern,  teal, 
snipe,  plover,  and  moor-hen  all  have  their 
home  in  Arne  Bay,  undisturbed  by  man ; 
but,  while  exploring,  you  run  great  risk  of 
spending  the  nfght  upon  the  mud,  unless 
keeping  strictly  to  the  channel 

A  persistent  spell  of  bad  weather  is  not 
particularly  cheering  anywhere,  and  more 
especially  when  it  confines  you  to  the 
limited  accommodation  of  a  fifteen-tonner 
for  a  week  or  so.  Our  skipper,  who  rises 
with  the  sun,  ought  to  have  had  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  sort  of  weather 
we  are  in  for,  before  our  day  begins. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of 
it,"  he  cautiously  observes,  unwilling  to 
hazird  a  definite  opinion;  *' I  thought  we 
should  get  a  bit  of  a  breeze  from  some- 
wheres,  the  way  it  come  round.  The  sun, 
'ee  looked  wicked,  last  night,  when  'ee 
went  down ;  and  this  marning,  first  thing, 
*ee  looked  very  delicate." 

Delicate  evidently  meant  something  ob- 
jectionable, such  as  wind  and  hard  rain ; 
for  on  shore  the  fierce  blasts  rave  through 
creaking  trees,  and  howl  over  the  heath, 
while,  on  board,  the  sash-panes  stream 
down,  hour  after  hour,  relentlessly.  Ship- 
stall  looks  grey,  washed-out,  and  blurred ; 
Branksea  is  altogether  blotted  out — only 
an  inky,  ragged  splash  of  darker  shade  de- 
noting its  position.  The  Shipstall  ducks 
alone  enjoy  themselves,  eagerly  digging 
with  their  strong  yellow  bills  in  the  wet 
sand,  and  swallowing  an  appetising  lugg 
with  tremendous  gusto.  The  chickens, 
with  tails  depressed,  and  in  extremely  low 
spirits,  huddle  together  with  pensive,  lack- 
lustre eye,  and  have  no  spirit  left  to 
quarrel,  even  with  an  hereditary  foe.  The 
cuckoo  in  Arne  Wood  begins  his  note ;  but, 
thinking  better  of  it,  leaves  off  abruptly 
before  it  is  finished. 
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There  is,  however,  work  of  the  deepest 
moment  on  hand.  Oar  friend  the  fisher- 
man caught  a  fine  salmon-peel  in  Ball's 
Lake,  npon  which  we  propose  to  dine. 
The  burning  question  is  yet  undecided — 
Dutch  sauce  or  anchovy  f  The  latter 
carries  the  day,  because  the  mysteries  of 
Dutch  sauce  are  beyond  me. 

Another  burning  question  exercises  us 
much,  we  have  never  been  able  to  devise 
a  ^lace  for  a  meat-safe — a  most  necessary 
article  when  thus  isolated.  The  mutton 
therefore  haogs  to  the  boom  end,  over  the 
stem ;  but  rain  and  sun  do  not  improve 
its  flavour,  and  flies  lay  their  eggs  before 
you  can  look  round,  and  hatch  oat  a  family 
of  white  mites  in  the  interstices  of  the  sea- 
stock.  Bill,  the  second  in  command,  is 
also  cook;  in  an  unlucky  moment  of 
overweening  confidence  he  was  discovered 
showing  our  entire  sea-stock — item,  one 
piece  of  loin  of  mutton,  item,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  suet— to  the  ''head  of  the 
famfly,"  well-displaying  the  plague-spot, 
that  would  certainly  ere  morniag,  in  this 
muggy  weather,  be  the  ruin  of  it. 

''Hadn't  I  best  put  it  in  the  oven,  to 
save  it?"^  naively,  but  imprudently  en- 
quired Bill,  perfectly  oblivious  to  my 
frowns  and  signs  from  the  cabin  below. 

Here  was  a  to-do — the  nearest  butcher 
six  miles  off,  and  the  "  head  of  the  family  " 
stoutly  of  opinion  that  the  meat,  and 
Ca&sar's  wife,  should  be  alike  above  sus- 
picion. It  was  with  a  pans  that  I  ran  on 
deck  and  saw  that  evening^s  dinner  slowly 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  wistfully  regarded 
by  BUI,  who  now  much  regrett^  his 
moment  of  misplaced  confidence.  How- 
ever, with  Koedel's  soups,  and  an 
omelet,  we  are  tolerably  independent  of 
the  butcher. 

Then  there  is  an  etching  of  Poole  Har- 
bour to  be  worked  at;  my  literary  labours; 
the  newspapers ;  and  the  family  mending 
— not  to  speak  of  tremendous  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  <<head  of  the  family"  to 
complete  the  reading  of  a  week's  back 
**  Times,"  and  the  never-failiog  excitement 
caused  by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the 
"Comet"  and  her  string  of  clay  barges, 
at  the  sound  of  whose  venerable  paddle- 
wheels  churning  the  shallow  water  I 
never  neglect  to  pop  my  head  up  the 
hatchway  as  she  sweeps  by. 

Bad  weather  means  no  newspapers  or 
letters,  as  none  are  to  be  got  nearer  than 
Poole,  where  we  send  a  boat  every  day, 
at  the  proper  time  of  tide,  through  Ball's 
Lake. 


MARGERY. 

A    STORY    IN    SIX    CHAPTERS. 
By  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  L 

** '  I  SHALL  come  up  on  Friday,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  Mai^ery  myself,  so  will 
you  please  say  nothing  to  her  on  the 
subject.'  That's  all  he  says  about  her  I 
Douglas  was  always  the  most  unsatisfactory 
letter  writer.  What  will  he  do  with  her, 
I  wonder  1 " 

There  were  three  people  In  the  room. 
Mrs.  Downing,  a  plump,  motherly  lady  of 
about  fifty,  with  grey  hair  still  soft  and 
plentifoli  parted  in  the  middle,  and  very 
unfashionably  knotted  at  the  back  of  her 
head  under  her  little  lace  cap,  was  com- 
fortably established  in  a  capacious  chair, 
on  the  arm  of  which  sat  her  eldest 
daughter,  Minnie;  leaning  on  the  sofa 
opposite  them,  with  her  chin  supported  on 
her  clasped  hands,  was  Minnie's  especial 
friend,  Alice  Fordholm,  who  was  very 
shortly  going  to  marry  Minnie's  eldest 
brother,  and  who  was,  in  consequence, 
quite  one  of  the  family. 

About  all  three  there  was  a  certain  air 
of  suppressed  excitement  and  elatio.o,  pro- 
duced by  the  sense  that  the  subject  of 
their  conference  was  an  interesting  secret ; 
and  that  the  mere  fact  that  saoh  a  con- 
ference had  taken  place  must  be  kept^  if 
possible,  from  ''  the  others." 

They  were  in  Mrs.  Downing's  bedroom 
— the  only  room  in  the  house  in  which 
any  one  could  hope  for  a  few  words  with 
**  mother,"  unattended  by  any  of  the  nine 
brothers  and  sieters — and  even  here  Mrs. 
Downing  cast  an  anxious  glance,  now  and 
then,  at  the  door,  as  if  more  than  half 
expecting  that  a  hasty  knock  might  be 
followed  by  a  still  more  unceremonious 
entrance. 

**  Things  get  all  over  the  house  so 
quickly,"  she  would  say  sometimes,  with 
half  plaintive  surprise;  not  being  in  the 
least  aware  that  she  herself  was  entirely 
unable  to  keep  anything  from  the  rampant 
curiosity  of  her  family.  Perhaps  it  was 
because. they  were  such  frank,  unreserved 
people,  and  because  a  secret  was  so  rare 
an  article  amone  them,  that  they  had 
such  an  extremely  limited  capacity  for 
keeping  one. 

"She  is  a  dear  little  thing,"  said  AUce 
Fordholm,  a  little  irrelevantly.  "There 
is  something  so  honest  aud^unsophiaticated 
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about  her.  Of  coarse  IVe  only  known 
her  since  I  came  to  stay  with  you  last 
Wednesday;  but  I've  grown  so  fond  of 
her." 

'*  We  are  all  fond  of  her  now,"  replied 
Mrs.  Downing.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  deny 
that  all  of  us — all  Douglas's  relations,  I 
mean — were  very  vexed  about  it  when  he 
sent  her  oyer  first.  lb  seemed  a  terrible 
tie  for  sach  a  young  man — ^and  we  none  of 
us  saw  much  of  the  child  until  Minnie 
went  to  the  same  school,  and  they  became 
such  friends,  such  very  great  friends.  She 
has  been  with  us  for  two  months  now,  and 
I  really  think  hers  is  the  most  unselfish 
nature  I  ever  came  across.  The  children 
adore  her,  as  you  know,  and,  as  to  the  big 
boys " 

She  broke  off  with  a  smile. 

"Poor  wan  "she  said. 

"Poor  Will! "echoed  Alice  Fordholm, 
with  a  little  laugh.  Then  she  continued. 
"  But  I  don't  quite  understand  how  she 
came  to  be  Mr.  Hollis's  ward.  Why,  sorely, 
he  can't  be  more  than  ten  years  older  than 
aha  is.  How  did  it  happen  f  It  is  not  a 
secret  I  suppose  ? " 

**  NOf  my  dear,  no ;  it  is  not  a  secret  I 
wonder  you  never  heard  about  it  before. 
It  happened  in  this  way.  Margery's 
mother  died  in  India  when  she  was  born, 
poor  little  girl,  and  her  father,  Colonel 
Venner,  was  so  devoted  to  the  child  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  send  her 
home,  and  kept  her  with  him.  Fortunately, 
he  was  stationed  up  in  the  hills  until  she 
was  older  than  most  children  are  when 
they  are  sent  to  England." 

*'It  doesn't  seem  to  have  hurt  her," 
interposed  Alice  Fordholm.  "She  looks 
the  picture  of  health,  and  thoroughly 
English." 

"  When  she  was  seven  years  old,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Downing,  "her  father  got  into 
some  dreadful  trouble.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  it  was;  but  he  was  cut 
by  all  his  friends  except  Douglas  HoUis, 
who  had  joined  the  regiment  not  very 
long  before,  and  had  been  extricated 
by  Margery's  father  from  the  unplea- 
sant consequences  of  a  bojish  escapade. 
When  Colonel  Venner  fell  into  his  own 
trouble,  Douglas,  who  is  the  most  grateful 
of  men,  could  not  forget  the  helping  hand 
held  out  to  hlm^  and  stuck  to  his  friend 
through  thick  and  thin.  Finally,  the  poor 
man  &ot  himself,  and  left  his  Uttle  child 
to  the  eare  of  Ids  *  only  friend — ^Douglas 
HollisL*" 

"  His  only  friend,"  repeated  Alice  Ford- 


holm. "Why,  had  he  no  relations — ^no  one 
in  England  to  whom  he  could  have  sent 
the  poor  little  thing  t** 

"  Noone,  apparently,"  saidMrs.  Downing. 
"Of  the  mother's  family  nothing  was 
known,  and  he  himself  had  not  a  relation 
in  the  world.  It  was  an  awkward  charge 
for  a  youth  of  twenty;  but  Douglas  behaveid 
admirably.  He  sent  her  to  England  at 
once  to  a  good  school,  and  there  she  has 
been  for  the  last  ten  yeara  He  wrote  to 
her  regularly,  and  expected  her  to  write  to 
him;  and  he  has  been  home  twice,  I 
believe,  on  purpose  to  see  after  her." 

"  Has  sbe  any  money  of  her  own  f " 

"  Oh  yes — not  much,  but  enough.  There 
is  no  difficulty  of  that  sort,  fortunately. 
Six  months  ago  he  left  the  service,  as  you 
know,  and  came  home  for  good ;  and  during 
her  last  term  at  school  he  used  to  go  and 
see  her  every  week,  and  it  was  arrang^  that 
a  lady  should  be  engaged  as  a  chaperon 
and  companion  for  her,  and  tbat  she  should 
go  and  keep  house  for  him  at  a  place  he 
proposed  to  buy  in  the  country.  Two 
months  ago,  when  she  and  Minnie  left 
school  together,  he  asked  me  to  have  her 
here  for  a  little,  while  he  found  a  house ; 
and  now — ^he  writes  me  this  letter ! " 

There  was  a  silence.  Alice  Fordholm 
made  no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Downing, 
having  for  the  moment  no  more  to  say, 
sat  meditating.  Minnie  had  been  sitting 
with  her  head  bent  down  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  letter  which  she  had  taken 
from  her  mother.  Now  she  read  it  care- 
fully through  again,  and  then  unconsciously 
twisted  it  in  her  fingers  in  her  abstraction. 
Presently  she  lifted  her  pretty  brown  head, 
and  said,  suddenly : 

"  Mother,  I'm  sure  she'll  feel  it  dread- 
fully." 

"  How  feel  it  dreadfully,  Minnie )  What 
do  you  mean  t "  asked  Alice  Fordholm. 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  Cousin  Douglas  has 
been  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things 
to  her,  ever  since  she  can  remember.  Just 
think,  every  bit  of  pleasure  and  interest  in 
her  life  outside  school  came  from  him  for 
all  those  years !  He  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  cared  about  her.  When 
the  other  girls  talked  about  their  people 
and  their  homes,  she  had  only  Douglas. 
When  the  other  girls  had  letters  from 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  aunts  and 
people — ^besides  their  fathers  and  mothers,  of 
course — shehad  only  thatoneletter  regularly 
every  week  from  Douglas.  She  could  not 
remember  her  father  in  the  least;  and  she 
has  told  me  often  that,  just  before  Douglas 
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came  home  the  first  time,  ehe  had  forgotten 
what  he  was  like,  and  only  remembered 
the  feeling  of  comfort  and  protection  he 
gave  her  when  she  was  crjing,  poor  mite, 
for  her  father.  She  made  a  kind  of  hero 
of  him ;  and  then,  when  he  actually  came, 
and  was  quite  as  kind  and  good  as  she 
had  pictured  him,  fche  just  worshipped 
him.  And  she  has  done  it  ever  since. 
Mother,^  I  can't  tell  you  how  she  feels 
about  him,  and  how  she  has  looked  forward 
for  yeais  to  the  time  when,  as  she  says, 
'we  fihall  go  home  together,  and  I  shall 
take  care  of  him.'  Oh,  poor  little 
Margery ! " 

Minnie's  voice  trembled,  and  she  rose 
hastily  and  walked  to  the  window.  Mrs. 
Downing  followed  her  with  troubled  eyes, 
and  picked  up  the  letter,  which  she  had 
let  fall,  with  a  sigh. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "we  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  all  smooth  itself  out  in 
time.  After  all,  it  is  a  most  natural  thing 
to  have  happened.  You  see,  evidently 
your  cousin  doesn't  think  it  will  distress 
her,  as  he  wi&hes  to  tell  her  himself. 
Perhaps  he  knows  her  better  than  we 
do." 

"Better  than  we  do?  Better  than  I 
do  f    Mother,  a  man !    Is  it  likely ) " 

Mr&  Downing  smiled  slightly  at  the 
scorii  of  eighteen  for  the  male  compre- 
hension; but  her  smile  ended  in  another 
little  sigh,  as  she  reflected  that  in  this  case 
Minnie  was  probably  right.  She  evaded 
the  question,  saying : 

"You  will  be  very  careful,  won't  you, 
my  dear,  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  this. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you ;  but 
I  felt  so  startled.  Besides,  I  want  Margery 
to  be  alone  when  Douglas  comes  on  Friday. 
It  will  be  better  that  he  should  tell  her 
at  once — ^and  you  know  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the^  children  away  from  her  now  that 
the  holidays  are  going  on— so  I  thought  it 
better  to  tell  you  two;  and  now  you  must 
help  me  to  manage  it.  Where  is  she 
now»" 

Minnie  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  she  was 
still  standing  at  the  window,  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  Alice  Fordholm  answered 
with  a  smile : 

"She  went  for  a  walk  with  E'sie  and 
Will,  I  think." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Fordholm,  "with 
Willi"  Then,  going  up  to  Minnie,  she 
put  her  hand  under  the  girl's  chin,  and, 
turning  the  face  towards  her,  looked  into 
it  for  an  instant  There  was  a  suspicious 
brightness  about  the  eyes,  and  her  mother 


kissed  her  tenderly,  saying :  "  Don't  dis- 
tress yourself,  my  child.  I  dare  say  things 
will  turn  out  better  than  you  think." 
Then,  as  Minnie  kissed  her  without  speak- 
ing, she  added  :  "  Now  you  must  go,  dears, 
or  you  wUl  be  late  for  dinner." 

The  subject  of  all  this  discussion  and 
anxiety  was,  meanwhile,  walking  up  and 
down  a  quiet  path  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
apparently  untroubled  by  a  care.  She  was 
a  little  thing,  short,  and  slenderly  built, 
and  nobody  had  ever  called  Margery 
Venner  a  pretty  girl.  Will  Downing  main- 
tained that  she  had  the  loveliest  eyes  in 
the  world ;  and  they  and  her  curly,  dark- 
brown  hair  constituted  her  solitary  good 
points.  It  was  not  that  her  eyes  were 
very  large,  or  very  extraordinary  as  to 
colour,  but  they  were  such  good  eyes,  so 
true,  and  so  frank;  and  the  youngest 
Downing  child,  a  little  boy  of  seven,  had 
hardly  deserved  the  derision  with  which 
his  observation  had  been  received  by  an 
audience  of  brothers  and  sisters,  when  he 
one  day  remarked  that  "Margery's  eyes 
was  just  like  Jack's  " — Jack  being  a  much- 
beloved  collie  dog.  When  Margery's  face 
was  in  repose,  her  eyes  and  Jack's  certainly 
had  a  certain  wistfu),  faithful  expression 
in  common.  For  the  rest  of  her  face,  her 
mouth  was  large,  and  generally  laughing ; 
her  nose  was  too  short,  her  complexion  too 
dark;  and  yet,  as  the  boys  said  of  her, 
she  had  "  a  regularly  jolly  face,  and  she 
was  jolly  altogether." 

She  was  walking  with  a  boy,  or,  rather, 
a  young  man — who  looked  about  her  own 
age,  although  he  was  really  some  years 
older — and  his  twinkling  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  de- 
votion which  contrasted  oddly  enough 
with  his  freckled,  boyish  features. 

She  was  chattering  away  to  him  very 
merrily,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look 
after  the  little  girl  who  was  playing  most 
happily  on  the  grass  a  little  way  off;  but 
his  answers  were  so  few  and  far  between, 
and  BO  exceedingly  pointless,  that  at  lafet 
she  said : 

" I  think  you're  rather  stupid  tonight, 
Will.  You've  said  nothing  but '  yes '  and 
*  no '  for  ever  so  long,  and  generally  in  the 
wrong  places.  It  is  getting  a  trifle  mono- 
tonoup."  Then,  seeing  how  unusually 
serious  was  the  face  into  which  she  saucily 
looked  up,  she  added,  quickly  :  "  There  is 
nothing  the  matter,  is  there,  Willie  t  " 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  paused  in 
his  walk,  and,  pulling  off  his  hat,  disclosing 
a  head  covered  with  very  stiff,  tightly- 
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enxlixigy  yellow  hair,  began  to  fan  himself 
yiolentlj.  She  stood  watching  him  with 
mndk  surprise,  until  he  began  : 

•*  I  say,  Margery,  do  yon  know  why  I 
asked  yon  to  come  for  a  walk  tonight  1 " 

*'  There  is  something  the  matter,  then  ! '' 
she  exclaimed.  Then,  as  the  little  girl  ran 
up  to  her,  she  said  :  **  Ron  and  play  again, 
Elsie  darling.  Yon  don't  want  to  go  home 
yet,  do  you  1  Yes,  I'll  come ;  ran  along." 
Elsie  trotted  off  again  quite  happily,  and 
she  continued :  '*  Can  I  help  you,  Will  f 
Do  tell  me  f" 

*'  It  isn't  anything  wrong,  Margery.  It's 
— it's  something  I  want  to  ask  you.  May 
It" 

"  May  you  1  Why,  of  course  you  may. 
What  is  it  1" 

"  Well,  Margery,  it's — ^it's- Margery, 

IVe  been  wanting  to  say  this  to  you  for 
ever  so  many  days,  and  I'm  so  afraid  you'll 
laugh  at  me — you  do  laugh  at  a  fellow, 
you  know.  But  I  must  say  it — I— it's 
just  choking  me  all  the  time.  I  say, 
Margery,  you're  far  and  away  the  nicest 
girl  I  ever  saw.  Margery,  I  love  you  most 
awfpJIy;  I  can't  tell  you  how  much — ^I 
can't  put  it  properly  a  bit.  I  want  you  to 
say  you'll  marry  me." 

"  Mairy  you  1    Marry — you  1 '' 

She  was  still  looking  up  into  his  face ; 
and  the  expression  of  wonder  with  which 
she  had  listened  to  him,  as  he  began  to 
speak,  had  changed  into  a  look  of  the 
blankest  amazement  as  she  literally  gasped 
out  the  words.  Then  a  little  twinkle 
crept  into  her  eyes,  and,  as  he  saw  it,  he 
put  out  his  arm  and  caught  her  hand  in  hie. 

"Don't,  Margery,"  he  cried,  and  his 
voice  seemed  to  lose  its  boyishness,  and  to 
grow  deep  and  manly;  "for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  laugh  at  a  fellow.  You  think 
I'm  only  a  boy  because  I  fool  about,  and 
I've  larked  with  you  as  if  we  were  a  couple 
of  babies  j  but  we're  not,  you  know,  really, 
and  tiiis  isn't  play.  Margery,  I  love  you, 
dear.     Can't  you  see  that  I'm  in  earnest ) " 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
moment — he  with  his  young  face  very  pale 
and  eager,  and  looking  for  the  moment 
much  older  than  his  years;  she  with  the 
surprise  and  the  twinkle  gradually  dying 
out,  and  leaving  a  look  of  pitying  con- 
sternation. Then  she  put  her  other  hand 
on  his  with  a  little  sympathetic  gesture. 

«0h,  WiU,"  she  said,  "Oh,  Will,  I  am 
BO  sorry." 

"  Sorry,"  he  repeated,  "  Margery,  don't 
say  that !    You—you  like  me,  don'fc  you ! " 

"Oh  yes;  oh  yes;  I  like  you  all;  and  I 


like  you  particularly,  WiU.  You  know 
what  friends  we've  been.  But  oh,"  as  he 
made  a  movement  towards  her,  "that's 
why  I'm  so  sorry.  I  never  thought  of 
this.  It  is  impossible.  Will;  it  is  qmte 
impossible ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  don't  love  me, 
and  that  you  never  can  t " 

"I  mean— in  that  way — ^yes,  I  mean 
that,  WiUie." 

He  was  only  a  boy  of  one-and-twenty ; 
but  he  took  the  blow  better  than  many  an 
older  man  would  have  done.  He  dropped 
her  hands,  and,  turning  away,  covered  his 
face  for  a  moment  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  though,  and  he  spoke  again 
almost  directly  in  a  low,  stifled  voice  : 

"Of  course,  I  have  no  business  to  ask, 
but  will  you  tell  me  if— if  there's  another 
fellow?" 

"Another  fellow!" 

"  Yes,  that  you  care  about." 

"No,  no;  oh  no,"  she  cried.  "How 
can  yon  think  sol  I  belong  to  —  to 
Douglas  HoUis.  I  am  to  take  care  of  bis 
home.  I  shan't  ever  marry,  of  course. 
How  could  II" 

CHAPTER   II. 

Two  days  later,  Margery  found  herself, 
with  the  exception  of  servants,  in  solitary 
possession  of  the  Downings'  large  house. 
Mrs.  Downing's  anxiety  that  Douglas 
HoUis  should  be  able  to  have  a  peaceful 
l^teM^te  with  his  ward,  had  been  so 
energetically  seconded  by  Minnie  and 
Alice  Fordholm,  that  the  result  was  the 
creation  of  a  kind  of  desert,  and  a  most 
unusual  hush  from  the  top  of  the  house 
to  the  bottom.  Margery  had  been  rather 
surprised  at  first  to  find  that  the  entire 
faimly  had  important  business,  wUch 
must  take  them  oat  all  the  afternoon 
of  the  very  day  on  which  her  guardian 
was  expected  to  arrive,  and  that,  in  fact, 
no  one  but  herself  would  be  left  to  receive 
him ;  but,  after  wondering  to  herself  for  a 
little  while,  it  occurred  to  her  that  they 
probably  thought  that  she  would  like  a 
nice,  quiet  talk  with  him — ^he  must  have 
so  much  to  tell  her  about  his  house-hunting 
— and  that  they  really  were  the  kindest 
and  most  considerate  people  in  tiie  world. 
Mrs.  DowniDg's  anxiety,  however,  had 
cleared  the  house  by  two  o'clock,  and  as 
Douglas  HoUis  was  not  expected  until  four, 
Margery  began  to  wish,  after  an  hour  of 
solitude,  that  she  had  some  one  to  taJk  to. 
There  was  something  rather  awful  about 
the  thought  of  the  great  empty  house,  and 
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when  once  the  idea  entered  her  head,  she 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression  it  made 
on  her.  Perhaps  it  was  becanse  she  was 
so  little  used  to  solitade  that  the  silence 
seemed  to  weigh  on  her  spirits  and  depress 
her.  She  grew  restlessi  and  wandered 
from  room  to  room,  standing  at  the  various 
windows  and  gazing  out  as  if  by  some 
chance  her  guardian  might  appear  sooner 
than  she  knew  was  really  possible. 

**  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  me  t  '* 
she  said  to  herself,  at  last.  *'  I  feel  quite 
creepy,  as  if  something  dreadful  was  going 
to  happen  instead  of  the  nicest  thiug  in 
the  world.  I  must  be  a  baby  if  I  get  like 
this  just  because  Pm  left  alone  for  an  hour. 
How  Will  would  laugh  I  Ah,  poor  Will  1 " 
with  a  little  sigh.  **  I'll  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room  and  practise,  and  see  if  that 
will  cheer  me  up.  I've  actually  got  the 
blues.'' 

She  certainly  was  not  quite  herself,  for, 
although  she  picked  out  her  brighteat  little 
songs,  she  could  not  get  on ;  and  by-and- 
by  she  took  out  a  book  of  plaintive  Irish 
melodies.  They  were  quite  out  of  her  line 
as  a  rule ;  but  to-day  the  foreboding,  pro- 
phetic waol  in  them  seemed  to  suit  her 
better,  and  half  an  hour  later  she  was  sing- 
ing away  with  all  her  heart,  and  had  even 
forgotten  to  look  at  her  watch  every  two 
minutes  to  see  how  soon  it  would  be  five 
minutes  to  four,  when  she  meant  to  go  to 
the  window  to  watch  for  Douglas's  cab. 
The  drawing-room  was  a  double  room, 
divided  by  heavy  plush  curtains,  only  one 
of  which  was  looped  back,  so  that,  absorbed 
as  she  was,  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open 
at  about  ten  minutes  past  four,  or  notice 
that  a  man  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
was  standing  by  the  curtain,  listening  and 
watching  her. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  one  or  two-and- 
thirty,  not  much  above  middle  height,  but 
well-proportioned  and  soldierly -looking, 
with  a  bronzed  face,  chestnut  hair,  and 
briffht^  grey  eyes.  His  mouth  was  firm 
and  kind,  and  the  snuile  with  which  he 
looked  at  the  unconscious  girl  was  very 
pleasant  to  see.  He  stood  there,  quietly, 
and  the  plaintive  little  voice  sang  on  until 
something  seemed  to  disturb  her.  She 
stopped,  and  suddenly  turned  her  head 
towards  him.  Then  he  advanced,  with  a 
**  Well,  little  one  1" 

«  Douglas,"  she  cried,  as  she  sprang  up, 
the  colour  rushing  into  her  cheeks,  ''oh, 
Douglas,  dear,  I  never  heard  you  come  in. 
Have  you  been  there  long  f  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you."    She  was  her  bright, 


merry  self  again  at  once,  and,  as  she  made 
him  sit  down  and  poured  out  questions  as 
to  his  journey  and  explanations  of  her 
solitude,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  same  Margery  who  had  made  such 
melancholy  music  a  few  moments  before. 
The  feeling  that  something  dreadful  was 
going  to  happen  had  all  gone  now ;  some- 
thing had  happened — the  most  delicious 
something!  Douglas  had  come.  "And 
now,"  she  said  at  last, ''  tell  me  about  the 
houses.  Have  you  found  anything  nice, 
and  when  will  you  take  me  to  see  it  f " 
She  had  thrown  herself  into  a  large,  low 
chair,  and  curled  herself  up  as  she  was  fond 
of  doing  when  she  settled  down  for  a  chat, 
"just  like  a  little  rough  terrier/'  Will  had 
told  her  once.  He  did  not  answer  her  at 
once,  and  she  added :  "  I  suppose  you  have 
found  something  very  excellent,  as  yon 
have  taken  so  long  over  it  ? " 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  per- 
haps to  hide  the  colour  that  had  flushed  into 
his  brown  face,  and  then,  with  a  rather 
embarrassed  laugh,  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  have  found  something." 

*'  And  is  it  very  jolly  I " 

"  Yes.  At  least  I  think— it— is  very 
jolly!" 

"Where  is  itr 

"It "     He  stopped  abruptly,  and 

crossing  the  room,  with  a  few,  hasty  strides, 
stood  over  her  chair.  "  Look  here,  little 
one,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself,  because 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  doesn't 
make  the  least  difference.  You  are  my 
little  one  just  the  same,  as  long  as  you 
want  a  guardian.  I  didn't  know  I  should 
feel  such  a — such  an  idiot  over  it|  though." 

He  paused,  and  another  wave  of  hot 
colour  swept  across  his  face  as  Margery 
pulled  herself  up  and,  resting  her  chin  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  looked  up  wonder- 
ingly  into  his  face. 

"  What  can  it  be  I "  she  said.  "  Why, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  you're  blushing,  actually 
blushing.  What  kind  of  house  can  it 
be!" 

"It— it  isn't  a  house,  Margery.  I 
haven't  seen  an^  houses.  I've  been  at 
Ventnor  all  the  tima" 

"  You've  been  at  Ventnor  all  the  time ! 
Douglas,  what  a  shame !  And  what  have 
you  been  doing  there,  pray,  sir  t  What  is 
it  you  have  found  f " 

He  walked  away  from  her  again,  and 
became  deeply  interested  in  a  bowl  ot 
roses  standing  on  a  table  a  little  way  off. 
With  his  face  almost  buried  in  their  soft 
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fragrance  he  saidi  so  low  that  she  could 
haralj  catch  the  words : 

"A  wife  I" 

He  waited  a  moment,  as  if  he  expected 
an  answer.  Indeed,  he  had  thought  it 
more  than  likely  that  his  first  embarrassed 
coitfeflsion  would  be  received  with  a  burst 
of  laughter.  Bat  Margery  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  The  little  figure  seemed  to 
stiffen  into  marble;  the  muscles  of  the 
expressive  face  were  rigid;  her  colour 
was  gone;  and  the  pretty,  brown  eyes 
gased  blankly  out  into  space.  He  did 
not  look  round  at  her,  and,  naving  broken 
the  ice,  went  on  more  easily. 

"I  met  her  at  Yentnor,  when  I  went 
there  two  months  ago.  Her  name  is 
Estelle  Hampherys,  and  she  is  —  well, 
there,  it's  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  and  tell 
you  what  she  is.  How  she  ever  got  to 
love  me  I  don't  know — she's  so  clever  and 
so  beautifcd.  But  she  does  love  me, 
^fg^i  t^d  I — ^I  worship  her." 

His  voice  sank  as  he  spoke  the  last 
words;  and  the  little  hands  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  tightened  their  dutch.  Still 
she  did  not  move  or  speak;  but,  once 
stuted,  he  was  too  full  of  his  subject  to 
notice  her  silence. 

"She  hasn't  any  people  of  her  own  to 
speak  of,"  he  continued;  "only  an  old 
aont,  and  I've  told  her  about  you,  Margery, 
and  she's  longing  to  see  you.  I  thought  I 
hadn't  a  chance,  though  I  loved  her  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her ;  but  at  last  I 
felt  that  I  must  ask  her,  and  one  evening 

out  on  the  cliffs Oh,  Margery,  I  am 

the  happiest  man  alive,  and  that's  another 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself, 
becaose  I  know  you  care  about  me,  little 
one,  and  what  makes  me  happy  will  make 
you  happy  too.  Wish  me  joy,  little  one, 
wish  me  joy  1 " 

He  came  towards  her  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  slowly,  stiffly,  as  if  each  move- 
ment was  made  by  a  distinct  effort  of  will, 
she  rose  to  her  feet  She  was  very  white, 
even  to  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  looked 
straight  before  her  with  a  fixed,  far  away 
gase.  But  her  face  and  voice  were  steady, 
though  the  latter  was  low  and  a  little 
weak  as  she  put  her  hands  in  his  and  said : 

"I  wish  yon  joy,  Douglas,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

Her  iace  was  in  shadow,  and  he  had  not 
noticed  her  expression;  but  the  touch  of 
her  ley  cold  hands  startled  him. 

''Little  one,"  he  said,  ''how  cold  you 
are !  Why,  do  yon  care  so  much  that  I 
am  so  happy  t   That  is  good  of  you.    Well, 


now  it  is  out,  let  us  sit  down  together 
again  and  talk  comfortably;  I've  heaps  and 
heaps  to  tell  you.  And  first  of  iJl,  li^gery, 
though  I  know  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  begin  to  think  of  this  as  it 
affects  yourself,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it 
will  never  make  the  least  difference,  never 
the  very  least     Do  you  understand  I " 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  dark  with  pain,  and 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  wistful 
little  smQe. 

.  "Yes,"  she  sMd,  gently.   "  Yes,  Douglas, 
I  understand." 

"Then  that's  all  right,"  he  said;  "and 
now  I  can  tell  you  aU  about  Estelle  and 
all  about  our  plans.  Estelle  thinks  she 
would  like  a  place  somewhere  in  the 
country.  I  hope  by  next  spring  we  shall  be 
settled  there  idl  together.  Of  course  you 
will  be  with  us,  Margery  t " 

He  had  drawn  her  down  on  to  a  sofa 
beside  her;  she  was  quite  passive  under 
his  touch,  and  had  listened  quietly,  perhaps 
a  little  uncomprehendhigly,  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  until  he  q^oke  the  last  words. 
Then  she  started  violently,  and  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  face  with  something  in  them 
that  was  almost  horror. 

"  I ! "  she  said,  "  I  live  with  you  there ! 
Oh  no,  no,  Douglas." 

"  Why,  little  one,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  f 
Of  course  you'll  live  with  us.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  it  would  make  no  difference  t 
You  said  you  understood.  And  Estelle  is 
so  glad  to  think  of  having  you.  She  might 
be  dull,  you  know,  with  only  me.  Of 
course  my  little  one  comes  home  with  us. 
Why,  you  have  always  meant  to  *take 
care '  of  me  when  you  grew  up,  and  now 
you  will  have  two  of  us  to  take  care  of. 
You  must  help  me  to  take  care  of  my  wife." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  he 
finished  speaking,  with  a  gesture  half  of 
paio,  half  of  confusion.  The  horrified  ex- 
pression died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  she 
dropped  them  again,  saying  very  slowly : 

"Thank  you,  Douglas." 

When  Mr&  Downing,  Minnie,  and 
Alice  Fordholm  came  in  together,  an  hour 
later,  they  were  all  rather  nervous,  and 
entered  in  a  body,  with  an  unexpressed 
feeling  that  there  was  safety  in  numbers. 
Douglas  Hollis  and  his  ward  were  still 
seated  on  the  sofa,  and  he  was  still  engaged 
in  telling  her  the  history  of  his  last  two 
months,  and  drawing  glowing  pictures  of 
the  future.  She  was  sitting  very  quietly, 
not  in  one  of  her  usually  curledup  atti- 
tudes, and  her  manner,  as  she  drew  him 
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on  when  he  lialted  in  his  taUr,  was  rather 
grave  and  subdned;  bat  that,  as  Mrs. 
Downing  observed  to  Minnie,  when  she 
had  gone  to  bed  that  evenbg,  was  only 
natural  All  the  evening  she  was  the 
same — ^ready  with  her  word  and  laugh 
when  called  upon ;  interested  in  all  that 
was  gobg  on ;  bat  with  something  about 
her  which  only  Will  observed,  and  which, 
even  to  him,  was  masked  and  incompre- 
hensible. There  seemed  to  be  something 
mechanical  in  her  speech  and  manner;  a 
look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  were  listening  to 
other  words  than  those  passing  round  her. 

Bedtime  came  in  course  of  time ;  the 
usual  gossip  with  Minnie  and  AJice  Ford- 
helm  was  over;  they  had  wished  her  good- 
night, and  shut  her  door.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
they  had  left  her,  and  then,  lifting  both 
hands  to  her  head,  she  pushed  back  the 
curly  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  looked 
slowly  round  the  room  with  a  long  sigh  of 
relief.  She  was  alone  at  lastl  No  one 
would  speak  to  her ;  she  need  not  think  of 
her  words  or  her  looks ;  she  might  attend 
to  the  thoughts  that  had  been  pressing  so 
importunately  upon  her ;  she  might  try  to 
understand.  Her  hands  fell  again,  and 
almost  unconsciously  she  walked  across 
the  room  and  sat  down  on  an  ottoman 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  leaning  her  hot 
forehead  against  the  iron  raihng.  The 
relief  brought  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  alone,  that  the  peaceful  night  was 
before  her,  was  so  great  that  for  the 
moment  she  did  not  even  think ;  she  only 
sat  there  and  rested  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  tension  was  relaxed.  Gradually, 
however,  her  attitude  changed.  The  hands 
were  strained  together,  the  head  slipped 
lower  and  lower,  as  the  question  she  had 
been  refusing  all  the  evening  to  listen  to 
beat  upon  her  brain  and  forced  her  to 
answer.  What  did  it  mean  1  What  did 
it  mean  f  Why  had  she  felt  as  if  Douglas 
had  kUIed  her,  when  he  told  her  that  he 
had  found  a  wife )  A  wife  would  make 
him  happier,  of  course.  Why  had  she 
never  thought  of  that  before,  when  she 
wanted  him  so  much  to  be  happy.  What 
was  it  that  had  hurt  her  so ) 

Suddenly  she  rose  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  her  head  bent,  her 
hands  twisting  together.  When  Douglas 
had  spoken  of  her  sharing  their  home,  she 
had  seemed  suddenly  to  see,  for  an  instant, 
a  vista  of  absolute  torture  opening  before 


her.    Why  had  it  made  her  feel  like  that  f 

Why  did   she  feel  now  as    if oh ! 

what  was  it  f  What  was  it  t  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  jealous — jealous  t  That  she 
cared  so  little  for  Douglas  that  there  was 
anything  dearer  to  her  than  his  happiness  t 

She  stopped  as  this  thought  came  into 
her  head,  and  trembled  so  that  she  sat 
down  again  on  a  chair  which  was  close  to 
her  as  she  stood. 

Douglas  had  been  everything  in  the 
world  to  her.  Douglas  was  *'  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world."  He  had  told  her  so, 
and  yet  she  felt  like  this !  What  was  it 
he  had  said  to  hert  "She  loves  me, 
Margcffy,  and  I  —  worship  her."  He 
worships  her!  Oh  Douglas,  Douglas, 
Douglas  1 

Her  face  quivered  all  over  for  a  moment; 
two  big  tears  rolled  down  the  childish  face, 
and  then  she  slipped  to  the  ground  with 
her  head  buried  on  the  chair,  and  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  was  broken.  The  tears, 
agonised  as  they  were,  relieved  her,  and, 
as  the  sobs  died  away — one  now  and  then, 
dull  and  low  like  a  child's,  shaking  the 
little  slender  frame  as  it  lay  there  prone 
and  exhausted — she  began  to  think  again 
more  calmly,  her  sweet,  unselfish  nature 
reasserting  itsell 

Not  live  with  them  !  Why  not!  What 
was  she  thinking  oft  Douglas  would  be 
there  just  the  same,  and  he  might  want 
something  that  she  could  do  for  him  even 
though  he  had — ^a  wife.  Besides,  he  had 
told  her  that  she  must  help  to  take  care  of 
his  wife  tea 

Why,  here  was  somethbg  at  once  that  she 
could  do  for  him.  Take  care  of  Douglas's 
wife  !  That  meant  that  she  must  love 
Douglas's  wife.  Love  her  t  She  rose  to 
her  feet  as  if  something  had  stung  her, 
and  walking  to  the  fire-place,  laid  her  arms 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  rested  her  head 
on  them.  Well,  why  not)  She  loved 
Douglas  and  Douglas  would  love  his  wife, 
so,  of  course,  Margery  must  love  her  too. 

She  stood  thus  for  a  long  time,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  forehead  pressed  against 
her  hands.  When  she  lifted  her  h^  at 
last,  her  eyes  were  very  large  and  bright, 
and  her  mouth  was  sweet  and  firm 
She  walked  straight  across  the  room,  and 
kneeling  down  by  her  bedside,  she  bowed 
her  head  gently  and  slowly  on  her  clasped 
hand&  She  had  come  to  pray  to  Heaven 
to  help  her  to  love  and  take  care  of 
Douglas's  wife. 
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BROWNIE'S    PLOT. 

A    SERIAL    STORY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Xwcy  Carter.'* 

CHAPTER  XXIII.      TOO  LATK 

Ai^DERSON  was  for  goiDg^at  once  to  seek 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Korthcott;  bnt 
Maud  raised  an  objection.  She  begged 
him  to  wait  until  Friday  was  over,  adding : 

"I  look  .forward  to  that  evening  with 
double  anxiety  now." 

"So  do  I.  With  anxiety  as  to  your 
cousin'^r  power  to  bear  up  against  the  blow 
which  awaits  her,"  answered  Anderson. 

"Don't  you  think  it  possible  she  may 
be  rights  Andrew)''  persisted  Maud.  "I 
have  tried,  lately,  to  hope  she  may  be." 

''  I  say  nothing  about  her  theory  of  the 
crime,  Maud,"  was  his  reply ;  ''  but  of  this 
I  feel  convinced.  She  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  mesmerism.  Margaret — I  suppose  I 
may^  caJl  her  Margaret  now,  yon  won't 
misunderstand  me  any  more,  will  you)" 
he  asked  with  a  smiling  glance  at  her 
happy  face — "  your  cousin,  hopes  to  obtain 
a  confession  from  Litton  wlule  he  is  in 
a  hypnotic  trance.  That,  I  am  certain,  is 
impossible." 

They  walked  together  as  far  as  Mr. 
Staite's  shop,  which  they  reached  at  half- 
past  ona 

''  Clement  will  be  half  mad  with  joy," 
she  said  as  she  bade  Anderson  good-bye. 
For  now  it  appeared  to  Maud  that  there 
could  be  no  conceivable  obstacle  to 
Clement's  happiness.  Brownie's  schemes 
might  be  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  but  she 
loved  Clement,  and  he  returned  her  love. 
Brownie  believed  in  his  innocence.  She 
had  a  little  money,  so  had  Clement;  they 
might   join   their  fortunes,  and,  content 


with  the  opinion  of  one  another,  despise 
that  of  everybody  else.  There  wa«i  a  large 
world  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Middletoa 

"  I  want  to  see  my  brother,  Mr.  Staite," 
said  Maud,  entering  the  shop  to  avo&i 
delay  at  the  private  door, 

"  Mr.  Clement  went  away  an  hour  agp^" 
was  the  answer. 

"  Mr.  Clement  went  away ! "  she  repeated. 
"  Do  you  know  where  he  went ) " 

"He's  gone  daft,  in  my  opinion,^  w- 
swered  Mr.  Staite.  '*He  came  home 
yesterday,  looking  as  fresh  as  paint;  yoa 
wouldn't  have  believed  he'd  been  UL 
Then,  as  the  day  wore  on,  he  grows  restless 
like,  and  all  the  blessed  night  I  heard  him 
a-pacing  over  my  head,  as  couldn't  get  a 
wink.  He  wouldn't  take  no  breakfast^ 
for  all  Mrs.  Hess  coaxed  him  like  a 
mother,  as  she  is  of  a  baker's  dozen,  misff. 
His  eyes  was  as  black  as  rifle-butts,  and, 

says  he :  '  I  can't  stand  this  d i  place 

any  bnger,'    D d  was  his  word  and 

hasty  his  manner.'^ 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  can't  you  tell  ma  where 
he  went  to  ) "  pleaded  Maud* 

"  I'm  a-coming  to  that,"  continued  Stmta 
" '  You  don't  mean  as  you're  going  br 
good ) '  says  the  missus.  '  I  do/  saya  he; 
and  he  pitches  some  things  into  his  povi- 
manteau,  and  sends  the  boy  for  a  fiyi  and 
away  he  sees." 

''Did  he  go  to  the  station  )  "*  enqmmA 
Maud,  picturing  poor  Brownie's  disap- 
pointment 

"I'm  a  coming  to  that,"  Mr.  Staite 
slowly  assured  her.  " '  Station,  sir  1 '  aays 
I,  as  he  gets  into  the  fly.  '  Yes,'  says  he  ; 
« but  drive  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  first— the  No«*,' 
and  away  he  drove." 

Maud  was  powerless.  She  could  not  go 
after  him  to  the  Nook ;  and,  indeed^  hf 
this  time  it  was  probable  that  Clement  had 
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left  Miidleton.  She  remembered  the  enig- 
matieal  words  she  had  heard  from  Mrs. 
Oliyerj  their  meaning  seemed  now  only 
too  painfully  distinct  Mrs.  Oliver  had 
evidently  formed  a  resolution  to  take  some 
decisive  actioui  and,  although  Maud  enter- 
tdned  a  high  opinion  of  her  late  hostess, 
it  was  impossible,  at  a  time  like  this,  to 

Snore  aU  that  scandalous  tongues  had 
nted  any  time  durine  the  past  year. 
And  vet,  Maud  asked  herselfi  if  Olement 
loved  his  cousin — and  she  had  heard  that 
he  did  love  her  on  unimpeachable  authority 
only  that  morning — ^how  could  there  be  the 
remotest  cause  for  alarm  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Oliver  and  he  were  concerned  t 

Her  knowledge  of  Clement's  character 
compelled  her  answer.  Her  brother  had 
bem  desperate  and  hopeless.  She,  her- 
self, in  her  ignorance,  had  added  to  his 
despair.  She  knew  how  reckless  and 
impulsive  he  was;  and  by  the  time  she 
arrived  at  home  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Olement  had  committed  himself  past 
redemption. 

*'  Poor  Brownie ! "  she  murmured,  as  she 
entered  the  house,  ''if  we  had  only 
walked  straight  to  Mr.   Staite's  instead 

of  lingering " 

Then  sweet  thoughts  returned  to  her; 
and  her  mind  was  a  strange  confusion  of 
misery  and  happiness. 

<<  Where  is  Brownie,  mother  t"  she 
enquired,  seeing  Mrs.  Northcott  waiting 
for  the  rest  to  join  her  at  luncheon. 

« Don't  ask  me,  Maud.  I  have  qmie 
enough  to  annoy  me  without  Margaret," 
was  the  irritable  answer.  "There's  your 
undo— ^ne  away  again.  Ooming  in  at 
two  o'clock  this  morning,  for  all  that  he 
Imows  what  a  light  sle^r  I  am;  then 
going  out  before  anybody  is  down.  Of 
course,  he  went  to  Mrs.  Oliver'a  Every 
one  seems  mad  about  Mrs.  Oliver." 

*'I  tiiought  you  said  he  had  gone  to 
London,  mother." 

**8o  he  has,  Maud;  or  so  he  says.  I 
cannot  understand  your  unde.  He  came 
back  from  Mrs.  Oliver's  at  eleven  o'clock, 
packed  his  bag,  and  sent  for  a  fly.  '  I'm 
off  to  London,'  he  said ;  and  you  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 

«  Do  you  think  he  intends  to  return  for 
Friday,  mother!"  asked  Maud,  as  die 
removed  her  hat. 

*'How  can  I  telll"  was  the  reply. 
''Margaret  may  know;  I  don't.    I  only 

know  this:  the  boy  carried  his  bag  to       _^ ^ 

the  fly,  and  heard  him  tell  the  man  to  I  since  you  walked  along  the  High  Street 
drive  to  the   Nook.      Mark  my  words,  1  together.    I  saw  you,  although  you  were 


Maud;   that  woman  is  leadbs  my  poor 
brother  astray;  I  am  sure  of  it" 

Maud  was  bewildered ;  she  might  have 
been  listening  to  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
StaiteVi  tale  of  Clement's  proceedings.  Her 
brother  and  Mr.  Litton  must  have  reached 
the  Nook  almost  at  the  same  tima  Each 
carried  a  portmanteau,  each  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  taking  the  train  to  London. 
Maud  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  it. 

"  Poor  Brownie  i "  had  been  the  burden 
of  her  cousin's  lament;  but  surely  never 
did  a  girl  appear  to  need  pity  less. 

'*Unde  Walter  is  off  again,  Maud.  I 
expect  he  has  a  season  tidcet^  and  is  abaid 
of  not  getting  fair  value  for  his  money." 

"I  will  not  allow  such  goings  on  from 
my  house!"  declared  Mrs.  Northcott, 
whose  exdtement  had  readied  boiling 
point,  and  continually  bubbled  over  with 
exdamations  of  this  kind. 

"He  won't  trouble  it  much  longer," 
whispered  Brownie,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  Maud. 

"Tou  think  uncle  wQI  return  before 
Friday  t"  enquired  Maud,  whose  new 
happiness  would  not  allow  her  to  look 
entirely  dismal 

Brownie  laughed  her  reply : 

**  Doubt  that  the  atari  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt — 

that  Uncle  Walter  will  be  here  on  the 
Fifth,  Maudie." 

After  luncheon,  Maud  led  Brownie  to 
her  own  room.  All  the  morning's  coldness 
and  lack  of  cordiality  had  d&Mtraeared; 
she  could  no  longer  accuse  Brownie 
of  coldness  to  Olement ;  whilst  for  her 
cousin's  part,  ten  minutes  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  her  vexation. 

'*  Brownie,"  began  Maud,  after  fidgeting 
about  the  room  n>r  some  time^  '^I  have  a 
piece  of  news  that  wiU  surprise  you ** 

"My  dailbg,*'  was  the  astonishing 
answer,  "I  know  all  about  it.  I  wondered 
whether  you  were  eoing  to  tell  me.  What 
a  trial  it  was  to  hold  my  tongue  during 
luncheon  !  I  am  so  glad,  Maudie  !  I  do 
congratulate  him,  and  you  too." 

"However  did  you  know.  Brownie t 
Nobody  had  any  idea — not  a  souL" 

Brownie's  answer  was  a  peal  of  happy 
laughter. 

"  The  cheque,  Maud  1  Besides,  every- 
body in  Middleton  knows  it  by  this  time — 
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both  too  deeply  engrossed  to  notiee  poor 
me.  I  Bhall  have  to  call  him  Andrew  now ; 
how  oddl  Olement  guessed  it,  too, 
Mandie ;  he  told  me  so.  Do  yon  know,  I 
really  do  faitend  that  he  shall  be  aetually 
here— in  this  very  house,  before  my  birth- 
day is  over." 

"  Ton  do  make  so  snre  about  it  all,"  ex- 
claimed Maud,  placing  her  arm  about  her 
cousin's  wiAit 

**  Of  course  I  do.  I  have  not  one  single 
doubt  now.  I  am  anxious  for  it  to  be  over, 
so  anadous ;  but  I  know  I  shall  succeed. 
Oh«  I  know  I  must!  Tou  will  see.  I  have 
arranged  every  single  detail — every  one. 
And  when  I — when  it  is  all  over— open 
sesame !  and  in  will  walk  Clement.  I  can 
see  bim  now^  -cM^t  you,  Maudf  I  can 
see  him  coming  into  the  room,  looking  so 
caselesB  and  proud^'ust  as  he  used  to  look. 
Ton  will  see  them  all  then !  How  they 
will  press  round,  each  struggling  to  be  the 
first  to  take  his  hand.  Ah,  they  will  be 
BOfoey  then— yes,  they  will— sorry  they 
have  so  bitterly  wronged  him.  They  won't 
be  able  to  say  enoagh.  And  you  know 
Clement's  way— dear  old  Olement:  'Oh, 
never  mind,  my  dear  fellow ; ' — ^I  can  hear 
him  say  it—'  it's  nothinff,'  he  will  say— 
'nothing  at  §XL*  And  then  he  will  toss 
back  his  hair,  just  as  he  does,  you  know, 
and  go  on  talking  about  something  else, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  since  he 
was  here  last.  I  can  picture  it  all.  And, 
Maudie  —  you  shall   help  me,  and    Mr. 

Anderson,  too Maudt  Maud!  what 

is  the  matter  t  '* 

Maud  was  staring  at  her  aghast,  yet  not 
daring  to  interrupt 

Brownie  was  intoxicated  with  her  hopes, 
carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm ;  it  seemed 
so  hard  a  blow  to  deal — a  blow  which  must 
make  Brownie  bite  the  dust,  which  must 
bnuk  away  her  brightness  for  ever,  dim 
the  I^ht  of  her  eyes,  and  crush  the  faith 
that  was  in  her. 

*' Brownie,  Brownie,  he  has  gone ! "  she 
cried,  at  last,  looking  pleadingly  into  her 
counn's  face,  as  though  to  implore  her  to 
be  ealm.    "  He  has  gone,  Brownia" 

"  Fes^  I  know,"  was  the  answer.  "  But 
he  will  come  back;  there  is  no  fear.  I 
will  tell  yon  a  secret,  Maudie :  I  have 
bribed  him." 

"  You  will  not  understandi"  said  Maud, 
reduced  almost  to  desperation.  "  Olement, 
Brownie — ^it  is  Olement  who  has  gone." 

Brownie's  only  answer  was  a  confident 
toss  of  the  head. 

''But,   darling,  I  was  at  Mr.  Staite's 


before  luncheon.  Olement  wmt  away  this 
morning.    He  has  gone  for — ^for  ever." 

Sinking  helplessly  into  a  chair.  Brownie 
stared  blankly  before  her.  It  was  difficult 
to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  Maud's 
words. 

"Olement  gone  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"It  is  true,  dear.  And,  Brownie,  it 
was  I  who  helped  to  drive  him  away.  I 
was  so  blind,"  she  continued,  dropping  on 
her  knees  by.  her  courin's  side,  and  looking 
pityingly  into  the  pale  face.  "I  did  not 
know  then.  You  were  so  much  together 
— ^you  and  Andrew,  I  mean.  I  knew  that 
he  wrote  to  you,  and  when  you  told  me 
about  Olement,  I  thought  you  meant  him 
— Andrew.  So  did  Olement,  darling.  It 
has  been  a  miserable  mistime  all  along. 
Olement  thought  so  too." 

"Thought  what,  Maud  t"  Brownie 
moaned.  *<  Don't  torture  me.  Tell  me, 
quickly,  for  pity's  sake.  What  did  Olement 
thmki" 

"That  you— that  you— that  it  was  Mr. 
Anderson — ^Andrew '' 

"  The  idea  ! "  exclaimed  Brownie. 
"How  could  any  one  be  so  absurd ! " 

The  absurdity  was  not  quite  so  evident 
to  Maud,  however,  as  it  appeared  to  her 
cousin. 

"I  had  no  thought  of  it  until  Olement 
spoke  to  me  a  few  days  ago,"  continued 
Maud.  "  He  asked  me  whether  you  liked 
— ^liked  Andrew ;  and  I  thought  you  did, 
and  I  told  him  so." 

Until  now  Brownie's  eyes  had  been  hot, 
and  dry,  and  staring;  but  at  last  the  team 
came  to  them  "  like  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven."  Bowing  her  head  almost  to  her 
knees,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
For,  although  Olement's  words  of  late  had 
led  her  to  make  snre  of  his  love,  it 
was  sweet  to  hear  that  he  had  actually 
confessed  it  to  Maud.  And,  if  he  did  really 
and  trulv  love  her,  what  did  it  matter 
though  all  else  should  fail  f 

'^I  know  what  to  do,  Maud,"  she  said, 
while  her  cousin  was  endeavouring  to 
gather  resolution  for  the  last  and  worst 
blow  of  all,  "  he  will  write  to  say  where 
he  is.  There  will  be  time  to  bring  him 
back  before  Friday  yetw  I  will  go  myself 
to  persuade  him  to  return." 

"But,  Brownie,"  was  Maud's  quiet 
answer,  "  he  has  not  gone  away  alone.  He 
did  not  go  straight  from  Mr.  Staite's  to 
the  station.  He  called  at  Mrs.  Oliver's. 
Oh,  I  am  afraid——  I  do  not  like  to  say 
it,  darling;  but  I  am  afraid  they  have 
gone  together." 
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Brownie  drew  her  tearful  face  from 
where  Maud  had  held  it  to  her  breast, 
and  looked  doubtingly  into  her  eyes.  Yes, 
before  this  morning,  she  bad  been  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Oliver.  She  could  not  put  aside 
Maud's  suggestion  as  ridiculous. 

"  But,"  she  pleaded,  presently,  "don't  be 
ashamed  of  me,  Maucl;  but,  if  he*-and 
you  did  say  so— if  he  really  doeE—he 
would  not— he  could  not  go  away  with 
MtB.  Oliver,  could  he  1 " 

Maud  knew  her  brother's  headstrong 
nature,  and  his  recent  desperate  state  of 
mind  too  well  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer; 
whilst  Brownie  remembered  how  con- 
stantly he  had  been  at  the  Nook,  and  how 
much  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Oliver. 

Suddenly  drjirg  her  eyes,  she  started  to 
her  feet. 

"I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  at  once, 
Maud.  That  will  decide  everything.  If 
she  is  still  at  home,  there  is  an  end  to 
these  horrible  suBpicicns  at  once;  if  not, 

and  we  find  that  Cltment then,"  she 

added  with  an  irrepressible  sob,  '^then 
there  may  as  well  be  an  end  to  every- 
thing." 

CHiiPTER  XXIV.      WAITING. 

Powerless  to  hinder  Brownie  from 
carrying  out  her  intention  of  visiting  the 
Nook,  Maud  determined  to  accompany  her, 
and  upon  reaching  Mrs.  Oliver's  door, 
it  was.  she  who  entered  the  house  to 
ascertain  the  best,  news  or  the  worst; 
whilst  Brownie  paced  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  staring  at  its  stone  walls,  as  if 
to  learn  her  fate  from  its  unexpressive  face. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  driven 
over  the  same  ground  a  month  or  more 
ago,  doubtful  whether  she  shopl4  $pd 
Oleic^eBt  dead  or  alive  at  her  journey^ 

A<^  had  been  a  question  of  life  or  death 
then ;  but  now,  she  told  herself,  it  was 
a  question  of  heaven  or  heU. 

At  last  Maud  came  slowly  along  the 
path,  stopping  to  fasten  the  gate  behind 
her— doing  everything  possible  to  post- 
pone the  time  for  speaking. 

"They  have  gone,  Maudl"  asked 
Brownie,    interpreting    her   cousin's   un- 

willingnesf.  ,    ,-     „ 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Oliver  has  gone,  darhng." 
"And  —  and     Clement     with      her, 

Maudl"  ^        „ 

"  Let  us  get  home/'  was  the  answer,  as 
Maud  half  pushed  Brownie  into  the 
carriage. 


"  And  Clement  with  her,  Maud  t "  she 
repeated. 

"  My  poor  gitl ;  what  can  I  say  to  you  t 
What  can  I  do  for  you  t " 

"Don't  speak  to  me  yet — ^presently," 
was  the  answer;  and  she  sat  staring 
blankly  before  her ;  dead  to  all  hope  since 
she  had  lost  Clement 

By-and-by  she  turned  her  agonised 
face  to  Maud : 

"  Tell  me  just  the  truth,  Maudia  Don't 
try  to  make  it  better  than  it  is.  Tell  me 
everything." 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  make  it  better, 
dear — nor  worse.  Fanny  told  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  can  understand;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing  — 
Clement  arrived  this  morning  just  iSter 
Uncle  Walter  left.  He  and  Mrs.  Oliver  were 
alone  for  about  half-an-hour ;  then  they 
went  away  together  in  Clement's  fly. 
Fanny  heard  him  tell  the  coachman  to 
hurry  so  as  to  catch  the  up  express.  That 
is  all  that  was  known;  there  is  not 
another  trace  of  them ;  no  clue  whatever 
to  their  destination." 

"  :But— but  about  Uncle  Walter  1 "  asked 
Brownie,  eager  to  be  mistress  of  the  whole 
situation. 

"  He  returned  after  Mrs.  Oliver  had  gone 
away  with  Clement.  He  had  been  at  the 
Nook  quite  early  this  mornings  he  stayed 
a  long  time,  and  then  went  away.  Upon 
his  arrival  this  second  time  Fanny  says  he 
was  like  a  madman— ^perfectly  furious.  It 
has  been  an  unhappy  household,  Brownie  1 
It  seems  there  was  a  regular  fracas  last 
night.  According  to  Fanny  the  place  was 
like  a  bear-garden;  and  Captain  Oliver 
actually  left  the  house  some  time  before 
Mr.  Litton,  vowing  all  kinds  of  awful 
things." 

"But,  Maud,"  said  Brownie,  "  I  do  not 
understand.  Why  was  undo  so  put  out 
upon  his  arrival  there  the  second  time^  and 
why  was  i©  there  rt  all  ^ " 

"I  do  not  understand  any  more  than 
you  do,  Brownie/'  Maud  answered ;  "only 
this — that  she  has  gone,  and  Clement  with 
her.  Poor.  Mrs.  Oliver  and  poor  Clement  1" 

And  Maud  remembered  her  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Oliver  on  the  previous  Saturday; 
how  that  she  bad  almost  begged  to  be 
jadged  leniently  for  some  act  at  that  time 
uncommitted. 

"  Maud,"  exclaimed  her  cousin,  "I  know 
it  is  wicked ;  but  I  bate  her.  I  do— I 
hate  her." 

And  not  another  word  was  exchanged 
,  until  they  reached  home. 
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''  So  all  your  plans  arie  upset,"  said  Maud, 
when  they  were  safely  in  her  room. 
'<  Brownie,  I  am  afraid,  in  any  case,  they 
would  have  ended  only  in  failura  Can't 
we  make  some  excuse  to  put  these  people 

**Pat  them  offt"  cried  Brownie  ex- 
citedly, ^'doyoutiiinkthat  I  shall  cease  my 
efforts  because  of  this  !  Clement  has  gone. 
Yes;  but  his  good  name  is  more  important 
than  ever,  ibid,  Maudie,  I  have  still  one 
hope.  No,"  she  added  quickly,  reading 
Maud's  disapproval  in  her  face,  '<I  do 
not  mean  that.  Not  that  sort  of  hope. 
Between  him  and  me  there  never  can  be 
anything  now;  never  anything.  But  he 
will  send  his  address.  I  am  sure  he  will. 
He  told  me  so  when  he  thought  of  going 
away  before.  Oh,  he  may,  Maud;  and,  if 
he  does,  I  will  go  to  him." 

•*  You  could  not.  Brownie ;  not 
while " 

"  But  I  could.  If  only  he  writes,  I  will. 
Nothing  in  all  the  world  shall  hinder  me. 
Do  you  not  see  how  much  he  has  at  stake  t 
As  for  me,  I  am  nothing.  I  wish  I  were 
dead.  He  must  have  money ;  and  to  obtain 
money  he  must  become  Henry's  partner.  I 
will  beg  and  implore,  him  to  come  back,  if 
only  for  a  few  hours.  Oh,  he  must  write ; 
there  are  two  whole  days  jet  before  Fri- 
day evening.  Then — then,"  she  added, 
with  an  hyfeterical  laugh,  "  they  will  all  be 
wishing  me  many  happy  returns  of  the 
dayl" 

The  postman  did  not  come  to  Eastwood 
that  evening,  and,  pleading  a  headache, 
tzdy  enough.  Brownie  went  early  to  bed. 

What  a  night  it  was  !  She  lay  awake, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  possibility  of 
receiidng  a  letter  the  next  morning ;  only 
to  know  disappointment  when  the  morn- 
mg  came.  All  day  she  waited  indoors, 
watching  for  hours  for  the  first  sight  of 
the  postman ;  so  that  Mrs.  Northcott  sug- 
gested that  she  was  expecting  birthday- 
cards  before  they  were  due. 

As  dmner  time  drew  near,  she  began  to 
look  thoroughly  ill,  and  the  sight  of  her 
own  face  in  the  glass  added  another  to  her 
anxieties.  Suppose  she  should  be  unable 
to  heai  up  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  1 

"You  wQl  have  no  roses  for  Friday, 
Margaret^"  said  Mrs.  Northcott ;  ''no  one 
would  believe  vou  were  looking  forward  to 
your  U^hday." 

"  I  am  not  lookbg  forward,  auntie,"  she 
snsweredi  with  difficulty  keeping  back  her 
tears. 

Ibe   gong   sounded   for  dinner ;  Mr. 


Litton  not  having  put  in  an  appearance 
since  his  journey  to  Mrs.  OUvei's,  the 
three  were  alona 

They  took  their  places  at  the  taUd  at 
half-past  seven ;  the  last  post  was  due  at 


Brownie  was  constantly  on  the  aleit; 
and  Maud,  watching  her,  could  imagine 
the  fearfcd  anxiety  that  oppressed  bsr. 
Suddenly,  rat  -  tat  -tat  t  Most  welconift  of 
sounds. 

Before  its  echo  died  away.  Brownie 
had  left  the  room,  to  return  the  next 
minute  waving  an  envelope  frantically 
above  her  head. 

"  From  Clement  1  from  Clement  1 " 
she  exclaimed;  and  placbg  it  in  her 
cousin's  hand,  sat  down^  and  bursi  into 
tears. 

Mrp.  Northcott  was  both  angry  aad 
curious^  begging  for  enlightenment^  while 
she  protested  against  this  disturbance  of 
her  meal 

Maud  at  last  read  the  letter.  Merely  a 
few  lines  dated  from  Number  Twelve, 
Bochester  Street,  Strand. 

But  the  address  was  the  moral  of  the 
letter. 

"  I  must  start  at  once,"  cried  Brownie, 
"I  can  just  catch  the  9.30." 

"Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Northcoti,  ''I 
demand  an  explanation  of  your  extra- 
ordinary behaviour.'^ 

To  have  satisfied  her,  however,  would 
have  defeated  all  Brownie's  schemea  Let 
Mrs.  Northcott  once  suspect  that  any  evil 
was  intended  against  her  brother,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  matter  at 
once. 

Maud  came  to  the  rescue;  takmg 
Brownie  apart  in  the  first  place,  and 
persuading  her  that  it  was  not  fit  she 
should  amve  in  London  late  at  nigkt; 
she  promised  that  there  should  be  nothing 
to  hinder  her  from  travelling  by  an  early 
train  in  the  morning. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  her  cousin,  Maud 
turned  to  Mrs.  Northcott,  telUng  her  that 
Clement  had,  some  time  ago,  threatened 
to  enlist;  that  Brownie  was  anxious  he 
should  remain  free  until  the  six  montht, 
appointed  by  his  father  wherein  to  i»ove 
his  innocence,  had  expired. 

Maud  was  endowed  with  an  admirable 
patience,  and  she  needed  it  all  this  even- 
ing. It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock  before 
she  bade  her  mother  good  night,  and  found 
her  way  to  Brownie's  room  to  inform  her 
of  the  success  which  had  attended  her 
efforts. 
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Bat,  tired  oat  and  worn  with  watching, 
Brownie  was  already  aaleep.  Looking 
round  the  room,  Maad  saw  that  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
morrow.  Her  ulster,  hat,  and  gloves 
were  all  put  ready  to  her  hand, 
and  on  the  dressing-table  stood  a  clock 
with  an  alarum— borrowed  from  one  of 
the  servants — and  set  at  half -past  six. 
Brownie  had  fallen  asleep  longhg  for  the 
niffht  to  pass ;  she  awoke  to  find  her  wish 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  November. 


PAINFUL  PLEASURES. 

The  other  day  I  took  train  from  Naples 
to  Pompeii.  It  was  a  fair,  sunny  morning, 
and  the  sea  was  like  steel,  mottled  with 
curved  lines  where  the  air  breathed  upon 
it  A  more  gladsome  sight  than  the 
promontories  which  bind  this  moat  gor- 
geous of  bays,  all  clear  to  view  in  the 
early  light;  than  the  various  shapes  of 
white  sails  upon  the  water;  and  the  dis- 
tant cliffs  of  Capri  against  the  horizon ;  a 
more  gladsome  sight,  I  say,  could  not  have 
been  offered  to  human  beings  by  dear 
Dame  Nature  in  her  best  mood. 

There  were  three  people  in  the  compart- 
ment with  ma  Two  were  Italians,  to 
whom,  of  course,  the  seascape  and  the  ex- 
hilarating air  were  familiar.^  They  read 
their  morning  newspapers  in  excusable 
neglect  of  things  external 

The  third  of  my  companions  was  of  a 
different  species.  I  did  not  at  first  know 
what  to  mt^e  of  him.  That  he  was  Anglo- 
Saxon  I  hardly  doubted.  But  the  "genus" 
is  now  so  unconscionably  comprehensive 
that  I  had  a  wide  field  for  conjecture  under 
this  one  heading.  Was  he  British  t  Was 
he  American)  Australian t  South  African) 
And,  if  British,  was  he  English,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  f 

To  tell  the  touth,  I  did  not  feel  irre- 
sistibly drawn  towards  him.  One  cannot 
help  one's  feelings.  Sympathy  and  an- 
tipathy are  impulses  which  will  not  be 
coerced.  They  are  as  wayward,  and  nearly 
as  strong,  as  love  itseli  I  can  hardly, 
therefore,  blame  myself  that  I  looked  with 
bat  little  affection  at  this  long,  lean  man, 
in  a  white  planter's  hat;  whose  bronzed 
face  and  mflamed  eyes,  whose  jaded 
expression,  and  whose  feverish  glances, 
first  at  one  window  of  the  carriage  and 
then  at  the  other,  with  his  suhBequenl 
rapid  usage  of  pencil  and  paper,  all  pro- 


? 


claimed  him  to  my  intelligence  as  a  globe- 
trotter of  the  most  compassionable  kind. 

My  Italian  companions,  now  and  then, 
peered  up  at  our  friend.  His  energy  of 
body  and  mind  astonished  them.  But 
they  contented  themselves,  I  suppose,  with 
the  explanation  that  is  at  all  times  to  hand 
for  elucidation  of  the  like  mysteries  of 
conduct.  They  assumed  that  he  was 
English,  and,  since  he  was  English,  he  was 
a  chartered  eccentric. 

By-and-by  the  stranger  paused  in  his  hot 
chase  and  record  of  impressions.  He 
looked  at  us,  his  associates,  as  if  he  had 
not  hitherto  heeded  us.  The  Italians  he 
dismissed  from  notice  immediately.  Upon 
me,  however,  his  gaze  paused ;  and  then, 
curtly,  he  said :  '*  Going  to  Pompeii) " 

Of  course,  this  was  monstroua  We  had 
not  been  introduced,  you  know.  And  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  tarry  to  reflect 
whether  it  might  be  less  pleasiDg  to  me  to 
be  interrogated  than  to  him  to  interrogate. 
But  it  solved  the  riddle  for  me.  I  knew 
he  was  not  a  Briton.  He  was  a  Golonist, 
or  an  American. 

His  whole  sad  story  soon  flowed  forth. 
He  was  an  Australian,  who  was  under  con- 
tract to  go  round  the  world  in  about  four 
months,  visiting,  in  the  time,  the  majority 
of  the  large  cities  and  famous  natural 
wonders  of  the  earth.  He  had  already 
been  out  three  months ;  his  contract  waa 
broken.  In  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts 
he  had  hitherto  failed  to  see  Europe  north 
of  Naples.  Bome,  Venice,  Florence,  the 
Etviera,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Paris,  and 
England  were  still  before  him.  He  sighed 
and  sucked  his  pencil,  as  he  plaintively  told 
me,  what  was  sufficiently  apparent,  that  he 
was  **  a  bit  worn  and  out  of  condition  with 
all  this  bustling  about" 

He  had  just  arrived  in  Naples  from 
Palestine.  The  sun  of  Jerusalem  had  in- 
flamed his  eyes.  He  did  not  think  the 
Holy  Liwd  half  so  interesting  as  his  Bible 
depicted  it.  But  the  hotel  in  Jerusalem 
excited  his  admiration.  He  told  me  what 
he  had  eaten  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  his 
bill — ^justifying  his  enthusiasm,  as  it  seemed 
to  me. 

He  also  kindly  warned  me  against  a 
certain  purveyor  of  donkeys  at  Jaffa,  who, 
I  judge,  had  hired  out  to  him  an  animal 
with  more  vices  and  fewer  virtues  than  the 
average  ass  may  be  supposed  to  possesa 

But  what  most  grieved  his  soul  at  the 
moment  was  the  recollection  of  the  miaery 
of  the  journey  he  had  made  only  the 
previous  day— from  Brindiai  to  NapleiL 
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^  Tou  bet,  nr,"  he  moaned,  ''  Fve  had 
tome  bad  times  in  my  life;  bat  that  trayel 
w«8-one  of  the  wont.  I  ate  a  bnn  at  one 
darned  little  station,  and  was  going  ri^ht 
on  to  something  else,  when  the  engine 
began  to  move.  Jost  because  I  was  a 
stranger,  they  never  told  me  when  the 
train  would  ga  But  I  took  to  my  heels, 
and  jumped  in ;  and  that  bun  will  be  paid 
for  by  some  one  else.  After  that,  I  never 
stirred  from  the  cars ;  for,  you  see,  if  I  was 
once  to  lose  my  furniture,  I'd  never  get  it 
again,  because  I  don't  talk  anything  but 
English.  There  was  not  a  soul  I  spoke  to 
on  that  line  who  could  understand  me.'' 

He  said  this  last  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
declaring  that  he  had  lately  experienced 
an  earthquake;  that  the  earthquake  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  all  his  relations ; 
and  that  he  alone  of  his  clan  survived  to 
be  the  narrator  of  the  awful  event. 

Chance  parted  us  at  the  Pompeii  Station. 
The  Australian  had  had  his  presentiments 
about  the  sufferings  to  be  undergone,  even 
in  a  dead  city  we  Pompeii;  and  I  had 
made  bold  to  try  and  console  him  with 
the  offer  of  my  compuiionship.  He  had 
jumped  at  the  offer  like  a  hungry  trout  at 
a  fly.  With  an  intermediary  between  him- 
self and  the  guide — whom  the  authorities 
g^ve  to  the  stranger  in  exchange  for  the 
two  francs  which  he  pays  to  enter  the  city 
— ^my  fnend  declared  that  he  could  almost 
look  forward  to  a  happy  day.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  As  I  have  said,  we  were 
squumted.  Instead  ef  takbg  breakfast 
with  me  before  going  through  the  trial  of 
being  "personally  conducted,"  my  luckless 
friend  was  snapped  up  straightway  by  a 
guide.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  were  his  up- 
lifted hands,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  decline 
the  guide's  companionship.  And  so,  for  the 
ensuing  hour  and  a  half,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  wae  saddled  with  the  guide  as  fast  as 
ever  a  victim  was  held  by  his  incubus. 
The  guide  would  talk  Italian  or  French ; 
and  my  poor  friend  would  say  ''Yes,  yes," 
and  long  for  the  moment  when  he  had 
done  with  Pompeii. 

Then  are  certain  so-called  pleasures 
which  may,  without  a  suspicion  of  ex- 
aggeration, be  said  to  be  more  insufferable 
than  the  average  pain,  which  declares  itself 
hmieatly.  The  man  who  embraces  one  or 
other  of  these  pleasures  is  doubly  wronged. 
He  is  duped  by  the  disguise  w  bich  ensnares 
him.  And  he  is  wronged  by  the  suffering 
he  is  called  upon  to  bear,  where  ho  reason- 
ablv  hoped  to  revel  in  enjoyment. 

Again,  there  are  certain  pleasures — and 


their  number  is  legion — irhich,  with  mis' 
use,  speedily  transform  themselves  into 
tortures.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these 
are  well  known  to  us.  Moralists  from  all 
time  have  prattled  of  them ;  or  built  upon 
them  portly  volumes,  for  their  own  fame, 
and  the  world's  warning.  Solomon,  and 
lesser  men,  have  tested  them,  and  been 
^illusionecL 

Travel  is  one  of  these  pleasures.  It 
may  in  the  long  run  be  compared  to  the 
sugar  which — it  tradition  is  to  be  believed 
—  the  shrewd  confectioner  offers  <'ad 
libitum  "  to  his  apprentice  when  the  fond 
youth  enters  his  shop,  seduced  by  the  love 
of  comfits.  The  boy  makes  himself  ill 
without  loss  of  time;  the  confisctioner 
smiles  and  rubs  his  hands ;  and  henceforth 
the  lambs  and  lions  of  sugar,  the  sweet 
cakes,  and  the  toffee  of  the  establishment 
are  as  secure  as  if  they  were  under  the 
watch  and  ward  of  an  octogenarian,  the 
victim  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Our  Australian  friend  had  ridden  his 
horse  too  hard.  Not  a  little  pain  was  the 
consequence.  He  had  suffocated  his  in- 
telligence with  the  plethora  of  facts  and 
sights  which  he  had  pressed  upon  it, 
demanding  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
digest  them  all  on  the  instant  That  he 
hMi  wearied  hii  body  was  also  sufficiently 
apparent  I  dare  say  if  the  physical  part 
of  him  could  have  been  put  to  the  question, 
and  compelled  to  answer  truthfully,  it 
would  have  replied,  that  of  all  the  toils  it 
had  been  called  upon  to  endure  since  it 
became  a  sensitive  entity,  this  toil  of 
pleasure  was  the  most  detestable. 

In  the  beginning,  travel  is  delightful; 
even  as  the  first  ten  or  twelve  mouthfuls 
of  toffee  are,  to  the  eager  apprentice,  a 
celestial  indulgence.  Bat  by-and-by  much 
system  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  aroma 
of  pleasure  that  accompanies  the  earlier  ex- 
perience. The  novelty  of  movement  and 
the  beauty  of  the  world  are  less  attractive 
when  a  month  has  passed.  The  imagina- 
tion annoys  its  master  with  pictures  of  the 
felicity  of  home-rest  such  as  it  would  have 
ridiculed  six  weeks  previously.  There  is 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  truth  in  such 
representations.  Thia^  however,  is  of 
course  nothing  to  the  imagination,  which 
prefers  the  fdse  to  the  true.  And,  like- 
wise, the  traveller  unaccountably  finds 
himself  getting  prone  to  scoff  at  the  sweet 
spots  on  the  world's  surface,  which  were 
his  original  object  of  pursuit,  and  which 
univerMl  testimony  applauds  for  the 
witchery  of  their  charm.    He  presumes  to 
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think  that  his  native  village  of  Dullborough- 
cnm-Slow  ia  more  encbantiDg  than  Naples, 
and  more  lively  than  Vienna. 

But  there  are  worse  pains,  or  pleasures 
in  decadenee,  than  excessive  travel  I 
suppose  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  passion  of  love.  Here,  however,  all 
of  us  ob  not  suffer  alike.  If  the  poets  may 
be  believed,  they  are  the  chief  victims. 
It  is  a  theme  they  never  tire  of  discussing. 
When  first  they  set  eyes  on  the  fair  one, 
all  was  ecstasy.  The  world  was  suddenly 
made  radiant  The  sun  itself  was  dwarfed 
by  the  light  that  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
and  from  the  responsive  light  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  she  has  ensnared.  Everything 
is  metamorphosed ;  because  the  man  him- 
self has  suddenly  undergcne  a  metamor- 
phosis. Duly  comes  the  reaction.  It  does 
not  matter  in  what  guiee  or  stage  of  the 
passion,  it  comes.  That  it  comes  eventually 
is  sDfficient, 

This  is  the  moment  when  the  poet  finds 
the  world  appallingly  blank  and  obscure. 
He  is  conscious  of  but  one  thing  :  that  he 
Euffers  where  he  expected  to  find  perennial 
pleasure.  Had  he  loved  with  less  energy, 
he  would  have  suffered  less. 

Of  course  it  is  ab&urd  to  talk  rea£on  to 
lovers.  Nature  mmt  be  changed  ere  they 
will  be  affected  by  it. 

For  this  draught  of  bitter  sweet 
there  is  no  remedy.  Our  children  must 
drink  it  or  not,  accoidJsg  to  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  who  may  or  may  not  tender  the 
chalice  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  form  we 
are  bound  to  warn  them.  But  we  are 
scarcely  likely  to  divert  our  offspring 
into  the  path  of  judicious  affection  which 
maturity  has  taught  us  is  best  for  us. 

There  are  also  occupations  which,  though 
formerly  a  source  of  pure,  invigorating 
pleasure,  in  time  become  dire  pains.  It 
may  be  that  the  change  is  wrought  un- 
consciously. We  have  not  seen  the  line 
of  demarcation  which  indicates  the  '^ne 
plus  ultra  '*  of  pleasure.  We  have  worked, 
and  worked,  and  exhausted  the  charm  of 
the  hobby,  unwittingly.  And  the  more 
ardently  we  have  embraced  the  pleasure, 
the  more  impossible  it  becomes  to  get 
severed  from  it.  Not  that  we  desire  this. 
But  our  physician,  if  le  be  a  shrewd 
diagnofier,  wUl,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounce the  need  of  this  divorce.  *'You 
have  killed  }  our  pleasure/'  he  might  well 
say.  "  You  must  either  cut  yourself  adrift 
from  its  corpse,  or  be  content  to  die  a  slow 
and  disagreeable  death  in  company  with 
the  dead  body." 


You  may  see  a  thousand  examples  of 
this  kind  of  deplorable  folly  in  every 
(quare  mile  of  the  metropolis.  Even 
though  you  do  not  know  the  men  as  in- 
dividuals, you  may  know  ti^em  as  types. 
The  business  man,  with  abstracted  gase, 
bent  head,  lip  of  iron,  and  eye  of  ice ;  the 
business  man,  who  moves  through  the 
streets  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  world  in 
which  he  has  no  share;  who  sits  at  his 
desk  for  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  with  no  wandering  thought  to  in- 
vigorate his  bedulled  and  harassed  brain ; 
who  talks  mechanically,  except  on  the  one 
subject  of  his  trade;  who  eats  only  in 
order  that  he  may  return  refreshed  to  his 
counting-house ;  who  to  his  sorrowful  wife 
is  less  like  a  man  than  a  bale  of  merchant- 
able goods;  and  who  regards  his  male 
offspring  as  but  so  many  chips  of  his  own 
counter,  to  be  fashioned  into  mortals  as 
wooden  and  soulless  as  himself — this  man 
is  the  type  of  many  to  be  found  in  all 
large  cities.  He  entered  life  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  just  those  capacities 
that  might  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
merchant  prince.  His  business  was  all  in 
all  to  him.  At  first  it  was  a  pleasure — an 
honourable  and  laudable  pleasure,  more- 
over. ^  But  it  comes  to  this,  in  only  too 
many  instances.  He  pays  the  penalty  for 
his  over-appreciation  of  his  pleasure.  The 
pleasure  beccmes  a  pain  of  so  avaricious  a 
nature,  that  it  denits  access  to  any  genuine 
pleasure  which  sues  for  admission  into  the 
mind  it  has  so  cruelly  monopolised. 

In  brisk  contrast  with  this  grave  form 
of  pleasure  transformed,  we  may  mention 
a  painful  pleasure,  which,  in  our  day,  draws 
votaries  as  it  never  before  drew  them.  The 
pain  of  this  pleasure  is  at  first  so  much 
more  decided  than  the  pleasure  itself,  that 
one  wonders  how  the  latter  is  able  to  over- 
master it.  In  truth,  however,  other  in- 
fluences of  a  different  kind  here  come  into 
operation.  Fashion,  and  the  love  of  imi- 
tation are  as  potent  agents  upon  conduct 
as  moralists  and  mere  sensation  itself.  And 
these  are  the  two  prime  forces  which  lead 
the  innocent  youth  of  the  land  to  put  the 
first  pipe  between  the  lips,  and  to  blow 
out  the  smoke  of  their  fancy  in  grievous 
vexation  of  stomach. 

Like  sea-sickness,  the  pain  consequent 
upon  this  early  indulgence  is  truly  inde- 
scribablei  Its  effects  upon  the  mind  of  the 
victim  are  the  converse  of  those  of  love 
upon  the  hearts  of  lovers.  How  ghastly 
the  world  1  With  what  a  dim  pall  of  woe 
are  all  things  clad  1    How  mfinite  the  suf- 
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fering  amid  men  and  beasts,  doomed  for- 
taitously  to  inhabit  a  globe  so  cheerless/ so 
crael  I  And  how  odious  a  bnite  the  friend 
who  offered  the  fatal  cigar,  which  it  seemed 
an  act  of  wesdmess  to  decline  1 

Some  of  OS  pass  through  this  stage  by 
degreesy  which,  if  somewhat  undignified, 
do,  at  any  rate,  modify  the  acuteness  of 
the  pain  which  attends  upon  a  single  bold 
effort  to  smoke  like  a  practbed  adult.  I 
oonfesB  my  own  judicious  depravity  of  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  There  were  several 
of  Ufl  together  in  one  comer  of  the  play- 
ground. The  eldest  may  have  been  twelve 
years  of  age.  I  was  ten.  Fnmarole,  a 
d«rk-akinned  urchin  from  some  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  had  received  a  fine  cake 
by  the  carrier.  It  was  indeed  an  excellent 
cake.  Moreover,  the  cake  was  wrapped  in 
a  fold  of  thickish  brown  paper,  rather  more 
hiTBute  than  is  the  mode  with  ordinary 
brown  paper.  Thus  Fate  pat  the  tempta- 
tion in  our  way. 

The  cake  eaten,  we  divided  the  brown 
paper,  and  rolled  it  into  as  many  cigars 
as  there  were  individual?.  Then,  with  a 
keen  eye  of  watch  towards  the  gate  by 
which  our  master  came  and  went,  we  lit 
our  cigars,  and  timidly  inhaled  the  horrid 
smoke.  It  weHa  magnificent;  but  it  was 
not  genuine.  Yet,  though  innocent  of 
tobacco,  the  things  had  a  sad  effect  upon 
three  or'  four  of  us.  Famarole  himself 
was  untouched  by  the  hand  of  suffering. 
It  was  extraordinary  what  a  man  of  the 
world  was  this  West  Indian  boy  still  some 
years  distant  from  his  teens.  He  puffed 
and  smiled,  and  said  it  was  awfully  nice ; 
nor  did  his  stomach  bear  witness  against 
hiiri.  And  other  hardened  boys  did  like 
Fumarole. 

But  I,  on  my  partj  and  Smithers  and 
Buffer  and  Bonaldson  respectively,  paid 
the  penalty  for  our  presumption.  Why 
should  I  renew  the  pangs  of  the  past  by  a 
recital  of  themt  Snffice  to  say  that  I 
withdrew  to  another  comer  of  the  play- 
ground, pretending  that  I  wished  to  'water 
a  radish  I  was  cultivating  in  a  little 
garden  of  my  own.  There  I  sat  me  down 
on  the  railing  and  sighed.  And  there, 
half-an-hour  afterwiu^ds,  I  was  found  by  the 
master,  still  sighing.  But  kind  Heaven 
now  came  to  my  aid  with  compensations. 
It  was  assumed  that  I  was  ilL  And  so  I 
was  sent  upstairs  to  the  matron,  who  gave 
me  delicacies,  and  ordered  me  to  bad  when 
the  delicacies  were  eaten. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  well  not  to 
-expect  Heaven  to  provide  compensations 


when  we  misuse  the  gifts  or  opportunities 
that  are  put  before  us.  Then,  if  the  com- 
pensations appear,  they  are  the  more 
welcome.  Above  all,  it  is  injudicious  to 
be  gluttons  in  pursuit  of  what  we  conceive 
to  ba  pleasures.  Otherwise  our  pleasures 
will,  without  fail,  turn  to  scourges.  There 
are  few  things  more  dbagreeable  than  to  be 
deceived  by  the  person  whom  we  esteemed 
the  dearest  of  our  friends. 


SOME  ODD  IDEAS. 

The  Odd  Ideas  which  the  over-fanciful 
minds  of  philosophers  and  so-called  men 
of  science  have  brought  forth,  necessarily 
provoke  a  smile  of  mbgled  wonder  and 
pity,  they  are  at  once  so  grotesque  and 
so  futile.  As  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,  so  these  restless  spirits  have 
indulged  in  speculations  on  subjects  the 
most  mysterious  and  remote:  subjects 
which  common-sense  is  content  to  leave 
alone,  as  lying  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
reason,  and  offering  no  prospeipb  of  useful 
inquiry  or  fruitful  research.  Even  the 
Creation  has  not  been  safe  from  their 
unprofitible  ingenuity.  Ohevreau,  in 
his  *^Histoire  du  Monde,"  records  that 
some  authorities  have  fixed  this  event  as 
having  taken  place  in  Spring ;  others  are 
obliging  enough  to  furnish  the  precise 
date,  namely,  Friday,  September  the  sixth, 
at  four  o^dock  p.m. ;  while  others  go  in  for 
December  the  twenty-fourth.  An  Italian 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one 
Baurdi,  informed  the  Abb6  Barthelemy 
that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  an  abridge- 
ment of  "Universal  History,"  which  he 
intended  to  preface  with  a  solution  of  a 
problem  of  the  highest  importance,  both 
for  astronomy  and  history;  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  exact  point  of' the 
heavens  in  which  the  Creator  placed  the  sun 
when  the  world  was  being  made !  The  TaU 
mudists  are  able  to  furnish  us  with  exact 
details  of  the  incidents  that  marked  some  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  on  which  Adam  was 
created.  Thus,  during  the  first  hour,  the 
Creator  kneaded  the  dust  from  which  the 
First  Man  was  fashioned,  and  it  soon 
became  an  embryo.  Second  houri  Adam 
was  able  to  stand  Upon  his  feet.  Fourth 
hour,  God  summoned  him,  and  bade  him 
give  to  the  animak  the  names  they  were 
to  be  known  by.  Seventh  hour,  marriage 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  whose  hair  had  been 
exquisitely  curled  for  the  occasion  I  Tenth 
hou<*,  Adam  siane'f.     Eleventh  hour,  h» 
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was  judged,  and  baniahed  from  Paradise. 
Twelfth  hour,  he  began  to  experience  the 
faiigne  and  pain  of  labour. 

Adam,  it  10  said,  when  firat  created 
stretched  firom  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other ;  but,  after  he  had  sinned,  the 
Creator  passed  His  hand  npon  him  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  measurement  of  one 
hundred  ells.  Others  add  that  this  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  ancels,  who 
were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  his 
original  gigantic  proportiona 
^  According  to  Mon^ri,  Adam  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  aU  the  sciences,  and 
especially  of  astrology,  many  secrets  of 
which  he  communicated  to  his  children ; 
and  he  engrayed  upon  two  tables  Tarions 
observations  he  had  made  on  the  course  of 
thestara 

A  man  so  learned  would  haye  been 
much  to  blame  if  he  had  not  been  willing 
that  his  descendants  should  profit  by  his 
acquirements ;  and,  accordingly,  he  wrote 
a  couple  of  treatises— one  on  the  Creation, 
tibe  other  on  the  Diyinity — two  subjects, 
on  both  of  which  he  was  in  a  position  to 
give  the  world  some  interesting  informa- 
tion. Who  will  not  regret  uiat  those 
books— original  in  the  strictest  sense — 
have  not  come  down  to  us  I  It  would 
seem  that  they  escaped  destruction  at  the 
Deluge,  for  a  Mohammedan  writer  asserts 
that  when  Abraham  visited  the  land  of  the 
Sabeans,  he  opened  Adam's  portmanteau, 
and  found  there  his  venerable  ancestor's 
two  precious  volumea  Some  rabbis  at- 
tribute to  Adam  the  compositioa  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first  Psalm  I 

But  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  idea 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  visionary  An- 
toinette Boorigaon,  who  died  in  1680,  and 
whose  revelations  are  recorded  in  the 
"Vie  Continu^e  de  Mademoiselle  Bourig- 
noa"  She  protested  that  Ood  revealed 
to  her,  spiritually,  Adam,  the  first  man, 
whose  body  was  purer  and  more  trans- 
parent than  crystal,  and  as  light  as  air;  in 
which  and  through  which  could  be  seen  the 
vessels  and  channels  of  light  which  trans- 

Sired  through  every  pore — vessels  wherein 
owed  liquids  of  all  kinds  and  all  coburs, 
brmht  and  diaphanous,  not  only  water, 
and  milk,  and  wine,  but  fire,  air,  and  other 
''elemental  substances.^'  His  movements 
were  admirably  harmonious;  every thmg 
obeyed  him,  nothing  resisted  him,  nothing 
could  injure  him.  He  was  much  taller  than 
any  of  his  present  deacendants,  with  hair 
short  and  curly,  borderins  upon  black,  and 
wore  on  the  upper  lip  a  alight  mouatache. 


The  Temptation  and  the  Fall,  as  related 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  are  subjects  which« 
as  one  can  well  imagine,  have  proved 
fruitful  in  conjectures  to  the  rabbis,  the 
eccleaiaatieal  writers,  and  the  visionaries  of 
all  countries  and  perioda  Thus,  some 
pretend  that  it  was  the  spectacle  of  the 
loving  careaaes  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
Paradiaiaeal  innocence  which  filled  the 
Serpent  with  a  furious  jealousy,  and  that« 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  Adam,  he  persnaded 
Adam's  wife  to  eat  of  the  Forbidiien 
Fruit  Others  affirm  that  Eve,  misrepre- 
senting the  Divine  words,  and  informing 
the  Serpent  that  Ood  had  forbidden  her  to 
eat  of  this  tree,  or  to  toach  it^  the  Tempter 
seised  her,  and  pushed  her  against  it;  and 
that  then,  on  his  pointing  out  to  her  that 
the  had  sufiered  no  harm  from  the  contact, 
she  was  persuaded  that  she  would  also 
suffer  no  harm  from  eating  of  it — a  con- 
viction which  her  descendants  have  had 
the  greatest  reasons  for  regretting. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  form  which  the 
Tempter  assumed  in  order  to  beguile  the 
too  credulous  Eve.  One  is  that  Sammael, 
the  Prince  of  Demons,  presented  hiaaself 
mounted  on  a  serpent  as  big  as  a  camel; 
another,  just  as  accurate,  that  the  Serpent 
had  borrowed  the  enticing  countenance  of 
a  young  girl — a  tradition  adopted  by  some 
of  the  mediievid  artista 

Opinions  differed  also  as  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  Adam  enjoyed  Paradise 
before  he  sinned.  To  these  Dante  refers 
in  the  "Paradise,"  czzvL,  139-142,  thus 
rendered  by  Gary : 

Upon  the  monmi 
Most  high  above  the  waters,  all  my  life^ 
Both  innocent  and  guilty,  did  but  ve&eh 
From  the  fint  bom  to  that  wbkh  eometh  mesl 
(As  the  lun  changes  quarter)  to  the  sixths 

So  that,  in  Dante's  belief,  our  First 
Parents  spent  only  nine  hours  in  £den, 
both  before  and  after  the  Fall  inoladed. 
And  so,  in  th^  <<Historia  Sabastiea''  of 
Petms  Oemastor,  we  read:  '^Lividnm 
fradunt  eos  fuisse  fai  Paradiso  septem 
horas." 

We  are  naturally  led  on  to  enquire 
where  was  Eden — this  Paradise  which  our 
First  Parents  so  quickly  forfeited  t  Among 
the  Hebrew  traditions  recorded  by  Saint 
Jerome, is  one  totheeffect  that  itwas  created 
before  the  world  came  into  ezisteneei  and 
therefore  lay  beyond  its  limits.  Moses  Bar 
Gepha  places  it  midway  between  the  earth 
and  the  firmament  Some  one  eoneeived 
the  odd  idea  that  it  was  on  a  mountain 
which  reached  nearly  to  the  moon;  and 
some  one  else  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
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third  legion  of  tbeair,andwaBUg^i0rthan 
All  the  monntaiBs  of  the  earth  by  tir enty 
dibits,  80  that  the  Deluge  was  unable  to 
reaeh  it  Morinns  preaervea  a  theory 
that,  before  the  Fall,  the  whole  earth  was 
Paradise — ^was,  kk  fact,  situated  in  Eden, 
in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  festivities  and. 
felidtieSk  Then  as  to  its  dimensions: 
While  I^hraem  Syms  maintains  that  it 
sorronnded  the  earth,  Johannes  Tostatos 
restricts  it  to  an  area  of  forty  miles  in 
dreoit^HEKimething  lefts  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  othexe  have  made  it  extend 
oyer  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
lumng  omitted  to  specify  the  kind  of  fmit 
of  wmch  Adam  and  Eve  partook  in  the 
Gtarden,  his  silence  has  gtrea  rise  to  a  host 
of  odd  ideas.  Some  persons  assert  tiiat  it 
waa  an  apple;  others,  citron  or  pomegranate. 
Milton  is  wisely  vague : 

A  goodly  tree 

Xiadeii,  with  fmit  of  finest  eoloan  mixed, 

Baddy  and  gold. 

The  Babbi  Solomon  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Moses  purposely  concealed  the  name 
of  the  fruit,  *'  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  for 
fear  it  would  always  bo  regarded  with 
aversion. 

According  to  Saint  Jerome,  Adam  was 
buried  at  Hebron;  according  to  other 
authorities,  on  Calvary.  But  both  these 
statements  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
neither  Hebron  nor  Calvary  existed  before 
the  Daloffe.  •'  If  this  should  trouble  you," 
says  Bayle,  "  Bar  Cepha  will  repeat  to  you 
the  assertion  of  a  doctor  much  esteemed  in 
Syriai  that  Noah  dwelt  hi  Judsea;  that  he 
planted  in  the  plains  of  Sodom  the  cedars 
of  which  he  built  the  ark ;  that  he  carried 
with  liim  into  the  ark  the  bones  of  Adam ; 
that|  after  abandoning  the  ark,  he  shared 
out  the  bones  among  his  sons ;  that  the 
skull  fell  to  Shem,  and  that  Shem's 
descendants,  being  put  into  possession  of 
JudsBs,  they  interred  this  skuU  on  the  spot 
where  Aden's  tomb  had  formerly  stood." 

But  in  Odd  Ideas  on  these,  and  other 
sabjeets,  the  modems  do  not  fsll  far  below 
the  etandttd  of  the  Babbis  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  A  French  advocate,  Jean 
la  F^roD,  who  iourished  in  the  later  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  a  pretty 
taste  in  matters  of  heraldry,  was  good 
enough  to  lay  down  Adam's  coat-of-arms. 
They  were  simplicity  itself  —  three  fig- 
leaves  1  Henrion,  a  member  of  tiie  French 
Academy,  and,  in  his  day,  of  some  repute 
aa  an  OrientaUst^  undertook  a  series  of 


researches  into  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  Andents.  That  the  Academy  mi^t 
have  an  idea  of  the  treat  in  store  for  thenii 
he  brought  forward  a  kind  of  chronol<^;ical 
scale  of  the  different  statures  of  eminent 
personages  from  the  Creation  down  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  As,  for  example :  Adam 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height ;  Eve,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  nine  and  three- 
quarter  mches ;  Noah,  one  hundred  and 
three  feet;  Abraham,  twenty-seven  feet; 
Moses,  fifteen  ftet;  Hercules,  ten  feet; 
Alexander,  six  feet;  and  Julius  Csesar,  five 
feet  If  this  process  of  diminution  had 
continued,  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the. 
insignificance  to  which,  by  this  time,  man 
would  have  been  reduced  1 

Escorbiac,  a  wretched  French  versifier, 
published,  in  1613,  "The  Christiad,"  a 
poem,  in  which  he  included,  among  tiie 
sins  which  have  fiooded  the  world  since 
the  Fail,  the  making  of  bad  rum.  In  the 
following  century,  another  litterateur,  the 
Chevalier  de  Causans,  professed  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  Original  Sin  and 
the  Trinity  by  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  He  announced  that  he  had  deposited 
with  a  notary  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  as  the  reward  of  those 
who  succeeded  in  refuting  his  demonstra- 
tion. But,  as  he  would  not  admit  that  he 
was  beaten,  the  payment  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  was  postponed 
sine  die. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  audacious  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  Adam  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  First  Man.  Isaac  de  la  Peyr^re,  in  his 
odd  book,  "Prseadamitse^  sen  Exercitatio 
super  versibus  12,  13,  14,  capitis  V  E^is- 
tolse  B.  Pauli  ad  Bomanos,"  attempts  to 
prove  that  there  were  two  creations  of 
men:  the  first,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  when  God  created 
man,  male  and  female,  which  must  mean, 
he  says,  the  creation  of  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
the  OentQes;  the  second  did  not  take 
place  until  long  afterwards,  when  Adam 
was  created  to  become  the  father  of  the 
Jews.  Those  who  accepted  this  theory 
were  called  Preadamites ;  the  author,  how- 
ever, was  compelled  to  abjure  it  at  the 
feet  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventii. 

A  few  Odd  Ideas,  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, we  shall  bring  together  without  any 
attempt  at  classification. 

Olaiis  Budbeck,  a  Swedish  phQosopher, 
who  died  in  1740,  maintains  in  his  '<Kh- 
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Ayidogia  Bibliea,"  that  the  ''selavim," 
on  whMh  the  Hebrews  were  nouriahed  in 
the  wilderness,  were  not  loctuts  or  grass- 
hoppers, but  herrings ! 

In  one  of  the  Norwegian  fiords,  on  the 
aeoond  of  November,  1587,  were  caught 
two  members  of  this  well-known  family, 
on  which,  through  some  strange  mystifica- 
tioBy  people  thought  they  could  trace  the 
peculiar  marks  which  had  been  observed 
OB  another  fish  of  the  same  kind  caught  in 
Fomerania,  on  the  second  of  May,  1566. 
These  hmrings  caused  quite  a  sensation,  as 
well  they  might,  if  one  accepts  the  expla- 
nation gravely  put  forward  by  Tobias 
IS^ba^  in  his  "Oonjectura  Halieutica" 
(1596),  that  they  solved  the  secrets  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  furnished 
remarkably  clear  prophecies  of  the  Church 
Militant  1  What  a  kettle  of  fish  to  be 
Blue  I 

Origen  has  an  Odd  Idea  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  He  i^rmed  that 
the  treacherous  Apostle  desired  to  an- 
ticipate the  death  of  his  Divine  Master, 
hoping  to  meet  Him  in  the  other  world  and 
obtain  His  pardon.  A  sect  arose  in  the 
same  country,  who  were  known  as  Caioites. 
They  worshipped  as  saints  those  whom  the 
Gliiirch  most  strenuously  condemned,  such 
as  Gain,  Korah,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom;  and  to  Judas  Iscariot  they  ren- 
dered a  special  homage,  on  the  ground 
that^  but  for  his  treason,  mankind  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  blessings  which 
flowed  from  the  death  of  the  Saviour. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Judas 
laeaiiot  found  an  ingenious  apologist  in 
De  Qoincey, 

In  his  second  series  of  ''The  Pleasures 
of  Life,^'  Sir  John  Lubbock  suggeata  a 
number  of  occupations  which  may  be  re- 
eerved  for  men  in  the  eternal  future. 

A  Jesuit  writer,  Gabriel  Henao,  pub- 
lished, in  1652,  a  ponderous  folio,  entitled 
<^£mpyreologia,Beu  Philosophia  Christiana 
de  Empyreo  Goelo,"  in  which  he  describes, 
with  much  detail,  the  felicity  of  Paradise, 
and  promises  us  concerts  of  instrumental 
mode,  as  upon  earth. 

But  this  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
particularity  in  which  another  Jesuit, 
Louis  Heniiquez,  indulges  in  his  **  Occupa- 
tion des  Saints  dans  le  Giel."  According 
to  him,  the  Christian  heaven  will  differ  but 
little  from  the  Mohammedan  paradise. 
There  will  be  public  baths  of  the  most  de- 
licious character,  in  which  everybody  will 
swim  like  fishes,  and  sing  as  melodiously 
as  nightingales.   The  angels  will  be  attired 


in  female  costumes,  made  of  the  richest 
stuffs,  and  will  regale  the  saints  with  the 
sight  of  their  curled  tresses,  thehr  gay 
« tempestuous  petticoats,"  their  laces,  rib- 
bons, silks,  and  satins.  Both  men  and 
women  will  entertain  one  another  with 
masquerades,  f easts,  and  dances.  In  short, 
this  pious  Jesuit  describes  a  materialistic 
heaven  of  the  coarsest  and  most  sensual 
enjoyment. . 

A  third  member  of  the  same  great  order, 
in  his  ''Historia  Sacree  Latinitatis"  (1635), 
pretends  that  the  blessed  will  frequently 
discuss  in  Latin, 

Holwell,  a  man  of  letters,  who  published, 
in  1787,  his  *' Dissertations  on  the  Origin 
and  Occupation  of  Intellectual  Beings," 
asserts  that  the  rebellious  angels  have  been 
changed  into  lions,  horses,  dogs,  and  other 


Weir,  the  Dutchn^an,  in  his  well-known 
book,  "  Pseudo-monarchia  Dssmonum," 
enumerates  sixty-nine  infernal  ^'dominions, 
principidities,  and  powers''  —  as  Milton 
calls  them — ^who  have  under  their  orders 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
legions. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  an 
Odd  Idea  entertained  among  the  Christians 
of  the  third  century,  that  those  who  took 
wives  were  of  all  others  the  most  subject 
to  tiie  inflaenca  of  malignant  demons  (^o 
says  Mosheim).  Bat  experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved  the  reverse.  A  man's  wife 
is  usually  his  good  angel,  or,  as  Novalis  puts 
it,  "  any  beloved  object  is  the  centre  of  a 
paradise.'' 

As  to  those  Odd  Ideas  on  miscellaneous 
topics,  which  float  through  the  dusty  tomes 
of  the  old  writers,  we  could  fill  pages 
with  them.  For  instance,  Isaac  Yossius 
wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  soul  of 
animids  is  nothing  but  fire. 

Levitt,  of  Worcester,  as  late  as  1756, 
perceived  in  fire  the  essence  of  the  universe; 
at  least,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  teach- 
ing of  his  book,  <*The  Subtil  Medium 
Proved;  or,  That  Wonderful  Power  of 
Nature,  so  long  ago  conjectured  by  the 
most  ancient  and  remarkable  philosophers, 
which  they  called  sometimes  ^ther,  but 
oftener  Elementary  Fire.  Showing  that 
all  the  distinguishing  and  essential  qualities 
ascribed  to  ^ther  by  them,  and  the  most 
eminent  modern  philosophers,  are  to  be 
found  in  electrical  fire,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  utmost  degree  of  perfection." 

Our  last  Odd  Idea  shall  be  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  that  there  are  four  distinct  minds 
in  man— the  elemental,  the  vegetable,  the 
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I,  $sni  the  intellecbaal ;  and  that 
tlieae  form  the  tetractys  of  the  Pjth^o- 
reana  Pythagoras,  he  thought,  was  of  an 
intermediate  nature  betireen  divine  and 
hnman,  and  asserted  thao  there  were  many 
sndi  beings  in  ancient  times,  who  were 
reyered  as  heroes  and  demigods. 


YACHTING  IN  STILL  WATERS. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.     PART  IV. 

Ts&  panorama  of  Poole  Harbour,  as 
seen  from  our  anchorage  off  Shipstall,  is  a 
vety  striking  one,  diversified  as  it  is  by 
high  down,  wood  and  moor,  lake  and 
island.  On  the  grassy  point  the  fisherman's 
fine  blaek  retriever  frisks  about,  knocking 
over  a  small  child  or  two»  delighted  with 
his  transient  liberty.  The  poor  doggie's 
life  is  anything  but  all  beer  and  skitues ; 
long,  monotonous  days  are  spent  on  the 
roof  of  his  kennel  togging  at  the  chain, 
and  barking  furiously  in  frantic  endeavours 
to  get  at  the  legs  of  any  stranger  passing. 
His  proclivities  being  decidedly  in  favour 
of  game,  the  proximity  of  Lord  Eldon's 
coverts  obliges  him  to  be  kept  a  prisoner. 
His  nights  are  chiefly  spent  in  the  duck- 
punt  or  fishing-boa^  sitting  perfectly  still, 
and  scarcely  linking,  for  fear  of  destroying 
the  frail  balance ;  occasionally,  at  the  word 
of  command,  floundering  into  the  tenacious 
black  muJ,  and  engaging  in  deadly  conflict 
with  a  wounded  bird,  which  makes  free  use 
of  its  long,  sharp  bill  before  being  seized 
in  the  do^s  strong  jaws  and  borne  to  the 
boat.  On  the  gorse-covered  cliff  under 
whidi  we  are  anchored,  the  turf-cuttera  are 
at  work  turning  over  their  fuel  with  a  hay- 
fork, or  building  up  peat  stacks  for  the 
long  winter  nights,  which  in  this  wind- 
swept estuary  are  especially  inclement. 
Ame  Wood,  above  the  cliff,  shows  black- 
green  against  the  sky,  terminating  in  a 
point  where  streaks. of  silver  light  glint 
throogh  the  straight  black  trunks  of  the 
pines,  where  they  grow  sparsely.  Far 
away  the  high  down  begms  at  Creech 
Barrow,  onder  which  lie  the  valuable  clay 
pitB  of  Furzebrook,  from  which  the  finest 
china  is  made,  stretching  away  to  Corfe, 
where  it  dips  into  the  valley,  and  is  broken 
by  a  anoooth,  round-topped  turfy  hill, 
crowned  by  the  fine  old  ruin  of  Corfe 
Castle.  Sising  again  abruptly,  Challow 
Hill,  overlooking  Corfe,  melts  into  Nine 
Barrow  Down,  and  continues  rising  to  a 
height  of  six  hundred  and  forty-two  feet^ 
with  another  trifling  dip  over  Stadland, 


down  to  the  sea  cliff  at  Ballard  Down,  the 
fine  tower  of  Lord  Eldon's  beautiful  church 
at  Kbg^ton  on  the  heights  above  Encombe 
being  just  visible  at  certain  times  of  tide 
above  the  nearer  Corfe  Bange.  On  the 
highest  ridge  of  Nine  Barrow  Down, 
just  over  Bempstone,  some  well-preserved 
ancient  Boman  barroyirs  may  still  be 
made  out;  probably  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  great  Captains  nrho 
perished  when  the  Boman  gaJleys  landed 
their  soldiers  on  the  coast  outside  S  wan^e. 
Nestling  under  the  steep  bush-dad  slope 
of  Nine  Barrow  Down,  are  the  smiling 
farms  of  BoUington  and  Brianscomb,  and 
the  sweet  hamlet  of  Bushey  hidden  under 
a  black  mass  of  old  stone  pines.  Over 
Bempstone  Heath  a  elimpse  of  hard  white 
road,  cut  in  the  purple  heather,  flashes  out 
at  intervals,  winding  and  dipping  on  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Studland ;  and  lying  low, 
sheltered  from  every  wind  by  vast  and 
impervious  woods,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Bempstone,  Mr.  Calcraft,  is  "  at 
home"  in  his  charming  old-world  house, 
the  sombre  trees  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  tender  green  of  the  wheat  fields, 
stretching  half  9p  the  smooth  slope,  and 
turning,  just  where  the  com  is  yellowing, 
into  a  flame  of  poppies.  At  lugh  water 
Wych  Farm  trees,  and  bright  green  fields 
seem  to  be  lapped  by  the  tide,  so  vast  is 
the  silvery  meie,  stretching  by  winding 
channels  up  into  the  heathery  moors  of 
Bempstone  and  Wych.  From  Corfe 
to  Studland,  a  road  follows  the  very 
top  of  Nine  Barrow  Down,  It  may  be 
reached  at  considerable  fatigue  through 
Brianscomb  Farm,  from  whence  a  perfectly 
lovely  expanse  of  valley,  silvery  water, 
all  the  wide  estuary,  and  the  blue,  open 
seai  is  the  reward  of  a  toilsome  climb. 
Skimming  the  gleaming  waters  are  two 
white-winged  yachts  making  for  the 
Needles,  whose  cliffs  stand  up  like  white 
pillars  out  of  the  sea ;  the  Bournemouth 
steamer,  bound  for  Swanage,  looks  from 
the  height  like  a  child's  toy,  dragging  an 
ever-widening  trail  of  white  foam  after 
her.  Poole  Bar  and  the  dangerous  Hook, 
sleeping  like  a  fierce  hound,  but  ever  ready 
to  awake  with  a  whisper  of  southerly  or 
south-easterly  wind,  and  to  rage  and  swell 
at  the  shortest  notice ;  red  quarries  on  the 
hillside ;  gaping  clay  pits  white  and  bare 
on  the  plains;  more  lovely  than  all,  the 
whole  of  Poole  Harbour  spread  out  beneath 
like  a  sea-chart.  Silver  streaks,  represent^ 
ing  Wareham  and  Wych  Channels,  shine 
in  the  sun,  all  their  intricate  windings 
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plain  aa  in  a  map.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
wide  heath  towards  Warehanii  little  plan- 
tations of  delicate  fin  resemble  a  box  of 
painted  toys,  while  from  the  sea  cliffs  vast 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  arrive  with  the  ebbing- 
tide  to  feast  upon  the  sea-waifs — a  glorioos 
prospect  of  land  and  sea,  well  worth  an 
boors  toil  to  eiijoy. 

Between  the  barren  heath  of  Fitzworth 
and  Long  Island,  a  glimpse  of  Ower  Pas- 
sage and  its  pretty  homesteads  are  dimly 
seen  in  the  hase.  Here  was  an  ancient 
ferry  ixom  Poole,  long  fallen  into  disosa 

Mtween  Brownsea  and  Farse  Island 
a  palpitating  line  of  seemingly  fast- 
flowing  tide  is  visible  ontside  the  har- 
benr,  "Haven  Point  Hotel"  dancing  op 
and  down  in  the  rarefied  air  as  if  it  were  a 
marionette.  White  and  tan  sail  vessels 
glide  in  on  shining  water,  with,  to  all  ap- 
pearance^ five  or  SIX  jibe  and  no  hull ;  and 
North  Haven  Pointy  in  reality  very  little 
above  the  sea  level,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  steep  diff. 

Brownsea  is  crowned  with  wind-bent 
pines,  and  is  honeycombed  on  this  front  with 
clay  mining.  The  tall  chimneys  and  pottery 
works,  silent  and  lonely,  are  hardly  so 
attractive  as  the  other  three  sides ;  but  the 
estuary  of  Poole  is  nothing  if  not  lonely 
and  ontrodden. 

The  town  itself —with  its  forest  of  laden 
ships,  its  forty  chimneys  and  hnge  bine 
factory — on  the  contrary,  is  always  np  and 
doing.  Even  as  we  look,  a  train  speeds 
away  past  Hamwoithy,  with  white  puffs  of 
cloudy  steam  mingling  with  the  trees,  till 
it  reappears  again  with  a  tremendous 
hollow  reverberation  when  crossisff  a  via- 
duct over  the  shallow  waters  of  Lychet 
Bay,  and  so  we  creep  through  the  many 
windings  of  Ball's  Lake,  encountering  tbe 
« Oomet,"  with  her  day  barges,  back  to 
the  place  from  which  we  started  off 
SUpstaU. 

WYCH. 

If  Lord  Eldon  is  ubiquitous  at  Ame,  no 
less  so  is  Mr.  Calcraft,  of  Bempstone,  at 
Wych.  All  the  islands  in  Poole,  except 
Brownsea,  including  Bound  and  Long 
Islands,  Furze  and  Green  Islands,  and  the 
peninsulas  of  Fitsworth  and  Ower,  Ooat- 
hom,  and  Greenland,  with  Wych  and 
Bnshey,  own  him  as  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
His  sway  extends  over  the  Boyal  Chase  to 
Wareham,  and  from  Ohallow  Hill,  over- 
looking Gorfe  Castle,  up  to  the  highest 
ridge  of  ^ine  Barrow  Down,  at  the  foot  of 
which  his  house,  at  Bempstone,  snugly 


sheltered  from  easterly  winds,  is  hardly 
visible  from  any  point  of  view  save  the 
downs  above. 

Leaving  our  anchorage,  at  Shipatall,  at 
low  tide,  one  makes  sure  of  getting  np  to 
Wych  without  sticking  in  the  mud  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  or  sa  Soon  after 
sunrise,  at  low  water,  Aere  is  seldom  any 
wind  to  speak  of  on  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing. A  jib  and  foresail,  aided  by  the  tide, 
is  thus  all  that  is  needed  to  wut  you  np 
to  hkher  waters.  With  the  mainsail  on  her, 
shoukl  you  take  the  ground  in  the  narrow 
reaches,  her  sharp  stem  wedges  itself 
firmly  into  the  mud,  where  yon  remain 
lamenting  Un  floated  off  by  the  rising 
tide. 

The  booms  in  Wych  Channel,  as  far  as 
Middlebere,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  you 
straight  as  far  as  the  fork,  where  the  well- 
Btaked  Middlebere  Lake  leads  to  the  day 
dep6ts,  while  the  now  quite  unused  Wyeh 
Lake  takes  a  sharp  curve  to  the  loft;  the 
bar,  a  hard  sand  drift,  crossing  the  channd 
obliquely,  with  about  five  feet  on  it  in  one 
spot  at  low  water.  At  this  time  of  tide 
the  channel  is  perfectiy  plain,  whole 
families  of  decayed  stumps,  an  inch  or 
two  out  of  the  mud,  being  visible  on  either 
side.  The  only  human  habitation  in  sight 
is  a  farm-house,  without  so  mnch  aa  the 
shelter  of  one  lone  tree  to  relieve  its 
bareness,  on  the  most  exposed  part  of 
Fitsworth.  It  is  here,  in  the  great  rush 
and  sedge  tracts,  bordering  the  shingle 
beach,  that  barrow-ducks,  dab  chicks,  and 
heron  are  "at  homa"  They  receive  yon 
with  much  curiosity,  bnt  quite  without 
fear,  the  barrow-ducks  allowing  the  yachtfs 
bows  to  glide  nearly  into  the  midst  of  a 
brood  before  the  little,  fluffy,  yellow-and- 
brown  chicks  think  it  necessary  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  by  diving  head-foremost  hsto 
the  water,  reappearing  the  instant  after, 
astern,  aa  gay  as  ever. 

Among  the  shinsle  on  these  nearly  inac- 
cessible shores,  robbs  lay  tihdr  little  plover- 
like eggs,  leaving  them  quite  Unshdtered, 
as  do  penguins  and  grebes  in  uninhabited 
islands ;  while  the  barrow-ducks,  too  idle 
to  make  a  nest  for  themsdves,  find  a  con- 
venient rabbit-hole  in  the  bank — adverse 
circumstances  having  prevented  the  owner 
returning  one  sad  day — ^in  which  they  pro- 
ceed to  lay  their  efm  and  bring  up  a  young 
family  in  other  folks'  homes. 

Bound  and  Lon^  Island,  as  we  slide  on, 
unfold  many  beauties,  and,  on  the  o&er  side, 
we  see  the  pine-dad  crest  of  Ame,  the  grey 
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litUa  church  on  its  grassy  knoU,  with  all 
the  Tillage  clustering  round,  and  the  little 
seedling  firs  in  regular  gradations  stretch- 
ing away  to  Ck>mDe  and  Middlebere.  The 
latter  is  apUy  named  in  ancient  Celtici  the 
word  signifying  a  low  marsh  overgrown 
with  semb,  or  a  withy  bed.  It  is  much 
changed  by  drainage  in  these  days — a  large 
and  smiling  farm  flourishing  at  Middlebere, 
throQgh  which  an  iron  road  runs,  bringing 
china-clay  from  Norden,  close  to  Gorfe, 
down  to  the  wharf  at  Middlebere. 

FItzwoith,  t00|  at  first  belies  itself,  for 
it  is  only  on  some  views  that  the  house  is 
abaolntely  bare  and  unclothed.  Under 
the  hiU  behind,  several  fine  trees  droop 
over  the  cow- byre,  and  stack-yard,  all 
fanned  by  Mr.  Galcraft  himself.  The 
Wych  Channel  becomes  quite  serpentine 
in  the  higher  reaches,  land  two  blind 
creeks,  wide  and  enticbg,  like  American 
tracks — ^which  begin  so  prombbgly,  and 
end  op  a  gum-tree  —  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  sweeps — that  is,  lai^e  oars  worked  on 
cmtches,  are  much  in  requisition  about 
this  period,  notwithstanding  which,  an 
ominous  scraping  under  her  keel  is  heard, 
suggestive  of  bm^  gravelly  bottom.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Neas  with  the  Gorfe 
River,  are  two  aged  posts  on  either  side, 
and  here,  midchannel,  in  a  hole  twenty 
feet  deep,  caused  by  the  scour  of  the  Neas 
Eiver,  we  bring  up,  the  two  cables  are 
taken  round  the  posts,  and  we  swing  in 
the  middle.  The  windings  of  Wych  Lake 
come  to  an  end,  as  far  as  navigation  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  ferry,  about  one  mile  from 
our  posts,  where  ti^e  gaunt  skeleton  of  a 
large  pier  still  remains,  where  formerly 
the  pipe-day  from  Thradier's  PitS|  on  the 
waj  to  Gorfe,  was  shipped.  A  ferry  of 
some  importance  across  to  Middlebere 
existed  here,  though  where  the  traffic  came 
from  or  went  to,  is  now  difficult  to  con- 
ceiva  The  ancient  ferry -house  is  a 
labourer's  cottage,  with  thick  walls,  a 
hoary,  slopug  roof,  and  deep,  sheltered 
por^ ;  but  a  refuge  for  man  and  beast  in 
the  shiftpe  of  a  large  cow-house  and  bam 
has  long  been  unroofed  and  grass-grown. 
A  lovely,  secluded  turf  lane,  lined  with 
lady-fern,  Jeads  through  the  gate  to  Wych 
Fann  on  the  left,  where  excellent  eggs, 
cream,  and  butter  may  be  had,  and  atiidght 
on  over  Wych  Heath  to  Gorfe  Gastle. 

A  glance  at  the  Ghart  of  Poole  Harbour 
—Potter  and  Gompany,  Poultry,  London, 
price  two  shillings  and  sixpence  —  will 
show  the  waste  of  lonely  waters  that  sur- 
roonds  you  on  every  side.    When  lying  at 


the  posts  off  Neas  Point,  the  chimneys  of 
Fitzworth  Gottage  are  just  in  sight  over 
the  sand  hill,  and  the  roof  of  the  ferry- 
house  at  Wydi  can  be  seen ;  but  no  living 
eyes,  save  those  of  the  sheep  and  rabbits, 
or  the  sea  birds  on  the  wing,  look  at  you 
with  wonder  from  the  gorse  hilla  When 
the  mud  shoots,  and  especially  in  bad 
weather,  the  sea-birds  look  like  a  snow- 
storm, wheeling  and  circling,  and  finally 
alighting,  with  outstretched  wings,  upon 
the  shallows,  till,  finding  something  to 
their  likbg,  they  quiet  down  and  gorge 
themselves.  In  the  pools  of  Neas  Biver, 
luggs  (worms),  and  minute  shell-fish  exist 
in  enormous  numbers,  as  the  wild-duck 
well  know. 

A  pair  of  herons  live  in  the  high  reed 
islands  towards  Middlebere,  and  come 
solemnly  out  to  feed  at  the  right  time  of 
tide,  as  if  by  clock-work,  prancing  about 
with  high-stepping  gait,  and  neck  out- 
stretched, perfectly  unconcerned  at  the 
proximity  of  the  yacht.  Soon  after  sun- 
rise, as  many  as  thirteen  herons  have  been 
seen  stalking  over  the  mud  in  about  six 
inches  of  water,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
us.  The  fishermen,  helpless  to  prevent 
their  depredations,  as  they  are  forbidden 
to  shoot  them,  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to 
these  birds,  as  they  stand  in  the  eel-holes 
and  shallow  peek,  and  gobble  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  fish,  in  an  especially 
aggravating  manner.  They  appear  to 
have  a  wholesome  horror  of  bein^  drowned, 
keeping  their  wings  outspread,  if  there  is 
an^  danger  of  slipping  out  of  their  depth, 
being  unable  to  swinil 

Over  this  great  expanse  of  shining  water 
the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunset  are  reflected 
with  wonderfbl  exactness,  wbile,  i^r  it 
has  gone  down  behind  the  hills  over 
Greech,  and  the  tints  are  fast  fading,  a 
keen,  wet  sea  fog  very  frequently  rolls  in 
from  Studland  over  tiie  "little  sea,"  and 
the  low-lying  heaths  of  Bempstone  and 
Wych,  covering  and  shroudbg  the  towers  of 
Gorfe,  and  flocding  the  valley  to  Wareham. 

With  nigh^  on  Wych  Lake,  are  heard 
all  sorts  of  curious  sounds  from  the  bird  uid 
insect  world.  Teal  and  heron,  snipe  and 
mallard,  fly  low  overhead,  the  fanning  of 
their  wings  being  distbctly  audible.  Fish 
leap  alongside,  escaping  nrom  their  foes; 
even  a  shoal  of  porpoises  once  rolled  and 
splashed,  and  bored  past  us  up  to  the 
ferry,  returning  with  the  tida 

In  summer,  in  these  estuaries,  the 
wind  usually  dies  away  towards  evening, 
and  a  stillness    perfectly    extraordinary 
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Bettlei  down  over  all ;  while  little,  sharp, 
black  sedge  islets,  bathed  in  a  lake  of 
orimsoni  and  the  deep  gloom  of  Arne  trees 
are  reflected  miles  over  the  quiet  water, 
and  the  yacht  herself  has  an  exact  doable 
under  water,  as  clear,  sharp,  and  plain  as 
the  original. 

Later,  when  every  respectably-behaved 
bird  ought  to  be  asleep,  the  denizens  of  reed 
bed  and  sedge  island  select  that  moment  to 
pursue  the  family  quarrels,  which  seem 
never-ending  among  them.  They  croak 
and  grumble,  squawk  and  quack,  with 
every  conceivable  gradation  of  note  — 
angry,  aggressive,  plaintive,  distressed, 
vituperative,  and  sleepy — sometimes  only 
complaining  of  an  especially  damp  nest; 
sometimes  lamenting  the  departure  of  one 
of  their  chicks,  a  victim  to  a  fierce  old 
water  rat,  who  drags  it,  shrieking,  off  to  a 
burrow  under  the  rush  roots,  and  then 
there  is  a  terrible  to-do  among  the  sur- 
viving parents  and  relations. 

The  birds  who  breed  in  Wych  Lake  are 
brown  duck,  barrow  duck,  teal,  moorhen, 
robb,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  pewit,  heron, 
shag,  and  diver.  Herons,  here,  contrary 
to  their  usual  habit  of  building  their  nests 
on  the  hanging  branches  of  trees,  make 
them  among  the  high  reeds.  Those  who 
visit  the  upper  waters  in  bad  weather,  or 
to  feed,  are  widgeon,  redhead,  spoonbill, 
wild -duck,  coote,  grebe,  sea-gull,  geese, 
pintaU,  cormorant,  crane,  and  puffin. 

One  of  its  greatest  charms  is  the  entire 
absence  of  human  life  in  Wych  Lake.  Here 
no  tourist  comes,  here  are  no  steam-launches, 
or  fashionable  people.  One  is  alone  with 
Nature,  ever  a  beloved  and  attractive  com- 
panion to  those  who  love  her.  It  is  a 
sweet,  fresh,  pure  spot,  the  keen  salt  wind 
rushes  in  from  seaward,  and  gives  place 
in  its  turn  to  the  soft  land  breeze,  which 
steals  over  the  heath  and  fir  clad  valley, 
bringing  with  it  the  delicious  purity  of  a 
dry,  sandy  soil,  which  makes  the  air  off  a 
heather-covered  sand-tract  so  bright  and 
exhilarating. 

We  sit  on  deck  after  dinner  tOl  night 
has  blotted  out  all  save  the  lights  of  Poole, 
which  bum,  and  glow,  and  flicker  miles 
away  over  the  quiet  water.  When  tired  and 
chill,  what  a  charming  prospect  the  cabin 
presents  as  we  descend  and  close  the  doors, 
into  a  bright,  warm,  cheery  habitation, 
well-lighted  with  silver  lamps,  reflected 
over  and  over  again  in  the  looking-glass 
panels  —  red  silk  curtains,  and  blinds 
closely  drawn,  and  two  folding  arm- chairs 
inviting  to  repose  and  tobacco,  one  on 


each  side  of  the  nickel-plated  stove,  where 
a  bright  little  fire  of  Welsh  coal  blazes  up 
cheerfully ;  while  heaps  of  papers  and  nice 
new  books  are  piled  up  on  the  Sutherland 
table  in  our  midst  Except  during  a  few 
of  the  highest  spring  tides,  the  vessel  is 
calm  and  peaceful  all  night,  secured 
to  the  posts;  but  when  "springs  have 
taken  on,"  and  a  gentle  breeze  springs 
up  about  midnight,  a  regular  saturnalia, 
especially  trying  to  light  sleepers,  goes 
on.  First  comes  a  curious^  grating 
sound,  caused  by  the  cable  tightening, 
which  has  previously  been  lying  on  the 
ground;  then  a  continual  slapping,  flap- 
ping, and  knocking  begins,  particularly 
exasperating,  which  is  said  to  be  "  only 
the  halliards  chattering  as  the  wet  comes 
out  of  the  rope."  Sleep,  then,  appears 
possible,  when  —  swirl,  grate,  grind,  the 
tide  catches  her  bow,  and  the  chains  grate 
over  the  coppered  stem,  making  one  feel 
quite  giddy.  Then  a  great  stillness,  as 
the  tide  sweeps  strongly  up,  gurgling 
alongside  as  it  laps  past  Soon  after, 
creak  and  chatter,  ad  nauseam,  with  the 
halliards  again. 

Why  in  the  world  does  it  n6t  wake  the 
men  and  drive  them  on  deck  to  secure 
that  fiendish  ropet  but  they  both  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  weary — deep  and  profound 
— if  one  may  judge  by  the  groans  and 
snorts  from  the  forecastle,  muffled  by  dis- 
tance and  blankets. 

There  is  excellent  landing  alongside  the 
rails  inside  Neas  Point  at  high  water  to 
half-ebb,  to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of 
a  colony  of  pewits,  who  own  some  nests 
hard  by  among  the  rushes  and  bent^ 
With  great  idiotcy  they  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  by  wheeling  with  drooping  wings 
round  in  a  circle,  uttering  the  loudest 
cries,  and  approaching  so  near  in  their 
anxiety  as  to  fan  you  with  their  powerful 
pinions.  A  whole  fleet  of  barrow-ducks, 
just  hatched  in  a  rabbit-hole,  put  to  sea, 
escorted  by  their  two  anxious  parents,  as 
our  boat  heaves  in  sight,  so  small,  yellow, 
and  fluffy,  that  it  must  certainly  be  their 
first  occasion  of  taking  the  water.  How- 
ever, they  know  all  about  it,  and  conduct 
themselves  like  experienced  ducks  of  the 
world.  One  parent  leads ;  and  we  fancied 
the  father  brings  up  the  rear  in  a  general 
way,  to  see  that  no  stragglers  fall  beh&id, 
or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing,  whipping  in 
with  great  promptitude,  and  an  angry 
chevy  at  the  slightest  sign  of  lagging. 
They  are  large,  heavy  birds,  and  excellent 
eating,  albeit  the  flesh  is  rather  red. 
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CharmiDg  walks   may  be  taken  from 
Neaa  Point  over  the  heath  and  sand-tracts 
to  ritzwotth  and  Onrer;  and  by  boat  the 
Neas  Biver  may  be  navigated  some  little 
distance,  till  further  progress  is  barred  by 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  tall  green  reeds 
six  or  seven  feet  highi  feathery  oat  grass, 
and  strong  yellow  iris.     £eed-catting  is, 
about  here,  one  of  the  farm-labourer's  few 
winter  occupations;   and,   hidden  among 
the  reed-beds,  he  lurks  after  dark  in  his 
mad  flat^  waiting  for  the  flight  of  fowl, 
then  paddling  after  the  fallen  game  into 
the  open  mere.    Though  Wjch  is  more 
especially  the  home  of  the  sea-fowl,  whose 
piercing,    melancholy,    agonised  screams, 
rend  the  air  when  bad  weather  impends, 
the  bittern  still  utteia  its  melancholy  cry 
by  night  in  Neas  and  Corfe  Elvers;  and 
laxka  in  enormous  flights  hover  high  over 
their  nests  in  the  coarse  water-meadows. 
Cuckoos,  too,  fly  from  Arne  Wood  over 
Wych  in  the  evening  shadows,  hurrying 
by  with  nervous,  uncertain  cry,  as  they 
wing  their  steady,  swift,  unswerving  flight 
to  a  neighbouring  tree,  from  whence  they 
cackoo  forth   their    gladnees    at   having 
reached  a  safe  haven.     The  windings  of 
Wych  Lake  from  the  posts  to  Uie  ferry 
are  distracting  when  the  mud  is  covered ; 
and  result  in  ^  stranding  you  on  many  a 
I  treacherous  point  where  the  booms  have 
disappeared  during  the  previous  winter. 
Limding  beside  the  old  crumbling  pier,  and 
stepping  gingerly  on  the  stones  to  avoid 
being  planted  up  to  the  ankles  in  masses 
of  slippery  white  clay  —  a  bygone  legacy 
from  Thrasher's  Pits,  the  clay  from  whence 
was  last  shipped  here  about  forty  years 
ago  —  a    smooth    green   patch    of    fine 
turf  leads  past  the  solid  old  rubble  walls 
and  ruins  of  a  bam  to  the  cottage  opposite, 
whose  thick  walls  and  hoary  old  thatched 
roof    show  what    the  builders  of    other 
days  did  to  keep  folks  warm.    Here  is  a 
well,  not  immaculate,  and  a  productive 
garden  where    vegetables   may  be   had. 
Wych  Farm,  owned  of    course   by  Mr. 
Calcraf t,  has  recently  changed  hands ;  its 
aturdy  old  walls  and  capacious  chimney 
corner  are  quite  an  ideal  of  comfort.  Hard 
toil,    however,    is   required    winter   and 
summer  to  make  anything  like  a  living 
out  of  the  rush  and  brackw-covered  fields, 
where  the  soil  is  especially  poor  and  sandy. 
In  spring  the  bare  meadows  are  studded 
with  wild  hyacinth,  orchis,  and  cowslip, 
widle  in  summer  the  wet  ditches  which 
divide  them  from  the  rolling  heath  are 
choked  with  great,  strong  growths  of  Oa- 


munda  Eegalis,  the  Boyal  fern^  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  whose  tall  spikes  of  green  flower 
shoot  up  from  their  massive  woody  roots. 
«  Blechnum  spicant "  lines  the  black  water- 
courses, and  **  aspidinm  oreopteris,"  though 
essentially  a  dry  mountain  fern,  grows  in 
huge  clumps  over  three  feet  high  in  the 
ditches  at  Wych  Ferry,  When  getting  up 
a  giant  root,  especial  care  must  be  tajken, 
as  the  fronds,  when  young,  are  so  ex- 
tremely brittle  that  they  break  off  at  the 
merest  touch. 

Many  charming  expeditions  may  be 
made  on  foot,  from  Wych  Ferry,  by  the 
able-bodied,  with  a  pair  of  thick  boots  and 
skirts  curtailed.  In  anything  like  dry 
weather  a  walk  to  the  seduded  hamlet  of 
Bushey — turning  off  to  the  left  by  the  farm 
— ^well  repays  a  little  exertion  in  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone  and  occasionally  floun- 
dering into  a  damper  hollow  when  crossing 
the  low-lying  portion  of  Wych  Heath,  or 
skirtmg  a  peat  morass  that  experience 
proves  to  be  decidedly  untrustworthy ;  but 
it  is  here,  among  the  damp,  black  soil, 
where  the  water  in  tiny  stagnant  pools 
reflects  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  that 
the  great,  deep-blue  gentian — now  nearly 
drained  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  Eng- 
land— and  enormous  clumps  of  the  blech- 
num fern  flourish  in  greatest  beauty. 
When  plucking  a  handful  of  the  blue 
gentian,  one  feels  regret  at  the  cruel  theft, 
remembering  how  precious  and  scarce  they 
are ;  but  no  eye  save  your  own  will  rest  upon 
their  deep-blue  trumpets,  and  none  will 
miss  them.  The  hollow  of  Wych  Heath  is 
the  last  spot  known  to  me  where  this  beau- 
tiful flower  still  lingers. 

After  passbg  the  heath,  a  few  seedliog 
firs  creep  forth  to  welcome  the  traveller, 
till  the  shadow  of  a  small  covert  is  gained, 
from  whence  a  gate  leads  into  a  glorious 
fir-wood,  with  a  formidable  stile  guarding 
its  sanctity.  Lonely  and  untrodden  it  is, 
but  cool  and  silent,  except  for  the  scutter- 
ing  rush  of  a  rabbity  which  flees  before  you, 
or  a  partridge,  strong  on  the  wing  from  a 
neighbouring  covert  A  tidy  little  church, 
used  also  as  a  school  during  the  week, 
together  with  a  few  cottages,  complete 
the  clean,  little  village  of  Bushey.  The 
Sector  of  Corfe,  or  one  of  his  Curates, 
comes  over  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
service,  and  collects  together  a  sprinkling 
of  worshippers  from  far-away  Greenland, 
Goathorn,  Ower  Farm,  and  Wych,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Squire  and  his  excellent 
mother  at  Bempstone,  whose  following 
principally  fills  the  little  building. 
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It  is  here  at  Bashey  that  our  letters 
arrive,  and  are  called  for  by  one  or  other 
of  OB  every  day. 

From  Bashey,  the  dean,  hard  chalk  road 
may  be  followed  to  Bempstone  and  Stnd- 
land,  or  through  narrow,  tortnoas  lanes, 
like  so  many  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
cramped  hedges  take  liberal  toll  from  the 
great  waggon-loads  of  ripe  grain  as  they 
sweep  by,  up  to  the  Oorfe  road.  Thrift 
is  onknown  here;  thongh  the  wages  are 
so  low,  great  heavy  ears  of  wheat  and 
barley  strew  the  ditches  on  either  side, 
and  dangle  on  each  hedge-spike,  till  the 
birds,  more  observant  than  man,  have 
made  a  glorious  feast  upon  the  full  kernels. 
Many  shocks  of  com  might  have  been  col- 
lected between  Bushey  and  Brianscomb 
Farm^  whither  the  waggon -loads  were 
bound. 

A  near  way  to  Corfe  lies  through  the 
old  farmstead  of  Brianscomb,  through  a 
deep  wood,  and  so  up  to  the  down  above; 
or  following  the  usual  road  round  the  foot 
of  Ghallow  Hill,  also  brings  you  with  less 
exertion  into  the  ancient  town  of  Oorfe 
Oastla 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  chilly  May  evening,  and  a 
bright  little  fire  was  burning  in  one  of  the 
two  fireplaces  in  the  long  drawing-room  of 
a  country  house  in  the  north  of  England. 
There  was  no  other  light  in  the  room  as 
yet,  and  the  flickering  flames  threw  strange 
shadows  about,  and  danced  merrily  and 
waveringly  on  walls,  carpet,  hardly  de- 
finable furniture,  and  on  a  little  figure 
which  was  seated  on  the  fender  with  hands 
clasped  round  her  knees,  and  bent  head. 
Margery  had  kept  herself  steadily  to  her 
needlework  as  long  as  the  light  lasted,  but, 
as  it  died  away,  she  had  let  her  hands  fall 
into  her  lap,  almost  unconsciously,  and  had 
sat  on,  the  needle  still  in  her  hand,  musing. 
By-and-by  she  had  slipped  from  her  chair 
down  on  to  her  favourite  seat,  the  fender; 
and  there  she  had  sat  for  the  last  half-hour, 
almost  motionless,  gazing  into  the  fire. 
She  was  half-wondering,  half-dreaming — 
wondering  what  the  next  few  hours  would 
bring  her,  dreaming  of  the  life  that  ]ay 
before  her.    She  was  in  Douglas  Hollis's 


house  for  the  first  time,  and  she  was 
waiting  for  him  to  bring  home  his  wife. 
She  knew  notUng  of  *'  Estelle,"  as  Douglas 
had  taught  her  to  call  her,  beyond  what  she 
had  seen  on  the  wedding-day  when  she 
had  been  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Various 
circumstances  had  prevented  their  meeting 
before,  and  the  three  months  that  had 
elapsed  sfaice  then  had  been  spent  by 
Douglas  Hollb  and  his  wife  in  Egypt. 
She  was  not  forming  resolutions  as  to  her 
new  life— she  had  done  that  ahready — she 
was  not  thinking  of  the  different  coming 
home  she  had  pictured  to  herself  during  her 
school  days;  even  at  the  moment  of  her 
solitary  arrival  she  had  crushed  down  any 
thought  of  that  kind.  As  she  sat  there  so 
still,  so  gentle  and  sweet  in  attitude  and 
expression,  she  was  simply  dreaming  vague, 
endless  dreams  of  how  she  would  ta^e  care 
of  Douglas  Hollis's  wife  —  and  Douglas. 
The  entrance  of  a  servant  with  lamps 
roused  her  at  last,  and  she  took  up  her 
work  again  as  he  put  them  about  the  room, 
throwing  a  particularly  bright  light  over 
those  chairs  and  tables  that  were  nearest 
the  fire.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  very  pretty 
indeed,  at  first  sight ;  and  it  looked  its  best 
under  the  soft,  shaded  lamplight.  It  was 
narrow  and  rather  long,  with  the  door  at 
one  end  faced  by  a  large  bow  window, 
and  an  entrance  to  a  conservatory.  It  was 
furnished  in  the  Louis  Seize  style,  and  the 
quaint,  straight-backed  seats,  with  their 
rich  brocade  and  inlaid  woodwork,  the  tall 
palms,  the  lovely  china,  the  quaint  silver 
nicknacks,  were  perfect  in  their  dainty 
freshness.  But  there  was  a  certain  air  of 
formal  correctness  over  the  whole  —  the 
chilly  newness  of  a  room  that  had  not 
yet  been  lived  in,  of  a  room  that  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  a  mistress.  Only  the 
radius  over  which  the  firelight  danced, 
seemed  to  be  warmed  and  brightened  by  ij 
something  besides  the  hot  cods  and  the 
lamp.    l%e  curly  head  bent  over  the  lace 

Sinafore  which  Margery  was  making  for 
ttle  Elsie  Downing ;  the  sweet,  serious 
face,  with  the  cheeks  slightly  flushed,  the 
eyes  bright  and  shining,  a  little  smile 
every  now  and  then  curving  the  lips, 
seemed  to  neutralise  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  make  them  home-like. 

She  had  sat  there  for  another  half-hour, 
working  with  an  industry  which  was,  per- 
haps, a  safety-valve  for  a  certain  irre- 
pressible feeling  of  excitement  that  grew 
on  her  as  time  passed  on,  when  the  sudden 
sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  in  the  hdl, 
softened  as  they  were  by  distance^  made 
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her  start  aa  if  their  subdued  mormar  had 
been  a  clap  of  thunder. 

She  rose  with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and 
waa  going  to  run  out  of  the  room  when, 
tdl  at  once,  her  strength  seemed  to  leave 
her,  and,  icy  cold  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  she  caught  at  the  mantelpiece  for 
support.  Only  for  an  instant  though. 
Almost  befoie  she  had  time  to  wonder  at 
herself  it  had  passed  again,  and,  as  Douglas 
Hollia  opened  the  door  and  led  his  wife 
down  the  room,  she  ran  towards  them  with 
her  liands  outstretched,  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
even  brighter  than  before. 

"  Welcome  home,  dear  Estelle;  Douglas, 
welcome  home,''  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  little  one;  that's  a  plea- 
sant word/'  replied  he,  as  Estelle  returned 
her  kiss.  ''It  is  good  to  &id  you  here  to 
receive  us ;  but  I'm  afraid  your  own  home- 
coming must  have  been  a  trifle  dreary.  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  managed  for  you 
to  meet  us  in  London;  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible." 

''  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  that.  I  was 
all  right  I've  only  been  longing  for  you 
to  come,  and  I'm  so  glad  to  be  here  to 
welcome  home  the  master  and  mistress.  I 
am  afraid  Estelle  is  very  tired.  I 
can  begin  to  take  care  of  her  at  once, 
yon  see;  may  If"  She  turned  to  Estelle 
with  something  in  her  manner  that  was 
rather  shy  and  appealing.  "  Will  you  let 
meV  she  said,  looking  at  her  wistfully, 
with  the  eyes  that  were  more  than  ever 
like  the  eyes  of  a  collie  as  she  spoka 
"There  is  nothing  I  want  so  much  to  do." 

Estelle  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
without  answering.  She  was  a  tall, 
slender,  fair  woman,  very  graceful  in 
movement  and  pose^  perfectly  calm  and 
setf-poasessed,  and,  as  she  looked  down 
into  the  eager,  sensitive  face  raised  to  hers, 
they  presented  as  sharp  a  contrast  as  could 
be  found  between  woman  and  woman. 
Bat,  aa  she  looked,  something  in  the  be- 
seedling  eyes  seemed  to  touch  Estelle. 
Her  cold  mce  softened,  and  she  said,  in 
the  low,  dear,  beautiftdly-modulated  voice 
which  had  helped  to  charm  away  her 
husband's  heart : 

"  Take  care  of  me  t  You  want  to  take 
care  of  me  t " 

«TeB^"  said  Margery.  <>Yoa  will  let 
ne.  I  mean,  you  will  let  me  help 
Dooglaaf 

She  pat  out  her  hand  a  little  timidly 
-— BsteUe  was  so  very  still — and  took  the 
hand  on  which  the  wedding-ring  was 
shining.    At  her  aoft^  entreating  touch  the 


blue  eyes  into  which  she  looked  changed 
altogether,  and  Estelle  stooped  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"That's  all  settled,  then,"  said  Douglas, 
who  had  looked  on  with  a  certain  air  of 
anxiety,  and  now  spoke  in  a  tone  in  whidi 
there  was  the  faintest  possible  ring  of 
relief.  "Margery  will  have  her  heart's 
desire,  now !  But  she  is  quite  right^^  my 
darling;  you  do  look  dreadfullv  tired. 
Dinner  is  what  you  want.  Shall  we  go 
and  get  ready  at  oncel " 

She  turned  to  him  as  he  spoke — ^the 
feeling  that  had  touched  her  face  for  an 
instant  gone  from  it  again — and  answered 
him  carelessly  :  "  Perhaps  it  will  be  best" 
Then,  as  he  took  from  her  the  doak  which 
she  had  picked  up  from  the  chair,  on  to 
which  she  had  let  it  fall,  with  a  tender 
smile  and  a  gesture  that  was  almost  a 
caress,  she  said  merely  "  Thank  you,"  with 
a  hardly  perceptible  answering  smile,  and 
passed  on  by  his  side  out  of  the  room. 

"N^ow,  this  is  what  I  call  jolly,"  ex- 
daimed  Douglas  Hollis,  a  little  later,  as 
they  seated  themselves  at  the  dinner-table. 

Estelle — looking  lovelier  than  ever,  Mar- 
gery thought,  in  her  green  velvet  dinner- 
dress — made  no  reply,  and  Margery  said, 
with  a  laugh : 

"Which,  Douglas)  Dinner,  your  own 
house,  or  your  company  % " 

"  All  three,"  he  answered,  in  the  same 
tone;  "only  you've  put  them  in  the 
wrong  order.  My  company  comes  first, 
of  course,  and  dinner  last;  but  the  last 
is  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  you  would 
know,  if  you  had  had  no  meal  to  speak  of 
since  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  and  had 
been  living  for  three  months  in  a  com- 
paratively uncivilised  country  1  Wdl, 
little  one,"  he  went  on,  "  what's  the  news  i 
How  are  the  Downings ) " 

"Very  well,  all  of  them,  and  madly 
exdted  about  the  wedding." 

<'Ab,  yes;  of  course  they  would  be. 
When  is  it  to  be,  did  you  say  % " 

"Next  month  — the  thirtieth.  They 
have  had  the  loveliest  presents.  One  of 
Alice's  aunts  gave  her  a  piano  the  other 
day,  and  Basil  has  had  a  drawing-room 
carpet  and  the  silver,  a  splendid  dinner- 
service —  oh,  quantities  of  things.  The 
bridesmaids'  frocks  were  the  great  excite- 
ment when  I  came  away.  Minnie  and 
Alice  never  meet  you  without  producing 
various  small  scraps  of  material  for  in- 
spection and  approval" 

"And  is  it  settled  about  WiUt " 
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Margery  coloured. 

"Yea,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 
"He  goes  to  Canada  directly  the  wedding 
Is  over.    Thev  are  so  sorry  about  it." 

Estelle  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word, 
and  now,  after  a  moment's  paosOi  Margery 
turned  to  her  and  said  : 

"  Did  you  find  Egypt  as  uncivilised  as 
Douglas  seems  to  have  done)  What  did 
you  think  of  it  r* 

The  question  did  not  seem  to  interest 
Estelle,  and  she  answered  indifferently : 

"I  did  not  mind  the  absence  of  civili- 
sation." 

Neither  the  words  nor  the  tone  were 
encouraging  to  the  growth  of  an  infant 
conversation,  and  Margery  felt  discon- 
certed. She  stole  a  look  at  Douglas.  His 
eyes,  in  which  she  had  never  yet  seen  any 
deeper  feeling  than  kindliness  and  good 
temper,  were  fixed  upon  his  wife  with  a 
look  of  longing,  questioning  pain,  which 
must  have  risen  in  them  suddenly,  as  he 
turned  them  on  her,  for  it  had  certainly 
not  been  there  when  Margery  met  them 
the  moment  before.  Startled,  and  almost 
disbelieving  her  own  eyes,  she  turned  in- 
stinctively and  looked,  as  he  was  looking, 
at  Estelle.  She  was  sitting  with  one 
elbow  on  the  table,  her  smooth,  pale 
cheek  supported  on  her  beikutiful  hand, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  bread  which  she 
was  crumbling  in  the  other  hand.  Every 
line  of  her  face  and  figure  expressed  weari- 
ness and  indifference.  A  subtle  shock  ran 
through  Margery.  What  was  it  1  Why 
did  they  look  like  thati  With  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  make  a  change  of  some 
kind,  she  said  hastily  and  inconsequently  : 

"What  a  lovely  place  this  isl  I  had 
no  time,  to-day,  to  explore  beyond  the 
garden ;  but  I  am  longing  for  to-morrow, 
that  I  may  go  about"  Unconsciously 
fearing  the  effect  of  another  indifferent 
reply  from  Estelle,  she  did  not  actually 
refer  to  her  again,  but  went  on,  addressing 
no  one  in  particular.  "  I  passed  a  wood 
on  my  way  up  from  the  station,  that 
looked  too  tempting.  Of  course,  you 
couldn't  see  to-night ;  but  the  ground  was 
regularly  carpeted  with  wild-flowers.  Like 
fairy-land  it  seemed  to  a  wretched  little 
Cockney  like  me  l" 

As  she  spoke,  the  look  that  had  so 
startled  her  vanished  from  Douglas's  eyes 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung  into  them. 
He  made  some  trivial  answer,  in  his  usual 
cheery,  kindly  manner,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dinner-time  passed  away  in  talk  of  the 
same    kind,  Estelle   joining   in    it  very 


seldom,  and  then  with  an  absolutely  un- 
interested tone  and  manner.  But  she 
was,  evidently,  very  tired,  and  although 
Margery  fancied  still  that  there  was  some- 
thing curiously  uncertain  and  troubled  in 
Douglas's  attitude  towards  his  wife,  she 
began  to  persuade  herself  that  the  sudden 
shock  she  had  received  was  the  result  of 
her  imagination  only.  She  looked  at 
Douglas  anxiously,  as  he  sat  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lamp  in  the  drawing-room 
afterwards.  Estelle  had  gone  to  the  piano, 
and  was  playing  softly — more  to  herself,  it 
seemed,  than  to  them — and  he  was  look- 
ing, not  at  her,  but  at  the  carpet  at  his  feet. 
Margery  was  sitting  a  little  behind  him. 
She  could  see  only  the  outline  of  his  face ; 
but,  as  she  watched  him,  a  feeling  crept 
over  her  that  he  was  changed — vaguely, 
undefinably,  but  certainly  changed.  Now 
that  he  was  in  repose,  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  she  had  never  seen 
before,  something  patient,  grave,  sad.  As 
the  conviction  grew  on  her,  Margery  felt  a 
sudden  agonising  pain  shoot  through  her 
heart,  as  if  an  icy  clutch  had  suddenly 
tightened  round  it.  Something  had  hurt 
him ;  he  was  in  pain — Douglas  I  She  must 
do  something  for  him ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  look  like  that  Eor  a  moment 
the  impulse  to  go  to  him  and  beseech  him 
to  let  her  help  him,  was  almost  over- 
whelming, and  before  she  had  recovered 
herself  Estelle  had  risen  from  the  piano, 
which  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  advanced  into  the  brighter  light  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  Douglas,  as 
if  roused  by  her  movement,  rose  too,  with 
the  same  sudden  and  absolute  change  of 
manner  which  had  reassured  her  at  dinner. 

"  I  wonder  how  our  neighbours  will 
turn  out  1 "  he  said,  as  he  stood  before  the 
fire,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife.  "  They 
told  me  that  the  people  at  the  house  on 
the  hill  were  nice — a  mother  and  two 
sons,  I  think ;  but  they  are  spending  the 
summer  abroad,  I  believe." 

*'That  big  house  with  the  beautiful 
garden,  do  you  meani"  said  Margery. 
'<It,  somehow,  looks  as  if  nice  people 
lived  there." 

"  You  ridiculous  child,"  replied  Douglas, 
smiling  at  her.  "  That  is  just  like  one  of 
your  fancies.  '  Nasty '  people  are  quite  as 
likely  as  nice  people  to  have  their  garden 
properly  attended  to,  and  their  houses 
painted,  and  so  forth,  when  it  is  necessaiy. 
And  I  suppose  it  is  only  the  outside  of 
Holme  from  which  yon  have  judged." 

Margery  laughed.    She  was  quite  used 
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to  haviog  her  fancies  '*  jeered  at,"  as  she 
Baidy  and  never  objected  to  the  process. 
Bat  Estelle  said : 

*'I  understand  what  she  means',  per- 
fectly well;  and  I  also  nnderstand  that 
it  seems  to  yon  abfiord." 

He  had  turned  towards  her  quickly, 
when  she  began  to  speak,  and  as  she 
finished,  with  a  slight  tonch  of  scorn  in 
her  yoicoi  he  smiled  at  her  wistfully.  She 
went  on : 

"Now,  on  our  way  to-night,  we  passed 
a  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  half 
a  mile  away — at  least  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  more  than  a  cottage,  though  there  was, 
apparently,  a  good  deal  of  garden.  I 
could  only  see  the  outline  and  the  lights 
in  the  windowp,  and  yet^  as  we  went 
slowly  by  up  the  hill,  I  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  nice  people  did  not  live  there 
— that  nasty  people  did." 

"  That  cottage  ? "  said  her  husband.  "  I 
remember.  Garden  Cottage  they  call  it 
It  was  empty  when  we  came  down  to  see 
the  house;  but  I  noticed  to-night  that 
there  were  lights  in  the  window,  as  you 
say.     I  wonder  who  lives  there  I " 

''I  wonder,  too,"  said  Estelle. 

It  was  her  first  expression  of  interest 
in  her  new  home  and  its  surroundings,  and 
Douglas  answered  it  with  an  eager  glad- 
ness that  seemed  rather  disproportionate 
to  the  occasion. 

'*  It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  the  name, 
at  least,"  he  said.  ''The  servants  are 
sure  to  know.     I  will  ring  and  ask." 

'*  It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  after 
all,"  said  Estelle ;  but  her  voice  had  lost  the 
ring  of  indifference,  and  he  rang  the  bell. 

"Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  people 
at  Garden  Cottage,  James  % "  he  asked  me 
man  who  answered  it.  "When  was  it 
taken?" 

''The  gentleman  came  down  two  days 
ago,  sir.  It  was  left  to  him,  I  believe,  by 
the  lady  as  it  belonged  to.  She  never 
lived  there  herself,  sir.  The  gentleman's 
name,  sir  ?  His  name  is — what  is  it  now  1 
Bailey  1  No,  it  ain't  Bailey.  It's  not  a 
common  name,  sir,  and  it's  slipped  my 
memory  for  the  moment.  Bazerley — that's 
it,  sir.    Bazerley." 

•* Bazerley  1"  repeated  Douglas.  "No, 
it's  not  a  common  nama  Is  he  going  to 
live  here  altogether)" 

''Only  for  the  sunmier,  sir,  they  say. 
It's  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage,  sir;  but  the 
grounds  is  lovely." 

"Ahl"  said  Douglas.  "You  can  go, 
James."    Then,  as  the  man  left  the  room. 


he  added  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Bizerley  is  our 
nearest  neighbour  for  the  summer,  at  least, 
so  I  hope  your  presentiment  as  to  his 
character  may  be  misti^en,  Estelle.'^ 

But  EsteUe's  interest  in  the  subject 
seemed  to  have  died  out  with  the  grati- 
fication of  her  momentary  curiosity. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  indifferently.  "I 
am  tired.    I  will  go  to  bed,  I  think." 

CHAPTEB  rv. 

"  It*s  a  dreadful  trial,  certainly,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  only  number  one ! " 

Margery  spoke  menily.  The  dreadful 
trial  in  question  did  not  apparently  weigh 
heavily  on  her  spirits;  and  Douglas  Hollls, 
to  whom  she  had  addressed  her  remark, 
retorted,  with  a  burlesque  of  indignant 
gloom : 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  young 
woman;  you  don't  appreciate  its  horrors 
now  as  you  will  to-night.  You  didn^t  see 
the  Camdens  when  they  called,  and  you 
are  altogether  in  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  as  to  what  is  before  you." 

Breakfast  was  just  over,  and  he  was 
standing  by  the  open  window,  on  the  low 
sill  of  which  Margery  had  perched  herself, 
while  she  scattered  some  crumbs  on  the 
gravel  outside  for  the  birds.  The  sun  was 
streaming  into  the  room,  and  through  the 
window  the  green  lawn,  the  far-off  woodf, 
and  the  bright  blue  sky  made  a  pretty 
little  picture,  framed  in  the  softly-moving 
leaves  of  the  creeper,  which  grew  round 
and  peeped  into  the  room. 

They  had  been  settled  at  Orchard  Court 
for  three  weeks  now,  and  the  event  in 
question  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  dinner- 
parties given  in  honour  of  the  new-comers 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  an  eminently  respectable 
and  cautious  neighbourhood,  and  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  "new  people"  had  called 
forth  no  impulsive  gush  of  welcome.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hackley,  it 
was  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  ad- 
mitting strange  people  into  the  sacred 
circle  of  Hackley  society ;  and,  until  the 
Orchard  Court  people  had  given  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  fitness  for  the 
honour,  none  but  the  most  formal  advances 
must  be  made  them.  The  heads  of  society 
had  called  in  a  stiff  and  stately  fashion ; 
Mrs.  Douglas  HoUis  had,  after  a  due  in- 
terval, returned  the  calls,  and,  these  pre- 
liminaries having  been  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Camden,  the  leader  of  Hackley 
fashion,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  new- 
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comen,  and  proceeded  to  seal  her  yerdict 
by  iBBoin^  invitations  for  a  large  and 
solemn  dinner-party,  whieh  was  to  give 
them  a  footing  in  the  neighboorhood  for 
ever  after.  Unfortunately,  the  satisf action 
was  all  on  one  sida  The  social  authorities 
found '  the  Hollises  "  really  quite  nice 
people;"  the  young  people,  who  were, 
strange  to  say,  an  uninflaential  minority 
at  Hackley,  thought  them  "most  charm- 
ing," though  both  sections  were  a  little 
awed  by  Mrs.  HoUis's  beauty,  and  her 
cold,  unresponsive  manner. 

But  the  objects  of  this  approbation  did 
not  in  the  least  reciprocate  it.  The  house 
was  charming,  the  country  delightful,  but 
the  people  were  hopelessly  and  undeniably 
dull;  and  it  had  occurred  to  Margery 
several  times  that  she  had  really  never 
before  understood  how  much  pleasant 
neighbours  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  life.  She  never  allowed  herself  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  lay 
upon  their  surroundings  all  responsibility 
for  the  fact  to  which  she  tried  in  vain  to 
shut  her  eyes  —  the  fact  that  the  days 

Eassed  very  dowly  at  Orchard  Court ;  that 
ed-time  was  watched  for,  and  eagerly 
welcomed.  She  had  taken  Estelle  to  her 
faithful,  affectionate  heart  with  the  kiss  with 
which  she  had  welcomed  her  home ;  and 
after  that  first  evening,  when  she  had  been 
startled  and  distressed  by  a  sense  of  in- 
definable pain  in  the  atmosphere  which 
she  had  expected  to  find  one  of  radiant 
happiness  and  content,  she  had  un- 
consciously but  resolutely  declined  to 
acknowledge  anything  but  wliat  she  had 
expected  to  find  in  the  life  about  her.  It 
was  a  great  pity,  of  course,  that  there  were 
no  amusing  people  about;  no  families  that 
they  could  possibly  wish  to  know  well; 
nothing  whatever  to  look  forward  to  in 
that  way.  Of  course,  Estelle  was  a  little-— 
well,  not  bored,  nobody  could  be  bored 
with  Douglas^but  just  a  little  dull  now 
and  then.  She  had  been  used  to  such  a 
bright  life — ^people  always  coming  in  and 
out ;  dances ;  boating-parties ;  all  kinds  of 
things  always  going  on.  Oh,  of  course  it 
was  a  change  for  herl  It  was  all  very 
well  for  herself,  she  had  never  been  used 
to  that  kind  of  life,  and  she  was  always 
happy  in  the  country;  but  it  was  very 
different  for  Estelle. 

Estelle  was  still  sitting  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  looking  listlessly  over  her  letters. 
She  had  not  joined  Douelas  in  Ins  groan- 
ings,  nor  had  she  seconded  Margery  in  her 
mock  attempts  at  consolation.     Margery 


never  acknowledged  to  herself  how  large  a 
part  of  their  conversation  fell  to  her  share; 
never  knew  how  often  silence  would  have 
fallen  upon  them  but  for  her  always  bright 
and  ready  chatter;  never  even  suspected 
that  when  Estelle ,  was  drawn  for  a 
moment  into  their  talk  it  was  by  her 
influence  alone.     Estelle  was  quiet,  and 

she  was  a  diatterbox,  and  Douglas 

but  when  Margery  found  herself  watching 
or  thinking  of  Douglas  now,  she  always 
stopped  herself  and  turned  to  someUiing 
else. 

Shb  finished  sprinkling  her  crumbs  in 
spite  of  Douglas's  assurances  that  it  was 
merely  pauperising  the  birds  to  feed  them 
in  the  summer,  and  Uien  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  dinner. 

"  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  meet  the 
new  -  comer,  Mr.  Bazerley  %  I  wonder 
whether  he  finds  Hackley  society  as  heavy 
as  we  do )  It  would  be  consoling  to  com- 
pare notes.  It  is  strange  that  we  have 
never  met  him  about,  living  so  near.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Estelle  T' 

Estdle  raised  her  head  wearily. 

"Don't  I  think  what,  dear  T'  she  said. 
*'  I  didn't  hear."  She  rose  as  she  spoke, 
and,  walking  to  the  other  window,  stood 
there  looking  out,  while  she  said:  "I 
think  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  come  and 
live  in  the  country." 

Before  Margery  could  utter  the  laughing 
rejoinder  with  which  she  was  always  ready, 
Douglas  had  walked  up  to  his  wife  and, 
putting  his  hand  very  gently  <m  hers,  said : 

"Would  you  be  happier  in  town, 
Estelle  f  It  was  your  wish,  when — at 
Yentnor  —  that  we  should  live  in  the 
country.  You  told  me  you  were  tired  of 
society  life." 

She  did  hot  move.  The  hand  he  held 
lay  perfectly  passive  and  irresponsive  in 
his  hold,  and  she  answered,  listlessly : 

"  Was  it  t  Yes,  I  dare  say.  I've  dbanged 
my  mind,  I  supposa" 

''Shall  we  go  t6  London  in  the 
whiter — or,  abroad)  Or  would  you  like 
to  go  away  at  once  ?  What  would  you  like, 
Estelle  1    TeUme!" 

His  fingers  tightened  round  the  passive 
hand  he  held,  and  she  disengaged  them  as 
he  finished,  and  drew  a  little  away  as  she 
said : 

"  I  really  have  very  little  feeling  on  the 
subject  We  may  as  well  pass  the  summer 
here,  I  suppose." 

Margery  had  turned  her  head  away,  and 
she  did  not  see  the  look  of  reproachful 
longing  and  the  gesture  of  uncomprehend- 
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iDg  pain  with  which  Doaglaa  HoUis  torned 
away.  Bat  the  Bilence  which  followed 
sferaek  her  aa  peculiar,  and  with  the  dis- 
like to  mch  flilencea  which  had  become 
inatinctiYe  with  her  daring  the  last  three 
weeksp  she  slipped  off  her  seat  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  said : 

"Shall  we  go  oat,  Estellet  It  is  a 
shame  to  waste  this  lovely  morning.  If 
Doi^las's  dreary  forebodings  are  to  be 
realised  to*nigh^  we  may  as  well  prepare 
onraelFea  for  the  ordeal  by  a  nice  day." 

Margery  had  seyeral  times  feli^  not 
withoat  wonder  at  herself  for  the  feeling, 
that  those  morning  walks  with  Estelle 
were  the  easiest  part  of  the  day.  She 
never  asked  herseu  the  reason — she  had 
taken  to  evading  such  qaestions  lately — 
bat  she  vaguely  felt  that  though  Estelle 
was  not  leaB  quiet  and  passive  at  those 
timeB,  they  were  a  pleasure  to  her,  too. 
They  had  explored  a  great  part  of  the 
neighbourhooa  together,  riding  or  driving 
in  a  desultory^  discursive  manner,  and 
now  Margery  proposed  that  they  should 
drive  to  a  place  called  Offley  Moor, 
from  which  iheiy  had  been  told  there 
was  a  remarkably  fine  view.  The  day  was 
glorious,  and,  as  they  drove  idong  the 
winding,  undulating  roads,  it  seemed  to 
Margery's  town-bred  eyes  that  it  would  be 
diffiralt  to  surpass  the  views  that  met 
them  at  every  turn — ^little  wooded  nooks, 
sheltering  mnrmuring  streams;  broad 
meadows,  stretching  up  and  down,  divided 
by  low  hedges,  and  stone  walls ;  with  here 
and  there  a  quaint  little  village  buried 
in  a  vaUey,  or  eUmbing  up  the  hillside, 
with  Its  stone  cottages,  its  winding,  hilly 
street,  and  its  rough  little  church.  But 
when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought 
before  them  the  view  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  mueh,  she  gave  a  little  cry,  and 
bent  forward  wiUi.  dasped  hands  and 
ptttted  Kps.  ner  first.impression  was  that 
siie  had  never  understood  before  what 
space  was—that  she  had  never  been  able 
to  breathe  before  then  From  where  the 
cairiage  stood  the  land  sloped  downwards 
abruptly  for  some  fifty  feet,  and  then 
stretched  away  in  front  and  on  the  right 
hand  in  what  seemed  to  her  an  endless 
sKpanae  of  undulating  meadow,  wood,  and 
water.  A  sudden  turn  of  the  road  on  their 
left,  by  which  a  rough  green  slope  shut  out 
the  country  on  that  side,  seemed  only  to 
emphadze  the  vast  sweep  of  the  rest ;  and, 
as  she  looked,  there  came  to  Margery  the 
sense  that  comes  at  times  to  all  to  whom 
Natore  reaUy  appeals,  though  they  may 


never  see  her  at  her  grandest  and  most 
impressive — ^the  sense  of  the  utter  insignifi- 
eance  of  those  troubles  that  originate  in 
the  falseness  and  artificiality  of  life — ^the 
sense  of  a  power  and  purpose  above  any- 
thing that  we  can  see — the  sense  of  rest 
and  confidence  in  that  power.  She  was  so 
absorbed  as  she  sat  there,  her  eyes  shining, 
her  lips  quivering  a  very  little,  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  footsteps  of  a  man  who 
was  coming  up  the  road  behind  them,  and 
she  turned  with  a  violent  start  as  .a  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  said 
suddenly : 

''Miss  Humpherysl  What  an  utterly 
unexpected  pleasure ! " 

Estelle  had  been  sitting  by  her  side, 
graceful  and  quiet  as  usual,  her  eyes 
resting  with  a  softer  expression  than  they 
often  wore^  not  on  the  view,  but  on  the 
absorbed  little  face  by  her  side.  At  the 
sound  of  the  voice  the  slightest  possible 
start  ran  through  her;  a  faint  flosh  rose  in 
her  pale,  calm  face;  and  taming  dowly 
towards  it  she  said,  with  an  accent  of 
extreme  surprise,  but  holding  out  her 
hand  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession : 

"  Mr.  Seldon !    How  do  you  do." 

He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  handsome, 
clever  face,  which  nevertheless  struck 
Margery  as  not  being  exactly  pleasant 
The  mouth  was  hidden  by  a  fuling  mous- 
tache; but  the  expression  of  the  raUier 
hard  grey  eyes  was  cynical,  and  ever  mock- 
ing. His  attitude  as  he  stood  there  was 
very  easy  and  graceful,  and  he  looked  Iik» 
a  man  accustomed  to  command  attention 
and  respect 

''  Are  you  stajinff  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ) ''  he  continued.  ''  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  met.  Miss  Humpherys^  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  drive  away  now  without 
givlhig  me  some  hope  that  our  acquaintance 
may  be  renewed)  I  need  not  toll  you 
how  pleasant: the  rtmembrance  of  it  has 
been  to  me " 

He  paused,  and  EstoUe  said,  with'  a 
slight  smile,  and  a  little  deprecating  move- 
ment of  one  of  her  hands: 

"I  live  at  Hackley,  about  eight  miles 
away.  If  you  are  staging  within  reach,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  ^1  call.  It  is  Miss 
Humpherys  no  longer,  Mr.  Seldon — I  am 
married." 

" Married!"  he  echoed.  << Married  I  Is 
it  too  lato  for  me  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions 1  And  may  I  not  know  your  name  t " 

"I  am  Mrs.  Douglas  HoUis,"  she 
answered.  ''  Here  is  my  card.  Do  come 
and  see  me  if  you  can ;  society  at  Hackley 
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is  rather  slow.  I  sappoBO  yon  are  only  in 
Uie  neighbourhood  for  a  short  time  t " 

He  took  the  card  she  gave  him,  glanced 
at  it,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  again  to  her 
face.  The  listlessness  of  her  attitude  and 
manner  had  gradually  left  her,  and  its 
presence  and  disappearance  had  both  been 
marked  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  man  before 
her. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered, "  I  shall  hope  io  see 

!rouagaia  I  have  heard  something  of  Hack- 
ey.  You  must  find  it  tiresome,  I'm  afraid." 

"Tiresome !"  she  repeated,  with  a- ring 
of  amusement  in  her  voice — and  Margery 
felt  as  if  the  Estelle  who  spoke  was  a  total 
stranger  to  her.  "  Tiresome !  They  are  ap- 
palling. We  go  to-night  to  a  dinner-party, 
thevery  thoughtof  whichmakesme  shudder. 
Oh,  if  you  knew  how  they  bore  me  I " 

"Oh,"  he  said,  with  another  slight  smile, 
*'a  country  dinner-party!  Well,  Mrs. 
Hollis,  I  can  only  hope  it  may  turn  out 
better  than  you  expect.  But  I  am  keeping 
you.  I  will  wish  you  good-bye  now,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  so  long  before  we 
meet  again.  Au  revoir  ! "  He  shook  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  again,  lifted  hishat^ 
and  walked  quickly  away  along  the  road. 

"Who  is  it,  Estelle  1"  asked  Margery, 
as  he  disappeared. 

Estelle  had  sat  quite  still,  watching  the 
receding  figure,  and,  as  Margery  spoke, 
she  started  as  if  she  had  forgotten  her 
presence.  The  colour  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  her  manner  changed  from  its  bright 
attention  to  its  ordinary  passivity,  and  she 
answered  in  her  usual  uninterested  tone  : 

"  He  is  a  man  I  knew  some  years  ago^- 
a  Mr.  Seldon.     I  had  lost  sight  of  him." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then 
Margery  said : 

"I  had  no  idea  you  minded  the  dinner- 
party really  so  much,  Estelle.  I  am  so 
sorry," 

"Mind  itt"  said  Estelle;  and  for  the 
first  time  Margery  heard  her  calm,  beauti- 
ful voice  sharpened  by  irritability.  **  Of 
course  I  mind  it,  and  now  I  mind  it  more. 
I  bad  begun  to  forget  the  people  among 
whom  I  used  to  live." 

There  was  no  answer.  Margery  did  not 
understand  why  it  should  hurt  her  so 
much  that  Estelle  should  speak  like- that; 
but  at  the  moment  she  felt  it  impossible 
to  reply.  They  drove  home  almost  in 
silence,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  only 
to  her  fancy  that  Estelle  was  different  in 


manner — restless,  irritable,  absolutely  dis- 
contented. 

The  sense  of  weariness  produced  in  her 
by  this  new  element  of  discord,  to  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  blind  hersdf ,  so  wore 
on  Margery's  spirits  that,  by  the  time  she 
followed  Estelle  into  Mrs.  Gamden's  draw- 
ing-room in  the  evening,  her  anticipations 
were  as  gloomy  as  it  was  possible^  for  them 
to  be.  Her  first  view  of  the  stiff,  formal 
drawing-room,  and  its  equally  unprepos- 
sessing inmates,  did  not  tend  to  reassure 
her;  nor  did  the  first  few  moments  during 
which  she  was  wholly  occupied  with 
solemn  introductions. 

When  these  were  over,  and  the  silence 
of  the  shy  young  man  who  was  to  take 
her  in  to  dinner  allowed  her  a  moment's 
breathing  space,  she  stole  a  glance  at  her 
fellow  sufferers.  Douglas  was  standing 
beside  a  portly  and  imposing  country 
magnate,  looking  decidedly  rueful.  Estelle 
was  listening  to  the  pompous  platitudes  of 
her  host,  the  disdainful  calm  of  her  lovely 
face  still  disturbed  by  that  new  look  of 
active  discontent  But  even  as  Margery 
looked  at  her,  her  expression  changed 
suddenly  and  completely.  A  soft  pink 
colour  flushed  into  her  cheeks,  a  look  of 
glad  surprise  sprang  into  her  eyes,  her 
whole  face  seemed  to  wake  up. 

For  a  moment  Margery  could  see  no- 
thing to  account  for  such  a  change ;  then, 
to  her  inexpressible  surprise,  she  saw 
the  man  who  had  spoken  to  her  on  Offley 
Moor  advancing  with  Mrs.  Camden  to 
EsteUe's  side. 

"  Mrs.  Hollis,''  Mrs.  Camden  said,  "may 
I  introduce  your  nearest  neighbour— like 
yourself,  a  new  comer — ^Mr.  Bazerley  1 " 

For  a  moment,  Margery  thought  she 
must  have  been  mistaken.  Estelle  had 
called  him  Mr.  Seldon.  Then  she  heard 
her  say  in  the  same  awakened  voice  that 
she  had  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
morning : 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr. 
Seldon  1  Why  do  you  spring  mines  on 
one  in  this  way  1  Explain  yourself,  if  you 
nleaso  " 

<<Wmingly,  and  most  easily/'  he 
answered.  "I  have  inherited  a  little 
property,  and  a  new  name  witib  it  As 
Mrs.  Camden  has  told  you,  I  am  now 
Stephen  Bazerley  of  Garden  Cottage,  and 
your  nearest  neighbour.  May  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  Hackley 
society  on  that  account  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXV.      A  FORLORN  HOPE. 

What  a  momiog  to  have  longed  for  1 
Cold,  damp,  and  misty,  the  fog  found 
its  way  into  the  house,  and  caused  Maud 
to  peer  over  Kitty's  ears  as  anxiously  as  if 
death  waited  upon  the  mare's  every  step 
towards  the  railway-station. 

It  was  the  same  all  along  the  line.  Bare, 
dripping  trees,  swampy  fields,  oxen  coated 
witti  mud;  only  the  brookis  and  rivers 
seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time  of  it 

In  London  things  were  still  worse,  and 
it  was  only  after  numerous  hair-breadth 
escapesi  and  by  dint  of  paying  a  high  pre- 
mium to  the  cabman,  that  Brownie  found 
herself  at  last  outside  the  door  of  Number 
Twelve,  Rochester  Street,  Strand. 

She  rang  the  bell,  waited,  rang  again, 
and  at  last  heard  shuffling  steps  coming 
towards  the  door. 

"  Is  Mr.  Northcott  at  home  1 "  she  asked, 
nervously,  while  a  very  untidy-looking 
girl  stared  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed. 

"Afrs.  Norton)"  said  this  maiden,  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  her  wits  in  the  fog. 

"  Mr.  Noithoott,"  repeated  Brownie,  with 
emphasis ;  **  I  want  to  see  him  alone,  if  you 
please." 

She  was  bidden  to  walk  up  to  the 
"second-floor  front;"  a  fair-sized  room, 
sparsely  and  shabbily  furniahed,  with  the 
breakfast-things  still  on  the  table.  One 
side  of  the  room  was  formed  by  folding- 
doors,  which  stood  partly  open. 

Clement  rose  to  meet  her. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  been  foolish  enough 
to  write,"  he  began.     *^  Don't  think  me  a 


brute.  Brownie;    but  why  will  you  not 
leave  me  to  go  my  own  way  alone  1 " 

If  only  she  could  have  left  him  alone ! 
She  woidd  have  scarcely  widied  for  any- 
thing better.  Before  replying.  Brownie 
cast  her  eyes  round  the  room  in  search  of 
some  trace  of  his  companion;  a  hat,  a 
jacket,  a  pair  of  small  slippers  —  any- 
thing. 

But  no  such  tell-tale  object  was  to  be 
detected;  moreover,  the  table  was  only 
laid  for  ona  Just  as  she  brought  her 
eyes  to  meet  those  of  Clement  again,  she 
heard  footsteps  behind  the  folding-doors; 
and,  rising  abruptly,  he  went  to  close 
them. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  break  the 
promise  you  gave  me,  Clement,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  reproachfully. . 

"I  promised  I  would  not  enlist  until 
after  the  fifth,"  he  answered.  ''I  have 
not  enlisted.  To-day  is  the  fourth,  and  I 
am  still  free." 

**  Free !"  she  exclaimed,  bitterly;  wishing 
to  Heaven  he  had  enlisted. 

"Brownie,"  he  said,  "you  have  not 
come  to  London  on  purpose  to  reproach 
me,  have  you ) " 

''  No,  not  to  reproach  yon,"  she  answered. 
"I  have  come  to  beg  one  last  favour  from 
you.  I  want  you  to  return  with  me  to 
Middleton ;  to  stay  there  until  Saturday 
morning.  After  that,  I  will  not  seek  to 
hinder  you  any  more ;  for  me,  you  may  go 
wherever  you  choose." 

There  was  a  change  in  Brownie;  but 
Clement  tried  in  vain  to  discover  what  it 
was.  Her  manner  had  gained  in  dignity 
what  it  had  lost  in  tenderness. 

"  You  ask  too  much,"  he  said.  "  You 
do  not  know  what  your  request  means. 
^0 ;  I  have  made  the  wrench,  I  cannot  go 
through  it  all  again." 
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He  spoke  so  determinedly,  that  her 
heart  sank.  And  where  was  her  dignity 
now  I 

<< Clement,  you  must  come;  you  ought 
to  come.  Ton  do  not  know  how  I  have 
prayed  and  planned  for  your  good.  My 
prayers  are  answered;  my  plans  will  be 
successful,  if.  only  yon  will  come.  I  never 
meant  to  speak  like  this  to  you.  I  think 
—I  think  it  is  the  hardest  task  I  have  had 
yet.  For  five  months— it  has  seemed  an 
age — I  have  lived  only  to  serve  you.  I 
never  intended  to  ask  for  any  return; 
but  is  it  generous  to  deny  just  this  one 
request  1 '' 
Clement's  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 
^'Yery  well,"  he  answered,  turning  his 
back  upon  her  to  hide  their  traces,  "I 
must  come,  I  suppose.  Of  course  I  can't 
refuse  when  you  put  it  like  that." 

She  thanked  him  as  though  it  were  some 
great  favour  he  had  granted  her,  and  then 
she  became  embarrassed.  While  she  did 
not  fear  that  he  would  disappoint  her  now, 
yet  she  dreaded  the  possible  effect  of  Mrs. 
Oliver's  influence.  Brownie  wished  to  keep 
Clement  by  her  side  until  the  time  came  for 
the  journey ;  but  it  was  plain  she  ought  not 
to  remain  where  she  was.  ^  Now,  whereas 
Clement,  ever  since  her  arrival,  had  looked 
as  lugubrious  as  a  man  could  look,  by  this 
time  his  face  was  lighted  by  its  former 
cheerfulness. 

"  I  say,  Brownie,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
liehtness  which  struck  her  as  revolting, 
"I  shan't  offer  to  take  you  to  see  aujrthing ; 
but  you  must  want  a  meal.  Look  here,  it 
is  in  your  power  to  perform  an  act  of  real 
charity.  I  have  agreed  to  place  myself  on 
your  hands  until  Saturday;  now  suppose 
you  trust  yourself  to  me  just  for  a  few 
hours  in  return.  We  neea  not  get  back 
to  Middleton  until  dinner-time.  So  there 
are  several  hours  before  us  yet.'' 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do)"  she 
asked,  astonished  that  even  Clement,  care- 
less as  she  knew  him  to  be,  could  think  of 
anything  but  the  impending  crisis  in  his 
fortunes. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  Mrs.  Oliver " 

She  was  able  to  bear  a  great  deal  for 
him — had  she  not  already  borne  a  great 
deal)— but  this  was  too  much.  Clement 
must  actually  lack  a  moral  sense  altogether 
to  try  to  force  such  an  indignity  upon 
her. 

'<  You  insult  me  1 "  she  cried,  rising  from 
her  chair,  and  taking  a  step  towards  tiie 
door. 

*'  No,  no ;  it  is  no  insult,  Brownie.    You 


do  not  know  Mrs.  Oliver — nor  her  husband. 
If  you  did,  you  would  pity  rather  than 
blame  her.  Don't  see  her  if  you  would 
rather  not  She  is  in  a  position  to  be  con- 
demned by  every  one ;  in  leaving  her  hus- 
band's house,  she-  has  committed  what  the 
world  will  call  a  sin.  One  kind  word  from 
a  member  of  her  own  sex  would  be  inviJu- 
ablo  just  now.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  will  speak  it" 

In  common  with  most  of  us^  Brownie 
had  been  taught  to  love  her  enemies,  to 
help  those  who  despitefully  used  her. 
Heaven  knew  that  Mrs.  Oliver  was  her 
enemy.  This  woman  had  come  between 
her  and  her  heart's  desire ;  but  yet^  when 
she  heard  Clement's  words,  she  was  inclined 
to  relent  Not  to  forgive  Mrs.  Oliver; 
that  was  impossibla  JSut^  in  Brownie's 
present  overwrought  condition  of  body 
and  mind,  she  was  liaUe  to  be  easily 
carried  away;  at  aU  times  a  creature  of 
impulse,  she  was  now  doubly  impidsive. 

It  seemed  that,  for  the  time  being,  she 
was  exalted  above  the  ordinary  conven- 
tionalities which  cramp  our  souls,  and,  for 
a  little  while,  she  forgot  the  existence  of 


"  I  will  see  her,  Clement." 

'<  That  is  more  like  you,  Brownie.  Now, 
sit  down  for  a  moment  or  twa  I  won't 
keep  you  long." 

Then,  when  she  was  alone,  she  repented 
herself,  and  her  mind  was  filled  with  one 
great  dread  lest  Clement  should  be  present 
at  the  interview  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Oliver. 

The  minute  or  two  became  a  minute  or 
ten.  What  should  she  say  to  Mrs.  Oliver  ? 
Clement  had  spoken  as  though  she  needed 
consolation;  but  this  could  hardly  be  the 
case.  It  must  be  countenance,  rather  than 
consolation,  that  Mrs.  Oliver  desired,  and 
Brownie  could  not  afford  her  that 

Hearing  footsteps  approaching  the  door, 
she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  against  her 
throbbing  head.  She  laughed  bitterly. 
Was  she  expected  to  wish  Mrs.  Oliver 
joy) 

Clement  was  whistling  an  air  from  the 
"Mikada"  To  Brownie  there  seemed 
something  almost  fiendish  in  his  light- 
heartedness. 

The  handle  turned ;  he  flung  the  door 
back  just  in  his  old,  careless  way.  She  felt 
as  though  she  would  faint;  but  not  for 
the  world  would  she  betray  such  weakness 
before  Mrs.  Oliver.  Nevertheless  she  was 
obliged  to  dose  her  eyes  for  just  one 
moment 
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Upon  opening  them,  she  beheld  Clement 
atandmg  there,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  buttoning  his  glove  as  he  finished 
his  tone. 

"Come  along,  Brownie.  To-day  we 
Uto,  to-morrow  we  die,  and  ever  after 
we're  buried.  A  pity  it  isn't  always  to- 
day 1  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  Programme — ^Item  :  Luncheon. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  <  Grand '  1 " 
"  But,"  she  murmured — "  Mrs.  Oliver." 
'*AU  in  good  time,"  he  continued; 
"  pleasure  first,  business  afterwards.  That 
has  always  been  my  motto,  I'm  afraid.  I'll 
take  you  to  her  after  you  have  had  some- 
thing to  eat." 

At  that  moment  Brownie  saw  the 
heavens  open.  The  vision  was  too  dazzling, 
and  she  did  actually  shrink  backwards. 
Imagine  what  it  meant  to  her — ^Mrs.  Oliver 
was  not  with  Clement  I 

She  did  not  yet  understand  it  alL  Bat 
this  she  knew — that  a  miracle  had  been 
performed,  and  that,  jost  as  the  blinding, 
darkening  fog  had  cleared  away  since  her 
arrival  in  Bx>chester  Street,  so  also  was  the 
shadow  removed  from  her  Ufa 

*'  You  wiU  take  me  to  her  1 "  she  began, 
before  the  full  meaning  of  his  words 
dawned  upon  her. 

••  To  be  sure ;  after " 

Then  his  eyes  met  hers.  These  two 
understood  one  another  easily,  in  spite  of 
Aeir  many  misunderstandings ;  he  stopped 
short,  and  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
reproach  passed  over  his  face. 

« Great  Heaven!  what  a  villain  you 
must  think  me.  Brownie  ! " 

Her  body  was  shaken  by  her  sobs,  her 
head  was  bowed  to  her  knees ;  her  tears 
fell  fast 

**  There,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  he  said, 
sorry  for  her  sorrow.  ''It  is  all  in  the 
day's  work.  After  all,  what  are  the  odds ) 
Nothing  can  make  any  difference." 
This  was  a  matter  of  opinion. 
*<WiU  you  teU  me  aU  about  it)"  she 
asked,  presently,  "  or— or  is  it  impossible 
to  forgive  me,  Clement ) " 

'*  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  he  ex- 
plained. '*It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
stay  at  Middleton.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  into  that  again.  But  Captain  Oliver 
held  a  couple  of  bills  of  mine,  and  he  had 
been  pressme  me  for  the  money  before  my 
accident.  I  had  a  little  cash,  but  not 
enough,  so  I  couldn't  very  well  go  away 
without  seeing  him.  When  I  reached  The 
Nook  I  at  once  saw  that  something  was 
up.    I  insisted  upon  an  interview  with 


Mrs.  Oliver.  She  was  packing  her  trunks, 
and  I  knew  quite  enough  to  guess  the  rest. 
I  taxed  her.  ^  I  told  her  I  knew  she  was 
going  away  with  that  villain  Litton.  She 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  He  had  told 
her  that  he  must  be  at  Eastwood  on  the 
fifth,  to  get  some  money.  On  the  strength 
of  this  money  they  intended  to  make  a 
bolt  of  it  Bat  the  row  on  Tuesday  night 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Well,  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  Litton  was  due  iu  an 
hour.  I  told  her  she  should  not  step  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  in  that  way. 
I  vowed  I  would  stay  till  he  came,  and 
leave  him  without  a  whole  bone  in  his 
body.  At  last  she  gavQ  way,  and,  to  make 
sure  she  should  not  change  her  mind,  I 
brought  her  away  there  and  then,  deposit- 
ing her  at  her  mother's  house  in  Gower 
Street.  That  is  where  I  wanted  to  tike 
you,  Bro?mie.  So  we  may  as  well  make  a 
start." 

Upon  hearing  this  explanation,  Bro?mie 
was  inclined  to  praise  Clement  as  extrava- 
gantly as  she  had  lately  blamed  him. 
For,  that  she  should  have  dcme  him  wrong, 
seemed  beyond  the  course  of  nature. 

She  longed  to  tell  him  of  Anderson's 
engagement  to  Maud ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  too  much  like  an 
invitation  to  declare  the  love  which  she 
now  knew  that  he  felt  for  her ;  and  after  a 
little  hesitation  she  followed  him  from  the 
house,  with  her  important  secret  still 
untold. 

They  lunched  at  the  Grand  Hotel,. then 
drove  to  Gower  Street,  where  she  saw  Mrs. 
Oliver ;  and  ultimately  reached  Middleton 
at  seven  o'clock. 

"  You  understand  that  you  are  to  be  at 
Eastwood  at  eight  o'clock,  punctusJly,  to- 
morrow evening,  Clement,"  said  Brownie, 
as  they  strolled  homewards,  not  very 
quickly. 

'<But,"  he  expostulated,  '^suppose  you 
are  unsuccessful  after  all,  Brownie,  where 
shall  I  be  then)" 

<'  I  shall  not  be  misucoessful,"  she  pro- 
tested for  the  twentieth  time.  "  You  may 
sleep  happily  to-night,  Clement ;  it  is  the 
last  night  of  your  banishment  To-morrow 
will  begin  a  new  life  for  us." 

He  shook  his  head  dismidly,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  gates  leading  to  the 
house. 

''  You  must  come  right  to  the  door,"  she 
insisted  j.  and,  Mixious  only  to  be  with  her 
as  long  as  possible,  he  waited  until  it  wae 
opened. 

<'Good  night.   Brownie,"  he  said,   *'I 
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little  ihoaght  to  wish  it  yoa  in  penon 
when  I  got  np  this  momine." 

She  hesitated,  with  her  little  hand  still 
hing  in  his.  Then  suddenly  she  with- 
drew it,  and  daited  a  look  towards  the 
door,  which  stood  wide  open. 

'*  There  is  one  small  piece  of  news  I 
have  not  told  yon,  Clement;  Mr.  Ander- 
son  "  he  struck  his  boot  against  the 

pavement;  he  did  not  bless  Anderson. 
"Mr.  Anderson,"  she  continued,  with 
another  hasty  glance  towards  the  open 
door,  "Mr.  A^nderson  is  engaged  to 
Maud." 

Clement  was  so  taken  aback  that  it  was 
a  moment  or  two  before  he  could  express 
his  surprise  in  articulate  language;  and 
when  he  at  length  recovered  the  power  ot 
speedi,  there  was  no  one  to  listen  to  him. 

Brownie  had  disappeared ;  the  door  was 
shut,  and,  as  he  speedily  ascertained^ 
securely  locked. 

Her  words  had  given  the  lie  to  his 
firmest  convictions,  and  their  first  effect 
was "  to  fill  him  with  gladness.  But 
presently,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
"Black  Bull,"  to  seek  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  gladness  gave  place  to  a  sorrow 
that  was  deej^  in  proportion.  For  never, 
while  this  stigma  rested  upon  his  name, 
could  he  make  Brownie  his  wife;  and 
although  he  had  consented  to  be  at  East- 
wood at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
evening,  he  had  done  so  only  to  gratify 
her,  and  without  the  least  particle  of  hope 
that  the  visit  could  bring  him  anything 
but  further  annoyance  and  degradation. 


SHILLINGBUBY  SKETCHES. 

VANISHING  TYPES.* 

No  visitor  to  the  country  is  likely  to  get 
through  his  holiday,  nowadays,  without 
hearing  plenty  of  discource  concerning  the 
evil  case  in  which  the  British  farmer  at 
present  finds  himself;  especially  if,  like 
me,  he  should  have  many  old  friends  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  to  make  head  against 
the  perversity  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather^ 
and  the  persistent  fertility  of  those  distant 
regions,  which  were  formerly  little  more 
than  vague  geoffraphical  expressions,  but 
have  now  been  brought  almost  next  door 
tons. 

Disaster  has,  indeed,  fallen  thick  and 
fast  on  that  class  whose  position  seemed 
formerly — at  least,    to    outsiders — to   be 

♦  See  All  the  Year  Kound,  Volume  T.,  Third 
Series,  page  606. 


almost  an  ideal  one ;  and  change  has  come 
with  rapid  steps.  T^pes  are  constantly 
vanishing  and  constantly  emerging.  It  is 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Nature  tlu^t  they 
should,  jast  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring  and  the 
fall  of  leaves  in  autumn. 

Samuel  Dlogley  passes  out  of  sight  and 
into  oblivion  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
social  forces  ;  but  the  crisis  of  tiie  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  which  his  employers  have 
had  to  face,  has  been  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  course.  Change  has  hurried 
on,  like  the  raging  flood  of  a  broken  dam, 
and,  in  many  districts,  the  old  type  of  the 
English  farjaer  has  been  suddenly  and 
ruthlessly  swept  away.  He  has  gone 
under  the  flood,  and  new  men  with  new 
ideas  have  risen  in  his  place. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that 
the  i^riculture  of  the  leading  English 
counties  is  the  first  in  the  world ;  but  even 
in  the  most  advanced  districts,  the  primary 
occupation  of  civilised  man  and  the  mother 
of  the  arts  has  been  followed  in  very 
leisurely  fashion  compared  with  the  stre- 
Duous  application  with  which  men  have 
thrown  themselves  into  other  industrial 
callings. 

The  wisdom  of  the  father  usually  was 
found  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  son;  the  latter  not  feeling  any  un- 
comfortable curiosity  to  search  for  fresh 
methods  which  should  make  the  earth 
yield  a  fuller  increase. 

The  enormous  revolution  wrought  in 
manufacturing  indubtries  by  Uie  discovery 
of  steam,  affected  agriculture  very  little  at 
first  The  steam-engine  threshed  out  the 
corn-stacks  in  the  place  of  the  horse-power 
machine^  At  this  point,  steam  halted  for 
a  long  time.  It  took  many  years  to  bring 
the  steam-plough  to  anything  like  a  prac- 
tical machine,  and,  even  now,  the  area  of 
land  worked  by  these  uncouth  -  looking 
monsters  is  infinitesimal.  The  power  of 
steam  was  enlisted  to  forge  anchors  and 
make  pins;  to  weave  doth  and  rip  gigantic 
logs  of  timber  into  strips  of  ten  to  the  inch; 
but  the  farmer  went  placidly  along  with  his 
archaic  ploughs  and  harrows. 

The  scheming  and  striving  of  the  crafts- 
man called  into  existence  those  gigantic 
midland  and  northern  towns,  and  ten  times 
more  beef,  and  bread,  and  beer  were 
needed;  so  prices  went  up,  and,  though 
the  times  were  always  bad,  the  farmer 
managed  to  live  better  than  his  fathers 
had  lived*  He  did  not  save  much  money, 
because,  like  everybody  else,  he  had  found 
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out  how  this  and  that — which  his  grand- 
father would  have  regarded  as  utter 
luzoriesy  or,  more  likely^  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  at  all— were  necessities  of  life. 

The  illimitable  prairies  of  the  West,  the 
sun-baked  plains  of  India,  had  not  begun 
to  pour  forth  wheat  in  inexhaustible 
supply ;  nor  had  those  fateful  steamship?, 
with  their  freezing-chambers,  been  planned 
to  bring  New  Zealand  mutton  fresh 
through  the  tropics  to  English  markets. 

It  was  a  melancholy  experience— -almost 
as  tragical  as  the  calling  over  the  roll  of 
a  regiment  after,  a  bloody  battle — ^when, 
one  evening  over   our  tobacco,  I  made 
enquiries  of  the  friend^  whose  guest  I  was, 
as  to  who  was  now  the  tenant  of  this  or 
that  farm ;  and  what  had  happened  to  this 
or  that  farmer  who  had  succumbed  to  ill- 
fortune,  and  was  no  longer  seen  at  ShiUing- 
bui^  Market.    Very  few  farms  there  were 
which  had  not  changed  hands  since  I  had 
bird's-nested  along  the  hedgerows,  or  fished 
for  eels  in  the  meadow  ditches;  and  the 
men  who  now  occupied  them  were  of  a 
totally  different  type.    My  old  friend  and 
playfellow,  Arthur  Sattaby,  still  muddled 
alongi   farming  what  passed  as  his  own 
land;  but  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the 
Martlebury  Bank  had  a  heavy  mortgage 
on  the  place,  and  that  Mr.  Sattaby  m^ht 
find  it  very  inconvenient  if  Joshua  Gay 
should  press  for  a  settlement  of  that  cross 
account  of  his  for  cattle  sold,  and  hay  and 
turnips  bought.     There  was  Thurgaraby, 
too,  the  largest  farm  in  the  district,  where 
the  Winwoods  had  been  settled  as  tenants 
of    Barabbas    College,    Cambridge,    for 
several  generations.     Old  Mr.   Winwood 
I  can  just  remember,  a  jolly,  red-faced 
old  gentleman,  who  always  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  and  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters  and  top-boots.  Oeorge 
Winwood,  his  son,  came  after  him,  a  tall, 
rilent^    reserved    man,    credited   by   his 
neighbours  with  overweening  pride,  and  a 
desire  to  get  made  a  magistrate  and  dine 
with  the  clergy.    By  way  of  a  beginning 
he  dropped  all  his  father's  old  friends — a 
step  which  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
popular — and  some  of  the  new  friends  he 
pidced  up,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  were 
not  profitable  onesL    The  old  friends  were 
Tather  nnreaionable«    They  abused  George 
Winwood  because  he  dropped  them,  show- 
ing by  this  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  of  his  company,  and  then  changed  their 
tone  and  abused  Urn  as  a  good-for-nothing 
atuck-up  puppy,  who  would  certainly  end 
his  days  in  a  workhouse. 


This  prophecy  I  hope  may  never  be 
fulfilled.  I  found,  however,  that  George 
Winwood  was  no  longer  master  of  Thur- 
garsby.  After  his  marriage  the  nursery  had 
filled  rapidly ;  and  there  had  not  been  that 
corresponding  depletion  of  the  stables 
which  prudence  calls  for  in  such  cases. 
George  hunted  a  good  deal;  hunted  in 
p!nk,  and  the  correctest  form  generally, 
just  like  the  officers  who  brought  their 
horses  over  by  railway  from  Martlebury, 
and  not  semi-professionally,  as  so  many 
farmers  did,  with  the  view  of  selling  the 
promising  young  hunter  they  might  be 
riding.  He  picked  up  several  acquaint- 
ances in  the  huntlng-fidd ;  amongst  others, 
that  of  Captain  Absolon,  a  gentleman  who 
had  left  the  army  for  the  more  lucrative, 
if  less  dignified,  calling  of  agent  to  the 
Marqais  of  Folkshire.  Captain  Absolon 
was  very  keen  on  the  subject  of  horse- 
breeding,  and  explained  to  Winwood  how 
a  man  in  his  position,  with  such  a  grand 
range  of  pasture,  might  take  it  up,  and 
get  from  his  capital  thus  invested  a  return 
at  least  three  times  as  great  as  from  the 
old  stick-in-the-mud  system  of  sheep  and 
cattle  grazmg.  Talking  to  George  Win- 
wood on  such  a  subject  was  simply 
preaching  to  the  converted.  Horses  were 
his  passion;  and,  after  a  little,  these 
desultory  conversations  led  up  to  a  definite 
plan  for  a  sort  of  informal  partnership 
between  the  two  in  the  new  venture. 
Captain  Absolon  seemed  the  very  man  for 
the  job,  for  he  had  a  friend  through  whose 
hands  all  the  pick  of  the  blood-stock  of 
England  passed;  and  George  Winwood 
was  tremblingly  anxious  to  set  the  scheme 
going,  lest  any  one  else  should  snap  up  the 
Captain  as  a  partner.  Mrs.  Winwood,  a 
vain,  silly  little  woman,  so  delicate  that 
she  was  forced  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
on  a  sofa  reading  novels,  was  equally  keen ; 
for,  once  intimately  associated  with  Captain 
Absolon,  they  might  hope  to  realise  their 
ambition,  and  visit  with  the  best.  One 
day,  after  a  lunch  which  had  been  served 
in  the  finest  style,  and  in  its  details  bore 
not  the  slightefit  resemblance  to  the  early 
dinner  it  really  was,  the  bargun  was 
&ially  ratified;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Captain's  Mend  sent  in  some  brood-mares, 
the  pick  of  the  pick  of  England,  at  prices 
which  certainly  made  poor  George  open 
his  eyes  very  wide  indeed ;  but  the  Captain 
assured  him  that^  in  a  venture  of  this  sort, 
the  only  safe  plan  was  to  buy  the  very 
best  stock  you  could  lay  your  hands  on. 
He  had  had  a  large  experience  in  such 
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matters,  and  ought  to  know.  So  George 
drew  the  cheques  with  hope  in  his  breast, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  three  and 
fourfold  interest  which  had  been  promised 
by  his  coadjutor. 

In  course  of  time  there  was  a  yard  full 
of  young  horses,  and  then  began  the  task 
of  turning  these  into  money.  This,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  transfer  of  thenoUe  animid  in 
question,  is  an  operation  of  great  delicacy, 
and  the  mai^n  between  buying  atid  sell- 
ing is  a  very  big  one,  bigger  by  far  than  it 
is  in  the  case  of  mining  shares  or  blue 
china.  Somehow,  too,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  dragging  trade  in  horse -flesh,  just  as 
Winwood  wanted  to  realisa  Captain 
Absolon  said  he  would  get  hold  of  some 
of  the  right  sort  of  buyers,  and  bring  them 
over.  "You  know,  Winwood,"  he  said, 
"it's  always  best  to  put  these  chaps  into  a 
good  humour  before  you  begin  to  talk 
about  business ;  so,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  have 
a  nice  little  lunch  for  'em,  and  a  bottle  or 
two  of  fizz/' 

These  buyers  of  the  right  sort  were 
always  ready  to  lunch ;  but  they  did  not 
always  do  business.  The  nice  little 
luncheons  were  not  given  for  nothing,  and 
the  search  for  a  market  for  his  stock  often 
took  Winwood  away  from  Thurgarsby, 
and  business  on  the  farm  at  home  did  not 
go  on  any  the  better  for  these  spells  of 
absence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  dl 
such  incidental  expenses  as  these  entered 
in  the  cost  of  production,  the  horse-breeding 
account  did  not  show  the  profits  predicted. 
One  buyer  of  the  right  sort  left  behind 
him,  in  payment  for  the  two  best  colts  of 
the  year,  a  worthless  cheque,  and  got  clean 
off  to  America  with  his  plunder.  Then  it 
was  that  George  first  discovered  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  have  had 
drawn  up  a  regular  deed  of  partnership 
between  himself  and  Oaptain  Absolon,  for 
the  latter  repudiated  all  liability  for  the 
mishap,  and  made  merry  over  George's 
simplicity  in  taking  payment  in  any  other 
form  than  gold  or  notes.  This  led  to  a 
temporary  ex>lness,  and  Winwood  more 
than  once  swore  that  he  would  have  done 
with  horse -breeding,  and  with  Captain 
Absolon  as  well.  But  this  resolution  was 
easier  sworn  to  than  carried  out,  for  there 
were  certain  transactions,  on  stamped  paper, 
the  settlement  of  which  would  have  proved 
very  inconvenient  to  poor  Winwood  if  his 
acoount  with  Captain  Absolon  had  to  be 
adjusted. 

So  a  truce  was  patched  up,  and,  in  the 


course  of  the  following  year,  a  nephew  of 
the  Captain's,  a  young  man  from  London, 
named  Lewis,  came  to  Thurgarsby  as  a 
farming  pupil  He  was  supposed  to  pay 
very  huidsomely  for  the  very  good  enter- 
tainment he  received ;  but,  however  good 
the  honorarium  might  have  been,  it  was 
not  good  enough  to  enable  George  Win- 
wood to  keep  his  head  above  water.  The 
horse-breeding  business  and  tiie  stamped 
paper  transactions  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
the  bad  harvests  and  the  fall  in  prices 
gave  him  the  **  coup  de  gr&ce."  At  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  an  invalid  wife,  and 
seven  children — not  one  of  them  eiffning  a 
penny,  or  able  to  do  so — he  resigned  his 
lease  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  retired  to  a  little 
house  in  a  back  street  in  Martlebury  on 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  which  yielded 
him  at  most  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

And  Harry  Larkison,  whose  old  white 
pony  I  used  to  borrow  often  during  my 
holidays,  had  also  gone  under  in  the 
s^u^Ie.  Eddlestone,  Harry's  pretty  farm- 
house, I  found  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  farm-bailiff;  for  Mr.  Lewis  seemed 
to  have  money  enough  to  take  any  number 
of  farms ;  and,  provided  that  he  could  get 
them  on  his  own  terms,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  terrified  by  the  fate  pr<Mnised  to 
those  who  add  field  to  field,  and  house  to 
house.  Harry  Larkison  and  George  Win- 
wood differed  widely.  There  was  no  pride 
about  Harry,  no  desire  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  gentry.  His  father  had  began 
life  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  rose  to  be 
a  farm-bailiff,  and  in  this  office  he  became 
rich  as  his  master  grew  poor,  an  occurrence 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  days  in 
question. 

On  his  master's  death  he  gave  up  service 
and  lived  at  Eddlestone  Farm,  which  then 
chanced  to  be  vacant;  but  Harry,  as  long 
as  his  father  lived,  did  not  profit  much  from 
this  rise  in  the  family  fortunes,  for  the  old 
man,  a  saturnine  old  miser,  kept  the  boy 
hard  at  work,  and  got  more  labour  out  of 
him  than  out  of  any  other  hand  on  the 
farm ;  and  it  was  not^  his  fault  that  the 
young  fellow  did  not  sink  into  the  conven- 
tional bucolic  lout  But  a  fit  voon  carried 
him  off,  and  then  Harry  bade  farewell  to 
the  plough-tail|  turned  a  cowshed  into  a 
riding-horse  stable,  bought  a  smart  nag 
and  a  leaeh  of  greyhounds,  and  set  to  work 
to  enjoy  himseU  in  proper  style. 

On  a  market-day  no  young  farmer  came 
into  ShilUngbury  so  neat  or  so  smartty 
dressed  as  Harry.    He  was  a  good-looking 
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fellow,  with  a  frank,  open,  merry  face; 
light,  curly  hair;  and  a  voice,  the  very 
sound  of  which  would  make  even  a  hypo- 
chondriac feel  better.  Though  his  farm 
was  a  small  one,  Harry  found  it  necessi^ry 
to  attend  three  markets  a  week,  and,  in 
the  winter,  every  coursing  party  and  every 
meet  of  the  East  Fallowshire  hounds 
within  distance. 

The  consequence  of  this  altered  system 
was  that  the  labour  bill  at  Eddlestone  in- 
creased rapidly  to  something  like  double 
the  figure  it  stood  at  in  the  old  man's 
time.  The  house  was  situated  close  to 
the  main  road,  between  Shillingbury  and 
Martlebury,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  a 
number  of  people  would  give  Harry  a  call 
in  passing;  most  of  them,  I  honestly 
believe,  because  they  wished  .to  see  him 
and  have  half  an  hour's  chat  with  him, 
and  with  only  a  secondary  interest  in  that 
brown  sherry,  or  bottled  ale,  or  cherry 
brandy  which  he  never  fdled  to  bring 
out 

Through  the  sixties  Harry  managed  to 
mb  along  fairly  well  He  was  not  in  the 
way  to  make  his  fortune ;  but  this  fact  did 
not  trouble  him.  Then  came  the  agitation 
in  the  labour  market,  when  Hodge  showed 
that  he  had  learnt  the  trick  of  the  strike 
and  meant  to  use  it  as  well  as  Jack  the 
grinder  and  Dick  the  weaver.  Harry  was 
one  of  the  best  masters  in  the  district;  but 
this  did  not  help  him.  His  farm  was 
selected  for  a  trial  strike,  and  his  labourers 
were  ordered  to  turn  out  just  as  the  corn 
was  ripe  for  the  harvest.  They  demanded 
extra  wages,  though  the  crop  was  a  light 
one,  and  Harry,  who  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  swore  that  he  would  see  them  all  in 
Hanover  first  They  did  not  go  to 
Hanover,  but  hung  about  the  lanes,  in- 
timidating the  scratch  company  of  odd 
hands  Hany  had  got  together  to  make  an 
ineffectual  sort  of  beginning  of  harvest 
At  last  the  strikers  gave  in  and  went  to 
work  on  tiieir  master's  terms;  but  ten 
days  of  golden  weather  had  been  lost,  and 
more  than  half  the  crop  lay  ungathered  in 
the  fields  during  a  drencIuDg  September. 

This  was  the  first  stroke ;  others  fell  in 
rapid  succession,  and  Harry  was  forced  to 
foUow  his  high-headed  neighbour,  at  Thur- 
garsby;  into  retirement  Some  old  people 
of  the  village,  who  called  to  mind  the 
questionable  methods  by  which  old  Ben 
Larkison  had  gathered  together  his  sub- 
stance, fell  to  moralising,  and  said  it  was 
jost  what  they  had  always  expected,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  was  some  truth  in  the 


saying,  "Badly  got,  badly  go ; "  but  to  the 
more  practical  mind,  it  seemed  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Joseph  Arch,  and  American 
wheat,  and  New  Zealand  mutton,  poor 
Harry  might  have,  perhaps,  jogged  on  in 
his  light-hearted,  happy-go-lucky^  way,  in 
spite  of  tho  original  taint  hanging  to  the 
paternal  guineas. 

Harry  Larkison  did  not  retire  to  the 
dreary  idleness  of  a  life  in  a  dull  country 
town.  Had  he  done  so,  I  tremble  to  think 
what  his  fate  would  have  been.  I  fear  he 
would  have  consumed  his  time  and  his 
substance,  and  ruined  his  health,  tippling 
with  cattle-dealers  and  farmers  of  the 
meaner  sort,  and  trying  to  make  believe 
that  he  was  still  one  of  them  with  horses 
and  acres  of  his  own.  Fortune  did  him  a 
good  turn  at  last  It  happened,  just  after 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  farm,  that  the 
district  surveyor  of  the  highways  decamped, 
carrying  away  with  him^  a  handsome  sum 
out  of  the  rates;  and  it  occurred  to  the 
local  authority  that  here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
humble  door  of  Harry's  new  dwelling.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion did  not  canvass  very  narrowly  his 
qualifications  for  the  post  Harry  under- 
stood about  as  much  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  road-making  as  he  did  of  orchid- 
growing,  and  was  quite  as  well  fitted  to- 
audit  the  books  of  the  Midland  Bailway, 
as  he  was  to  keep  in  order  the  rather  com- 
plicated road-accounts  of  some  two-and- 
thirty  parishes ;  but  he  was  such  a  good 
fellow,  and  everybody  was  so  sorry  for 
him,  and,  at  least,  he  might  be  trusted  not 
to  make  free  with  the  public  purse,  as  the 
last  man  had  done;  so  he  was  elected  to 
the  post  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
against  several  candidates  with  testimonials 
crediting  them  with  skill  sufficient  to  keep 
in  order  the  Simplon  Pass,  or  any  other 
such  roadway.  The  roads  about  Shilling- 
bury  were  never  first-rate,  and  I  can  con- 
scientiously say,  from  recent  personal 
experience^  that,  under  Harry's  manage- 
ment, they  are  no  worse  than  they  for- 
merly were.  No  doubt  Harry's  election 
was  a  job  of  the  deepest  dye ;  but  if  there 
is  to  be  hereafter  any  forgiveness  for  those 
who  perpetrate  jobs,  I  pray  that  such  for- 
giveness may  be  extended  to  that  wrong- 
headed  local  authority  which  made  Hany 
Larkison  a  district  surveyor  of  highways. 

The  knell  of  the  kindly,  sauntering, 
happy-go4ucky  system  of  farming,  with 
which  the  present  generation  of  country- 
bom    Englidimen    are    so    familiar,    has 
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sounded.  Taken  as  a  class,  the  men  of  the 
past  are  fitted  neither  by  temperament  nor 
training  to  adopt  those  new  methods 
which  mnst  be  taKen  up  if  Eoeland  is  yet 
to  "  laugh  with  a  harvest ; "  if  future  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  are  to  rear  their 
muscle  on  home  nutriment,  and  not  on 
American  beef  and  German  beer.  The 
contempt  of  the  farmer  of  the  old  school 
for  theoretical  agriculture  was  something 
too  deep  for  words.  To  him  the  contention 
that  a  man  might  learn  anything  about 
farmine  out  of  a  boob,  was  like  holding  out 
the  reddest  of  rags  to  the  most  irate  of 
bulls ;  and  I  can  now  fancy  I  can  hear  his 
pishing  and  pshawing  anent  the  younger 
men,  who  were  trying  to  understand  some- 
thing about  plant-nourishment,  or  laying 
out  experimental  plots  for  ascertaining  the 
comparative  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
manure.  The  manufacturer  has  always 
been  on  the  look-out  for  processes  to 
economise  cost  of  production,  and  to 
increase  the  yield;  but,  somehow,  the 
farmer  has  always  regarded  the  men  who 
have  devoted  tiheir  time  and  money  to 
experiment  as  meddlesome  know  nothings, 
or  even  as  foes  in  disguise.  But  all  this  is 
rapidly  changing,  and  the  change  must 
still  go  oa  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  new  order  of  things  can  only  be 
initiated  by  new  men,  but  here  and 
there  sharp  -  sighted,  clever  men  have 
already  realised  the  situation,  and  have 
not  been  afraid  of  spending  money  to 
convert  their  farms  into  meal  and  com 
manufactories;  and  such  as  these  have 
had  their  reward.  They  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  new  agriculture;  and  they  and 
others  like  them  will  in  the  future  control 
the  cultivation  of  our  island ;  that  is  if  ttie 
laws  of  economy  are  to  be  consulted  in 
agriculture  as  in  manufactures.  When 
Lancashire  cottons  and  Yorkshire  cloths 
are  agam  produced  by  hand-looms,  then 
we  may  expect  to  get  the  fruits  of  the 
eaxth  cheaper  and  more  abundant  from  that 
system  of  small  holdings  which  is  now  in 
high  favour  as  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  State  with  certain  social  and  economic 
informers,  many  of  whom  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  the  difierence  between  wheat  and 
barley. 

OWEN'S  PRINCE  CHARMING. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

''You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Gwendolen  I " 


Mrs*  John  Walters  spoke  with  con- 
siderable emphasis ;  but  without  producing 
any  visible  effect  on  the  smiling  face  which 
Gwendolen  turned  to  her  from  the 
window. 

'■And  why  ought  I  to  be  ashamed  of 
.myself,  Sylvia  1 "  she  replied,  good- 
humouredly.  ''When  a  person  is  very 
much  bored  in  dull  London  lodgings,  may 
not  that  person  take  her  painting  to  the 
window  and  make  a  study  of  the  bricks 
and  mortar  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  f  I  assure  you,  Sylvia,  that,  when  it 
is  finished — if  it  ever  is  finished — ^it  will 
be  a  most  original  thing  in  studies." 

"I  tell  you,  Gwen,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Walters — ignoring  the  explanation — "  that 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
You  know  you  don't  care  a  bit  to  make  a 
study  of  bricks  and  mortar  any  more  than 
I  do  myself.  You  only  want  a  real  good 
excuse  for  standing  there  the  whole  morn- 
ing and  looking  across  the  street  at  the 
opposite  house." 

"I  confess,"  replied  Gwen,  with  the 
same  imperturbable  smile,  "  that  you  have 
fathomed  my  motive ;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  myself.  You  see,  unless 
I  were  to  dress  up  as  a  housemaid,  I  could 
not  stand  at  the  window  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  some  re- 
spectable pretence.  I  think  the  ingenuity 
of  mine  reflects  credit  on  my  inventive 
powers;  and  I  don't  really  see,"  she 
resumed  after  a  pause,  "why  you  should 
try  to  lecture  me  because  I  am  interested 
in  a  handsome  Prince  Charming  who  lives 
over  the  way.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
before  you  married,  I  guess  you  would 
have  been  capable  of  something  quite  as 
reprehensible.  You  were  nineteen  then, 
and  I  am  barely  twenty  now.  If  you 
flirted,  as  you  know  you  did " 

"  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Gwen," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Walters,  with  slightly 
heightened  colour.  "I  may  have  done 
silly  things  in  my  time ;  but  there  was 
always  some  one  to  keep  me  in  order.  I 
am  not  so  particular  with  you  as  mother 
and  Aunt  Lucy  were  with  me." 

"Mother  and  Aunt  Lucy  I"  echoed 
Gwen,  contemptuously.  "  Yon  don't  mean 
to  say  you  are  going  to  take  on  the  tone 
of  a  middle-aged  woman  f  I  wouldn't  be 
middle-aged  just  yet,  if  I  were  you.  I 
thought  at  first,  when  I  told  you  about 
Prince  Charming  across  the  street,  and 
how  eagerly  he  watched  us  once  or  twice, 
that  you  were  going  to  be  quite  as  mudi 
amused  by  it  as  I  am ;  when  suddenly,  for 
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some  inexplicable  reason,  yon  draw  in 
your  horns,  and  have  a  violent  attack  of 
propriety." 

"Gsrendolen,"  said  Mrs.  Walters,  "you 
know  quite  well  I  did  not  encourage  you. 
Tou   know   I   have   scarcely    seen    the 


''Well,  you  had  better  come  to  the 
window  and  look  at  him  now,"  said  Gwen, 
with  the  same  unruffled  equanimity.  "  He 
is  at  the  window  for  the  twentieth  time, 
I  should  think.  Oh,  dear"— and  Gwen 
aighed  —  "to  think  that  we  are  oidy 
separated  by  a  few  yards  of  street! 
How  wide  is  a  street,  Sylvia  1  I  haven't 
a  notion.  What  a  pity  there  is  no  mutual 
friend  who  could  bridge  it  over  by  an  in- 
troduction 1 " 

"  Gwen,"  said  Sylvia,  making  a  sudden 
attempt  to  turn  tiie  conversation,  "  don't 
you  think  to-day  we  might  go  and  buy 
those  things  I  want  for  the  drawing-room  t 
We  have  scarcely  done  any  shopping 
yet." 

"  Shopping ! "  ejaculated  Gwen ;  "  shop- 
ping has  no  interest  left  for  me.  What  is 
the  use  of  going  to  Liberty's  and  choosing 
pretty  things  for  a  drawing-room  in  an 
out-of-the-way  Oomish  village,  where  no 
one  knows  one  fashion  from  another  t  It 
is  perfectly  preposterous." 

And  Gwendolen  heaved  another  sigh 

"  Poor  Gwen ! "  said  Sylvia,  looUng  at 
her  aster  with  affectionate  concera  "  I'm 
afraid  your  life  is  rather  a  dull  one  just  at 
present" 

"You're  afraid  I"  re-echoed  Gwen. 
''  Indeed,  there  la  no  doubt  at  all  upon  Uie 
subject  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  the  person 
to  be  pitied  most  I'm  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  live  year  out  year  in  at  Saint 
Pinnoek,  nor  to  come  to  these  dull  London 
lodgings.  My  lord  and  master  is  a  dream 
of  the  future,  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  lay 
figure  on  which  to  hang  all  my  ideids ;  not 
a  grizzly-bearded  personage,  who  buries 
you  and  himself  at  the  remotest  comer  of 
No-mau*8-land,  and  who  only  comes  to 
town  to  burrow  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  No,  you  needn't  call  me 
'  poor  Gwen  1 '  it  would  be  more  to  the 

Surpoee   if    you   called   yourself    'poor 
iylvial'" 

"Beally,  Gwendolen ''  began  Mrs. 

Walters ;  but  her  expostulation  was  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,"  continued  Gwen. 
"  I  have  opened  my  lips  now  for  the  first 
time  on  this  subject^  and  I  mean  to  say 
one  or  two  things  before  I  close  them,    i 


want  to  ask  you  a  plain,  straightforward 
question.  Why  did  you  marry  Mr. 
Walters?" 

"  I  manied  him,"  replied  Sylvia,  with  a 
ring  of  defiance  in  her  voice,  "  because  he 
asked  me  to  do  sa" 

"  And  that,"  replied  Gwendolen,  "  is  not 
a  reason  worth  giving.  If  any  one  had 
told  me  two  years  ago  that  Mr.  Walters 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  marry  him,  I 
shoula  have  imagined  you  dropping  him  a 
curtsey,  and  refusing  him  in  tiiese  words : 
'  Honoured  sir,  a  woman,  not  to  say  a  girl 
of  nineteen,  may  not  marry  her  grand- 
father, besides  which,  the  chances  of  famQy 
jars  will  be  much  increased  if  I  accept  an 
offer  fron^  my  aunt's  brother-in-law.  Oh, 
Sylvia!"  and  here  Gwen  sighed  once 
more.  "  I  think  you  made  a  mistake.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  you  were 
not  quite  yourself  when  you  accepted  Mr. 
Walters.  You  might  as  well  confess  to 
your  only  sister  that  you  consider  you 
were  a  little  over  hasty." 

"  Gwen ! "  cried  Sylvia,  angrily,  "  how 
dare  you!  Why  should  I  regret  what  I 
did  f  You  often  say  that  you  never  saw 
any  one  so  kind  to  his  wife  as  Mr.  Walters 
is  to  me.  I  only  hope  you  may  be  as 
fortunate  yourself  when  you  realise  your 
ideal  Moreover,  mother  approved  of  what 
I  did.  You  know  it  was  her  great  comfort 
on  her  deathbed  to  feel  that  I  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  my  husband's  house 
could  be  your  home." 

"  That  is  begging  the  question,"  rejoined 
Sylvia,  obstinately.  "  I  am  not  referring 
to  Mr.  Walters's  conduct  dnce  your 
marriage,  but  to  your  own  before  it.  I 
merely  want  to  hear  the  story  of  how,  and 
why,  you  fell  in  love  with  your  husband. 
His  learning  and  his  peaceful  disposition 
are  his  most  strikmg  qualities,  and  you 
were  not  the  girl  to  be  fascinated  by  either 
one  or  the  other." 

"  Love  is  not  a  matter  of  hard-and-fast 
rules,"  replied  Sylvia.  "People  may  fall 
in  love  without  Imowing  why." 

"  I  don't  Ihink  so.  There  must  be  some 
attraction.  If  I  could  see  any  for  myself 
I  should  not  ask  you.  For  instance,  if  I 
bestowed  my  affections  on  our  opposite 
neighbour,  the  reason  would  be  self-evi- 
dent   I  ahould  need  no  justification." 

"  Shouldn't  you  1  Well,  I  should  think 
a  young  woman  who  handed  her  heart 
out  of  the  window  to  a  young  man  with 
whom  she  has  never  exchanged  a  word, 
would  need  a  good  deal  of  justification." 

"  Nay,"  said  Gwen,  smiling,  '*  it  would 
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just  be  love  at  first  sight.  Now  let  ns 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Walters 
was  like  Prince  Gharming." 

"I  shall  not  suppose  anythbg  of  the 
sort,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Walters,  with  an 
angry  flash.  "  Nor  will  I  hear  any  more 
of  this  kind  of  talk.  It  is  utterly  pur- 
poseless, and  shows  very  little  conside- 
ration for  my  feelings.'' 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Gwen,  penitently,  "if 
I  have  vexed  you.  It  never  seemed  to  me 
as  if  you  comd  care  what  one  said;  but 
I  wUl  say  no  more  about  Mr.  Walters, 
anyway.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
did  want  to  say  about  Prince  Charming — 
how  I  wish  I  knew  his  real  name  I — which 
is  that  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  him  before. 
Does  he  strike  you  in  the  same  light  f " 

But  Sylvia  shook  her  head. 

"  I've  barely  seen  him  now,"  she  said, 
bending  over  her  work.  "  I  caught  sight 
of  a  smart  young  man ;  but  their  name  is 
legion,  and  they  are  all  much  alike." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sylvia;  but  you 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  you  think 
our  opposite  neighbour  is  just  a  stereo- 
typed young  man  of  fashion.  If  you 
haven't  seen  him  before,  I'm  sure  I  have — 
only  seen  him,  you  know ;  not  made  his 
acquaintance.  I  must  try  to  remember 
where.  We  went  knocking  about  so  much 
in  the  old  days  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
such  things." 

''Gwendolen,"  answered  Mrs.  Walters, 
trying  to  make  her  fair  young  face  as 
severely  matronly  as  she  felt  she  ought  to 
make  it,  "I  must  beg  of  you  to  talk  no 
more  of  the  young  man  who  lives  opposite. 
I  tell  you  I  will  not  countenance  your 
trying  to  get  up  a  flirtation  across  the 
street.  I  am  seriously  in  earnest  about  it. 
If  Mr.  Walters  knew  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely annoyed." 

'*  Would  hel"  cried  Gwen,  demurely. 
"Well,  if  you  tell  him,  mind  you  mention 
the  fact  that  Prince  Charming's  demon- 
strations have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  curiosity.  He  hasn't  done  anything  to 
which  the  primmest  of  people  could  raise 
an  objection.  He  is  merely  almost  a 
fixture  at  his  window." 

And  then  Miss  Gwendolen  Sivers  went 

\  back  to  her  easel,  and  Mrs.  Walters  then 

'  began  to  look   deeply  engrossed  in  the 

-  shading  of  her  embroidery  silks ;  but  it 

was  along  time  before  she  could  decide 

whether  she  was  looking  at  terra-cotta  or 

cardinal  red.    Perhaps  Gwen  monopolised 

,  too  much  of  the  scant  allowance  of  London 

dayUght. 


"Sylvia/'  said  Gwen  that  night,  as  they 
went  to  their  rooms,  "just  come  in  here 
for  a  moment  I've  thought  it  all  out 
about  Prince  Charming.  I've  been  puzzling 
over  it  all  the  evening.  Didn't  you  notice 
how  quiet  I  wasi  Now  don't  look  im- 
patient; you  must  listen.  It's  quite 
interesting,  and  there  is  nothing  to  scold 
me  for." 

"Well,  Gwen,  to  speak  frankly,  I  am 
quite  tired  of  this  romancbg  about  our 
opposite  neighbour.  You  talk  of  nothing 
else." 

"There's  nothing  else  half  so  interesting 
to  talk  of,"  retorted  saucy  Gwen.  "You 
pretend  to  be  bored  just  to  tease  me.  But 
you  will  just  listen  to  this.  Do  you 
remember  going  to  Boulogne  with  mother  f 
Let  me  see;  it  was  two  years  a^o  last 
June.  I  was  at  school  at  Miss  Parkmson's^ 
and  I  was  so  jealous  of  your  having  such  a 
nice  jauntb  Then  mother  wrote  to  say  that 
Boulogne  didn't  agree  with  you  at  all,  and 
that  you  were  gobg  with  Aunt  Lucy  down 
into  Cornwall,  and  that  I  could  come  to  be 
with  her  instead  of  you.  I  thought  it  was 
awful  fun,  though  it  seemed  a  pity  you 
had  knocked  up,  and  couldn't  stay  on  and 
have  your  share  of  it  That  was  when  and 
where  I  saw  Prince  Charming;  he  was 
staying  at  Boulogne,  too,  and  we  used  to 
see  lum  at  the  ^Itablissement  He  was  not 
quite  so  handsome  then  as  he  is  now ;  but 
I  took  the  greatest  interest  in  him.  I  even 
have  remembered  his  name.  It  is  Harvey 
Ferrier.  We  did  not  know  him.^  Mother 
had  one  of  her  prejudices  against^  him, 
so  you  would  not  have  known  him  either; 
but  perhaps  you  noticed  him  somewhere 
about    Do  you  remember ) " 

"I  really  can't  tell  you;  perhaps  I 
did." 

"  No  wonder  you  can't  recollect,"  laughed 
Gwendolen,  "considering  you  went  straight 
off  to  Saint  Pinnock,  and  bewitched  that 
confirmed  old  bachelor,  Mr.  Walters.  I 
think,  myself,  it  would  have  been  more 
romantic  to  have  stayed  on  at  Boulogne 
and  have  bewitched  Prince  Charming." 

Mrs.  Walters  suppressed  a  yawn,  and 
then  got  up  from  the  easy-chair. 

"So  now  you  are  satisfied,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  sister.  "Good  night;  I  am 
going  to  bed.'- 

"Good  night,  dear.  You  look  very 
pale  and  tired.  London  doesn't  suit  yon. 
Make  haste  and  get  to  rest" 

But  when  Sylvia  had  lain  down  she  did 
not  go  to  sleep.  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  pillow  and  cried   quietly  until   the 
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September  dawn  was  frtruggling  in  through 
the  chink  of  the  shatters. 

*'Miss  Bivers,  sirt  Tea,  sir.  She  is 
staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters — first- 
floor  front.  Shall  I  take  up  your  card, 
sir?" 

The  name  on  the  card  was  Harvey 
Ferrier,  Southdownshire  Begiment;  and 
Prince  Charming,  who  had  handed  it  to 
the  lodging-house  boy  in  buttons,  found 
himsdf  foUowing  boy  and  card  up  the 
stairs  to  the  first-floor  front  with  a  heart 
beating  so  loud  and  fast  that  jhe  could  not 
bear  the  sound  oi  his  own  feet  as  he  went. 
When  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was 
opened,  be  found  himself  in  tiie  presence 
of  a  midclle-aged  man  with  a  kind,  grave 
face,  looking  out  from  under  a  shock  of 
grizzled  bidr,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
formed  the  strongest  contrast  with  that  of 
his  visitor* 

Prince  Charming  looked  a  little  puzzled. 
So  did  Mr.  Walters.  The  name  on  the 
card  suggesled  nothing  at  all  to  the  man 
of  letters.  He  bowed  to  his  caller,  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  began  Prince 
Charming.  '*  I  took  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing up  (he  card  you  hold  to  Miss  Bivers.'' 

Mr.  Walters  glanced  again  from  the 
visitor  to  his  card;  but  he  still  looked 
puzzled. 

"  Miss  Biversi"  he  said,  slowly^  at  last, 
'*  is  staying  here  under  my  care.  She  is  a 
very  near  connection  of  mine — ^in  fact,  Mr. 
Ferrier — -" 

*'  I  see,^'  broke  in  Mr.  Ferrier,  hurriedly 
— *'  I  sise.  Of  course,  if  that  is  the  case,  I 
must  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  listen  to 
me  while  I  explain  the  reason  of  my  visit. 
Perhaps  it  vrhl  be  better  that  I  should 
have  seen  you  first,  as  I  am  aware  I  am 
doing  somethii^  alittle startling." 

Mr.  WalfcMB  bowed  agab.  Bis:  manner 
was  selenmi  but  not  unkindly,  and  his 
visifter  was  far  too  sanguine  to  be  .easily 
repelled. 

<*  I  will  not  make  any  unnecessary  pre- 
amble," said  Prince  Charming ;  <'  I  am  not 
clever  at  beating  aboat  the  bush.  It  is 
just  this.  About  two  years  ago,  at  Boulogne, 
where  Miss  Bivers  was  etaybg  with  her 
mother^  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her " 

"  Just  when  I  fell  in  love  with  Sylvia," 
mised  Mr.  Walburs;  and  he  felt  very 
^mpathetic. 

"I  was  horribly  badly  off,"  pursued 
Prince  Charming,  "  so  Lady  Bivers  thought 


I  acted  dishonourably  in  telling  her 
daughter  the  state  of  my  feelings.  SIm 
was  excessively  angry,  and  I  made  a  great 
fool  of  myself^  The  fact  was,  we  were  both 
so  fond  of  one  another,  and  so  unhappy." 

"  Poor  young  things  1 "  said  Mr.  Walters, 
feelingly;  then,  as  he  thought  of  light- 
hearted  Gwendolen,  he  added :  ''  Bat  she 
has  got  over  it  wonderfully.'' 

''Outwardly,  perhaps,"  replied  Prince 
Charming.  "I  thought  myself,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  her  from  the  house  oppo- 
site, where  I  am  just  now  in  rooms,  that 
she  looked  much  older,  and  more  worn. 
But  maybe  the  distance  deceived  me. 
However^  I  am  sure  she  will  not  have  for- 
gotten. Look  at  me ;  you  wouldn't  think 
I  have  suffered  seriQus  heart  troubles. 
Yet  I  have  never  left  off  thinking  of  her, 
and  hoping  for  her." 

*'  Beally,"  said  Mr.  Walters,  with  a  serious 
smile.  ''But  if  you  could  not  afford  to 
marry  then,  is  it  any  use  your  thinking  of 
renewing  yobr  courtehip  now  f " 

'*  Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Ferrier^ 
sturdily.  <*  I  am  in  a  better  position  now;  I 
havegot  outof  allmy  difficulties;  I've  settled 
down  into  being  the  steadiest  of  men — ^all 
for  love  of  her.  I  have  a  good  appoint- 
ment at  Chatham.  Lady  Bivers  could  so 
longer  refuse  me  on  the  grounds* she 
formerly  urged.  I  had,  in  si»te  of  all  my 
efforts,  quite  lost  sight  of  Miss  Bivers, 
until  I  saw  her  by  chance  hese^  May  I 
beg  of  you  to  put  me  in  communication 
with  Lady  Bivers  at  once  t " 

''Lady  Bivers,"  answered  Mr.  Walters, 
"is  dead.  The  young  lady  is  now  my 
ward ;  but  in  this  matter  I  shall  use  no 
coercive  authority.  It  will  rest,  no  doubt 
greatly  to  your  satisfaction,  entirely  with 
her  to  give  you  yottr  answer." 

Ferrier  rose,  trembling  with  unexpected 
delight^  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  man 
who  spoke  such  words  of  comfort 

"  She  is  in  the  next  room,"  went  on 
Mr.  Walters,  kindly.     "I  wiUcaU  her." 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  Prince  Charming, 
hastily.  "  If  you  would  kindly  aUow  me 
to  call  her  myseli  She  has  seen  me 
across  the  street.  The  surprise  will  not 
come  upon  her  with  too  much  of  a  shock." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Walters, 
obligingly.  *'  Open  the  folding  door,  draw 
back  the  portiere,  and  you  will  find  her." 

Meanwhile,  he    obligingly  turned    his 

back,  and  walked  to  the  window,  that  he 

might  not  be  in  the  way  of  this  constant 

lover's  welcome    back    to  giddy-headed, 

I  good-hearted  Gwendolen. 
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Then  Ferrier  went  to  the  door,  and, 
opening  it  softly,  called  in  a  tone  scaxoely 
above  a  whiiper : 

"SylTia!  Sylvia  r  There  was  a  lady 
paintmg  at  an  easel,  bat  she  did  not 
answer.  "  Sylvia,  darlinc,  don't  yon  see  I 
have  come  back  to  yon  f " 

This  did  not  reach  Mr.  Walters'  ears. 
Bat  he  did  hear  a  bitter  crv,  as  if  of  pain, 
and  tiien  a  sound  of  stifled  sobs ;  it  was  a 
strange  greeting  to  pass  between  long- 
severed,  stiU-hopefol  lovers. 

He  stood  patiently  dramming  on  the 
window  for  a  while,  ontQ  he  heaMl  a  hasty 
rash  of  feet  across  the  landing  and  down 
the  stairs.  The  heavy  front  door  opened 
with  a  jerk  and  closed  with  a  bang,  and  he 
saw  his  late  visitor,  with  a  pale,  stricken 
&ee,  harry  across  the  street  and  enter  the 
hoase  opposite.  Then  he  thooeht  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  his  hat  and 
go  to  the  British  Museum  without  dis- 
tarUng  the  ladies. 

"  I'm  so  extremely  sorry,"  he  said  that 
evening,  at  dinner,  glancing  from  his 
wife,  who  had  evidently  been  crying, 
to  Gwen,  who  was  quieter  than  usual,  "  I'm 
really  very  sorry  that  Gwen  had  not  a 
Under  welcome  to  give  to  her  old  friend. 
He  seemed  to  me  a  good  sort  of  man,  and 
I  was  much  interested  in  what  he  told  me 
of  his  love-story.  He  was  so  sure  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.  Can't  voa 
think  it  over  a  little,  Gwen,  and  give  nim 
a  different  answer  to-morrow  f  I  really 
liked  him.  I'd  go  and  call  on  him  with 
pleasure.  Shall  I,  Gwen)  Will  you  not 
let  him  come  again,  Gwen  f  " 

«'He  didn't  come  for  Gwen  at  all," 
sobbed  out  Sylvia,  desperately.  ''I  ought 
to  have  told  you  about  it,  only  I  di&'t 
like  ta  Giren  wouldn't  have  thrown  him 
over  if  she  had  made  all  the  promises  I  did." 

Mr.  Walters  looked  again  from  Sylvia  to 
Gwen,  and  from  Gwen  to  Sylvfa^ 

"  How  terribly  sad !  "  he  murmured. 
"  Perhaps  she  regrets." 

*' Perhaps  she  doesy"8aid  Giren;  ''but 
it  is  a  great  deal  worse  for  Prince 
Ohmning.    Poor  Prince  Charming  1 " 


PRBSTON  TOWER. 
Bt  the  fertile  Lothian  Links, 
Grey  stands  Preston  Tower ; 
All  around  the  massive  hold, 
Wheat  fields  flaunt  their  living  gold; 
Barley  waves  her  gilded  green, 
Scarlet  poppies  flash  between, 
Purple  clover  calls  the  bees 
Floating  on  the  perfumed  breeze ; 
While,  in  the  shme  and  in  the  shower, 
Btedfast  stands  old  Preston  Tower. 


Far  away  the  Pentland  Hills 
Watch  old  Preston  Tower ; 
Mark  their  line  against  the  sky 
Where  the  shadows  flit  and  fly ; 
Close  below,  the  waves  of  Forth 
Crisp  and  toss,  as  from  the  north 
The  wild  winds  come  sweeping  down 
0*er  King  Arthur's  guarded  town ; 
Careless  of  their  angry  power, 
Stedfast  stands  old  rieaton  Tower. 

So,  in  years  long  passed  away. 
Grey  stood  Preston  Tower ; 
When  in  royal  Holvrood 
The  clans  around  the  Stuart  stood, 
When  loud  the  maddening  pibroch  rang, 
'Mid  tramp  of  horse  and  broadsword  cuuig, 
While  tartans  waved  and  trumpets  blow. 
And  hope  was  springing,  ever  new. 
While  bold  Prince  Charlie  led  his  power 
Gallantly  by  Preston  Tower. 

On  the  gay,  triumphant  march, 
liooked  old  Preston  Tower ; 
Heard  the  clangour  of  the  fray 
Die  in  victor  shouts  awav ; 
Saw  the  Southrons*  headlong  flight 
From  the  Stuart  and  his  right ; 
Heard  re-echoing  free  and  far. 
The  loud  acclaim  of  Scotland's  war ; 
Saw  the  white  rose  flaunt  her  flower 
Fearlessly  by  Preston  Tower. 

Oh  the  triumph,  brief  and  bright ! 
Did  old  Preston  Tower 
Hear  the  wail  of  rout  and  loss, 
Sounding  from  Dumrossie  Moss? 
Of  Scotland's  best  to  prison  borne — 
Her  Prince  a  fugitive  forlorn — 
Her  noblest  blood  on  scaffold  shed-— 
Her  proudest,  captive,  lost,  or  dead! 
Did  old  Scotland  8  darkest  hour 
Cast  its  gloom  on  Preston  Tower? 

Nay.  the  ramparts,  firm  and  grey,   . 

Of  eld  Preston  Tower, 

Wall  and  buttress  changeless  stand. 

Pride  and  beacon  of  the  land ; 

Silent  witness  of  her  glories^ 

Silent  record  of  her  stories ; 

Of  Border  feats  of  Eer  and  Scott. 

And  many  a  hero,  long  forgot ; 

Supreme  'mid  work  of  time  and  hour, 

Stedfast  stands  old  Preston  Tovrar. 


YACHTING  IN  STILL  WATERS. 

IN  FIVE  PAETS.     PART  V. 

Harkimg  back  to  Wyeh,  the  nmial  roid 
to  Oorfe  Castle  lies  stra^ht  acrois  the 
heath,  from  the  ferry,  with  the  cnunbliDg 
towen  of  the  grand  old  ivy-dad  eastle 
crowning  ite  smooth,  green  hill,  full  in 
view  nearly  every  step  of  Ae  way.  Not  a 
living  sonl  will  be  seen  when  cioaabg  the 
heath  by  the  deep  old  rat  track,  bordered 
with  short,  fine  torf,  that  was  porhaps  first 
cat  by  the  lumbering  wheels  of  Bomsn 
chariots.  The  face  of  the  rolling  heath  is  em- 
broidered with  deep  lilac  heather,  whose 
firm  interlacing  roots  are  so  valnable  for 
fael,  and  caose  the  sarface  to  be  so  well 
drained  Pink  heath  and  bee  orchis  peep 
oat  here  and  there;  bat  tiie  growth  of  aU 
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green  herbage  is  spana.  Daring  the  last 
twenty  years  many  sturdy  little  wind-sown 
pines  have  cropped  up,  and  will,  in  the 
fatare,  clothe  the  now  bare  and  unsheltered 
waste. 

After  crossing  the  heath,  a  torn  off  to  the 
lefk  leads  to  Bnshey,  separating  the  first 
cultiyated  gronnd  won  from  the  waste  by  a 
tarf-bank,  dothed  and  mantled  with  strong 
growths  of  Blechnnm  and  Poljpodinm 
fern.  Here  you  are  invariably  assaulted  by 
several  pairs  of  peewits,  who  have  evi- 
dently been  brought  np  with  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  mankind  in  genera],  circling 
round  and  round,  with  piercing  cries  and 
distressed  mien,  as  if  entreating  mercy  for 
their  tender  young  ones  among  the  damp 
reeds. 

A  turn  to  the  right,  at  the  end  of 
Wych  Heath,  leads  by  a  deep-rutted 
waggon-way,  sometimes  altogether  disap- 
pearing in  the  heather  and  bracken,  to 
Shaiford  Bridge,  over  the  Corfe  River, 
anciently  called  Wychewater,  and  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Liberty  of  Corfe.  It 
is  here  only  a  sedge  and  rush-choked 
stream^  grown  up  with  alder  and  strong 
yellow  flags. 

Beyond  this  is  Scotland,  a  bare  and  un- 
productive waste,  crossed  by  the  iron-road 
to  Slape  and  Middlebere. 

After  passing  these  turnings,  well-kept 
fields  succeed,  save  where  the  vast  thrown- 
np  mounds  of  Thrasher's  Hole  clay  pits, 
long  worked  out,  disfigure  the  landscape, 
soon  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  on  enter- 
ing a  most  lovely,  secluded,  high-banked 
lane,  luxuriant  with  ferns  and  tall  fox- 
glove. Down  at  the  bottom,  a  clear  spring 
crosses  the  road  by  the  cottage,  and  there 
the  footpath  clings  to  the  hedge,  looking 
down  upon  the  narrow  waggon-track  far 
beneath  you.  Here  signs  of  fine  white 
china  clay  crop  out  of  the  bank,  that  will 
inevitably,  in  years  to  come,  make  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  even  this  lovely,  so* 
questered  spot. 

Crossing  the  hard,  chalky  road  by-and-by, 
a  stQe  leads  through  a  steep  field,  skirting 
the  slope  of  Challow  Hill,  from  whence  is 
obtained  a  lovely  view  of  Corfe  Castle 
villag^,  nestling  in  the  deep  hollow ;  every 
building  in  the  dear  old  place  of  fresh 
grey  Pnrbeck  stone,  unstained  by  time  or 
amoke,  though  nearly  all  are  built  of  the 
very  stones  rolled  down  the  hill  from  the 
Castle,  when  the  fine  old  fortress,  that  had 
successfully  withstood  so  many  sieges,  was 
trsacherously  surrendered  and  blown  up 
by  the  Parliamoitary  forces  in  1645.    Bat,  | 


just  when  the  view  is  finest,  further  pro- 
gress is,  alas  1  stopped  b^  the  railway  cut- 
ting, wbich  has  pierced  this  side  of  Challow 
HiU  through  metal-like  rock  of  extra- 
ordinary hitfdness.  A  right  of  way  existed 
here  from  time  immemorial,  to  preserve 
which,  the  railway  was  bound  to  throw  a 
foot-bridge  across  the  line.  The  matter, 
however,  was  not  mooted  while  yet  within 
the  limit  of  time,  and  the  right  of  way  is 
lost  for  ever. 

Corfe  Castle,  and  as  much  of  the  pro- 
perty hereabouts  not  owned  either  by 
Lord  Eldon  or  Mr.  Calcraft,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Bankes  of  Kingston  Lacey,  a  descendant  of 
the  brave  Lady  Bankes  who  herself  so 
valiantly  and  successfully  defended  it 
against  the  Parliamentary  troops  with  the 
help  of  her  daughters,  women  servants,  and 
five  soldiers,  by  means  of  hot  stones  and 
burning  embers  cast  down  among  the  be- 
siegers, who  had  previously  surprised  and 
taken  the  town  under  cover  of  a  dense  sea 
fog  that  had  rolled  up  the  valley  firom  Swan- 
age  and  concealed  their  movements  The 
sturdy  old  ruin,  which  is  only  allowed  ta  be 
entered  of  late  years  on  payment  of  toll,  is 
mended,  when  time  and  weather  assail 
it,  with  greatest  care ;  the  splendid  herring- 
bone masonry  testifies  to  the  durability  of 
the  stone ;  and  the  mortar,  locally  termed 
bur,*  is  even  harder  than  the  stone,  and 
also  bears  its  silent  witness  to  the  faithful 
building  of  the  Normans.  There  is  but  one 
nice  old  stone  house  of  any  pretension  in 
Corfe;  even  the  Rectory  is  some  distance  off, 
on  the  road  to  Creech  Knowle.  The  cot- 
tages areneat,8ub8tantia],and  comparatively 
modem.  The  oldest  inn,  the  **  Greyhound," 
appears  to  be  of  a  date  very  much  earlier 
than  the  figures,  1733,  engraved  on  its 
heavy,  overhanging  porch.  The  church  is 
a  most  interesting  old  buflding,  well  worth 
a  visit.  However  useful  to  the  present 
generation,  one  resents  the  presence  of  a 
particularly  smart  new  railway-station  at 
Corfe,  with  W.  H.  Smith's  bookstalls,  and 
all  the  newest  publications,  as  an  unwar- 
rantable intrusion.  The  rooks  at  home  in 
the  castlo-keep  certainly  do,  for  they  never 
see  a  train  speed  by  to  Swanage  or 
Wareham  without  expressing  anger  deep 
and  loud.  Corfe  is  still  governed  like 
a  feudal  town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
it  has  sturdily  withstood  the  brunt  of  many 
a  serious  siege  against  its  ancient  liberties. 
From  Challow  Mill  the  Lord  of  Bemp- 
stone  frowns  down  upon  Corfe,  and  defies 
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all  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
looking  afar  over  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  the  qniet  town  to  the  rival  Lord  of 
Encombe  on  the  higher  down  beyond, 
whose  lovely  chordi  of  Kingston  well 
repays  a  walk  from  Oorfa 

Betorning  over  the  heath  to  the  yacht  at 
Wych  Ferry,  and  gazing  from  a  dry,  sandy 
sommit  towards  Wareham,  the  old  leeencu 
of  a  thousand  years  gone  by  come  dearly 
to  mind.  '  This  heath  of  Wych,  together 
with  Middlebere,  Slape,  and  Stoboro^gb, 
constituted  the  Boyal  Chase  of  Wareham. 
It  was  this  now  lonely  expanse  of  which  the 
poor  young  Kin^Edward — confined  in  the 
monastic  seclusion  of  the  Castle  at 
Wareham,  under  the  stem  though  faithful 
care  of  Archbishop  Dunstan — thought  with 
deep  longing  as  an  Eden  upon  eartL  "  I 
would  fain  hunt  the  deer  in  my  Royal 
Chase  of  Wareham,"^  said  the  poor 
young  creature  of  fourteen,  tired  to  death 
of  solitude,  tasks,  and  the  good  Abbots, 
and  longbg  for  the  society  of  his  gay 
young  h^f-brother  Ethelred,  then  at  Corfe 
with  his  mother.  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  curious 
and  authentic  history  of  Corfe,  relates  that 
after  being  treacherously  stabbed  by  order 
of  Elfrida  at  the  Castle  gate,  Edward  fell, 
and  was  dragged  by  his  frightened  horse, 
plunging  and  thundering  over  the  diaw- 
bridge,  for  some  little  distance.  There  the 
horse  stepped,  and  the  poor,  battered 
corpse  was  then  conveyed  to  the  cottage  of 
a  blind  woman  hard  by.  On  this  spot, 
where  the  body  was  concealed  the  night 
after  the  murder,  a  small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Edward,  was  erected,  and  w.as 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  parish 
church  dedicated  to  .  Saint  Edward  the 
Martyr.  The  saque  authority,  Mr.  Bond, 
says  that  "  the  body  wais  next  day  buried 
in  a  secret  and  marshy  place,  known  to 
this  day  as  Saint  Edward's  Fountain, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  hill,  and 
still  held  m  high  estimation  for  1^  cure 
of  weak  eye&''  A  railway  viaduct  and 
the  nice  old  grey  stone  bridge  still 
known  as  Saint  Edward's  Bridge,  span  the 
Corfe  Biver  here ;  its  banks  choked  with 
reeds,  bulrushes,  and  tall  yellow  flag,  are 
certainly  marshy ;  but  the  spot  must  have 
been  much  n^ore  overgrown  with  trees,  to 
be  secluded  enough  for  a  secret  burial- 
place.  Tradition,  says  Mr.  Bond,  relates 
that ''  when  search  was  made  for  the  body, 
its  place  of  sepulchre  was  disoovwed  by  a 
pillar  of  fire  that  illuminated  the  spot." 

*  Strickland's  <*  Historical  Tales.'* 


Much  science  is  not  required  to  know  that 
the  gases  rising  from  a  hastily-interred 
and  coffioless  corpse  in  a  wet  place,  would 
quite  account  for  the  lights  seen.  The 
remains  were  idTterwards  buried  at  Ware- 
ham, and  at  last  were  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace  at  Shaftesbury.  Oldchroniclessaythat 
good  Archbishop  Dunstan  saw  his  precious 
chaise  go  forth  for  the  last  timOi  accom- 
panied by  a  gay  cavalcade  of  light-hearted 
youth,  to  hunt  in  the  Boyal  Chase.  'J  With 
tears  of  anguish  and  apprdiension  of 
coming  ill,  Uie  austere  man  folded  the 
delicate,  loving  boy,  who  might  have  made 
a  great  and  glorious  King,  in  his  arms, 
and  said,  'Thou  goest,  Edward,  like  a 
foolish  bird  from  beneath  its  mother's 
wing  ere  it  be  fully  fledged  for  flight 
God  grant  that  thou  escape  the  serpent's 
jaigfs  that  are  even  now  expanded  to 
devour  thee,' "  * 

On  this  lonely  waste — only  broken  oc- 
casioniJly,  and  quite  of  late  years,  by  small 
coverts  enclosed  with  stout,  turfy  walls, 
where  forest  glades  once  teemed  with  oak 
and  wych-elm — ^little  firs  lead  a  precarious 
existence :  now  threatened  with  fire,  now 
cropped  by  the  browsing  cattle.  Where 
the  graceful  deer  once  fled  down  leafy  aisles 
of  overarching  wych-elm — their  gaunt,  bare 
arms  stretcmng  leafless  and  branchless 
towards  the  sky — a  few  rough  staring- 
coated  stirks  pick  up  a  scanty  living  among 
the  turf,  bracken,  heather,  and  furze.  Un- 
accustomed to  man,  they  turn  a  surly, 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  wayfarer  as  he 
passes. 

Where  hawk  and  heron  fought  and  bled 
in  the  days  gone  by  for  the  sport  of 
others,  a  solitary  heron  prancing  over  great 
sheets  of  shallow  water  has  it  uL  her  own 
way,  her  whilom  enemy  vanquished  and 
gone.  Nothing  but  the  voice  of  Nature 
breaks  the  silence  of  this  desolate  spot. 
Yet,  in  all  the  wide  world,  no^  sweeter, 
purer,  more  healthful  place  exists  than 
Wych  Heath.  Fortunately,  as  yet^  the 
clay  works  have  not  -yet  invaded  the  heath. 
Thrasher's  pits  have  been  worked  out  more 
than  forty  years  ago ;  but  at  Norden,  near 
Corfe,  the  workings  have  of  late  crept  up 
to  Arfleet  Mill,  turned  by  the  waters  of 
Corfe  Biver,  which,  not  long  ago^  was  quite 
isolated. 

While  pondering  on  all  the  old-world 
memories  of  a  thousand  years  gone  by,  as 
we  tramp  homewards,  the  farm  and  ferry 
have  been  steadily  in  sight  for  some  time. 
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Embarking  in  oar  boat  we  reach  the  ship, 
and  are  welcomed  by  an  appetising  odour 
as  of  roast  chicken  and  bread-sauce,  with 
several  et  ceteras,  cleverly  prepared  by 
BQI,  after  which  we  ait  on  deck  and  rest 
from  our  labours. 

To  Gorfe  and  back,  straight  over  the 
heath,  is  six  miles,  added  to  considerably 
by  divers  chases  after  ferns,  flowers,  and 
views. 

*' What  do  you  do  with  yourselves  when 
you  are  away  at  Poole  and  Wych  1 "  is  a 
question  invariably  addressed  to  us  on  our 
return.  Much  difficulty  is  always  experi- 
enced in  making  a  suitable  and  satisfactory 
reply.  What  do  people  in  general  know 
about  the  infinite  rest  and  pleasure  it  is  to 
be  away  with  a  beloved  companion  alone 
with  Nature,  and  yet  not  to  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  castaways  in  the  desert )  On  the 
contrary,  we  fare  better  and  more  to  our 
taste  than  at  any  other  time.  Cream,  eggs, 
batter,  milk,  chickens,  ducks,  and  vege- 
tables are  forthcoming  ai  either  Arne,  or 
Wych  Ferry.  No  such  thick,  sweet  cream 
is  obtainable  at  any. other  of  our  haunts; 
and  no  such  delicious  bread  is  to  be  got 
anywhere'  as  that  supplied  by  Cole,  at 
Poole.    Meat,  also,  is  good  and  cheap. 

These  last  are  brought  back  in  the 
market  basket  by  whoever  goes  to  Poole 
in  the  "kelpie"  for  our  letters  and  papers; 
and,  supplemented  by  a  good  sea  stock  of 
SodeVs  excellent  Bordeaux  soups  and 
"  p4t6  de  foie  gras,"  we  are  never  quite  des- 
titate. 

Then  Bill  can  be  trusted  to  roast  a 
chicken  and  make  an  "  omelette  aux  fines 
herbes,"  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  so 
« difficile"  a  personage  as  the  "head  of 
the  f anuly ; "  added  to  which  the  sweet, 
keen,  pure  air  gives  one  an  appetite,  and 
sound  sleep — what  more  can  a  rea8ona\)le 
creature  want  t 

"  Of  course  you  have  seen  the  famous 
day-pits  and  the  ultramarine  blue  works  in 
Poole  Harbour  f ''  is  next  demanded  of  us. 
At  last,  quite  ashamed  of  having  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  know  nothing  about 
the  clay,  except  |»eing  it  towed  down  to 
Poole  b  barges,  we  filled  up  with  eggs, 
butter,  and  cream  one  morning,  unmoored 
from  oar  posts  at  Wych  Ferry,  and,  escap- 
ing the  traps  laid  for  the  unwary,  in  the 
dliape  of  booms  far  removed  from  the  real 
points,  ran  down  past  Shipstall,  circum- 
navigated Branksea.,  and  entered  the  South 
Deep. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  last  visit- 
ing this  side ;  but,  owing  to  much  foreign 


traffic,  brought  by  the  increasing  output  of 
clay  at  Goathom,  this  tortuous  and  shallow 
channel  is  well  marked. 

Two  white  schooner  yachts  lay  at  anchor 
in  South  Deep,  wash  clothes,  bath  towels, 
flannels,  and  other  paraphernalia  in  the 
ngging  showing  that,  like  ourselves,  they 
were  real  floatii^  homes,  with  the  family, 
babies  and  all,  on  board.  We  brought-up 
close  to  Groathoin  Quay,  and  anchored 
near  the  German  schooner  "Annette,^ 
shipping  clay  for  Hamburg. 

Taking  our  luncheon  in  a  basket,  a  small 
lug-sail  was  hoisted  in  the  "kelpie/'  the 
largest  of  our  boats,  measuring  eight  feet 
by  three  feet,  and  we  circumnavigated 
Ower  Bay,  without^  however,  seeing  the 
ghost  of  a  landing-place  any  where^  Find- 
ing absolutely  no  hospitality,  we  sailed 
up  the  next  arm,  to  Bedhom  Quay,  and> 
landbg,  walked  over  the  heath,  inspecting 
with  much  interest  Curlew  Cottage,  just 
built  for  Mr.  BaiUie-Hamilton  in,  I  suppose, 
the  loneliest  spot  in  England.  The  cottage 
is  well  sheltered  by  the  cliff,  and  a  sturdy 
little  plantation  of  Austriau  pines,  with 
lovely  views  of  Old  Harry,  Studland,  Poole 
Bar,  and  the  "  little  sea  "  from  the  front 
windows. 

Here  the  abstrusest  problems  may  be 
thought  out,  when  wandering  over  the 
heath  by  narrow  sheep-tracks,  without  a 
possibility  of  intrusion ;  unless,  indeed,  one 
of  the  shaggy  little  stirks,  in  a  semi-wild 
state,  may  unfortunately  take  a  dislike  to 
you  and  resent  the  impertinence  of  your 
appearance. 

Skirting  some  newly  enclosed  land 
where  the  crops  of  the  future  are  to  grow, 
and  in  the  black,  damp  ditches  whereof 
thousands  of  great,  strong,  woody  plants 
of  "  Osmunda  Begalis"  fern  flourish  as  in 
the  tropics,  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Studland  can  be  reached. 

On  this  occasion  we  luid  the  clay-pits  to 
visit  j  so,  re-embarking,  we  pulled  round  to 
Goathorn  Quay  again,  where  it  is  evi- 
dently intended  no  one  shall  land — not 
the  scantest  accommodation  for  getting 
ashore  being  provided  except  over  the  clay 
vessels. 

This  is  a  nice,  quiet  anchorage,  and 
vegetables  may  be  purchased  at  the  cottage ; 
but  no  milk  or  cream  at  any  price,  and 
no  water  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Landing  on  Goathorn  Quay  after  greai 
exertions,  we  followed  the  line  of  rails 
through  a  lovely  fir-wood.  When  half- 
way through,  in  the  loneliest  place,  we 
came  to  a  shallow  pool,  where  apparently 
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a  dreadful  mnrder  had  recently 
committed.  The  water  was  of  a  dark 
blood-red;  bat,  cnrioiuly  enough,  was  only 
caused  by  the  earth,  through  which  the 
drainage  had  soaked,  being  of  exactly  the 
same  formation  and  colour  as  the  Alum 
Bay  sand  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wkht  A 
stratum  had  just  cropped  up  in  tms  spot, 
all  around  being  of  the  usual  ground  tint 
A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  to 
the  ojffices,  depdt,  and  cluster  of  houses 
tenanted  by  the  clay-workers  and  their 
families.  Here  the  welcome  shade  of  the 
fir-wood  came  to  an  end,  and  the  next 
hslf-mile  lay  between  great,  hot,  dazzling 
banks  of  white  clay,  *' weathering,"  or 
thrown  aside,  till  the  end  of  the  workings 
in  Ooathom  Pit  is  arriyed  at  The  land 
is  all  Bempstone  property,  leased  by  Mr. 
Pinhey  ot  Nordon,  who  employs  a  large 
number  of  men.  The  spaide  used  for 
digging  is  something  like  a  graft,  but  flat 
in  the  blade,  and  has  a  long,  tapered  handle. 
It  is  ''jumped"  up  and  down,  cutting  neat 
square  slabs  out  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
clay,  generally  about  the  consistency  of 
new  cheese.  The  spade  weighs  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  and  costs  twenty-four 
snillings.  These  men,  a  stalwart,  indepen- 
dent race,  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
get  one  shilling  and  a  halfpenny  per  ysfd ; 
but  three  shillings  a  day  is  only  earned 
after  great  toiL  Their  clothes,  faces,  and 
hair  are  powdered  with  fine  white  dust; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  unwholesome, 
as  they  are  exceptionally  fine  men.  lliere 
are  three  layers  of  clay,  one  above  the  other, 
the  line  of  demarkation  being  pretty  sharp. 
The  upper  layer,  next  to  the  surface,  is  dark 
grey,  and  useless ;  then  comes  a  lighter  silver 
grey^  called  London  clay;  loirest  of  all 
lies  the  fine  white  pottery-clay,  which,  after 
being  dug,  is  piled  into  great  heaps  along 
the  line,  and  left  exposed  for  three  years, 
when  it  all  crumbles,  and  is  then  shipped 
to  home  or  foreign  ports.  Great  quantities 
of  useless  material  have  first  to  be  dug  out 
in  this  costly  manner  before  the  London 
clay,  which  is  used  for  drain-pipes  and 
tUes,  is  arrived  at,  so  they  ml  up  the 
worked  out  holes  with  refuse  as  they  go 
on  ;  it  is  exacdy  like  shot-drill  in  a  prison. 
The  first  layer  of  dark,  greenish-brown 
clay  next  to  the  surface  is  uselessi  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  what  are  locally 
termed  ''mundicks"  it  contains,  which 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of  iron  slag,  and  look 
like  old  nails,  small  rusty  bolts,  and  little 
fat  bits  of  fused  metal  The  best  white 
clay  is   extremely  tenacious,   the    spade 


requiring  to  be  wetted  several  times  before 
getting  out  a  spit;  and  its  weight  is 
something  tremendous,  making  the  work 
most  exhausting.  The  Staffordshire 
potteries  consume  immense  quantities; 
Germany  takes  thousands  of  tons  a  year, 
and  Sweden  is  a  good  customer;  the  ex- 
ports of  clay  from  roole  being  more  than 
seventy  thousand  tons  annually.  The 
component  narts  of  Poole  clay  are  silica, 
alumina,  and  earth.  Burnt  bones,  tamed 
into  phosphate  of  Ume,  together  with  clay 
and  decomposed  flint,  are  said  to  be  the 
materials  of  which  fine  china  is  made. 
The  coarser  London  clay  is  consumed  in 

eat  quantities  at  the  Ham  worthy  Pottery 

orks,  Poole^  in  the  manufacture  of  drain- 
s,  etc 

0  more  desolate  sight  exists  in  the 
world  than  a  worked-out  day-pit.  Giant 
heaps  of  stidky  refuse  are  thrown  up  on 
one  side,  draining  down  into  deep,  open, 
cavernous  holes,  sodden  and  noisome  with 
green,  stagnant  water.  The  earth  having 
been  rifled  of  its  rich  treasures,  a  pitiable 
scene  of  desolation  is  left,  quite  spoiling 
the  face  of  the  country  near  it.  A  few, 
very  few,  stunted  shrubs,  tufts  of  rank 
sedge-grass,  rushes,  coarse  heather,  moss, 
and  unwholesome  fungi,  strive  in  vain, 
even  after  the  passage  of  half  a  century, 
to  cover  with  a  sparse  mantle  of  grey- 
green  the  gruesome,  suicidal  -  prompting 
spots,  resembling  extinct  volcanoes,  left 
by  the  clay  -  workers.  No  flower  ever 
blooms  to  cheer  the  waste,  and  any  species 
of  vegetation  seems  to  shrink  from  grow- 
ing upon  these  foul  heaps.  Perhaps,  in 
years  to  come,  when  our  island  becomes 
yet  more  thickly  populated,  the  day 
mounds  will  be  smoothed  anew,  and  sweet, 
short  green  turf  again  be  cropped  by 
remote  descendants  of  the  South  Down 
sheep,  which  now  dot  the  swelling  uplands 
of  Nine  Barrow  Down,  from  Cone  to  the 
sea  at  Studland. 

Besides  the  iron  road  conveying  the 
clay  dug  at  (roathorn  Pit  direct  to  the 
ships  at  the  quay^thus  saving  all  the 
transhipment  in  and  out  of  barges — another 
line  of  rails  takes  the  Nordon  day,  dug 
near  Oorfe,  across  to  Middlebere,  where 
it  is  stored;  a  third  line  conveys  that 
particularly  fine  clay  dug  at  Furzebrook, 
near  Creech,  away  to  Kidge,  in  the  Ware- 
ham  Channel,  from  thence,  by  barge,  to 
Poole  Quay,  and  by  schooner  to  Boncorn 
(for  Staffordshire).  These  are  at  present 
the  only  pits  worked  hereabouts. 

Oar  visit  achieved,  we  sailed  round  to 
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Poole  with  the  morning  tide,  to  lay  in  pro- 
visions, visit  the  blue  works,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  the  clay  after  it  is  dug.    Land- 
ing at  Chesils,  late  Wanhills  Yard,  on  the 
Hamwoithy  side,  and  pa^8ing  Poole  Bridge, 
a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  brings  you  to 
the  huge  chimney,  and  long  range  of  sheds, 
jealously  guarded  against  all  comers,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  great  blue  works,  now 
managed  by  a  company.     First,  a  small 
fragment  of  the  loveliest  blue  colour  crops 
up  in  the  road,  then  another ;  and,  as  you 
gradually  near  the  building,  a  general  blue- 
nesB  pervades  even  the  grass.     Great  pre- 
cautions   being    necessary  to  guard    the 
secrets  of  manufacture,  a  silence  as  of  the 
graye  reigns  outside  the  gates,  and  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  of  whom  to 
make  enquiries.     Descrying    a    bell,  we 
rang,  and  were  scanned  with  much  sus- 
picion  by  a  boy,   who  appeared    to  be 
powdered  and  soaked  in  blue,  through  a 
small  postern  door,  which   he  unbolted 
in    order   to    have    a   look    at   us.      It 
appeared    that    no    entrance    could    be 
sanctioned  without  special  permission  from 
Mr.  Wheatley,   the    secretary  in    Poole. 
But   bj  iiie  courtesy  of  the  foreman,  we 
were  allowed  to  see  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  first  room.    There  was  our 
time-honoured  friend,  the  grey  clay,  pul- 
yerised  and  mixed  with  fire-brick   clay. 
With  this  mixture  they  fashion  great  fat 
moulds,  Uke  pails,  the  inside  scooped  round 
and  round  by  a  wooden  gauge.    These 
moulds  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  clay  pots  in  which  the  white  clay  is 
burned.    The  smaller  are  like  elongated 
flower-pots,  about  eighteen  inches   hi^h, 
tapering  to  the  bottom ;  the  top  is  flat,  hke 
that  of  a  salt-jar.      These  two  sorts  of 
moulds  being  burned  hard  in  a  furnace, 
the  smaller  is  ready  to  be  filled  with  pul- 
verised white  clay  mixed  with  resin  and 
soda,  at  least,  those  were  the  only  in- 
gredients mentioned ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  transfor- 
mation of  the  clay  we  have  just  seen  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  into  a  lovely  deep  ultra- 
marine blue,  b  communicated  to  chance 
yisitors  and  the  world  at  large.    These 
oblong  pots  are  then  filled  with  the  mix- 
ture, yery  carefully  pressed   down,  imd 
fashioned  round  and  round  the  top  with 
almost  absurd  care,  by  men  whose  only 
work  is  this  of  filling  the  jars,  and  who 
look  like  sickly  millers.    These  jars  are 
tlien  stood,  with  their  tops  on,  in  fdmaces, 
and  buzned  to  a  red  heat  for  thirty-six 
bours.    A  most  exact  temperature  has  to 


be  maintained  throughout,  as,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  at  all  during  the  process,  the 
result  is  a  lovely  green  instead  of  blue; 
but  equally  valuable.  A  great  sugar-loaf 
of  blue  was  taken  out  of  the  mould  entire. 
It  was  then  scraped,  all  stray  bits  and  dust 
being  swept  into  a  bin.  After  this,  we 
were  told  it  was  ground  and  washed,  then 
dried  and  sifted;  but  we  saw  no  more 
with  our  own  eyes. 

The  whole  place,  including  the  faces  and 
clothes  of  the  workmen,  is  tinted  blue; 
and,  outside  the  jealously-closed  gates,  are 
great  heaps  of  blue  refuse  and  broken  pots, 
which,  pounded  fine,  would  make  excellent 
garden  paths. 

Before  this  grand  discovery,  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  Poole  day  was  bought  by 
Germany,  and  returned  to  us  as  blue,  but 
at  enormously  enhanced  prices.  Now, 
with  the  precious  material  at  their  very 
doors,  a  ^eat  saving  is  efiected;  the 
market  price,  of  somewhere  about  thirty- 
six  pounds  a  ton,  being  very  remunerative 
to  the  Hamworthy  company. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  ''  Times '' 
stated  that  the  ultramarine  blue,  formerly 
so.  much  prized  for  its  loveliness,  was  made 
by  burning  lapis-lazuli,  and  was  worth 
five  guineas  an  ounce.  The  blue  made 
from  roole  clay  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
ancient  ultramarine ;  and  tiie  fact  Uiat  its 
production  costs  only  about  a  penny  an 
ounce  is  worthy  of  note. 


MARGERY. 

A    STORY    IN    SIX    CHAPTERS. 
Bt  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER   V. 

It  was  a  moonlight  evening,  warm  and 
stilL  The  air  was  full  of  the  soft,  sweet, 
indescribable  scent  brought  by  the  night 
wind,  which  rustled  overhead  with  that 
mysterious  sound  that  only  the  night  wind 
makes,  and  which  always  seems  to  whisper 
of  some  great  secret  it  would  tell,  if  only 
ears  could  be  found  to  hear  and  under- 
stand. As  it  rose  and  fell  softly  and 
irregularly  among  the  trees,  there  mixed 
with  it  a  distant  sound  of  music  —  a 
woman's  voice,  rich  and  sweet*  floating 
through  an  open  window — and  as  it 
reachM  him,  Douglas  HoUis,  walking  up 
and  down  the  lawn  with  a  cigar,  turned 
towards  it,  and  stood  listening.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  he  listened 
so  intently  that  he  did  not  hear  Margery's 
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f ootatepB,  as  she  came  out  of  the  glass  door 
leading  from  the  drawing-room,  and  crossed 
the  lawn  to  his  side.  She  stood  beside 
him,  qaietly  watching  his  face. 

They  had  been  at  Orchard  Court  for 
more  than  three  months,  and  since  the 
night  of  the  Gamdens'  dinner-party,  had 
complained  no  more  of  Hackley  society. 
Mr.  Bazerley  had  proved  a  most  delightfhl 
neighbour,  and,  as  the  people  about  were 
no  more  congenial  to  him  than  they  were 
to  the  HoUises,  he  rapidly  became  very  in- 
timate at  Orchard  Court  He  had  fished 
and  shot  with  Douglas ;  sung,  played,  and 
sauntered  with  Estelle;  on  this  evening, 
as  on  so  many  others,  he  was  with  her  at 
the  piano  in  the  drawing-room.  Only 
Margery  had  never  been  able  to  overcome 
her  first  rather  unpleasant  impression  of 
him,  and  had  often  remembered,  and 
shivered  a  little  as  she  remembered, 
Estelle's  strange  impression  as  she  passed 
his  cottage  on  her  first  arrival  at  her  home. 
And  those  three  months,  which  had  seemed 
on  the  surface  to  pass  so  quietly  and  hap- 
pily away,  had  changed  Margery  as  three 
years  had  faOed  to  change  her  before. 

The  time  when  she  had  been  able  to 
persuade  herself  that  Douglas  was  indeed 
the  radiantly  happy  husband  she  had  ex- 
pected to  see  him,  was  long  past  now. 
Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  she  had 
been  forced  to  stand  by  and  watch  him 
suffer;  watch  his  patient,  tender  efforts  to 
win  a  soft  word  or  look  from  his  wife; 
his  ceaseless  hunger  for  the  love  that  was 
always  withheld.  Never,  by  word  or  look, 
had  he  alluded  to  his  pain.  He  was 
always  brave,  always  outwardly  cheerful ; 
but — Margery  saw. 

About  ^e  mouth  that  always  smiled  so 
merrily  were  sad  little  lines,  that  told  of 
ceaseless  anxiety  and  pain;  the  small 
brown  face  was  thinner,  and  in  the  frank 
brown  eyes  there  was  a  look  of  helpless, 
pitying  tenderness  and  pain.  As  she  stood 
there  in  the  moonlight,  the  child  Margery 
seemed  to  have  disappeared.  They  stood 
motionless — Douglas  absorbed  in  the  voice 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  Margery  in  her 
thought  for  him  —  until  the  voice  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Douglas  raised  his  head  and  saw  her  at 
his  side. 

"Well,  little  one,"  he  said,  "is  she 
cominff  f  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  sigh  Margery's  face 
had  twitched  nervously ;  but  she  answered 
in  a  tone  which  was  light  enough,  if  a  litUe 
forced. 


"Presently,"  she  says.  "They  have 
some  new  duets  to  try." 

"Ah,"  said  Douglas,  '^  Bazerley  has  been 
a  wonderful  find  in  the  musical  line.  She 
missed  it  terribly." 

Margery  did  not  answer ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  he  relit  his 
cigar,  he  went  on,  with  a  glance  at  her 
grave  little  face : 

"It  seems  to  me,  little  one,  that  you 
don't  care  much  about  Bazerley.  You  are 
always  such  a  serious  little  one  when  he 
is  here;  and  as  we  see  so  much  of  him 
now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  getting  to  be 
a  chronic  condition  with  you.  What  is  it  1 
Don't  you  like  him  I " 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  gave  one  quick, 
wondering  look,  right  into  his  face  as  he 
looked  down  at  her;  and  then  dropping 
them  again,  said,  in  a  very  low  voice : 

"No,  Douglas." 

"  But  why  t  He  has  been  such  a  jolly 
neighbour,  such  a  blessed  variety  in  the 
dei^-alive  society  about  here!  He  has 
cheered  up  Estelle  quite  wonderfully.  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  him  all  the  summer." 

Again  she  gave  him  a  quick  look ;  and 
this  time  the  wondering  pain  in  it  shone 
out  so  clearly  that  if  his  eyes  had  met 
hers  he  must  have  seen  it  But  his  head 
was  turned  away,  and  he  went  on  : 

"It  isn't  like  you  to  dislike  any  one 
without  a  reason,  Margery.  Tell  me  what 
it  is  you  don't  like  about  Bazerley.     Tell 

me Hush  ! "  he  added,  softly,  lifting 

his  hand,  and  turning  towards  the  house. 
It  was  Estelle's  voice  again,  singbg  veiy 
softly  and  sweetly ;  and  he  listened,  all  his 
face  filled  with  an  unutterable  love  and 
patient  longing,  until  with  one  long,  tender 
note  it  died  away.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
something  seemed  to  break  him  down. 
He  dropped  his  face  upon  his  hands  with 
one  hoarse,  choking  sob. 

Every  vestige  of  colour  died  out  of 
Margery's  face,  and  for  a  moment  she 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Then  the  instinct 
to  comfort  him  mastered  her  own  suffering, 
and  she  put  her  little  cold  hands  on  his. 

"Douglas,  dear,"  she  whispered, 
"  Douglas,  dear  1 "  He  did  not  move,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  she  went  on,  still 
in  a  whisper:  "Douglas,  Douglas,  can 
I  do  nothing  for  you  f  " 

Then  very  slowly  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  at  her  face  as  he  held  it  in  his  two 
hands. 

"  No,  my  little  one,"  he  said,  "  not  even 
you." 
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His  Yoice  was  qaite  calm,  but  very  low, 
and  sadder  in  its  quiet  even  than  his  sob 
had  been.  He  dropped  his  hands  the 
next  moment,  and  tamed  away,  saying : 

*■  Go  in,  dear.  It  is  only  nine  o'clock. 
I  shall  go  for  a  walk" 

She  did  not  speak  again,  or  try  to  stop 
him ;  something  in  his  face  prevented  her. 
She  only  stood  there,  watching  him,  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  moonlight,  with  an  ex- 
presdon  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  received 
a  death-blow.  Then,  as  he  passed  out  of 
sight,  she  turned,  and  went  into  the  house ; 
and  on  her  set,  white  face  there  was  a  new 
look  of  fixed  determination.  There  was 
one  thing  she  could  do  for  him — only  one 
— ^and  that  might  do  no  good;  but  she 
must  try,  at  least. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  and  Estelle  were 
alone  together  in  the  drawiug-room.  Mr. 
Bazerley  had  only  just  left  them,  and 
Estelle  was  saying : 

"  Margery,  dear,  you  look  very  tired.  I 
think  you  had  better  go  to  bed.  I  shall 
go  soon  myself." 

*'  You  wiU  not  wait  for  Douglas  t "  said 
Margery,  wistfully. 
''  Of  coarse  not,"  was  Estelle's  answer. 
Margery  turned  a  shade  whiter.    She 
did  not  speak  again,  until  Estelle  paused 
at  the  door  of  her  room  to  say  good-night. 
Then  she  said,  suddenly,  holding  Estelle's 
hands  in  both  her  own  : 
"  Estelle,  won't  you  come  in  1 " 
She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
drew  her  into  the  room,  which  was  lighted 
only  by  the  moon,  and,  gently  putting  her 
into  a  low  chair  near  the  open  window, 
knelt  down  at  her  feet 

<*EsteUel"  she  began,  ^'EsteUe!  Oh, 
don't  be  very  angry  with  me,  dear,  for  what 
Fm  going  to  say.  If  you  knew — if  you  only 

knew  how  terrible  it  is  to  me " 

She  caught  her  breath  sharply,  and  the 
curly  head  was  pressed  for  a  moment 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  beautiful  woman 
who  sat  so  very  still  and  cold  above  her. 
Estelle  made  no  answer,  and  she  went  on, 
with  a  great  effort : 

**  You've  been  so  sweet  and  good  to  me 
slways,  and  that  makes  it  harder ;  but  it 
is  for  your  sake,  too,  because  I  know — ^I 
know  it  will  be  misery  for  both  of  you, 
for  both  of  you ! " 

Again  she  stopped,  fighting  bravely  with 
her  choking,  sobbing  breath,  and  Estelle 
said  very  coldly : 

''I  don't  understand  you,  Margery.  You 
had  better  not  say  any  more.  You  are 
over-excited." 


Margery  controlled  herself  wiA  a  violent 
effort. 

'* Estelle,"  she  said,  "it  isn't  that.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  quietly ;  1  have  some- 
thing serious  to  say.  Dear  Estelle,  you 
know  I  love  you,  and  you  know  that  one 
must  notice  things  about  people  we  love. 
Of  course — I  have  seen — ever  since — ^you 
came  home — that — that " 

But  Estelle  stopped  her. 

'*  Margery,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
like  ice,  "do  not  say  any  more.  It  will 
do  no  good.  What  right  have  you  to 
interfere  1" 

Margery  lifted  herself  up,  an^  looked 
for  a  moment  straight  into  her  face. 

"  I  have  no  right,"  she  cried — "  I  have 
no  right;  but— Estelle,  Estelle,  his  heart 

is  breaking "     Her  voice  gave  way, 

her  calm  broke  utterly,  and  she  fell  across 
Estelle's  knees  in  a  sudden  passion  of  tears. 
"  Estelle,"  she  sobbed,  "  what  is  it  1  How 
was  it  I  Did  you  never  love  him  1  Oh, 
Estelle,  Estelle,  pity  him ! " 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  for  the  next 
few  minutes  nothing  was  heard  in  the  room 
but  the  sound  of  her  sobs. 

Estelle  sat  quite  still,  looking  down  at 
the  quivering  figure  at  her  knees ;  and,  as 
she  looked,  an  expression  of  pity  rose  in 
the  proud,  disdainful  blue  eyes.  At  last, 
as  Margery's  sobs  became  fewer  and  more 
exhausted,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
touched  the  rough,  brown  curls  with  a 
touch  that  was  curiously  tender,  though 
slight  enough,  and  perfectly  undisturbed. 

"Margery,"  she  said,  and  though  her 
voice  was  as  calm  as  ever,  she  spoke  in  a 
hesitating  manner  mpst  unusual  to  her. 
"  Margery,  I  think  I  should  like  to  tell 
you.  It  will  not  help  you,  poor  child — 
poor  child,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  talk  to  you ;  but  I — I  am  fond  of 
you." 

She  stopped,  and  Margery  whispered : 

"You  did  love  him  1" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  did.  But  they  have 
spoilt  me'  all  my  life,  Margery ;  and  all  my 
liife  I  have  wanted  something  fresh.  He 
was  fresh — quite  different  to  the  kind  of 
men  I  knew — society  men.  He  was  so 
earnest  and  so  simple.  I  thought  I  loved 
him — quite."  She  waited  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  consider;  then  went  on:  "But 
then  when  it  was  all  settled,  when  we 
were  married  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  any  change,  then  I  got  tired  of  him.  I 
was  tired  before  we  had  been  married  a 
week,  and  I  have  been  tired  ever  since." 

Margery  made    no  answer.      She  lay 
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qnite  still,^  shivering  now  and  then  from 
head  to  foot,  her  face  hidden,  her  hands 
locked  together.  Estelle  sat  looking  down 
at  her  for  some  time  without  speaking 
again,  watching  her  carionsly.  At  last 
she  said : 

••  Margery,  don't  you  hate  me  1 " 
Margery  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  at 
her  with  her  faithful  brown  eyes  wide  and 
dim  with  pain. 

•*  Hate  you  1 »  she  said,  softly.  '•  Hate 
you,  Estelle  I  You  don't  understand  at 
all  Douglas  loves  you ;  how  could  I  hate 
yout  You  don't  understand  I  Estelle," 
she  went  on,  as  she  crept  closer  to  her 
and  clasped  her  still  more  firmly  in  her 
arms  as  her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper, 
"  Estelle,  it  is  just  because  I  love  you  so 
much,  and  there  is  no  one  but  me  to  help 
you,  even  the  tiniest  bit,  that  I  must  say 
something  else— something  I  meant  to  say 
when  I  bdgan — something  I  have  wanted 
to  say  for— weeks."  She  paused,  as  if  her 
breath  had  suddenly  failed;  then  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  was  hardly  audible, 
she  murmured  :  "  Estelle— Mr.  Bazerley." 
She  was  not  looking  into  Estelle's  face; 
she  did  not  see  it  suddenly  lose  every  trace 
of  tenderness,  and  harden  into  marble 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words;  but  she 
felt  the  slender  figure  in  her  clasp  grow 
suddenly  rigid  and  repellent  to  her 
tender  touch,  and  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
in  a  half-suffocated  voice :  '•  Estelle,  don't ! 
Oh,  don't  draw  away  from  me  like  that ! 
Don't  jou  understand  how  terrible  it  is 
to  feel  that  I  must  say  it;  how  terrible  it 
has  been  to  s^  it  all  this  time,  and  know 
that  no  one  eilse  saw  it,  that  there  was  no 
one  to  help  you  but  me)  Ever  since  it 
came  into  my  head  first,  I  have  never  had 
it  out  of  my  thoughts ;  I  have  never  been 
happy  for  a  moment.  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  came  to  think  of  such  a  dreadful 

thing,  how  I  could  ever "    Then,  with 

a  sudden  change,  she  cried,  wildly: 
<*  Estelle  1  Estelle  I  tell  me  that  I've  made 
a  wicked  mistake  1    Tell  me,  ob,  tell  me 

that  you  don't ! "  She  was  kneeling  at 

Estelle's  feet,  her  white  face  and  clasped, 
quivering  hands  raised  in  a  passion  of 
agonised  entreaty.  But  as  her  straining, 
beseeching  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
above  her,  she  read  her  answer  there,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  crouched 
down  on  the  floor  with  one  low,  shuddering 
moan.  Not  another  sound  was  heard  in 
the  room.  Estelle  rose,  and  turning  from 
her,  stood  at  the  window,  erect  and  dis- 
dainful in  pose  and  gesture  even  then. 


looking  with  unseeing  eyes  over  the  fields 
and  hedges  lying  so  calm  and  still  under 
the  peaceful  moon.  There  was  a  long, 
terrible  silence.  Then,  at  last^  Margery 
rose  slowly,  and  went  towards  Estelle  as 
she  stood  there,  her  graceful  figure  clearly 
outlined  in  the  moonlight  **  My  poor 
Estelle,"  she  said,  softly,  takbg  one  of  the 
long  white  hands  gently  into  her  little 
brown  ones,  **  Oh,  my  poor  Estelle^" 

At  the  gentle  touch  and  voice,  Estelle 
turned  sharply. 

''What  do  you  mean)"  she  said. 
••  Why  don't  you  go  away  % " 

''Because  I  want  you  to  let  me  help 
you,"  the  tender  voice  went  on.  "How 
can  I  ever  help  you  if  I  go  away  nowl 
Oh,  dear  Estelle,  let  me,  let  me  help  you." 

For  a  moment  Estelle  drew  herself  up, 
as  if  to  turn  proudly  and  coldly  away ;  but 
as  her  eyes  met  those  which  looked  into 
her  face  so  earnestly,  her  purpose  changed. 
Suddenly  she  stretched  out  both  hands  to 
Margery,  and,  catching  her  in  her  arms, 
whispered  brokenly  : 

''Save  me,  Margery ;  save  me." 

Before  they  parted  that  night  she  bad 
told  Margery  everything.  Stephen  Bazerley 
had  come  into  her  life,  at  Orchard  Gourt, 
just  as  she  was  beginning  to  feel  utterly 
weary  of  it  and  of  all  her  surroundinga 
He  had  amused  her;  he  was  never  doll 
or  commonplace,  as  her  disdainful  caprice 
found  the  husband  who  adored  her.  She 
had  chosen  to  ignore  the  terms  of  half- 
serious  flirtation  on  which  they  had  pre- 
vioudy  stood,  and  had  allowed  herself  to 
drift  gradually  on,  until  now  it  was  her 
latest  fancy  to  imagine  herself  in  love  with 
him. 

With  him  it  was  no  fancy.  He  had 
found  her  bored  with  her  life ;  indifferent 
to  her  husband ;  more  lovelv,  more  charm- 
ing than  ever ;  and  he  had  taken  advan-  ' 
tage  of  the  situation  at  once.  He  had 
meant  to  amuse  himself,  after  his  cynical 
fashion,  to  make  himself  necessary  to  this 
beautiful,  cold  woman ;  and  he  had  ended 
by  loving  her  with  a  fierce,  mad  passion, 
which  had  overwhelmed  his  cynicism,  his 
self-control,  every  light  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  lived. 

Mareery  never  knew,  exactly,  what 
passed  between  her  and  Estelle  that  night; 
never  could  remember  how  she  finally  pre- 
vailed. She  only  knew  that,  at  last,  she 
did  prevail;  that,  when  she  left  her  at  last, 
Estdle  had  promised  that  Stephen  Bazerley 
should  go  away,  and  that  she  woald  never 
see  him  again. 
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OHAFTER  VL 

It  was  a  very  white-facecl,  dark-eyed 
Margery  who  waited  the  next  moraiDg 
ontil  Estelle  and  Douglas  should  come  to 
breakfast ;  so  white  and  tured  -  lookine 
that  Douglas  exclaimed,  as  he  ssdd  gooct 
morning : 

''What  did  you  do  to  yourselves  last 
night,  you  and  Estelle  1  You  are  both  like 
ghosts  this  morning!"  Then,  catching 
right  of  a  letter  lying  on  his  plate,  he 
went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
"Hallo,  a  letter  from  Brownlow!"  He 
opened  and  read  it  quickly^  with  an  ex- 
damation  of  dismay,  and  then  said : 
"Margery,  will  you  ring,  dear )  He  sends 
me  very  bad  news  —  business  news.  I 
must  catch  the  9.50  to  town/' 

A.  little  cry  broke  from  Margery^  and 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  not  yet  seated  her- 
self^ her  eyes  fixed  on  Estelle's  face,  her 
lips  a  little  parted.    Douglas  went  on  : 

"I'm  not  altogether  surprised.  I've 
known  for  some  time  that  I  might  have  to 
go  away  for  a  time ;  but,  as  it  was  so  un- 
certain, I  thought  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
bother  about  it.  It  is  a  nuisance;  but 
there  is  no  alternative.    I  must  go." 

Estelle  had  not  moved  or  spoken  even  at 
his  first  words.  Now  she  said  slowly,  in  a 
low,  strange  voice : 

**  Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  Douglas ) " 

He  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Would  I  leave  you,  Estelle,  even  for  a 
day,  if  I  could  help  it  1 " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  that  was 
bending  over  her,  and  something  in  its 
bving,  tender  look  seemed  to  touch  her. 
She  rose  suddenly,  and,  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  him  impulsively,  said  : 

"  Take  me  with  you,  Douglas ;  take  me 
withyoul" 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his  and  kissed 
them  eagerly. 

<' Thank  you,  my  darling,  thank  you," 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  passionate 
lovOb  ''I  would  take  you  more  gladly 
than  I  can  say;  but  it  is  impossible.  I 
may  have  to  go  abroad,  to  travel  fast  and 
rough  it  a  bit.  No ;  you  must  stay  here 
and  welcome  me  back." 

Hie  eagerness  died  suddenly  out  of  her 
face.  She  dropped  his  hands,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  into  his  face. 

"  It  is  impossible  f "  she  said. 

'<  Sweetheart,    it    is    impossible,"    he 
answered. 
At  Estelle's  words,  Margery's  face  had 


lighted  up  with  an  inexpressible  joy  and 
hope;  but^  as  she  listened  to  Douglas's 
answer,  it  died  away  and  left  her  very  pale 
and  cold.  For  an  instant,  she  felt  as  if  she 
must  speak ;  as  if  she  coidd  not,  must  not 
let  Douglas  go  away  and  leave  them  alone. 
Estelle  had  listened  to  her  last  night,  had 
promised  to  send  Stephen  Bazerley  away 
that  very  day;  but  would  he  go,  would 
Estelle  hold  firm  f  As  this  last  thought 
rose  in  her  mind,  she  turned  to  Douglas 
with  an  impulse  to  keep  him  at  any  price. 

"Dougks,"  she  began,  "Douglas,"  but 
the  sight  of  his  tender,  regretful  face  as  he 
looked  at  his  wife,  stopped  her  suddenly. 
He  had  refused  Estelle ;  he  had  told  her. 
that  his  going  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Nothing  would  stop  him  but  the  truUi,  and 
the  truth  she  could  not  tell  him.  It  would 
break  his  heart 

During  the  busy  half-hour  that  followed 
she  moved  about  mechanically,  until  .at 
last  she  woke  to  the  fact  that  she  and 
Douglas  were  alone  together  for  a  moment, 
and  that  he  was  holding  both  her  hands  in 
a  strong,  earnest  clasp. 

"  Little  one,"  he  was  saying, ''  you  know 
what  it  is  to  me  to  be  parted  from  her ; 
you  know  what  she  is  to  me.  I  leave  you 
in  her  care.  Take  care  of  her  for  me. 
Margery,  take  care  of  my  love." 

But  Margery  looked  straight  into  his 
face,  and  answered : 

"Douglas,  I  will." 

Then  he  was  gone. 

Eor  some  time  life  passed  quietly  and 
smoothly  at  Orchard  Court.  Douglas 
wrote  constantly,  but  the  date  of  his  return 
was  always  uncertain.  Margery's  bright 
spirits  never  flagged,  though  she  some- 
times told  herself  that  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  *'  quite  old." 

Estelle  never  mentioned  Stephen 
Bazerley.  Margery  knew  that  she  had 
written  to  him  on  the  day  of  Douglas's 
departure ;  knew  that  he  had  left  Hackley ; 
and  knew  no  more.  To  her,  Estelle  was 
always  tender  and  sweet,  though  the  old, 
listless  apathy  had  returned,  and  she 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing ;  to  be  interested 
in  no  one. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day,  and  Margery, 
who  Was  not  so  strong  as  she  had  once 
been,  had  suffered  so  much  from  tbe  heat, 
that  in  the  eveniDg  Estelle  insisted  on 
leaving  her  on  the  sofa  and  taking  her 
walk  alone.  Margery  lay  quietly  reading 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  gradually  fell 
asleep.  She  slept  on  and  on  until  the  day- 
light faded,  and  it  grew  quite  dark ;  and 
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at  last  she  Buddenly  started  up  with  a 
stifled  cry :  '*  Yqs,  Douglas/'  she  sud, 
aloud,  "  I  wfll  I  I  will  1 "  Then,  as  con- 
sciousneBS  returned  to  her  more  fully,  she 
sank  back  again,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  tried  to  remember  what  it  was 
that  she  had  dreamt  What  had  Douglas 
said  to  her  1  Why  had  he  looked  so  sad 
and  stem  1  "  Where  is  my  love,  Margery  1 
Where  is  my  lover'  As  the  remembrance 
flashed  vividly  back  on  her,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  rang  the  belL 

"  Has  Mrs.  Hollis  come  in  t ''  she  asked 
the  man  who  answered  it 

"  Yes,  miss,"  he  answered.  "  She  came 
in  about  an  hour  ago.  She  said  she 
wouldn't  disturb  you,  and  she  left  her  love 
and  good-night" 

"Her  love  and  good- night!"  echoed 
Margery.  '*Why,  has  she  gone  to  bedl 
It  can't  be  late.    It  is  hardly  dark." 

''It  is  about  half-past  eight,  miss," 
answered  the  man.  ''  My  mistress  looked 
— looked — not  very  well,  miss,  I  think." 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry  {"said  Margery.  "I 
wish  she  had  woke  me.  I  will  go  up  to 
her  at  once." 

But  her  gentle  knock  at  Estelle's  door 
received  no  answer,  and  she  repeated  it 
twice,  before  the  clear,  low  voice  said  : 

"What  is  it?" 

"It  is  I,  EEdelle — ^Margery.  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?    May  I  not  come  in  ? " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Estelle 
answered : 

«  Not  to-night    I  am  tired." 

Margery  hesitated.  She  felt  that  to  go 
away  like  that  would  be  impossible.  Some- 
thing had  surely  happened.  What  could 
itbel 

"  Estelle,"  she  said  at  last,  very  gently, 
"  Estelle,  is  anything  the  matter  1 " 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
EsteUe  said,  in  a  tone  against  which 
Margery  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
appeal : 

"  Nothins ;  good  night" 

"  Good  mght,  dear  Estelle,"  said  Margery, 
reluctantly,  and  went  away. 

But  the  next  morning  she  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  having  done  so.  Estelle 
came  down  looking  so  white,  so  worn,  and 
yet  with  something  so  absorbed  and  un- 
approachable in  her  manner,  that  Margery 
could  only  make  timid,  tender  enquiries 
as  to  whether  she  was  ill,  and  regret  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  had  left 
her  alone  the  night  before.  Directly  after 
breakfast  Estelle  went  back  to  her  room, 
saying  that  her  head  ached  badly,  and  that 


she  only  wanted  to  be  alone;  and  when 
callers  came  late  in  the  afternoon,  she  sent 
down  excuses,  and  begged  that  Margery 
would  explain.  Explain  I  Margery  only 
wished  she  could !  The  callers  were  two 
sisters,  the  liveliest  girls  in  the  place,  and 
they  entertained  Margery  with  a  tirade 
against  the  dulness  of  Haokley  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

"We  were  so  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Bazerley  had  gone  away  for  good,"  said  the 
elder.  "  This  summer  has  been  a  little  less 
dull  than  usual,  thanks  to  him  and  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hollis  and  you.  Miss  Yenner ;  and 
I  hoped  he  would  have  cheered  us  up 
through  the  winter.  We  thought  he  had 
quite  settled  down;  and  then  he  went 
away  so  suddenly;  and  I  believe  he  is  not 
coming  back  at  all." 

"But  he  has  come  back,"  interposed 
her  sister.  "Did  I  not  tell  you,  Lill,  I 
saw  him  yesterday  evening  down  in  Old 
Foxley  Lime  ?  He  must  have  been  for  a 
walk,  I  suppose,  for  one  hardly  ever  sees 
any  one  there." 

The  news  was  so  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  to  both  sisters  that  neither  of 
them  noticed  Margery's  silence,  or  the 
expression  of  her  face  as  she  wished  them 
good-bye  a  few  minutes  later.  That  she 
did  so  with  absolute  calmness  and  self- 
possession  was  astonishing  to  herself  as  she 
realised  what  they  had  said.  Mr.  Bazerley 

back  in  Hackley,  and  Estelle What 

did  it  mean?  ^ 

It  was  a  close,  sultry  evening,  with 
heavy  thunder-clouds  darkening  the  sky ; 
and  with  a  sense  of  absolute  suffocation, 
Margery,  alone  in  her  own  room,  pushed 
the  window  yet  more  widely  open,  and 
kneeling  down  by  it,  laid  her  hot  face  on 
the  siU.  What  ought  she  to  do  ?  What 
could  she  do  now  t  For  the  first  time  she 
seemed  to  realise  the  position — to  under- 
stand. In  the  passion  of  love  and  pain 
that  had  driven  her  to  speak  on  that 
night,  Estelle  personally  had  had  no  place 
at  all  in  her  thoughts.  It  was  for  Douglas, 
through  Douglas  alone,  that  she  had  felt 
She  had  been  altogether  carried  away  and 
overstrung ;  and  her  devoted  love  and  pity 
for  him  had  encircled  his  wife  also,  and 
thrown  about  her  a  halo  which  nothing 
could  have  dissipated.  But  now,  now 
with  no  strong  emotion  working  on  her, 
with  simply  facts  forcing  themsehres  upon 
her,  she  seemed  to  see  it  all  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view,  and  her  whole 
soul  seemed  to  rise  in  repulsion  against 
the  woman  who    could    do    this    thing. 
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Douglas  loved  her,  Douglas  trasted  her 
utterly,  and  she  had  given  her  heart  to  a 
man  so  base  that  he  could  steal  it  from 
the  husband  to  whom  it  belonged.  She 
started  to  her  feet  with  flaming  cheeks 
and  shining  eyes,  and  stood  there  with  her 
hands  pressed  tightly  together,  and  her 
mouth  set  as  its  gentle  Unes  had  never 
set  themselves  before.  She  was  thinking 
how  she  could  bear  to  meet  Estelle,  to 
speak  to  her,  to  take  her  hand.  Ah, 
it  was  impossible  1  She  was  too  wicked — 
too  wicked.  Suddenly,  as  her  anger  rose 
every  moment  higher  and  higher  against 
the  woman  who  had  so  wronged  Douglas, 
there  came  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door. 
She  started  violently,  and  instinctively 
waited  for  the  knock  to  be  repeated,  that 
she  might  have  time  to  master  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  her  to  say,  steadily,  as  it 
came  the  second  time,  ''  Gome  in."  It  was 
a  servant  with  a  telegram ;  it  said  only  : 

"Shall     be    home     this    evening.  — 
Douglas." 

The  servant  had  left  the  room,  and,  as 
she  finished  reading,  the  paper  flattered  to 
the  floor  from  her  trembling  fingers,  and 
she  lifted  her  hands  vaguely  and  un- 
certainly to  her  head. 

Coming  home !  Douglas  was  comiog 
home !  What  had  he  said  to  her  when  he 
went  away  ?  ''  Margery,  take  care  of  my 
love !  "  His  love — his  love  !  It  was 
Douglas's  love  of  whom  she  had  been 
thinking  these  terrible  things.  How  long 
had  she  been  there,  she  wondered  1  It  was 
growing  dark — very  dark.  She  picked  up 
tiie  telegram,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  noticed 
that  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hollis  1 

Why,  of  course  it  was  for  Eatelle  !  How 
stupid  of  the  servant  I  Why  had  he 
brought  it  to  her  ?  She  must  take  it  to 
EsteUe  at  once.  No;  she  would  wait  a 
little  before  she  went  to  her.  She  would 
send  the  servant. 

"This  is  for  Mrs.  Hollis,"  she  said  to 
the  woman  who  answered  her  bell ;  "  why 
did  you  bring  it  to  mel" 

"Please,  miss,  we  couldn't  find  the 
mistress,"  was  the  answer.  "She  must 
have  gone  out,  I  tl^nk.  She  is  not  in  her 
room  or  anywhere  about  downstairs." 

"  Gt>ne  out ! "  said  Margery,  with  a 
wondering  glance  at  the  lowering  sky; 
"  gone  out !  ' 

Even  as  she  uttered  the  words,  with  a 
flash  of  unerring  conviction  she  knew  why 
EsteUe  was  out,  and  with  whom. 

The  sudden  shock  of  the  thought  seemed 
to  steady  her,  to  braca  her  nerves  up. 


Hastily  telUng  the  servant  that  her  master 
would  be  home  some  time  that  evening,  she 
took  her  hat  and  went  quickly  out  of  the 
house. 

Estelle  must  be  found ;  must  be  found 
at  once.  All  the  personal  feeling  of  anger 
and  repulsion  that  had  shaken  her  a  little 
while  before,  had  disappeared.  It  was 
Douglas's  love  she  was  going  to  look  for. 
It  was  for  his  sake  she  must  be  found. 
She  had  no  clue,  except  the  words  of  the 
girl  who  had  spoken  of  seeing  Mr. 
Bazerley  in  Old  Fozley  Lane — an  almost 
disused  road,  running  round  a  particularly 
dreary  bit  of  moorland.  And  to  Old 
Fozley  Lane  she  hurried.  But  she  found 
no  one.  She  went  on  and  on,  hoping 
against  hope,  that  each  turn  of  the  road 
would  bring  in  sight  the  graceful  figure  for 
which  she  strained  her  eyes  in  vain.  Estelle 
— to  find  Eatelle — was  all  her  thought. 

Suddenly,  lying  on  the  ground  a  little 
in  front  of  her,  she  saw  a  handkerchief— a 
lady's  handkerchief.  She  picked  it  up 
eagerly,  and  in  the  comer  was  the  slender, 
finely-embroidered  "  E,"  that  she  had  once 
said,  laughingly,  was  so  like  Estelle  herseU. 
She  had  been  there,  then — she  had  been 
there !  Where  was  she  now  1  Why,  there 
was  something  else  lying  in  the  road.  A 
letter.  Estelle  must  have  dropped  that, 
too.  A  letter  addressed  to  Margery  herself. 
For  a  moment  Margery  stocKl  with  the 
envelope  in  her  hand,  staring  at  it  as  if 
fascinated.  A  sudden,  unspeakable  fear  fell 
on  her.  Why  should  Estelle  write  to  her  ? 
Sick,  and  cold  as  death,  with  shaking 
fingers  and  twitching  lips,  she  opened  the 
letter,  and,  standing  in  the  lonely  lane  with 
the  twilight  falling  round,  and  the  yellow 
light  of  the  coming  storm  to  light  her,  she 
read  it.  It  told  her  that  Estelld  was  gone. 
Margery  stood  there  motionless,  her 
face  grey  and  drawn,  her  eyes  dilated, 
staring  at  the  words  that  seemed  to  be 
burning  themselves  into  her  brain.  The 
storm  was  darkening  round  her,  little  gusts 
of  wind  ruffled  the  brown  hair,  and  caught 
at  her  dress,  and  at  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
Great  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Gradually 
she  became  conscious  of  some  other  words 
— words  which  she  seemed  to  hear  at  first 
far  ofl*,  and  indistinctly,  but  which  came 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  air 
rang  witfi  them ;  they  were  deafening  her 
—crushing  her :  "  My  love  !  My  love  1 
Margery,  take  care  of  my  love  1  Take  care 
of  my  love  1 "  Douglas  had  said  that  to  her, 
and  this,  this  was  how  she  had  done  it. 
WlqTi  he  might  be  at  home  now,  waiting 
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for  them^  waiting  for  Eatelle — for  Estelle, 
who  was  gone  1  Bat  was  she  gone  f  As 
this  new  thought  entered  her  head,  the 
terrible  voices  round  her  suddenly  ceased, 
and  clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  she 
struggled  to  think,  to  understand. 

This  letter  had  been  dropped,  like  the 
handkerchief,  by  accident  Estelle  had 
not  intended  it  to  reach  her  until  the  next 
morning.  Perhaps— oh,  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  not  too  late  1  She  raised  her  head 
suddenly,  a  passion  of  intense  hope  shining 
in  her  eyes,  and,  coming  down  the  lane 
towards  her,  she  saw  a  utile  boy.  They 
must  have  gone  in  that  direction.  He 
might  have  seen  them.  He  came  slowly 
along,  apparently  looking  for  something, 
and  as  he  came  up  to  her,  he  said : 

"  There  wur  a  lady  dropped  a  letter  here- 
iftbouts.    Happen  you've  seen  it^  miss  9 " 

Margery's  heart  seemed  to  stand  stilL 

"  A  lady  I "  she  said.     "  Where  1 " 

<<  On  t'  Farley  Road  yonder,  driving  in 
a  carriage  along  of  a  gentleman.  Her  gave 
me  a  half-crown  for  to  put  it  in  post,  but  I 
canna  find  it" 

Then,  in  an  instant,  Margery  saw  it 
all.  They  were  dri?ing  to  Farley,  a  lonely 
village  on  a  small  branch — one  from  which 
they  could  go  away  by  train  unnoticed. 
Unless  they  could  be  reached  before  that^ 
Estelle  was  lost  indeed.  It  was  a  long, 
winding  road,  up  and  down  hill ;  but  there 
was  a  footpaUi  across  country  that  joined 
Farley  Road  with  Old  Foxley  Lane,  and  was 
not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  driving  road. 

"When  did  you  see  her,  and  how  far 
from  here  % "  she  asked  the  lad,  in  such  a 
sharp  tone,  that  he  answered  at  once,  with 
a  stfure : 

<<No  more  nor  a  quarter-hour  gone  a 
little  bit  on." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour !  A  quarter  of  an 
hour's  start!  There  was  no  one  to  help 
her,  no  one  to  trust  to.  ''Take  care  of 
my  love,  Margery  1  Take  care  of  my 
love  ! "  Douglas  was  coming — mi^ht  be 
waiting  now  1  He  should  not  wait  in  vain 
— she  would  save  Estelle  for  him,  and  take 
her  back. 

Without  a  moment's  pause,  without 
another  thought  but  that  she  must  do  it, 
that  she  must  be  there  in  time,  she  sprang 
over  the  stile  into  the  footpath,  and  started 
on  her  almost  hopeless  chase.  On  she  ran, 
till  her  breath  came  quick  and  fast,  and 
she  felt  a  sharp  pain  gather  round  her 
heart     On,  on,  quicker  and  quicker,  her 


face  turning  whiter,  her  eyes  wild  and  large, 
her  breath  coming  in  quick,  painful  sobs. 

The  storm  had  broken  fiercely,  and  her 
quickly-soaked  dress  seemed  to  hold  her 
back;  the  lightnine  dazzled  her.  The 
pain  was  getting  sharper  every  instant, 
turning  her  sick  and  giddy.  A  dreadful 
fear  seized  her  that  she  was  going  slower — 
that  in  another  moment  she  must  tsM, 

Harki  What  was  that?  It  was  a  faint, 
distant,  indistinct  sound  which  seemed  to 
bring  back,  all  at  once,  her  failing  strength, 
to  put  new  life  into  her  trembling  limbs — 
the  far-off  sound  of  wheels,  Uie  qui(^  trot 
of  hones. 

She  was  so  neax  the  road  that  she  could 
see  the  opening  through  which  she  must 
reach  it;  could  see,  too,  coming  rapidly 
along  the  road,  a  carriage.  Could  she 
do  it?  Would  she  be  in  time?  If  that 
carriage  passed  the  gap  before  she  could 
reach  it,  Estelle  was  utterly  lost,  and 
Douglas ! 

With  one  last  agonised  effort^  choked, 
blinded,  she  rushed  desperately  forward, 
and,  as  Stephen  Bazerley  drove  rapidly 
along  by  Foxley  Gap,  a  little  figure 
sprang,  as  it  seemed,  out  of  the  hedge- 
row, and  caught  blindly  at  the  rein  of 
the  horses,  while  a  strained,  shriU,  un- 
natural voice  cried  hoarsely,  <' Estelle  1 
Estelle ! "  as  Margery  fell  senseless  under 
the  horses'  feet 

"She  moved  a  little!" 

They  had  carried  the  poor  little  broken 
figure  into  the  drawing-room  at  Orchard 
Court  where  Douglas  Hollis  was  waiting 
for  his  wife ;  and  there,  by  the  side  of  the 
little  girl  who  had  loved  him,  all  un- 
consciously, with  such  a  perfect  woman's 
love  that  she  had  given  her  life  for  the 
woman  he  loved  —  that  woman,  utterly 
crushed  by  her  pity  and  remorse,  had 
prayed  for  his  forgiveness. 

"ShemovedaUttle." 

It  was  Douglas  Hollis  who  spoke ;  and 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  poor  little 
ashen  face  quivered,  the  drawn  lips  moved, 
and  slowly  the  faithful  brown  eyes  un- 
closed. It  was  ou  Douglas's  face  that  they 
rested;  and  the  look  of 'perfect  love  that 
they  had  always  held  for  him  in  life  shone 
in  them  now  that  death  was  clouding 
them  fast 

''Douglas,"  she  whispered,  faintly.  "I 
did  take  care  of  her,  Douglas — dear ! " 

Then  Margery  died. 
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CHAPTER  L      RTJSHBROOK  HOUSE. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  at 
which  tune  of  the  year  the  country 
about  Eufihbrook  Beacon  shows  to  most 
advantage.  Beautiful  it  always  is,  this 
high  moorland,  which  Kature  has  enriched 
with  every  colour  that  can  most  please  the 
eye  and  send  immeasurable  joy  into  a 
heart  that  loves  beauty.  This  Beacon  is 
the  highest  land  in  Southshire,  and  one  can 
look  round  on  every  side  and  see  a  won- 
drous diversity  of  views ;  from  the  south, 
where  blue  undulating  hills  speak  of  pas- 
tures on  sunny  slopes,  to  the  north,  where 
the  long,  stern  ridge  of  heathy  moor, 
marked  out  by  solitary  fir  clumps,  makes 
one  realise  the  silent  majesty  of  unculti- 
vated lands,  through  which  man  has 
ventured  on  no  other  sign  of  his  cunning 
than  by  making  the  broad,  sandy  high- 
road, where  formerly  the  heavy  coach  rolled 
OMk  towards  the  sea-coast,  but  where  now 
pieiuresque  country  waggons  crawl  happily 
along,  scorning  the  bare  idea  of  the  steam 
monster  that  has  almost  swallowed  up  all 
the  earpciers'  carts  of  the  more  inhabited 
ne%UNmrhoods. 

Xbe  high  ridges  of  the  moorland,  or 
totmi^  as  it  is  called,  sweep  away  from  the 
'Mttdi  to  the  west.  On  the  east,  as  we 
itattl  on  the  Beacon,  we  can  forget  the 
gjHBld  desolation  behind  us,  and,  in  our 
nipder  nM)ods,  we  may  feel  glad  that  here 
Urn  eharacter  of  the  land  has  nothing 
ragged  about  it;  that  the  great  sea  of 
hMitber  has  been  forbidden  to  advance; 


and  that,  amidst  green  meadows  and  gentle 
undulations  rising  one  behind  the  other, 
friendly  windmills  stretch  out  their  four 
arms,  courting  the  winds  and  gaily  racing 
through  their  morning's  work,  making 
music  among  the  sails. 

The  Beacon  has  about  a  mile  of  almost 
flat  land  on  its  summit,  and  gradually 
slopes  down  on  the  norUiwest  side  to  a 
beautiful  valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Bushbrook  House.  Once  it  had 
been  connected  with  a  water-mill ;  but  the 
grinding  of  the  latter  had  ceased  long  ago, 
and  Nature  and  art  had  contrived  to  render 
this  spot  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the 
country ;  for  the  forest  land  had  collected 
its  trickling  streams  and  had  formed  along 
the  valley  four  exquisite  pools,  and  these 
were  edged  with  luxuriant  trees  of  every 
description,  coming  sometimes  close  to  the 
edge,  sometimes  climbing  up  steep  hills  on 
either  side. 

The  village  of  Bushbrook  lay  scattered 
about  on  the  top  of  the  Beacon,  where 
only  one  big  house  was  to  be  seen.  It 
was  named  *'The  Observatory,"  because 
this  circular  building  had  been  added  to  a 
large  and  not  very  picturesque  modern 
dwelling.  Here  lived  Lord  Gartmel, 
though  he  was  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
observatory  chamber,  star-gazing  or  poring 
over  astronomical  books.  His  only  son, 
the  Honourable  Walter  Akister,  was  a 
barrister,  and  had  chambers  in  the 
Temple  ;  but  of tenest  he  might  be  seen  at 
Bushbrook,  and,  like  Ccelebs,  he  was  said 
to  be  in  search  of  a  wife.  His  sister  Betta, 
who  was  plain,  shy,  and  aristocratic,  spent 
her  time  in  trying  to  fit  the  ways  of  her 
father  and  her  brother  into  the  puzzle  of 
daily  Ufa 

Below  the  village  lay  the  hamlet  of 
Bushbrook  Mills,  where  was  situated  the 
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very  pictureeqae  Roshbrook  Hoase.  Here 
lived  Mr.  Josiah  Kestell,  his  wife,.and  two 
danghtem.  He  bad  bougbt  ibe  place  from 
Mr.  Eagle  Bennison,  tbe  Squire,  who 
owned  miles  of  the  forest  land,  which, 
though  beautifdl,  was  not  exactly  pro- 
ductive, so  that  the  large  sum  offered  to 
him  by  "  Kestell  of  Greystone,"  as  the 
lawyer  had  long  been  known,  induced  him 
to  sell  the  old  mill-house  and  a  few  acres 
of  land,  including  the  first  of  the  pools,  to 
the  successful  solicitor. 

The  Squire's  own  house  was  situated  at 
the  other  end  of  the  valley,  and  above  the 
last  of  the  pools.  It  was  known  as  Court 
Qarden,  and  was  reached  by  a  road  that 
was  parallel  with  the  water,  then,  crossing 
an  old  bridge,  ran  between  fir-wood  and 
steep  inclines  up  to  the  Squire's  abode, 
from  whence  one  looked  down  on  the 
leafy  maze  below  and  far  away  to  the 
northern  ridge  of  forest  before  mentioned. 
It  was  often  a  subject  of  diecnssion 
whether  Rushbrook  House,  with  its  ex- 
quisite picturesqueness;  its  taU,  grey-arched 
bridge,  spanning  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  acting  as  a  kind  of  drawbridge  to  the 
house ;  its  beautiful  pool  in  front,  where 
the  wild-fowl  and  the  moorhens  fluttered;  its 
overhanging  trees  and  all  its  other  charms; 
surpassed  the  wider  views  and  the  larch 
and  fir  plantations  of  Court  Garden. 

Both  houses  were,  so  it  appeared,  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  for  there  was 
a  three-mile  drive  to  Rushbrook  Station, 
and  then  a  ten-minutes  train  journey  to 
Greystone,  or,  if  one  preferred  it,  a  five- 
miles  walk  to  Greystone,  which  boasted 
of  being  the  county  town  of  Southshire. 

In  winter,  though  the  sandy  roads  never 
seemed  muddy,  the  region  could  look 
very  grand  and  desolate  when  storms 
swept  over  the  great  Beacon  and  rushed 
down  to  the  valley,  and  when  the  roar  of  the 
voices  of  the  winds  among  the  huge  firs 
added  the  charm  of  the  awful  and  the 
terrible  to  this  favoured  spot. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  enough  realised  how 
much  the  things  we  look  at  in  our  child- 
hood help  to  mould  our  characters. 
Certainly  something  of  the  beauty  and  the 
honest  waywardness  of  the  nature  around 
her  had  helped  to  form  Elva  Kestell's 
moods.  She  had  come  to  Rushwood 
House  when  quite  a  child,  and  she  could 
well  remember  how  she  had  led  her 
younger  sister  Amice  many  a  journey  of 
exploration,  rejecting  the  escort  of  nurse 
or  governess.  Mrs.  Kestell  was  an 
invaM  and  Mr.  Kestell  was  but  little  at 


home,  and,  moreover,  a  most  indul- 
gent father,  so  the  two  girls  had,  as  it 
were,  formed  their  own  characters  and 
strengthened  their  own  inclinations,  till  now 
that  they  were  grown  into  the  come-out- 
younglady  age  wey  were  themselves,  and 
not  artificial  girls ;  but  so  dissimilar  were 
they  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
believe  their  dose  relationship.  One,  and 
one  thing  only,  they  equally  possessed— a 
passionate  love  for  their  home,  and  for  the 
beautiful  nature  that  surrounded  them. 
In  Elva  it  came  out  in  that  passion  of  life 
— ^if  one  may  use  the  expression — ^that 
determined  associating  of  the  mental  with 
the  physical  existence,  and  that  fitfulness 
of  purpose  which  the  winds  of  heaven 
apparently  possess.  But  with  Amice  it  was 
quite  different  The  still,  deep,  shrinking 
character  seemed  to  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  the  hiddeii  world  in  a  way  in 
which  very  few  have  learnt  to  understand 
them,  and  which  those  few  have  seldom 
disclosed,  preferring  to  carry  their  curious 
link  with  them  to  the  grave  than  to 
expound  it,  perhaps  being  quite  unable  to 
tell  us  what  hidden  sympathy  has  con- 
nected them  with  the  physical  world. 

Tliis  evenbg  there  were  no  wayward 
winds,  however,  and  an  exquisite  moon- 
light haze  seemed  to  envelope  Rushbrook 
House  with  kindly  softness ;  the  trees  were 
all  painted  in  a  dark-grey  wash,  and  in  the 
stillness  of  the  early  September  evening 
not  a  leaf  seemed  to  stir. 

The  shutters  were  hot  yet  closed,  and 
lights  twinkled  here  and  there  in  ap- 
parently magnified  splendour.  In  one 
window,  any  person  standing  on  the  old, 
ivy-covered  bridge  would  have  noticed  the 
outline  of  a  girl  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
light  within. 

Elva  Kestell  was  dressing  for  a  dinner- 
party, but  all  at  once  she  paused  in  this 
usually  important  occupation,  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  her  dressing-table,  she 
thrust  her  well-shaped  hands  into  a  thick 
mass  of  wavy.hair,  and,  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  read  for  the  third  time  a  paragraph 
on  one  page  of  <<The  Current  Reader." 

Tet  she  knew  the  words  almost  by 
hearty  and  they  seemed  engraved  on  her 
brain  with  the  exactness  of  an  inscription 
on  a  piece  of  presentation  plate : 

"  We  have  seldom  read  a  book  which  bo 
utterly  failed  in  its  purpose  as  does  <An 
Undine  of  To-day,'  by  Isidore  Kent.  That 
the  author  had,  when  she  wrete  thie 
novel,  praiseworthy  intentions,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,   when    we    have    w«ded 
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through  her  work ;  and  we  purposely  say 
*  she/  for  no  maicuUne  disguise  could  hide 
the  lez  of  the  writer  whose  purpose — al- 
ways supposing  she  had  one— has  been  to 
show  that  the  apparently  soulless  being, 
whom  we  oall  a  young  kdy  in  society,  can 
be  endowed  with  thooght  and  feeling,  if  only 
some  good  man  will  take  her  in  hand  by 
the  usual  method  of  matrimony.  But  even 
thui  idea  is  undefined,  and  we  are  kd  to 
doubt  not  only  whether  the  hero  himself 
has  a  soul,  but  whether,  if  he  has  one,  he 
would  be  capable  of  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts  with  his  Undine.  We  shall 
not  take  away  the  little  interest  the  book 
possesses  by  divulging  the  plot,  but  we 
must  protest  against  Isidore  Kbit's  false 
ideas  of  hcmour.  She  pours  her  vials  of 
wradi  upon  her  hero,  who  very  naturally 
fights  shy  of  A  young  lady  whose  relations 
were  deddedly  shady.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  congratulate  him  on  his 
narrow  escape. 

"  It  isu  a  pity  such  novels  as  *  An  Undine 
of  To-day '  find  publishers,  for  they  neither 
enrich  literature  nor  the  minds  of  l^ose 
who  read  them.  Hobl  Fbnner." 

EIvA  Kestell,  having  again  reached  the 
end  of  the  notice,  pushed  back  her  chair, 
and  said  aloud : 

"Hoel  Fenner,  I  hate  him!  What  a 
horrid,  cruel  review,  and  he  has  purposely 
misunderstood  me."  . 

Then  die  walked  to  her  bookshelf  and 
took  down  a  volume  bound  in  sky-blue 
doth,  and  upon  which  one  could  read  in 
gold  letters,  **An  Undine  of  To-day,  by 
Isidore  Kent." 

"One  good  thing  is,"  she  continued, 
mentally,  *'  that  no  one  but  papa,  mamma, 
and  Amice  know  that  I  am  Isidore  Kent, 
and  they  will  not  tell,  I  made  them  promise. 
But  I  never  thought  a  man  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  publish  such  words.  I  will 
never,  never  write  again — ^never ;  and  yet 

I  had  something  to  say all  the  same, 

I  hate  Hoel  Fenner,  and  I  wish  I  could 
tell  hun  so." 

A  knodc  aft  the  door  made  Elva  put  back 
her  volume  hastily,  and  renumber  that  she 
waa  not  ready,  which  fact  the  maid  who  en- 
tered saw  to  her  dismay,  and  exclaimed : 

'<Oh,  Miss  Elva,  the  carriage  will  be 
round  hi  five  minntes,  and  Mr.  Kestell  is 
abeady  downaftaiis." 

"  Wdl,  make  haste,  Symeej  this  velvet 
dress  is  soon  put  on.  It  was  too  bad  of 
Miss  Amice  to  refoee  to  go;  she  was  asked. 
Where's  my  fan? — quick,  Symee,  and  the 
row  of  pearh." 


<'If  you  will  sit  down,  Miss  Elva,  I  will 
put  this  flower  in  your  hair ;  it  makes  you 
look  so  nice,''  added  Symee,  in  such  a 
sweet,  lady-like  voice,  that  a  stranger 
would  at  once  have  been  struck  by  it. 
The  truth  was,  Symee  had  been  at  Eash- 
brook  House  ever  since  her  childhood,  and 
many  a  game  had  she  shared  with  her 
young  mistresses. 

Symee  never  forgot  that  Mr.  Kestell 
had  saved  her  and  her  brother  from  the 
workhouse,  and  she  tried  to  repay  her 
benefactor  by  an  untiring  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  daughters,  which  devotion  they 
fully  appreciated,  and  treated  Symee  more 
as  a  friend  than  a  servant 

The  five  minutes  were  paSt  before  Elva 
managed  to  finish  her  toilet;  and  at  this 
moment  the  door  softly  opened,  and  Amice 
Kestell  stood  on  the  threshold,  looking 
more  like  some  visitant  from  another 
world  than  the  sister  of  such  an  altogether 
radiant  person  as  Elva.  Amice's  face  was 
perfectly  colourless ;  so  much  so,  that  she 
appeared  to  be  carved  out  of  marble, 
except  for  the  blue  eyes  that  possessed  a 
strange,  far-off  expression  in  them,  whilst 
she  had  a  curious  habit  of  clasping  her 
hands  straight  in  front  of  her  when  she 
spoke.  Even  now,  though  Amice  had 
come  to  say  something,  it  was  Elva  who 
spoke  first : 

"Don't  fuss.  Amice  dear;  I  shall  be 
ready  in  two  minutes." 

Amice  was  dressed  in  plain  white  serge, 
high  at  the  neck;  and,  thus  attired,  she 
contrasted  curiously  with  her  sister  in  her 
dark-blue  velvet  gown,  cut  square  on  her 
bosom,  with  the  row  of  pearls  round 
her  slender  throat,  and  the  warm,  rich 
colouring  of  her  face.  In  a  tableau  the  sisters 
would  have  made  a  good  representation  of 
Life  and  Death. 

"  Papa  will  be  angry  if  you  keep  him 
waiting,"  said  Amice,  nervously.  *<I  am 
glad  I  am  not  going.'' 

*'How  ridiculous  you  are,  Amiee;  papa 
angry,  indeed !  Why,  he  never  is  out  of 
temper,  is  he,  Symee?  You  are  always 
saying  things  like  that;  it  is  not  fair  and 
just  to  papa." 

Even  in  this  speech  the  impulsive 
generosity  of  Elva  was  visible.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  father,  and  was  ready  to 
stand  up  for  him,  even  though  she  knew 
her  tone  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  her 
sister. 

"  I  never  should  say  that  to  a  stranger," 
said  Amice,  in  a  voice  full  of  contrition ; 
but  certainly  it  was  not  Elva  who  frightened 
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her,  for  she  stood  gaziog  with  undisguised 
admiration  at  her  as  she  hurried  hither 
and  thither. 

"There,  I  am  ready;  do  I  look  nioOi 
Amice  r' 

"  Tes,  you  look  beautiful,"  said.  Amice ; 
"and  oh,  dear  Elva,  it  was  good  of  you  to 
take  my  place." 

"  Good  of  me  1  Tou  know  I  like  society ; 
only  mamma  is  so  upset  by  your  hermit- 
like ideas.  What  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  to  excuse  your  absence  1  Poor 
Symee,  you  will  have  somethbg  to  do  to 
clear  my  things  away." 

"Oh,  come  quickly,  Elva;  I  hear  papa 
calling  you,"  said  Amice,  seizing  her  sister's 
hand. 

The  two  went  down  the  oak  staircase 
together,  hand  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Kestell, 
who  was  standing  below  in  the  hall,  saw 
them  plainly  as  they  approached,  whilst 
the  lamplight  fell  full  on  his  white  head ; 
and  Eiva  noted  with  a  smile  how  handsome 
and  how  kfaid  was  the  much-loved  face  of 
her  father. 

Mr.  Kestell  was  of  average  height ;  but 
a  slight  stoop  made  him  appear  a  little 
shorter  than  he  was.  His  head  was  well- 
shaped,  and  of  fine  proportions ;  he  wore 
his  white  hair  just  touching  his  coat- 
collar,  and  he  had  once  been  likened  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  musical  lady  to  "  that  dear 
sweet  old  Liezt."  And  certainly  there 
was  a  slight  likeness  between  the  well- 
known  genius  and  Mr.  Kestell,  the  much- 
respected  solicitor  of  Greystone,  whose 
benevolent  look  and  clear  blue  eyes  were 
known  to  inspire  confidence  in  any  one 
who  had  business  dealings  with  him.  At 
this  moment  the  smile  that  lit  up  his  face 
as  he  watched  Elva  coming  down  was 
quite  reassuring.  A  man  who  smiles  is 
not  likely  to  be  unduly  severe,  even  if 
his  horses  have  been  kept  waiting  a  few 
minutes. 

<  Eb,  MUis  Elva,  five  minutes  late  by 
the  clock ;  and  how  often  have  I  said  the 
horses  are  not  to  be  kept  waiting  by  you 
girls  1    Come,  make  haste.'' 

"Forgive  me,  father  mine,"  said  Elva, 
with  a  wonderfully  bright  look.  "Now, 
don't  forget  your  manners,  but  give  me 
your  arm  properly,  and  hand  a  lady  into 
her  carriage  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
I  should  have  been  longer  if  Amice  and 
Symee  heui  not  helped  me." 

Eiva's  words  were  full  of  affection,  and 
the  tone  was  that  of  a  girl  who  knew  she 
was  loved  and  spoilt  As  Mr.  Kestell 
hurried  across  the  hall,  he  involuntarily 


glanced  towards  the  white  figure  that 
stood  so  motionless  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and,  sUghtiy  turning  hb  head, 
he  said: 

"That  was  kind  of  you.  Amice.  Good 
night,  my  dear ;  you  will  be  aaleep  when 
we  come  badL  Take  care  of  your 
mother." 

Amice's  white  lips  moved,  but  if  she 
said  anything  it  was  inaudible  to  the  two, 
who  were  quickly  shut  into  the  brougham 
by  the  help  of  the  footman  and  butler. 
Amice  waited  till  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
could  no  longer  be  heard,  and  then  she 
walked  to  the  morning-room,  where  Mr& 
Kestell  was  sitting. 

At  a  glance  one  could  see  that  the  wife 
of  the  rich  solicitor  was  delicate,  but  it  was 
the  delicacy  of  a  woman  who  has  all  her 
life  been  too  much  considered.  No  doctor 
could  ever  give  a  name  to  her  illness, 
though  one  London  physician,  more 
truthful  than  wise,  had  sud  that  there 
would  be  nothing  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Kestell  if  she  were  a  poor  woman  and  had 
to  earn  her  own  living, 

"So  they  are  gone,"  she  remarked  to 
Amice,  who  sat  down  near  her  mother 
and  shivered  a  little  as  if  the  room  were 
cold,  instead  of  being  much  too  warm. 
"  Why  did  not  Elva  come  in  9 " 

"  She  was  late,  and  papa  was— annoyed 
at  being  kept  waiting." 

"Was  he?  That  is  strange ;  he  did  not 
seem  to  mind  when  he  was  in  hera  Elva 
will  coax  him  round.  I  wish,  Amice,  you 
were  more  like  her,  and  that  you  would 
try  to  get  over  your  eccentricities.  Ton 
won't  go  into  society,  and  even  all  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  your 
voice  is  thrown  away,  as  you  will  smg 
so  seldom." 

Mr&  Kestell  called  Amica  eccentric,  and 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  define  in  what  way 
she  was  so,  except  in  her  shyness.  Other- 
wise, if  anything  had  to  be  done  of  a 
disagreeable  nature,  it  was  to  Amice  the 
household  appealed. 

There  was  but  one  very  defined,  strong 
feeling  which  Amice  allowed  others  to  see 
in  her,  and  this  was  her  love  for  her 
sister,  and  even  this  Mrs.  Kestell  did  not 
altosether  approve  of. 

"You  know,  mamma,  that  society  does 
not  appreciate  the  songs  I  care  to  sing." 

"  What  nonsense !  Eiva's  voice  is  not  to 

be  compared  with  yours,  and  yet  she 

I  do  beUeve  you  would  be  more  like  other 
girls  if  you  did  not  continually  shelter 
yourself  behind  her." 
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Amioe  did  not  answer  tbis  rebuke,  but 
presently  opened  a  book  and  read  alond 
till  her  mother  dozed. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Kestell  luid  dozed  through  life  ever  since 
her  marriage  with  Josiah  Kestell.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had 
succeeded  to  a  good  solicitor's  business  at 
Greystone,  and  this  business  he  had 
trebled  1>y  lack  and  hard  work.  Now, 
however,  he  took  life  more  easily,  leaving 
the  hard  work  to  his  partner,  Edward 
Hope,  a  cousin  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Kestell 
was  known  to  be  very  rich,  having 
a  property  on  which,  some  twenty- 
three  years  before,  valuable  mines 
had  been  discovered  and  worked  with 
extraordinary  success.  The  two  Miss 
Kestells  were  therefore  known  to  be 
endowed  with  much  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  now  that  they  were  come  out  there 
was  some  speculation  as  to  their  future 
husbands,  and,  though  it  is  unpoetical  to 
mention  the  fact^  several  elderly  men  who 
looked  upon  Mr.  Kestell  as  their  most 
trusted  friend,  had  deeply  considered 
whether  they  could  not  improve  their 
foitunes  by  offering  themselves  as  his 
sonsin-law. 

Mr&  Kestell  was  of  a  very  good  family. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur 
O^enden,  whose  acres  were  few,  whose 
pedigree  was  long,  whose  debts  were 
many,  and  whose  pride  was  unlimited.  Bat 
man  must  live,  and  so  must  his  daughters, 
and  when  Gelia  Ovenden  was  wooed  by 
Josiah  Kestell,  gentleman,  and  solicitor  of 
Greystone,  Sir  Arthur,  knowing  that  if  he 
died  suddenly  his  girls'  portions  would  be 
extremely  small,  accepted  Mr.  Kestell's 
offer  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  owner  of 
so  many  noble  ancestors  could  muster, 
though  at  the  same  time  telling  Josiah 
Kestell  that  he  formerly  had  views  of  his 
daughter  Gelia  marrying  a  rich  man. 

"I  shall  be  rich,"  was  Josiah's  answer. 
''I  have  an  excellent  business  at  Grey- 
stone,  and  I  will  double  it.  I  promise  you 
that  your  daughter  shall  live  as  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  live." 

Sir  Arthur  gave  in  with  a  great  show  of 
reluctance,  though  the  truth  was,  that  Gelia 
became  at  once  better  off  than  she  had 
been  in  the  parental  household.  Since 
then,  her  husband  had  so  well  kept  his 
promise  that  the  after-dinner  theme  of  poor 
men  was  Kestell  of  Greystone's  fortune. 
There  had  not  only  been  hard  work  to 
account  for  it — though  that  had  not  been 
wanting — but  there  had  also  been  luck  in 


his  mining  operations,  and,  as  money  has  a 
curious  affinity  with  its  own  kind,  money 
had  made  money,  had  doubled  money,  had 
coined  money,  so  that  Mrs.  Kestell  could 
now  patronise  the  elder  sisters  who  had 
said  slighting  things  about  Gelia's  marry- 
ing only  a  solicitor. 

Besides  money,  Mrs.  Kestell  had  a  de- 
voted husband.  For  her  sake  he  had  bought 
Bushbrook  House ;  for  her  sake  he  culti- 
vated society,  and  entertained  as  much  as 
was  possible;  and  he  seemed  well  rewarded 
for  his  trouble  if  she  sometimes  expressed 
a  sleepy  pleasure  at  her  possessions,  or 
made  the  rare  exertion  to  go  to  a  dinner- 
party. Bat  now  the  girls  were  grown  up, 
and  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  Mrs. 
Kestell  would  ever  again  exert  herself  to 
go  about  with  her  husband. 

When  Amice  and  her  mother  had  dined, 
the  former  again  read  aloud,  for  Mrs. 
Kestell  liked  to  listen  to  the  musical 
murmur  of  her  daughter's  voice  ;  bat  the 
"Life  of  Sister  Dora"  was  far  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  Gelia  Kestell,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  she  said  she  would  go 
to  bed. 

"And  pray,  dear  Amice,  don't  sit  up 
reading ;  it  makes  you  more  eccentric.  Go 
to  bed,  and  try  and  get  a  little  colour  in 
your  cheeks.  Undressing  at  night  is  a 
great  trouble ;  but  I  must  say  that  Symee 
is  very  quick  and  handy.  What  a  bless- 
ing your  father's  kindness  has  turned  out 
for  us  !  I'm  sure  one  would  often  do  kind 
things  if  one  could  look  forward  and  see 
how  it  answers  in  the  end." 

The  bell  was  rang.  A  footman  lit  the 
candle  and  opened  the  doors ;  the  house- 
keeper came  to  suggest  some  new  dainty 
to  put  by  the  invalid's  bedside;  Symee 
met  her  mistress  on  the  stairs.  Thus, 
with  the  help  of  three  persons,  Mra  Kestell 
retired  to  bed. 

Left  alone  in  the  sitting-room,  with  its 
shaded  lamps  and  its  luxurious  chairs,  Amice 
Kestell  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  She 
went  to  the  window,  and,  drawing  back 
the  curtain,  she  gazed  out  at  the  beautiful 
moonlit  bridge,  the  pool,  and  the  great 
Beacon  in  the  distance.  She  could  catch 
the  light  in  the  Observatory  and  in  some 
few  smaller  houses,  as  if  the  stars  had  fallen 
upon  earth ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  did 
not  seem  to  impress  any  look  of  joy  on  the 
marble-like  face.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  a  little  to  irritate  her,  and, 
dropping  the  heavy  folds.  Amice  began 
slowly  pacing  the  sitting-room  with 
clasped     hands    and  her    head    a    little 
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thrown  back,  apparently  quite  lost  to  the 
riches  and  comforts  which  sorroimded 
her. 

*'  Sister  Dora  wm  a  grand  woman/'  she 
said,  talking  to  herself;  ''bnt  I  prefer 
Catherine  of  Sienna.  If  only  one  could  be 
like  her !  Oh,  why  is  it  impossible  ? 
Why  do  things  about  one  seem  to  tie  (me 
down  with  unbreakable  chains  1  It  is  so 
difficult,  so  difficult;  and  what  is  right  1 
How  much  of  the  world  can  one  re- 
nounce) Here  they  are  angry  with  ma 
Mamma  wants  me  to  love  society,  and  papa 
— only  Elva  has  pity  on  me.  My  dear,  dear 
sister — but  she  cannot  understand — she  is 
better  than  I  am,  and  all  this  gold  does 
not  hurt  her.  It  is  gold,  gold  that  is 
eating  away  one's  life.  How  can  I  get  rid 
of  it  ?  But  they  say  I  am  wrong,  that  this 
feeling  is  merely  self-will  and  pride.  Is  it 
true,  O  Heaven  ?  Tell  me,  and  let  me 
know  the  truth." 

So  strong  was  the  girl's  distress  that 
she  paused  suddenly,  and  kneeling  down 
on  the  floor,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
in  mute  and  tearless  agony. 

That  undefinable  mystery,  a  young 
wrestling  soul  full  of  the  realisation  of  its 
own  Ufe  and  its  own  hopes  and  fears,  its 
own  struggles  and  attempts  at  soaring 
above  its  surroundings,  has  been  over  and 
over  again  presented  to  the  world ;  and  the 
world,  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
phenomenon,  gives  to  it  various  gently 
sarcastic  names,  such  as  selidecepiioni 
spiritual  pride,  and  wilful  ignorance,  or, 
if  driven  to  stronger  language,  sums  it  all 
up  in  the  term  '*  superstitious  folly."  No 
wonder  that  many — and  Amice  was  one  of 
these — shrink  with  overpowering  fear  from 
asking  for  help  from  those  who  pretend  to 
answer  all  riddles ;  and,  instead  of  begging 
for  sympathy,  suffer  agonies  of  mental 
tortures  in  trying  to  make  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical  life  join  hands. 

Amice  took  no  account  of  time  as  she 
knelt  on,'  till  suddenly  a  slight  shiver 
passed  through  her,  and,  rising  hastily,  she 
walked  upstairs. 

^  As  she  ascended  the  low,  broad  steps, 
lighted  by  a  large  window,  the  branches  of 
an  old  yew-tree  were  shaken  by  the  night 
wind;  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  bony 
fingers  bad  knocked  at  the  window  and 
signalled  to  Amice  to  come  out ;  but  she 
heeded  nothing,  only  walked  on  till  she 
reached  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
uncarpeted  passage  at  the  top  of  the  housa 
Here  she  paused,  and  knocked  softly.  A 
faint  voice  said,  <* Come  in;"  and  Amice 


entered,  to  find  her  maid  Symee  lymg 
down  on  her  bed  in  a  bare  little 
room,  where  only  the  moon  gave  a  fitful 
light. 

Symee  was  fully  dressed,  and  only 
covered  up  with  a  shawl;  but  surprise 
caused  her  to  sit  up  for  a  moment  as  her 
young  mistress  said : 

«  Symee,  your  head  is  bad ;  undress  and 
go  to  bed.  Don't  sit  up  for  Miss  Elva;  I 
will  help  her  when  she  comes  in." 

At  the  same  time  Amice  put  a  eool,  soft 
hand  on  the  maid's  forehead,  whSch  sent  a 
momentary  delicious  relief  from  pain  to 
the  aching  brow. 

**  Miss  Amice,  how  kind  you  are  I  How 
did  you  know  I  had  a  headache  I  Bat  I 
must  sit  up." 

**  No,  you  must  go  to  bed.  Make  haste ; 
I  will  come  back  when  you  are  un- 
dressed." 

Amice  walked  softly  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  where 
a  window  looked  out  on  to  the  sloping 
lawns  and  hanging  woods  of  Bushbrook 
House. 

"I  must  hide  it,"  she  thought     ''1 

dare  not  tell  any  one.    Is  it  a  gift^  or *' 

She  shivered  a  little.  '^  What  am  I  saying  f 
That  I  will  not  have  what  God  gives  me. 
How  can  I  be  so  wicked  I  Surely  we  are 
children  in  God's  hands,  and  yet  have  we 
free  wilL  How  can  both  things  be  possible  t 
How  are  we  to  guide  ourselves,  and  yet  be 
guided  by  God  t " 

This  puzzling  thought  filled  the  girl's 
mind  till  she  returned  to  her  maid,  whom 
she  found  in  bed,  but  hardly  able  to  bear 
the  terrible  pain  in  her  head. 

<*  Miss  Amice,  please  put  your  hand  on 
my  head  again,"  she  moaned,  "it  is  so 
cooL" 

"  I  will,''  said  Amice;  and  kneeling  down 
on  the  bare  boards,  she  once  more  placed 
her  soft,  cool  hand  on  Symee's  head.  And 
had  any  one  been  present  they  would  have 
seen  her  white  figure  lit  up  with  danciog 
moonbeams,  which,  as  they  now  and  then 
touched  her  pale  face,  showed  that  her 
lips  were  moving. 

After  a  short  silence  Symee  spoke. 

"Ob,  Miss  Amice,  it  seems  like  a 
mirada  The  pain  is  going;  thank  yon 
so  very  much.  I  feel  deepy ;  and  yet  I 
thought  just  now  I  should  be  awake  all 
night" 

"Hushi"  said  Amice;  and  when,  after 
a  little  while,  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
Symee  was  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  tired 
child  after  a  day\  pleasure. 
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Like  all  sober,  honeet  persons  who  hAve 
a  strong,  wholesome  horror  of  romance, 
Herr  Bssdeker,  the  author  —  it  does  not 
matter  if  he  is  the  proprietor,  instead  of 
wholly  the  author — of  a  number  of  remark- 
able books,  is  now  and  then  as  amusing  as 
the.  man  who  arranges  his  life  for  the  enter- 
tainment ezclusiyely  of  his  fellow  beings. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  laugh  over  the 
publications  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
fisdeker  is  nearly  as  matter-of-fact  as  this 
honourable  society ;  and,  therefore,  nearly 
as  grave.  But  when  I  chance,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  clever  Teuton's  handbooks,  to 
C9me  upon  an  exact  and  methodical 
description  of  the  route  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  with  such  a  cheering  appendix  as 
"a  hermit  at  the  top,"  for  the  enliven- 
ment  of  the  spirits  of  the  weary  tourist,  I 
feel  disposed  to  clap  Herr  Baadeker  on  his 
broad  back,  and  to  counsel  him  straight- 
way to  change  his  vocation,  and  become  a 
contributor  to  "  Punch." 

No  doubt,  however,  this  sort  of  humour 
is  thoroughly  unconscious*  It  would  be 
very  tame  if  it  were  not.  To  Herr  Bssdeker, 
the  spectacle  of  a  man,  with  faculties  and 
aspirations  more  or  less  like  his  own,  re- 
sidmg  all  the  year  round  on  a  mountain- 
top  for  a  reason,  or  for  reasons  that  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  intelligence,  is 
less  humorous  than  noteworthy.  And  it 
is  noteworthy  only  because  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  never  leave  their  hearths 
unaccompanied  by  Bssdekers  and  opera- 
glaeses,  will,  for  gross  reasons  of  the  flesh, 
be  glad  to  know  that  when  their  toil  of 
a  day  is  at  an  end,  they  will  be  greeted 
among  the  clouds  by  a  human  being  of 
like  passions  with  themselves,  who  will, 
perhaps,  have  some  nice,  cool  wine  in  his 
cellar  hewn  in  the  rocks.  To  Herr 
Baedeker,  and  to  the  average  tourist,  there 
is  nothing  extremely  odd  in  the  fact  that 
m  the  nineteenth  century  there  should  be 
found  men  willing  to  live  a  life  of  seclusion 
and,  let  us  hope,  asceticism,  upon  sites  so 
elevated  that  tiie  idea  of  them  alone  would 
perchance  have  frozen  the  blood  of  Saint 
Simeon  Stylites,  whose  column  was  but  a 
few  dozen  feet  above  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  fixed. 

A  hmmit  of  this  kind  cannot  really  be 
termed  a  legitimate  hermit.  His  life  is 
not  by  any  means  wholly  consecrated  to 
reflection  npon  his  innate  depravity.  In 
the  season,  if  not  all  through  the  year,  he 


has  much  diversion  in  the  visitors  who 
ascend  to  see  bim,  and  the  sunrise  or  the 
sunset  These  visitors  at  first  look  at  him 
as  if  he  were  a  native  of  the  moon.  But 
when  they  find  that  he  is  human,  in  q>ite 
of  his  preposterously  long  beard  and 
nebulous  dwelling-place,  they  thaw  to- 
wards him,  and,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
treat  him  with  cordiality,  and  even  dis- 
tinction. The  odds  are,  ttiat  a  luncheon- 
basket  has  climbed  to  the  hermitage 
with  the  travellers.  In  this  case,  of  course, 
the  hermit  relaxes  his  self-imposed  dis- 
cipline. He  puts  the  wine  in  his  own  icy 
well  until  it  is  wanted.  Plates,  tumblers, 
and  so  forth,  he  provides  from  his  chambers 
in  the  rock.  Aiid,  at  length,  when  appe- 
tite is  ripe,  he  sits  with  bis  visitors,  and 
eats  a  hearty  and  luxurious  meal.  Per- 
haps, no  sooner  is  one  party  done  with, 
and  one  luncheon-basket  emptied,  than  a 
second  party  and  a  second  basket  appear 
on  his  horizon. 

What — to  a  man  with  digestive  organs 
beyond  suepicion,  as  the  hermit's  are  sure 
to  be — could  be  more  pleasurable  than 
this  9  And  so,  at  close  of  day,  when  the 
sun  has  set  for  a  naughty  world,  and  only 
the  mountain-top  and  the  hermit  are  illu- 
mined by  its  rosy  beams,  the  hermit  may 
be  supposed  to  sing  his  vesper  hymn  with 
true  convictions  of  contentment,  and  duly 
retire  to  his  frigid  but  healthful  couch  to 
sleep  calmly  tbrough  the  hours  of  the 
night.  He  knows  no  carej  and  the 
morrow  will  but  repeat  the  joys  of  to- 
day. 

I  have  talked  with  such  a  solitary,  while 
the  mountain  mist  eddied  about  us,  and  the 
wind  whistled  against  his  rocks.  This 
hermit  was  of  no  order  of  Ohurchmen. 
He  was  not  even  under  vows  to  say  so 
many  <^  Ave  Marias "  an  hour  or  daily 
during  his  career  as  hermit.  But  he  was 
a  strong,  hearty,  bronzed  man  who  declared 
that  he  found  much  satisfaction  in  sound- 
ing the  bell  of  the  little  church  which 
adjoined  his  dwelling.  This  he  did  twice 
or  thrice  a  day — at  noon,  and  I  believe 
also  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  villagers 
a  mile  or  two  below  him  hear  his  bell,  and 
heart  goes  forth  to  meet  heart,  though 
hands  are  not  long  enough  to  reach  ms 
hand  as  he  tolls  forth  the  hour. 

To  me  the  man's  life  seemed  the  per- 
fection of  idleness.  He  was  illiterate. 
I  asked  if  he  read  books,  but  the  only  book 
he  could  show  was  a  tattered  volume  in 
which  jocose  visitors  inscribed  jocose 
verses  about  their  host.    To  be  sure  he 
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was  somethiog  of  an  agricoltariatb  But  his 
little  garden  patch  was  not  at  all  times 
available  for  spade  and  shovel,  and  it 
was  too  small  to  occupy  a  tithe  of  his 
natural  energies.  It  remained  for  me 
to  suppose  that  he  sat  through  most 
of  the  minutes  of  his  dull  life,  con- 
jecturing when  the  sun  shall  arise,  when 
it  shall  set,  and  when  it  is  time  to  ring 
the  midday  bell  In  the  little  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicolas  which,  like 
his  dwelling,  was  hewn  from  the  mountain- 
top,  was  a  square  vault-atona  Beneath 
this  stone  lay,  in  a  neatly  chiselled  hole, 
the  bones  and  dust  of  divers  generations 
of  hermits,  my  friend's  predecessors.  These 
relics  were  his  constant  companions,  and 
the  only  companions  who  were  constantly 
with  him.  But  their  mouldering  bodies 
were  nothing  to  our  hermit.  He  did  not 
even  regard  them  with  conventional  reve- 
rence. And  he  was  openly  gleeful  because, 
by  a  modem  law  of  the  land,  which  forbad 
burial  within  the  walls  of  a  church  except 
in  very  special  cases,  he  himself  had  not  to 
anticipate  a  final  home  on  the  top  of  the 
debris  of  his  lonely  predecessors. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  spectacle, 
edifying  or  not  according  to  your  humour, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Rome  any  day  upon 
payment  of  a  few  coppers.  Here  also  we 
have  a  fine  commentary  upon  the  life 
monastic  It  is  in  the  vaults  underneath 
the  Capuchin  Monastery  by  the  palace  of  the 
Barberini  family.  A  gaunt  old  Capuchin, 
with  a  merry  eye,  and  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  acts  as  cicerone  to  the  visitors.  If 
you  ask  him  whether  the  sight  you  are 
going  to  see  is  so  very  appalling,  he  will 
smile  upon  you  with  much  benevolence  and 
some  pity,  and  perhaps  reply:  '*  Why  should 
it  frighten  any  one  t  We  are  but  dust 
and  ashes  from  the  beginning.  It  is  well 
to  know  it"  But  this  excellent  counsel, 
an  unconscious  larceny  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Grecian  sage,  is  not  so 
acceptable  to  all  his  visitors  as  time  and 
the  vacuity  of  his  own  life  have  made  it  for 
himself. 

Yon  descend  a  few  steps,  a  door  is 
opened,  and  before  you  is  a  suite  of  five 
rooms,  admirably  decorated  in  arabesque. 
But  the  decorations  are  not  the  work  of  an 
upholsterer  or  a  long-dead  artist  to  whom, 
with  the  flight  of  centuries,  a  phantom  of 
fame  has  come.  They  are  the  laboured 
work  of  the  Capuchins  themselves.  And 
the  material  they  have  used  is  nothing  in 
the  world  else  but  the  bones  of  their  de- 
parted comrades. 


It  is  as  grim  a  show  as  the  world  holds. 
Each  of  the  five  chambers  is  carpeted  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  with  brown,  dry 
soil,  brought  in  ships  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Herein,  almost  in  view  from  above,  lay  for 
a  time  each  monk  after  his  death.  Then  he 
was  exhumed,  and  his  skeleton  carefully 
broken  up  into  serviceable  portions.  Even 
so,  when  a  palace  has  outlived  its  occupants, 
the  buyer  of  old  bricks  and  beams  secures 
it  at  auction,  and,  with  pick  and  chisel, 
takes  it  to  pieces,  and  makes  other  use  of 
the  fragments. 

But  not  all  the  dead  monks  were 
privileged  to  be  resolved  into  parts  that 
may  be  said  to  be  without  individaality. 
Some  of  them  had  defied  the  grave  and 
the  soil  of  Palestine  so  amazingly,  that  the 
idea  struck  upon  the  superiors  of  the 
Monastery  to  set  up  these  admiral^e 
mummies  of  Chxistiamty,clad  in  their  grave- 
clothes,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  their  living 
brethren.  And  so  thus  they  stand,  grin- 
ning at  the  stranger  from  under  their 
brown  woollen  cowls,  and  ticketed  with 
the  date  of  their  demise. 

My  guide  through  this  dolorous  enter- 
tainment had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 

Brother  A ,  who  had  died  in   1861, 

and  who  now  stood,  stiff',  ugly,  and  still, 
gazing  at  us  with  sightless  eyes.  '*  Yes, 
he  is  as  natural  as  we  rest^"  he  remarks 
with  his  unvarying  smile,  when  I  comment 
upon  the  condition  of  his  friend. 

One  would  like  to  fancy  that  he  has 
sorrowed  by  the  side  of  his  dead  comrade 
upon  more  suitable  occasions.  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  probable  he  has  never  shed 
a  tear  in  his  Ufa  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  life  monastic.  Sympathy,  in  its 
common  human  form,  does  not  exist 
within  convent  walls.  Such  sympathy  as 
a  monk  may  cherish  in  his  heart  is  an 
exotic  sympathy,  out  of  touch  with  the 
hearts  of  those  who  live  in  the  world  of 
which  they  are  an  active  and  actual  part. 
The  monk  has  done  with  the  world. 

For  my  part, 
the    woes  and 
stone    image  as 
dolences  are  of 

to  suit  those  who  require  genuine  and  dis- 
criminating solace.  One  feels  that  he  will 
carry  the  same  face,  the  same  sympathy, 
and  the  same  methodical  benediction  to 
his  next  patient.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  immutability  of  the  sphinx  about  hioQ, 
too  little  of  the  man. 

Reflection  shows  us  that  it  must  be  so. 
A  man  is  not  made  more  of  a  man  by 


I  would  as  soon 
griefs   of    my  soul  to  a 
to  a  monk.      His  con- 
too  stereotyped  an  order 
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the  eartaUment  of  the  sum  of  interests 
which  toach  his  mind.  On  the  contrary  : 
it  is  with  human  beings  as  with  those 
fallen  members  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world  who  have  allowed  certain  of  their 
natnral  faculties  to  glide  mto  disuse.  This 
neglect  does  not  kiU  them,  any  more  than 
his  abstention  from  most  of  the  pleasures 
and  responsibilities  of  existence  puts  an 
end  to  the  monk.  But^  as  surely  as  the 
pn^rees  of  time,  it  degrades  them. 

The  vegetable  which  has  shirked  this  or 
that  function  of  life,  because  it  was  a  little 
irksome,  pays  the  penalty.  Its  fellow 
vegetables,  who  have  honestly  responded 
to  all  the  calls  which  Nature  has  made 
upon  them,  look  down  upon  it  as  a 
debased  vegetable.  And  similarly  with 
the  monk.  He,  no  less  than  the  vegetable, 
pays  the  penalty  for  his  evasion  of  those 
braclDg  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  which 
are  to  our  faculties  like  oil  to  machinery. 
He  may  state  the  case  how  he  pleases 
towards  his  own  intelligence.  No  doubt 
he  will  readily  be  able  to  convince  himself 
that  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  himself. 

Bat  the  monk  now  and  then  realises, 
with  sharp  sorjrow  of  soul,  that  his  gain  is 
hardly  commensurate  with  his  loss.  The 
men  of  the  world  whom  he  presumes  to 
tax  with  iniquity,  because  they  are  more 
active  than  himself,  are,  as  a  rule,  indul- 
gent enough  towards  him.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  their  indulgence  is  the  out- 
come of  contempt  or  a  sincere  spirit  of 
universal  tolerance.  But  it  is  not  always 
so.  And  when  it  does  happen  that  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  two  classes 
takes  place,  then  the  monk  learns  how  he 
has  erred,  and  how  seriously  his  eyesight 
is  affected  by  his  habit  of  going  blindfold 
through  the  highways  of  life. 

That  is  a  solid  saying  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  uttered 
about  the  worth  of  public  opinion  as  an 
educative  agent:  <'Tou  will  never  have 
confidence  in  yourself  until  you  see  others 
have  confidence  in  you."  There  is  much 
in  it  Indeed,  it  would  little  profit  a  man 
to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  himself 
if  other  men  put  no  confidence  in  him.  It 
t&kes  two  to  make  a  confidence ;  and  only 
the  best  controlled  of  philosophers  may 
find  pleasure  in  the  self-assurance  that 
everything  he  does  is  well  done,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  rest  of  the  world  looks 
askance  at  him,  as  at  a  person  little  to  be 
trusted. 

Now  the  monk  is  in  a  position  that 
makes  this  discipline  of  confidence  impos- 


sible. He  may  have  the  most  admirable 
abilities,  abilities  which  bum  for  recogni- 
tion; but  they  must  remain  latent  And 
though  originally  adapted  to  excite  the 
largest  amount  of  the  world's  confidence, 
he  is  to  his  death-dayan  unknown  quantity. 
The  best  he  can  do  for  hhnself  is  to  stifle 
his  genius.  He  tdces  a  soporific,  and 
exclaims  :  *^  Behold,  how  well  I  sleep ! " 

But  I  fancy  the  life  monastic  stands 
most  strongly  condemned  in  its  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it  They  make  a  solitude  around  them- 
selves and  call  that  solitude  peace.  How  in- 
credibly false  is  this  nomenclature  none 
but  monks  themselves  may  tell.  But  the 
writings  of  a  hundred  cloistered  solitaries, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  coerced  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  tranquil  beatitude, 
sufficiently  tell  the  story,  without  direct 
confession  of  mouths.  What  passion  and 
yearning  one  finds  in  these  books  I  What 
extravagance,  what  rant  I  As  a  rule,  there 
is  little  indeed  of  the  calm  of  the  Qaietists 
in  the  minds  of  those  in  cloistered  cell. 

And  yet  the  wonder  is  that  this  obvious 
effect  of  monastic  life  was  never  foreseen 
at  the  outset  of  monastic  foundations; 
or,  if  seen,  that  the  deduction  was  not 
esteemed  strong  enough  to  stifle  in  their 
birth  all  such  establishments.  It  is  surely 
more  true  that  ^'  laborare  est  orare,'^  than 
that  ''orare  est  laborare."  Honest  employ- 
ment^ inasmuch  as  it  is  the  best  occu- 
pation for  mind  and  bod^,  is,  methinks,  the 
most  acceptable  of  oraisons.  The  man 
who  spends  five  hundred  hours  in  building 
a  house  for  others,  is  really  more  respect- 
able than  the  man  who  passes  five  hundred 
hours  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  for  his 
own  amelioration.  Work  itself  is  an 
ameliorative  agent,  the  value  of  which 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  On  the 
other  hand,  excessive  prayer  may,  without 
irreverence,  be  termed  a  spiritual  debauch, 
which  enfeebles,  instead  of  invigorating 
the  mind.  Fanaticism  may  readily  be,  as 
it  has  often  been,  the  outcome  of  this  loss 
of  mental  balance.  And  thus  the  worst  of 
crimes  are  wrought  as  the  direct  offspring 
of  the  defects  of  the  monastic  life  un- 
alloyed. 

Even  at  the  best  the  monastic  life  is  a 
life  of  stagnation.  Even  when  there  is 
judicious  discipline,  and  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment in  making  liqueurs,  like  the  Char- 
treuse and  the  Benedictine,  in  making 
boots  and  shoes,  spudding  vines,  or  crush- 
ing grapes,  the  monk  is  not  more  than 
half  a  man.      He  ic,  to  the  rest  of  us. 
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Dudoly  bat  a  ehild — m  creature  with  the 
body  of  an  adult,  and  the  mind  of  a  boy. 
Tlie  monks  of  Gkeeoe,  including  the  resi- 
dents on  Mount  Athos,  are  bo  ignorant  of 
the  most  ordinary  facts  that  they  would 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  be 
told  that  anotber  continent  had  been 
discovered.  I  will  go  farther,  and 
say  that  Brother  Ghrysostom  or  Elias 
of  Athos  would  hesitate  ere  attempting  to 
confute  you  if  yon  ventured  to  assert  &at 
they  had  come  motherless  into  the  world. 
Of  womankindy  indeed,  they  know  nothing. 
Their  gorgeous  pictures  and  mosaics  of 
the  Virgin  in  blue  and  gold  are  their  only 
public  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  sex 
which  the&  rules  compel  them  to  treat 
with  the  most  contemptuous  and  chilling 
neglect. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  how,  in  our  own 
day,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  monkish 
spirit — in  Protestant  England,  too,  which 
so  long  ago  levelled  her  monasteries  as  in- 
tolerable things.  A  monk  in  England, 
moreover,  is  happier  far  than  a  monk  in 
Catholic  Italy.  We  do  not  revile  him. 
We  do  not  threaten  him  with  spoliation  of 
what  trivial  personal  effects  he  has,  or 
issue  decrees  annexing  the  estate  of  his 
establishment.  He  swings  his  skirts  and 
his  rosary  in  our  lanes  with  a  solid  tread 
of  ease,  and  excites  such  awe  and  reverence 
in  our  cherry-cheeked  country  damsels,  as 
an  angel  from  Heaven  might  evoke  from 
them.  Our  artists  from  town  hasten  to 
sketch  him.  Ploughboys  call  him  *'your 
reverence,"  or  by  the  dulcet  and  venerable 
title  of  *'  Father."  And  even  those  wasps 
of  the  age,  the  journalists,  since  they  are 
not  personally  aggrieved  by  his  existence, 
are  prone  to  say  good  things  about  him 
as  the  provider  in  one  way  or  another  of 
items  of  copy  which  are  susceptible  of 
picturesque  elaboration,  and  which  call 
forth  into  light  untried  powers  of 
argument  and  new -bom  allusions.  And 
so  Brother  Clement  is  content.  His  es- 
tablishment  is  wealthy.  The  most  famous 
of  modem  British  architects  has  de- 
signed the  building,  which  bristles  with 
gargoyles  grim  and  long.  In  ita  list 
of  patrons  are  the  names  of  exalted 
persons,  and  of  sympathetic  ladies  of 
rank.  The  latter  confess  to  Brother 
Clement,  and  humbly  kiss  his  hand  in 
token  of  their  submission  to  him  as  their 
spiritual  father.  He  lives  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  natural  scenery,  and  breathes  the 
purest  air.  The  rules  of  the  monastery  allow  I 
a  certain  amount  of  society.     This,  at  his  | 


pleasure,  he  can  altemate  with  studious 
solitude,  books  of  a  tranquillisfaig  kind, 
and  devotional  exercises  in  a  church  that, 
for  its  SQSthetic  beauty  and  choice  mate- 
rials, is  the  wonder  of  three  counties. 
He  lives  apart  from  the  sin  of  cities. 
Perhaps,  once  a  year,  he  is  summoned  to 
jMreaoh  a  course  of  stirring  sermons  In  the 
metropoli&  The  task  is  not  nnpleasing. 
Though  he  has  forswom  fame  as  one  of 
the  vanities  of  life,  his  sermons  make  him 
famous.  And  long  ere  the  work  beeomes 
tedious  to  him,  it  is  ended,  and  he  has 
returned  to  the  monastic  nest  to  receive 
the  commendation  of  his  superiors,  and 
the  congratulations  of  those  of  his  brethren 
who  do  not  envy  him. 

**  All  we  ask  is  to  be  left  in  peace — ^with 
our  properties."  Such  was  the  plaintive 
wail  to  me,  the  other  day,  of  a  monk  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  forlorn  remnant  of  a 
rich  establishment,  situated  on  a  romantic 
mountain-top.  The  monastery  had  been 
rich ;  but  the  Gk>vemment  had  despoiled  it. 
Of  old,  there  were  forty  monks  in  it.  Its 
lands  stretched  for  miles  in  two  directions 
from  the  hill.  The  bell  of  its  chapel 
sounded  daily  over  the  plain.  Daily,  also, 
pilgrims,  who  revered  the  bald-headed 
fathers,  climbed  the  tiresome  cliff,  and 
put  money  in  the  alms-boxes.  *'  We  were 
rich,"  sud  the  monk ;  "  and  our  wine  was 
bought  in  Home  at  a  high  price." 

But  these  happy  days  are  at  an  end. 
The  conventual  estates  have  been  sold  by 
the  Government  to  a  speculator,  who  has 
raised  walls  against  the  monastery,  and 
makes  its  inmates  pay  for  the  water  they 
draw  from  the  very  well  their  predecessors 
had  sunk. 

It  is  curious,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  country  should  be,  respectively, 
what  it  is.  But,  in  effect,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  life  monastic 
in  England  and  Italy.  If  the  one  may 
sufficiently  be  justified^  so  also  may  the 
other. 


PROVERB. 
"  A  WATCHED  pot  never  boils,"  the  old  wives  say; 

Though  Love  himself  to  stir  the  embers  strive, 
Though  Hope  with  laughing  lips  does  all  she  may 

To  keep  the  fitful  flickering  name  alive. 

Though  Passion  rouses  with  his  fervid  breath 
A  little  glow,  he  wearies,  and  it  dies, 

And  the  heaped  coals  grow  grey  and  chill  beneath 
The  piteous  pleading  of  Faith's  wistful  eyes. 

Nay,  Wisdom  whispers,  seek  for  other  fare. 

Nor  waste  life's  summer  in  such  useless  toils ; 
In  vain,  the  fond  Trust,  wrapped  in  love  and  prayer, 

Sits  by  the  hearth—"  the  watched  pot  never  boils." 
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THE  END  OF  THE  STORY. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

It  wm  a  little  white  cottage  with  a  green 
door  and  a  garden  in  front  fall  of  hoUy- 
hoekB,  wall-flowen^  Oanterbttry  belle,  and 
all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  flowers ;  screened 
from  tiie  pidblic  gaze  by  a  thick  privet 
hedge,  but  oyer  the  top  of  which  the 
inqoiaitiye  passer-by  might  still,  at  times, 
cateh  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Priscilla  Pritchett, 
in  an  appalling  san*bonnet  and  prodigious 
wash-leather  gloves,  engaged  in  gardening 
operations  and  waging  war  against  all 
caterpillars  and  other  horticoltoral  depre- 
dators. 

The  erossest  old  maid  in  the  village — or 
oat  of  it — so  people  said,  and  the  ugliest 
too^  said  the  boys  who  made  raids  upon 
her  apple-trees,  purloined  her  cherries,  and 
chivied  her  poultry.  And  yet  there  were 
one  or  two  sober-minded,  middle-aged  folk 
who  declared  that  they  remembered  a  time 
when  Miss  PrisciUa  was  a  young  and 
pretty  girl,  who  wouldn't  have  sud 
'*bohr'  to  a  goose,  much  less  have 
threatened  to  take  the  law  of  Jim  Andrews 
for  throwing  stones  at  her  cat — and  he  the 
only  son  of  Widow  Andrews,  who  every 
one  knew  was  as  decent  and  hard-working 
a  woman  as  ever  kept  body  and  soul 
together  by  going  out  washing  and  keeping 
a  little  shop.  But  these  same  worthy 
people  were  wont  to  add,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  for  the  benefit  of  those  un- 
believers to  whom  the  idea  of  Miss 
Pritehett  ever  having  been  otherwise  than 
the  grim,  gaunt^  and  aggressive  female  they 
now  knew,  seemed  fabulous  and  incredible : 
"  Ah,  that  was  before  Dick  Merton  went 
wrong  and  jilted  her,  with  the  wedding- 
day  fixed  and  aU !" 

¥oang  and  pretty  1  Ah,  well,  she  was 
old  and  ugly  enough  now,  and  that  was 
all  that  the  rising  generation  cared.  They 
saw  no  patiios  in  the  sharp,  bony  features ; 
nor  the  light  of  a  long-gone-by  love  story 
in  those  keen,  remorseless  eyes,  always  on 
the  alert,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
opportunities  to  pounce  upon,  and  salute 
with  a  cuff  or  a  shake,  those  youthful 
depredators  and  juvenile  oflfenders  by 
whom  she  was  held  in  such  peculiar 
abhorrence.  And  to  imagine  for  an  instant 
that  those  shrill,  rasping  tones  had  ever 
fallen  in  sweet  and  dulcet  melody  upon 
the  ear  of,  at  leasts  one  individual,  was  a 
thing,  the  mere  supposition  of  which 
mvolontarily  caused  the  nose  of  the  scep- 


tical to  elevate  itself  in  scorn.  Miss 
Priscilla  Pritchett  was  an  old  maid — ^must 
have  beoi  bom  in  that  capacity,  and  would 
infallibly  conthiue  in  the  same  to  the  end 
<^  the  chapter. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  not  a  pre- 
possessing object  as  she  stood,  a  grim, 
motionless  figure,  between  Uie  rows  of  tall 
hcllyhocks  and  trim  lavender  bushes  whidi 
lined  the  path  leading  to  her  tiny  cottage. 
Tall  and  gaunt^  with  scant  why  hair 
draggled  away  from  her  seamed  and 
weather-beaten  features,  and  screwed  up 
behind  into  what  resembled  a  ball  of  grey 
worsted — there,  with  everything  round  her 
as  fresh  and  green  as  she  was  worn  and 
grizzled,  as  she  stood,  brandishing  in  one 
hand  a  pair  of  large  gardening  scissors, 
with  defiance  and  contempt  towards  man- 
kind generally  expressive  in  her  very 
attitude,  she  presented  an  unclassical,  but 
not  unfaithful,  representation  of  that  eldest 
of  the  three  fates,  Atropos  by  name,  who 
is  represented  as  holding  the  fatal  shears 
with  which  to  cut  the  thread  of  human 
Itfa  For  on  that  day  of  all  days  did  Miss 
Priscilla  hold  herself  aggrieved  and  in- 
dignant, and  was  consequently  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  might  well  have  made  the 
boldest  boy  who  ever  coveted  his  neigh- 
bour's apple-tree,  shudder. 

For  had  not  she  that  very  morning, 
while  arrayed  in  her  full  panoply  of  sun- 
bonnet,  leather  gloves,  and  coarse  workiog 
apron,  been  stared  at  over  her  own  hedge 
by  a  man — a  member  of  that  vile  and 
abominable  sex,  whose  ways  were  the 
ways  of  deceitfulness,  and  whose  ultimate 
end  was  perdition !  A  man — ^and  what 
was  more,  a  disreputable  man — ^though  in 
Miss  Pritchett's  eyes  they  were  all  more  or 
less  disreputable  (generally  more).  Bat 
this  was  the  out-at- elbows,  ragged,  and 
foot-sore  disreputableness ;  in  fact,  it  was  a 
tramp,  and  one  whose  fortunes  were — to 
judge  by  his  outer  man — at  their  lowest  and 
most  poverty-stricken  ebb,  who  had  thus 
dared  to  desecrate  by  his  impertioent  gaze 
the  sanctity  of  those  precincts,  within  whose 
boundaries  no  masculine  and  contaminating 
foot  was  allowed  to  tread.  That  little 
white  gate  was  kept  latched  alike  in  the 
face  of  parson,  provision  merchant,  or  tax 
collector.  The  butcher  or  baker  might 
hand  their  wares  over  the  uncompromising 
portal,  but  woe  betide  them,  or  any  one 
who,  on  his  own  responsibility,  dared  to 
cross  that  virgin  threshold.  The  postman, 
when  he  came  at  all — which  was  not  more 
frequently  than  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year 
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— Stock  his  missive  in  the  hedge  and  de- 
camped, after  ringing  the  bell. 

In  fact,  only  those  ribald  boys  before 
mentioned,  to  whom  that  gate  was  as  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  by  reason  of  the  rosy- 
chedced  apples  and  joiey  cherries  which 
hong  ripening  within,  oat  of  their  reach, 
had  dared  to  invade  that  chaste  and  solitary 
domain.  And  even  they — ^after  the  terrible 
fate  of  that  yoathf ol  malefactor,  Tim  Raw- 
lings,  who,  scared  at  the  sodden  and  awful 
apparition  of  Miss  Priscilla  in  a  nightcap, 
had  fallen  out  of  the  tree  and  broken  his  leg 
— ^had  fought  shy  of  that  jealous  enclosare, 
and  fthunned  all  possible  contact  with  its 
lonely  tenant,  as  they  would  have  avoided 
the  plague. 

But  to  return  to  the  tramp,  whose  re- 
prehensible conduct  had  awakened  such 
wrath  and — though  she  would  have  con- 
tradicted it  fldtly  with  hor  last  breath — 
such  uneasiness  in  Miss  Priscilla's  breast. 
A  ragged,  dusty,  giey,  disreputable,  and 
worn-out  old  tramp  I  A  man  who  might 
have  been  fifty  or  so,  but  whose  feeble 
frame  might  also  have  been  bent  by  the 
weight  of  an  additional  score  of  years! 
And  there  he  stood,  as  Miss  Priscilla 
observed  on  raising  herself  from  her  oc- 
cupation of  weeding  her  narrow  gravel 
path,  and  making  it  in  all  respects  what  a 
gravel  path  should  be  —  for  every  one 
knows  that  this  is  an  employment  which 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  back- 
straightening  from  time  to  time,  especially 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  rheumatism, 
and  we  are  not  so  young  as  we  have  been. 
Judge,  then,  her  righteous  indignation, 
when,  on  pausing  from  her  toil,  she  beheld 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  over  her 
high  privet  hedge— the  head  having,  by 
way  of  covering,  the  battered  remnant  of  a 
wideawake,  aod  the  shoulders  being  clad 
in  a  coat,  which  was  so  old  and  ragged  as 
to  be  of  a  particularly  light  and  airy  descrip- 
tion, suitable  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
proving  to  consist^  on  closer  acquaintance, 
of  a  sleeve  and  a  half,  and  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  patches. 

Misa  Pritchett  was  so  amazed  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  indecency  of  his  conduct, 
that  at  first  she  could  do  nothing  but  stare 
back  at  him,  until  finding  her  tongue — 
which  was  never  mislaid  for  any  length  of 
time — she  addressed  him  as  a  good-for- 
nothing  vagabond,  and  bade  him  begone  ! 

The  man  thus  attacked — **  As  ill-looking 
a  wretch  as  ever  I  saw  1 ''  soliloquised 
Miss  Priscilla  (and  in  one  senae  he  cer- 
tainly wat")— touched  his  battered  old  hat 


with  his  forefinger,  and  made  as  though 
he  would  have  spoken ;  but  before  he 
could  open  his  lips,  she  let  loose  upon  him 
such  a  flood  of  vituperation,  and  threatened 
him  with  such  dire  and  dreadful  penalties, 
if  he  dared  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  tiniest 
twig,  or  asked  for  so  much  as  a  crusty  that 
the  wretched  wayfarer  drooped  his  weary 
old  head,  and,  with  a  dreary  shake  of  the 
bent  shoulders,  shambled  ofL 

Miss  Priscilla  took  the  precaution,  after 
thus  eflfdctoally  warning  him  off  the 
premises,  to  see  that  he  was  not  loitering 
anywhere  in  the  neighboudiood,  or  lurking 
round  a  corner,  with  the  foul  intent  of  re- 
turning after  dark  and  making  a  felonious 
entry.  Then  she  saw,  as  he  limped  slowly 
along  the  white,  dukty  road,  that  he  was 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  boy,  a 
little,  bare-footed  lad,  who  wore  the  same 
weary,  desolate  look,  and  whose  head 
drooped  upon  his  shoulders  in  the  same 
hopeless  way  as  that  of  the  man  in  whose 
footsteps  he  was  treading. 

Miss  Priscilla  looked  after  them  both 
until  they  turned  a  corner  of  the  road  and 
disappeared  from  her  sight.  Then  she 
snorted  so  poitentously  that  her  sun- 
bonnet  fell  off,  and  muttered  to  herselC : 

'*  A  pretty  pair,  no  doubt !  I  don't  have 
no  tramps  hanging  about  my  place,  a- 
telling  me  they're  starving,  and  not  a  bit 
of  shoe-leather  to  their  foot  1  Serve  'em 
right ! " 

And,  so  saying,  she  picked  np  her 
gardening  implements,  and  fctslking  up  the 
gravel  path  she  had  been  so  carefuUy  weed- 
ing before  the  interruption  came,  entered 
the  house  and  banged  the  door  behind  her, 
as  though  by  so  doing  she  would  cut  off  all 
unpleasant  thoughts,  as  well  as  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world. 

But  it  was  quite  in  vain.  There  had 
been  something  in  the  abject  misery  and 
want,  so  plainly  depicted  in  the  man's  face, 
which  haunted  her,  something  which  came 
back  again  and  again,  as  she  tried  to  thrnat 
it  aside ;  and  as  she  went  about  her  small 
household  duties  there  rose  up  continually 
before  her  the  picture  of  those  two,  the 
man  and  the  boy,  as  they  took  their 
weary  way  along  the  dusty  road  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  And  he,  the  elder  of 
the  two,  was  an  oldish  man,  she  thought 
to  herself  indignantly.  What  did  he  mean 
by  it,  tramping  about  the  country  and 
worrying  respectable  folks  who  kept  them- 
selves to  themselves  and  couldn't  abide 
tramps ) 

And  so  the  hours  went  by,  until  it  was 
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evening,  and  once  more  she  was  at  work 
among  her  flowers,  watering,  and  catting 
away  the  dead  leaves,  and  tending  them 
carefully.  More  than  once  daring  this, 
her  favourite  employment,  she  foand  her 
thoaghta  wandering  back  resentfally  to  that 
good-for-nothing  old  tramp  ;  and  once  she 
felt  herself  constrained  to  go  to  the  gate, 
and  standing  there,  gaze  dong  the  road 
round  the  comer  of  which  those  two  nn- 
welcome  visitants  had  disappeared.  Though 
why  she  did  it,  or  what  she  expected  to 
see  there,  she  refased  to  acknowledge,  even 
to  herself. 

**rm  An  old  foolj''  she  said  at  last, 
when  it  was  getting  so  dusk  that  she  could 
no  longer  distinguish  leaf  from  bloom,  and 
tiie  water-can  had  been  filled  and  emptied 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  *'  An  old 
fool  I"  she  repeated  emphatically,  as  she 
pulled  off  her  thick  gardeninggloves  and 
deposited  the  rake  in  its  own  particular 
comer.  ''And  I  don't  care  who  says  I 
ain't.  Why,  bless  and  save  us,  what's 
that  %  "  Surely  somebody  was  trying  to 
open  the  gate  1  Somebody  who  was  very 
smaU,  and  who  rattled  the  latch  inef- 
fectually in  his  efforts  to  force  an  entrance. 
Seizing  the  rake  again  in  one  hand,  as  a 
protection  against  the  bold  marauder,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  Mies  Pritchett  advanced 
with  hasty  steps  and  with  a  strange,  un- 
accustomed feeling  of  what  was  almost 
like  dread  in  her  heart  Who  could  he  be 
who  dared 1 

With  fingers  trembling  with  what  might 
have  been  wrath,  but  what  was  curiously 
like  agitation,  she  raised  the  latch,  at  the 
same  timeezdaiming  in  her  gruffestand  most 
uncompromising  tones :  '^  Who's  that ) " 

Whoever  it  was  had  evidently  found 
his  courage  fail  him  at  the  last  moment, 
and  was  fleeing,  as  for  his  life,  throDgh 
the  gathering  gloom,  and  Miss  Pritchett 
could  tell  by  the  soft  thud  of  his  feet  on 
the  dusty  road,  that  he  was  bare-footed. 
Poor  half-starved  little  wretch,  faint  and 
footsore  as  he  was,  a  few  score  strides 
brought  him  within  reach,  and,  being 
grasped  by  what  might  have  been  his 
eoihur — ^had  he  possessed  such  an  appen- 
dage— he  was  hauled  up  sharp  and  dragged 
back  again. 

"Now  thenl"  as  soon  as  she  had  got 
her  breath,  '^  what  do  you  mean  .  by  it, 
eh?"  with  a  feint  at  knocking  his  head 
against  the  gate-post.  *<  After  my  cherries, 
were  you  %  Just  let  me  catch  you  at  it, 
will  you!"  with  a  shake  that  made  his 
teeth  rattle. 


The  miserable,  scared  little  mortal  tried 
to  wriggle  out  of  her  hands ;  but  she  held 
him  like  a  vice,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  tightening  at  her 
heart  and  a  dread  of  something  that  was 
coming.  Then,  gathering  up  the  remnants 
of  his  courage,  the  lad  spoke  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice  : 

•'  Please,  it  was  father " 

<<  What's  that  got  to  do  with  itt"  ex- 
claimed the  outraged  spinster.  ''Drat 
your  father — and  you  too ! " 

The  last  as  an  after-thought ;  and  then 
she  shook  him  again,  until  he  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  grip 
she  had  on  him. 

"Father's  dying,"  he  murmured  brokenly, 
"  and  he  sent  me  to  give  you  this." 

And,  opening  his  ragged  jacket,  he 
pointed  to  a  fragment  of  paper  pinned  in- 
side for  safety. 

"  A  begging  letter,  I  dare  say.  Take  it 
away.  I  won't  look  at  it.  You  ought  to 
be  in  jail,  you  and  your  father  too — a 
regular  bad  lot  1  Dying,  indeed  !  What's 
that  to  me,  I  should  like  to  know  f " 

But  the  boy,  whose  small,  white  face 
and  famine-sharpened  features  filled  her 
with  a  sense  of  v^ue  discomfort,  and 
seemed  somehow  like  a  little  reproachful 
ghost  conjured  up  from  the  past,  repeated 
again,  in  dazed,  weak  tones  : 

'<  Father's  dying.  He  says  he  can't  go 
on  no  longer — he's  dead  beat^  he  is,  and 
must  give  up — ^and  I  was  to  give  you 
this." 

The  sense  of  tightness  at  her  heart  in- 
creased, and  became  as  though  a  hand  had 
been  laid  upon  it  and  was  clutching  it  in 
an  iron  grasp,  as  she  read,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  the  straggling,  half-illegible 
words  scrawled  in  pencil  by  a  trembling 
hand,  on  the  torn,  crumpled  paper : 

''  Pray  come  to  me  at  Sharker's  Eents 
and  see  me  before  I  die. 

"Dick  Merton." 

There  was  a  feeling  as  though  every- 
thing was  whirling  round  her,  followed  by 
another  which  seemed  to  tell  her  that  she 
had  known  it  all  from  the  very  first 
moment  she  had  caught  sight  of  those 
pinched  and  haggard  features  across  the 
hedge,  and  watched  the  two  figures 
plodding  along  the  hard,  dusty  road,  in  the 
morning  sunsyne.  Releasing,  for  the  first 
time,  her  clutch  of  the  boy's  jacket,  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  support  herself  by  the 
gate-post;  and  as  she  did  so  the  captive 
fled  for  the  second  time,  and  urged  on  by 
panic  and  fear  of  falling  again  into  those 
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bony  ftnd  remoneI«M  hands,  was  almost 
instantly  swallowed  np  in  the  dusk 

Miss  PriseiUa  still  stood  there  with  one 
hand  on  the  gate-post,  and  the  other  grasp- 
ing the  scrap  of  PH>er,  motionless  and 
oblivionsi  until  at  last,  with  a  nervoos 
shudder,  and  a  sudden  ooming  to  herself, 
she  turned  and  tottered  slowly  up  the 
path,  and  re-entering  the  house,  shut  her- 
self in  with  her  memories  of  the  past 

He  was  dying,  and  begged  her  to  eome 
to  him  before  he  died  I  She,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  jilted  and  deceived,  and 
made  a  byword  and  a  laughingstock  I 
He,  the  man  who  had  crushed  her  heart, 
and  abandoned  her  for  another  within  a 
week  of  the  wedding-day,  until  she  had 
turned  against  all  mankind  for  his  hke 
sake  1  Was  she  to  meekly  and  promptly 
obey  the  summons  which  this  man  had 
sent — who  said  he  was  dying,  but  who 
might  only  scoff  at  her,  and  hold  her  up  to 
ridicule)  Dying,  w^  hel  Let  him  die, 
and  cumber  the  ground  no  longer  1  Then, 
in  a  tumult  of  rage  and  furious  indignation 
as  she  thought  of  the  traitor  who  had 
wrecked  her  life  and  left  her,  she  seized 
a  candle,  and  with  hasty  steps  trod  the 
steep  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  storey 
of  her  four-roomed  cottage,  where  was  the 
thing  she  sought.  An  ancient  and  pon- 
derous oak  cbest,  in  a  dark  comer  of  an 
empty,  unoccupied  room,  with  a  rusty  k«y 
which  turned  so  stiffly  in  the  lock  that  she 
was  obliged  to  set  her  candle  beside  her  on 
the  floor,  and  strive  with  both  hands  before 
she  could  unlock  it.  At  last,  with  a  creak 
and  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  it  gave  way. 
A  mouldy  smell,  as  though  years  had 
passed  since  the  lid  had  last  been  raised, 
and  after  that  a  fainter  odour  of  dried 
lavender,  or  of  some  dead,  fragrant  herb, 
long  gone  to  dust;  then  a  white  cloth, 
or  what  had  once  been  white,  but  was 
now  yellow  and  discoloured  by  the  progress 
of  time,  and  under  that — an  old-faahioned 
gown,  short-waisted,  and  sprigged  with 
rosebuds ;  and  beside  it  a  large  and  equally 
old-fashioned  straw  bonnet^  trimmed  with 
white  ribbons,  and  with  roses  under  the 
wide  brim. 

"My  wedding-dress  1"  she  muttered, 
with  what  was  almost  a  sob,  though 
strangled  in  its  birth  by  fierce  pride  and 
seom  of  her  own  weakness.  Sbe  took  them 
out  and  held  them  up  to  the  Ught — ^that 
now  strange-looking,  scanty,  befxilled  gar- 
ment, in  whose  folds  the  moths  had  held 
possMsion  so  long  and  undisturbed  that  the 
delicate    fabric  was   eaten   through  and 


through  in  a  hundred  different  places,  while 
the  bonnet-ribbons,  on  investigation,  proved 
to  be  mottled  with  small  round  spots  and 
splashes^  as  though  tears  had  once  been 
rained  upon  them  before  bonnet  and  gown 
had  been  hidden  away  those  twenty  years 
and  more.  "My  wedding-gown  1 "  she 
muttered ;  this  time  with  an  angry  light 
In  her  eye,  and  a  dull  red  flush  on  the 
sharp  cheek-bones  of  that  gaunt,  grim  faee. 
"  My  wedding-gown  1  and  be  left  me  for 
the  barmaid  at  the  <  Oeorge  and  Dragon,' 
and  ran  away  with  her  imd  his  master's 
money  1  Let  him  die  1  I  wouldn't  raise 
my  little  finger  to  save  him  I " 

Then,  as  she  sat  beside  the  open  chest, 
she  fell  into  a  waking  dream,  in  which 
she  saw  two  figures — a  young  man  and  a 
girl — ^a  Tosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed,  happy- 
looking  girl,  walking  together  through  the 
fields  by  the  river-side  at  the  close  of  a 
summer  day,  and  one  of  them  sud :  "  Only 
a  month  to-morrow  to  the  wedding-dsy." 
And  there  was  no  reply;  but  a  bird  over- 
head broke  out  into  song,  and  the  soft  wind 
rustled  the  long  grass  1^  the  brink  of  the 
river;  and  the  two  figures  passing  on  side 
by  side,  melted  into  Uie  golden  haze  of  the 
setting  sun ;  while  auotlier  scene  took  the 
place  of  the  first 

A  cluster  of  deserted,  ruinous  hovels 
in  a  marshy,  low-lying  district,  near  to  a 
stagnant  pool,  in  one  of  which  a  worn- 
out  tramp  lay  dying  in  the  darkness, 
with  no  one  near  him  but  a  little,  half- 
starved  lad,  with  perhaps  one  hard  crust 
to  be  shared  between  the  two;  while 
the  damp,  unwholesome  mist  from  with- 
out, creeping  in  through  the  gaping  crevices 
in  wall  and  roof,  enveloped  th»  cUlly  form 
lymg  on  a  heap  of  mouldy  straw  and  refuse, 
like  a  pall. 

'*  Will  she  never  come  1"  he  murmured, 
feebly,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  his 
wretched  death-bed.  "  Not  even  when  she 
knows  I'm  dying  f  Oh,  she's  hard,  hard, 
cruel  hard  1 " 

The  faint  voice  died  away  in  long-drawn 
moans;  the  grey  head  fell  back,  and  lay 
with  wide-open,  sightless  eyes,  staring  up- 
wards to  where  the  stars  twinkled  down 
through  the  holes  in  the  roof,  and  there 
was  nothing  heard  but  the  stifled  sobs  of 
the  little  lad,  as,  with  a  cry  of  "  Father  1 
father  1  speak  to  me,  father  I "  he  flang 
himself  upon  the  lifeless  body. 

'*The  Lord  forgive  mel"  cried  Miss 
Priscilla,  five  minutes  later,  as,  with  her 
bonnet  pitched  on  anyhow,  and  her  shawl 
all  awry,  she  took  her  way  at  a  breath- 
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leaa  pace  along  the  dark,  lonely,  country 
road,  and  across  the  fields  which  inter- 
vened betireen  her  own  tidy  cottage  and 
those  desolate  and  deserted  habitations 
known  as  *' Sharker's  Bents."  Hastening 
along  in  a  tomolt  of  conflicting  feeling, 
dreading  lest  she  might  be  too  late,  hoping 
that  her  fears  were  vain,  tumbling  over 
the  stones,  and  wiping  her  eyes  on  her 
bonnet-strings,  she  hurried  on  faster  and 
ftMter,  though  never  had  her  progress  ap- 
peared so  Blow.  "Tye  been  hard,  cruel 
hard,  all  these  years  1 "  she  repeated  to  her- 
self.    "But  111  make  up  for  it,  if  the 

Lord'll  only  give  me  time.    1*11 ^'    Her 

foot  went  splash  in  something  wet,  and 
pulling  herself  up  suddenly,  she  discovered 
that  she  had  almost  walked  into  the  foul, 
stagnant  pool  which  poisoned  the  air  round 
about  '*  Sharker's  Bents."  Skirting  its 
black,  slimy  edges,  she  came  to  the  first  of 
the  four  or  five  tumbledown  tenements 
which  were  known  by  this  name.  The 
door  of  the  first  one  had  rotted  away  from 
its  hinges,  and  lay  partly  blocking  up  the 
entrance;  within,  all  was  dark.  But  as 
she  listened,  she  heard  faint,  human  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  interior,  and  as  she 
stepped  across  the  partial  barricade,  a  voice 
from  out  the  obscurity  enquired : 
"Who's  there  1" 

''It's  me,"  she  answered  in  trembling 
tones,  "  it's  me,  Priscilla  !  *'  as  she  groped 
her  way  across  the  uneven  floor  towards 
the  corner  from  whence  the  sound  came. 

"Then  you  have  come,"  came  in  a 
husky  whisper  from  the  man  who  lay  on 
a  heap  of  rubbish.  ''  I've  been  lying  here 
listening  and  listening,  and  praying  that 
you  would,"  and  a  skeleton-like  hand  was 
stretched  out  and  grasped  her  own  in  a 
fierce  clatch. 

"It's  about  the  boy  —  I'd  never  have 
troubled  you  about  myself — but  he's  the 
last  of  seven,  and  I  couldn't  die  in  peace 
widi  the  thought  of  him  being  left  to 
starve— though  God  knows  he's  used  to  it 
— ^but  you  won't  let  him  do  that  f  Say  you 
won't  1 "  and  the  voice  came  in  agonised 
gasps.  "  He's  only  a  little  chap,  and  you'd 
never  miss  it.     I'll  never  be  able  to  lie 

quiet  in  my  grave  if " 

"  Oh,  Dick !  Don't  ye  talk  so  !  "  cried 
Miss  Priscilla,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  I'll  be  a 
mother  to  him,  that  I  will ;  only  try  and 
get  well,  and  I'll  take  care  of  you  both,  and 
you  shall  have  the  best  of  everything.  The 
Lord  forgive  me  for  my  wicked  thoughts 
all  these  many  years  1 " 
"  Bless  you,  bless  you  1 "  murmured  the 


dying  man ;  "  but  it's  too  late  for  me — ^it's 
the  hard  life  and  the  starvation  and  the 
exposure  of  the  last  six  months  as  has 
done  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  swaUow  now 
if  I  tried,  though  I  would  have  asked  you 
for  a  morsel  this  morning,  only  you  spoke 
so  fierce  and  looked  so  hard ;  but  it's  not 
too  late  for  the  boy,  for  I've  often  gone 
without  so  that  he  might  have  a  bite." 

"Ob,  Dick,  Dick  I  Tou'U  break  my 
heart  Tou  as  were  the  best-looking  and 
the  cleverest  young  fellow  in  the  viUage  1 
That  you  should  have  come  to  this,  and 
me  left  comfortably  off  and  living  in  my 
own  house !  Oh,  never,  never  will  I  for- 
give myself  1 " 

"  God  bless  you,  Prisdlla  1  You're  a  good 
woman,  though  you  did  speak  a  bit  rough- 
like this  morning ;  but  I  behaved  like  a 
scoundrel  to  you,  though  I  never  forgot 
you,  never,  and  never  had  a  happy  day 
after  I  left  you.  She  wasn't  a  bad  wife, 
Priscilla,"  speaking  with  painful  eagerness, 
"and  she  had  a  barer- life  of  it  for  years 
before  she  died,  for  I  sunk  lower  and 
lower — ^but  I  shall  die  easy  now  that  I've 
seen  you  once  more ;  and  I  know  you'll 
be  good  to  the  boy,  though  he  is  her  child. 
Say  you  forgive  me,  Priscilla,  for  I'm  going 
fasti" 

Miss  Pritchett  was  down  on  her  knees 
beside  her  old  sweetheart,  wiping  his 
clammy  forehead  with  her  shawl,  and  sob- 
bing incoherent  words  of  grief  and  affection, 
such  as  none  could  have  believed  possible 
who  had  not  heard  her.  Then,  as  she^elt 
the  hand  that  had  held  hers  so  con- 
vulsively relax,  and  the  breath  come  faint 
and  fluttering,  she  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Good-bye,  Dick — ^good-bye  ! " 

And  the  dying  man  heard  her  voice 
before  his  soul  took  flight,  and  replied 
with  a  flash  of  the  lightning  that  comes 
before  death,  and  with  Mb  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  his  old  sweethearting 
days: 

"  Good-bye,  'GUly !  You'll  meet  me  at 
the  stile,  to-morrow  I " 

A  group  of  labourers  who  passed 
Sharker's  Bents  on  their  way  to  work  in 
the  fields,  in  the  very  early  morning,  were 
sorely  amazed  at  the  sight  which  met  their 
eyes  on  passing  an  open  doorway.  For, 
seated  beside  a  heap  of  straw,  on  which 
lay  the  dead  body  of  a  man — ^whose  ragged 
garments  showed  the  extremity  of  desti- 
tution —  was  that  equally  feared  and 
detested  Miss  PrisciUa  Pritchett,  that 
cantankerous  old  maid  whose  name  was 
synonymous  with  all  that  was  odious  and 
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diBsgreeftUe!  Her  hand  still  rested  on 
the  ooarse  sacking,  which  was  his  only 
coverlet,  and,  at  her  feet»  a  little  ragged 
urchin  lay  corled  np  asleep. 

Bat  what  tongne  can  tell  of  the  astonish- 
ment which  prevailed  when  it  became 
generally  known  tfaat  she  had  taken  the 
*< beggar's  brat"  home  to  live  with  her, 
or  of  the  utter  stupefaction  in  which  the 
general  astonishment  culminated  on  the 
day  when  she  prorided  a  feast,  and  threw 
open  the  gate  of  her  apple  orchard  to  all 
the  boys  in  the  village  f 


PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT. 


Sailing  along  the  Channel,  where  there 
is  little  but  the  name  to  distioguish  it 
from  a  broad  and  stormy  ocean,  as  the 
wild  Atlantic  billows  come  rolling  in  fresh, 
and  green,  and  seething,  you  see  the 
white-sailed  ships  making  towards  a  wall 
of  bleak  and  rugged  clififs,  fringed  with 
cruel  surf,  as  if  they  were  intent  on  wreck 
and  destruction.  Then  the  dark  head- 
lands part  asunder,  and  a  lovely  bay  is 
revealed,  bordered  with  green  hills  and 
woods  that  feather  down  to  the  water's  edge; 
while  grim  forts  with  black  and  wicked- 
looking  guns  eye  you  from  the  heights 
around,  and  peer  from  the  batteries  on 
the  white  breakwater  that  stretches  across 
the  bay. 

All  this  opens  out  to  view  as  you  round 
the^Mewstone,  a  huge  rock  that  rises  like 
some  shaggy  sea-monster  from  the  waves, 
all  dripping  with  the  green  seas  that  break 
against  its  hoary  sidea  With  a  stiffish 
breeze  and  a  strong  tide  sweeping  in,  all 
may  be  rough-and-tumble  outside ;  but,  as 
we  shoot  past  the  grand  breakwater,  about 
whose  outer  face  &6  billows  are  foaming, 
a  pleasing  calm  succeeds.  The  pleasant 
haven  opens  forth  with  reaches  that 
stretch  out,  as  it  seems,  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  land.  Far  and  near  are 
ships  at  anchor  or  in  motion ;  fishing-boats 
shiJce  out  their  brown  sails ;  a  wreath  of 
tumultuous  vapour  darts  out  from  the 
black  sides  of  some  huge  ironclad,  and 
thundering  echoes  are  repeated  from  one 
hillside  to  another.  Great  ocean  steamers, 
too,  lie^  in  the  roadstead,  some  clustered 
over  with  a  swarm  of  emigrants  for  the 
New  World,  while  the  '^jodel"  of  the 
Switzer  sounds  across  the  water,  or  the 
bluff  Teuton  siogs  a  farewell  song  of  his 
fatherland.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  some  great 
steamship  from  Africa,   fresh    from    the 


land  of  gold  and  ivory,  her  funnels  hiss- 
ing forth  white  steam  and  her  sides  trem- 
bling with  restrained  force,  as  mails  and 
passengers  are  hurried  ashore,  ere  she  passes 
on  her  course  once  more  up- channel 

It  is  a  rendezvous  of  nations,  too,  this 
great  haven  of  Plymouth,  and  foreign 
lags  are  fluttering  in  company  with  our 
famous  old  "Jack."  Now  it  is  a  German 
gunboat  that  pops  in  for  a  morning 
call,  or  again,  a  French  cruiser,  or 
a  ponderous  Italian  war-ship.  And  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  all  these, 
you  may  add  the  rustle  of  the  waters,  the 
clanking  of  anchor-chains,  the  cheery 
yeave-ho  of  the  sailors,  or  the  measured 
beat  of  oars,  as  some  man-o'-war's  boat 
flashes  past,  with  stout  arms  at  the 
thwarts  and  gold  lace  at  the  stem;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  white-winged  yachts 
and  pleasure-boats  that  dart  in  and 
out  of  creeks  and  inlets  like  so  many 
midges  dancing  in  the  sunshina  And 
where  the  hills  are  not  crowned  with 
trees  they  are  covered  with  the  blue  roofs 
and  white  stone  walls  of  houses,  with 
towers  and  spires  here  and  there.  And 
yonder  is  the  green  Hoe,  and  there  the 
citadel,  with  its  scarps  and  zigzags,  and 
the  black  guns  showing  their  muzzles  over 
the  ramparts. 

Besides  the  creeks  and  inlets,  five  rivers 
of  more  or  less  renown  join  their  waters 
in  the  Bay,  or  Sound,  and  carry  the  ad- 
venturous skiff  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
fair  Devonshire  land.  There  is  the  Yealme, 
first  of  all,  that  has  cut  out  a  fine  ravioe 
right  under  Wembury  Head,  where  the 
MewEtone  rises  from  the  waters  like  a 
guardian  lion;  and  then  in  the  Haven 
itself,  we  have  the  Gattewaler,  which 
forms  a  considerable  haven  in  itself,  where 
fleets  have  often  lain  at  anchor,  the  Catte- 
water  being  the  estuary  of  that  so-called 
river  Plym,  which  is  said  to  give  its  name 
to  town  and  bay.  Thus  Drayton  in  the 
"Polyolbion"— 

And  Plym  that  claims  by  right 
The  christening  of  that  bay  that  bears  tby  noble 

name. 
Upon  the  British  coast  what  ship  yet  ever  came. 
That  not  of  Plymouth  heats,  where  those  brave 

navies  lie, 
From  cannon's  thundering  throats  that  all  the  world 

defy? 

Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound, 
whwe  Drake's  Island  mounts  guard  over 
the  entrance,  we  have  the  Hamoaxe, 
from  which  open  out  the  docks  and 
basins  of  the  Royal  Naval  Yard,  and 
which    is   formed    by   the   rivers    Tavy 
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and  Tamar — the  latter  long  the  boundary 
stream  between  the  Saxon  and  Celtic 
lands — and  by  the  Lynher,  a  Oornish 
stream,  whose  creeks  ran  np  to  ancient 
SL  Germans,  with  its  old  Norman  towers. 
It  is  a  fair  snrmise  that  the  prefix 
Plym,  or  Plymp,  survives  from  some 
ancient  Celtic  name,  once  belonging  to 
the  bay,  the  number  five  being  repre- 
sented in  Welsh  and  Cornish  by  "  pum  "  or 
"pymp,"  the  name  of  the  river  "Piym" 
having  been  acquired  in  days  compara- 
tively modera  Thus  we  have  Plympton 
close  by — bat  not  exactly  on  the  Etver 
Piym — ^aoL  ancient  stannary  town,  with 
traditional  franchises  which,  to  use  the  cor- 
rent  expression,  are  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  There  is  Plymstock,  too,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  still  far 
enough  from  the  river,  an  ancient  village, 
in  whose  vicinity,  at  Mount  Batten,  a  find 
of  early  Celtic  coinage  has  been  made. 
Hereabouts,  too,  passes  the  Sidgway,  an 
ancient  British  and  Roman  road.  And  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  above  Oreston — 
famouB  for  its  quanies,  from  which  was 
taken  much  of  the  stone  that  forms  the 
breakwater — rises  Fort  Stamford,  one  of 
the  chain  of  forts  built  in  1864,  to  protect 
Plymouth  and  its  dockyards  on  the  land- 
ward side.  In  building  this  fort  was 
discovered  a  Bomano*British  cemetery — a 
fact  which  indicates  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable settlement  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
to  which  the  ancient  distich  also  testifies  : 

Plympton  was  a  borough  town 
When  Plymouth  was  a  fuzzy  down. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  more  doubtful 
traditions  ascribing  a  mystic  antiquity  to 
the  famous  Haven  and  the  settlements  on 
its  banks.  Here  may  have  landed  Brate 
and  the  Trojan  heroes.  And  the  green 
turf  of  Plymouth  Hoe  was  long  ago  scored 
with  the  outline  of  two  huge  figures,  which 
are  said  to  have  commemorated  a  wrest- 
ling-match between  the  giant  Gogmagbg 
and  CorinsBUs,  the  Cornish  hero,  the  blood 
of  the  former,  who  was  vanquished  in  the 
strife,  having  given  its  characteristic  colour 
to  the  red  sandstone  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

Scandinavian  pirates  from  the  Baltic, 
who  swarmed  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,  and  formed  settlements  there  even 
during  the  period  of  Boman  dominion, 
must  have  often  visited  this  noble  fiord, 
and  formed  villages  and  stockades  on  its 
innumerable  inlets;  and  these  may  have 
left  traces  here  and  there  in  the  names  of 
places,  strangely  intermingled  with  those 
of  Celtic  origin.    But  when  we  first  hear 


of  Plymouth  in  reliable  records,  it  is  called 
Tamarworth — a  name  which  might  have 
fairly  been  adopted  for  the  new  dockyard 
town,  which  bears  the  less  characteristic 
name  of  Devonpori  And,  then,  in  Nor- 
man records  it  figures  as  Sutton — with 
manors  respectively  belonging  to  the  Priors 
of  Plympton  Priory  and  to  the  Valletorts, 
a  proud  Norman  family,  allied  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Plantagenets.  Some  kind  of 
a  seafaring  and  fishing  town  survived  this 
double  patronage,  and  Plymouth  had  its 
Mayor,  and  its  Merchant  Guild,  and  some 
form  of  municipal  government,  long  before 
its  formal  incorporation  by  charter,  ad. 
1419.  Yet  it  was  an  open  town,  without 
walls  or  defences ;  and,  as  the  Haven  be- 
came a  rendezvous  for  the  growing  naval 
power  of  England,  the  town  experienced, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  the  reprisals  of 
exasperated  foes. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  long 
wars  of  the  Plantagenets  waged  to  increase 
or  preserve  their  dominions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  Plymouth  was  often 
concerned  in  gathering  and  fitting  out  the 
royal  fleets.  In  1287  a  great  armada  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  ships,  under 
Edmund  Duke  of  Lancaster,  sailed  for 
Cuienne,  as  to  which  the  King  of  France 
had  made  some  injurious  pretensions,  and 
from  soon  after  this  time  the  growing  im- 
portance of  Plymouth  is  shown  by  its 
sending  deputies  to  Parliament.  Then,  in 
1339,  the  French  attacked  the  town,  burnt 
and  plundered  a  good  part  of  it^  and  sailed 
away.  In  return  for  this  Plymouth  cheer- 
fully furnished  twenty  -  six  ships  and 
three  hundred  and  three  men  for  that 
siege  of  Calais,  which  is  chiefly  memorable 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  citizens  in  the 
shirts  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  who 
offered  themselves  to  King  Edward's  ven- 
geance. A  few  years  later  the  French 
were  at  Plymouth  again,  burning  and 
destroying,  and  then  making  off.  And 
then,  in  1355,  Plymouth  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Black  Prince's  fleet  both  before 
and  after  the  Battle  of  Poictiers.  And 
here  he  landed  after  that  famous  victory, 
amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  the  French  King  as 
prisoner  and  his  ships  laden  with  spoil. 

In  1399  the  French  were  at  it  again, 
and  repulsed  for  a  time ;  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year  James  de  Bourbon,  sailing 
towards  Wales  with  a  powerful  fleet,  for 
the  assistance  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  touched 
at  Plymouth  and  destroyed  and  burnt 
part  of  the  town.    A  few  years  after,  the 
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Sieur  Daohastel  of  BreUgne,  with  a  kind 
of  privateer  fleet—Fiance  and  England 
being  nominallf  at  peace — landed  his 
crews  of  mingled  Normans  and  Bretons, 
recruited  from  all  the  ports  alcmg  the  coast, 
and  burnt  six  hundred  honsea  From 
this  calamity  Plymouth  reoovered  but 
slowly,  so  that  while  up  to  this  time  the 
town  had  been  rich  and  flourishing  from 
its  foreign  trade,  we  And  that  some  years 
after,  the  town  sought  a  reduction  of  its 
fee  form  rent  due  to  Plympton  Priory  on 
account  of  its  *^povertee  and  decaya" 
Tue  memory  of  this  disastrous  inrasion  was 
long  preserved  in  the  name  of  Breton  Side 
given  to  the  part  of  the  town  that  suffered 
most,  a  name  which  lasted  even  to  our 
own  era  of  municipal  improvements. 

Not  that  Plymouth  suffered  such  in- 
dignity without  reprisals;  for  one  Will 
Wilford,  a  Plymouth  sea-captain,  fitted 
out  an  expedition  which  "repaid  the 
monsieurs  in  their  own  coyn."  More 
effectual  protection  was  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  Channel  fleet  in 
1442,  composed  of  eight  ships  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  each,  whidi  were 
told  off  to  patrol  the  Channel  and  overawe 
the  privateering  gentry  from  the  opposite 
coastb  This  wise  provision  was  probably 
due  to  the  counsels  of  good  Dake 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  it  probably 
ceased  with  his  fall,  when  all  care  for 
the  safety  of  the  coast  was  abandoned. 
With  the  Wars  of  theEoses  we  have  King- 
maker Warwick  landing  at  Plymouth, 
though  some  accounts  say  Dartmouth, 
with  a  handful  of  French  soldiers  lent  him 
by  the  wily  King  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and 
with  him  hfs  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  From  Plymouth  he  began 
his  triumphal  march,  the  men  of  the  West 
flocking  in  numbers  to  his  standard; 
and  in  the  following  year  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  coming  to  share  the  crown 
of  her  restored  consort,  was  met  two  days 
later  by  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Warwick  on  Bamet  field,  and 
departed  from  Plymouth  to  meet  defeat 
and  final  ruin  at  Tewkesbury. 

With  the  following  century  the 
curtain  rises  upon  a  new  world,  open- 
ing fields  of  enterprise  unimagined  in  their 
wUdest  dreams  by  the  ancient  worthies  of 
the  merchant  guild  of  Plymouth.  The 
seamen  of  the  West  shared  in  most  of  the 
enterprising  voyages  of  the  period. 
Sailors  from  Plymouth  accompanied  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  and  in  1530  we  hear  of 
old  Will  Hawkins,  the  father  of  the  famous 


Sir  John,  who  sails  in  ^e  "Paul  of 
Plymouth  "  for  the  BrtEilSi  There  were  no 
more  barren  adventures  in  plundering 
Norman  villages,  or  burning  Breton  hay- 
stacks. A  world  of  golden  promise  lay  in 
the  pathway  of  the  setting  sun»  wiUi  easy 
wealth  as  the  reward  of  the  adventurous 
daring  and  desperate  courage  that  charac- 
terised these  dashing  sea-rovers. 

Forth  they  sail  for  the  stormy  Western 
main,  gay  and  confident,  as  for  a  bridal 
The  townsfolk  are  all  gathered  on  the 
Hoe,  that  famous  height  that  overlooks 
the  Sound ;  the  ships  luff  up  to  give  and 
receive  a  last  farewell.  Trumpets  sound 
from  the  decks,  salvoes  of  artillery,  while 
the  music  from  the  town  sounds  its  fan- 
fare on  the  breeze,  and  the  ordnance  on 
the  shore  replies  to  the  salvoes  from  the 
ships,  while  the  merry  bells  ring  out,  and 
the  joyous  turmoil,  with  the  shouting  of 
the  people,  sounds  far  off  as  the  ships 
disappear  into  the  sunset  glow,  sailing 
away  "  with  the  fayre  evening  and  silence 
of  the  night" 

And  if  the  departure  is  joyous,  with 
all  kinds  of  peril  and  danger  in  prospect, 
judge  what  the  return  must  be,  say,  when 
Drake  comes  sailing  into  port  with  a  fair 
wind  and  flowing  sail.  One  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  the  people  are  in 
church,  Drake  comes  in  sight,  hailing  from 
Nombre  di  Dies,  with  Spanish  gold  in 
the  lockers.  The  news  flies  like  wild-fire. 
It  reaches  the  solemn  pariah  church,  where 
the  people  are  quietly  praying,  and  away 
they  go  at  the  word,  leaving  the  parson  in 
his  desk,  who  follows,  too,  no  doubt,  with 
hfs  cassock  under  his  arm,  away  to  the 
Hoe,  there  to  shout  their  welcome  to  brave 
Drake  and  his  convoy. 

It  is  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  golden  age  began  of  the  seamen  of  the 
West.  The  Queen  loved  her  dashing  rover, 
and  the  more  stately  captains  of  gentle 
blood,  of  whom  Plymouth  can  display  a 
famous  bede  roll  There  were  Sir  Thomas 
Stukely,  for  Florida;  Sir  iRichard  Gren- 
ville,  for  Virginia ;  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
for  Newfoundland ;  Sir  Martyn  Frobisher 
and  Master  Davies,  for  the  North- West 
Passage;  and  the  brilliant  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigb,  for  Guiana.  All  gallant  gentle- 
men and  good  seamen ;  but  the  greatest  of 
them  all  was  Francis  Drake,  who  sailed  forth 
in  the  *' Pelican,"  for  his  famous  voyage 
round  the  world. 

Close  upon  three  years  after,  the 
**  Pelican ''  lay  once  more  in  harbour,  her 
voyage  safely  accomplished,    and  loaded 
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with  golden  spoil.  Then  she  sailed  roand 
to  Deptford,  and  Elizabeth  oame  on 
board,  {saafeed  gaOy  with  her  captain^  and 
dvUbed  him  Sir  Fcancis  ae  she-  rose  frem 
the  table. 

And  thai  we  have  the  historic  seena  of 
the  Armada — the  English  fleet  lying  all 
ready  for  sea,  in  Gattewater,  and  Drake 
and  his  gallant  captains  playing  bowls  on 
the  green  Hoe  above.  And,  as  Macanlay 
tells: 

It  was  about  the  gl(»rious  close  of  a  warm  summer's 

day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship  full  sail  to 

Plymouth  Bay. 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  July,  1588,  and 
the  news  she  brought  was  that  the  Armada 
was  in  the  Channel 

"There  la  time  to  finish  the  rub  and 
beat  the  Spaniards  after,"  quoth  Drake, 
according  to  the  traditional  account,  which 
few  have  the  hardihood  to  dispute.  And 
as  the  great  Spanish  fleet  came  in  sight, 
sailing  in  stately  order,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  athwart  the  tide,  the  English 
shipB  sallied  out,  and  then  began  a  run- 
ning fight  that  lasted  till  Don  Spaniard, 
grieyonsly  mauled  and  crippled,  came  to 
an  anchor  off  the  Flemish  coast 

The  anniversary  of  the  dispersal  and 
destruction  of  the  Armada  was  long  the 
subject  of  a  special  celebration  in  Plymouth, 
the  Mayor  and  notables  marching  in  pro- 
cession to  church  for  a  thanksgiving  service, 
while  the  bells  rang  and  the  people  made 
holiday.  This  function  lasted  for  at  least 
two  centuries  after  the  event. 

Eight  years  after  the  Armada  there 
were ,  mustered  in  Plymouth  Haven  the 
fleet  and  army — one  hundred  and  seventy 
ships  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
Essex — ^which  dealt  Elizabeth's  return  blow 
agdnst  Spain,  and  effected  the  capture  of 
Cadis. 

But  the  glory  of  the  age  had  departed, 
when  the  two  veteran  captains  Hawkins 
and  Drake  departed  on  their  last  expedi- 
tion for  the  Spanish  main.  Victory  was  not 
longw  at  their  beck  and  call ;  failure  suc- 
ceeded to  mischance,  and  the  old  vikings 
sang  their  death-songs  and  departed  to  the 
Valhalla  of  the  brave,  finding  each  a  sailor's 
grave  in  the  stormy  seas. 

With  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the.  departure  of  its  heroes  from  the 
scene,  the  adventurous  seaman,  freebooter, 
bnceaneer,  and  what  not,  began  to  show  as 
a  less  worthy  object.  There  was  no  longer 
much  patriotism  or  sectarian  fexvour  i^ut 
the  business,  and  the  exploits  of  those 


who  followed  it  had  a  perilous  smack  of 
piracy  about  them.  But  legitimate  com- 
meroe  increased,  and  in  1606  a  Plymouth 
Gompany  was  ehart«:ed,  for  settling  that 
part  of  America  which  was  then  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  but 
which  we  now  call  New  England,  liien 
the  "  May  Flower  "  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
A..D.  1620,  and  her  colonists  founded  the 
New  Plymouth,  which  looks  over  to  the 
Old  across  thousands  of  miles  of  stormy 


There  was  a  considerable  flavour  of 
Puritanism  about  the  old  as  well  the  new 
Plymouth.  During  the  civil  war  Plymouth 
went  firmly  and  solidly  for  the  Parliament 
Its  old  walls  were  repaired  and  new  out- 
works were  hastily  constructed,  and  Ply- 
mouth stood  out  stoutly  againet  the  King's 
army,  which  was  compelled  eventually  to 
raise  the  siege. 

With  the  !Bestoration  came  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  De  Buyter  was  off  the 
coast  with  the  Dutch  fleet  threatening  the 
scanty  naval  preparations  in  the  Haven, 
but  drawing  off  without  molesting  Ply- 
mouth. Indeed,  such  naval  power  as  we 
then  possessed  was  concentrated  chiefly 
about  the  Thames,  and  the  western  ports 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  in  the 
naval  manoeuvres  of  1888,  whm  Plymouth 
was  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  fortu- 
nately imaginary  foe. 

With  its  strong  Puritan  element,  there 
was  little  doubt  as  to  the  side  Plymouth 
would  take  when  William  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay*  Plymouth  was  the 
first  English  town  to  declare  for  his  cause, 
and  after  landing  the  Prince,  the  fleet  came 
round  to  Plymouth  and  wintered  in  the 
Cattewater ;  and  once  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne.  King  William  began  to  form  the 
great  naval  establishments  which  have 
since  been  so  largely  developed. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
great  resources  for  building  and  refitting 
ships  of  war  at  Plymouth.  There  was  a 
dockyard  on  a  small  scale  for  repairing 
ships  in  Cattewater,  and  in  the  harbour 
of  Plymouth  properly  so  called,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Sutton  Pool,  from  the 
ancient  name  of  the  manor,  there  was  a 
row  of  storehouses  and  a  victualling  cf&ce, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  serves  as  a 
dep6t  for  emigrants. 

^  But  William's  surveyors  saw  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  fine  inlet  called  the  Hamoaze, 
and  on  its  shores  docks  were  excavated 
and  naval  buildings  raised,  although  for  a 
long  time   the   dockyard  workmen  lived 
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either  ia  Piymouth  town  or  in  balks  on 
the  river.  Bat  presently  a  town  began  to 
rise  upon  the  hills  above  the  banks  of 
Hamoaze,  which  for  long  was  known  only 
as  the  *'Dock/'  bat  which  in  1824 
assumed  the  name  of  Devonport. 

A  splendid  deep-water  channel  leads 
between  two  projecticg  points  into  the 
Hamoaze,  bat  to  reach  it  Bhips  must 
sweep  round  the  strongly-armed  Drake's 
Island,  and,^  swept  as  it  is  by  batteries  on 
every  side,  it  would  be  impossible  to  force 
a  passage  without  first  destroying  the  pro- 
tecting forts. 

The  peninsula  between  Plymouth  and 
Devonport  is  divided  by  a  considerable 
channel  called  Stonehouae  Pool,  on  the 
shores  of  which  a  couple  of  centuries  ago 
stood  a  solitary  house  of  stone,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  took  its  name.  And 
here,  in  connection  with  the  splendid 
Yictuidling  Office  which  crowns  the  point 
with  its  handsoLie  facade,  has  arisen  a 
third  town  called  Stonehouse.  The  three 
towns  are  united  by  tramways  and  bridges, 
and  might  almost  be  considered  as  one ; 
but  they  differ  strongly  in  characteristics, 
Plymouth  being  exclusively  commercial,  a 
seaport  town  f  dl  of  vigour  and  enterprise, 
with  a  strong  municipal  organisation,  while 
the  other  two  are  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  Government  works  and  vast 
naval  establishments.  Eivalling  the  Hoe 
of  Plymouth  in  its  fine  prospects  over  land 
and  sea,  Devonport  has  its  ^' Mount 
Wise,"  the  head-quarters  of  naval  and 
military  administration. 

The  rising  naval  dockyards  were  seriously 
threatened  in  1779,  when  a  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  held  the  Channel 
and  threatened  a  descent  on  Plymouth. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  serious  design  to 
destroy  both  Poitamouth  and  Plymouth, 
but  stormy  winds,  which  have  so  often  be- 
friended old  Albion,  prevented  any  execu- 
tion of  the  project.  The  danger,  however, 
gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
corps  raised  in  the  same  year  at  Plymouth ; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
great  French  war,  numerous  corps  of 
volunteers  were  organised.  There  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Regiment,  the  Ply- 
mouth Blues,  the  Dockyard  battalions, 
and  other  corps. 

The  scare  of  1779  also  gave  rise  to  a 
pleasant  little  farce,  for  which  Charles 
Dibdin  wrote  the  music,  and  which  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  same 
year,  under  the  title  of  "Plymouth  in 
Danger,''  which,  although  not  rich  in  local 


allusions,  gives  one  a  lively  idea  of  the 
streets  of  old  Portsmouth. 

**  Streets  1 "  cries  Ben,  the  comic  sailor. 
**  They're  more  like  alleys.  What  a  plague 
do  they  make  them  so  narrow  for  f  There's 
no  such  thing  as  walking  in  them  without 
one's  so  sober  one's  not  fit  to  be  seen." 

And  the  besetting  failing  of  the  jolly, 
drinking,  fighting  tar  of  those  days  is  in- 
dicated in  a  song  by  the  same  Ben  : 

When  Boatswain  pipes  to  meals  or  prayers. 

We  tip  the  leisure  jog ; 
But  fly  like  tigers,  cats,  or  bears, 

When  calrd  aJl  hands  to  grog. 

The  revolution  worked  by  steam  in 
naval  matters  was  met  at  Plymouth  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  steam-yajxi  at  Key- 
ham,  just  to  the  north  of  the  old  naval 
docks.  This  was  opened  in  1853 — not  by 
Her  Majesty  herself,  but  by  her  repre- 
sentative, the  line-of-battle  ship  "  Queen," 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  guns,  which 
was  taken  in  all  standing,  the  sailors  man- 
ning the  yards,  and  cheering  lustily. 

For  the  safety  of  this  grand  naval 
dep6k,  which  o£fers  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  an  attack  from  the  seaward 
side,  the  Commission  of  1860  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  chain  of  forts  on  the 
landward  side  to  guard  against  a  surprise 
from  that  quarter,  the  then  ezistbg 
defences  being  of  a  trivial  character.  These 
forts  have  long  been  completed,  and,  when 
properly  armed,  will  provide  a  sufficient 
defence  for  the  three  towns  against  any 
attack  from  an  army  in  the  field. 

Although  Plymouth  Sound  was,  in  many 
respects,  an  admirable  natural  haven,  yet  it 
lay  exposed  to  gales  from  the  south^waid, 
and  to  the  terrible  swell  that  beat  up  from 
the  Atlantic.  Even  the  open  roadstead  of 
Torbay  was  thought  a  safer  station  for 
the  fleets  although  Lord  Howe  prophesied 
that  it  would,  one  day,  prove  the  grave  of 
the  British  fleet  Men-of-war,  entering 
the  Sound,  then  anchored  in  Cawsand 
Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Haven,  under 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  whose  beautiful  woods 
and  noble  glades  are  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  view.  But  this  was  a  dangerous 
anchorage  when  the  gale  veered  to  the 
eastward. 

As  to  the  sea  that  was  sometimes  run- 
ning in  Plymouth  Haven,  we  may  jud^e 
from  the  fate  of  the  "  Datton,"  a.d.  1796, 
a  fine  East  Indiaman,  that  was  driven  on 
shore  just  under  the  Citadel,  her  fate  being 
watched  by  thousands  from  the  shore  and 
from  the  Hoe  above.  There  is  a  graphic 
print  of  the  period,  which  many  must  have 
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Been,  showing  the  great  shipdiflmasked  and 
beating  upon  the  rocks,  the  green  seas 
washing  oyer  her  deck  and  spouting 
through  her  portholes,  while  on  the  poop, 
and  clinging  to  the  rigging,  are  seen  the 
forms  of  despairing  men  and  women.  The 
"Datton"  had  four  hundred  soldiers  on 
board,  as  well  as  ordinary  passengers ;  but 
happily,  by  the  courage  and  devotion  of  a 
few,  communication  was  established  by 
means  of  ropes,  with  the  shore,  along 
which  the  passengers  were  dragged  in  im- 
provised cradles,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  or  fifteen  who  were  drowned  iu  the  surf, 
all  were  rescued  from  the  battered  wreck. 

Soon  after  this  casualty  the  scheme  was 
mooted  for  a  breakwater,  to  stretch  across 
the  centre  of  the  Haven,  where  a  con- 
venient shoal  existed  as  a  foundation  for 
the  structure — if  structure  it  can  be  called 
— ^the  breakwater  being,  in  fact,  just  a  long 
heap  of  stones  dropped  into  the  water. 
But  it  has  admirably  answered  its  purpose 
since  its  completion  in  1841,  and  has  sus- 
tained no  serious  damage  even  from  the 
moet  furious  storms.  It  cost  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  never  was  money  better  spent, 
for  it  has  rendered  Plymouth  Sound  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  harbours  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  fine  old  port  and 
stirring  town  of  Plymouth,  whose  narrow 
streets  have  given  place  to  broad  and 
pleasant  thoroughfares,  and  which  boasts 
of  municipal  buildbgs  and  thriving  insti- 
tutions of  the  handsomest  and  most 
modem  type.  But  as  to  all  this,  infor- 
mation can  be  sought  in  Mr.  Worth's 
pleasant  and  profitable  "History  of  Ply- 
mouth," from  which  many  of  the  incidents 
mentioned  in  this  paper  have  been  drawn. 

As  to  the  actual  Dockyard,  it  has  of 
late  been  confined  to  the  building  of  gun- 
boats of  the  sea-bird  nomenclature  But 
in  the  proposed  additions  to  our  line  of 
fighting-ships,  no  doubt  the  magnificent 
and  costly  establishment  of  Devonport 
will  take  its  fair  share;  and  with  the 
splendid  seafaring  population  of  all  the 
neighbouring  c^ast,  should  need  arise, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Plymouth  could 
funiish  men  as  well  as  ships.  It  used  to 
be  BO  in  old  times,  when  a  popular  com- 
mander, such  as  Cochrane,  could  go  ashore 
in  Sutton  Pool,  and  man  his  ship  in  a  few 
houra  And,  if  the  need  arises,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  seamen  o  the  West 
will  show  themselves  again,  as  their  fathers 
were,  among  the  bravest  defenders  of  the 
brave  old  flag. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.      CONCLUSION. 

Did  any  one  ever  before  look  forward 
to  a  birthday  as  Brownie  had  looked  for- 
ward to  hers  %  And  now  that  it  had  come, 
a  great  joy  had  come  with  it  Some  nn- 
pleasantness  also ;  witness  Mrs.  Northcott's 
reproachful  face  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Six  o'clock  arrived,  but  not  Mr.  Litton, 
yet  Brownie  felt  no  uneasiness  at  his 
absence.  She  had  held  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Yaile,  and,  after  listening  to  his  ex- 
postulations, obtained  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  the  cheque  which  was  already  drawn 
upon  Sir  Edward  Spearing  and  Company  for 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  sterling. 

Dinner-time  found  the  small  party  com- 
plete. Mr.  Litton  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  opposite  to  the  hostess,  looking  as 
important  as  though  the  whole  house 
belonged  to  him. 

Evening  clothes  did  not  exhibit  Mr. 
Litton  to  advantage,  and  this  evening  he 
had  donned  them  in  haste.  His  cravat 
was  crumpled ;  his  chin  looked  more  blue, 
his  eyes  more  red,  his  teeth  more  black, 
than  usual 

Henry  Grayson  sat  next  to  Brownie,  and 
on  the  left  of  Mrs.  Northcott. 

''So  you  are  going  to  astonish  us  aU, 
Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Butterworth,  for 
Brownie  had  made  no  secret  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment 

"  I  think  we  are,"  was  her  answer,  given 
in  quiet  tones,  strangely  in  contrast  with 
her  flushed  face  and  very  bright  eyes. 
"  Uncle  Walter  is  to  be  the  magician  to- 
night, you  know." 

''Then  you  have  had  a  cold  shoulder 
turned  to  yon,  Anderson!"  said  Mr. 
Vaile. 

"  '  Most  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all 
have  got  the  seed,'"  whispered  Lady 
Spearing.  "The  old  story,  Mr.  Ander- 
Boa" 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  say  that  the 
seed  has  fallen  upon  stony  ground,"  said 
Brownie;  while  Mr.  Litton's  voice  made 
itself  hewl  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"It  is  marvellous — ^upon  my  word — 
astonishing ;  I  think  I  can  do  just  what 
I  like  with  Margaret" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  it,  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Northcott;  nor  did  Grayson 
approve  of  it,  either. 
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<'I  can't  860  any  good  in  this  hypno- 
tism," he  was  remarking.  <<If  it  could 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  anaesthetics, 
or  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  crime, 
now.  Bat  I  understand  it  to  be  good  for 
neither  of  these  purposes,  Anderson  1" 

''So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  you  are 
perfectly  correct,''  was  the  response. 
"  Ton  must  suggest  the  idea ;  but  directly 
the  suggestion  is  made,  action  follows, 
with  or  without  the  will  of  the  person 
hypnotised." 

''Well,  well,"  said  the  Rector,  <*I  am 
sure  it  is  very  kind  of  Margaret  to  take  so 
much  trouble  for  our  amusement" 

»  We  hope  to  afford  you  a  littJe  instruc- 
tion as  well,"  she  answered,  with  a  poor 
attempt  at  a  smile ;  for,  as  the  fateful  hour 
drew  near,  her  anxiety  was  becoming  well- 
nigh  insupportable. 

Mrs.  Northcott  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"Only  one  cigarette,"Brownie  whispered, 
as  she  passed  Mr.  Litton ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  soon  followed  her  to  the  drawingroom. 

It  was  the  first  dinner-party  at  East- 
wood since  Mr.  Northcott's  death,  and  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  to  their  old 
friend  and  to  Clement. 

"  I  begin  to  think  your  office  will  prove 
a  sinecure,  after  all,  Henry,"  said  Mr. 
Butterworth. 

"I  never  thought  otherwise,"  was  the 
confident  answer.  '^  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  convincing  array  of  evidence. 
There  is  only  another  month,  and  then  the 
whole  thing  may  be  forgotten." 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room 
they  found  Mr.  Litton  in  animated  conver- 
sation with  Maud  and  Brownie. 

"Mr.  Anderson,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  here  is  Mr.  Litton  insisting  that  I  shall 
be  mesmerised  first." 

"He  only  needs  persuasion;  he  cannot 
refuse  to  gratify  on  your  birthday." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  was  Mr.  Litton's 
answer.  "I  want  to  see  some  one  else 
play  the  fool  first  'Place  aux  dames,' 
you  know." 

But  at  last  he  gave  way  to  Brownie's 
persistence.  Meantime,  Anderson  was 
calling  Maud's  attention  to  her  cousin's 
excited  demeanour.  He  expected  a  mere 
fiasco ;  he  intended  to  do  his  best  to  assist 
her;  but  feeling  confident  of  faUure,  he 
pitied  this  too-hopeful  gnl  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

The  chafaps  were  all  placed  close  against 
the  wall,  with  the  exception  of  one  whic^ 
stood  beside  a  small  Sutherland  table  in 


the  middle  of  the  room.  Upon  this  chair 
Mr.  Utton  took  his  seat. 

"Surely  something  must  come  of  all 
this,"  said  Maud,  who  had  just  returned 
to  the  room  after  a  brief  absence. 

"Yes;  probably  brain  fever  to  your 
cousin,"  was  Anderson's  reply. 

"Clement  is  here,"  she  whispered. 
"Whatever  shall  we  do  with  him  if  it 
fails  t    I  hope  mother  will  not  interfera" 

Before  commencing  operations,  he  said  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mr.  Yaile,  who 
carelessly  took  up  his  position  next  to  the 
hostess. 

"  Is  this  a  birthday  present,  Margaret  f " 
asked  Mr.  Litton,  as  Anderson  came 
towards  him.  "Very  pretty;  do  to  keep 
all  the  love-letters,  eh  t " 

He  referred  to  a  small  writing  desk  which 
was  standing  upon  the  table  by  his  side. 

Anderson  produced  a  glass  ball,  brightly 
polished,  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
marble.  Mr.  Litton  at  once  turned  his 
mind  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  letting 
his  eyes  converge  upon  the  glfatening  ball. 

He  sat  bolt  upright,  seeming  to  grow 
rapidly  more  and  more  rigid,  lue  a  man 
being  turned  into  stone.  His  jan^  slightly 
dropped;  little  by  little  the  eyelids  fell, 
until  you  would  have  been  certain  they 
were  entirely  dosed.  The  colour  forsook 
his  fat  cheeks,  leaving  them  livid,  as 
though  from  instinctive  fear  of  his  danger. 
Brownie,  standing  apart  from  the  rest, 
looked  Uke  a  runner  awaiting  the  signal 
to  commence  a  race. 

The  spectators  seemed  to  be  fascinated ; 
not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  regular 
tick-tick  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Maud  stood  at  the  door  like  a  sentry; 
Mr.  Yaile  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from 
Mrs.  Northcott. 

Anderson  slipped  the  glass  ball  into 
his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  make  a  few 
passes  before  Mr.  Litton's  face,  and  now 
Brownie  realised  that  the  important  mo- 
ment had  almost  come. 

Her  determination  seemed  to  forsake 
her,  and  she  feared  lest  she  should  lose  her 
senses  just  when  she  so  greatly  needed 
their  entire  possession. 

But  the  thought  of  Clement  waiting, 
actually  within  the  house,  waiting  to  be 
called  in  and  congratulated,  brought  her  re- 
newed strength;  and,  as  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given,  she  was  ready  to  do  her  part. 

Quick  as  thought  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  black  silk  scarf,  with  its  ends 
knotted  together.  In  an  instant  she  had 
thrown  it  round  the  neck  of  the  uneon- 
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scioas  Mr.  Litton,  and  placed  his  right  arm 
within  it  The  small  table  was  wheeled 
in  front  of  him;  pens,  ink,  and  two  blank 
cheques  wwe  placed  xeady  to  his  hand, 
whilst  the  guests  looked  on  with  con- 
stantly increasing  wonder. 

A  single  interruption — an  exclamation 
of  disapprovid  might  have  aroused  Mr. 
Litton,  and  spoiled  all  Brownie's  plans. 
Mr.  Yaile  begsn  to  see  daylight;  Mrs. 
Northcott  was  his  old  friend  and  his 
respected  client,  but  his  sympathies  were 
at  present  with  Brownie. 

You  could  hear  Maud's  ring  tapping 
against  the  door-handle  as  she  hdd  it  in 
her  trembling  hand.  Anderson  looked  at 
Brownie  with  unfeigned  admiration.  This 
method  of  procedure  had  not  occurred  to 
him.  .Brownie  strove  to  speak ;  but^  at  first, 
the  words  refused  to  come  at  her  bidding. 

Four  minutes  had  gone,  seeming  to  her 
like  a  lif etima  Again  she  attempted  ut- 
terance, and  now  wiUi  better  success. 

''  Tills  is  a  cheque,"  she  said,  thrusting 
a  pen  into  Mr.  Litton's  left  hand ;  '*  you 
are  to  sign  it  with  the  name  of  John 
Northcott." 

Henry  Grayson  began  to  think  he  had 
spoken  too  soon.  He  might  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  judicial  function,  after  all. 

Mr&  Northcott  would  assuredly  have 
risen,  but  for  Mr.  Yaile's  restraining  hand. 

Sir  Edward  Spearing  was  a  strong  man, 
not  given  to  sentiment ;  but  a  great  lump 
r^se  in  hu  tiiroat,  nevertheless. 

They  all  awaited  the  result  of  Brownie's 
tremhUng  words  with  painful  and  highly- 
strung  anxiety.  She  had  herself  taken  a 
pen,  and  as  die  put  it  to  the  paper,  Mr. 
Litton — Ids  right  arm  securely  resting  in 
the  sling — wrote  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  perfect  ease,  the  name  of  John  North- 
cott at  the  bottom  of  .the  blank  cheque. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Northcott's  voice  rang 
through  the  room : 

"Walter!  Walter  I" 

She  had  not  even  yet  grasped  ihe  entire 
situation ;  but  she  saw  that  some  trick  was 
being  played  upon  her  brother. 

Mr.  Litton  started  violently,  dropped 
the  pen,  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 

'*WeU,  what  have  I  been  up  to  this 
timet*  he  exclaimed,  with  a  yawn,  as 
though  he  had  just  awakened  from  a  deep 
sleep.  "  Made  a  fool  of  myself,  eh  f  Any 
mora  xsadng,  Anderson  f   Who's  won,  eh  t " 

The  grave  faces  around  the  room  seemed 
to  startle  him,  and  looking  down,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  sling.  Tagging  at  it  violently, 
he  turned  as  grey  as  ashes,  and  started  up. 


'<  Some  cursed  trick  ! "  he  cried.  ''  Mary, 
you  have  let  them  fool  me.  Anderson,  I 
owe  you  one  for  this.  What  does  it  mean  1 
Margaret,  what  have  you  been  doing  f " 

Stepping  towards  the  table,  she  pointed 
to  the  cheque  which  he  had  just  signed 
with  his  late  brother-in-law's  name,  whilst 
Anderson  whispered  to  Sir  Edward  Spear* 
ing,  whose  wife  was  holding  a  smelling- 
bottle  under  Mrs.  Northcott's  nose. 

''You  have  shown  us  how  you  com- 
mitted the  forgery  last  May,"  said  Spearing. 
'*With  your  right  arm  rendered  useless, 
you  took  the  pen  in  your  left  and  readily 
wrote  Mr.  Northcott's  signature.  I  am  a 
magistrate.  It  is  in  my  power  to  order 
you  into  custody.  Unless  you  at  once 
make  a  full  confession  I  shall  do  so." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Northcott  had  re- 
covered consciousness,  while  Brownie 
looked  as  tixongh  Ab  would  lose  hers  at 
any  moment.  l 

<*  Walter,  Walter,"  pleaded  his  sister, 
"  say  something;  surely  there  is  something 
you  can  say.  You  were  always  un- 
fortunate, bat  never — never  wicked,  nor, 
as  I  knew,  left-handed." 

As  a  fact,  she  had  known  very  little 
indeed  of  her  brother.  He  had  arrived  in 
England  last  May  with  his  pockets  empty, 
but  with  his  brain  full  of  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  their  replenishment.  A  more 
successful  rogue  than  himself  had  enabled 
him  to  present  a  tolerable  appearance  at 
Eastwood ;  and  this  man,  whose  acquaint- 
ance had  been  made  on  the  voyage,  had 
actually  visited  him  at  Middleton  some 
months  before.  It  was  after  the  second 
fracture  of  his  arm,  ten  yean  ago,  tliat  he 
had  taught  himself  to  write  with  his  left 
hand ;  since  then  he  had  practised  the  art, 
until  he  became  perfectly  ambidextrous. 

He  had  arrived  at  Middleton,  in  the 
first  place,  without  any  definite  intention 
of  robbing  his  brother-in-law.  It  remained 
a  mere  question  of  opportunity,  and  upon 
breaking  his  arm  so  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Eastwood,  the  happy  thought  of  tibe 
forgery  had  occurred  to  him,  and  proved 
irresistible. 

But  Mr.  Litton's  little  game  wse  now 
played  oat.  He  was  too  much  of  a  cos- 
mopolitan to  have  retained  many  insular 
prejudices ;  he  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 

As  for  Sir  Edward  Spearing,  Mr.  Litton 
knew  that  he  was  playing  a  game  t>f  brag. 
He  also  could  play  at  this  game ;  he  only 
held  one  card,  it  was  true,  but  tihat  was  a 
trump. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said,  *'  a  word  with  you." 
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Bat  before  she  coald  tear  herself  from 
her  friends,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Clement  Disregarding  all  that  had  re- 
cently taken  pla^  conscions  only  of  the 
new  poeribilitiea  which  had  opened  np  for 
himself,  he  walked  straight  towards 
Brownie,  who  timidly  held  out  her  hand 
to  welcome  him. 

"I  don't  want  yon,"  said  Mr.  Litton. 
"  You  may  go  back  to  Mrs.  Oliver."  Bat, 
seeing  that  Brownie  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  Clement's  side,  he  thought  it  well 
to  continue:  "I  never  bear  malice,  Mar- 
garet   How  about  those  shares  now  f " 

''Here  is  the  cheque,"  she  answered; 
"but  before  I  give  it  to  you,  you  must 
make  a  full  confession." 
Mr.  Litton  did  not  lose  a  moment 
"  It  is  a  brave  man's  part  to  bow  to  the 
decree  of  destiny,"  he  said,  in  loud,  bom- 
bastic tones.  ''I  bow  to  mina  I  did 
make  use  of  certain  facilities  I  had  ac- 
quired in  another  land — yes,  I  did  cer- 
tainly write  poor  Northcott's  name.  I 
think  that  is  all  you  want!"  he  added, 
turning  to  Brownie. 

Clement  would  have  spoken,  but  she 
restrained  him ;  and,  pocketing  the  cheque 
as  he  went,  Mr.  Litton  left  the  room  and 
the  house,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  j 
disdaining  to  cast  even  a  single  word  to 
Mrs.  Northcott 

It  was  while  Maud  led  her  mother  away 
that  the  scene  occurred  to  which  Brownie 
had  so  confidently  looked  forward.  Con- 
gratulations poured  in  upon  Clement  from 
all  sides,  whilst  he  put  them  lightly  aside, 
exactly  as  she  had  foretold.  Henry  Gray- 
son, idone,  held  aloof  until  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Brownie  by  herself. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Mar- 
garet)" he  asked,  enlightened  by  the 
incidents  of  the  evening  on  more  points 
than  one. 
She  understood  him  only  too  well 
"Only  that — ^that  I  am  sorry,  Henry, 
and  that  I  am  sure  you  are  convinced 
of  Clement's  innocence  at  last" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
towards  Mr.  Yaile. 

"  You  have  seen  what  has  taken  place," 
he  said.  "The  rest  is  for  you;  there  is 
not  much  time  to  lose." 

"Thank    you,    Grayson  1"    exclaimed 
Clement,  overhearing;  for  a  moment  the 
t«ro  men  eyed  one  another,  then  their 
hands  met  with  a  hearty  clasp. 
Everybody  was  ready  to  go  now. 


*'  We  are  all  friends  here,"  said  Mr. 
Butterwortb,  pulling  down  his  woollen 
comforter  from  his  mouth,  "you  will 
not'  think  that  one  of  the  oldest  is 
taking  a  liberty,  Clement  Remember 
this;  your  crime  was  committed  long  be- 
fore the  forgery  of  your  father's  name.  It 
consisted  in  wasted  opportunities,  foolish 
extravagance,  and,  in  short,  in  a  total 
disregard  of  all  that  is  of  value  on  this 
earth.  Take  an  old  fellow's  advice ;  don't 
tempt  fortune  again,  you — ^you  may  not 
find  an  angel  to  save  you  a  second  tima" 

Clement  followed  his  friends  to  the 
door,  where  Anderson  was  the  last  to  bid 
him  good-night 

Upon  returning  to  the  drawing-room  he 
found  Brownie  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  fender,  as  she  stared  into  the  fire. 

"  Brownie,"  he  said,  taking  her  passive 
hand  in  his,  "  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  1 " 
"Please  don't  try,  Clement,"  she  an- 
swered, without  looking  at  him. 

"Suppose  that,  instead  of  thanking  you 
for  what  you  have  already  done,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  something  else— 
the  greatest  favour  of  all.  Brownie  1 " 

"I  don't  think  there  is  anytfaiug  else  I 

can  do,"  she  said,  slowly  shaking  her  head. 

"  You   can  try  to  give  me  your  love, 

Brownie.   I  am  not  worthy  of  it ;  but  yet  I 

ask  you  to  give  it  to  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied ;  then  she  turned 
and  frankly  met  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  Clement, 
don't  you  know  that  it  is  yours  already— 
that  I  gave  it  to  you  long,  long  ago  f " 

They  both  looked  very  guilty  when  Maud 
joined  them,  half  an  hour  later,  with  a 
message  from  her  mother,  that  Clement's 
room  was  already  prepared.  But  it  was 
late  before  he  sought  sleep  that  night. 

The  next  two  months  were  eventful  ones 
to  Clement  Northcott.  He  became  Henry 
Grayson's  partner ;  he  received  his  fortune 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  then  im- 
mediately relinquished  his  newly-acquired 
share  in  the  Brick-works  once  more  into 
Grayson's  hands.  And,  last  of  all,  one 
bright,  sunshiny,  January  morning,  he  led 
the  girl  he  loved— who  had  8hown|how 
well  she  loved  him — to  the  altar.     ,,, ,  ^*;!22d 

It  is  some  years  since  this  event  took 
place;  but  there  is  one  day  in  Clement's 
calendar  which  his  boys  will  never  fidl  to 
celebrate.  While  he  will  always  remember 
the  fifth  of  November,  and  Brownie's  auc- 
cess  with  her  plot 
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CHAPTER  II.      DINNER  AND  A  CRITIC. 

Court  Garden  was  in  its  way  a  perfect 
oountry  hoase,  and  the  Squire  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  his  tenants ;  but  to 
the  world  in  general  he  was  known  as 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison. 
This  was  his  title  of  honour,  and  he  was 
proud  to  accept  it.  He  always  showed 
the  same  imperturbable  front  to  the  world; 
whilst  his  wife  was,  on  the  whole,  like 
a  highly-cut  diamond,  many  sided.  She 
had  her  sprightly  mood,  her  sad  mood, 
her  religions  mood,  her  worldly,  her  play- 
ful, her  would-be  childlike,  and  her  pathetic 
mood.  No  one  had  yet  ever  found  out 
which  of  these  many  moods  was  most 
natural  to  her,  and  if  any  one  ventured 
to  decide  this  knotty  point,  he  soon 
avowed  himself  wrong. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Bannison's  dinner-parties 
were  always  pleasant ;  for,  in  spite  of  her 
own  personality  being  never  forgotten,  the 
Squire's  wife  was  not  unwilling  that 
others,  when  in  her  house,  should  shine  j 
and  as  she  had  a  kind  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity, in  spite  of  her  great  artificiality, 
she  somehow  made  opposite  elements 
lose  together  from  sheer  surprise  at  her 
audacity. 

To  describe  her  would  need  time ;  for 
how  can  pen  do  justice  to  the  various 
lights  and  shades  that  flitted  over  the 
pretty  face  of  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  f  Her 
age  coidd  not  be  guessed,  for  trouble  had 
never  made  wrinkles;  her  bright  eyes 
were    never    hidden    by    pince-nez    or 


spectacles,  though  she  was  known  to 
be  shortsighted;  her  teeth  —  were  they 
hers  except  by  purchase)— looked  like 
pearly  treasures,  and  were  so  often  ex- 
hibited when  she  smiled,  that  at  last 
one  learnt  to  expect  the  vision  just  as 
regularly  as,  but  more  frequently  than, 
the  cuckoo  of  a  Siviss  clock.  She  had 
no  grey  hairs,  though  what  aid  to  ever- 
lasting colour  she  used  was  not  revealed ; 
and  as  for  the  rest  of  her  appearance,  she 
was  not  tall,  but  rather  short  and  neat ; 
her  hands  were  plump  and  white,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  jewels  which 
had  descended  from  the  Eagles,  the 
Bennisons,  and  the  Eagle  Bennisons. 
These  precious  stones  were  unfailing  sub- 
jects of  conversation:  for  girls  were  of 
course  delighted  to  hear  that  this  diamond 
ring  had  once  belonged  to  Lady  Eagle 
when  her  husband  was  Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  that  the  present  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  had  inherited  it  through  dear 
Sir  Joseph  Eagle,  with  whom  she  had 
been  a  prime  favourite. 

But  enough  of  the  hostess,  for  dinner  is 
going  on,  and  the  Squire's  mutton  is 
being  eaten  and  praised,  and  Elva  Kestell 
is  listening  to  her  neighbours'  remarks 
with  a  smile,  a  really  natural  smile,  on 
her  lips.  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison's  cousin, 
George  Guthrie,  was  so  often  at  Court 
Garden  that  he  was  almost  one  of  the 
household;  and  Elva  was  glad  she  had 
been  taken  in  by  him  this  evening,  for 
she  was  in  no  mood  to  be  pleasant,  and 
George  was  glad  of  a  listener,  and  he  was 
always  good  company.  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  though  seldom  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  when  he  spoke.  He 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  having 
known  Elva  from  childhood,  they  were 
on    those  intimate  terms   which    are  as 
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delightful  as  they  are  rare.  They  called  eac  h 
other  by  their  christian-nameei,  and  ideas 
of  matrimony  never  crosied  their  minds. 

Elva  and  her  father  having  arrived  a 
little  late,  sha  had  not  mnch  noticed  &e 
other  gBB8t»i  till,  now  that  she  had  time 
to  look  round,  she  saw  a  stranger,  with  a 
clever,  nfioed  face,  talking  to  a  young 
lady  with  straw-coloured  complexion,  and 
hair,  eyelashes,  and  dress  of  the  same 
shade.  The  others  Elva  knew  well ;  there 
was  the  Honourable  Walter  Akister  and 
his  sister  Betta.  Lord  Qartmel,  their 
father,  was  dreamily  listening  to  Mrs. 
Bennison;  but  Elva  saw  that  he  was 
really  up  in  the  moon. 

George  Guthrie  saw  Elva's  glance,  and 
said: 

**  Isn't  my  dear  cousin  radiant  to-night  9 
but  it's  all  lost  on  his  lordship.  By  the 
way,  she  told  me  it  was  Amice  who  was 
to  be  my  lady,  and  that  I  was  to  make 
her  talk  about  the  world.  What  queer 
things  we  poor  bachelon*,  who  have  no 
idea  of  marrying,  are  given  to  do.  The 
other  day  a  mamma  said :  '  Dear  Mr. 
Guthrie,  you  are  such  a  safe  man,  now  do 
win  my  poor  Georgxe's  confidence,  and 
make  her  giye  up  young  Henry  Parker; 
You  know  he  has  nothing  a  year,  and 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  bachelor.' " 

George  Guthrie  slightly  imitated  the 
voice  of  the  fond  parent,  so  that  Elva 
could  not  help  laughing. 

"You  were  offended  by  the  word 
bachelor;  perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
have  to  congratulate  a  Mrs.  Guthrie — but 
that  would  be  funny  1 " 

"Funny;  why  funny,  pray!  That  is 
like  the  impertinence  of  the  young.  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  my  dear 
Elva.  A  man  of  my  age  can  offer  advice 
gratis,  and  expect  it  to  be  received  gra- 
ciously, and  my  advice  to  you  is,  don't 
marry  the  first  man  who  asks  you ;  if  you 
do,  you  are  sure  to  repent" 

"  I  hate  all  men  this  evening,"  said  Elva^ 
and  the  words  of  ''The  Current  Beader" 
rose  before  her  eyes.  "  They  are  so  con- 
ceited, so  prejudiced ! " 

"What  makes  you  so  indignant  this 
evening  %    Not  the  first  offer  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  only  a  snub.  I  want  to  do 
something  worth  doing  in  the  world,  and 
at  every  turn  I  am  stopped,  because  I  am 
only  a  woman." 

*'  *I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition!' 
Why  you  are  ambitious  and  rich.  Good 
heavens,  Elva,  what  terrible  fate  will  over- 
take you  1 " 


"  Don't  tease  me.  I  am  in  earnest.  I 
mean  to  begin  life  again." 

'*  Humph !  How  does  one  manage  that  t 
But  look  round  even  this  dinner  table, 
and  you  will  see  how  very  well  tfaa  world 
gets  on  without  grand  ideas  and  without 
brains.  We  will  leave  Lord  Carianel  out 
of  the  question,  he  is  all  brains,  but  his 
son  and  daughter — on  that  point  silence  1 
Then  my  dear  cousin,  she  has  no  bnlns ; 
but  she  appreciates  those  who  have.  See 
how  happy  she  she  is  this  evening  because 
she  has  a  new  lion." 

Elva  looked  up,  and,  curiously  enough, 
met  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  and  the  magic 
murmur  of  introduction  not  having  been 
pronounced,  she  looked  quickly  down 
again  without  any  look  of  recognition  ;  but 
ehe  felt  amazed  at  the  stranger's  pessonal 
notice. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  man  opposite 
— who  is  he  1 " 

"A  literary  man.  Some  day  I  shall 
become  one.  I  know  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  Put  on  in  general  company  a 
slightly  supercilious  look,  despise  your 
neighbours  without  saying  so  in  words, 
smile  when  they  give  their  opinions  about 
books,  have  abundant  notes  on  scraps  of 
paper  put  away  somewhere  for  a  future 
book,  and  never  give  a  direct  answer,  and 
— well,  then  you  are  a  full-fledged  literary 
man.    It  is  easy  enough." 

"  But  you  forget  the  book  that  is  pub- 
lished," said  Elva,  thinking  of  the  crushing 
review,  and  feeling  very  tiiankful  George 
did  not  know  about  it. 

"  Not  at  all,  that  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary ;  it  does  just  as  well  if  yon  review  Hke 
works  of  other  people." 

"  And  crush  them  I  " 

"  Or  prafaie  them,  if  written  by  a  firiend." 

"  Is  that  ever  done  1 " 

"  I  advise  you  to  try.  Only  first  make 
friends  with  the  gentleman  opposite ;  he  is 
a  reviewer." 

"A  reviewer!  What  is  his  name,  oris 
it  a  secret?" 

"A  secret!  I  should  imagme  not,  as  I 
see  his  name  often  in  'The  Current 
Reader.'  Ah,  you  were  not  introduced 
because  you  came  late,  and  my  cousin 
knew  you  were  to  be  posted  up  by  me." 

"  What  nonsense  vou  are  talking  this 
evening,"  said  Elva,  determined  not  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  lion. 

There  were  six  or  seven  men  who 
reviewed  novels  in  "  The  Current  Eeader," 
and  this  one  had  periiaps  read  the  review 
which  had  pained  her  so  much. 
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'*  Nonsense  1  You  are  not  oomplimen- 
tary  1  If  I  were  Lord  George  Oathne,  Mid 
yoa  a  young  lady  of  ton  and  fashion,  you 
woidd  think  me  cleveri  and  my  talk 
iiueinating.  What  is  it  Lear  says  9 
'Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices 
do  appear:  robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide 
alL'" 

''I  don'ii  suppose  reviewers  are  rich; 
they  can't  be,  or  they  wouldn't  be  so 
spitofal,"  said  Elva. 

**  Don't  be  sarcastic  I  Do  you  see  that 
my  cousin  cannot  hear  all  that  the  lion  is 
saying,  but  she  laughs  just  the  same.  I 
call  that  good  manners." 

''  I  call  it  being  unreal." 

"You  have  not  seen  much  of  society 
yet" 

"  I  have  had  about  six  months  of  it ;  I 
waited  for  Amice,  but  now  she  is  out  she 
won't  go  anywhere.  Mamma  doesn't 
understfoid  that  it  is  really  from  shyness." 

"  I  give  you  a  year  to  reform.  After  that, 
Elva,  you  will  not  say  what  you  think  j 
you  will  not  wish  to  do  something  which 
no  one  else  does,  and  you  will  not  stare  so 
much  at  literary  lions." 

Yes,  Elva  was  staring,  for  the  straw- 
coloured  lady  had  just  made  a  remark. 

"  Mr.  Fenner,  do  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
last  novel  you  reviewed." 

"What  did  she  call  himi"  said  Elva, 
trying  to  speak  naturally,  though  she  felt 
the  hot  colour  rush  to  her  cheeks. 

'^Fenner,  Hoel  Fenner.  Perhaps  you 
ha,Ye  never  noticed  his  name,  but  he  is  a 
rising  man,  only  at  Bushbrook  we  are  so 
ignorant  of  our  greatest  men.  In  that  way 
we  represent  the  world." 

"  Hoel  Fenner !  Yes,  I  have  seen  his 
name.     Why  did  he  come  here ) " 

"He  was  staying  witib  the  Heatons  at 
Saint  John's  Parsonage." 

**  Qoite  near  to  us,"  gasped  Elva,  for 
Sabt  John's  was  a  church  which  nestled 
m  a  fir  plantation  at  the  foot  of  the  Beacon, 
and  which  Mr.  E«gle  Bennison's  fathw 
had  built  for  the  scattered  hamlet  known 
as  Bushbrook  Mills.  Mr.  Heaton  and  his 
sister  were  both  dining  here  this  evening, 
and  had  asked  if  they  might  bring  Mr. 
Hoel  Fenner  with  them. 

George  Guthrie  found  Elva  so  silent 
after  this  that  he  turned  to?rards  his  other 
neighbour,  Miss  Heaton,  and  by  the  time 
the  ladies  left  the  room  he  had  discussed 
all  the  poor  of  Bushbrook  Mills,  with 
whom  the  amusing  bachelor  was  a  great 
favourite. 

When  the  last  sweep  of  the  last  train  had 


rustled  away,  there  was  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  manly  muscles ;  tiie  Squire  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  and  George  Guthrie  bent 
forward.  Walter  Akister  crossed  his^  legs 
and  turned  sideways;  the  decantws 
solemnly  went  round  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Parliamentary  train,  stopping  with  jerks 
at  each  station  to  discharge  contents,  and 
the  whole  manly  company  seemed  to  si^, 
''  Now  we  can  be  natural,  there  is  no  lady 
to  make  conversation  for." 

This  was  ungenerous  conduct,  for  in  the 
drawing-room  the  ladies  were  finding  each 
other  dull,  their  last  sallies  of  wit  being 
reserved  till  the  men  should  appear. 

George  Guthrie,  this  evening,  felt  more 
drawn  towards  the  stranger,  Hoel  Fenner. 
He  knew  all  the  Squire's  thoughts,  as 
translated  in  his  meagre  vocabulary,  by 
heart.  Walter  Akister  always  froza  up  his 
geniality,  for  that  young  man  was  shy  and 
not  very  good  -  tempered  ;  besides,  Mr. 
Guthrie,  who  was  as  clear-sighted  as  a 
woman,  had  discovered  that  young  Walter 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  looking  at 
Elva  Kestell,  and  he  bore  him  a  grudge 
for  this.  Lord  Cartmel  could  not  keep  off 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  for  long  together, 
and  George  Gathrie  had  no  turn  for  as- 
tronomy ;  but  the  stranew's  face  did  inte- 
rest him,  so  he  changed  his  place  and  went 
and  sat  by  him. 

<<You  have  no  wine,  Mr.  Fenner;  what 
shall  I  pass  you  ? " 

**  Thank  you,  no  more." 

'<  A  moderate  drinker  is  the  man  most 
denounced  jast  now,"  said  George  Guthrie, 
his  face  lighting  up  with  his  peculiar  smile 
of  quiet  amusement ;  **  one  expects  an  in- 
mate of  Grub  Street  to  be  aceompuiied  by 
a  large  bowl  of  punch  and  a  soaked  towel 
round  his  temples.  I  have  jast  been  telling 
Mias  KsBtell  that  if  she  ever  treads  the  path 
of  literature  you  are  a  man  to  be  feared." 

Hoel  Fenner  was  intensely  amuaed,  and 
this  look  suited  his  face  well  He  was 
certainly  handsome,  without  being  an 
Adonis :  tetll,  well-nutde ;  keen,  deep-set 
hazel  eyes;  hair  coming  rather  low  down 
on  his  broad  forehead,  a  moustache  that 
did  not  hide  a  well-cut  mouth,  and  a 
clean-shaven,  strongly  -  marked  chin  and 
contour.  His  hands  were  specially  notice- 
able in  that  they  were  delicately  formed 
and  yet  strong  in  appeM'ance — such  hands 
as  bom  surgeons  possess. 

*'  Miss  Kestell.  Was  that  the  name  of 
the  lady  on  your  right  1  It  must  have  been 
something  you  said  then  which  made  her 
look  at  me  so  severely.     Who  is  she  9    I 
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am  a  BtraDger  here.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Heaton  only  a  few  months.  We  met  last 
year  at  Zermatt,  and  he  kindly  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  him  in  his  lovely 
Vicarage." 

"  Every  one  about  here  knows  Kestell 
pke.  There  he  sits,  on  the  right;  has 
general  benevolence  written  on  all  his 
features,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  deserves 
it.  Has  made  heaps  of  money,  <  oof,'  our 
youngsters  call  it.  I  wish  you  literary 
men  could  find  out  the  derivation  of  slang 
words.  A  slang  Msx  MuUer  would  benefit 
mankind.  That's  by  the  way.  As  for 
Kestell,  he  has  got  all  the  county  business ; 
knows  everybody's  afifairs.  He's  getting  old 
now,  and  has  a  cousin,  Edward  Hope,  as 
partner ;  but  he  won't  be  equal  to  Kestell 
of  Greystone.  Through  his  wife,  the  latter 
is  connected  with  some  of  our  best  families. 
Oar  county  magnates  enjoy  a  fame  which 
you  in  London  seldom  get  He  has  only 
two  daughters.  The  family  lives  a  mile  or 
so  from  here,  in  a  houee  that  was  once  a 
large  mill,  but  is  really,  as  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  says,  a  'gem,'  now  Eushbrook 
House.  Elva  Kestell,  the  one  here  this 
evening,  is  the  elder.  If  the  mother  could 
take  them  out  in  London  we  ehould  soon 
lose  them,,  because  money,  you  know,  is 
better  than  beauty  in  these  days.  I  don't 
admire  Elva's  face;  but  I've  heard  people  say 
it  is  artistic.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
art.  The  other.  Amice,  weU,  entre  nous 
I  never  can  be  sure  that  she  is  quite  sound 
in  the  upper  storey  —  looks  at  you  with 
great  blue  eyes  that  make  one  feel  creepy. 
Now  you  know  the  family  history." 

*'  An  epitome  worthy  of  *  Lodge's  Peer- 
age,' "  said  HoeL  Then,  looking  across  at 
Mr.  Kestell,  he  added,  **how  comes  it  that 
he  is  such  a  rich  man  1  One  doesn't  expect 
solicitors  to  be  noted  for  riches." 

"I've  heard  people  make  that  remark 
before ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  been  lucky ; 
owns  some  mines  somewhere,  and  worked 
hard.  When  I  look  at  Kestell  I  feel  that 
he  is  a  living  reproach  to  me,  because 
I  was  born  lazy.  I  spend  months  here, 
because  my  cousin  Eagle  Bennison  says  I 
help  him ;  but  it's  a  matter  on  which  we 
differ." 

Hoel  was  really  amused  with  this  genial 
bachelor,  whose  face  beamed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fun,  or  assumed  one  of  the 
mock  heroic.  One  could  not  be  melancholy 
in  his  company ;  there  were  only  a  few 
who  knew  that  under  his  stout,  portly 
exterior  beat  a  heart  as  soft  as  any 
woman's. 


Here  the  Squire's  voice  was  heard  above 
the  general  din : 

"  Local  option  indeed !  You  can't  trust 
townsfolk  at  all ;  they  cannot  forget  their 
own  interests.  Money  getting  is  the  curse 
of  the  age." 

Mr.  Kestell's  answer  was  distinct : 

"  You  are  a  little  hard,  Squire,  on  men 
who  must  make  their  fortune  or  leave  their 
children  beggars." 

''  Kestell's  right,"  said  George  Guthrie. 
"We  who  have  fixed  incomes  are  ready 
enough  to  throw  stones  at  floating  capital" 

"  Still  it  is  true  that  our  British  conver- 
sation nearly  always  turns  upon  money," 
remarked  HoeL  "Even  our  literature 
seems  saturated  with  it.  Ten  novels  out  of 
twelve  turn  on  somebody's  fortune.  Love 
is  so  mixed  up  with  gold  that  we  begin  to 
doubt  its  separate  existence." 

"Here  you  speak  in  Elva'a  fashion. 
Miss  Kestell  has  always  visionary  ideas 
about  regenerating  man  and  woman,  and 
ends  by " 

"  By  what  ? "  said  Hoel,  who  had  bsen 
more  interested  in  Elva's  face  than  he  had 
cared  to  show. 

"By  some  very  commonplace  finale, 
which  shows  that  mortals  are  quite  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  their  own  theories. 
But  I  must  introduce  her  to  you." 

"Miss  Kestell  has  a  well-formed  head. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  that  in  London 
she  would  be  run  after." 

"For  her  money,"  added  George  Guthrie. 
'*No;  I  hope  better  things  for  my  pupil; 
she  and  I  have  quarrelled  ever  since  she 
was  five  years  old." 

When  the  gentlemen  trooped  into  the 
drawing-room,  looking  somewhat  sheepish 
and  awkward,  and  eager  to  be  lost  in  a 
crowd,  yet  quite  unable  to  accomplish  this 
feat,  George  Guthrie  drew  Mr.  Former  at 
once  toward  the  corner  where  Elva  was 
sitting. 

"  Elva^  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Fenner  to 
you.  He  believes  in  all  the  impossibilities 
of  life,  so  I  expect  you  will  agree 
perfectly." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Hoel,  taking  a 
chair  beside  her,  "I  have  a  firm  faith  in 
the  possible,  not  the  impossible ;  but  I  do 
strongly  object  to  making  money  the  theme 
of  every  novel,  newspaper  article,  and 
periodical  peroration." 

Hoel  accompanied  his  words  with  a 
smile,  which  few  women  ever  stood  out 
against ;  but  he  noticed,  being  by  nature  a 
practised  observant,  that  Miss  Kestell's 
face  remained  cold. 
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"  There  may  be  many  worse  thiDgs  than 
the  wiBh  to  make  money,  I  think.  Some 
peraons,  who  care  nothmg  about  riches, 
are  quite  as  insolent  as  the  purse-proud  men 
who  disgust  one  with  their  ostentation." 

This  was  such  a  curious  answer  to  receive 
from  a  young  lady  in  a  drawing-room,  that 
Hoel  took  a  yet  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
speaker.  Tes,  she  was  more  than  pictu- 
resque ;  the  head  was  well  posed ;  the  grey 
eyes  were  capable  of  varied  expression; 
the  mobile  mouth  and  clear  complexion 
were  all  noticeable;  but  Elva's  nose  not 
being  of  any  classical  form,  prevented  her 
from  becomiog  noted  for  beauty.  How- 
ever, apart  from  looks  there  was  a  certain 
passion  of  life  in  the  girl,  which  Hoel 
quickly  noted,  and  which  he  thought  very 
uncommon  in  one  so  youog.  He  took  the 
trouble  of  putting  her  crude  thought  into 
a  better  setting. 

*'  You  mean  that  insolence,  not  money 
getting,  is  the  sin  of  the  age.  It  is  a  new 
Idea,  and  I  shall  think  it  over." 

Elva  was  a  woman,  and  as  such  she  was 
flattered. 

'*I  meant  something  like  that;  but," 
more  hotly,  "I  am  afraid  to  talk  to  a 
eritia  I — I  see  your  reviews  in  'The 
Current  Eeader.' " 

"It's  weary  work  revievring  novels," 
said  Hoel,  little  guessing  that  he  was  heap- 
ing up  the  sum  of  his  iniquity. 

*'  I  suppose  it  must  be  from  the  way  you 
spoke  of  a  novel  this  week." 

''Which  one  was  thati"  said  Hoel, 
smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  this  girl's 
energy  and  unconscious  sarcasm. 

" « An  Undine  of  To-day.'  When  I  read 
it,  Mr.  Fenner,  I  pitied  that  poor  author. 
I  should  think  you  will  stop  all  his  future 
ideas." 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember.  But,  honestly, 
you  would  not  have  me  praise  such  crude 
work  %  The  lady — ^you  said  his,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  lady — must  have  written  out 
of  the  fulness  of  a  very  young  heait.  You 
forget  the  sacredness  of  art;  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  write  a  nove].  And  what  would 
happen  if  critics  praised  the  first  daub  of  a 
would-be  artist  —  called  it  equal  to  a 
Baphael?" 

Elva  had  made  the  effort  of  appearing 
natural,  so  that  it  never  entered  Hoers 
mind  he  was  speaking  to  the  author  of  the 
novel  in  question.  None  the  less  was 
there  war  in  Elva's  heart 

"But  clever  critics  see  the  promise  of 
fatare  good  work,  and  say  so ;  at  least,  that 
is  my  idea  of  a  good  critic." 


She  had  thrown  down  the  glove  in  good 
earnest;  but  again  she  saw  Hoel's  aggra- 
vating smile. 

"Have  you  read  'Amiel's  Journal') 
'  Plus  on  a  de  puissance  intellectuelle,  plus 
il  est  dangereux  de  mal  prendre  et  de  mal 
commencer  la  vie,'  he  says  in  it.  WeU,  we 
critics  are  doing  a  kindness  in  preventing 
people  from  beginning  badly  their  literary 
career.  Honestly,  if  the  diamond  is  still 
in  its  lump  of  blue  clay,  what  pleasure 
does  the  world  get  from  it )  Unless  the 
author  can  wash  off  the  clay  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  diamond  in  its  native  bed." 

"Wherever  it  is,  the  diamond  is  a 
diamond." 

"  I  see  you  are  bent  on  abusing  critics. 
Miss  Kestell.  I  must  accept  some  blame 
for  our  tribe ;  but  only  partially.  No  one 
can  write  words  that  will  have  a  moral 
value  unless  they  have  seen  life  under 
some  of  its  most  painful  aspects.  I  don't 
mean  the  turbulent  life  of  society  scandals; 
but  the  personal  life  of  conflict  in  the 
region  of  thought  A  life  of  sufiering, 
spiritual  suffering,  may  transform  people 
whom  the  world  call  prosperous.  I  fancy 
the  author  of  the  'ITndine'  has  never 
suffered,  bat  has  crude  ideas  of  what  she 
calls  'the  soul.'  By  the  way,  what  a  useful 
word  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  have 
hardly  any  understanding  of  the  word,  and 
but  a  slight  belief  in  the  reality." 

Elva  was  going  to  answer  vehemently ; 
but  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison 
tripped  towards  them,  showing  a  dissolving 
view  of  her  pearly  teeth. 

"Mr.  Fenner,  are  you  giving  some  of 
your  wisdom  to  dear  Elva  f  If  so,  I  don't 
like  asking  you  to  spare  her;  but  I  do 
want  her  to  come  and  sing  to  us.  You  and 
Amice  have  such  charming  voices.  My 
dear,  how  well  your  father  looks  this  even- 
ing. Such  a  noble  head,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Fenner  %    Gome  and  sing  '  Dreams,'  Elva." 

"Not  to-night  I  couldn't  sing,"  said 
Elva,  decidedly.  "  Miss  Akister  will  do  it 
much  better  than  I  can." 

"  Then  do  open  the  piano  for  her,  Mr. 
Fenner,"  added  Mrs.  Bennison,  when  Miss 
Akister  had  consented,  for  she  decided  that 
Elva  must  not  monopolise  the  lioxL 

Elva  remained  alone,  but  her  thoughts 
were  busy. 

"He  talks  beautifully;  but — no,  I  am 
sure  he  has  not  suffered.  I  can  see  tbat  in 
his  calm,  handsome  face.  He  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  himself  and  fancies  he  is 
always  right" 

"Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything  to 
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me? "  said  avoice  close  behind  her.   It  was 
Walter  Akister. 

Betta,  his  sister,  was  so  shy  aad  awh- 
ward  that  she  seldom  mixed  in  the  sodety 
of  Bashbrook,  having  to  keep  i^  her 
energies  for  the  scientific  friends  of  her 
father;  but  Walter,  who  had  the  misfor^ 
tone  to  be  both  unpolished,  and  queer- 
tempered,  often  strolled  down  to  the  valley 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  lawn 
of  Eashbrook  Hoaae  in  the  summer,  and 
on  the  pools  during  skating  time.  Only 
George  Guthrie  had  noticed  the  seeds  of 
his  admiration  for  Elva.  Certainly  she 
was  unaware  of  it,  and  would  have  laughed 
the  idea  to  scorn.  Walter  had  none  of 
the  glamour  in  which  a  son  of  a  noble- 
man is  supposed  to  be  usually  enveloped ; 
and  as'  for  the  word  lover,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  girl,  with  any  romantic 
tendencies,  to  associate  it  with  Walter 
Akister;  but,  unfortunately,  he  constantly 
looked  upon  himself  in  this  light,  without 
having  i^e  least  power  of  showing  it 
Even  now,  though  he  thought  Elva  looking 
beautifal,  his  tone  was  one  <rf.  rough  fellow- 
ship more  than  one  mixed  with  any  trader 
feding. 

"I.  can't  speak  across  a  room,"  said 
Elva,  not  tsJdng  the  trouble  even  to  smila 

Walter  was  easily  repulsed,  or,  rather, 
he  imagined  saccasm  where  none  was  in- 
tended. Elva  had  no  idea  of  repulsing 
him  any  more  than  if  a  boy  of  twelve  had 
addressed  her.  She  did  not  understand 
his  passionate  nature. 

''  I'm  going  to  London  to-morrow,  can  I 
do  anything  for  you )  What's  that  fellow 
been  saying  to  you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  is  a  literary  man." 

Elva  did  not  quite  like  Walter  Akistef  s 
tone. 

''They're  all  such  conceited  ^uck-up 
people." 

''Please  don't  tiJk,  there's  your  sister 
beginning  to  sing." 

Walter  moved  away  with  a  frown  on  his 
face.  He  was  angry  with  Elva  and  angry 
with  himself,  and  yet  he  could  not  accuse 
her  of  anything  unusual  Amice  always 
listened  to  him  patiently,  but  Elva  never 
pretended  to  encourage  his  visits. 

The  party  broke  up  early,  Mr.  Kestell 
being  the  first  to  make  a  move,  aa 
he  could  bring  forward  a  delicate  wife 
as  an  excuse.  In  the  hall  Elva  found 
Mr.  Fenner  standing  close  by  her  to 
help  her  with  her  wraps,  whilst  the  Vicar 
was  enveloping  his  sister  in  sundry  shawls 
as   they    were    walking    home.      Whilst 


waitbg  for  the  eaniage,  Hoel  again 
admired  Mr.  Eestell's  noUft  head;  No 
wonder,  thought  he,  that  Us  danghisc  is 
sogood-looking.  Elva  mea&bto  keep  silenoe^ 
but  her  father  remarked : 

"  I  shaU  be  deUghtedtf  lie  Heatoo  will 
bring  you  to  see  our  viewe^  tfaatis^  ii  jaa 
are  making  luiy  stay  here." 

Elva  sofUy  stamped  her  foot:  vdlli  inu 
patimoe.  How  very  tiresoBA.  her  hOMt 
was  to  ask  this  stranger  t 

"  Thank  you,  but  my  stay  is  short  here ; 
still,  I  think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  prettier 
neighbourhood.  It  comlnnea,  at  a  guide- 
book would  say,  *  perfect  natoze  and  per- 
fect art' " 

**  Then  you  are  not  entirely  in  love  with 
pavements?" 

"Noi  indeed,  I  used  to  live  in  the 
country  as  a  boy,  but  one  gets  aceustonted 
to  one's  surroundings.  Still,  I  know  some 
countoy  fellows  who  cannot  get  seeoneiled 
to  London.  I  made  the  acqnaintapetw  of 
one  a  little  while  i^o ;  he  ia  very:  dever, 
and  is  mastermg  all  sorts  of  things  in  his 
spare  time,  which  can  only  be  of  use  to 
him  in  London^  and  yet  he  told  me^Ae 
craving:  for  country  life  was  his  gMatest 
hindrance." 

'<  I  should  like  to  know  that  man,"  said 
Elva,  forgetting  ha  wra&  "  I  oonld  never 
bear  to  live  in  London." 

"  By  the  wi^,  I  tiiink  Jesse  Yieary  said 
he  came  from  this  county;" 

"  Jesse  Vicary  I  We  "knew  Urn  quite 
well,  his  sister  is " 

"Elvay  hereiatlie  carriage,  make  haste," 
said  Mr.  Kestell,  quickly  drawing  his 
daughter  away,  so  that  Htiel  could  only 
bow  and  turn  away. 

Elva,  once  comfortably  seated  by  her 
father's  side,  put  her  arm  through  his, 
and  fell  into  a  meditation,  so  she  .did  not 
notice  Mr.  KesteU's  unuscud  sileiibtr;'' 

Outside  the  beautiful  vidley  was  baAed 
in  soft  light,  every  now  and  then  the  over- 
hanging treea  plunged  them  into  deep 
shadow;  then,  when  they  emerged  into  a 
clearing,  they  could  see  theglinmier  of  the 
silent  pools  tiiey  were  passing. 

"Papa,  isn't  Bushbrook  a  perfect  place  ; 
can  you  wonder  that  Jesse  Vicary  pines 
for  it  1" 

There  waa  no  answOT,  and  Elva  turned 
quickly  towards  her  ftAae;  his  face  ei&- 
pressed  deep  thought,  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  heard  her. 

"Papa,  what  are  you  tlunking  off 
Don't  ask  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  to  Bushbrook. 
I  don't  like  him." 
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Mr.  Kestell  was  now  all  attention. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear.  I  was  think- 
ing of  something  Lord  Gartmel  wanted 
done  for  him.  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner,  oh, 
certainly  not,  I  do  not  maoh  cbob^  about 
these  literary  lions ;  they  suit  Mrs»  Eagle 
Bennfaon,  however." 

Mr.  Kestell  laughed,  and  Elya  wondered 
why  his  laugh  sounded  a  little  joyless. 

''Poor  old  dad,  you  are  tired;  you 
hate  parties.  WeU,  here  is  our  own  dear 
pool" 

"  And  make  haste  to  bed,  child,  so  as 
not  to  lose  your  roses  and  beeome  as  pale 
as  Anrice.     Good  night." 

ABOUT  OASTE. 

When  reoently  describing  "Th&  Mild 
Hindu,"*  we  promised,  wiUt  the  editor's 
permission,  to  give  some  further  notes  on  die 
subject  of  Oaste,  which  is  the  social  basis 
of  Hinduism. 

As  we  then  explained,  tfae^  word  ia  of 
Pottagueee  origin,  "casta"  having  been 
applied  by  the  early  Portuguese  conquer(M»: 
to  designate  the  peculiar  divisions  which 
they  ofaseryed  among  Hbe  people.  The 
Indian  word  is  "j^i/'  aiMl  *'jatibheda" 
means  the  distinction  of  races.  In  what 
foUows  we  take  the  authorities  we  have 
previously  quoted;  and  especially  Mr.  W. 
J.  Wilkins's  work  on  "  Modem  Hinduism." 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  caste,  any  more  than  pride  of  birth, 
is^  or  has  always  been,  confined  to  the 
BSndus.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
very  dearly-defined  caste  system,  and  the 
trade-gidlds  of  medisdval  Europe  reflected 
the  same  principle.  It  is  one  of  heredity 
of  faculty,  or  sanctity,  or  rank,  or  occupa- 
tion; but  it  is  not  necessarily,  and  cer- 
t«nly  does  not  now,  imply  any  difference 
of  race.  In  the  beginning,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  caste  in  India  had  a  racial 
basisL 

There  are  four  great  parent  Oastea: 
the  Brahman,  theoretically  sprung  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahma;  the  Kshatriya, 
qnrung  from  Us  arms ;  the  Vaishya,  sprung 
from  his  tlugh;  and  the  Sudia,  sprung 
from  his  feet-  To  Brahmans,  according  to 
the  Dharma-Shastra  of  Manu,  were  confided 
the  duties  of  reading  the  Yedas,  of  teach- 
ing, sacrificing,  and  assisting  others  to 
sacrifice,  of  giving  alms,  and  the  very 
pleasing  one  of  receiving  gifts.    To  the 

*  See  All  thb  Tbab  Hound,  Volume  T.,  Third 
Series,  page  890. 


Eehatriya,  the  duties  ass^ned  were^  to 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice, 
to  read  the  Tedas,  and  to  shun  women. 
To  the  Vaishya  the  duties  assigned  were, 
to  keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  bestow  charify, 
to  sacnfioe,  to  lend  money  at  interest,  and 
to  carry  on  trade.  To  the  Sudras  it 
was  asMgned.  to  serve  all  other  superior 
Castes  idthout  deioeciating  their  worth. 
Thus,  at  the  beginning,  we  see  a  shaq> 
division  into  the  priestly  and  schdariy 
class;  the  soldier  and  gentleman  dass; 
the  farmer  and  trading  class;  and  the 
substratum  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water — the  **  plebs  "  of  the  Eoman,  Uie 
"  churls  "  of  the  Saxon  races. 

There  is  another  aocount  of  the  four- 
fold origin  of  the  Hindu  race — ^that  tbe 
castes  sprang  fr<»n  the  four  Yedas;  but 
that  wUch  we  have  given  is  the  one 
most  commonly  cited. 

In  Muir's  ''Old  Sanskrit  Texts"  we 
have  a  more  scientific  explanation  of  tha 
chief  caste^  The  reMgions  developement  of 
India  is  attadbed  tiirough  the  course  of 
three  thousand  yea«s  to  the  word  Brahma. 
Tins  conoeption  might  be  taken  as  the 
standard  for  estimating  tlia.  progress  of 
thought  directed  to  divine  things,  as  at 
every  step  taken  by  the  latter  it  has 
gained  a  new  form;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  always  embraced  in  itself  the 
highest  acquisition  of  the  nation.  The 
original  signification  of  the  word  Brahma, 
as  we  easily  discover  in  the  Yedic  bjrmns,  is 
that  of  pra^yer — not  praise  or  thanksgiving, 
but  the  invocation  which,  with  the  force  of 
the  will  directed  to  God,  seeks  to  draw 
Him  to  itself  and  to  receive  satisfaction 
from  Him.  From  this  oldest  sense  and 
form  of  Brahma  was  formed  the  masculine 
noun  Brahma,  which  wbb  the  designation 
of  those  who  pronounced  the  prayers,  or 
performed  the  sacred  ceremonies ;  and  in 
nearly  all  the  passages  of  the  Etg  Veda,  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  this  word  must 
refer  to  the  Brabminieal  caste,  this  ntore 
extended  sense  must  b&  substituted  for 
the  other  more  limited  one.  From  this 
sense  of  the  word  Brahma,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  convert  this  offerer  of 
prayer  into  a  particular  description  of  the 
sacrificial  priest ;  and  so  soon  as  the  ritual 
began  to  be  fixed,  the  functions  which 
before  were  united  in  a  single  person,  who 
both  prayed  to  the  gods  and  sacrificed 
to  them,  became  separated,  and  a  priest- 
hood interposed  itself  between  man  and 
God.  In  many  places  of  the  liturgical 
and  legal    books    the   promise  of  every 
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bleBsiog  is  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  prie&t  by  the  king.  Inasmuch  as  he 
supports  and  honours  the  priest,  the  latter 
ensures  to  him  the  favour  of  the  god& 
So  it  was  that  the  caste  of  the  Brahmans 
arose  and  attained  to  power  and  considera- 
tion. First  they  were  only  the  single  do- 
mestic priests  of  the  kings;  then  the 
dignity  became  hereditary  in  certain 
families;  fiaally  a  union,  occasioned  by 
similarity  of  interests  of  these  families  in 
one  larger  community,  was  effected;  and 
all  this  in  reciprocal  action  with  the  pro- 
gress made  in  other  respects  by  theological 
doctrine  and  religious  worship. 

This  theory,  then,  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption that  in  process  of  time  the 
spiritual  authority  came  to  exceed  that  of 
the  temporal,  and  the  position  of  the  kings 
and  priests  was  reversed.  *'  If,''  says  Uie 
work  we  have  just  quoted,  "if  we  take 
into  account  the  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  which  this  class  possessed,  in 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  conceded  to  or 
usurped  by  them,  and  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  it  is  not  dif&cidt  to  compre- 
hend how,  in  such  a  period  of  transition, 
powerful  communities  should  arise  amongst 
the  domestic  priests  of  petty  kings  and 
their  families,  should  attain  to  the  highest 
importance  in  every  department  of  life, 
and  should  grow  into  a  caste,  which,  like 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  middle 
ages  of  Christianity,  began  to  look  upon 
secular  authority  as  an  efflaence  from  the 
fulness  of  their  power,  to  be  conferred  at 
their  will ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  numerous  Royal  families  should  sink 
down  into  a  nobility  which  possessed, 
indeed,  the  sole  right  to  the  kingly  dig- 
nity; but  at  the  same  time,  when  elected 
by  the  people,  required  inauguration  in 
order  to  their  recognition  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  were  enforced  above  all  things 
to  employ  only  Brahmans  as  their 
counsellors  " 

Here  we  have  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  probable  origin  of  the  two  highest 
castes—the  priests  and  warriors;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  creation  of  a 
third  caste  of  cultivators  and  merchants 
would  be  indispensable.  As  for  the  fourth 
caste,  the  Sudras,  it  is  noticeable  that  they 
differ  from  all  the  others  in  one  important 
respect :  they  are  not  permitted  to  sacri- 
fice, or  to  read  the  Yedas.  It  is  therefore 
conceived  that  they  were  not  originally 
part  of  the  Hindu  system  which  came  from 
the  north,  but  were  engrafted  into  it,  and 
were  originally  either  the  Aborigines  of 


the  country,  or  the  descendants  of  previous 
invaders.  At  any  rate,  the  Sudras  repre- 
sent a  conquered  race,  and  have  remained 
servile. 

The  reader  has  now  both  the  traditionary 
and  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  caste,  and  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
reoognish)g  that  which  is  the  more 
probable. 

In  the  Scripture  of  Manu  it  is  written  : 
"Three  Castes,  tiie  Brahman,  Eshatriya, 
and  Yaishya  are  twice-born ;  the  fourth, 
the  Sudra,  once-born;  there  is  no  fifth." 
Then  the  writing  declares  as  outcasts  the 
descendants  of  iidxed  marriages  of  members 
of  the  four  castes — such  offspring  being 
regarded  by  Manu  as  the  offscouring  of 
the  earth.  A  list  of  out-caste  tribes  is 
given,  with  their  pedigrees,  which  shows 
that  they  are  all  the  descendants  of  some 
who  were  once  in  the  castes.  Such 
people  are  collectively  called  Dasyas — or 
slaves. 

Caste  as  described  in  the  Sacred  Books 
is  not  as  it  now  exists,  however  rigidly  the 
sacred  injunctions  and  definitions  may 
have  once  been  observed.  The  Brahman 
is  still  superior  to  all;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  Brahman  would  proceed 
on  the  assumption  of  the  Dbarma-Shastra, 
that  he  is  superior  to  all  law,  even  to 
moral  law,  when  it  clashes  with  his  worldly 
interests. 

Nor  is  the  intermaxriage  of  castes  al- 
together prohibited  by  custom,  however  it 
may  be  by  precept.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  members  of  different  castes  married  in 
the  time  of  Manu,  perhaps  even  more 
freely  than  now,  for  in  olden  time,  if  a 
man  of  one  caste  took  a  wife  from  another 
caste,  the  punishment  did  not  fall  upon 
the  offenders,  but  upon  the  children,  who 
were  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  lowest 
caste  of  their  parents.  But,  nowadays,  it 
is  the  parent  who  loses  caste  by  marrying 
beneath  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bengal,  the  pure 
Eshatriyas  and  the  Yaidbyas  are  almost 
extinct,  and  of  the  four  original  castes 
only  the  Brahmans  and  Sudras  now  re- 
main. But  the  present  caste  of  Sudras 
consists  really  of  the  descendants  of  mixed 
castes,  according  to  the  old  law  by  which 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  descended 
to  a  caste  below  that  of  the  lowest  of  the 
two  parents.  This  system  is  changed  now, 
as  we  have  said;  but  how  it  operated  of 
old  may  be  seen  in  the  classification  of  the 
Vaidya  and  Kayastha  sub- castes,  which 
now  include  the  most  of  the  well-to-do 
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Hindus  in  Bengal,  as  Sadras.  The  Yaidyas 
are  snpposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
offspring  of  a  Brahman  father  and  Yaishja 
mother;  and  the  Kayastha  are  supposed 
to  be  descended  from  a  Yaishya  father  and 
a  Sadra  mother.  Both  rank  as  Sudras,  as 
do  also  the  Chandala — the  lowest  caste  of 
all — descended  from  a  Sndra  father  and  a 
Brahman  mother. 

Theoretically  everywhere,  and  practically 
m  a  great  many  places,  the  Brahman 
remains  supreme;  but  only  among  the 
yery  ignorant  is  he  regarded  as  almost 
divine.  All  Brabmans,  of  course,  are  not 
priests ;  but  this  caste  supplies  the  priest- 
hood. The  Pojari  Brabmans  are  those 
who  perform  religious  services  for  pay- 
ment; and  they  are  rather  contemptuously 
looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow  Brab- 
mans. The  Guru,  whose  functions  were 
explained  in  our  previous  article,  is  often, 
but  not  necessarily,  a  Brahman.  When  he 
is  a  Brahman,  he  is  a  very  important  person 
indeed,  and  receives  a  large  amount  of 
reverence.  What  we  mean  is,  that 
Brabmans  are  respected  for  their  biitb, 
not  for  their  employment;  and  that  the 
respect  among  low-caste  people  is  pro- 
found. They  have  been  known  to  lift  the 
dust  from  off  a  Brahman's  feet,  and  place 
it  upon  their  heads,  and  even  to  drink  the 
water  in  which  a  Brahman's  feet  have 
been  washed.  The  sanctity  of  the  superior 
being  may  have  some  charm,  but  it  ia 
more  ofben  the  fear  of  his  curse,  and  of 
his  supposed  influence  with  the  gods,  that 
moves  the  baser  vessel. 

According  to  the  Sacred  Books,  there 
are  four  stages  in  the  Brahman's  life  to  be 
systematically  observed  with  piety;  that 
is — the  Brahmachari,  or  student-stage, 
when  he  is  to  engage  in  religious  exercises 
from  dawn  till  dewy  eve,  practise  many 
abstinences,  and  undergo  many  penances ; 
the  Gbrihastha,  or  householder  stage,  when 
he  chooses  a  wife  with  much  pains,  and 
has  to  practise  many  minute  and  laborious 
rites  and  ceremonies  too  tedious  to  narrate ; 
the  Yanaprastha,  or  meditative  stage, 
when,  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  he  has  to 
leave  family  and  worldly  affairs,  go  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  live  on  herbs  and 
rootsi,  and  spend  his  time  in  reading  the 
Yedas,  in  acts  of  penance,  and  in  con- 
tinuous meditation ;  the  Sanyasi,  or  ascetic 
stage,  when  further  austerities  are  pre- 
scribed, but  meditation  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  the  exception  now  for  the  Brahman 
to  follow  all  the  directions  for  all  those 


four  periods.  The  system  has  been 
modified  greatly,  although  there  are  still 
Brahmans,  who,  when  growing  old  and 
infirm,  will  hand  over  their  property  to 
their  sons,  and  betake  themselves  to 
Benares,  or  some  other  sacred  spot,  there 
to  await  their  end  in  peaceful  inertia.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Brabmans  living  in  towns  are  less  careful 
of  the  laws  of  Manu  than  are  those  living 
in  the  country,  where  superstition  is 
stronger. 

Each  caste  has  its  district "  Dal,"  or  com- 
mittee, which  considers  any  reported 
violation  of  the  caste  rules,  and  pronounces 
sentence  in  case  of  proof.  The  offender 
must  either  submit  to  the  punishment 
decreed,  or  be  outcasted.  In  the  latter 
case,  none  of  the  members  of  the  caste  will 
visit  him,  or  eat  with  him,  or  allow  their 
sons  to  marry  into  his  family.  The  Dais, 
however,  differ  in  rigour;  and  those  of 
Calcutta  permit  their  members  to  violate 
rules  which  are  held  severely  binding  else- 
where. This  explains  why  some  Hindus 
will  sit  down  at  table  with  Europeans,  while 
others  think  themselves  defiled  if  they  are 
even  touched  by  a  European.  Again,  the 
voyage  to  Europe,  which  once  meant  ostra- 
cism, may  now  be  expiated  in  many  of  the 
Dais  by  a  very  mild  process  of  purification. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  says  that  in  Bengal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more 
orthodox  Dais,  Hindus  may  do  almost 
anything  they  wish,  except  receive  Christian 
baptism ;  and  that  even  as  regards  that, 
some  of  the  pundits  have  argued  that  there 
is  nothing  against  it  in  their  scriptures. 

The  authority  of  the  Dal,  neverthe- 
less, remains  very  potent,  and  can,  in  some 
cases,  rise  superior  to  civil  law.  Thus, 
by  civil  law  in  India,  it  has  been  enacted 
that  a  Hindu  widow  may  re-marry ;  yet, 
the  power  of  prejudice  wielded  by  the  Dais 
has  rendered  this  law  practically  a  dead- 
letter. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  caste  system  draws  its  distinctions. 
The  Yaidyas  and  Kayasthas  of  Bengal  are 
by  caste-law  Sudras.  Yet  they  are  re- 
garded as  gentlemen,  and  Brabmans  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  equal  terms,  except 
that  they  will  not  eat  with  them  nor  inter- 
marry with  tbem.  But  a  Brahman  will 
drink  water  which  has  been  brought  by 
Yaidya  water-carriers,  although  he  is  for- 
bidden to  drink  water  from  a  vessel  that 
has  been  touched  by  people  of  au  inferior 
caste. 

Again,  the  Bengal  Brabmans  are  divided 
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into  several  Srenies,  or  clasBes,  such  as 
Bauries,  Barenders,  Yaidiks,  and  Sap- 
tagatis,  with  anbdiviBions  of  these^  sach  as 
Kolins,  ^  Srotiyas,  and  Yangsajas.  The 
sabdiviaions  will  exchange  hospitalities, 
bat  will  not  intermarry.  The  Srenies  will 
do  neither. 

"Somethnes/'  aaya  Mr.  Wilkins,  <<in  a 
European  honaehold,  in  India,  theae  caate 
diatinctiona  preaent  themaelvea  in  a  ladi- 
croua  light.  If  a  Hindu  Eervant  ia  aent  for 
anything,  from  a  child  to  a  letter,  that  ia 
in  the  handa  of  a  lowcaate  aervant,  the 
article  cannot  be  taken  direct  from  the 
hand  of  the  one  who  haa  it.  It  must  be 
laid  down  on  the  ground  or  whatever  ia 
near,  and  taken  up  by  the  other.  There 
must  be  no  peraonal  contact,  nor  muat 
they  touch  the  aame  article  while  the 
hand  of  the  low-oaate  peraon  ia  upon  it, 
or  they  are  defiled. 

"  Hindu  aervanta  will  not  object  to  aa- 
aiat  in  removing  a  piece  of  furniture  with 
Chriatiana ;  but  if  a  sweeper  or  other  low- 
caate man  attempta  to  touch  it,  they  will 
at  once  turn  away.  Of  course  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  man  does  not  wish  to 
do  anything,  or  is  ordered  to  do  what  he 
regarda  aa  the  work  of  another  aervant,  he 
pleada  caste  difficultiea  where  these  rulea 
do  not  at  all  apply." 

Ostracism,  by  decree  of  the  Dal,  is  not 
necessarily  permanent.  That  ia  to  aay,  a 
man  who  haa  been  excommunicated  may 
often  regain  admiasion  to  hia  caste  by  a 
money  payment  to  provide  a  feast  for  the 
dead,  or  by  undergoing  some  purifying 
ceremoniea. 

When  we  come  to  an  attempt  at  claasi- 
fying  caste  the  atatiatics  are  bewildering. 
Thua,  Dr.  Wilaon,  who  filled  two  portly 
volumea  with  detaila  of  the  Brahman  caate 
alone,  dividea  thia  leading  caste  into  twenty- 
five  classea.  But  the  aubdivisions  of  theae 
claaaea  are  infinite ;  and  it  was  eatimated 
by  Sherring — author  of  ''Hindu  Tribea 
and  Castes'^ that  there  are  one  thouaond 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-aix  aeparate 
Brahminical  tribea. 

Popularly,  the  Brahmans  are  divided 
into  ten  great  Septs — five  on  the  north 
and  five  on  the  south  of  the  Yindhya 
mountains  j  but  the  very  first  of  the  nor- 
tltem  Septa  consists,  according  to  the 
Pundit  Badha  Krishna,  of  four  hundred 
and  sizly-nine  classes. 

Theae  several  varieties  of  the  Brahman 
caate  are,  although  all  wearing  "the 
Sacred  Thread,"  and  calling  themselves 
"  twicc-bom,"  reaDy  separate  castes  aa  far 


aa  aocial  relationa  are  concerned.  There  is^ 
no  moie  fellowahip  between  them  than 
there  ia  between  aome  Brahmana  and  acme 
Kahatriyaa  (or  Rajputs,  aa  they  are  gene- 
rally called  now).  The  aacred  caate, 
indeed,  ia  no  longer  a  compact  unit; 
Brahmans  follow  every  employment,  from 
the  prieata  of  Benarea  and  the  pundits  of 
Behar  to  the  potato-growing  peasants  of 
Oriaaa. 

Sk  W.  W.  Hunter  inf  orma  ua  that,  in 
many  parta  of  India,  Brahmana  may  now 
be  found  earning  their  livelihood  as 
porters,  ahepherda,  cultivatora,  potters^  and 
fiahermen,  iJongaide  of  othera  who  would 
rather  atarve  than  demean  themaelvea  by 
manual  labour,  or  touch  food  prepared  by 
a  man  of  another  caate. 

The  aame  writer  aaya  that  in  1864  he 
saw  a  Bridiman  fdon  trying  to  atarve 
himaelf  to  death  on  account  of  acruplea  aa 
to  whether  the  birthplace  of  a  North- 
western Brahman,  who  had  cooked  hia 
food,  waa  of  equal  sanctity  with  hia  own 
birthplace. 

The  mixed  castes  still  form  the  great 
body  of  the  Hindoo  population,  and  tiiese 
mixed  castes  are  practically  trade-guilds  as 
well  as  aocial  organiaations.  In  the  census 
returns  of  1 881,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
different  castea  are  mentioned  in  Bengal 
alone ;  and  according  to  this  census  report 
we  learn  that  at  least  thirty  castes  are  repre- 
sented in  every  community  in  the  province 
— other  districts,  of  course,  having  a  larger 
assortment.  Taking  these  thirty  indis- 
pensable castes,  we  find  the  population 
made  up  thus :  The  Brahman,  who  has  a 
home  in  every  hamlet  either  as  priest  or 
teacher,  or  in  some  superior  service ;  the  Baj- 
put  (Kshatriy  a)  plays  a  similar  sectdar  part ; 
the  Baniya  is  the  money-lender ;  the  Barhi 
is  the  carpenter,  and  the  Teli  is  the  oilman, 
without  whom  no  village  can  get  al(»g ; 
the  Chamar  skins  the  cattle  and  mends 
the  shoes  of  the  people,  while  his  wife 
officiates  as  midwife;  the  Dhobi  is  tiie 
washerman,  and  the  Napit  is  the  barber; 
the  Karmakar  is  the  blacksmith ;  the 
Kumhar  the  potter;  the  Madi^  and  the 
Kandu  are  the  confectioners  and  cooks; 
the  Sunri  sells  wine,  and  the  Bami  md 
Tamoli  prepare  and  sell  the  pan-leaf  and 
betelnut,  ao  beloved  of  nativea;  the 
Tanti  and  Jngi  weave  the  clothea  for  the 
village  j  the  Mali  auppliea  vegetables,  as 
also  plumes  for  the  local  shrine,  and  the 
Dom  and  Hari  are  the  scavengers  and  the 
genezttl  sanitary  supervisors,  ^aidea  theae 
there  wOl  be  the  Eaibartha  farmer,  the 
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Ghralla  cow-keepor,  the  Mallah  boatman, 
tba  Tevi  fishecman,  the  Eahar  palkie- 
beuer,  the  Kaywtha  accountant  and  scribe, 
and  the  Bhniny a  and  the  Ehawar  labourers 
Mid  fidd  hands. 

Soeh  are  lome  of  the  complexitfes  of 
the  Hindu  eoaimiinity — ^the  caste  system, 
whidi  had  an  ethical  basis,  resolving  itself 
wm  yntj  much  into  a  classification  of 
employments,  divided  by  jealous  barriers 
and  veltgious  prejudices. 

Bat  iMsides  aubdiraion  into  new  castes, 
there  is  always  a  process  of  amalgamation 
and  eleration  going  on.  Thus  the  Rajputs 
(or  old  Kshatdyas),  who  number  ftv^ 
hundred  and  ninety  separate  tribes,  in 
difSarent  paorts  of  India^  have  absorbed 
many  warlite  non- Aryan  tribes  in  out- 
lymg  pro¥inces,  and  large  bodies  of  aliens 
are  said  to  ha¥e  been,  from  time  to  time, 
incorporated  with  the  Brahmans.  The 
lower  castes  i^iain  have  frequently  changed 
their  iHieapatioBB,  and  raised  themselves  in 
the  M<ml  scale.  The  old  Yaishyaa  hav^ 
handed  otbt  the  tillage  of  the  s<m  to  the 
Sudcasy  and  hare  become  the  merchants 
and  bisiken  of  India  In  Southern  India 
the  goldsmith  caste  resisted  the  claims  of 
the  Brahmans  to  be  the  true  spiritual 
guides,  and  renaming  themaelves  Achar- 
yas,  or  religious  teachers,  assumed  the 
sacred  thread.  The  Dattas,  a  division  of 
the  Ki^astha  or  water-caste  of  Bengal, 
onee  laid  ekim  to  rank  next  af  ttf  the  Bn^h- 
naaa,  and  although  tbsy  did  not  succeed 
in  it,  they  did  miounce  the  former  low 
pesitfoii  they  had  occupied  in  Hindu 
dasdfication.  The  Shabras,  a  degraded 
caste  of  Eastern  Bengal,  formerly  engaged 
in  s^rit-seUiDg,  have  raised  themmlTes 
into  a  respectable  agrtcultural  caste ;  and 
tke  Talis,  an  oil-pressing  caste  of  Dacca, 
have  forsaken  their  hereditary  calling,  and 
beeomn   important    grain-merchants    and 


It  k  in  these  changes  that  we  see  what 
Snr  William  Hunter  calls  the  plasticity,  as 
well  as  the  rigidity,  of  caste.  *'Its 
plaaticiW  has  onabled  caste  to  adapt  itself 
to  wiMy-separated  stages  of  social  pro- 
gi«MS|  aiid  to  incorporate  the  various 
MasiieA  dements  which  nu^e  up  the 
Indkn  people.  Its  rigidity  has  given 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  corporate 
body  thus  formed.  Hinduism  is  internally 
leosdy  coherent,  but  it  has  great  powers 
of  resistance  to  external  pressure.  Each 
caste  is  to  econe  extent  a  trade-guild,  a 
mittaal  assurance  society,  and  a  religious 
seet.     As  a  trado-union,  it  insists  upon  the 


proper  training  el  the  youth  d  its  craft; 
regulates  the  wages  of  its  members ;  deals 
with  trade -de^quents;  and  promotes 
good-feUowdhaf)  by  social  gatberhigs.  The 
famous  fabrics  cd!  mediaaval  ladia,  and  the 
chief  local  indastoies  in  onr  owa  day,  ware 
developed  under  the  supervision  ei  caste 
or  trade-guilds  of  this  sort  Bnch  guilds 
may  still  tie  fesmd  in  wauxj  parts  of  India, 
but  not  always  with  the  same  complete 
developement" 

In  fact,  both  the  rigour  and  the  general 
character  of  the  caste  system  have  under- 
gone much  modification  through  time^  and 
especially  under  the  English  occupation. 
The  principles  which  it  embodies,  and  the 
prejudices  which  it  fosters,  cannot  be 
eradicated,  save  by  slow  gradation;  but 
the  process  is  afoot,  although  we  must 
not  forget  that  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of 
tile  last  awful  mutiny  in  India  was  the 
false  report  that  the  English  Government 
intended  to  abolish  casta  The  English 
Government  will  never  intend  or  attempt 
anything  of  the  sort ;  but  English  example 
and  intercourse  may  do  what  neither 
decree  nor  legislation  would  ever  do. 
Hindu  gentlemen  are  now  coming  freely 
among  us,  to  study,  to  travel,  and  for 
trade.  They  go  back  more  or  less 
Europeanised  in  feeling  and  habit ;  and  it 
is  this  sort  of  leaven  which  will  probably 
have  more  effect  in  destroying  caste,  than 
aU  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries. 
Indeed,  the  caste  prejudice  is  often 
ludicrously  preserved  by  Hindu  converts 
to  Christianity. 

No  nation  can  progress  properly  with 
such  trammels  and  barriers  as  a  caste  pre- 
serves; and  the  best  friends  of  India — 
those  who  look  forward  to  her  taking  a 
great  and  glorious  part  in  human  history 
— are  those  who  most  ardently  desire  its 
abolition.  It  has  been  a  serviceable 
system,  but  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  is  now  an  anachronism. 


FROM  AFAR. 

Go  thou  thy  waj.    I  do  not  seek  to  ihare 

The  path  which  Gk>d  hath  girt  with  flowers  for 
thee, 
It  liei  before  thee  wrapped  in  sunshine  fair, 

To  know  thee  happy  is  enough  for  me. 
If  thou  art  safe,  and  sheltered  in  the  ark 

Of  blessed  home  from  earthly  stress  and  strife, 
It  is  enough  for  me,  far  off,  to  mark 

God's  smile,  and  love's,  complete  thy  noble  life. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  see  thee  share 

Life's  banquet  with  thy  dearest,  crowned  with 
flowers ; 
No  sigh  of  mine  shall  vex  the  scented  air. 

No  tear  of  mine  shall  mar  thy  happy  hours. 
I  ask  not  for  the  children's  bread,  nor  crmnb 
Oast  to  the  dog  whose  love,  like  mine,  is  dumb  I 
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I  ask  for  nothinff,  dear,  but  tbis— but  this — 

Free  leave  to  loye  thee  all  my  lone  life  through ; 
But  if  God  set  a  limit  to  thy  bliss. 

And  change  joy's  roses  to  grief's  bitter  rue, 
Then  give  me  leave  to  whisper  in  thine  ear 

Of  love  that  lingers  in  a  faithful  heart, 
That  holds  thee,  lorn  and  lonely,  dearest— dear, 

Of  love,  whose  idol  and  whose  crown  thou  art ! 
Nav,  nay,  I  dream  1    Shall  I  forecast  for  thee 

Tears  and  a  stricken  heart  ?    Now  God  forbid  ! 
I  love  thee,  dear,  it  is  enough  for  me.— 

What  Ues  within  the  solemn  future  hid, 
Who  knows?    I  know  whatever  the  years  bring 

round 
To  thee  and  me,  love  will  be  faithful  found  ! 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

A  COMING  TYPE. 

I  HAVE  lately  given  an  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  Samael  Dingley,  and 
men  of  his  character,  from  the  lifo  of  rural 
England.  He  and  hia  type  are  virtually 
gone,  and,  if  we  are  to  put  any  faith  in 
the  utterances  of  a  ceitain  school  of  social 
reformers,  no  successor  will  arise  to  take 
his  placa  According  to  these,  the  feitile 
fields  of  England  must  soon  revert  to 
Nature,  and  hecome  swamp,  and  heath, 
and  forest,  the  haunt  of  the  otter,  the 
bittern,  and  the  red-deer,  while  their  for- 
mer inhabitants  labour  at  starvation  wage 
in  the  towns,  when  they  are  not  in  receipt 
of  union  relief.  Now  and  then  a  high 
cfficial,  armed  cap-^pie  with  those  statis- 
tical weapons,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
weapons  of  proof,  breaks  a  lance  with  these 
dismal  prophets;  but,  let  him  prove  his 
point  ever  so  clearly,  he  will  never  bring 
conviction  to  their  souls,  seeing  that  this 
would  mean  the  upsetting  of  their  darling 
theories.  It  may  be  granted  that  propo- 
sitions based  on  statistics  alone  should  be 
received  with  caution ;  but  propositions, 
like  those  of  the  platform  fanatic,  should 
never  be  received  at  all  if  one  wants 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  in 
question. 

To  do  the  social  reformer  justice,  he  is 
not  satisfied  merely  with  standing  up  and 
declaring  that  there  is  an  evil,  namely,  the 
unnatural  growth  of  the  town  population 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  village.  He 
is  quite  ready  to  propound  a  remedy,  nay, 
a  dozen  remedies,  for  the  mischief.  He 
supports  numerous  societies,  each  with 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  paid  secre- 
tary, to  carry  out  his  ideas;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  evil  in  question,  he  is  loud  of 
speech  in  favour  of  "leading  back  the 
working-classes  from  the  sttfiiDg  town  alley 
to  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  and  fixiog 
them  on  the  soil." 


The  picture  he  draws  of  a  sturdy  terri- 
torial democracy  is  a  fascinating  one,  and 
one  very  likely  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  inex- 
perience; but  my  late  observations  down 
at  Shillingbury  taught  me  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  misleading,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment will  certainly  wait  upon  those  who 
take  action  believing  it  to  be  correct. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  theorists 
do  not  in  this  instance  condescend  to  be 
practical  for  once  in  a  wa^,  and  to  start  by 
acquiring  a  little  truthful  information  upon 
one  or  two  matters  which  must  be  im- 
portant factors  in  any  problems  of  '*  lead- 
ing'' or  '* fixing''  they  may  be  about  to 
consider. 

There  is  much  good  work  to  be  done  in 
other  places  beside  the  platform  —  that 
structure,  indeed,  often  appears  to  be  over- 
weighted and  over-crowded — and  a  con- 
tingent of  workers  of  both  sexes  might 
very  well  be  spared  to  go  down  into  the 
Midlands  or  Eastern  Counties  and  collect 
information  on  such  subjects  as  these : 
First,  whether  there  is  anything  like  land- 
hunger  among  the  peasants  who  are  yet 
left  in  the  country.  Second,  whether  a  life 
of  toil  on  a  patch  of  ground  can  be  held  up 
in  colours  alluring  enough  to  entic3  out  of 
the  towns  those  who  are*  there  earning 
only  a  scanty  liviog.  And,  third,  whether 
the  English  labourer,  urban  as  well  as  rural, 
after  hearing  a  correct  description  of  that 
Continental  syfetem  of  small  farms,  which 
is  generally  held  up  as  the  prime  panacea, 
has  exhibited  any  desire  to  live  the  life 
which  the  French  or  Belgian  peasant 
lives. 

Judging,  however,  from  the  spirit  in 
which  faddists  of  all  schools  treat  the 
views  of  their  opponents,  there  is  little 
hope  that  such  an  embassy  as  the  one 
suggested  above  will  ever  be  sent ;  or,  if 
sent,  that  its  report  would  help  the  solu- 
tion of  the  matter  in  hand.  Some  one 
with  a  taste  for  paradox  once  declared 
that  the  only  people  to  nxake  a  movement 
march  are  those  who  steadily  refuse  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  other  aide  to  a 
question  beside  the  one  they  advocate. 
Whether  our  social  reformers  are  making 
their  movement  march  or  not^  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  they  are  certainly 
doing  their  best  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the 
paradoxical  person  quoted  above. 

One  day  during  my  late  visit  to  Shil- 
lingbury I  went  over  to  Pudsey  Heath,  a 
favourite  natural  history  hunting  ground  of 
mine  in  former  days,  and  as  I  walked 
back  I  fell  into  that  not  over  cheerful 
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mood  which  so  often  ensues  when  one 
re-seeks  the  haunts  of  one's  youth  and  sets 
to  work  contrasting  the  present  with  the 
past.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  stalwait 
young  fellow,  hoeing  in  leisurely  fashion 
amongst  the  green  wheat  of  the  field  on 
which  I  was  trespassiDg  From  the  evi- 
dence of  my  nose  I  gathered  that  he  had 
recently  been  smoking ;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  pipe  when  I  came  up.  I  noticed, 
however,  a  stealthy  movement  of  his  hand 
towards  his  pocket,  and  there  was  a  lower- 
iog  look  in  his  eye  as  if  he  resented  my 
interruption ;  though  why  a  man  shouldn't 
smoke  while  wheat  hoeing  I  could  not 
understand,  supposing,  of  course,  that  hQ; 
could  afford  to  pay  for  his  tobacco.  4' 

I  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day— 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind — and  the  young  man  grunted,  and 
gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eya  I  asked  him  severiJ 
commonplace  questions;  but  I  only  got 
back  monosyllabic  answers.  I  showed 
that  I  knew  something  about  the  district, 
and  of  farming  as  well,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  young  man's  mouth 
entirely.  At  last,  trifling  to  a  certain 
extent  with  strict  veracity,  I  stated  that  I 
was  come  into  these  parts  to  write  a  report 
for  a  London  journal  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  this  statement 
loosened  his  tongue.  The  young  man  had 
evidently  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  modern  newspaper 
press. 

In  spite  of  the  ready  working  of  my 
talisman,  I  saw  that  I  must  feel  my  way 
along  very  delicately.  I  was  AiUy  con- 
scious that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  my  new  masters,  one  of  those  who  in 
future  will  call  the  tune  while  I  pay  the 
piper;  and  I  remembered  also  that  the 
normal  attitude  of  the  rustic  mind  is 
one  of  suspicion.  I  began  artfully  by 
talking  about  the  crops,  remarking  what 
fine  promise  of  harvest  there  was  in  the 
wheat  he  was  hoeing,  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  I  supposed,  before  long,  he  him- 
self would  be  hoeing  his  own  wheat  on 
his  own  ground. 

Iliomas  Kirk,  for  this  I  understand  was 
the  young  man's  name,  straightened  his 
back  and  bent  on  the  handle  of  his  hoe 
preparatory  to  conversation. 

''  Ah  1  I  see  what  tale  you  ha'  got  hold 
on,"  he  began.  "  You're  come  down  about 
these  here  allotments." 

I  replied  that,  though  the  question  of 
allotments  was  not  the  prime  cause  of  my 


journey  into  those  part?,  yet  it  was  one  in 
which  I  had  ever  taken  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  that  I  looked  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  system  as  the  one  solution 
of  our  present  social  and  industrial  diffi- 
culties. In  short,  I  found  myself  talking 
in  such  a  strain  as  would  have  led  any  one 
to  believe  that  I  passed  most  of  my  time 
in  the  company  of  social  reformers  of  the 
school  already  alluded  to. 

"  Ah,  you  folks  up  in  London  may  know 
a  sight  about  most  things ;  but  if  ^at's  all 
you  know  about  allotments,  you  ha'  got 
summut  to  learn  yet,"  said  Thomas  Kirk. 
"  'T  'pear  to  me  to  be  a  rum  'un  as  them 
.folks  as  live  in  town  and  don't  know 
whate  from  barley — you  ain't  such  a  big 
fule  as  most  on  'em,  you  ain't— should 
know  so  much  better  what  is  good  for  us 
'an  we  know  ourselves." 

I  confess  that,  more  than  once,  this  very 
isame  idea  had  struck  me  while  listening  to 
the  discourse  of  certain  good  friends  of 
mine.  On  one  occasion  I  ventured  to  put 
it  forward ;  but  I  was  immediately  crushed 
by  the  remark  that  I  was  a  retrogressive 
advocate  of  a  policy  of  laissez  faire,  so  I 
lapsed  into  silence. 

"  Just  afore  last  'lection  time  there  was 
a  sight  o'  t£jk  about  'em,  and  there  was  a 
lot  o'  chaps  as  was  fules  enough  to  think  as 
they  would  get  a  bit  o'  land  for  nothin'. 
I  wouldn't  mind  havin'  an  allotment  at 
that  rate,"  said  Thomas,  with  a  bellow  of 
laughter  at  the  wit  of  his  remark. 

"  But  what  a  man  gets  for  nothing  is 
seldom  any  good  to  him,"  I  remarked. 
"What  we  get  by  hard  work  is  what 
benefits  us." 

"I  don't  hold  with  that  nohow,"  said 
Thomas,  making  a  vicious  chop  at  a 
thistle.  "  There's  BQly  Dawes,  as  kept  a 
little  shop  down  town,  had  a  nice  little  bit 
o'  money  left  hfm  from  a  brother  o'  his  as 
went  to  the  North.  Bill  ha'  gav'  up  his 
shop,  and  don't  do  nothin'  from  one 
week's  end  to  another.  He  got  his  two 
pound  a  week  for  nothin',  as  you  say,  and 
I  can't  see  as  it  ha'  done  him  any  harm ; 
and  there's  Squire  Winsor,  he  get  his  rent 
without  workin'  for  it,  and  the  Parson,  he 
take  his  tithe  and  do  'mazin  little  work,  as 
far  as  I  can  see." 

I  somehow  felt  that  Thomas  was  getting 
the  better  of  me  on  this  particular  ground; 
so  I  harked  back  to  the  now  historic 
battle  cry  of  '*  Three  acres  and  a  cow," 
giving  him  a  general  outline  of  the  won- 
derful results  achieved  by  the  hard-work- 
ing peaeanlry  of  other  lands.     "But,"  I 
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remarked,  by  way  of  qualification,  "it  ia 
only  done  by  veiy  hard  work.  The  people 
I  hare  been  telling  you  about  work  much 
harder,  I  fancy,  than  moat  English 
hbourem." 

•'That's  the  ticket,''  said  Thomas. 
'*Them  as  never  did  a  stroke  o'  work  in 
their  lives  are  alius  a  tellin'  of  qs  what  a 
fine  thing  hard  work  is.  I  ain't  over  fond 
o'  hard  work  myEelf ;  no  more  woiM  you 
be  if  yon  took  a  turn  at  grass  cuttin'  to 
mow  an  acre  a  day." 

<'But  H  makes  aU  the  di£ference,"  I  said, 
"whether  you  work  for  yourseU  or  for 
another  nnn." 

" '  Tain't  no  good  working  for  yourself 
you  don't  get  nothin'  for  your  labour; 
There's  them  chaps  over  at  Newton  Sod 
bury,  they  ha'  all  on  'em  got  allotments, 
and  one  on  'em  told  me  t'other  day  as, 
arter  workin'  all  his  spare^Mme  when  he 
might  ha'  been  a  sittin'  a  doin'  o'  nothin', 
and  spendin'  nobody  knows  what  over  seed, 
he  sold  his  crop  o'  taters  for  half-a< 
sovereign.  They  can  grow  taters  down  in 
l^e  Fens  cheaper  'an  we  can  grow  'em  here, 
80  what's  the  use  of  our  sweatin'  ourselves 
for  nothin' 1" 

This  speech  proved  William  to  be  a 
political  economist.  Perhaps,  indoed,  be 
had  attained  to  that  level  of  intelligence 
without  knowing  it.  Hie  doctrines  were 
as  sound  as  anything  one  could  ever  hear 
at  a  Cobden  Club  dinner,  it  had  been  a 
puzzle  to  me,  before  this,  how  it  was  that 
so  many  of  the  social  reformers  I  had  met 
were  of  the  straitest  and  most  scientific  of 
Gobdenites  as  far  as  principles  went ;  but 
only  so  far.  Whenever  the  promotion  of 
any  of  their  pet  schemes  called  for  the 
adoption  of  some  practice  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principles  above  mamed, 
they  took  up  this  practiise  witfiout  a 
blush. 

For  instance,  those  reformers  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  in  their  ft&vourite 
fldieme  d  "fixing  the  labourer  on  the 
soil,"  cast  to  the  winds  the  principle  that 
we  should  work  to  produce  whatever  our 
stcrronnding  most  favours.  Well  primed 
with  the  last  sixpenny  hand-book  on  spade 
husbandry,  they  ideally  put  the  ]ai)ourer 
in  possession  of  his  patch  of  ground ;  asid 
then— also  ideally— set  him  to  work  to 
make  Ills  fortune  by  cultivating  mustard 
amd  cress,  or  sun*  flowers,  or  asparagus,  or 
gooseberries,  or  tome  other  such  crop  as 
easily  produced  and  «s  easily  taken  to 
market 

I  fully  expect  before  long  to  eome  across 


a  hand-book  demonstrating  that  the  way 
out  of  our  present  condition  of  congestion 
and  depression  will  only  be  fbimd  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  of  the  ^ine  and 
the  olive  on  the  Welsh  hills. 

"  And  you  was  a  talkin'  about  the  people 
over  the  wat^,  in  fiereign  parts.  If  a  man 
can  get  a  livin'  ofif  an  acre  o'  land  it  must 
be  Tory  different  land,  or  tiiey  must  h«ve 
very  different  weather  to  what  we  have 
heve.  You  ha'  been  in  them  parts,  I  sup- 
ose,   and  can  tell  us  how  they  nuioage 


pos< 
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''I  don't  think  the  soil  u  better, 
ere  is  eertainly  more  sunshine." 


but 


"  Ah,  that's  just  what  it  is.  If  70a  get 
un,  you  can  grow  anything.  Bat,  even 
as  it  is,  they  have  to  woric  pnttgr  hard, 
haven't  they  ? " 

I  replied  in  tfas  afiELmuctive,  and  ga^ro 
Thomas  Kirk  an  account  of  Uie  workiBg 
day  of  the  Fvench  or  Bdgian  peasant  and 
his  wife ;  of  the  strenuous  toil  wUdi  began 
before  sunrise,  and  lasted  tUl  after  sumnt ; 
of  the  dogged  resolve  that  not  a  day  should 
pais  wt&out  a  few  pence  bdng  added  to 
the  family  hoard ;  at  the  purse  that  was 
always  made  for  the  daughter's  marriage ; 
and  of  the  shelter  and  support  for  which 
the  parent  or  grandparent  never  a^ed  in 
vain.  Thomas  aaked  me  many  questions 
on  every  conceivable  point,  and  seemed 
only  moderately  satiafiiKi  with  the  answers 
I  returned;  and  he  gave  a  sniff  of  con- 
tempt, I  fancied,  when  I  told  him  that  the 
institution  of  "out -door  relief"  was 
unknown  in  France.  Probably  he  deemed 
it  a  very  poor  sort  of  countiy,  where  a 
man  abstained  from  beer  and  tobaooo  in 
order  to  support  his  fatiier  and  mother,  as 
compared  with  his  own,  where  he  can, 
with  a  little  perseverance,  cast  that 
burtiien  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
connnunity. 

I  tried  hard  to  induce  Thonuw  Kirk  to 
let  me  know  whither  his  ambitioai  was 
tending,  and  what  might  be  the  diief 
objects  of  his  desire ;  but  I  found  it  haid 
to  get  anything  like  a  positive  stateinent 
from  him.  On  one  pointy  a  negative  one, 
he  was  quite  decided.  I  Mdced  him 
whether,  at  the  next  election,  he  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  any  candidate  1^0 
would  be  ready  to  support  a  bill  lor  *^Ooii- 
tinentalieing"  our  rural  districts,  by  bring- 
ing him  and  his  Hhe  into  the  condition  of 
the  French  peasant,  whose  life  I  had  jOBt 
described.  Thomas  looked  at  m«  steadily 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  he  thought  I  was 
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jokiog,  and  then  said  that  he  didn't  know 
a  sight  about  lawa,  and  them  aa  made  'em; 
but  one  thing  he  did  know,  and  this  was 
that  no  Member  o'  Parliament  would  ever 
make  him  work  fourteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  whether  he  was  to  work  for  a 
master,  or  for  himsel£ 

I  have  several  times,  since  my  interview 
with  him,  fancied  that  Thomas  Kirk, 
agricultural  labourer  though  he  was,  was 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
prick  of  poverty  to  be  of  much  service  to 
my  friends  of  the  platform.  He  was  well 
dad;  his  healthy  face  and  sturdy  frame 
told  no  tale  of  want  of  food;  he  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  whiff  of  tobacco, 
and  his  work,  as  he  chopped  leisurely  a1 
the  thistles  and  docks  in  that  fresh  April 
air,  seemed  little  more  than  pleasant 
exerdse.  His  position  certainly  is  not  an 
ideal  one.  The  element  of  Socialism  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law — the 
tacitly  acknowledged  principle  of  which  is, 
that  the  man  who  is  idle  and  drunken 
enough  to  fall  into  want,  may  call  upon 
his  Uirifiy  and  sober  fellow-citizens  to 
support  him — ^has  crushed  out  of  him  that 
sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  so  essentially  EnglisL 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  he  would  regain 
this  through  the  possession  of  one,  two,  or 
ten  acres  of  land,  in  Heaven's  name  let 
him  have  them.  Thomas  Kirk,  as  I 
found  him,  does  not  paiticniarly  object  to 
a  sauntering  kind  of  labour,  for  a  low  rate 
of  wages,  and  he  will  never  make  a  struggle 
for  independence  if  he  sees  that  inde- 
pendence is  only  to  be  obtained  by  hard 
work. 

As  I  said  good-bye  to  Thomas  and 
walked  away,  I  saw  plainly  that  he  was 
not  a  social  reformer  of  the  newest  pat- 
tern. He  exhibited  an  obsolete  desire  to 
know  all  about  the  special  remedy  which 
his  town  friends  are  now  prescribing  for 
him  before  he  would  say  that  it  was  good 
or  bad,  lierein  showing  his  inferiority  to 
thtae  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  having 
lived  in  Bloomsbury  or  St.  John'e  Wood 
all  their  lives,  naturally  know  everything 
about  inial  economy.  There  is  nohesita- 
ti(m  about  diem.  The  pkn  which  fits 
theb  theory  is  the  right  one,  and  there  is 
no  more  to  be«dd  in  the  matter.  There 
is,  however,  one  little  flaw  in  the  main- 
spring of  this  wonderful  machine  of  theirs, 
which  will  soon  become  apparex^,  should 
the  machine  ever  be  set  in  motion.  They 
assume  tiiat,  when  Thomas  Kirk  is  wound 
iq»  and  set  going  on  his  new  patch  of 


land,  he  will  fall  to  and  work  his  fourteen 
hours  a  day  just  like  Jacques  Bonhomme 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel;  but, 
bearing  in  mind  the  talk  I  had  with  him 
tiM,  day  in  the  wheat  field,  this  assump- 
tion appears  to  be  a  very  bold  one,  and 
one  which  I  should  refuse  to  grant — even 
to  a  lady  social  reformer. 

Since  my  return  to  town  I  have  often 
wondoasd  how  it  is  that  some  of  these 
well-meaning  restless  peonle  do  not  leave 
awhile  their  platforms  and  preachbg,  and 
try  to  make  an  impression,  by  practical 
illustration,  on  John  Bull's  stolid  brain. 
They  are  always  girding  at  him  fox  his 
^j^|jbtuseness  and  insensibility  to  ideas,  and 
.^Being  such  an  one  as  he  is,  what 
'^  bonder  is  there  that  he  should  decline  to 
accept  their  theories,  however  symmetri- 
cally constructed  1  Let  them,  for  once, 
descend  to  pxiptice.  Let  a  married  couple 
out  of  their  ranks  hire  a  cottage  and  the 
requisite  quantity  of  land,  and  go  and 
cultivate  it,  and  live  as  they  are 
always  exhorting  Thomas  Kirk,  to  live. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  let  them  give  to 
the  world  their  experience,  both  as  to  how 
they  liked  the  life,  and  what  manner  of 
balance-sheet  they  have  to  show.  A 
practical  example  like  this  will  come 
within  the  range  of  John  Bull's  powers  of 
perception,  and  will  help  their  movement 
on  more  than  ten  years  of  speech-making, 
if  it  prove  successful,  and  they,  at  idl 
events,  ought  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  suc- 
cess. I  could  name  several  couples  amongst 
the  advanced  thbkers  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  physical 
power,  albeit  a  little  pasty-faced  and 
smoke-dried  through  long  residence  in 
London,  and  for  them  the  experiment 
suggested  above  would  be  little  more  than 
a  prolonged  country  holiday,  with  a  sense 
of  duty  fulfilled  thrown  in.  But  I  fear,  in 
spite  of  all  our  progress,  that  people  now- 
adays take  to  preaching  in  preference  to 
practice  quite  as  readily  as  they  Mi  in  the 
reign  of  King  Solomon. 


IN  A  GONDOLA. 


"  G6ND0LA,  Signer,  Gdndola ! "  That  is 
the  cry  from  a  dozen  brown,  hearty  throats, 
at  the  wayfarer  who  approaches  the  side  of 
the  embsnkment  by  the  Doge's  Palace  in 
Venice.  This  is  the  prime  gondola-stand 
of  the  city.  Some  of  the  boats  are 
beautiful  creaturea  You  know  a  perfect 
gondola  is  supposed  to  be  animate;  and 
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therefore  I  may  discass  it  as  if  it  were  a 
liviBg  being.  The  silvery  glitter  of  the 
prow,  or  "ferro,"  with  its  big  metal 
hatchet,  cloven  in  the  shape  of  teeth, 
carves  towards  you  like  the  stately  head  of 
a  swan.  Then  the  wood-work  of  your 
cabin,  though  black  as  coal,  is  carved  not 
inelegantly.  A  brazen  coronet,  mounted 
in  front  of  the  cabin,  will  give  yon  a  patent 
of  nobility  as  long  as  you  use  the  gondola. 
And  if  it  is  cold,  as  it  well  knows  how  to 
be  in  Venice  ere  the  summer  suns  blaze 
upon  the  water,  the  black,  woolly  sheep- 
skin, which  is  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
respectable  boat,  may  help  to  keep  you 
warm. 

A  moment  after  you  have  taken  youi^ 
seat,  you  feel  yourself  swinging  smoothly 
round  j  and  you  are  fairly  afloat  in  the 
lagooD.  At  first  the  sensation  is  a  little 
odd.  A  gondola,  you  know,  is  built  with  a 
designed  lean  to  one  side.  It  is  also  very 
thin  in  the  boards;  and  its  curve  is  so 
precise,  that  only  the  smallest  possible 
extent  of  the  middle  outer  framework  lies 
on  the  water.  You  sit  in  it,  therefore, 
as  if  you  were  in  the  hollow  of  a  feather 
which  has  fallen  concavely  into  a  pool. 
And  your  sinewy,  good-natured  oarsman 
finds  it  so  easy  to  propel  you,  thus  lightly 
poised,  that  he  sings  withal  as  he  works, 
shows  his  teeth  to  you  in  an  amiable  grin 
whenever  you  look  his  way,  and  proffers 
all  the  information  about  Venice  and  her 
magnificence  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
simple,  unlettered,  but  home-bred  Venetian 
to  afford. 

Soon,  however,  the  odd  seneation  is  quite 
displaced.  The  awful  thought  that  there 
was  some  likelihood  of  "  mal  de  mer  **  in  a 
gondola,  and  on  water  calm  as  a  farmyard 
duck-pond,  passes  away  for  good  and  al). 
The  fascination  of  the  gentle  seesaw 
grows  stronger  every  moment;  and  as, 
stretched  at  full  length,  with  your  head 
reclining  against  the  sheepskin,  and  your 
feet  resting  on  the  foot-stool  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  cabin,  you  glide  up  the 
waterways  and  down  them,  you  begin  that 
love  for  Venice  which,  in  a  week  or  two, 
will,  as  sure  as  death,  develope  into  in- 
fatuation. 

Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  muni- 
cipality of  Venice  will  permit  the  gondolas 
to  be  as  gay  as  they  used  to  be.  It  was 
with  the  old  Venetians  as  with  our  dames 
and  gallants  of  the  sixteenth  century :  as 
their  wealth  waxed  they  grew  most  uncon- 
scionable in  their  personal  adornments.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  senator's 


wife  to  carry  a  hundred  thoueand  ducats' 
worth  of  trinkets  strung  about  her  fair 
form.  In  domestic  life  silver  and  gold  plate 
became  fashionable  with  the  rich;  and 
here,  likewise,  much  good,  marketable 
coin  was  locked  up,  to  the  detriment  of 
trade  in  the  most  commcTcial  city  of  the 
world.  Luxury  in  furniture  naturally  in- 
volved luxurious  fittings  for  the  family 
coaches — the  gondolas.  Thus  it  chanced 
that  the  cerulean  waters  of  the  canals  were 
made  bewitching  by  multitudes  of  fantastic 
shapes  in  gold  and  silver,  the  cabins  and 
decks  of  which  charmed  the  eye  with  their 
brocades,  and  silks,  and  satins,  in  purple 
and  crimson,  yellow,  scarlet,  green,  and 
gold. 

What  a  blend  of  colours  one  might  have 
seen  from  the  Rialto  Bridge  any  day,  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago  1  The  contrast 
between  those  times  and  ours  is  somewhat 
humbling.  The  bridge  itself  is  improved 
into  ft  handsome  stone  erection,  still  massed 
with  a  double  row  of  shops  and  booths. 
But  the  outlook  of  the  present  time  is 
relatively  dull.  Half-a-dozen  black  ser- 
pentine gondolas,  filled  with  American 
travelling-trunks,  will  be  seen  winding 
their  laborious  way  to  the  railway  station. 
A  steamboat  or  two  will  shoot,  with  dis- 
tressful output  of  smoke,  from  one  pier  to 
another  in  their  perambulation  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  And,  perhaps,  one  big 
barge  will  creep  heavily  and  slowly  into 
full  sight,  laden  with  hay  cut  from  the 
mainland  meadows,  and  brought  into 
Venice,  not  for  the  consumption  of  her 
horses — since  she  has  none — but  for  the 
kine,  who,  in  many  a  shed,  supply  the  city 
with  their  milk. 

The  Senate  of  Venice  placed  an  embargo 
upon  what  it  conceived  to  be  an  injurious 
display  of  luxury.  Thenceforward  the 
gondolas  put  on  black,  and  in  black  they 
have  mourned  ever  since.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  the  present  civic  rulers  of  the  place, 
descendants  of  greater  forefathers,  who 
ruled  a  realm  instead  of  a  city,  may  just  as 
well  repeal,  or  nullify  by  example,  a  law 
which  nowadays  holds  rather  by  force  of 
custom  than  because  of  its  actual  legality. 
There  will  be  fewer  "palaces"  to  let  at 
absurdly  trivial  rentals,  when  Venice  is 
made  more  attractive  by  the  aid  of  charms 
which  are  less  suggestive  of  the  graces  of 
mere  decay. 

*<  Will  you  go  out  on  the  water  or  in 
among  the  '  canaletti,'  signoi ) " 

"  Why,  out  on  the  lagoon,  to  be  sore ! " 

Upon  such  a  day — for  it  is  warm  spring 
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weather — ^it  were  a  thousand  pities  to  grope 
between  tall  houses,  in  a  stream  of  almost 
stagnant  water  no  wider  than  a  Midland 
ditch. 

And  BO,  with  a  fresh  catch  of  song,  of  a 
freer  and  more  breezy  kind,  befitting  the 
broader  arena  of  our  excursion,  Jacopo 
turns  the  **  ferro,"  as  if  upon  a  pivot,  and 
away  we  glide  towards  the  burnished  dis- 
tance of  the  waters. 

Now,  if  need  be,  it  were  easy  to  pay 
seyeral  desirable  visits  in  the  outskirts  of 
Venice.  Yonder  is  the  crimson  islet  of  the 
Armenian  Monastery.  I  call  it  "  crimson," 
because  its  campanile  and  its  walls  are  the 
colour  of  the  summer  sky  at  sundown 
£Ue  it  Is  not  devoid  of  greenery  to  enliven 
its  buildings.  Every  one  goes  to  the 
Armenians,  if  there  be  but  ^ree  or  four 
days  at  disposal  for  all  Venice  and  her  sur- 
roundings. So  be  it ;  for  that  reason  will 
I  not  go.  Lord  Byron  was  in  some 
respects  a  notable  man  ;  and  he  patronised 
these  Armenians.  The  pen  he  used  in  the 
monastery  is  not  in  itself  a  wonder  of  the 
world ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  of  the  monas- 
tery. That  is  what  the  people  go  thither 
to  see,  and  much  good  may  the  spectacle 
do  them.  But  the  worthy  monks,  who  are 
erudite,  clever  men,  are  not  above  laughing 
at  our  country  people  for  their  imbecility. 
They  do  not  think  eo  much  of  Lord  Byron's 
memory  as  perhaps  Lord  Byron  himself 
still  supposes. 

The  red  campanile  of  San  Lazzaro  may 
therefore  be  left  behind,  with  its  edging  of 
greensward  and  its  steel-grey  background 
of  the  waters,  beset  with  many  a  bronzed 
and  orange-coloured  sail. 

Beyond  San  Lazzaro  is  the  Lido — that 
laughing  resort  of  Venice  in  bar  holiday 
moods.  Ah  1  the  Lido  is  indeed  delightful, 
with  its  cosy  little  restaurants  set  by  the 
water-side,  and  its  tables  with  their  pyra- 
mids of  fruit  inviting  to  breakfast  under 
the  fresh  green  of  the  trelllsed  vines;  with 
its  varnished  and  gabled  ch^^ets  bowered 
in  little  gardens,  retreats  for  the  gods, 
within  view  of  Venice,  and  all  her  fairy 
towers  and  domes  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  gazing  at  the  blue  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  white  capped  waves  which  plunge 
with  a  roar  upon  the  shelly  shingle  of  the 
Lido's  eastern  Use ;  with  its  miles-long  sea 
walk  on  the  embankment  that  leads 
towards  Malamocco,  passing  by  forts  which 
are  still  guarded  as  zealously  as  if  hundred- 
ton  guns  were  but  imaginative  vagaries, 
and  passing  vineyard  after  vineyard  and 
acres     upon     acres    of    useful    kitchen 


stufifsj  even  with  its  cemeteries,  devoted 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  come  here  from  the 
unsavoury  Ghetto  of  the  western  skirts  of 
Venice,  to  lie  in  green  hollows  guarded 
from  all  winds  and  shone  on  by  the 
unpolluted  sun,  the  Lido  is  pleuant  from 
end  to  end,  and  Venice  would  lose 
much  if  she  lost  this  fair  islet  and  break- 
water, whither  every  hour  of  the  day  tiny 
steamers  cury  her  revellers  in  quest  of 
sea  afr,  flowers,  and  welcome  change. 

No^  we  will  not  go  to  the  Lido,  or  else 
it  were  impossible  to  leave  it  until  the 
evening  brume  steals  over  the  waters,  in- 
sinuating the  approach  of  night. 

What  is  that  other  little  islet  to  the 
north  of  Venice — ^red  all  over,  as  if  but  a 
pile  of  new-baked  bricks,  enough  to  build 
a  city — and  so  near  that  it  may  be  reached 
in  a  few  urgent  minutes  f 

"  Oh,  that,  signer,  is  the  cemetery.  Ave 
Maria  I  May  it  be  many  years  before  I 
go  there,  with  my  heels  to  the  front  1 " 

«  Amen,  Jacopo,  since  you  wish  it.  It 
is  the  Christian  cemetery,  I  suppose  f " 

'^Tes,  signer;  the  Jews  may  go  to  the 
Lido ;  and  a  good  place,  too,  with  a  thorn 
hedge  on  one  side  that  can  tear  a  strong 
coat  to  rags,  and  walls  on  the  other. 
There  was  a  Jew  once  in  our  '  calle,'  signer, 
and  he  came  to  Venice  so  poor  that  he  ate 
our  leavings,  and  they  were  very  little. 
But  he  saved  his  'soldi'  like  no  other 
man  that  ever  was,  I  should  think,  and 
for  all  he  lived  on  the  bits  of  others, 
he  soon  had  more  money  than  all  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  'calle'  put  together.  Then 
he  took  to  trade,  and  the  lottery,  and, 
signer,  in  ten  years  he  was  a  rich  man ; 
and  now  he  lies  in  the  Lido  with  a  lot  of 
fine  words  over  him — 'reproachless  citizen, 
devoted  husband,'  and  that  sort  WeU, 
well,  if  only  it  had  pleased  the  Madonna 
to  make  me  a  Jew!  But  I  would  have 
been  Catholic  all  the  same.  And  then 
perhaps  I  should  be  no  better  ofiT  than  I 
am  now.    So  what  good  in  grumbling  1 " 

It  was  not  likely  we  should  go  to  the 
cemetery,  after  rejecting  the  Lido.  But 
we  crossed  the  procession  of  some  others, 
who  were  bent  thither  for  their  long 
sleep.  One  of  the  dead  was  a  patrician, 
whose  ancestors  did  much  for  Venice 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  He,  how- 
ever, had  accepted  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  was  democratic.  With  his  sires' 
tombs  in  the  churches,  towering  forty  feet 
above  the  bystander,  and  amazing  in  their 
sculptured  glories,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do,  even  if  it  had  been  permitted  him 
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to  lay  his  bones  with  theirs.  He  proposed 
to  lie  in  a  niche,  like  a  chandler  or  a 
chicken  -  merchant,  girdled  by  the  high, 
ngly  red  walls,  which  make  the  island  look 
r      -    "    " 


fortification. 


igiyi 
like  a 

These  dead  went  to  their  tombs  in  their 
gondolas,  with  candles  on  each  side  of 
them.  Some  priests  of  distinction  fol- 
lowed in  other  gondolas,  with  thnrifers, 
acolytes,  a  nnmber  of  palsied  old  pen- 
sioners of  tiie  defunct,  deputations  of 
different  associations  and  guilds,  with 
banners  and  mortuary  wreaths  so  huge 
that  two  men  carried  one  between  them. 
It  was  a  pretty  scene,  although  the  dead 
lay  under  black  paUs.  The  clerics  chatted 
and  took  snuff;  the  pensioners  mumbled 
and  drew  in  the  salt  air  through  their 
leathery  old  nostrOs,  now  begging  a  pinch 
of  snuff  from  some  opulent  companion, 
and  now  nodding  off  into  incipient  naps ; 
the  acolytes  grinned  at  each  other,  or 
played  txicks  with  the  candles,  or  dabbled 
their  Sogers  in  the  amaranthine  water; 
and  the  deputies  of  guilds  argued  about 
wages  and  the  adyisability  of  instituting  a 
strike  or  two  by  way  of  reminding  em- 
ployers of  their  duty.  Behind  the  pro- 
cession were  the  tall,  green-shuttered 
houses  of  the  city,  somewhat  mildewed  as 
to  their  bases,  and  decorated  by  incredible 
bunting  of  dothes  from  the  wash.  In 
front  tiie  red  cemetery  and  the  glistening 
water.  And  beyond,  over  distant  islets 
and  towers,  and  the  more  distant  haze  of 
the  mainland,  with  its  trees  and  houses, 
the  Titanic  shapes  of  the  Alps^  with  half 
their  snow  in  the  clouds. 

"Then  is  it  not  the  same  in  your 
country  when  a  man  departs  t"  asked 
Jacopo. 

«  By  no  means.  It  is  not  as  picturesque, 
in  the  first  place.  Por  my  part,  I  think  I 
should  like  to  die  in  Venice ;  and  you, 
Jacopo,  shall  row  me  to  the  cemetery, 
like  those  others  yonder." 

"Whenever  you  please,  signor.  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange." 

North  of  tbe  cemetery  is  the  island 
of  Murano,  famous  for  many  reasons. 
Like  every  other  spot  of  land  in  this 
favoured  pool,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
It  is  somewhat  extensive  also :  a  Venice  in 
miniature, with  back  streets  (the  'canaletti'), 
vaA  mildew,  and  green  shutters,  and  much 
linen  hanging  to  dry  from  the  windows  of 
dilapidated  houses.  But  it  has  no  Doge's 
Palace,  no  S.  Marco,  no  picture  galleries^ 
and,  of  course,  few  memories  to  vie  with 
those  of  the  greater  city. 


It  is  mainly  a  painter^s  city  nowadays. 
The  artist  is  assumed  to  be  indifferent  to 
evil  smells,  to  dirt,  unwashed  chiMmn, 
and  rickety  habitations,  so  they  combine, 
after  their  fashion,  to  make  up  well  on 
canvas. 

The  Oaitliedral  of  Murano  is,  indeed,  still 
endianting  in  a  plaintive  way.  Whai 
wondrous  mosaics  are  those  on  its  uneven 
flooring !  Older,  too,  than  the  equally 
marveUous  work  of  San  Marco  itsell 
But  they  have  been  ruthlessly  trodden 
upon,  as  they  were  like  to  be :  the  patterns 
in  part  obliterated,  the  pieces  in  paort  dis- 
placed. Its  pillars,  also,  ure  of  a  rude 
type,  recalling  the  d^iendence  of  ttiose 
early  architects  upon  the  skill  of  men  from 
the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  the  craftsmen  were  Ghreeks  to 
the  core.  But  the  atmoq^hne  of  the 
church,  as  of  the  whole  place,  is  snbdued, 
damp,  and  depressing.  One  gets  tired  of 
the  blotches  of  green  mould  and  mildew 
upon  the  stonework.  They  provoke 
sneezing.  The  woman  who  offioiatee  as 
saertfttan  in  this  forlorn  temple,  counter- 
acts the  damp  wi<^  muff;  and,  on  tlie 
homoeopathic  principle,  metlunks  she  does 
wisely,  if  not  well. 

But  there  is  an  industry  of  Murano, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
that  other  great  shop-keeping  nation  of  old, 
the  Venetians  themselves,  stiU  redeems  it 
from  the  insignificance  of  a  mvte  ruin,  a 
mere  place  for  sentimental  tears.  Are  not 
its  glass  beads  dispersed  all  over  the  world 
in  witness  of  this  industry  t  I  dare  say, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  such 
pretty  trifles  from  this  little  island  that, 
more  than  aught  else,  ensnared  the  hearts 
of  many  a  nation  of  noble  savages.  The 
beads  were  forerunners  to  firewater,  and 
firewater  led  to  extinction.  Thus,  in  no 
small  way,  Murano  has  helped  forward 
what,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  we  may  call 
"  the  advance  of  civilisation." 

This  is  a  very  fair  brag  for  a  pcmy  islet 
in  the  Adriatic.  But,  in  thoae-dajs,  Murano 
was  something  more  than  a  bead-factory, 
and  the  source  of  chandeliers  and  wine- 
glasses innumerable.  It  was,  "  both  from 
its  sweet  air  and  its  sweet  situation,  a  place 
for  nymphs  and  goddesses  **  to  dwell  in. 
Its  cypress-groves  and  orange-gardens  at- 
tracted such  worthies  as  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Veronese,  Aretino,  and  the  great  rulers  of 
the  Republic,  even  as  the  bathing  machines 
and  caf  ^8  of  the  Lido,  in  our  days,  win  the 
affections,  amoog  others,  of  sedate  batcher 
boys  and  wearied  retailers  of  habejpiashery. 
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What  Attic  shafts  of  talk  enlivened  the 
dainty  suppers  which  weire  here  laid  ander 
the  Bammw  skies,  'mid  the  petfame  of  the 
orange-blosBcmi !  Hither  also,  in  the  first 
issyB-  of  '<  first  editions/'  the  great  Aldo 
Manutiiis,  that  prince  of  pablishers,  drew 
his  troop  of  scholars,  so  they  might  work 
in  tranqnillity.  And,  when  theb  day's 
labour  was  o'er,  the  tired  students  would 
take  gondola  for  the  greater  city,  Mid  meet 
in  stately  drawing-room  for  Greek  con- 
yeroation  !  Devoted  editors,  and  compilers, 
and  translators,  whose  every  diversion 
was  designed  to  be  educative  1 

However,  the  hard  fingers  of  time  hav« 
rubbed  off  these  ancient  graces  of  Mnrano 
to  a  vex;' large  estont.  Ite  meagre  gardens 
do  not^  now  compel  admiration.  Bven 
ih»  bea^  chandeUi9r»,  glass  flagont,  and* 
glass  diflbee  and  cups,  which  are  arranged 
with  a  splendour  of  coruscation  in  the 
public  rooms,  do  not  seem  so  very  extra- 
ordinary. Witiumt  doubt  an  Inca  of  the 
fifteenth  century  would  have  lost  his  sense 
at  Uie  eight  of  sucb  megnifioence/  and 
wotdd  wfflingly  have  exchanged  a  palace 
OF  twa  ot  solid'  gold  ter  as  nmeb  of  their 
contents  as  he  could  carry  in  his  own  un* 
aided  bands<  Btit^tben^  tiie  Inoas  did  not 
know  very  much.  It  is  some  hundreds  of 
years  since*  they  lived-,  and  we,  in  our  see, 
are  bom  with  Hie-  critical  sense,  and  the 
craving  for  wonders  of  Idie  supremdy  stu- 
pendous kind  ete  we  bend  the  knee  to 
them. 

''Away,  then,  my  good  Jacopo;  it  is 
better  to  be  in  the  open,  than  in  the  pent, 
foul  highways  of  Murano.  Bow  as  near  to 
the  Alps  as  possible." 

"  But  they  are  a  long  way,  signer ;  and 
if  we  were  to  go  until  nightfall  we  should 
get  no  nearer  to  them  than  now." 

*<  At  least,  we  may  get  to  Torcello  i  "  an 
islet  to  which  the  first  Venetians  of  Bialto 
were  much  indebted. 

But,  no ;  Jacopo  has  the  vioss  coincident 
with  his  many  good  (^^nalities.  Exercise  is 
all  very  well;  but  when  it  cornea  to  exer- 
tion, it  is  displeasing  to  him.  He  is  content 
to  idle  about  the  adjacent  waters  of  Venice, 
moving  his  boat,  as  it  were,  by  the  mere 
breath  of  his  lungs.  He  is  unwilling  to 
row  six  full  miles  across  iAie  lagoon,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  six  full  miles  will 
be  donbled  mm  his  day's  work  be  ended. 

This  is  a  pity;  for  Torcello  is  curious. 
It  n  sspeoifdly  interesting  if  you  have 
been  to  tliat.  otiier  ancient  city  to  the 
north-east,  now  languishing  amid  a 
monstsoin  accumulation  of  ruined  statues. 


and  columns,  and  walls,  fair  to  look  upon. 
I  mean  Aquileia.  Olose,  indeed,  is  the 
affinity  between  Aquileia,  the  desolate,  and 
Venice,  the  frequented.  It  is  worth  while 
to  recall  it  Listen,  then,  to  the  words  at 
an  old  Doge,  a  Dandolo,  taken  from  his 
printed  chronicle : 

*<The  Evangelist,  Mark,  founded  \he 
Catholic  Church  in  Aquileia  in  the  year 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  48.  Having 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Rome,  with  Peter, 
at  Peter's  bidding  he  came  to  Aquileia, 
where  a  church  was  built,  and  his  preach- 
ings were  innumerable.  In  the  course  of 
his  roamings  through  the  marshes  in  a 
boat,  he  touched  the  island  of  Bialto ;  and 
having  attached  his  boat  to  the^  diore, 
an  angel  of  God  i^peared  to  him  and 
said :  *  Peace  be  with  thee,  Mark.  In  this 
place  shidl  thy  body  come  to  rest'  The 
angel  proceeded  to  foretell  the  soffextngs 
and  death  which  were  to  intervene  ere  he 
should  lie  in  Rialto.  To  all  which  Mark 
replied :  <  Thy  will  be  done.  Lord.'" 

Many  centuHes  passed  before  ^bis  an- 
gelic prophecy  was  fulfilled.  It  was  the 
year  802  ad.,  and  the  thhd  of  the  Doges 
was  ruling  in  Bialto.  Envoys  from  Venice 
then  chanced  in  Alexandria  to  meet  two 
monks,  who  there  had  charge  of  the 
church  in  uriiich  St.  Mark's  relics  were 
guarded..  The  monks  bewailed  their  in- 
security. The  Moors  (Arabs)  of  Cairo 
constantly  made  raids  upon  the  place, 
carrying  off  whatever  of  value  tiiey  could 
seize.  It  was  a  wonder  the  holy  relic 
had  been  spared  so  long.  When  they 
heard  this,  the  Venetians  begged  to  have 
the  body  to  take  back  with  them  to 
Venice.  At  first  the  monks  dared  not 
consent  "  We  should,"  they  said,  <*  be  in  a 
grievous  plight  if,  having  done  this,  it  were 
to  become  known."  The  Venetians,  no 
doubt,  won  them  over  with  golden  argu- 
ments. The  body  was  found  wrapped  in 
a  silken  robe,  sealed  with  many  seals. 
From  this  covering  it  was  abstracted,  so 
that  the  seals  appeared  not  to  have  been 
broken.  It  was  then  packed  in  a  box 
with  a  quantity  of  pork  and  grass.  The 
pork  was  designed  to  vex  the  Mahom- 
medan  custom-officers,  who,  when  they  saw 
it,  meddled  no  farther  with  the  box,  and  let 
it  go.  In  this  way,  enveloped  in  a  ravish- 
ingly  aromatic  cloud,  the  relic  was  tran- 
sported to  Venice,  where  it  now  lies 
beneath  the  high  altar  of  St  Mark^s. 

All  the  old  importance  of  Aquileia  has 
passed,  with  St.  Mark,  to  Bialto.  It 
is  now  but  a  fever-stricken  little  hamlet, 
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on  the  marshy  border  of  the  Adriatic,  at 
its  most  northern  part.  Bat  it  has  a 
Basilica  second  to  none  npon  the  Adriatic 
shores.  Here  one  sees,  as  in  Torcello,  the 
episcopal  tribune  on  a  dhU  by  the  altar, 
and  the  seats  for  the  inferior  clergy  ar- 
ranged in  circular  fashion  about  it.  How 
solid  and  grotesque  are  the  carviugs  of  its 
capitals !  How  well  worthy  of  prolonged 
study  its  ancient  frescoes  and  monument  i ! 
But  it  is  hardly  less  desolate  than  Babylon 
herself.  To  view  the  baptistry — a  high, 
isolated  chamber  near  the  north-western 
comer — I  set  three  chairs  one  upon  the 
other,  and  scaled  them  like  a  ladder.  Bat 
ere  I  had  reached  my  vantage  post,  down 
with  a  ruinous  crash  fell  all  the  chairs, 
a  piteous  comminglement  of  broken  legs 
and  parted  trunks.  The  noise  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  the  solemn  old  vaulting 
overhead,  and  then  died  away  into  nothing- 
nesp.  No  one  heeded  it.  I  had  entered 
the  cathedral  uuguiiled.  Of  all  the  many 
clergy  who  of  old  frequented  its  stalls,  but 
one  is  left.  Even  the  sacristan  gives  but 
his  leisure  hours  to  it  It  is  as  forlorn,  at 
this  day,  as  when  Attila  and  his  Huns, 
ages  ago,  passed  their  desecrating  hands 
of  ravage  over  it. 

''Back  to  the  Plazzetta,  Jacopo.  It  is 
dolorous  this  thinking  of  the  past." 

"Why  yes,  signer,  of  course  it  is.  It 
was  the  year  I  took  Elisabetta  home  for 
wife  that  I  paid  for  my  fiiAt  lottery  ticket. 
Every  week  since,  and  it  is  twenty,  quite 
twenty  years  now,  a  franc  has  gone 
to  the  Government,  and  never  a  prize  to 
show  for  it.  Why,  signor,  I  should — Holy 
Maria,  there's  no  doubt  of  it — I  should  be 
a  rich  man  if  I  had  all  the  francs  I  have 
paid  to  the  lottery.  Oh  1  per  Baccol 
it  is  hard  to  think  of  the  past — that 
it  is  I" 

*'Tou  are  a  singular  fool,  my  dear 
Jacopo,  to  waste  your  money  in  that 
way." 

''  Waste  1  Well  no,  it  is  not  quite  waste, 
after  all.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  signor, 
I  wUl  tell  you  truly,  there  is  something 
more  in  it  than  yon  think." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  hear  all  you 
can  have  to  say  in  favour  of  your  stu- 
pidity." 

"  Don't  you  see,  signor  f  Life  is  rather 
mild— too  quiet,  tame,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  for  some  of  us ;  though  they  do  say 
we  Venetians  have  no  more  spirit  than 
lambs.  Ah  1  you  should  have  seen  us  in 
the  siege  of  *48  1  Wei),  we  take  our  cup  of 
hope  every  week,  just  as  you  strangers  in 


England,  I  have  heard,  drink  a  little  gin 
every  day,  for  the  spirits.  It  helps  us  on. 
And  besides,  when  all's  laid,  I  may  win 
even  now,  at  this  very  hour,  a  sum  of 
money  euough  to  buy  a  palace  in  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  be  a  rich  man  ever 
after.  Oh,  may  Ood  and  all  His  saints 
grant  it  I" 

Sauntering  over  the  sunlit  waters,  we 
inch  by  inch  return  to  the  beautiful  city  of 
domes  and  towers  and  high  old  buildings, 
with  green  shuttera  and  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry.  Jacopo  is  full  to  the  throat 
of  gossip  and  reflections,  which  have  a 
trick  of  falling  away  obliquely  into  a 
ballad  about  a  girl's  black  eyes,  or  a 
catch  of  fish.  But  though  I  have  been 
uncivil  enough  to  call  him  a  fool  to 
his  face,  he  is  not  really  anything  like  a 
fool.  I  do  not  think  Venice  can  breed 
fools.  Her  teggars  are  the  neirest  to 
them;  but  they  are  far  too  shrewd,  far  too 
fond  of  the  sun  and  idleneis  to  be  con- 
victed of  systematic  idiotcy.  Venice  has  a 
multitude  of  ch^itable  institutions,  in 
which  men  may  live  without  working.  I 
myself  have  half  thought  of  striving  for 
admission  to  one,  for  it  is  on  the  whole 
quite  enough  pleasure  to  exist  here,  without 
care  for  the  luxuries  that  impudently  press 
themselves  upon  our  attention  in  England 
under  the  guise  of  necessaries.  But  it  is 
well  that  I  am  disqualified  for  such  happy 
inertion.  In  the  long  run  it  does  not  agiee 
with  British  blood. 

And  so  farewell,  Jacopo ;  we  have  had 
a  very  pleasant  saunter.  I  shall  go  o£f  to 
England  to-morrow.  Enough  of  the  gon- 
dola. "  Take  it  away,  I  shall  not  use  it 
again,"  as  the  last  of  the  Doges  said  to  his 
valet,  when  he  removed  his  ducal  coronet 
after  the  scurrender  of  the  Venetian  State 
to  Napoleon. 


IN  A  PLACE  OF  SECURITY. 

A    STORY    IN    THREE    0HAPTER8. 
Bx  FRBDERIOK  TALBOT. 


CHAPTER  L 

"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night "  within  the  usually  quiet  precincts 
of  Bedford  Square.  Carriages  and  cabs 
drove  up  in  quick  succession  and  de- 
posited their  inmates  upon  the  strip  of 
carpet  that  led  the  way  up  the  broad  steps 
of  No.  88.  Striped  awnings  flattered  over- 
head, and  the  solid  old  house  vibrated  to 
the  footsteps  of  dancers  and  rang  with  the 
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tunefal  strains  of  fiddles  and  clarionets.^  It 
was  not  exactly  a  fashionable  gatheriog, 
perhaps^  although  rank  and  fashion  were 
duly  represented ;  bat  there  were  literary 
lions  in  plenty ;  learned  professors  brought 
their  wives  and  daughters;  darkskinned 
Orientalfl  were  there  in  flowing  robes  and 
adorned  with  glittering  jewels.  There 
was  a  yellow  beauty  from  China,  and  a 
brown  Sanee  from  India,  with  a  homely 
face  in  a  gorgeous  setting  of  gold  and 
precious  stones ;  there  were  fair  Americans, 
delicate  and  fragile  as  porcelain;  and  a 
black  Princess  &om  the  Congo,  with  a 
massive  gold  ring  through  her  nose,  at- 
tracted some  attention. 

But^  of  all  the  young  women  present, 
there  was  none  to  compare— at  all  events 
in  the  opinion  of  Herbert  Shepstone,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house  —  with,  pretty 
Louise  Comely,  with  her  dark,  wavy  hair, 
classic  profile,  and  deep  violet  eyes,  that 
Bhona  upon  the  obEerver  with  a  soft  mys- 
terious radiance  when  she  raised  her  dark- 
fringed  eyelids  and  turned  towards  him. 

Ionise  was  a  friend  of  the  house,  and,  if 
she  had  a  chaperon  at  all,  it  was  Mrs. 
Shepstone  herself,  who,  in  her  capacity  of 
hostess,  was  much  too  busy  to  look  after 
her.  Hence  there  was  nobody  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  dancing  too  much  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Bat  then  he  was  most  to  blame 
for  insisting  on  filling  up  her  programme, 
and,  after  aU,  she  liked  him  best,  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  dance  with  him.  As  for 
Colonel  Shepstone,  who  might  have  given 
his  son  a  hint  upon  the  matter,  he  was 
quite  oat  of  his  element  in  a  ball-room, 
and  had  retired  to  a  quiet  comer  with  two 
or  three  leamed  friends,  where  they  were 
discussing  some  interesting  point  con- 
nected with  Buddhist  inscriptions  in  India. 
Colonel  Shepstone  was  noted  as  an  Orient- 
alist, and  also  as  a  rich  virtuoso  and  collector. 

But  the  talk  between  the  Colonel  and 
his  Mends  was  not  altogether  of  a  rigidly 
scientific  character.  There  was  an  element 
of  personal  gossip  in  it. 

''  I  see  you  have  got  Comely 's  daughter 
here,"  said  Professor  Hfggins,  a  man  with 
a  veiy  ugly  but  kindly  and  humorous  face, 
"  and  a  sweet-looking  young  thing  she  is," 
continued  tiie  professor.  "  I  hope  she  has 
heard  nothing " 

"About  what)"  asked  the  Colonel, 
sharply. 

''Ob,  there  is  nothing  definite;  but 
there  are  rumours  that  Comely's  expe- 
dition has  come  to  grief,  and  there  are 
fears  as  to  his  safety." 


<*0h.  Comely  is  all  right,"  said  the 
Colonel,  dogmatically.  <*  A  man  like  that 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself." 

From  Colonel  Shepstone's  manner  it  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Cornely  was  no  great 
favourite  of  his.  Comely,  indeed,  might 
be  called  a  professional  explorer.  He 
hunted  down  buried  cities  and  ancient 
burial  places.  He  dug,  he  excavated,  he 
brought  home  all  kinds  of  objects,  and  sold 
them  sometimes  to  public  museams,  both 
home  and  foreign,  sometimes  to  private 
collectors  like  Colonel  Shepstone.  Some 
hard  bargains  he  had  driven  with  the 
latter  ha^  irritated  the  Colonel  against 
him.  And  then  Comely,  who  was  a  great 
linguist,  had  severely  criticitei  some  of 
the  Colonel's  translations.  Still,  Shepstone 
was  too  just  a  man  to  visit  the  misdoings 
of  the  father  upon  the  daughter.  Louise 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  his  daughter 
Bessie,  and  he  had  sever  objected  to  that 
friendship.  But  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  a  good-natured  female  friend 
enquired,  "If  it  were  really  the  case,  as 
everybody  said,  that  Herbert  was  engaged 
to  Miss  Cornely — his  attentions  were  so 
marked/'  the  Colonel,  while  dismissing  the 
notion  with  a  laugh,  inwarJly  resolved  that 
he  would  give  Master  Herbert  a  good  talk- 
ing to  on  the  morrow. 

But  the  evils  of  procrastination  were 
once  more  exemplified.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  Herbert  had  plainly  told  his  love 
to  Louise,  and  had  made  the  delightful 
discovery  that  his  affection  was  warmly 
reciprocated.  All  this  had  been  settled 
during  the  progress  of  a  dance  which  the 
lovers  had  sat  out  together  in  a  sheltered 
nook  of  the  conservatory.  The  girl's  chief 
misgiving  was,  '*  What  will  Bessie  say  to 
met"  for  certainly  their  friendship  had 
not  been  designed  for  any  such  result 
The  two  girls  had  drawn  from  the  same 
cast  at  the  museum;  it  was  Antinous,  and 
certainly,  now  that  Louise  came  to  think 
of  it,  the  head  was  jast  like  Bertie's. 
They  had  studied  the  same  books,  practised 
the  same  music,  and  had  agreed  that  one 
day  they  would  share  the  same  studio, 
and  devote  themselves  to  art,  and  to  kindred 
subjects  in  the  spirit  of  free  and  unfet- 
terdd  womanhood.  Bat  all  this  time  Bertie 
was  an  unknown  quantity.  He  was  with 
his  regiment  in  the  East,  and  it  was  only 
within  the  last  four  months,  when 
the  young  man  had  been  quartered  at 
Aldershot,  that  Louise  had  come  to  know 
him;  and  there  was  something  so  fresh 
and  new  about  him,  that  when  he  began 
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to  make  love  to  her  she  found  him  quite 
irresistible. 

And  Bessie  was  indeed  angry  and  indig- 
nant when  in  the  course  of  the  erening 
Bertie  whispered  to  her  the  secret. 
"  Bubbish/'  she  said.  <<  Father  will  never 
permit  it.  And  Louise  is  a  regular  little 
serpent.  Why,  only  a  little  while  ago,  I 
Imow  she  thought  of  nothing  but  her 
father's  handsome  secretary,  Gkorge 
Melitus,  and  I  am  sure  she  wears  his 
portrait  next  her  heart.  I  have  noticed 
it  ever  since  he  left,  and  she  will  not  show 
it  to  me  or  to  anybody." 

Bertie  told  his  sister  she  was  a  little 
traitress,  wUch  did  not  mend  matters. 
But  Bessie  had  landed  the  shaft  of  jealousy 
fairly  and  truly  in  his  manly  breast.  For 
he  liad  noticed  this  locket,  or  whatever  it 
was  that  Louise  thus  cherished,  nestled 
snugly  within  her  corsage,  just  out  of 
sight,  except  when  partially  revealed  in 
the  exertion  of  the  dance.  In  the  next 
waltz  that  he  danced  with  Louise,  Herbert 
artfully  introduced  the  subject : 

''  Dearest,"  he  whispered,  as  they  rested 
for  a  moment  after  a  long  spin,  "you 
must  wear  my  portrait  now  instead  of 
that  locket  you  treasure  so  carefully." 

Louise  looked  up  with  a  shade  of  alarm 
in  her  violet  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  a  locket,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an 
amulet,  a  charm." 

<'May  I  look  at  itt"  asked  Bertie, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Indeed,  no  1 "  replied  Louise.  '*  It  is 
my  secret,  and  you  must  not  ask  anything 
about  it." 

Bertie's  face  clouded  a  little. 

''  But  if  I  were  your  husband — and  now 
I  am  your  promised  spouse — ^you  would 
teUmel" 

Louise  looked  distressed  as  she  replied  : 

"  I  can't  make  such  wild  suppositions ; 
but  when  my  father  comes  home,  which 
wQl  be  soon  I  hope,  then  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  it" 

<  Ahl  then  George  Melitus  will  be 
home,  too,"  suggested  Herbert,  jealously^ 

"Has  Bdssie  been  talking  to  you  about 
George  1"  asked  Louise,  with  an  injured 
air.  *'He  is  a  kind  of  cousin,  you  know. 
Bessie  does  not  like  him ;  but  he  is  a  nice 
boy — a  distant  cousin  of  ours,  and  so 
devoted  to  papa.  But  you  don't  know  all 
our  family,"  she  continued,  as  if  anxious 
to  change  tiie  subject  "There  is  Aunt 
Irene ;  she  is  so  kind  and  good,  but  suffers 
so  much ;  and  there  is  Oonstantia,  George's 
sister,  you  know,  who  helps  me  to  take 


care  of  aunt.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  see 
Oonstantia  first ;  she  is  Uke  me,  people 
say,  the  same  size  and  figure." 

"  I  can  imagine  she  is  charming,"  said 
Herbert,  with  an  adoring  smile. 

"  Ah  I  but  she  is  more  so." 

Just  then  a  clock  on  a  bracket  haid  by 
gave  a  warning  note,  and  Louise  glanced 
hastily  at  her  watch. 

"  It  is  midnight,  Bertie,  and  I  must  be 
gone.  Will  you  see  if  anybody  has  come 
forme?" 

"  Don't  your  spells  work  after  midnight, 
you  little  wtteh,"  said  Bertie,  langfa&g. 
"  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not  go  yet." 

Bat  Colonel  Shepstone  himself  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Miss  Oomely,  your  people  have  come 
for  you.  I  am  sorry  we  are  to  lose  you  so 
soon;  but  I  know  how  anxious  you  are." 

And  the  Colonel,  taking  Louise  under 
his  wing,  conducted  her  to  the  hall,  where 
her  faithful  attendants,  Luigi  and  Nurse 
Blake,  were  waiting  to  convey  her  home. 
Bertie  could  only  wave  a  silent  farewell ; 
for  the  Colonel  angrily  ordered  him  off 
to  look  after  his  other  guests,  and  the 
Colonel's  word  was  law  in  his  own 
household. 

It  was  only  a  stone's  throw  from  Bedford 
Square  to  the  Bassell  Mansions,  where  the 
Comelys  occupied  a  fiat  on  the  first  fioor. 
Everything  was  handsomely  appointed 
about  the  place.  Cornely's  profession 
might  be  a  risky  one ;  but  apparently  it 
was  lucrative  enough,  for  the  whole  house- 
hold bore  the  appearance  of  eomfort,  if  not 
of  opulence.  Turkey  carpets  deadened 
the  footsteps.  Indian  rugs,  and  richly- 
carved  objects  in  black  wood  and  sandal 
wood,  were  scattered  about  A  muricy, 
Oriental  perfume  hung  about  everything. 

As  Louise  entered  the  portals  of  her  own 
home,  a  young  woman — it  was  Conetantia 
— glided  to  meet  her. 

**A11  is  well,  dear,"  Ae  said,  kiniDg 
her.  "  Your  aunt  is  enjoying  a  peaceful 
sleep ;  and  now  I  will  help  you  to  undress, 
and  put  you  to  bed." 

"Indeed,  you  will  not,"  said  Nurse 
Blake,  who  had  closely  followed  her  young 
mistress.  "Nobody  touches  my  young 
lady's  things  while  I  am  here  to  do  it" 

"Beally  you  must  humour  old  nurse," 
whispered  Louise,  "and  get  some  rest 
yourself;  you  want  it  more  than  I  do." 

Constantia  sent  an  evil  look  towards 
Nurse  Blake,  and  swept  gracefully  away. 

"Oh  ye  serpent^  ye  viper,"  muttered 
nurse  as  she  followed  her  young  lady  into 
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hor  loom.  Bat  Blaka  was  by  no  meami 
aetire  as  a  tire-woman,  and  Louise  soon 
sent  her  off  to  bed;  and  seating  her- 
self by  the  fire,  for  the  evening  was  chilly, 
fell  into  a  pleasant  rbyerie  apon  the  new 
and  indefiaitei  bat  brighUy-tinted  fntnre 
that  imagination  opened  to  hmr.  Then 
suddenly  she  was  distorbed  by  what  felt 
likB  the  toneh  of  a  cold  finger  on  her  neck. 
It  was  her  amnlet,  which  she  most  have 
pressed  nneonscioosly.  And  then  she 
remembered  what  her  father  had  told  her, 
half  in  jest  it  seemed,  that  this  talisman 
would  warn  her  of  coming  danger,  if  she 
paid  heed  to  its  indications.  It  was 
strange,  too,  how  mnch  importance  her 
father  attadied  to  that  precious  amulet 
She  was  to  wear  it  night  and  day ;  on  no 
account  to  remove  it  from  her  neck.  The 
silken  cord  by  which  it  hnDg  covered  a 
chain  of  steel,  tliin,  but  very  strong.  The 
amulet  itself  was  of  steel,  damascened 
with  gold,  with  an  inscription  in  Arabic 
letters  on  the  front  of  it  This  little  caiAet 
might  not  be  opened.  Her  father  had  shown 
her  the  secret  of  it ;  but  he  had  forbidden 
her  to  open  it  unless  in  dire  distress,  or 
in  the  event  of  certain  knowledge  of  his 
death.  As  a  check  up9n.  a  natural 
feminine  curiosity,  he  told  her  that,  if  once 
opened,  no  hnnum  power  could  close  it 
again  j  and  that  she  would  incur  by  her 
thoughtlessness  the  anger  of  the  guardians 
of  the  talisman,  whoever  they  might  be. 

Louise  did  not  take  all  this  very 
seriously.  So  far  the  amulet  had  not  ex- 
erted its  powers  in  any  way,  unless  it  were 
in  getting  her  into  a  small  scn^  with  her 
lover,  at  the  thought  of  which  she  smiled 
softly  to  herself.  She  was  not  ill  pleased 
that  he  should  be  a  little  jealous. 

The  house  was  now  perfectly  still,  and 
even  the  distant  roar  of  London  streets 
had  ceased,  while  the  church  clocks  all 
roond — unheard  and  unthought  of  in  the 
bnsde  of  daily  life — could  now  be  heard, 
one  taking  the  note  from  another  as  tb»y 
tolled  out  the  mystic  hoar  of  three. 

How  quickly  the  time  had  flown !  Then, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  she  heard  the 
handle  of  her  door  gently  tried.  The  door 
was  not  locked,  and  it  was  opened  softly. 
The  hangings  oi  the  bed  were  between 
LooIm  and  tiie  door,  and  she  could  not  see 
who  entered.  But  some  one  had  entered, 
had  parted  the  bed  curtains,  and,  findbg 
the  couch  untenanted,  was  coming  with 
qoick,  stealthy  tread  across  the  room. 
Louise  caught  a  glimpse,  in  the  pier  glass, 
of  a  strained,  white  face,  and  of  a  hand  that 


bore  aloft  some  glittering  instrument  And 
then  the  spell  that  bound  her  to  her  chair 
was  overcome  by  the  force  of  her  tusor. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  conirDnted 
Constantia. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  momentary 
gleam  of  anger  and  disappointment  in 
Constantia's  eyes;  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary. 

"Tou  wicked  gbl,"  she  cried,  gaily,  <'I 
knew  you  were  asleep  in  your  chabr. 
Come,  get  to  bed,  or  you  will  look  like  a 
ghost  to-morrow,  or,  rather,  to-day." 

"Bat  you  look  like  one  now,"  said 
Louise,  shuddering.  "Constantia,  I 
thought  you  had  come  to  murder  me." 

'<  What,  with  these  nail  scissors  %  "  said 
Constantia,  showing,  for  a  moment,  a  pair 
of  bright  steel  pliers.  "A  formidable  weapon, 
is  it  not  t  Bat,  dearest,  what  a  curious 
thing  that  is  about  your  neck.  May  I 
examine  itt"  stretching  out  her  strong, 
white  arms  towards  the  amulet,  which,  just 
at  that  moment,  seemed  to  Louise  to  give 
a  throb  in  answer  to  the  throbbing  within 
her  own  bosom. 

Bat  jast  then  Aunt  Irene's  bell  rang^ 
Nurse  Blake  and  Luigi  were  stirring  at 
once  at  the  sound.  Constantia  glided  off 
in  the  same  direction,  followed  by  Louise, 
who,  throwing  a  wrap  about  her  shouldeis^ 
hastened  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Aunt  Irene  seemed  to  have  suffered  some 
kind  of  a  seizure.  She  was  slightly 
delirious,  and  did  not  reeognise  those 
about  her,  and  she  talked  quickly  and  in- 
coherently, whfle  her  mind  seemed  to  be 
occupied  with  scenes  long  since  past  It 
is  terrible  not  to  be  recognised  by  those 
whom  we  love ;  to  meet  the  vacant  regards 
of  eyes  that  are  accustomed  to  rest  upon  us 
with  affectionate  glances. 

Louise  was  full  of  grief  and  distress,  hot 
Constantia  moved  about  with  an  easy,  con- 
fident air. 

"  Thore  is  no  danger,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"since  I  am  here  to  look  aftor  her.  I  will 
give  her  some  of  her  drops,  and  they  will 
quiet  her  at  once." 

And,  indeed,  the  medicine  worked  like 
a  charm,  and  Aunt  Irene  f ^  into  a  pro- 
found and  apparently  dreamless  slumber. 
And  the  house  resumed  its  quietude. 

"  Ah,  yell  be  dropping  her  off  to  sleep 
so  as  she'll  never  waJcen,"  muttered  Nurse 
Blake,  as  she  sought  her  couch  once  mora 

In  the  morning  Aunt  Irene  was  still  in 
a  comatose  kind  of  slumber,  and  continued 
in  a  drowsy,  unconscious  state.  Her 
symptoms  perplexed  the  doctor,  who  could 
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only  recommend  extreme  care  and  quiet. 
Until  some  time  after  her  brother'a  de- 
parture, the  elder  Miss  Comely  had  been 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  household,  although 
always  something  of  an  invalid.  But 
latterly  she  had  become  quite  incapacitated, 
and  the  direction  of  affairs  had  insensibly 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Oonstantia,  who 
had  been  taken  into  the  household  since 
the  departure  of  its  head.  The  elder 
servants  naturally  grumbled  at  and  rebelled 
against  the  new  mistress,  but  Louise,  who 
had  no  genius  for  housekeeping,  gladly 
abandoned  its  cares  to  the  wise,  farseeing 
Oonstantia,  who  seemed  to  possess  that 
anomtdous  gift  of  an  old  head  on  young 
and  handsome  shoulders.  And  Louise 
had  only  laughed  at  old  nurse's  warnings, 
ascribing  them  to  a  pardonable  jealousy. 

The  experience  of  the  night  had  for  the 
moment  inspired  a  certain  mistrust,  but  in 
the  cheerful  morning  light  thines  took  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  the  midnight,  or^ 
rather,  the  three-o'clock- in-the-moming 
possible  robber  or  assassin  was  resolved  into 
a  kind  and  watchful  companion,  flourishing 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  night  before 
it  might  be  expected  that  Herbert  Shop- 
stone  would  be  heard  of  in  some  way  or 
other ;  and,  in  fact  very  soon  there  came 
a  note  from  him,  beginning,  *'  Daarest 
Louise,"  and  telling  how  he  had  been  sum- 
moned, by  telegraph,  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment ;  but  that  he  would  return  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  a  few  hours'  leave.  It; 
happened,  however,  that  Colonel  Shepstone 
had  written  to  his  friend,  the  colonel  of 
Herbert's  regiment,  asking  him  to  keep 
the  young  man  at  work,  *'  like  the  very 
deuce,"  and  to  stop  all  leave  on  any  pre- 
text whatever.  A  request  which  was  so 
entirely  consonant  with  the  grim  com- 
mander's notion  of  what  was  fit  and  right, 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  Herbert  of 
showing  his  nose  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  camp  for  some  time  to  come. 

And  Herbert's  absence  was  hardly  com- 
pensated by  a  visit  from  Bessie,  who 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed,  and 
scolded  poor  Louise  into  tears.  It  was  so 
mean  of  her  to  make  her  pretence  of  friend- 
ship a  cover  for  a  flirtation  with  Herbert, 
who,  for  that  matter,  had  nothing  but  his 
«  highly  lucrativ^e  profession  "  to  look  to, 
and  could  not  possibly  marry  for  another 
twenty  years. 

'*  Twenty  years  I "  echoed  Louise  in  dis- 


may,  ''why,    I  shall   be   thirty-nine  by 
then." 

''Oh,  he  will  never  marry  you,  you 
goose,"  retorted  Bessie,  and  whirled  away 
in  greater  dudgeon  than  ever. 

But  there  was  mora  serious  cause  for 
dismay  before  long.  It  was  close  upon 
midnight,  shortly  after  the  Shepstones' 
ball,  when  there  was  a  summons  to  the 
outer  door,  and  Louise  heard  the  voice  of 
George  Melitus,  her  father's  secretary  and 
assistant.  "Papa  has  come  back,"  cried 
Louise  joyfully,  as  she  darted  into  the  hall. 
There  was  George,  dusty,  ragged,  broken, 
with  unkempt  hair  and  bandaged  arm;  in 
his  eyes  a  staring,  wild  look,  and  alto- 
gether a  figure  suggesting  ruin  and  dis- 
aster. At  the  sight  of  Louise  ho  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Louise  turned 
white,  her  knees  shook  under  her ;  Nurse 
Blake  ran  to  support  her. 

''Dearest  mistress,"  cried  George  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  forgive  me  that  I  live  to  tell 
the  tale.     I  would  have  died  to  save  him." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  t  My  poor  father," 
wailed  Louise. 

"  Dead  !  dead  I  dead  1 "  repeated  George, 
in  a  tone  of  agony. 

"And  ye  killed  him,  ye  he -reptile," 
muttered  nurse  to  herself,  but  loud  enough 
to  be  overheard  by  Constantia,  who  was 
weeping  silently  and  wringing  her  hands, 
but  who,  nev^ertheless,  kept  a  keen  eye 
and  ear  for  what  was  passing. 

Luigi,  too,  came  forward,  bewailing  his 
master's  fate ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
thrusting  back  the  porti^ce  of  her  bed- 
room, stood  Aunt  Irene,  a  tall,  ghastly, 
white  figure,  who  watched  the  scene  with 
wild,  unmeaning  eyes. 

George's  story,  when  it  could  be  told  in 
a  coherent  manner,  was  plain  and  short 
Everything  had  gone  well  with  the  expedi- 
tion; the  excavations  had  been  most 
successful,  numerous  and  valuable  objects 
of  art  and  archsBjlogy  had  been  recovered, 
including  many  in  solid  gold  and  silver. 
But  the  news  of  the  treasure-trove  had 
excited  the  cupidity  of  a  tribe  of  Kurds, 
who  had  swooped  down  upon  the  camp, 
murdered  Comely,  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, pillaged  and  carried  off  every 
article  of  value,  and  left  George  among  the 
rest  for  dead,  over  the  body  of  his  master, 
which  he  had  valiantly  defended.  Then, 
after  much  suffering  and  privation,  Georga 
had  dragged  himself  home  with  the  news. 
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CHAPTER  IIL      BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Mr.  Kestell  stood  still  a  moment  in 
the  dimly-lighted  hall  when  Etva  had 
gone  npstairs.  Jones  was  folding  up  the 
earriage-rag,  and  did  not  notice  him  till  he 
was  surprised  by  being  addressed  in  a  very 
impatient  manner;  for  certainly  the  master 
was  not  ususdl^p*  hasty  of  speech. 

''The  fire  is  out  in  the  sitting-room, 
Jones.    Why  was  it  not  kept  up  1" 

**  There  is  a  good  fire  in  your  own  stady, 
sir.  I  didn't  know  —  there  were  no 
ordera" 

Mr.  Kestell  was  himself  again  in  a 
moment. 

"Ah,  yes;  of  course  that  is  all  right. 
Don't  sit  up  any  longer,  Jones.  I  have  a 
little  work  to  do,  so,  0  you  hear  any  noise, 
you  need  not  be  alarmed." 

Jones  said,  <*  Thank  you,  sir,"  and 
walked  away,  not  before  he  had  noticed 
that  his  master's  face  looked  white  and 
drawn. 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  quickly  across  the 
hall,  opened  his  study  door,  and  closed  it 
softly  behind  him.  His  moment  of  im- 
patience was  quickly  over,  and  Jones  de- 
cided that  his  master  had  eaten  something 
indigestible  at  dinner, 

"  It's  all  show  at  Mr.  Heagle  Bennison's," 
muttered  the  butler;  "here  it's  solid  worth 
from  the  beef  to  the  cream.  Some  bad 
cooking  has  made  master  cross-tempered ; 
him  as  is  usually  as  mild  as  milk." 

Mr.  Kestell  looked  round  his  study,  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  some  one  seated  there. 


In  reality  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  his 
own  actions  as  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  and  stood  by  the  fire- 
side. The  bright  flames  flickered  and 
crackled  cheerfully,  and  sent  their  reflected 
light  upon  the  long,  white  hair  of  that 
venerable  head. 

Everything  in  the  room  spoke  of  com- 
fort and  unostentatious  luxury  —  that 
luxury  which  refreshes  the  mind  instead 
of  oppressing  it.  But  the  glance  of  Josiah 
Kestell  remained  uneasy,  unsatisfied,  as  he 
glanced  occasionally  round  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  future. 

"  Elva  and  Amice  are  well  provided  for, 
and  there  will  be  a  handsome  jointure  for 
poor  Celia.  I  have  worked  hard  for  it — 
no  one  can  deny  that,  say  what  they  will 
— but  I  kept  my  word.  Oalia  has  never 
wanted  anything,  neither  have  the  girls. 
They  must  marry  young.  I  hate  society ; 
but,  for  their  sake,  I  must  exert  myself  to 
have  more  company  here.  Not  tuft-hunters, 
but  honest  men,  who  will  look  after  them. 
Elva  is  impulsive,  but  she  is  easily  led  by 
affection.  She  and  I  understand  each 
other ;  she  will  do  as  I  like."  A  smile  of 
intense  affection  seemed  to  pass  over  his 
face  and  disappear  again,  like  a  wintry 
gleam  before  rain.  "  Sat  Amice,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  cannot  understand  her.  She 
is  full  of  Qaix otic  ideas.  The  sooner  she 
learns  to  give  up  her  own  will  to  a  hus- 
band the  better." 

The  name  of  Amice,  however,  brought 
no  proud  smile  to  his  lips.  Little  as  it 
had  appeared,  Mr.  Kestell  had  noted  the 
look  of  fear  on  his  daughter's  face  as  she 
had  come  downstairs. 

"  Afraid  of  me,"  he  continued,  mentally ; 
"  Amice  afraid  of  me  1  And  yet  I  have 
never  been  harsh  to  her ;  not  even  when 
she  sits  still,  and  looks  me  trough  with 
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those  bine  eyes  of  hers.  She  does  it  to 
everybody  now — a  terribly  bad  habit  to 
get  into.  Bnt  Elva  sees  no  faults  in  her 
sister ;  she  would  be  shocked  if  I  men- 
tioned ii  How  foolish  I  am  this  evening  1 
What  was  it  t  .  .  .  Tes ;  it  was  that  Hoel 
Fenner.  Wei],  well ;  a  mere  accident  It 
is  quite  impossible,  quite.'' 

And  Hr.  Eestell  of  Greystone,  who  was 
so  much  respected  and  trusted  by  all  the 
county,  went  on  pacing  his  study  as  if  he 
were  on  the  brink  id  bankruptcy,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  wcMthy  men  in 
the  county;  but  riches  alone  cannot  always 
make  quiet  hearts. 

This  long  meditation  was  evidently  a 
very  unusual  proceeding,  for,  when  the 
clock  struck  one,  Mr.  Eefitell  paused  and 
felt  annoyed  with  himself  at  having  sat 
up  so  late.  Lighting  a  candle,  set  in  a 
massive  silver  candlestick,  he  softly  opened 
the  door  for  fear  of  waking  any  of  the 
household.  He  stepped  very  quietly  up 
the  oak  staircase.  The  tall  clock  on  the 
stairs  was  behind  time,  and,  just  as  the 
master  was  passing,  its  internal  machinery 
began  making  a  weird  noise  preparatory  to 
striking.  Mr.  Eestell  glanced  up  and 
noted  the  staring  face  of  the  representative 
sun,  peeping  up  above  the  two  round  hemi- 
spheres at  the  top  of  the  dial.  This  face 
had  a  wicked  look  in  its  eyes,  and  it  seemed 
to  ask  Kestell  of  Greystone  what  he 
meant  by  walking  about  at  this  late  hour. 
Mr.  Eestell,  turning  away  impatiently  from 
the  deriding  eyes,  seemed  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  foolish  solar  representa- 
tion which  some  quaint  fancy  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  taken  a  pride  in 
depicting. 

*'I  must  get  those  works  mended," 
thought  Mr.  Eestell,  passing  on  quickly. 
'*Tbat  idiotic  sun  has  got  stuck,  and  it  is 
always  in  the  same  place,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  It  is  years  since  I  saw  the 
moon." 

Very  softly  he  trod;  for,  of  course, 
every  one  was  asleep  at  Sushbrook  House. 
His  wife  could  not  bear  to  be  disturbed, 
so  he  was  going  to  his  own  room.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  had  to  pass  the  doors 
of  his  daughters'  rooms.  The  first  was 
Elva's.  Here  all  was  still,  dark;  but 
what  was  Mr.  Eestell's  astonishment  when 
he  perceived  a  thin  streak  of  light  issuing 
from  below  the  door!  Amice  was  then 
still  up;  or  had  she  by  chance  left  the 
candle  alight  1  Mr.  Eestell  had  a  nervous 
dread  of  fire,  so  he  paused  and  listened. 
At  first  he  heard  no  sound,  then  suddenly 


a  soft  rustle,  aa  of  a  woman's  sweeping 
skirt  Next,  a  gentle  footstep,  as  if  Amice 
were  approaching  the  door.  Was  she 
going  to  open  ^  and  stand  before  him 
with  her  great  blue  eyes  t  It  may  soDnd 
strange  and  unnatural ;  but  the  mind  of 
man  is  so  curiously  complex,  that  what 
appears  to  ordinary  understanding  odd, 
would,  if  we  knew  the  many  paths  whicli 
the  brain  traverses  before  it  reaches  action, 
look  perfectly  natural.  At  this  moment  an 
uncontrollable  terror  of  his  own  child 
seized  hold  of  Mr.  Eestell ;  and,  not  pans- 
ing  to  see  if  his  imaginary  picture  were 
going  to  be  realised,  he  hurried  away,  and, 
without  looking  back,  he  entered  his  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door  with  a  noisy 
bang. 

The  next  dav  the  Kestell  household 
awoke  to  its  ordinary  routine.  Breakfast 
was  at  nine,  and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  the 
carriage  usually  drove  round  to  take  the 
master  to  the  station.  Punctuality  was  a 
mania  with  Mr.  Eestell ;  and  by  dint  of 
gentle  reproof  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
his  daughters  and  his  servants  punctaaL 
His  wife  was  past  all  reform.  It  had 
remained  impressed  on  her  mind  that  it 
was  the  mark  of  good  breeding  to  care 
nothing  about  time;  and  now  she  still 
clung  to  this  tradition,  and  came  down  at 
uncertain  hours.  Symee  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  taking  and  receiving  messages 
to  various  persons  in  the  house  horn  lAtB. 
Eestell;  happily  the  girl  had  naturally 
a  sweet  temper,  or  she  wrould  long  ago 
have  preferred  to  beg  her  bread  thui 
perform  her  tiresome  duties.  Gratitude 
also  helped  her;  for  Mr.  Eestell  bad 
saved  her  and  her  brother  Jesse  from  the 
workhouse.  She  had  been  told  that  her 
grandmother  had  died  when  she  and  her 
twin  brother  were  but  babies  in  arms. 
Mr.  Eestell  had  generously  stepped  forward, 
paid  all  the  debts,  and  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  orphans.  Could  such  kindness  ever 
be  forgotten  t  thought  Symee,  over  and  over 
again,  as  she  bore  all  Mrs.  Eestell's  fidgets. 
Mr.  Eestell  had  done  even  more  for  Jesse 
than  for  her.  He  had  got  him  into  a  free 
grammar  school  where  the  teaching  was 
excellent;  and  the  boy  having  proved 
worthy  of  help,  Mr.  Eestell  had  procured 
him  a  clerk's  stool  in  a  merchant's  cffiQe. 
His  salary  was  small,  but  his  hopes  were 
great.  What  cheerful  letters  he  wrote  to 
his  sister!  and  what  golden  visions  he 
placed  before  her  on  paper!  till  Symee 
felt  that  all  her  troubles  were  worth 
bearing  for  the  sske  of  her  future  life  i?ith 
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JeBBe.  This  very  morniiig  S^mee  had  had 
one  of  these  epistles  containing  these  words : 
«  When  I  am  rich  enough,  Sjmee,  dear, 
you  wUl  come  and  liye  with  me,  and  we 
shall  get  on  first  rate.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  owe  onr  happiness  to  one 
man,  the  best,  the  kindest  man  on  earth. 
For  Mr.  Eestell's  sake,  dear,  pat  up  with 
the  worries  yon  tell  me  of.  Miss  Amice, 
Heaven  bless  her  for  it,  is  always  good  to 
yon,  yon  say ;  bat  yon  shall  not  always  be  a 
servant.    I  am  very  ambitious^  bat  it  is  for 

yoor  sake,  and  also something  within 

me  seems  to  arge  me  on  to  do  my  best, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  wrong.  When  I 
see  the  people  roand  me  wasting  some  of 
their  best  powers — ^for  some  of  these  poor 
men  are  very  clever,  but  cannot  keep  from 
drink — then  I  feel  that  God  will  require 
oar  talents  of  as,  and  that  He  will  show 
as  a  picture  of  what  we  might  have  been, 
and  ask  us  to  answer  for  what  we  are. 
Yea,  you  and  I  are  the  children  of  honest, 
if  poor  people,  Symee;  but  we  have  had 
many  blessings  to  answer  for,  and  yet  we, 
too,  may  hear  some  day  the  '  Well  done.' 
A  Uttle  while  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  literary  gentleman,  who  promises  me 
some  deUghtful  work.  Will  he  remember  % 
I  liked  his  face,  and  I  saw  at  once  the 
wide  difference  between  him  and  a  man 
like  ma  He  seemed  to  know  everything 
withoat  being  aware  that  he  knew  it.  He 
looked  to  me  like  a  bit  of  highly-polished 
steel,  and  I  felt  like  just  a  bar  of  pig-iron. 
Bat,  anyhow,  there's  work  in  this  big 
world  for  both  of  as.  I  don't  mean  to  get 
discouraged  when  I  study  my  neighbours. 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  man  whose 
head  is  weak,  and  who  is  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  high  tower;  the  feeling 
comes  over  him  to  throw  himself  down. 
Well,  here  it's  the  same  in  another  sort 
of  way.  Why  should  one  keep  walking 
apwuoat  Why  not  finish  the  struggle, 
and  cast  oneself  down  f  God  forgive  me 
the  thought,  but  it  comes.  Why  am  I 
telling  yoa  all  this,  Symee  1  I  have  no 
one  ebe  to  write  out  my  thoughts  to ;  and 
it  does  me  good  at  times ;  though  even  to 
you  I  couldn't  write  all  that  a  man  here 
has  to  go  through.  But  there's  the  blessed 
work.  It  was  not  a  curse  God  gave,  but  a 
blessing,  when  He  said  that  we  were  to 
work.  Oh  I  if  we  could  get  this  idea  well 
into  our  minds.  Good-bye ;  if  I  hear  any 
more  of  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  —  that's  the 
gentleman's  name — ^I'll  tell  you.  He  says 
I  might  in  time  do  good  work  with  my 
shorthand  and  my  writing." 


Symee  had  read  this  epistle,  whilst 
snatching  a  few  mouthfuls  of  late  break- 
fast, iloid  just  at  that  moment  Jones 
looked  solemnly  into  the  housekeeper's 
room. 

"  Miss  Yicary,  please,  the  master  wants 
you  in  his  private  study  at  once." 

Sjmee  folded  up  her  precious  letter,  and 
hurried  to  Mr.  Eestell's  room,  blushing 
from  shyness.  When  she  heard  the  words, 
<<Gome  in,"  and  saw- her  benefactor's  be- 
nign face,  she  was  soon  reassured. 

*'I  won't  detain  you  long,  Sjmee,"  he 
began,  kindly.  "  I  wanted  to  know  if  yon 
had  heard  from  your  brother  lately ;  and 
how  is  he  getting  on  f    I  thought " 

He  paused,  and  Symee  filled  up  the 
pause. 

"  Ob,  sir,  he's  doing  very  well  It's  hard 
work,  of  course,  and  he  has  to  be  careful ; 
but  hi  time  he'll  get  on,  I  know  he  wiU. 
And  Jesse  would  rather  starve  than  get 
into  debt,  and  bring  discredit  on  you,  sir, 
who  have  been  so  lund— ~->" 

'<  That's  nothing — nothing  at  all,  Symee. 
I  was  glad  to  help  him.  Of  course,  there 
were  expenses  when  you  were  both  young, 
but  I  never  grudged  them.  I  spent  i£e 
original  sum  that — ^that  I  had  put  away 
for  that  purpose.  Yon  have  nothiog  to 
complain  of,  have  yon,  Symee  1  Nothing 
you  wish  altered  t " 

Symee's  whole  soul  seemed  filled  and 
overflowing  with  gratitude;  not  for  all 
the  world  would  she  have  mentioned  any 
of  her  troubles,  had  these  been  greater 
even  than  they  were. 

''Oh,  no,  no,  sir.  You  have  been  so 
good  to  me  and  Jesse." 

'*Tut,  tut;  you  are  a  good  girl,  S>mee. 
Yon  have  much  influence  with  your  twin 
brotiier.  It  is  very  natural :  a  woman  is 
older  for  her  years  than  a  man  at  your 
age.  Use  your  influence  well,  Symea 
For  instance,  if  Jesse  should  wish  to — ^try 
some  other  walk  in  life,  remind  him  that  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss ;  but,  as  all 
young  men  have  aspirations,  teU  him,  from 
me,  Symee,  that  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
hear  his  plans.  I  don't  wish  to  dictate  to 
him,  but  I  think  I  may  justly  expect  to  be 
kept  informed  of  his  doings.  Strangers 
may  take  him  in ;  they  may  lead  him  on  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  then  deceive  him." 

Symee  was  at  once  filled  with  anxiety. 

**Do  yoa  think  so,  sir)  Only  this 
morning,  Jesse  was  telling  me  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  going  to  help  him.  A  Mr. 
Hoel  Fenner.  Shall  I  teU  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him^f " 
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Symee  at  firBt  doubted  if  she  ought  to 
betray  her  brother's  confidenoe ;  bat  was 
not  Mr.  Kestell,  as  he  said,  entitled  to 
know  everythiDg  aboat  them  both  t 

Mr.  Eestell  pat  oat  his  hand  and  care- 
fally  tidied  some  letters  on  his  tabla 

*'  I  don't  say  that,  mind,  Symee.  I  say 
nothing.  I  only  wish  to  give  yon  a  general 
warning." 

**0h,  sir,  Jesse  is  ambitioa&  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  of;  and  it  is  for  my  sake, 
I  know." 

**  Ton  are  a  very  sensible  gir),  Symee. 
Keep  yoar  brother  out  of  mischiel  Let 
hun  stick  to  Oard  and  Lilley's  office,  and, 
tihoagh  he  may  not  get  very  rich,  still  he 
will  rise  slowly  and  surely.  Tour  brother's 
address  is  the  same,  I  suppose:  21,  Gk>lden 
Sparrow  Street  t  Well,  that  wiU  do, 
Symee.  You  are  quite  satisfied,  and  wish 
for  nothing  t " 

Again  a  blush,  expressing  her  love  and 
gratitude,  and,  with  a  modest  cartsey, 
Symee  retired  as  she  said  : 

**  Oh  no,  sir.  I  wish  for  nothing.  I  am 
quite  happy." 

Symee  spent  the  little  leisure  she  had 
that  day  in  writing  back  to  her  brother, 
and,  after  two  pages  of  affection  and  hopes, 
she  added : 

**  Dear  Jesse, — Do  not  be  ambitious  for 
my  sake.  If  you  were  to  get  too  clever 
you  might  no  longer  care  about  your  stupid 
sister.  When  we  live  together  I  will  do 
idl  I  can  to  make  you  happy ;  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  above  your  station.  God 
made  us  poor,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Kestell,  we  should  be  workhouse  chil- 
dren. He  said  to-day,  *Teli  Jesse  ''a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  and  don't 
trust  strange  gentlemen,  who  may  deceive 
you.'  Mr.  Kestell  asked  me  how  you  were 
getting  on,  and  he  seems  anxious  you 
should  keep  steady  in  Oard  and  Lilley's 
offica  Think  of  Mr.  Kestell,  who  has 
never  got  tired  of  befriending  us.  I  do 
often  when  I  get  worried  with  Mrs. 
Kestell's  fidgets.  Miss  Amice  was  so  kind 
to  me  last  night,  and  cured  my  headache.  It 
seemed  like  an  angel  touching  mo.  Miss 
Elva  is  good  too ;  but  one  is  never  sure  of 
her.  She  has  high  thoughts,  but  Miss 
Amice  lives  up  to  them.  She  said  you 
were  to  mind  and  come  and  see  me  when 
you  can  get  a  holiday.  She  will  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  be  together ;  so,  do  come.  I 
sliall  count  the  days  till  then.  Your  loving 
sister,  '*  Symeb  " 

Jesse  Yicary  received  this  letter  when 
he  was  just  preparing  to  sit  down  to  his 


study  of  Qerman  translation.  Clerks  who 
knew  foreign  languages  had  a  better 
chance  of  getting  on ;  and  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  perseverance  Jesse  had  courage- 
ouily  begun,  and  meant  to  master  the 
difficulties.  He  had  a  room  in  a  small 
lodging-house,  and  a  tiny  dressing-room 
adjoining,  where  he  slept  This  constituted 
the  only  home  Jesse  Yicary  knew ;  for  all 
his  life  he  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fitful  kindness  of  strangers.  He  was  not 
unhappy  here ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
to  breathe  freely  in  this  dingy  place  when 
he  came  home  in  the  evening. 

Not  very  tall,  but  well-mMe,  was  Jesse, 
with  curling  chestnut  hair  of  a  very  unusual 
shade,  deep-set  hasel  eyes,  and  a  refine- 
ment of  action  which  was  all  the  more 
noticeable  because  his  figure  mieht  have 
been  improved  with  drilling  and  better- 
cut  clothes.  If  one  stopped  to  define  what 
it  was  that  made  one  single  out  Jesse 
Yicary  from  a  host  of  young  clerks,  one 
would  have  said  that  it  was  the  easy  sim- 
plicity of  his  manner  and  speech.  In  spite 
of  his  hidden  ambition,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  pretentious  in  manner,  for  he  was 
himsel£  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
office,  receiving  a  small  salary,  neither  did 
he  wish  to  impose  any  other  personality 
on  those  who  spoke  to  him.  Yet  there 
was  a  curioos  unconscious  power  about 
him,  which,  in  spite  of  outward  circum- 
stances, impressed  itself  on  strangers  who 
met  him;  and  Hoel  Fenner  had  noticed 
this,  and  had  been  struck  without  explain- 
ing the  cause  to  himself.  There  are  some 
men  and  women,  though  fewer  of  the 
latter,  who,  once  seen,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  They  may  have  no  great 
talents,  may  have  made  no  great  name  in  the 
world,  and  yet  for  all  that^  they  are  true 
units  in  a  world  where  the  tendency  is  to 
gregariousness;  and  their  undefinable 
power  seems  to  assert  itself  in  spite  of  all 
surroundings,  in  spite  of  brilliant  com- 
petitors, and  in  spite  of  the  crushing,  dull 
uniformity  of  their  lives. 

'Lixa,  the  maid-of-all-work  at  No.  21, 
Golden  Sparrow  Street,  shuffled  up  with  a 
grin  on  her  face  to  give  Mr.  Yicary  his 
letter.  Even  'Liza  would  rather  work  for 
him  than  for  any  of  the  other  lodgers ;  but 
she  had  also  the  tie  of  coming  from  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

"Thank  you,  'Liaa,"  he  said,  politely, 
and  the  gurl  happily  shuffled  back  to  the 
lower  regions,  uke  some  goblin  of  fairv 
lore.  ^ 
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Eiren  to  touch  Sjrmee's  letter  did  him 
good,  and  sent  a  new  thrill  of  courage 
through  his  frame.  Some  day  she  would 
be  sitting  by  his  fireside,  and  he  would 
have  a  sister  near  him  on  whom  to  expend 
some  of  the  great  love  which  must  live  in 
great  hearts. 

To-day,  however,  he  heaved  a  little  sigh 
of  disappointment,  when  he  had  finished 
the  letter.  Symee  could  not  understand 
his  aspirations.  The  spirit  of  servitude 
was  crushing  out  her  free  will.  She  mis- 
took honest  pride  for  presumption;  she 
feared  to  hope. 

Then  ho  read  the  letter  again,  and  a 
feeling  of  annoyance  arose  at  Mr.  Kestell's 
advice;  but  Jesse  crushed  the  feeling  as 
soon  as  it  appeared.  Mr.  Kestell  was 
quite  right  from  his  point  of  view.  How 
could  he  understand  what  his  feelings  weref 
And,  after  all,  though  he  would  always  be 
grateful  for  the  past,  at  present  Mr.  Kestell 
was  doing  nothing  for  him  or  Symee. 
Both  worked  hard  enough,  Heaven  knew, 
and  the  future  depended  on  themselves. 

'^  I  will  shape  out  our  lives  as  far  as  I 
may,"  ho  thought,  *'aud  you  must  let 
me  have  my  own  way,  dear,  good  little 
Symee.  You  don't  know  your  own  worth ; 
you  want  me  to  teach  it  to  you.  Bat  some 
day  we  will  look  the  world  bravely  in  the 
face  and  defy  it  to  do  its  worst" 

It  was  a  bold  challenge  to  throw  down, 
and,  happily,  as  Jesse  opened  his  book  and 
set  to  work,  he  did  not  realise  what  he 
was  willing  to  face.  Something  of  the 
Luther  spirit  was  in  him,  as  well  as  much 
of  that  womanly  tenderness  which  often 
characterises  earth's  noblest  men. 


A  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  STRIKE. 

Rather  more  than  five  hundred  years 
ago,  a  hundred  thousand  men  —  a  very 
li^e  proportion  of  the  labouring  adults  in 
a  country  that  then  had  not  at  most  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants — 
were  out  on  strika 

Whether  or  not  things  had  been  getting 
worse  for  the  masses  since  the  Norman 
conquest,  is  a  moot  point  Anyhow,  these 
masses  had  more  intelligence ;  and  things 
are  harder  to  bear  when  you  have  been 
wakened  up  to  think  about  them.  Besides, 
just  then  the  French  wars  had  increased  ex- 
pense, and  made  the  burdens  heavier.  I 
dare  say  the  English  serfs  were  proud, 
m  a  way,  of  Gressy  and  Poitiers,  though 


the  gains  in  the  way  of  ransoms — which 
were  very  large — went  to  the  nobles.  The 
Jews,  too,  were  doubtless  proud  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  though  most  of  the 
profits  from  it  belonged  to  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  And  yet  nearly  all  the  nation 
broke  away  from  RehoboanL  It  is  always 
so ;  the  trouble  comes  on  in  the  son's  time ; 
the  strong-minded  and  strong -handed 
father  manages  to  stave  it  off. 

The  French  "Jacquerie"  had  broken 
out  some  years  earlier,  because  in  France 
there  was  not  a  strong  man  like  Edward 
the  Third.  The  corresponding  '*  strike  "  in 
England  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth 
year  of  Richard  the  Second.  And  the 
chief  reason  for  it  was  that,  while  a  third 
— in  some  parts  they  say  half — the  labour- 
ing population  had  been  killed  off  by  the 
Black  Death,  the  landowners  stood  out 
against  the  natural  rise  in  wages  that  fol- 
lowed this  lessening  of  the  labour-supply. 
The  ''Statute  of  Labourers''  fixed  the 
wages'-rate,  and  re-enacted  serfdom,  which 
had  been  gradually  giving  place  to  free 
labour,  by  forbidding  any  one  to  leave  his 
parish  in  search  of  better  pay.  If  he  dis- 
obeyed, he  became  a  **  fugitive,"  and  might 
be  at  once  thrown  into  prison  by  any 
justice  of  the  peace.  To  enforce  this  law 
meant  revolution;  for  prices  had  risen 
greatly.  For  some  years  there  had  been 
no  one  to  gather  in  the  harvests;  fields 
were  lefc  untilled;  beasts  roamed  among 
the  crops ;  the  price  of  corn  rose  so  high, 
that  a  man  could  not,  with  the  old  wages, 
buy  enough  to  live  on.  The  landowners, 
however,  were  stubborn.  The  ''  Statute," 
first  passed  in  1350,  was  re-enacted  over 
and  over  again,  with  yet  more  stringent 
clauses.  The  runaway  labourer  was  not 
only  to  be  imprisoned,  but  to  be  branded 
on  the  forehead;  and  a  pack  of  ''dis- 
coverers" wa9  loosed  upon  the  towns  to 
scent  out  serfs  who  had  been  living  there 
unchallenged  a  year  and  a  day,  or  had 
otherwise  got  their  freedom,  and  to  bring 
them  back  on  the  ground  of  informality. 
The  result  was  that  a  fierce  and  well- 
organised  resistance  was  soon  begun  in 
eight  counties,  from  Sussex  up  to  Lincoln ; 
and,  just  as  our  dockers  now  are  helped 
by  other  crafts,  the  '^  fugitive  serfs"  got 
large  moneys  from  the  tenants,  and  from 
the  craftsmen  of  the  towns. 

The  Church,  though  largely  recruited 
from  the  lower  orders,  stood  aloof.  Only 
two  or  three  priests,  chief  among  them 
"  Mad  John  BaU  of  Kent,"  as  Froissart 
calls  him,    sided  with    those  on  strike; 
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and  Ball  was  a  Lollard,  and  Bomething 
more.  "Things  iiill  never  go  well  in 
England/'  said  he,  "  so  long  as  goods  be 
not  in  common,  and  so  long  as  there  be 
YUleins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right 
are  they  sreater  folks  than  we  t  They  be 
olothed  in  samite,  and  warm  in  their 
fiirs,  while  we  are  in  rags.  They  have 
wine,  and  spices,  and  manchet-bread,  while 
we  wash  down  oat-cake  and  chopped  straw 
with  water.  They  have  leisure,  and  fine 
hoQses  j  we  pain  and  labonr  in  rain  and 
wind.  And  yet  it  is  of  as  and  our  toil 
that  these  men  hold  their  state.'' 

Froissart  quotes  the  following  comment 
on  one  of  Bsil's  sermons  :  ''  We  are  taxed 
to  aid  the  Knights  and  Squires  to  defend 
their  lands;  we  are  but  their  slaves, 
the  sheep  whom  they  shear  close  to  the 
skin;  all  thines  considered,  if  England 
were  conquered,  they  would  lose,  not  we." 
How  fast  information  spread  is  wonderful, 
seeing  there  were  no  newspapers,  no  penny 
post,  no  telegrapL  When  we  see  how 
stolidly  ignorant  country  people  often  are 
nowadays  of  what  is  going  on  a  hundred 
miles  off,  we  cannot  help  fancying  they  are 
backwarder  in  regard  to  news  than  their 
ancestors;  just  as  the  railway  has  made 
some  places  more  dead-alive  than  they 
were  by  putting  coaches  and  post-chaises 
off  the  road.  Here  are  samples  of  the 
written  tracts  that  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  threw  all  Ea&t  Anglia  into  a 
ferment : 

J' John  Sheep,  sometime  Seynte  Mary 
priest  of  York  and  now  of  Golchestor, 
greeteth  John  Nameless  and  John  Miller 
and  John  the  Caiter,  and  biddeth  them 
beware  of  evil  and  stand  together  in  God's 
name ;  and  biddeth  Piers  Plowman  to  his 
work  and  to  chastise  well  Hob  the  robber ; 
and  take  with  you  John  Trewman  and 
his  fellows.  John  the  Miller  he  hath 
ground  small,  small,  small  The  King's 
Son  of  Heaven  shall  pay  for  aU.  Beware, 
or  ye  be  wo.  Knowe  your  friend  fro 
your  foe.  Have  enough  and  say  noe,  and 
do  well  and  better;  and  flee  sinne  and 
seeke  peace,  and  hold  you  therein  and  so 
biddeth  John  Trewman  and  all  his 
feUows." 

'*  Jack  Trewman  doth  you  to  understand 
that  falsenesse  and  eile  havith  reigned  so 
long,  and  trewth  hath  been  sette  under  a 
lokke,  and  falseneth  and  gile  regneth  in 
every  flokke.  Therefore  shine  fareth  as 
wild  flode ;  trew  love  is  a  waye  that  was 
so  gode ;  and  clerks  for  wealti^  work  hem 
wo.    Now  is  tyme." 


'<  Jakk  the  Mylner  askith  help  to  turn 
hys  mylne  aright  He  hath  groundeo 
small,  smalL  The  Song's  Son  of  Heaven 
he  shall  paye  for  all  Looke  thy  mybe 
doe  aright  with  the  4  sails,  and  the  poet 
stand  in  stedfastness.  With  ryght  and  with 
myghtt  with  skille  and  with  wille,let  myght 
help  ryght,  and  sky  He  goe  before  wylle,  and 
ryght  before  mygfat»  then  goeth  our  milne 
arisht.  And  yf  myghte  goe  before  ryght 
and  wylle  before  skylle  then  is  our  mylne 
myeadight." 

Such  rough  rhymes  were  suited  to  their 
hearers.  The  world,  these  men  knew,  was 
not  theb  Mend,  nor  the  world's  law ;  the 
faith  with  which  they  look  up  to  heaven 
is  very  touching.  Socialism  had  not  yet 
become  agnostic  or  nihilistic.  Their 
preacher  was  unwearied  in  his  appeals  for 
Divine  help.  Here  is  one  of  his  rhyming 
tracts: 

'*  John  Ball  grety th  you  well  a1,  and  doth 
you  to  understand  he  hath  rungen  the  belL 
Now  ryght  and  myght,  wyll  and  skylL 
God  spede  every  yeedele.  Now  is  tyme. 
Lady  help  to  Jesu  thid  Sonne,  and  thid 
Sonne  to  hys  Fadur  to  make  a  gude 
ende  in  the  name  of  the  Trinitie  of  that 
is  begun.  Amen,  amen,  our  charitie. 
Amenl" 

Another  runs  thus : 

"John  Ball  Seynte  Mary  priest  byddes 
all  manner  men  in  the  name  of  the  Trinitie 
Fadur  Sone  and  Holy  Ghost,  stond  man- 
licke  togeder  in  trewtfae,  and  trewtheshelp 
shall  help  yowe.  Now  reigneth  pride  in 
prise,  and  covetous  is  hold  wise,  and 
letchery  withouten  shame,  and  gluttony 
withouten  blame.  Envie  regneth  with 
tressone,  and  slouthe  is  toke  in  grete 
sesone.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme. 
Amen  is  Essex  South  folc  and  North 
folc." 

The  rising  began  in  Essex ;  the  signal 
bein^  the  laying  on  of  the  poll-tax  by  the 
Parliament  of  Northampton.  For,  farmed 
by  foreign  bankers — Flemings  and  Lom- 
bards, the  comparatively  ri^teous  Jews 
having  been  expelled — it  was  rigorously, 
nay,  brutally  exacted ;  and  the  poor  Eng- 
lishman was  much  in  the  position  of  the 
Egyptian  fellah :  eronnd  down  to  make 
up  the  interest  of  t£e  alien  bondholder. 

This  accounts  for  the  fury  with  which, 
when  thev  had  possession  of  London,  the 
"  strikers ''  fell  upon  all  aliens. 

The  Dartford  story  may  or  may  not  be 
true ;  anyhow,  it  is  a  mistake  to  identify 
the  brave  Dartford  man,  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  keep  nameless  in  the  background, 
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with  "Walter  Teghelere  (Wat  Tyler),  of 
Essex." 

The  Billericay  and  Hadleigh  men  were 
the  fir&t  to  rise — the  rebuilding  of  Hadleigh 
Castle  had  been  zKvarked  with  much  op- 
pression. They  crossed  the  Thames,  and, 
joined  by  the  men  of  Kent,  threw  open 
the  prisons  at  M!aidstone  and  Canterbury, 
burning  court-rolls — ^those  records  of  serf- 
dom— wherever  they  found  them,  and  kill- 
ing all  lawyers,  because  the  lawyer-steward 
hiM,  in  so  many  cases,  contrived  their  re- 
enslavement. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fled 
into  Scotland.  He  was  specially  obnoxious 
as  the  patron  of  foreigners. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story,  how, 
at  Mde  End,  the  boy-King  promised  the 
people — after  they  had  sacked  the  Tower, 
after,  too,  they  had  slain  Archbishop 
Sudbury  and  others  who  had  hindered 
the  King  from  a  conference  —  that  they 
should  henceforth  be  free,  and  not  named 
nor  held  for  serfs ;  that  they  should  pay 
a  rent^  fourpence  per  acre,  instead  of  feudal 
services ;  that  all  markets  should  be  free, 
without  toll;  and  that  a  general  pardon 
ahould  be  given  to  all  who  had  risen. 

Thirty  clerks  were  busy  all  that  day  and 
night  making  copies  of  this  new  Great 
Charter.  The  Essex  men  marched  off 
with  their  copies.  The  Hertfordshire  men, 
under  William  Grindecobbe,  went  straight 
with  theirs  to  Saint  Albans  Abbey, 
and,  joined  by  the  townsmen,  broke 
in,  flourished  the  King's  seal  before  the 
astonished  monks,  and  forced  the  Abbot 
to  give  up  the  bonds  by  which  he  held  the 
town  in  serfage,  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
millstones  which,  taken  from  the  town  by 
the  Abbey,  stood  in  the  cloister,  a  sign 
that  no  man  might  grind  his  com,  save  at 
the  Abbot's  mill 

*'They  broke  them  as  small  as  the 
blessed  bread  in  church,  and  each  carried 
off  a  bit  to  show  that  their  freedom  was 
won.". 

Next  day  followed  the  scene  with 
Walter  Teghelere  and  the  Kentish  men. 
The  King,  after  their  spokesman  had 
been  so  unfairly  killed,  bade  them  follow 
hfm  to  Islington;  and  there  was  Sir 
Robert  Knollys  with  a  thousand  horse, 
whom  Richard  had  much  ado  to  keep 
from  falling  on  the  peasants.  "The 
caitiffs  fell  on  their  knees  and  sued  for 
mercy,''  and  the  King,  to  the  disgust  of 
his  knights,  bade  them  go  home  in  peace. 

There  had  been  other  local  risings.  The 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  men  had  done  the  same 


as  the  men  of  St.  Albans :  exacted  from 
the  great  Abbey  a  charter  of  freedom. 

Littester,  a  Norwich  dyer,  had  gathered 
a  large  company,  "causing  every  man  to 
rise  with  him."  Lord  Scales,  Sir  John 
Morley,  Sir  Stephen  Hales  they  seized 
and  forced  to  go  with  them.  Hales  Lit- 
tester made  his  carver  and  taster,  the 
others  served  him  on  bended  knee. 

"They  thought  "—says  Froissart— "  to 
make  Sir  Robert  Salle,  the  Governor  of 
Norwich,  their  commander,  who  was  the 
handsomest  and  strongest  man  in  Eagland, 
and  was  by  King  Edward  made  a  Knight, 
being  the  son  of  a  poor  mason.  So  they 
ordered  him  to  come  to  them,  or  they 
would  burn  the  city;  whom,  when  he 
came,  they  sought  to  bring  over  with  soft 
words:  'Robert,  you  are  a  Knight,  and 
a  man  of  great  weight ;  yet  you  are  not  a 
gentleman,  but  just  such  as  ourselves.  Do 
you  come  with  us,  and  we  will  make  you 
so  great  a  lord  that  one  quarter  of  Eng- 
land shall  be  under  your  command.' 

*'  But  the  Knight,  eyeing  them  with  in- 
flamed looks,  cried  : 

"  <  Begone,  wicked  scoundrels  and  false 
traitors  !  Would  you  have  me  dishonour 
myself  1  I  would  much  rather  have  you 
all  hanged,  for  that  must  be  your  end.' 
And  so,  drawing  a  handsome  Bordeaux 
sword,  he  began  clearing  the  crowd  *  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see.'  At  last  he  was  over- 
powered ;  however,  he  killed  twelve  of  his 
opponents,  before  his  own  body  was  cut  up 
piecemeal." 

Soon  after,  Littester  sent  three  of  his 
chiefs,  with  Morley  and  Scales,  to  London 
to  beg  a  pardon,  taking  a  sum  of  money 
wherewith  to  buy  access  to  the  King.  On 
their  road  they  were  met  by  Henry  le 
Spencer,  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
He,  suspecting  how  things  were,  forced 
Hales  to  tell  him  all ;  cut  off  the  heads  of 
Littester's  envoys;  and  hastened  back  joined 
at  every  turn  by  the  gentry  and  their 
retainers,  who  took  heart  when  they  saw 
how  brave  the  Bishop  was.  Close  to 
North  Walsham  they  found  the  peasants 
entrenched  behind  waggons,  wmdows, 
doors  —  a  regular  barricade.  Spencer, 
however,  rode  at  it,  "grinding  his  teeth 
like  a  wild  boar ; "  and,  after  a  hard  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  the  peasants  gave  way,  and, 
hindered  from  flying  by  their  own  barri- 
cade, were  killed  like  sheep.  Littester 
the  Bishop  took  to  Norwich,  and  had  him 
drawn  and  quartered,  ''  having  confessed 
and  absolved  him  according  to  his  office, 
and  himself  accompanying  him  to  execu- 
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tion — yea,  even  sapporiing  his  head  as  he 
was  dragged  to  the  gibbet,  thus  show- 
ing," says  Froissart^  "his  great  hu- 
manity and  kindness."  Being  a  brave 
man,  he  was,  probably,  less  cruel  to  Lit- 
tester's  followers  than  were  the  cowards 
who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
castles,  and  then,  when  the  "  strikers  "  had 
quietly  gone  home,  came  to  the  King,  and 
forced  him  first  to  rescind  the  "new 
charter,"  and  then  to  march  through  Kent 
and  Essex  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  killing  and  hanging.  How  many 
were  put  to  death  by  process  of  law  will 
never  be  known — some  fifteen  hundred,  says 
Stow ;  but  he  lived  nearly  two  centuries 
after.  Billericay  stood  a  regular  siege,  and 
its  stubborn  defenders  suffered  proportion- 
ately. The  Essex  juries  had  to  be  threat- 
ened with  hanging  before  they  would  con- 
vict the  poor  creatures,  who,  they  well  knew, 
were  no  guiltier  than  themselves.  It  is 
some  comfort  that  Sir  Robert  Tresilian, 
Chief  Justice,  was,  six  years  after,  hanged 
at  Tyburn  by  the  Parliament,  variously 
styled  "wonderful,"  or  "merciless,"  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the 
moving  spirit.  He  deserved  no  mercy, 
for  he  had  shown  none  to  the  wretched 
peasants  to  whom  Richard's  Royal  word 
had  promised  an  entire  amnesty. 

A  more  thorough  falsifying  of  a  King's 
word  is  not  to  be  found  in  history.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Richard  the  Second,  the  new  "  Charter  " 
Know  ye  that  of  our  special  grace 


ran : 


we  have  manumissed  all  and  singular  our 
liege  subjects  of  the  County  of  Essex, 
and  them  and  every  of  them  from  all 
bondage  do  release  by  these  presents; 
and  also  we  pardon  to  them  all  man- 
ner of  felonies,  etc."  A  year  after,  at 
Chelmsford,  the  King  withdrew  "  all  the 
letters  patent  given  at  the  importu- 
nate instance  of  the  rebels  in  the  late 
detestable  disturbance  horribly  made 
against  our  peace.  .  .  .  We  did  indeed 
acquit  them  from  all  bondage  and  service, 
and  pardoned  them  all  manner  of  insur- 
rections and  treasons  by  them  or  any  of 
them  made.  Yet,  for  that  such  our  letters 
did  issue  without  mature  deliberation  and 
unduly,  we  retract  the  whole,  ordering 
bondmen  to  return  to  their  serfage,  and 
cancelling  the  free  pardon  to  all  and 
singular.'  Inquisitions  were  accordingly 
held  in  every  Kent  and  Eisex  town,  and 
in  many  places  elsewhere  in  East  Anglia, 
and  the  hangman  had  a  lively  tima 
Richard,  boy  though  he  was,  was  ashamed 


of  himself.  He  had  even  been  made  to 
scold  the  "strikers";  for,  when  the  Bil- 
lericay men  pleaded  his  own  charter,  he 
replied : 

"  Oh  miserable  and  hateful  both  to  land 
and  sea,  not  worthy  to  live,  do  ye  require 
to  be  equal  to  your  lords!  .  •  .  Aji  ye 
were  husbandmen  and  bondmen  so  ye 
shall  remain,  and  yet  more  vile,  so  that 
posterity  may  have  before  their  eyes  your 
misery  as  in  a  glass,  and  may  fear  to 
commit  the  like." 

Yet  we  find  that  he  earnestly  besought  the 
next  Parliament  to  do  away  with  villeinage. 

"No,"  said  the  landowners,  "  our  serfs 
are  our  goods,  and  the  King  cannot  take 
them  from  us  without  our  consent. 
Villeins  they  were  and  are,  and  in  bondage 
they  shall  remain." 

So  the  great  strike  of  1381  ended  in 
blood  and  tears.  Bat  was  it  wholly  useless  ? 
Before  this  question  can  be  answered, 
the  economic  history  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  must  be  more 
closely  studied.  People  are  studying  these 
things  instead  of  the  old  story  of  battles 
and  of  Royal  marriages,  and  the  alliances  of 
mighty  princes — but  enough  has  not  yet 
been  learnt  to  enable  us  to  say  if  the  food, 
etc.,  of  the  labourer  was  much  better  just 
before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  than,  in 
Richard  the  Second's  time;  and  if  the 
manumissions,  which  soon  became 
general,  were  or  were  not  due  to  this 
great  "strika"  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
killed  off  so  many  of  their  oppressors,  that 
thenceforth  the  people  had  it  much  more 
their  own  way.  Anyhow,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  "  strike "  was  to  make  bad 
worse ;  and  one  groans  to  think  how  theD, 
as  now,  timely  concession  might  have 
saved  so  much  misery. 


PREJUDICE. 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  j>reja- 
dice  bears  witness  to  the  natural  greatness 
or  littleness  of  mankind.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical  at  first  sight,  but  prejudice  in 
one  aspect  seems  to  support  the  view  that 
"we  are  greater  than  we  know,"  while 
looked  at  in  another  light,  it  would  war- 
rant a  very  different  conclusion.  In  so 
far  as  prejudice  blinds  us,  as  it  often  does,  to 
the  truth,  and  prevents  our  listening  with 
even  decent  attention  to  the  views  and 
arguments  of  others,  it  certainly  testifies, 
in  an  unpleasant  manner,  to  our  mental 
weakness;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
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enquire  how  prejadices  arise,  we  may  per- 
haps flatter  oarselves  that  they  are  merely 
laiiltB  iDcidental  to  noble  natures.  For 
prejadices  are  due  to  the  repugnanee  which 
most  of  us  feel  to  the  painful  task  of 
verifying  our  opinions,  and  to  the  tendency 
we  have  to  leap  to  conclusions.  Yet  these 
may,  after  all,  demonstrate  that  man  was 
originally  made  not  to  crawl,  but  to  soar ; 
and  that  his  naturally  lofty  spirit  is  caused 
to  err  by  external  and  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  cynic,  probably,  may  adopt 
one  view,  the  optimist  another ;  but  it  may 
be  that  there  is  some  truth  in  both. 

Certainly,  prejudice  is  partly  due  to  the 
perversion  of  a  noble  instinct  the  desire 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is  true.  Once 
the  mind  is  firmly  persuaded,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  the  truth  of  any  particular 
opinion,  it  takes  much  to  root  that  opinion 
out^  however  fallacious  it  be,  especially  if 
the  belief  be  consecrated  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.  Now  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at 
the  root  of  evei^  prejudiced  belief  there 
does  lie  some  evidence  which,  to  uncritical 
minds,  apparentlv  justifies  it  completely. 
Prejudice  is  simply,  in  the  first  place,  "  pre- 
judging," that  is,  coming  to  a  conclusion 
u]^n  very  insufficient  evidence,  combined 
with  preconceived  ideas,  and  this  marks 
it  off  from  rational  belief. 

Let  us  take  some  trivial  examples  for 
illustration. 

There  existed  not  so  very  long  ago— if, 
indeed,  they  are  quite  extinct  even  now — 
such  prf  jadices  as  a  dread  of  beginning 
any  work  upon  a  Friday,  or  of  sittbg 
down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirteen,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Now 
when  such  prejudices  began,  the  precon- 
ceived idea  at  work  was  the  belief  that 
supernatural  influence  obtruded  itself  con- 
stantly in  daOy  life.  There  was  no  belief 
in  natural  fixed  laws,  and,  consequently, 
there  was  room  for  the  wildest  interpre- 
tations of  natural  phenomena.  Friday 
was  a  marked  day  in  the  calendar,  for 
what  reason  every  one  knows,  and  a  party 
of  thirteen  brought  vividly  to  mind  a 
solemn  celebration  in  Christian  history, 
with  the  tragic  end  of  one  of  those  who 
assisted  at  it  —  the  traitor  Judas.  At- 
tention was  thus  directed  specially  to 
such  days  as  Friday  and  to  parties  of 
thirteen,  and  when  accidents  occurred  in 
connection  with  work  begun  on  a  Friday, 
as  they  were  as  liable  to  do  as  if  it  had 
been  any  other  day,  or  when  one  of  a 
party  of  thirteen  died  before  the  year  was 
out,  a  not  improbable  occurrence,  the  con- 


clusion was  at  once  reached — ^that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  day,  or 
the  number^  and  the  misfortune.  No  one, 
at  first,  seriously  thought  of  comparing 
other  days  with  Friday,  in  this  respect, 
or  other  numbers  with  thirteen,  and  when 
the  belief  was  fairly  established,  one  coin- 
cidence would  outweigh  a  hundred  failures. 
Sach  prejudices  were,  undoubtedly,  sur- 
vivals of  Pagan  ways  of  thinking ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  subject  of 
Pagan  prejudices,  except  to  say  that  they 
themselves  arose  in  a  similar  manner. 

Prejudice  may  also  be  described  as  the 
defence  of  preconceived  ideas  by  inade- 
quate or  irrelevant  evidence. 

Now,  human  nature  seems  to  be  an 
*'  Universal " — to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
Schoolmen — and  we  seem  to  be  bom  into 
the  world  each  with  a  greater  or  less 
share  of  one  vast  whole ;  a  whole  which 
has  been  modified  by  the  mistakes  and 
errors  of  generations,  as  well  as  sanctified 
by  a  thousand  noble  deeds  and  thoughts. 
We  take  up  the  web  of  human  life  where 
our  fathers  left  it,  and,  in  our  turn,  hand 
it  on  with  our  own  mistakes  and  short- 
comings almost  indissolubly  woven  in, 
along  with  such  improvements  we  have, 
as  a  generation,  been  able  to  introduca 
A  truly  great  man  is  he  who  himself 
manages  to  give  a  new  aspect  almost  to 
the  whole,  who  himself  tears  out  most 
errors,  and  who  gives  the  tangled  fabric 
a  new  consistency,  summing  up  in  himself 
a  generation. 

Such  a  man  was  Aristotle  in  ancient 
days,  such  men  were  Bacon  and  Kant  in 
more  modern  times.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  great  '*  epoch  makers,"  human  im- 
provement womd  be  very  much  slower 
than  it  is,  since  men  are  so  apt  to  go  on 
repeating  the  lessons  they  have  learned 
by  rote  until  these  have  become  so  inter- 
woven with  men's  minds,  that  little  short 
of  superhuman  power  is  required  to 
change  inherited  view&  Thus  the  great 
majority  of  us  require  irresistible  evidence 
before  we  can  overthrow  deeply  -  rooted 
prejudices;  while  for  the  confirmation  of 
these  prejudices  almost  any  evidence  will 
suffice. 

If  the  great  Ptolemy,  at  a  critical  point 
of  his  reasoning,  had  tried  a  few  simple 
experiments,  the  importance  of  which  he 
was  fully  competent  to  appreciate,  to  him 
would  have  belonged  the  immortal  glory 
of  having  demonstrated  the  true  motion 
of  the  earth.  Bat  the  prejudice  of  ages 
was  against  him,  and  trivial  arguments 
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w«re  enoagh  to  upset  the  tnie  theory, 
whioh  had  really  been  suggested  to  him. 
\iThe  reasoning  of  a  Scottish  oobbler, 
nearly  a  eentary  ago,  is  a  fair  specimen, 
not  only  of  prejadiced  reasoning  in  general, 
but  actually  of  Ptolemy's  own  reasoning 
in  ptrticolar.  The  minister  of  a  certain 
parish  had  arranged  to  giye  a  coarse  of 
lectnres  in  the  parish  sdioolroom  on 
popular  science.  In  the  first  lecture  the 
reverend  doctor  explained  and  illustrated 
the  motions  of  the  earth.  This  teaching 
was  new  to  Tillage  people  a  hundred  ^ears 
ago,  and  naturally  provoked  much  discus- 
sion, when  an  old  cobbler  denounced  the 
Gopemican  theory,  as  not  only  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  eontrary  to  science,  but 
even  to  common  sense.  For  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  his  dried  fish 
on  a  hook  outside  his  door,  and  had  always 
found  them  in  the  same  place  in  the  mom- 


mg; 


^And    hoo    could    that    be,"    he 


triumphantly  added,  "if  the  earth  were 
fleein'  round  like  a  ba'  (baU)  1 " 

This  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  at- 
tempted refutation  of  Berkeley's  celebrated 
theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter. 
The  Doctor  maintained  that  Berkeley 
could  refute  himself  if  he  ran  his  head 
against  a  post  Popular  prejudice  pre- 
vented Johnson  from  perceiving  that  Berke- 
ley denied  the  existence  of  matter,  not 
in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the  philosophical 
sense,  two  very  different  propositions. 

We  all  know  how  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  railways  raised  a  storm  of  pre- 
judiced opinion,  and  we  are  now  amused 
to  find  that  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for 
people  to  expect  to  travel  on  a  rocket,  fired 
out  of  a  cannon,  as  to  travel  at  a  speed  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  a  stage-coach.  This  was 
"prejudging  "  the  case  with  a  vengeance. 

We  may  ask  whether  it  be  possiUe  to 
eradicate  prejudice,  and  the  tendency  to 
prejudice,  out  of  tdie  human  mind.  The 
methods  of  modem  science,  rigid  as  they 
are  in  excluding  preconceived  ideas  from 
amongst  them,  have  done  much  in  this 
direction;  and,  if  they  have  failed  in 
any  degree,  we  must  remember  that  the 
battle  against  prejudice  is  not  yet  three 
centuries  old  —  a  small  period  in  the 
world's  history. 

Few  could  be  found  to  battle  against 
popular  beliefs  when  the  stake  was  only 
too  probably  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Hu* 
manity  can  only  proceed  slowly,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
human    progress,  to    be  wholly  without 


prejudice  is  very  likely  to  be  wholly 
without  principles.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  an  intense  love  of  truth 
must  lead  in  a  certain  degree  to  prejudice, 
although  it  is  our  duty  to  base  our  beliefs, 
so  far  as  possible,  on  reason  and  evidence. 

The  most  curious  case  of  prejudice  in  a 
traly  great  man,  is  that  of  Goethe's  de- 
termined opporition  to  Newton's  theory  of 
light.  The  great  poet  simply  refused  to 
believe  that  it  was  possible  that  white, 
pure  light  could  be  made  up  of  coloured 
rays.  Experiment  was  wasted  upon  him; 
his  poeticid  view  of  Nature  prejudiced  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  declared  that 
experiments  merely  tortured  the  rays  of 
light  into  different  colours,  but  could  never 
troly  analyse  them. 

Take  as  a  modem  case  of  violent  pre- 
judice that  existing  in  some  quarters 
against  cremation.  There  are  undoubtedly 
reasonable  grounds  against  this  method  of 
disposal  of  the  dead,  chiefly  connected 
widijurispradence;  but  these  are  questions 
for  experts  to  solve,  not  for  us.  Bat  in 
most  cases  the  objections  seem  to  come 
from  an  unfounded  dislike  to  the  new 
methods,  a  dislike  based  simply  on  the 
ground  that  cremation  is  an  idea  strange 
and  unaccustomed  to  us.  We  often  hear 
people  say,  "  Oh  1  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
cremation,  nothing  could  induce  me  to 
consent  to  being  burnt  after  death."  If 
such  people  had  occasion  to  stand  at  any 
time  beside  a  grave,  reopened  a  short  time 
after  it  has  been  used  for  burial,  and,  by 
contrast,  to  witness  afterwards  the  result 
of  cremation,  the  experience  would  pro- 
bably do  more  to  dissipate  an  unfounded 
prejudice  than  any  argument  could  do.  But 
when  this  dislike  is  coupled  with  religious 
prejudice,  then  it  beeomes  formidable  in- 
deed. People  who  suffer  from  religious 
prejudices  have  a  strong  puU  over  their 
opponents.  The  former  class  do  not 
scrapie  to  use  names  and  arguments  which 
more  worldly  people  often  shrink  from 
lightly  using,  lest  they  be  guilty  of 
inreverenoe,  and  the  appeal  to  religious 
sentiment  usually  has  a  favourable  result 
for  the  former.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  over- 
strain this  sentiment,  and  the  consequences 
of  such  an  overstress  may  be  curious.  So 
illogical  are  our  human  tendencies  in 
general,  that  when  a  prejudice  is  over- 
strained, when  reaction  comes,  whatever 
of  trath  may  have  been  mingled  with  it  is 
apt  to  be  thrown  away  along  with  the 
rubbish.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  those   who    excite    happily    dormant 
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religioas  prejudices.  We  might  venture 
to  say  that  the  referencas  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  dogma 
of  the  resorreotion  in  connection  with 
cremation,  as,  for  ezamplCi  that  it  tends 
to  weaken  faith  in  that  dogma,  or  to 
interfere  somehow  with  its  being  carried 
oat,  would  occur  to  no  intelligent  outsider 
as  haying  any  bearing  on  the  subject 
at  all.  No  unprejudiced  man  could 
possibly  imagine  that  a  fore  -  ordained 
miraele  could  be  modified  or  frustrated  by 
any  haman  interference  whatever.  We 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  with  all 
reverence,  with  regard  to  the  theory  that 
it  ia  incumbent  on  all  Christians  to  bury 
their  dead  after  the  example  of  a  certain 
Burial,  that  this  argument  seems  singularly 
irrelevant,  even  for  a  theological  one.  In 
the  first  place,  that  burial  was  not  in  the 
earth,  but  in  a  rock-hewn  vault ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  loathsome  accompani- 
ments, of  huaiel  —  the  very  reasons  for 
cremation — were  in  this  case,  we  are  told, 
wanting. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  one  violent 
prejudice  is  almost  certain  to  beget  its 
opposite  in  course  of  time.  The  violent 
prejudice  of  Voltaire  and  the  Eacydo- 
psediats  against  religion  begot  the  equally 
prejadiced  ravings  of  Da  Mabtre  and  the 
theocratic  school. 

It  is  the  mark  of  prejudice  to  be  blind 
to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  while  startlingly 
alive  to  its  faults;  in  this  Voltaire  and  De 
Maistre  are  counterparts  of  one  another. 
The  former  could  see  no  beauty  in  religion, 
the  latter  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
sdenee  or  philosophy  outside  the  Catholic 
Ghnxeh. 

Probably  it  is  true  that  the  more  un- 
reasonable a  prejudice  is,  the  stronger  it 
becomes.  We  have  high  scientific  authority 
for  believing  that  rats  and  snails  are  ex- 
cellent food  for  human  beings.  Yet 
most  of  us,  however  enlightened,  would 
panse  before  committing  ourselves  to  such 
a  diet.  Yet  a  properly-fed  rat  is  a  cleaner 
animal  than  a  pig;  and  most  anglers  know 
that  a  trout  is  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
choosing  its  feeding-place. 

Prejudices  which  are  founded  on  a 
true,  earnest  desire  for  human  welfare, 
demand  respectful  consideration,  and 
moat  be  met  by  honest  and  straight- 
forward methods.  Can  any  one,  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  last 
century,  wonder  at  the  prejudice  which 
existed  at  one  time  against  novel-reading  1 
Works  of   genius  of  a  bygone  age  are 


terribly  doubtful  reading  for  boys  and  girls 
in  the  eyes  of  many  parents  anxious  on 
account  of  their  children ;  and,  until  the 
masters  of  modern  fiction  arose,  we  can 
easily  limderstand  why  serious  people  were 
prejudiced  against  the  novel  How  splen- 
didly and  completely  occasion  for  reproach 
has  been  taken  off  literature  we  all  know 
very  well  Thackeray,  while  doin^  full 
justice  to  the  splendid  genius  of  Fidding 
and  others,  yet  expresses  his  thankfulness 
for  the  literature  within  the  reach  of  the 
young  of  the  present  day ;  a  literature  with 
all  the  ability  of  a  bygone  age,  and  with  a 
purity  and  delicacy  almost  unknown  before. 
Thanks  to  our  great  modem  novelists,  the 
prejudice  against  novel-reading  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dying  out  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  class  of  literature,  chiefly 
foreign,  which  deserves  to  be  sternly 
suppressed. 

What  can  we  say  of  prejudices  against 
the  stage,  billiards,  and  cards  1  We  can 
truly  assert  that  evil  is  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  attached  to  them ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  in  honesty  admit  that 
a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  wrought  by 
them.  They  may  be  made  splendid 
methods  of  recreation,  and  they  may  be 
made  very  potent  instruments  of  degra- 
dation. How  these  are  used  will  in  great 
measure  reflect  the  taste  of  the  age  or  of 
the  individual;  and  we  may  admit  that 
their  use  ought  to  be  strictly  regulated,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  abused.  Bit  it  seems 
to  savour  a  little  of  cant  to  talk  of  the 
stage  bdng  a  groat  means  of  instruction. 
In  our  day  there  are  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction;  let  us  keep  the 
theatre  for  amusement,  and  honestly 
confess  that  we  like  being  amused.  Amuse- 
ment may  not  instruct,  but  it  need  not 
degrade,  nor  reflect  a  degraded  taste  as  it 
sometimes  does. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  firmly 
names,  indicative  of  ancient  exploded 
notions,  cleave  to  us,  even  after  we  know 
that  they  express  an  erroneous  view. 
Certainly  it  would  be  pedantic  to  cease  to 
speak  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  when  it 
apparently  moves  before  our  eyes;  bub 
take  the  case  of  the  term  "  Centrifugal 
Force/'  This  term  will  probably  never 
go  out  of  our  nomenclature,  because,  as  an 
eminent  physicist  remarked,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent name  if  we  only  remember  that  the 
phenomenon  it  represents  is  not  centrifugal, 
and  is  not  caused  by  force. 

The  opposite  of  a  prejudiced  mind  is  one 
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that  ii  open  to  conviction  by  adequate 
evidencOy  and  characterised  by  a  patience 
to  weigh  argomentB  and  a  readiness  for 
self-criticism. 

There  is  a  stoiy  told  of  Coleridge,  which 
illostrates  the  mode  of  argument  frequently 
adopted  by  a  prejudiced  mind.  Coleridge 
sat  with  Tieck,  on  one  occasion,  far  into 
the  night,  discussing  "Hamlet."  Tieck 
unfolded  his  views  with  great  skfll  and 
learning.  Coleridge  admitted  the  force  of 
his  opponent's  arguments;  but  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept  them. 

"Why  not!"  asked  Tieck,  somewhat 
surprised. 

"Because,"  rejoined  Coleridge,  with 
emphasis,  ^*they  contradict  everything 
that  has  been  said,  written,  or  thought 
about  <  Hamlet '  in  Eogland." 

Tieck  may  have  been  wrong;  but  the 
way  to  confute  him  was  certainly  not 
by  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  national  pre- 
judices. 

Yet  it  is  one  thing  to  preach,  another 
thing  to  practise.^  Even  if  we  be  on  our 
guard  against  prejudice  in  one  direction,  we 
are  often  likely  to  fall  into  it  in  another. 
Thackeray  somewhere  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  a  paper  on  one  occasion  against 
believing  evil  stories  of  our  neighbours. 
When  he  had  finished  the  paper  he  went 
out  and  met  a  friend,  who  told  him  a 
scandalous  story  about  an  acquaintance, 
which  stor]^  Thackeray  tells  us  he  imme- 
diately believed;  and  it  was  false  titer 
all. 

In  connection  with  prejudice  it  is  as  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  strong  prejudices 
are  very  often,  though  by  no  means  always, 
the  accompaniment  of  stupidity;  so,  if  we 
hold  strong  opinions,  it  may  be  well  for 
US  to  be  anre  of  our  ground.  Stupidity  is, 
no  doubt,  a  great  and  useful  gift,  and 
certainly  a  man  ivho  combines  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  "with  a  sound  digestion," 
can  a£fbrd  to  look  down — as,  indeed,  he 
very  often  does — upon  those  who  differ 
from  him.  Yet  most  of  us  would  desire 
to  be  dbtiuguished  for  some  other  quality; 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
"against  stupidity  the  gods  themselves 
fight  to  no  purpose."  So  that  if  we  are 
apparently  uc conquered  in  argument,  that 
may  be  due  only  to  our  "  invincible  igno- 
rance." 

At  all  events,  we  may  as  well  hold  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  other  people  being 
right  besides  ourselves,  and  that  there  are 
always  two  sides,  at  least,  to  every 
question. 
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The  visitor  to  Monte  Carlo  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  cloudless  July  day  can  do 
nothing  better  than  sit  out  of  doors  in 
the  shade,  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
casino,  and  look  at  his  neighbours.  It  is 
a  winsome  prospect  from  the  fair  gardens 
at  any  time.  You  glance  across  the  blue, 
bright  sea  of  the  little  bay  at  the  grey 
walls  of  Monaco  on  its  peninsular  rock. 
Whether  it  be  midsummer  or  December, 
there  is  the  same  warm  fringe  of  green 
pines  at  the  crest  of  the  rock,  above  the 
red  roofs  of  the  Government  offices  and 
barracks  of  the  bantling  principality. 
From  Monte  Carlo  yon  cannot  see  the 
piles  of  cannon-balls  which  repose  by  the 
parapet  of  the  town  over  against  the  bay. 
They  are  ordinarily  the  playground  of  the 
Monaco  urchins ;  but,  if  need  were,  doubt- 
less some  of  them  could  be  propelled  from 
the  aged  guns  which  likewise  adorn  the 
battlements,  ere  the  guns  burst  from 
decrepitude  and  the  intolerable  effort  put 
upon  them  by  the  powder  of  the  artillery. 
But  if  the  guns  are  invisible,  Ihe  Cathedral 
is  not.  It  swells  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
stout  rather  than  of  Gothic  statnra  Per- 
haps you  will  regard  it  with  less  veneration 
when  you  know  tiiat  it  was  built  with  money 
given  by  the  gaming-tables.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  casino  feel  that  they 
must  conciliate  Heaven  and  public  opinion; 
and  so  they  have  periodical  fits  of  philaa- 
thropy  and  open-handedness  which  make 
the  simple  cry  "  WeU  done  1 "  and  the  wise 
shake  their  sapient  heads.  Ask  tbem  for 
a  subscription  on  behalf  of  some  notorious 
need,  and  they  wfll  astound  you  with  their 
generosity.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
world  will  hear  of  the  benefaction.  But 
entreat  them  for  a  napoleon  to  help  the 
ruined  gamester  to  return  to  his  sad  home, 
and  they  will  lift  their  brows  in  amass- 
ment that  you  should  make  so  preposterous 
a  demand.  The  ruined  man  has  the 
gardens  at  his  disposal  They  abound  in 
ehady  nooks,  and  sequestered  comers. 
No  one  need  know  until  the  morrow  that 
he  has  taken  his  life  among  the  palms;  and 
even  then  the  administration  may  be  trusted 
to  dispose  of  his  remains  as  quietly  as 
possible,  without  scandal.  This  and  the 
like  trains  of  thought  radiate  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Monaco  which  one  sees  from 
the  gardens.  By-and-by  it  will  ring  sweet 
bells  to  charm  the  ears  of  the  reUgioQs ; 
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and  their  mosic  will  join  in  aymphony 
with  that  of  the  caiino  band. 

Ah !  what  more  genial  method  of  lotas- 
eating  can  our  most  modern  civilisation 
offer  to  the  jaded  man  of  the  world  than 
that  of  the  terrace  of  the  casino  when  the 
band  is  playing  1  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
comedy  and  tragedy;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  as  inert  as  he  pleases, 
while  his  best  senses  are  charmed.  How 
the  chiselled  faces  npon  the  gorgeous 
casmo  walls  gape  and  gibe )  I  warrant 
their  expression  has  taken  strange  signifi- 
cance in  many  a  mind.  Maik,  too,  yonder 
nnobtrnsive  gentleman,  in  a  coat  rather 
shabby  for  these  dapper  regions.  His 
hooked  nose  declares  him  an  Israelite,  and 
sharp  as  a  hawk's  is  his  glance  ever  and 
anon  at  the  people  of  the  nations  whom 
he  passes  on  the  promenade  by  the  sea. 
It  would  cost  yon  years  of  practice  ere  you 
coold  tell  as  shrewdly  as  he  which  man 
has  lost,  and  which  man  he  may  venture 
to  address  with  timely  proffer  of  a  little 
loan  at  five  hundred  per  cent  per  annum. 
And  throughout  the  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  lotus-eating  on  chairs  in  the  per- 
fumed shade,  the  musicians  of  the  casino 
play  heavenly  music,  care-dispelling  almost 
like  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

Then  one's  neighbours!  What  tales 
they  mieht  recount  to  us,  if  they  would  1 
Some  of  them,  however,  need  not  open 
thdx  mouths;  their  histories  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  the  common  eye.  These  hand- 
some women,  for  example,  with  the  stride 
of  peacocks,  and  the  unbridled  gaze.  How 
loud  they  talk  1  and,  therefore,  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  nothing  in  their  talk.  It 
is  another  matter  when  they,  too,  have 
their  prey  well  hooked.  They  can  then 
be  as  discreet  as  a  teacher  of  prudence. 
At  such  a  time  they  will  counsel  the  youth- 
ful to  tempt  fortune  again  and  again,  with 
a  captivatmg  earnestness  that  makes  young 
nude  blood  dance  with  determination  and 
gratitude. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that 
these  houris,  like  the  palm-trees,  the  music, 
and  the  croupiers,  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  properties  of  the  casino  1  Many 
a  man  woidd  carry  hence  the  money  he 
won  at  roulette  but  for  the  fair  face  that 
btereepted  him  in  the  gardens,  and,  on 
one  pretext  and  another,  engaged  him  in 
conversation,  which  she  soon  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  her  heart  and  the  adminis- 
tration'a.  And  if  these  fair  ones  are  en- 
gftgiog  in  the  garish  light  of  day,  imagine 
the  force  of    their  attraction  and  their 


potency  for  evil  when  the  casino  is  ablaze 
with  lamps,  and  their  diamonds  are  only 
outmatched  in  radiance  by  the  lustre  of 
their  eyes. 

Yonder  youth  again,  seated  in  a  listless 
attitude  of  despair,  has  his  story,  or  some- 
thing of  it,  written  legibly  enough  in  his 
clouded  face.  Not  for  him  is  the  charm  of 
the  sweetest  music  that  ever  was  scored. 
The  breeze  from  the  sea  must  blow  to  his 
soul  ere  it  cool  his  hot  nature.  Lost! 
Yes,  of  course  he  has  lost.  And  yet  it 
was  his  first  visit  He  thought  that  he 
could  master  Chance  and  the  bank  by  the 
aid  of  simple  arithmetic.  He  entered  the 
*'  rooms  "  with  a  couple  of  thousand  francs, 
upon  which  he  hoped,  nay,  was  de- 
termined, to  build  another  two  thousand 
at  the  least  Merry  as  a  marriage -bell 
went  the  game  in  his  favour  at  the  outset. 
How  odd  that  it  should  be  so,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  1  And  how  humiliating 
to  our  nature  that,  spite  of  strong  resolu- 
tion, not  one  player  in  fifty  has  the  wisdom 
to  withdraw  ere  the  fatal  turn  comes  upon 
lum)  And  so,  anon,  our  youth  had 
amassed  a  thousand  francs  to  add  to  his 
capital  You  should  have  seen  the  light  in 
his  eyes,  when,  for  a  moment,  he  withdrew 
to  count  his  gains,  and  had  reckoned  up 
the  total  There  was  a  touch  of  the  hero 
in  him  then ;  there  is  little  of  the  hero  in 
him  now.  Why  did  he  not  go  forth 
into  the  gardens  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph,  and  never  return  to  the  tables  ) 
Ah  1  echo  and  philosophers  may  answer 
the  riddle,  which  is  an  enduring  one.  He 
preferred  to  revert  to  the  tables ;  and,  in 
another  hour,  he  has  emptied  his  pockets ; 
and  so  now  he  sits,  with  a  dull  heart,  angry 
to  frenzy  with  himself,  the  administration, 
and  all  the  world.  He  does  not  know 
which  mocks  him  the  most:  the  music, 
the  grinning  masks  on  the  seaward  walls 
of  the  casino,  or  the  light,  triumphant 
tones  of  his  more  fortunate  brethren  as 
they  pace  arm-in-arm  before  him,  cigarette 
in  mouth.  Poor  boy  1  he  should  return 
to  his  mother,  and  learn  another  lesson  or 
two  of  homely  wisdom. 

Look  now  at  that  fine  stalwart  English- 
man in  the  prime  of  life,  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  gravel-path  that  leads  to  the 
band-stand.  The  music  is  nothing  to  him, 
either — not  even  a  distraction.  He  is  an 
inveterate  gambler.  You  may  have  seen  him 
here  a  year  ago,  a  month  ago,  or  yesterday. 
But  his  mood  to-day  is  quite  exceptionid. 
He  is  busy  with  his  record,  like  so  many 
others  with  their  records.    The  last  hour 
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has  been  a  bad  one  for  him.  Ordinarily 
he  is  cautions  as  a  hare,  and  quite  on  his 
guard  against  the  unkinder  freaks  of  fate. 
The  word  '*  cool "  is,  ordinarily,  a  word  too 
warm  to  be  applied  to  him.  Bat  a  some- 
thing has  played  his  nature  false.  It  may 
have  been  the  scirocco  of  Wednesday.  It 
may  have  been  the  letter  he  received  that 
afternoon.  It  may  be  —  anythiog.  No 
matter  what  it  is.  The  change  has  been 
wrought,  and  that  suffices.  His  mental 
balance  got  unhinged.  Perhaps  it  was 
due  to  the  suggestion  that  once  and  for 
all  he  might  end  his  actual  course  of  life. 
Whatever  it  was,  this  very  day  he  put  all 
his  accumulated  funds — the  residue  of  two 
or  three  years'  earnines — ^upon  "red,"  in 
three  stakes,  duplicated  progressively.  He 
has  nothing  left  except  a  couple  of 
crowns. 

Do  but  try  to  imagine  his  state  of  mind. 
You  cannot  approach  the  reality ;  but  you 
may  come  within  viewing  distance  of  it. 
I  avow  that  earth  can  a£ford  him  no 
suffering  more  acute  than  his  at  this 
moment  There  is  no  saying  what  he 
will  do  in  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours. 
And  meanwhile  the  band  sweetens  the  air 
with  Donizetti's  Overture  to  the  *'  Eille  du 
E^iment"  Talk  about  the  irony  of  life  1 
One  week  at  Monte  Carlo  gives  the  phrase 
a  piquancy  of  signification  it  may  get  no- 
where else. 

And  yet  what  strange  creatures  of  habit 
and  successful  creatures  of  civilisation  we 
are,  to  be  sure  I  Mark  this  man,  ruined 
beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and  to  whom 
life  is  now  like  a  spent  candle.  He  has 
walked  enough ;  he  sits  down,  calm  to 
the  eye,  and  with  so  courteous  a  demeanour 
of  tranquillity  that  his  neighbour  —  a 
spinster  citizeness  from  Paris,  arrived  by  an 
excursion  train  to  see  the  *'  Monsters  "  of 
the  gaming-tables — ventures  to  remark  to 
him  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  He 
replies  to  her ;  the  conversation  advances 
methodically;  and  soon  the^  are  in  close 
colloquy.  The  worthy  citizeness  would 
assuredly  swoon  were  she  told  that  she 
is  thus  finding  casual  entertainment  with  a 
man  who,  meantime,  is  conuderinj;  with 
himself  whether  he  shall  put  the  pistol  to 
his  head  in  th^  casino  gardens,  or  in  the 
bedroom  of  his  hotel. 

When  the  music  pauses,  the  chairs  are 
vacated  largely.  Hot  though  it  is,  the 
seduction  within  is  irresistible.  The 
noise  of  hammering  sounds  from  one  side 
of  the  casino.  You  ask  what  it  indicates. 
'*If  Monsieur  will  return  to  Monte  Carlo 


in  the  spring  of  next  year,''  replies  the 
attendant,  *'  he  will  see  tiie  result  of  it  in 
the  new  saloon.  There  are  to  be  four 
additional  tables."  Grist  for  the  miU, 
with  a  vengeance  1  His  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  receives  a  fresh  "  dona- 
tion" from  the  administration  for  every 
fresh  table  it  opens  to  the  world.  On 
such  an  understanding,  no  doubt  he  would 
like  to  see  the  principality  entirely  be- 
spread with  the  fnmitura  of  roulette,  and 
the  bold  crags  which  rise  from  the  sea 
levelled  to  admit  of  more  land  to  lease  for 
gambling. 

But  ere  you  have  gasped  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
"  rooms,"  you  perceive  that  a  player  "  oat 
of  the  common"  is  present  One  of  the 
tables  has  a  thicker  ring  of  men  and 
women  about  it  than  the  rest  Now  and 
then  you  see  a  movement  among  these 
spectators.  Some  raise  their  shoulders  in 
a  half-wondering  and  haU-oompassionating 
manner.  Others  look  at  each  other  and 
smQe,  pout  their  lips,  or  shake  their  heads. 
At  heart,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
bystanders  care  not  at  all  whether  the 
gamester,  who  is  amusing  them  by  his  reck- 
lessness, wins  or  loses. 

The  hero  of  the  table  stands  and  plays 
at  one  end  of  it  The  other  players  are 
quite  subsidiary  to  him.  The  croupiens 
keep  them  waiting  quite  an  annoying 
length  of  time,  while  this  more  important 
prey  arranges  his  various  investments  upon 
the  green  clotL  He  puts  a  pile  of  gold 
upon  one  number;  a  hundred-franc  note 
apiece  upon  several  other  numbers;  he 
hedges  by  speculating  upon  the  up-torn  of 
any  one  of  six  additional  numbm;  and, 
finally,  he  throws  five  notes,  of  a  thousand 
francs  each,  upon  "  red,''  and  five  similar 
notes  upon  "odd."  He  has  in  all  about 
five  hundred  pounds  at  stake.  Not  much, 
you  say.  That  may  be ;  but  he  has  played 
for  hours  already;  and  at  five  hundred 
pounds,  upon  an  average,  twice  in  five 
minutes,  one  may,  in  an  afternoon,  lose 
or  gain  a  small  fortune. 

By  this  the  turn  of  the  wheel  is  declared. 
Oar  friend  wins  five  thousand  francs,  and 
loses  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  He  is 
a  hundred  pounds  to  the  bad,  whidh, 
though  irritating,  is  not  quite  minoos. 
The  next  time  he  determines  to  be  bolder 
and  more  discriminate.  He  puts  five 
thousand  francs  on  "  red,"  and  the  same 
amount  on  "odd."  He  wins  on  both. 
Some  one  says  "  Bravo  1 "  '*  Oh,  it  is  time 
he  recoups  a  little,"  is  the  remark  of  a 
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neighbour.  "I  have  seen  him  lose  a 
quarter  of  a  million  during  the  last  week — 
not  a  sou  lassl"  How  this  changes  the 
aspect  of  affairs  1  It  explains  only  too 
sufficiently  the  coolness  with  which  he 
gathers  t^ether  the  ten  thousand  francs, 
and  staffs  the  notes  into  his  pocket. 
Monsieur  Blanc,  had  he  been  alive,  would 
have  foretold  you  this  man's  end  with  the 
assurance  of  one  who  knew  every  species 
of  igambler  developed  by  human  nature. 
<'He  cranot  fight  against  me,  the  bank; 
and  when  once  he  enters  into  campaign 
with  me,  he  shows  himself  a  fooL"  That 
is  what  he  would  have  said. 

If  the  gamesters  of  Monte  Carlo  were 
not^  as  a  rale,  lost  to  all  self-respect,  surely 
the  knowledge  of  the. contempt  in  which 
the  administration  holds  them  would  make 
them  shake  the  dust  of  the  casino  from 
their  feet !  It  takes  their  money  without 
a  word  of  thanks,  when  they  lose.  When 
they  win,  it  flings  them  their  winnings 
wiUi  the  like  indifference ;  and  when  they 
are  stripped,  it  disowns  them.  "  What  are 
you  to  usi"  it  says  to  the  ruined  man 
who  begs  a  pittance  from  it  In  this 
matter,  Monte  Carlo  is  even  less  respect- 
able than  those  famous  old  haunts  of 
Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  and  Baden  Baden. 
There,  at  any  rate,  the  poor  fellow  who 
had  emptied  his  pockets  and  lost  his  in- 
heritance, or  its  worthi  at  the  tables,  was 
provided  with  a  railway-ticket  and  a  trifle 
of  money,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
friends.  Never  mind  what  the  motive 
that  led  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Grerman  authorities ;  the  action  itself  was 
good.  But  at  Monte  Carlo,  it  is 
otherwise.  And  it  has  even  been  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  suicide 
in  the  casino  gardens  are  "due  to  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  casino  to  yield 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  rained  men  for  the 
means  to  return  home."  The  Golgotha  of 
the  Riviera  is  thus  more  diisibolical  and 
brutal  than  its  predecessors.  One  could 
imagine  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  in  such  mortal  terror  and  appre- 
hension of  being  suppressed,  that  they 
fancy  they  cannot  afford  even  the  miser- 
able charity  of  a  few  crown  pieces  to  the 
man  from  whom  they  have  received  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  visitor  to  the  casino  who  thinks  to 
see  marks  of  the  shame  they  ought  to  feel 
on  the  faces  of  the  gamblers,  will  be  dis- 
illasioned  completely.  It  is  only  the 
novices  who  blush  when  they  venture 
a  coin.    And  nowhere  does  the  bloom  of 


innocence  disappear  so.  briskly  as  in  this 
exotic  atmosphere.  The  novice  of  twelve 
o'clock  will,  by  sunset,  argue  you  deaf 
about  his  system,  and  grasp  his  winnings 
with  the  felin&  quickness  of  the  elderly 
women  who  sit  night  after  night  at  the 
tables  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  an  unassuming  person, 
with  a  veiled  face,  tries  her  fortune.  You 
can  tell  by  the  trembling  of  her  hand  that 
she  is  grievously  in  earnest;  and  by  the 
veil  that  she  is  not  an  "  habitu^a"  And 
whether  she  wins  or  loses,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  coloar  is  in  her  cheeks 
behind  her  veil.  Sach  an  one  is  an  easy 
prey  for  the  harpies  who  make  it  their 
profession  to  lay  sudden  hands  upon  the 
gains  of  others,  and  who  are  prepared  to 
swear  black  is  white  on  behalf  of  their 
pockets. 

So  the  evening  hurries  on — ever  hotter 
and  hotter — to  the  monotonoas  clink  of 
gold,  and  the  murmur  of  low  voices.  Time 
gallops  in  the  casino,  as  perhaps  nowhere 
else,  except  in  lovers'  lanes,  ^ready,  the 
clock  points  to  half-past  ten.  There  is  but 
another  half-hour  ere  the  tables  are  cloaked 
for  the  night,  and  the  doors  are  shut  for 
the  administration  to  count  its  gains  and 
securely  bank  them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  man  who  has 
stolidly  backed  a  number  for  hour  after 
hour — and  all  in  vain — to  move  restlessly 
upon  his  chair.  He  is  bound,  by  all  the 
rules  of  precedent,  to.  continue  his  hard 
and  thankless  task ;  bat  if  eleven  o'clock 
comes  ere  he  is  repaid,  and  cuts  the  thread 
of  his  long-enduring  hopes^  what  then) 
Why,  again  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
he  must  resume  his  work  on  the  morrow. 
So  mad  are  they  who  think  they  can  bring 
Chance  upon  her  knees  to  them  1 

As  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  upward, 
more  and  more  nervous  and  irresponsible 
grow  the  playera  One  would  suppose 
they  feared  to  die  in  the  night,  and  that 
theu  future  state  was  dependent  upon 
their  success  ere  the  casino  closed.  There 
is  wrangling  between  player  and  player ; 
the  croupiers  perspire  with  anxiety  to 
keep  the  peace ;  and  at  each  distribution 
of  winnings  there  is  an  unseemly  scramble 
between  hands  legitimate  and  the  hands  of 
robbers.  One  player,  more  obstinate  than 
the  rest,  loudly  declares  his  wrong.  "  It  is 
infamous  ! "  he  shouts ;  and  he  will  not  be 
comforted  until  an  advising  member  of  the 
administration  counsels  the  payment  of 
his  claims.  Five  minutes  later,  however, 
the  same  person  renews  his  plea.     He  has 
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been  robbed  a  lecond  time ;  and  a  lecond 
time  he  nrges  the  bank  to  satisfy  him. 
Bat  this  is  too  mach,  even  for  a  long-suf- 
fering administration  eager  to  make  all 
fit  sacrifice  to  public  opinion.  After  a 
short,  sharp  struggle,  the  roguish  player  is 
ejected  from  the  rooms ;  nor  do  the  casino 
soldiers  forsake  him  until  he  is  past  the 
frontier  of  the  principality.  He  is  warned 
that  he  will  imperil  his  liberty  if  he  re- 
appears in  Monte  Carlo. 

''  The  last  time,  gentlemen  1  Make  your 
gamel" 

We  are  close  upon  eleven  now.  The 
rooms  are  insuflPer&bly  close,  and  the 
patchouli  and  perfumes  of  the  women  add 
to  the  heaviness  of  the  air.  A  hundred 
hands  seem  outstretched  over  the  table 
and  struggling  with  each  other  for  space 
on  which  to  set  the  crowns  or  gold  pieces 
they  hold.  It  is  a  cataclysmic  moment. 
Heads  are  bent  forward,  and  eager  eyes 
watch  the  run  of  the  ball,  to  mark  its 
destination  ere  the  croupier  declares  it.  As 
for  the  partition  of  the  spoil,  that  is  a 
scene  to  remember. 

Eleven  o'clock  sees  strange  sights  in  the 
gambling  rooms  of  the  casino.  It  is  a 
relief  to  get  into  the  open,  and  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  a  world  that  is  happily  not  all 
defiled  by  the  administration. 


SOME  REMARKABLE  ESCAPES. 

It  is  said  that  the  earliest  instance  of 
an  escape  from  captivity,  e£fected  under  re- 
markable conditions,  is  that  of  the  sooth- 
sayer Hegesistratus,  which  Herodotusrelates 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity  of  style. 
He  had,  in  times  past,  says  the  Father  of 
History,  done  much  evil  to  the  Spartans, 
so  that  the  latter  had  seized  upon  him,  and 
put  him  in  irons,  previous  to  punishing 
him  with  death.  His  feet  were  fastened 
in  clogs  of  wood,  loaded  with  iron,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  attempting  to 
escape.  But  an  iron  bar,  with  a  sharp 
edge,  having  accidentally  been  left  in  his 
dungeon,  he  got  hold  of  it,  and  concoived 
the  most  courageous  action  of  which,  says 
Herodotus,  I  have  ever  heard ;  for  he  cut 
away  enough  of  the  flesh  and  bone  of  each 
foot  to  enable  him  to  extricate  it  from  its 
shackles,  and  then,  digging  a  hole  tlurough 
the  prison  wall,  he  escaped  to  Tegsea, 
walking  only  under  cover  of  night,  and 
during  the  day  hiding  in  the  woods.  He 
reached  that  town  on  the  third  night,  in 
spite  of  the  pursuit,  in  every  direction,  un- 1 


dertaken  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
extremely  astonished  at  his  daring,  on 
seeing  half  of  his  foot  left  bleeding  in  each 
shacUe.  As  soon  as  he  was  cured,  he 
had  wooden  feet  made,  and  became  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  Kavades, 
Eiog  of  Persia,  was  imprisoned  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion ; 
so  called  because  no  one  was  allowed  to 
utter  the  name  of  any  person  consigned  to 
its  solitude.  His  wife  obtained  permission 
to  visit  him,  and  carry  him  whatever 
things  he  stood  in  need  of ;  and  being  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  she  found  such 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaoler,  that  she 
was  allowed  to  go  to  and  fro  aa  she 
pleased.  Among  the  Persians  was  a  man 
named  Seoses,  a  steadfast  friend  of  the 
King,  who  remained  within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  save  him,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  keeping  his  horse  ready  saddled. 
At  length,  on  a  certain  night,  Kavades 
persuaded  his  wife  to  lend  him  her  clothes, 
while  she  dressed  herself  in  his,  and  took 
his  phice  in  the  prison  cell  Unchallenged 
he  passed  his  guards,  who  supposed  him 
to  be  his  wife ;  and  next  day,  when  they 
saw  her  seated  in  the  cell,  attired  in  her 
husband's  robes,  they  mistook  her  for 
Kavades,  nor  discovered  their  error  for 
some  days,  so  that  he  had  time  to  find  a 
secure  retreat.  "I  do  not  know,'*  says 
Procopius,  ''what  befell  his  wife,  when 
the  fraud  was  discovered,  nor  how  she 
was  punished,  since  the  Persians  do  not 
agree  on  this  point."  We  suppose  this  is 
the  earliedt  instance  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  many  prisoners — as,  for  instance, 
Lavallette  and  Lord  Kilmarnock — have 
escaped  from  their  bonds. 

A  stirring  story  is  told  by  the  French 
chronicler,  Gnillaume  de  Jumi^ge,  in  his 
"  Histoire  des  Normands,"  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  Louis 
d'Outremer,  coveting  the  patrimony  of 
Richard,  son  of  William  Lon^sword,  Duke 
of  Normandy  (assassinated  m  943),  con- 
trived to  get  the  youDg  Prince  into  his 
power.  This  became  known  to  Osmond, 
the  young  Prince's  governor,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  fate  impending  over  him,  de- 
spatched messengers  to  the  Normans,  with 
the  information  that  Richard  was  held  in 
bondage  by  the  French  King,  at  Laou. 
As  soon  as  the  news  became  known,  a 
three  days'  fast  was  ordered  throughout 
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all  Nonnandy,  and  the  Church  addressed 
inoeasant  petitiona  to  heaven  on  the  young 
Prince's  liehalf.  At  length,  Osmond,  after 
consulting  with  Yron  de  Belesme,  per- 
suaded the  child  to  feign  iUaess,  to  take 
to  his  bed,  and  to  appear  so  oTercome  by 
his  disease  that  everybody  should  despair 
of  his  recovery.  The  child  played  his 
part  with  great  intelligence,  lying  day  after 
day  in  his  bed,  as  if  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Seeing  him  in  this  apparently 
moribund  condition,  his  keepers  relaxed  in 
their  surveillance,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  care  of  their  own  concerns.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  courtyard  a  heap  of 
grass,  and,  opportunity  offering,  Osmond 
wrapped  the  child  up  in  it,  and  putting 
the  bale  on  his,  shoulders,  as  if  it  were 
fodder  for  his  horse,  he  passed  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  town,  while  the  King  was  at 
supper  and  the  townsfolk  absent  from  the 
public  places.  No  sooner  had  he  gained 
hia  friend's  house  than  he  sprang  on  a 
horse,  and  with  the  child  in  front  of  him, 
galloped  into  the  night,  nor  drew  rein 
untU  he  placed  the  young  Prince  in  safety 
m  the  Castle  of  CoucL 

Louis  the  Second,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who,  in  1346,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had 
eucceeded  to  the  throne,  was,  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  kept  a  close  prisoner  by 
the  men  of  Ghent,  because  he  refused  to 
comply  with  their  wish,  that  he  should 
m&rry  Isabella,  daughter  of  our  Edward 
the  Second. 

liong,  says  Froissart,  was  the  young 
Prince  in  danger  from  these  Flemings,  and 
straitly  imprisoned ;  and  it  wearied  him, 
for  he  had  not  been  bred  to  it.  At  length,  he 
changed  his  purpose ;  I  know  not  whether 
he  did  so  from  craft  or  goodvrill;  but  he 
told  his  people  that  he  would  follow  their 
counsel,  since  more  advantage  came  to  him 
from  them  than  from  any  other  country. 
At  these  words  the  Flemings  were  very 
glad;  so  they  sometimes  let  him  out  of 
prison,  and  allowed  him  certain  liberties,  as, 
for  instance,  to  ride  down  by  the  river,  to 
which  he  much  inclined ;  but  he  was  always 
guarded  closely,  to  prevent  him  from  es- 
caping them.  And  thus  things  continued, 
until  he  intimated  to  his  people  that  he 
would  willingly  take  to  wife  the  King  of 
England's  daughter. 

Meanwhile,  he  rode  constantly  along 
the  river-side;  and,  as  he  made  believe 
that  the  projected  marrisge  pleased  him 
exceedingly,  the  Flemings  began  to  feel 
secure,  and  watched  him  less  strictly  than 


before.  Bat  they  did  not  understand  their 
lord's  character,  for,  whatever  he  migbt 
pretend  to  be  to  the  onlooket,  he  had 
within  him  a  courage  truly  French,  which 
he  proved  by  his  deeds.  For  one  day  he 
had  gone  down  by  the  river,  as  usual, 
to  fly  his  falcons,  and  it  was  in  the  week 
in  which  he  was  to  marry  the  damosel  of 
England,  and  his  falconer  cast  a  falcon 
after  the  heron,  and  the  Count  did  the 
same.  And,  having  let  loose  these  two 
falcons  on  the  chase,  the  Count  followed, 
as  if  to  encourage  them,  crying  <*  Hoie  1 
hole ! "  And  when  he  had  ridden  some 
distance,  and  had  the  advantage  of  an  open 
country  before  him,  he  struck  his  spurs 
sharply  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  broke 
into  a  gallop,  dashing  onward  and  onward 
until  his  guards  lost  sight  of  him.  And 
he  rode  away  to  Artois,  where  he  was  safe, 
and  then  he  crossed  into  France  and  told 
his  adventures  to  King  Philip,  and  how 
by  great  subtlety  he  had  escaped  from  his 
subjects  and  from  the  English.  The  King 
of  France  rejoiced  thereat^  and  said  that 
he  had  done  well ;  and  so  said  the  French; 
but  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

The  escape  of  Prince  Edward  (Edward 
the  First)  from  the  custody  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  Barons,  is  a  familiar 
story.  He  was  at  Hereford,  in  May,  1265, 
in  charge  of  Thomas  de  Clare —whom  Da 
Montfort  fully  trusted— of  Robert  de  Eos, 
and  Henry  de  Montfort  Having  received 
— from  De  Clare,  it  is  said,  under  a  fictitious 
name — a  present  of  a  horseof  very  fine  qa%li- 
ties,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  try  its  speed 
against  the  best  horses  of  his  companions. 
The  trial  took  place  on  a  plain  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  citlled  the  WidmarAh.  Mount- 
ing the  steeds  of  the  young  nobles,  one 
af&r  another,  he  galloped  them  to  and 
fro  until  they  were  thoroughly  exhausted. 
A  horseman  then  appeared  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  and  waved  his  hat — a  precon- 
certed signal  The  Prince  immediately 
leaped  on  his  own  horse  and  rode  away 
for  his  life,  flinging  a  farewell  jest  at  his 
discomfited  guardians : 

Lordlings,  good  day,  greet  my  father,  and  aay, 
Out  of  thrall  I  will  see  him  as  soon  as  I  may. 

Speedily  outstripping  the  tired  horses  of 
his  pursuers,  he  effected  his  escape  to 
Roger  Mortimer's  castle  of  Wigmore. 

Eoger  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Bjroughbridge,  March  16th,  1322,  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower.     In  the  following 
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year  he  received  secret  intelligence  that 
hia  death  had  been  determined  upon,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  his  escape.  A  heavy 
bribe  secured  the  co-operation  of  Gerard 
ApBley,  one  of  the  officers,  who,  in  the 
wine  of  the  banquet,  given  to  the  guards, 
administered  a  sleeping  draught.  While 
they  slept,  Mortimer,  through  an  opening 
which  he  had  e£fected  in  the  wall  of  his 
apartment,  penetrated  into  the  kitchen 
and  got  out  into  the  open  court.  With 
the  help  of  a  rope  ladder,  he  climbed  and 
descended  the  walls  of  the  great  fortress, 
and  at  last  stood  on  the  river-bank,  where 
a  boat  was  in  waiting  to  carry  him  across 
the  Thames.  There  he  found  his  horses 
and  servants,  and,  riding  across  the  Surrey 
Hills,  and  through  the  woods  of  Hamp- 
shire,  he  gained  the  coast,  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel,  which  had  been  hired  for 
him,  and  found  an  asylum  in  France. 

James  the  Third  of  Scotland,  alarmed 
by  a  prediction  that  a  lion  in  Scotland — a 
lion,  as  everybody  knows,  was  the  crest  of 
the  Scottish  Kings — would  be  put  to  death 
by  the  young  lions,  and  suspicious  of  the 
influence  and  authority  of  his  brothers — 
the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Mar — 
caused  the  latter  to  be  suffocated  in  a 
bath,  and  imprisoned  the  former  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  Albany  was  in  danger  of 
sharing  his  brother's  fate,  but  some  of  his 
Mends  prepared  a  plan  for  his  deliverance. 
A  small  sloop  entered  Leith  Beads,  with  a 
cargo  of  Gascony  wine,  two  casks  of  which 
were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  captive 
Prince.  On  examining  them  he  found  in 
one  a  large  ball  of  wax,  and  inside  this 
ball  was  a  letter,  urging  him  to  escape,  and 
promising  that  the  vessel  which  had 
brought  the  wine  should  be  ready  to  take 
him  on  board,  if  he  could  get  down  to  the 
shore.  It  besought  him  to  delay  not  a 
moment,  because  he  was  to  lose  his  head 
on  the  following  day.  A  coil  of  rope  was 
also  enclosed  in  the  same  cask,  that  he 
might  lower  himself  from  the  Ca&tle  ram- 
parts to  the  foot  of  the  romantic  Rock 
which  now  forms  such  a  picturesque  object 
from  Princes  Street.  His  chamberlain, 
who  was  devoted  to  his  master,  shared  his 
captivity,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in 
his  perilous  enterprise. 

The  prmcipal  point  was  to  make  sure  of 
the  Captain  of  the  guard.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Albany  invited  him  to  sup  with  him 
and  taste  the  red  Bordeaux  wine  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  vineyards  of 
southern    Franco.      After  stationing    his 


sentinels  at  their  various  posts,  the  Captain 
entered  the  Duke's  chamber,  accompanied 
by  three  soldiers,  and  enjoyed  the  viands 
set  before  him.  The  three  joined  the 
Prince  in  a  game  of  tric-trac,  or  back- 
gammon, and,  seated  by  a  blazing  fire  and 
overcome  by  the  strong  wine,  which  the 
chamberlain  assiduously  served,  the  Cap- 
tain fell  asleep,  as  likewise  did  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  cup  had  been 
supplied  with  no  niggard  hand.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  robust  young 
man,  whose  strength  was  doubled  by  the 
need,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  struck  the 
Captain,  with  his  dagger,  a  mortal  blow. 
Two  of  the  soldiers  fell  before  his  sudden 
attack,  and  the  third  bein^  despatched  by 
the  chamberlain,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
upon  the  fire.  Taking  the  keys  from  the 
Captain's  pocket,  the  fugitives  soon  got 
clear  of  the  Castle,  and  chose  a  comer  of 
the  ramparts  out  of  sight  of  the  sentinels 
to  accomplish  their  perilous  descent. 

The  chamberlain  insisted  on  trying  the 
rope,  by  descending  first ;  but  it  was  too 
short.  He  fell  and  broke  his  thigh,  and 
called  out  to  his  master  to  lengthen  the 
rope.  Albany  returned  to  his  chamber, 
took  the  coverlets  from  his  bed,  fastened 
them  to  the  rope,  and  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock.  He 
carried  his  chamberlain  on  his  shoulders  to 
a  place  of  security,  where  he  could  lie  con- 
cealed until  he  had  recovered  from  his 
accident,  and  then  hastened  down  to  the 
sea-shore,  embarked  on  board  the  sloop, 
and  immediately  sailed  for  France. 

Francis  Alard,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  was 
carried  back  to  prison  to  pass  there  the 
three  days  which  he  had  still  to  live.  The 
night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his 
martyrdom  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying,  "Francis,  arise  and 
go  forth."  He  rose,  and  the  moonlight 
revealing  an  opening  in  the  wadl  which 
he  had  not  before  detected,  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  could  squeeze 
his  body  through  it.  With  his  linen 
he  twisted  a  rope,  which  he  attached 
to  the  iron  bars  of  the  fireplace,  and, 
having  thrown  his  clothes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  lowered  himself  into  a  drain, 
passed  near  the  sentinel  without  being 
perceived,  and  finally,  after  remaining  for 
three  days  without  food,  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  was  picked  up  by  a  waggoner, 
and  succeeded   in  reaching  the  province 
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of  Oldenburg,  where   he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  reigning  Prince. 

This  remarkable  escape,  which  has  a  touch 
of  the  maryellous  about  it,  is  described  by 
Nicholas  Alard,  a  descendant  of  its  hero, 
in  his  "  Decas  Alardorum  Scriptis  Claro- 
rum"  (1721). 

Coelius  Secnndus  Curion,  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  having  had  the  boldness  to  con- 
vict of  falsehood,  in  open  church,  at  Casal, 
a  monk  who  had  indulged  in  the  most 
calnmniotts  insinuations  against  the  great 
leader  of  the  German  Beformation,  was 
immediately  arrested  by  order  of  the  in- 
quisitor of  Turin.  After  having  been 
transferred  successively  to  several  prisons, 
he  contrived  to  escape  in  a  manner  so 
skilful  and  unexpected,  that  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  having  had  recourse  to 
magic  As  this  was  an  accusation  not  less 
dangerous  than  that  of  heresy,  Curion 
hastened  to  exculpate  himself  by  publish- 
bg  the  details  of  his  enterprise  in  a  short 
Latin  dialogue,  entitled  ''Probus."  The 
following  extracts  will  satisfy  the  reader's 
curiosity  : 

**  In  my  new  prison  I  had  been  confined 
for  a  week,  with  huge  pieces  of  wood 
chained  to  my  feet,  where  I  was  favoured 
with  a  sadden  inspiration  from  Heaven. 

"  As  soon  as  the  young  man  who  acted 
as  my  keeper  entered  my  chamber,  I 
begged  and  prayed  of  him  to  release  one 
of  my  feet  from  its  encumbrances.  It 
would  be  sufficient  security,  I  said,  that  I 
should  still  by  the  other  foot  be  fastened 
to  an  enormous  log.  As  he  was  a  humane 
sort  of  fellow,  he  consented,  and  set  one 
foot  free.  A  day,  two  days  passed,  during 
which  I  applied  myself  to  work.  Taking  off 
my  shirt,  and  also  the  stocking  from  the 
leg  which  was  at  liberty,  I  made  them 
up  into  a  dummy  resembling  a  leg,  on 
which  I  put  a  shoe.  I  was  in  want  of 
something,  however,  to  give  it  consistency, 
and  was  anxiously  looking  about  in  all 
directions,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  cane- 
stick  lying  under  a  row  of  seats.  Seizing 
it  joyfully,  I  inserted  it  into  the  sham  limb, 
and  concealing  the  true  one  under  my 
cloak,  waited  the  result  of  my  stratagem. 
When  my  young  keeper  made  his  appear- 
ance next  morning,  he  asked  me  how  I 
was.  'I  should  do  pretty  well,'  I  said, 
'  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  put  my 
fetters  on  the  other  leg,  so  that  each  may 
have  a  rest  in  turn.'  He  assented;  and, 
without  perceiving  it,  attached  the  log 
to  the  dummy." 


At  night,  when  their  loud  snores  in- 
formed him  that  his  gaolers  were  asleep, 
Curion  threw  aside  the  false  leg,  resumed  his 
shirt  and  stocking,  and  opened  noiselessly 
the  prison  door,  which  was  fastened  by  a 
simple  bolt.  Afterwards,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  he  scaled  the  wall,  and  got 
away  without  interruption. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henry  of  Guise 
at  Blois,  in  1088,  Charles,  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Tours,  whence,  three  years  after- 
wards, he  accomplished  his  escape. 

The  Duke,  says  the  historian  De  Thou, 
arranged  with  Claude  de  la  Chastre  and 
his  son  to  make  the  attempt  on  August 
the  fifteenth,  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  better  to  deceive  his  guards,  and  pre- 
vent any  suspicion  of  his  design,  he  partook 
in  the  morning  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
He  had  observed  that  the  gates  were 
always  closed  after  dinner,  and  the  keys 
carried  to  the  provost  This  fixed  the 
time  for  making  his  bid  for  life  and 
freedom.  In  hot  haste  he  mounted  a  lofty 
tower,  which  looked  upon  the  bridge  out- 
side the  town;  and  having  shut  up  his 
guards  in  the  mess-room,  where  they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  he  bolted  the  door  of 
the  tower  after  him,  so  that  while  they 
were  breaking  it  open  he  might  secure 
more  time  for  his  escape.  Everything  went 
''as  merry  as  a  marriase-belL"  His  valet- 
de-chambre,  who  attanded  him,  wound  the 
end  of  a  rope  that  he  had  prepared  round  a 
piece  of  wood,  placed  horizontally,  on 
which  the  Duke  sat  astride,  and  was 
lowered  safely  and  softly  to  the  ground. 
Then,  unpursued,  he  tramped  along  by  the 
river-side,  and  before  long  fell  in  with  two 
men,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  noble 
horse.  In  a  moment  he  was  away  like  an 
arrow,  riding  across  country,  until  he  was 
joined  by  the  son  of  Claude  de  Chaatre, 
with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Bourges. 

The  famous  scholar,  Grotius,  or  De  Groot, 
having  been  involved  in  the  political  strife 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  patriot  Bar- 
neveldt,  so  powerfully  described  by  Mr. 
Lothrop  Motley,  was  arrested  in  the  month 
of  August,  1618,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  on  May  the  eighteenth, 
1619.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Loevestein, 
where  he  was  treated  with  shameful 
severity.  However,  as  he  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  studies,  his  friends  devised 
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the  means  of  keepiog  ap  a  secret  corre- 
spondence  with  him ;  and  his  deliverance 
was  at  length  eflPected  through  the  in- 
genuity and  patience  of  his  noble-hearted 
wife,  Maria  of  Begensburg.  Her  quick  eye 
had  remarked  that  the  soldiers  after  awhUe 
grew  weary  of  constantly  examining  and 
searching  the  great  trunk  of  books  and 
linen  which  was  sent  weekly  to  be  changed 
at  Gorcum,  a  neighbouring  town,  and  at 
length  suffered  it  to  pass  without  inspection. 
She  therefore  suggested  to  her  husband  that 
he  should  hide  himself  in  this  trunk,  first 
boring  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  in  the 
lid  over  the  place  where  his  head  would 
be,  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  prevent  him 
from  being  suffocated. 

He  acted  on  her  advice  (March  twenty- 
first,  1621);  safely  passed  the  sentinels; 
and  was  conveyed  to  a  friend's  house 
at  Gorcum;  whence  he  went  on  to 
Antwerp  by  the  ordinary  post,  having 
passed  through  the  public  market  dis- 
guised as  a  joiner,  with  rule  in  hand. 
His  clever  wife  pretended  that  her  husband 
was  ill,  in  order  to  give  time  for  his  flight, 
and  to  delay  pursuit;  she  appeared  to 
attend  upon  the  invalid  with  laudable 
affection;  nor  was  it  until  she  felt  convinced 
he  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
that  she  told  the  guards,  with  a  mocking 
laugh,  "the  bird  had  flown." 

At  first  the  authorities  were  fain  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  on  a  criminal  charge,  and 
some  of  the  judges  were  in  favour  of  de- 
taining her  prisoner  as  her  husband's  sub- 
stitute; but,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  her 
release  was  decreed,  and  all  the  world 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  admiration  at  her 
conjugal  devotion.  The  advocates  of 
woman's  rights  may  point,  with  pride,  to 
the  fact  that  numerous  husbands  have 
owed  their  escape  from  captivity  to  the 
courage  and  resource  of  their  wives, 
whereas  it  is  doubtful  if  any  wives  have 
owed  their  liberty  to  the  action  of  their 
husbands.  As  for  the  Frau  De  Groot,  it  has 
justly  been  said  that  she  deserves,  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  not  only  a  statue, 
but  also  the  honours  of  canonisation; 
since,  to  her  address  and  resolution,  the 
world  owes  the  numerous  admirable  works 
of  her  learned  husband,  which  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day  if  he  had  ended 
his  career  within  the  gloomy  waUs  of 
Loevestein. 

In  all  these  examples  of  remarkable 
escapes  in  peril,  the  same  qualities  were 
brought  into  requisition  by  their  heroes — 


great  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  determi- 
nation, and  ready  invention.  And  all  these 
were  displayed  by  Isaac  Amauld,  Governor 
of  Phillipsbnrg,  who,  after  the  capture  of 
that  fortress  by  the  Imperialists,  in  1633, 
was  removed  to  Esslingen. 

Daring  his  captivity  he  learned  that 
gross  calumnies  were  beine  fastened  on 
his  name  at  Court,  and  ue  knowledge 
stimulated  him  to  seek  some  means  of 
escape,  that  he  might  confute  them  by 
his  presence.  With  this  view  he  refased 
to  become  a  prisoner  on  parole.  His 
prospects  of  success  were  anything  bat 
bright,  he  was  guarded  with  so  mncli 
strictness  —  soldiers  accompanying  bim 
when  he  took  his  daily  exercise,  and 
sleeping  in  tiie  corridor  at  his  chamber 
door.  But  he  bated  not  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope.  Measuring,  with  his  eye,  the 
height  of  the  window,  which  overlooked 
the  town-moat,  he  felt  certain  that,  if  he 
could  lower  himself  from  it,  he  might 
recover  his  liberty ;  for,  as  Esslingen  lay 
in  the  interior  and  out  of  reach  of  any 
sudden  attack  from  an  enemy,  the  moat 
was  very  loosely  guarded.  The  difficulty 
was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  length  of  rope. 

For  this  purpose  he  bethought  himself 
of  setting  his  guards  to  join  in  varioas 
games,  pretending  that  it  was  for  his 
amusement;  and,  as  he  supplied  them  with 
drink,  they  were  by  no  means  loth 
Among  these  games  was  one  which  the 
French  call  sangler  T^ue  (strapping  the 
ass),  and  it  proved  to  be  the  very  thing 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  A  few 
yards  of  cord  being  wanted  to  bind  one  of 
the  players,  he  readily  supplied  the  money 
to  purchase  the  necessary  quantity,  and  as  it 
was  of  no  particular  use,  it  was  thrown 
away  when  the  game  was  over.  Some 
French  officers  in  the  Imperial  service— 
whom  Amauld  had  gained  over  — con- 
trived, with  jokes  and  laughter,  to^  make 
an  excuse  for  picking  it  up,  and  it  was 
afterwards  conveyed  stealthily  to  Amaald's 
chamber.  This  stratagem  was  repeated 
until  he  had  collected  enough  to  answer 
his  object.  He  then  warned  his  associates 
to  be  on  the  alert ;  lowered  himself,  under 
cover  of  night,  into  the  moat ;  was  joined 
by  them,  with  horses ;  and  the  whole  paxty 
got  safely  away  into  French  territory. 

These  stories,  we  hope,  have  not  been 
without  interest  to  the  reader,  as  illastra- 
ting  the  courage  and  ingenuity  which 
circumstances  will  sometimes  develope; 
the  hardships  which  men  will  endure,  and 
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the  hazards  they  will  encounter,  in  order 
t>  regain  their  liberty.  Freedom,  says  the 
old  Scotch  poet,  is  a  noble  thing ;  and  to 
many  minds  death  is  preferable  to  the  loss 
of  it  At  all  events,  nothing  seems  too 
desperate  for  them  to  attempt,  in  order  to 
recover  it 


IN  A  PLACE  OF  SECURITY. 

A    STORY    IN    THREE    CHAPTERS. 
By  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 

CHAPTER   IL 

An  account  of  the  disastrous  end  of 
the  Comely  Expedition,  drawn  from  the 
narrative  of  the  sole  survivor,  appeared  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  brought  to  Louise 
many  letters  of  sympathy  and  regret  Bat 
it  brought  also  a  visitor,  who,  disregarding 
the  protestations  of  the  servants  that  the 
family  were  in  great  affliction,  and  could  see 
nobody,  forced  himself  into  the  hall,  and 
insisted  on  an  interview  with  Miss  Comely. 

When  Louise  consented  to  see  him,  he 
introdaoed  himself  as  Mr.  Papyras,  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
So  great  had  been  his  admiration  and 
friendship,  that  he  had  advanced  to  Mr. 
Comely  the  sums  requisite  for  the  expenses 
of  his  expedition.  These  sums  amounted 
altogether  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  for 
which  he  held  bills  signed  by  Mr.  Comely, 
none  of  which  had  been  paid. 

Louise  was  thunderstruck  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  claim,  but  she  tried  to  explain 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  her  father's 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  that  her  aunt,  who 
might  be  better  informed,  was  too  ill  to  be 
questioned  upon  the  matter. 

''  Bat  that  will  not  do  for  me  1 "  thundered 
Mr.  Papyrus.  He  was  stout,  oily,  middle- 
aged,  with  a  beak  like  a  vulture's,  and  a 
manner  that  was  alternately  fawning  and 
threatening.  "  I  must  have  my  money,  or, 
if  not  money,  I  will  have  security.  Come, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  assuming  suddenly  his 
wheedling  manner.  "Your  father  was 
rich,  no  doubt;  he  had  bonds, shares, plenty 
of  stnff.  You  look,  my  dear,  and  find 
them,  and  I  shall  have  just  what  will  cover 
my  debt  Uiat  you  owe  me.  Or,  if  you  do  not 
so,"  he  thundered,  seeing  no  acquiescence 
in  the  girl's  face  —  "yes,  I  will  have 
judgement,  execution,  and  I  will  put  you 
all  into  the  street" 

All  this  was  very  alarming,  especially  as 
Mr.  Papynifl  could  by  no  means  be  pet- 
snaded  to  go,  but  remained  in  possession 
of  the  drawing-rcom,  poking  his  nose  into 


everything,  appraising  the  brie- 4  -  brae, 
tappiog  and  sounding  the  furniture,  sneer- 
ing at  the  pictures,  and  every  now  and 
then  pausing  to  roar  : 

"  I  will  have  my  money !  Where  are  my 
ten  shousant  pounts  f " 

Liigi  was  routed  in  a  moment,  when  he 
attempted  to  dismiss  the  unwelcome 
visitor,  and  he  retired  to  the  kitchen  to 
sharpen  a  knife,  which  he  declared  should 
reach  the  miscreant's  heart  Constantia 
advised  concession. 

"Let  us  search  your  father's  cabinet," 
she  said;  "we  shall  find,  no  doubt, 
evidence  of  the  wealth  he  has  left  We 
will  show  this  to  your  Mr.  Papyrus,  and 
he  will  be  pacified." 

While  this  was  going  on.  Colonel  Shep- 
stone  called,  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  the  ladies.  Louise  welcomed 
him,  and  explained  the  dilemma  she  was  in. 

"  Of  course  the  man  must  go,"  said  the 
Colonel,  inwardly  congratulating  himself 
that  he  had  so  cleverly  put  an  end  to 
Bertie's  entanglement.  And  by  dint  of 
judicious  firmness,  the  Colonel  prevailed 
on  PApyrus  to  leave  the  house.  But  he  went, 
threatening  that  he  would  come  again  on  the 
morrow,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  law, 
and  sweep  them  all  into  the  street 

And^  the  Colonel  advised  Louise  to  follow 
her  friend's  advice,  and  make  diligent 
search  in  order  to  discover  a  will,  or  some 
evidence  of  her  Ute  father's  actual  position. 
In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Shepstone  under- 
took to  see  the  late  Mr.  Cornely's  bankers, 
who  happened  to  be  also  his  own. 

"They  are  all  paupers  together,"  said 
the  Colonel,  swinging  his  stick  as  he  went 
along.  "  Would  a  man  borrow  of  a  usurer 
if  he  had  any  available  funds  of  his  own  f " 

Certainly,  the  report  of  the  bankers 
threw  no  light  upon  the  matter.  Mr. 
Comely  had  always  kept  a  good  balance ; 
but  it  was  getting  very  low  at  present,  as 
Miss  Comely  had  drawn  cheques  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  had  been  no  recent 
payments  to  its  credit,  and  they  held  no 
securities  of  his.  The  Colonel  returned 
with  his  report,  and  ascertained  that  the 
search  among  Mr.  Comely's  papers  had 
produced  nothing  of  any  value. 

"Then,  my  dear  Miss  Comely,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "you  must  really  face  the 
matter  calmly.  With  your  accomplish- 
ments and  culture  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  as  a  teacher. 
As  for  your  aunt,  should  she  recover,  I 
have  some  interest  with  the  asylum  for 
decayed  gentlewomen.   Give  your  servants 
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notice  at  once ;  go  to  your  bankers  and 
draw  what  balance  you  have,  to  keep 
something  in  hand;  and  abandon  every- 
thing else  to  the  creditors." 

The  advice  was  good,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  a  counsel  of  despair. 
Louise  felt  herself  bowed  to  the  ground 
with  sorrow  and  humiliation,  when  she 
felt  a  eentle  throb  in  her  bosom.  Was 
her  ammet  there,  and  safe  f  Yes,  she  felt 
it  under  her  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
caught  a  strange,  searching  glance  from 
Oonstantia,  who  stood  meekly  by. 

«  No  one  has  thought  about  me ;  people 
must  look  after  themselves,"  was  what  the 
look  might  have  said. 

Louise  hastened  to  dismiss  the  Colonel, 
and,  shutting  herself  in  her  own  room  and 
locking  the  door  carefully,  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  took  the  amulet  from 
about  her  neck.  It  was  but  a  straw  she 
clutched  at,  as  one  who  drowns;  but 
even  a  straw  gives  the  struggling  arms  a 
moment's  strength. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said,  looking  up- 
wards, "  you  would  not  surely  have  left  me 
penniless  and  unprotected  to  the  mercy  of 
polished  gentlemen  and  unpolished  rogues." 

And  with  that  she  opened  the  casket, 
as  she  had  been  instructed,  by  touching  a 
secret  spring ;  and  there  fell  out  a  key  and 
a  paper. 

''Dear  daughter,^'  was  written  in  the 
paper,  '*  take  this  key,  go  alone  secretly, 
and  yet  at  midday,  when  the  City  is  busiest. 
The  address  is  engraved  upon  this  key. 
Demand  Secretary,  produce  this  key  and 
this  letter,  and  be  guided  by  what  you  see 
and  hear.    Thine  affectionate  father, 

"LUCIEN   CoRNELY." 

It  was  too  late  to  go  this  day ;  but  to- 
morrow Louise  would  surely  go,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  keep  the  key  and  letter 
safa  As  her  father  had  warned  her,  she 
could  not  close  the  casket,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  wear  it  or  replace  the  key  within 
it  And  she  felt,  deprived  of  her  charm,  a 
certain  dread  and  insecurity.  She  fancied, 
too,  that  Gonstantia  was  watching  her  in- 
tently. George,  too,  came,  to  seek  an  in- 
terview. He  had  clothed  himself  in  deep 
mourning,  and  looked  very  handsome  and 
interesting  with  his  wounded  arm. 

George  had  heard  of  the  visit  of  the  in- 
exorable Papyrus  ;  and  now,  with  feelings 
of  the  greatest  diffidence  and  humility,  he 
had^  come  to  lay  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Louise.  He  could  eive  her  a  home,  at  all 
events ;  an  honest  if  not  a  splendid  home. 
For  he  had  already  obtained  an  appoint- 


ment in  the  City,  which  secured  him  a 
competence.  Her  father's  last  words  to 
him  had  been :  "  Guard  my  treasure.''  By 
which  he  understood  him  to  mean,  not  the 
treasures  he  had  recovered  from  the  earth, 
but  that  more  precious  treasure  of  a 
daughter,  left  at  home.  But  how  could  he 
guard  and  protect  her  unless  she  gave  him 
a  husband's  right)  There  would  be  a 
home  also  for. his  master's  beloved  sister. 

George  spoke  well,  and  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  humility,  that  Louise  was 
profoundly  touched,  contrasting  his  dis- 
interested conduct  with  the  desertion  of 
her  fair-weather  lover — for  such  she  was 
compelled  to  think  Bertie  had  been.  And 
had  she  not  wronged  Gonstantia,  who  per- 
haps, as  well  as  her  brother,  was  one  of 
her  few  true  friends  f  There  was  no  talis- 
man, now,  at  her  bosom,  to  give  a  warning 
of  dangers.  But  her  own  instincts  forbade 
her  to  accept  such  an  offer,  and  she  told 
George,  widi  many  kind  words,  that  she 
could  never  be  more  than  a  friend  to  him. 
Then  the  young  man's  true  nature  broke 
forth.  He  began  to  threaten,  to  hint 
darkly  that  she  and  all  belonging  to  her 
were  in  his  power,  and  that  she  might 
come  to  hep  for  what  she  now  refused. 

Louise  mdignantly  rang  for  Luigi  to 
show  the  young  man  out :  a  service  which 
the  serving-man  performed  with  much 
secret  joy,  and  so  zealously  that  he 
followed  him  down  the  staircase  and  even 
into  the  street,  and  round  the  comer 
beyond,  to  make  sure  that  he  quitted  the 
neighbourhood.  "And,  signoiita,"  he 
cried,  breathless,  on  his  return,  *'  the  young 
rascal  and  the  old  one  are  together.  The 
wretched  Papyrus  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  they  walked  away  in  company." 

That  night  Nurse  Blake  insisted  on 
sleeping  in  her  young  mistress's  room, 
while  Luigi  wrapped  lumself  up  in  a  rug 
and  slept  in  the  passage  outside  the  door, 
the  knife  he  had  so  carefully  sharpened 
for  Papyrus  lying  ready  to  his  hand.  Bat 
nothing  occurred  of  a  disturbing  character. 

True  to  his  promise.  Papyrus  appeared 
next  morning,  soon  after  breakf ast^  but  he 
was  unaccompanied  by  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law.  He  was  in  a  more  melting  mood 
than  before ;  protested  that  he  was  bemg 
ruined  by  this  delay;  and  plaintively  raised 
his  voice  every  now  and  then  to  cry: 
"  Where  are  my  ton  shousant  pounts  1 " 

Louise  slipped  away  and  left  the  man  to 
talk  to  the  four  walls ;  and,  having  charged 
Nurse  Blake  to  keep  a  watch  on  Luigi,  and 
take  his  knife  away  if  he  began  to   get 
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Aogiyt  ^^  put  on  the  least  noticeable 
costume  she  had,  and  started  for  the  Citj. 
On  the  very  staircase  she  met  Bertie. 

Bertie  had  come  the  moment  he  heard 
of  her  troable,  and  he  had  everything  ar- 
ranged. He  bad  boUied  his  Colonel  into  a 
fortnq;ht'B  leave  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
that  time  they  wonld  have  a  home  of  their 
own,  and  they  coald  snap  their  fingers  at 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Bat  all  that  was  impossible/'  said 
Louise.  Still,  she  was  heartily  glad  to 
see  him,  only  she  conld  not  stop  to  talk  to 
him  now.  She  really  was  about  important 
business,  and  he  must  not  offer  to  accom- 
pany her,  or  ask  where  she  was  going. 

Bertie  grumbled,  but  submitt^. 

<'Well,  I  shaU  walk  about  here  tiU 
you  come  back." 

Louise  assured  him  that  he  would  get 
tired  long  before  that;  but  left  him  in 
very  good  humour,  and  quite  sure  that  he 
should  prevail  on  her  to  carry  out  his 
plans  when  they  had  been  fully  explained 
to  her.  Bat  hardly  was  Louise  out  of 
sight,  when  Bertie  caught  mght  of  a  young 
man  who  had  evidentiy  bsen  watching 
Russell  Mansions,  and  who  cautiously 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  young  lady 
who  had  just  left  them.  A  dark,  hand- 
some-looking fellow,  too.  Bertie  and 
George  MeHtus  had  never  met — but  the 
former  was  quite  sure  that  this  was  the 
man;  and  the  inference  plainly  was  that 
Louise  had  gone  oat  to  meet  him.  An 
accees  of  jealous  rage  came  over  Herbert 
Shepetone ;  but  a  moment's  calmer  thought 
brought  the  conviction  that  this  was 
not  the  right  explanation  of  the  matter. 
And  then,  although  forbidden  to  follow 
Louise,  he  determined  to  keep  in  sight  the 
man  who  was  shadowing  her. 

The  dark  young  man  took  a  hansom, 
and  Bertie  followed  his  example,  telling 
the  driver  to  keep  the  other  one  in  sight 
The  first  cab  was  evidentiy  following  an 
omnibus;  and  when  it  stopped,  and  a 
young  lady  got  out  at  the  comer,  the 
young  man  dismissed  his  cab^  and  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  on  foot;  and 
BerUe  did  precisely  the  same.  Bertie 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  felt  hat  of  the 
dark  young  man,  and  would  see  nothing 
beyond;  and  yet  he  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  original  young  lady  was 
ascending  the  steps  of  a  large  building 
in  Nisi-Prius  Lane.  By  this  time  he  had 
almost  come  up  with  his  quarry,  who  had 
now  stopped,  and  who  was  waiching  the 
young  lady's  entrance  into  the  buOding. 


"I  have  it  now!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
irrepressible  exaltation. 

Evidentiy  he  had  found  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know;  and  now  he  torned 
suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
disappeared.  Bertie,  too,  felt  that  he  had 
no  more  business  here;  and  wandered 
slowly  eastwards. 

Meantin^e  Louise  had  found  her  mission 
unexpectedly  easy.  She  found  the  address 
indicated  on  the  key  without  any  difficulty. 
It  was  that  of  the  offices  of  the  *'  Securities 
Deposit  Company."  And  she  was  received 
very  courteously  by  the  secretary,  who 
remembered  perfectiy  that  Mr.  Comely 
had  a  safe  in  their  establishment,  and  that 
he  had  registered  the  name  of  his  daughter 
as  joint  tenant  of  the  safe,  having  paid  a 
couple  oi  years'  rent  in  advance.  Mr. 
Comely  had,  also,  according  to  custom, 
furnished  the  Company  with  a  photograph 
of  his  co-tenant,  a  glance  at  which  was 
decisive  of  the  young  lady's  identity.  And 
presenUy  Louise  was  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  an  attendant,  who  led  the  way 
through  a  bewildering  maze  of  dry,  well- 
lighted  vaults,  and  at  last  pointed  out  the 
safe,  the  number  of  which  corresponded 
with  that  on  her  key. 

The  key  fitted,  the  locks  flew  easily 
back,  the  hea^  iron  door  swung  open. 
What  had  Louise  expected  to  find  1  She 
hardly  knew.  What  she  actually  did  see 
was  not  very  formidable.  Simply  a  number 
of  bundles  of  papers,  enclosed  within 
bands  of  the  same  material— stiff,  crackline 
papers,  with  strange  watermarks,  and 
stamped  in  various  colours.  Then  she 
caught  sight  of  a  large  envelope,  open, 
and  mark^  simply  <'  Louise."  Within  was 
a  long  list  of  bonds  and  shares,  and  a  letter 
which  she  eagerly  read  before  looking 
at  anything  else.  "  Dear  Louise,"  ran  the 
letter,  "d<Mi't  hesitate  to  take  possession 
of  the  litUe  fortune  I  leave  for  you  here. 
It  was  your  mother's,  and  therefore  rightiy 
yours  at  my  death.  I  have  never  fully 
told  you  the  history  of  my  marriage,  so 
listen  now.  Your  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Armenian  banker  —  the  only 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage ;  but  there 
was  a  second  wife,  a  violent,  grasping 
creature,  and  a  numerous  second  family, 
and  some  of  an  earlier  marriage  of  her 
own;  true  children  of  the  horse-leech, 
these.  All  these  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
me ;  and  the  old  man  himaeli  was  afraid 
of  them.  So  he  gave  your  mother  her 
I  portion  secretly  in  jewels  and  specie,  and 
I  bade  us  run  away  tc^ether  and  get  married, 
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to  save  him  from  reproaehea  on  all  aides. 
This  we  did ;  and  we  might  have  lived  a 
long  and  happy  life  together,  bat  for  these 
wretched  relatives  of  hers.  They  sppnt 
all  their  share  of  the  old  man's  money; 
and  then  they  followed  as,  and  tried  by 
every  means,  whether  of  law  or  of  robbery 
—and  I  class  the  two  together — ^to  deprive 
as  of  onr  jastly-acqaired  fortane.  I  believe 
that  they  cat  short  the  days  of  yoar  poor 
mother,  who  died  of  a  mysterioas  disease 
that  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians. 

*'  Happily,  there  is  only  one  of  the  old  lot 
left — an  old  villain  who  bears  the  name  of 
Papyras.  Bat  there  are  yoang  ones  grow- 
ing ap.  Still,  I  think  I  have  secared  Oeorge 
by  kindness ;  bat  do  not  trast  him  too  far. 
So  beware  of  all  these,  and  keep  yoar 
money  out  of  the  reach  both  of  law  and  of 
robbery.  To  make  all  this  easier,  I  have 
invested  everything  in  secarities,  with 
coupons  payable  to  bearer.  Enclosed  yoa 
will  find  the  name  of  a  man  who  will 
bay  the  coapons ;  and  that  is  better  than 
getting  the  money  through  a  bank,  as  yoa 
save  Income  Tax.  Be  caref  al  to  cat  off  all 
coapons  dae,  and  coming  dae  within  the 
next  three  months.  There  is  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  the  envelopa  Dj  not  come 
here  often,  or  at  regular  intervals.  Above 
all,  tell  nobody.  Also  I  forbid  you  to 
pay  anything  to  rogues  who  pretend  I  owe 
them  money.  Take  care  of  the  amulet  of 
Sidi  Ben  Nouman.  It  has  always  brought 
me  good  fortune,  and  may  it  be  equally 
propitious  to  you.  Now  may  Allah  have 
you  in  his  keeping. "  At  the  foot  of  this 
was  a  rough  calculation  of  the  present 
value  of  the  various  securities,  by  which  it 
seemed  that  they  represented  a  fortune  of 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Louise  hastily  examined  some  of  the 
bundles  of  papers,  feariug  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  delusion,  and  her  poor  father's 
wealth  merely  imaginary.  Bat  clearly  the 
bonds  were  genuine,  and  of  great  value, 
representing  almost  every  description  of 
currency,  with  Chinese  and  Japanese 
figures  among  the  rest  Bat  the  girl  was 
too  much  agitated  and  excited  to  examine 
anything  else,  or  to  go  through  the  for- 
midable process  of  cutting  off  and  disposing 
of  her  coupons.  She  thrust  all  the  papers 
back,  locked  up  the  safe,  and  found  her- 
self in  broad  daylight  again.  Louise 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
secretary  that  she  had  not  time  to  finish 


her  business  that  day,  but  would  probably 
come  again  on  the  morrow. 

"We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
whenever  you  like  to  come,"  was  the 
official's  smiling  reply ;  and  Louise  jumped 
into  the  cab  that  had  been  sununoned  for 
her  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  triumph, 
and  yet  of  terrible  responsibility. 

And  Papyras,  that  terrible  Papyras, 
was  still  in  possession.  Louise  heard  his 
voice  the  moment  she  entered  the  house, 
as  he  reiterated,  in  strangely  varied  tones, 
his  plaintive  enquiry :  **  Where  are  my  ten 
shousant  ponnts  f "  But  Louise  was  bolder 
now  with  the  consciousness  of  her  newly- 
found  wealth.  Siie  confronted  Papyrus 
with  the  request  that  he  would  walk  out  of 
the  house,  tor  she  would  never  pay  him  a 
farthing.  Papyras  regarded  her  with  some- 
thing like-respect. 

*'  What,  you— you  Uttle  sing  1"  he  said. 
<'  You  was  an  infant.  I  shall  put  you  in 
Chancery  in  two  minutea  Yes,  in  two 
minutes,  the  law  have  hold  of  you,  and 
make  me  your  guardian." 

Inspired  with  this  new  idea,  Papyras  put 
on  his  hat,  and  rushed  out  of  the  houM. 

Before  long,  Colonel  Shepstone  came  in 
to  see  how  matters  were  going  on.  He  had 
made  arrangements  that  Aunt  Irene  should 
be  received  as  an  in-patient  at Hospital 

"But  she  is  not  going  to  a  hospital," 
said  Louise,  firmly.  "  I  am  going  to  have 
a  nurse  for  her — two  nurses,  indeed,  one 
to  watch  by  night,  and  one  by  day.'' 

"  Bat,  Louise  1 V  cried  Constantisi  turn- 
ing pale,  "  I  have  not  agreed  to  abdicate 
my  functions." 

«<You  are  going  to  live  with  George," 
said  Louise,  calmly.  "He  has  an  excel- 
lent appointment  now,  he  tells  me,  and  he 
is  able  to  offer  you  a  home.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  cannot  keep  you  after  to-night." 

Constantia  seemed  strangely  quelled  and 
subdued.  She  retired  in  tears,  and  the 
Colonel  glanced  at  Louise.  He  thought 
she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 

"Perhaps  it  is  of  no  further  use  my 
offering  yon  advice  just  now,"  said  the 
Colonel,  grasping  his  hat,  and  making  a 
hasty  departure. 

But  when  he  had  gone,  the  girl's  courage 
broke  down.  The  burden  of  things  was 
too  heavy  for  her  to  bear.  Why  did  not 
somebody  come  to  help  her )  Where  was 
the  genius  of  the  talisman)  Or,  more 
desired  still,  where  was  Bertie  f 
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EESTELL   OF   6REYST0NE. 

A  SERIAL  STORY. 

By  ESMi:    STUART. 

AuOmt  qf  Muria'8  Marriage,"  "Joan  Vellacot," 
"  A  Faire  DamzeU"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV.      ON  THE  MOOR. 

The  autumn  wind  was  on  the  moor; 
and  Elva,  who  had  climbed  up  from  Kosh- 
biook  Mills  towards  the  Beacon,  sat  down 
on  a  stile  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the 
air  about  her,  and  gazed  at  the  thousand 
pictures  around  her,  which,  fall  as  she  was 
of  the  poetic  spirit,  she  could^  enjoy  with 
an  enjoyment  as  intense  as  it  was  real. 
By  her  ran  the  grey,  sandy  road  which 
divided    the    great    belt    of   firs    which 
stretched  itself  up  hill  and  down  hill  for  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  Beacon.    It  was  a 
perfect  day;  the  fresh  breeze  lifted  and 
swayed  all  that  came  in  its  way,  from  the 
soft,  roundy  grey  shadow  -  clouds  to  the 
tope    of    the   tall    fir-trees,    and,    lower 
than  that,  to  the  delicate,  flowering  grasses 
of  every  description.     On  the  side  of  the 
road  by  which  Elva  had  chosen  her  stile, 
there  was  a  sweep  of  open  moorland,  where 
the  heather,  the  ling,  and  the  gorse  all 
struggled  for  supremacy.     But  just  here 
none  had  gained  the  victory,  for  all  the 
grasses  were  in  leaf  and  flower,  or  in  fruit 
and    seed,   and    exhibited   hues,  varying 
from  the  dull  yellow  of  withered  age,  to 
the  green  and  brown,  russet  and  purple 
of  their  various   kinds.      Beyond  these, 
the  bracken  and  the  thistle  put  in  their 
sturdy  appearance,  whilst  the  burdock,  in 
flower  of  richest  red  and  light- green  leaf, 
contrasted  well  with  the  purple  scabious, 
on  many  a  head  of  which  a  bumble-bee  was 
happily  balancing  itself,  making  the  flower 
that  gave  up  its  honey  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  spoiler. 


This,  and  much  more,  Elva  looked  on 
whUst  making  a  vision  of  her  future  life, 
as  all  young,  eager  souls  do  at  some  time 
or  other. 

'  Papa  will  be  just  a  little  particular, 
but|  if  I  coax  him,  he  wHl  think  his  future 
son-in-law  perfection,  I  know  he  will ;  and 
Amice  will  declare  he  is  not  good  enough ; 
and  mamma  will  think  the  wedding  pre- 
parations a  great  trouble ;  and  I — ^well,  he 
and  I  will  be  above  all  common  ideas  of 
ordinary  people.  We  shall  trust  each 
other,  and  share  all  our  ideas,  and  he  will 
encourage  me  to  write  good  novels,  or 
perhaps  poetry;  and  he  will  love  Bush- 
brook  as  much  as  I  do.  Our  wedding 
will  be  dififerent  from  that  of  ordinary 
people;  we  will  just  go  to  Saint  John's 
and  be  married  on  an  early  summer 
morning,  when  this  dear  moor  will  be  all 
over  gossamer  veils,  and  Amice  will  be 
there  as  my  bridesmaid.  Of  course,  Amice 
will  never  marry.  I  can't  fancy  any  one 
making  love  to  her.  Yet,  perhaps,  on  an 
autumn  day  like  this,  some  very  saintly 

Eerson  might  come "    And  then  Elva 
ummed    a   verse    she    had    read    that 
morning : 

"  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff 
And  his  sandle  shoon. 

Yes,  Amice's  love  will  wear  a  cockle  hat 
and  sandle-shoon  1 " 

Something  in  her  own  happiness  re- 
cailled  to  her  the  dinner-party  at  Court 
Garden,  and  Hoel  Fenner's  words  : 

«  No  one  can  write  a  novel  who  has  not 
seen  life  under  some  of  its  most  painful 
aspects." 

Elva  thought  of  her  own  untroubled  ex- 
istence, and  impatiently  crossed  her  arms. 

"  No ;  I  suppose  I  have  not  suffered ; 
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bat  I  can  love.  And  I  could  love  with  all 
my  heart  When  I  am  married  my  hus- 
band will  understand  my  ideast  and  he 
won't  call  them  '  crude,'  like  fchat  horrid 
Mr.  Hoel  Fenner.  How  I  hate  that  word, 
and  him  for  saying  it  1 " 

She  jumped  off  the  stile,  and  knelt 
down  on  the  moor  to  pick  a  few  wild 
flowers  for  Amice.  How  exquisite  was  the 
scent  of  all  these  heath  treasures;  how 
lovely  life  and  nature  were !  Earth  seemed 
so  f air,  so  full  of  possibilities  to  this  girl, 
that/  even  as  she  felt  a  little  hurt  that 
sorrow  had  not  taught  her  anything,  she 
also  rejected  it  as  a  dumb  creature  turns 
away  from  poisoned  food. 

So  busy  was  she,  seeking  for  tiny 
flowers,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  faint  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  sandy  road  close  by, 
till  George  Guthrie's  voice  startled  her 
and  made  her  jump  up. 

''Why,  here  is  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
mere! !  Elva !  I  thought  that  at  this  time 
of  the  morning  young  ladies  had  avo- 
cations indoors." 

Elva  blushed  from  anger,  for  walking 
with  George  was  her  enemy,  Hoel  Fenner. 
'*  I  was  gathering  wUd  thyme  and  flowers 
Amice  Ukes  best.  I  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  men  who  had 
morning  avocations." 

She  laughed  to  hide  her  feeling  of 
annoyance;  but  George  Guthrie  was 
discerning. 

"  Now,  Elva,  you  are  displeased,  I  see, 
because  you  fancy  the  whole  moorland  is 
yours.  I  was  taking  Mr.  Fenner  for  a 
walk  up  to  the  top  of  the  Beacon ;  but, 
seeing  you,  we  turned  aside.  Mr.  Fenner, 
judge  between  Miss  Eestell  and  myself— 
has  she  a  right  to  be  angry  1  As  to  her 
title,  well,  that  was  given  some  time  ago 
because  she  is  so  hard  on  the  race  called 
man,  and  fancies  the  masculine  gender 
altogether  a  poor  creature." 

Elva  could  not  help  laughing,  and  Hoel 
was  struck  with  the  warm  glow  of  life 
that  characterised  Mies  Eestell. 

"  If  I  am  '  La  'BeUe  Dame  sans  merci,' 
then  you  are  certainly '  the  wretched  wight,' 
George.*' 

"So  haggard  and  so  woe -begone," 
quoted  HoeT,  surprised  at  this  country 
girl's  quickness  of  rejoinder,  for  he  was 
fost  slipping  into  the  idea  that  only  a 
Londoner  has  sharp  wit.  As  he  spoke,  he 
scrutinised  the  "  belle  dame.'*  After  all, 
candle-light  had  not  improved  her  beauty. 
She  seemed  almost  perfect  now,  with  her 
surroundings  of  pure  nature.     Here  she  | 


fitted  in  Uke  a  jewel,  replaced  in  its 
original  setting.  As  he  noted  all  this, 
however,  Hoel  was  angry  with  himself  for 
being  interested  in  a  girl,  whe,  he  had 
been  told,  would  have  heaps  «f  money,  and 
he  almost  wished  this  loquacious  Guthrie 
had  not  been  so  communicative. 

He  again  noted  her  im^tuous  nature, 
which  seemed  clearly  depicted  in  every 
outline  of  her  head  and  neck.  If  she  wanted 
something,  he  thought,  she  would  walk 
through  fire  for  it,  and  be  angry  if  she 
were  singed  in  the  process.  Yes,  she  was 
an  interesting  study,  and  interesting  studies 
were  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 

**When  we  met,  two  nights  ago,"  he 
said,  "you  were  angry  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  critics.  Have  you  forgiven  them 
now,  or  are  we  st&I  in  disgrace  1 " 

"  I  do  not  change  quickly,"  said  Elva, 
showing  much  more  cuspleasure  than  the 
occaiBion  required,  or  so  it  seemed  to  HoeL 
''I  still  think  that  English  criticism  is 
done  on  a  wrong  system  utogetiber." 

"Well  done,  Elva,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie, 
laughing  heartily;  '*  just  like  you  to  sweep 
every thmg  away  it  not  quite  to  your  mind. 
What  a  pity  women  are  not  yet  in 
Parliament !" 

Elva's  blush  was  beautiful  just  then. 
Hoel  ^uite  forgave  the  sinner  who  had 
called  it  up. 

"How  can  you  say  that)  Ton  know 
you  despise  women.  All  men  do,  more  or 
less." 

**  What  a  rash  statement  1  Pray  name 
one,  my  dear  Elva." 

A  quick  smile  made  the  girl's  face  a 
picture,  that  fitted  in  beautifully  with  the 
rich  colour  of  the  landscape  around  her, 
and  the  chasing  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
great  moorland. 

She  turned  towards  the  two  men,  and 
said,  quite  earnestly  and  simply : 

''It  is  not  difficult  to  name  Mr.  Hoel 
Fenner." 

If  Elva  had  been  coy  or  shy,  or  weak  or 
diminutive  in  mind  or  body,  Hoel  would 
not  have  been  the  worse  for  that  clear, 
steadfast  gaze.  As  it  was,  he  was  consdoos 
that  the  glove  she  was  throwing  down  witii 
such  aggressiveness  was  a  dangerous  thing 
for  him  to  pick  up.  He  knew  he  should 
retain  the  picture  of  that  moor,  of  that 
girl,  for  a  long  time.  However,  most  men 
do  thines  they  regret  afterwards;  and, 
clear-sighted  as  Hoel  Fenner  was,  he 
recognised  that  some  of  his  danger  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
not  because  he  loved  at  first  sight,  which 
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he  was  incapable  of  dobg,  but  because  he 
was  coBscioiis  of  a  miztore  of  admiratioix 
and  counter-aggiessiyeness. 

**  May  I  ask  It  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  despises 
women  more,  or  less  1  **  said  the  accased, 
looking  at  his  accuser's  face. 

''More,  much  more  than  most  men,  I 
shoidd  say." 

"  Pray  don't  contradict  her,  Fenner.  I 
assure  you,  as  in  the  case  of  more  im- 
portant people,  it's  dangerous." 

"  You  know  I  despise  people  who  agree 
with  me  from  politeness,"  and  Elva  broke 
off  the  head  of  a  tall  grass. 

''Then  let  me  avoid  that  dancer,  and 
say  I  disagree  with,  you,"  said  Hoel, 
smiling.  **  I  consider  tiiat  a  literary  man 
is  only  too  glad  to  lose  sight  of  the 
diffiarance  between  man  and  woman  when 
he  can." 

At  this  moment  George  Guthrie  sftw  a 
young  carter  combg  slowly  down  the  road 
from  the  Beacon;  and,  as  he  knew  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  on  his  cousin's 
estate  and  in  the  vill^e,  he  could  not 
resist  the  chance  of  a  talk. 

''There's  Caleb  Joyce,  Elva;  have  it 
out  with  tiie  critic  whilst  I  say  two  words 
to  the  lad.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,  Mr. 
Fenner,^'  and  off  he  went. 

Left  alcme,  the  two  suddenly  seemed  to 
lose  tiie  spirit  of  antagonism  which  a 
moment  before  was  so  strong;  and  for 
a  few  seocmds  both  eaeed  out  at  the  scene, 
whidi  in  its  way  comd  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  lovelmess.  In  front  of  them,  looking 
away  from  the  Beacon,  an  upland  meadow 
lay  spread  out,  the  stiUness  of  it  bong 
maned  only  by  the  eager  crows;  and 
beyond  again,  far  above  the  tops  of  the 
grand  fir-trees,  stretched  the  long,  high 
tabl64and  ridge,  known  as  the  Forest  of 
Alden,  where,  at  intervals,  the  almost 
straight  line  was  broken  by  solitary  dumps 
of  ihinly-grown  firs,  each  clump  having 
its  local  name,  and  serving  as  special  land- 
marks to  many  a  lonely  village.  The 
very  width  and  breadth  of  this  landscape 
seemed  to  elevate  Oxe  minds  of  those  who 
could  appreciate  what  they  saw ;  and  Hoel 
Fenner,  whose  mind  had  been  more  formed 
by  books  than  by  nature,  partially  realised 
how  much  it  must  have  influenced  a  girl 
like  Miss  KestelL  It  was  Elva  who  spoke 
firstw 

"Mr.  Guthrie  is  so  very  kind-hearted 
and  so  odd.  He  really  knows  more  about 
the  poor  people  than  even  our  dei^man, 
Mr.  Heaton.  It's  strange,  but  he  really 
finds  pleasure  in  talking  to  them  about 


their   rheumatism    and  their  pains    and 
aches." 

"And  you  think  men  are  not  given 
to  sympathy?" 

"Oh,  no;  except  about  their  own  ail- 
ments," and  Elva's  laugh  was  infectious. 
"But^  then,  Mr.  Guthrie  is  very  idle ;  he 
never  would  go  in  for  any  profession,  and 
much  prefers  pottering.  Now,  if  I  were  a 
man,  I  should  like  a  more  useful  life.  I 
would  reform  evils  and  work  on  a  large 
seal?,  and  not  waste  time  in  gossiping  with 
the  poor." 

"  I  have  never  yet  settled  in  my  mind 
what  is  waste  of  time.  Jesse  Yicary,  for 
instance,  seems  to  spend  much  energy  in 
learning  German,  and  French,  uid  short- 
hai^l.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  derive 
much  money  profit  out  of  all  this." 

"How  curious  you  should  have  made 
friends  with  our  Symee's  brother !  Papa 
takes  so  much  interest  in  them.  He  saved 
them  from  the  workhouse  when  they  were 
tiny  children." 

"  And  what  is  the  sister  like  f " 

'*  Oh  1  Symee  acts  as  our  maid,  and  is 
as  good  as  gold,  and  very  gende ;  but  she 
is  not  of  a  very  original  turn  of  mind." 

Hoel  Fenner  was  interested  in  the 
speaker,  and  so  affected  interest  in  the 
maid. 

■^<And  you  would  prefer  an  original 
maid  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  her  name,  at 
least,  is  not  ordinary." 

"Papa  does  not  like  it.  He  tried  to 
change  it  once;  but  Jesse  Yicary  took  it  so 
much  to  heart  that  my  sister  declared  we 
must  continue  to  call  her  Symee.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  her  mother's  name ;  but  I  never 
thought  about  it  as  being  original  I  think 
Amice  said  the  mother  was  Cornish.  She 
likes  poor  people  nearly  as  much  as  George 
Guthrie.  I  don't  I  never  can  think 
what  to  say  to  them." 

Hoel  agreed  with  her,  and  admired  the 
frankness  of  the  admission. 

« Anyhow,  all  poor  men  are  not  like 
this  Yicary.  The  little  I  saw  of  him  im- 
pressed me  much.  I  made  out  a  theory 
that  he  must  have  had  good  antecedents ; 
but  you  say  he  was  only  a  poor  man's  son." 

Elva,  too,  .was  interested.  She  forgot 
the  .critic  in  the  talker. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  quite  poor  people.  I  believe 
they  lived  in  a  little  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Crow's  ^est — that's  the  most 
distant  clump  you  see  out  there.  Then  I 
think  I  heard  papa  say  once  that  the  grand- 
mother took  a  little  cottage  on  the  Beacon 
just  before  her  death." 
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**I   think   Yioary    has    an   intereBting 
psychological  history." 
*<  How  do  yon  mean  % " 
"  I  fancy  he  belieyes  in  Christianity  in  a 
way  which  reminds  one  of  the  mediaoval 
mind." 

*<But  doesn't  every  one  believe  in 
Christianity  t" 

'*  Yes,  as  a  fact;  bat  few  believe  it  in 
all  ite  spiritaal  parte." 

Elva  almost  said,  as  she  looked  up  at 
Hoel,  ''Do  yont"  Bat  she  changed  the 
words  to : 

•«  We  country  people  believe  in  a  good, 
old-fashioned  style,  I  suppose.  We  never 
question  our  belief,  or  examine  it ;  I  sup- 
pose if  we  did  we  should  get  puszled. 
My  sister  Amice  would  not,  however ;  she 
is  very  unlike  other  people ;  she  tries  to 
carry  out  her  religion  in  a  literal  sense 
which  my  mother  thinks  very-  incon- 
venient. It  is  tiresome  sometimes,  but  I 
never  question  it,  because  if  Amice  thinks 
a  tUng  right,  she  does  it  all  the  more  if 
one  opposes  her ;  besides,  I  think  all  Amice 
does  is  right,  though  we  are  so  different" 

The  intense  reality  of  her  words  fell 
like  pleasant  music  on  the  ears  of  the  man 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  never  had  a  very 
intense  affection,  because  he  had  been  so 
much  engaffed  in  polishing  the  bright 
diamond  caUed  Hoel  Fenner. 

''Ton  are  willing  to  agree  and  disagree 
with  your  sister;  that  is  a  very  pleasant 
rdationdip." 

Elva  saw  George  Outhrie  coming  back, 
and  she  at  once  felt  she  had  been  too  com- 
municative with  the  critic 

**  I  don't  give  names  to  my  feelings." 
''But  you  will  allow  me  to  admire  your 
loyalty  to  her  t" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  *  there  is  nothing 
good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so.'  It's 
no  use  analysing;  it  only  resulto  in 
failura" 

Poor  Elva  was  thinking  of  "  An  Undine 
of  Today,"  little  guessing  that  though  her 
book  had  appeared  unbiteresting  to  Hoel, 
the  liring  study  was  most  engaging. 
Here  was  a  coun^  girl  who  had  had  no 
season  in  town,  no  special  advantages, 
and  yet  who  could  express  her  thoughte 
well,  and  with  a  dash  of  originality.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  of  her  future,  as 
we  sometimes  do  with  regard  to  those 
strangers  who  come  suddenly  into  our 
lives,  and  who  may  themselves  be  passing 
over  the  threshold  into  a  strange  world  <S 
events. 

<'She  will  marry  a  money-bag  or  a 


spendthrift — ^that  joung  Akister,  perhaps 
— and  her  originality  wUl  be  smothered  by 
a  conventional  society." 

So  reasoned  the  philosopher,  as  George 
Guthrie  came  up  full  of  a  new  idea. 

*'I  have  been  hearing  of  Caleb  Joyce's 
little  shter  'Lisa.  She's  in  London,  and 
isn't  it  queer,  Elva  ^— your  prot^g^,  Vicary, 
is  there.  Caleb  says  she's  a  deal  of 
tramping  to  do,  and  verjr  little  victuals. 
And  he  summed  up  her  grievanoesby  say- 
ing :  *  Whv,  sir,  up  there,  they  be  jast 
like  a  lot  of  furreners.' " 

"Poor  people  get  very  qieer  Ideas  of 
Ufe,"  smiled  Hoel. 

"I  can  match  them  with  the  rich,  I 
assure  you  1  What  do  you  think  hap- 
pened this  morning,  my  dear  Elvat 
After  breakfast^  my  cousin  was  reading  a 
heap  of  littiepampUeteaboutgood  societies. 
She  keeps  a  special  paper  basket  full  of 
them,  and  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with 
reading  their  tiUes.  Well,  in  comes 
Groves.  *If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs. 
Joliff— «he's  the  poultry  woman — ^bas  sent 
to  ask  for  some  port  wine  for  the  chickens 
that  got  numbed  last  night.'  My  good 
cousin,  looks  up  quite  pathetically,  for  her 
husband  has  gone  off  to  the  Board.  *  Your 
master  has  left  some  port  wine  with  you, 
Groves,  I  know.  You  can  send  thai' 
But  Groves  looked  horribly  woe-b^one. 
^  Yes,  'm ;  but  that  was  only  the  poor 
people's  port  wine.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  would  d-o-o-a'  'No,  perhaps  not, 
Groves.  Take  a  little  out  of  our  decanter.' 
Exit  Jones." 

The  whole  tone  and  the  diversified  ac- 
cente  of  George  Guthrie  were  so  comical, 
that  both  his  hearers  laughed  heartily, 
though  Elva  added : 

"  Don't  tell  Amice  that  story,  she  takes 
things  so  literally.  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison 
meant  no  harm." 

"  Harm  1  I  should  think  not.  She  was 
quite  unconscious  of  any  but  the  best  in- 
tentions. Every  one  knows  that  bad  port 
won't  hurt  a  poor  man,  neither  will  it 
restore  the  circulation  of  a  chicken.  Com- 
parisons are  of  course  odious ;  but  one  has 
to  make  them  sometimes." 

*'  I  must  go  home,"  said  Elva,  suddenly. 

During  Mr.  Gkithrie's  explanation,  Hoel 
had  been  picking  some  beautiful  gentiuis 
near  by,  which  his  quick  eye  had  suddenly 
discovered.  He  came  back  and  handed 
them  to  Elva. 

<'  Will  you  accept  these,  Miss  Kestell  t 
To  my  town  eyes  they  look  beautiful  and 
rare." 
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Elva  took  them  with  a  cold  ''Thank 
yoo,"  and  the  sadden  gravity,  almost 
frown,  on  her  bright  face  was  evident. 

Hoel  was  puzzled  by  the  sadden  change, 
andy  as  he  and  Mr.  Gathrie  walked  on  np 
the  moor,  he  felt  half  nettled  and  half 
sorry  he  had  given  the  flower&  Some 
instinct  made  mm  glance  back,  unseen  by 
Qeorge  Gathrie,  who  was  leading  the  way, 
and  to  his  mortification  he  saw  Elva  Ees- 
tell  fling  his  gentians  away  with  a  deter- 
mined, impetnous  acbion  which  clearlj  ex- 
pressed dislike  of  the  giver.  True,  she  did 
not  know  she  was  seen ;  indeed,  there  was 
no  doubt  the  action  was  the  result  of 
some  quick  thought,  but  Hoel  felt  a 
glow  of  hurt  pride  at  the  very  idea  of 
being  disliked.  He  had  fancied  he  had 
made  an  impression  on  Elva,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  on  women  in  general. 
She  had  certainly  interested  himi  or 
something  more.  Even  now  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  asked  her  why  she 
disliked  him.  In  all  natures  with  a 
vein  of  vanity  in  them,  there  is  a  painful 
shrinking  back  from  being  disliked  with- 
out sufficient  reason;  and,  strange  incon- 
sistency of  human  nature,  it  was  Elva's 
action,  her  contempt  of  his  gift,  and  there- 
fore of  himself,  which  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  the  idea :  <'  She  cannot  understand  me ; 
but  she  shall  some  day  like  me.''  To 
himself  Hoel  said  no  more ;  but  there  is  an 
inner  consciousness  deeper  than  that  re- 
presented by  thought,  the  expression  of 
which  is  like  a  picture  formed  by  misty 
clouds ;  and  from  this  mist  Hoel  saw  un- 
folded the  thought,  "  She  shall  love  me  1 " 


A  VOICE  FROM  ST.   HELENA 

The  "voice"  first  sounded  in  the  year 
1822,  the  speaker  being  an  Irish  army 
doctor^  Barry  O'Meara,  wko  thus  explains 
his  conduct : 

« Placed  by  circumstances,  arising  from 
my  profession,  near  the  person  of  the  most 
extraordinary  man,  perhaps,  of  any  age, 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life,  I 
determfaied  to  profit  by  my  opportunities 
as  for  as  I  could  consiBtently  with  honour." 

How  far  that  might  be  was  a  point  on 
which  the  doctor  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment thought  very  differently.  O'Meara 
was  accused  of  betraying  State  secrets ;  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  be^  an  action  for  de- 
famation, but  allowed  it  to  lapse,  though  he 
had  retained  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  his  counsd. 
Of  eoozse,  O'Meara's  career  was  ruined. 


"Blackwood"  and  "The  Quarterly," 
that  is,  "Christopher  Korth"  and  John 
Wilson  Oroker,  Admiralty  Secretary, 
naturally  fell  on  him  tooth  and  nail ;  and 
as  naturally  "The  Edinburgh"  defended 
him,  quoting  Las  Casas,  who  says : 

"  All  that  he  writes  of  the  time  that  I 
was  in  St.  Helena  is  strictly  true.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  ua,  and  in  some  degree 
one  of  the  f^Lverse  party." 

Carlyle,  too,  testifies:  '<0'Meara'd  work 
has  increased  my  respect  for  Napoleon. 
Since  the  days  of  Prometheus  Bound  I 
recollect  no  spectacle  so  moving  and  sub- 
lime. I  declare  I  could  almost  love  the 
man." 

Bom  in  1778,  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Dablin  and 
London  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  O'Meara 
bacame  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Sixty- 
second  B^giment.  He  lost  this  post,  after 
serving  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  second  in  a  duel;  but  managed 
to  slip  into  an  assistant  navy-surgeon- 
ship.  He  was  in  the  "  Bellerophon " 
in  1815,  and,  as  he  could  speak  Italian 
and  was  professionally  clever,  Napoleon 
asked  Lord  Keith  to  let  him  go  with  the 
party  to  St.  Helena.  Lord  Keith  said 
"Yes,"  and  O'Meara  accepted  the  post, 
and,  though  it  was  every  way  to  his  inte- 
rest to  have  sided  with  Lowe,  he  soon  came 
under  the  spell  of  a  mind  which  even 
enemies  like  Mettemich  and  Madame  de 
Bemusat  confess  to  have  been  strangely 
fascinating. 

Croker  tjiought  that  he  had  pinned 
O'Meara  on  the  charge  on  which  the 
Admiralty  dismissed  him — accusing  Lowe 
of  wishing  him  to  poison  Napoleon.  But 
Croker  forgot  that  O'Meara  was  in  this 
dilemma:  he  could  only  report  through 
Lowe.  Had  he  written  directly  to  Go- 
vernment, his  letter  would  have  been 
sent  to  Lowe  for  him,  as  Governor  of  the 
island,  to  act  upon  against  the  writer. 
O'Meara  claimed  to  be  tried  in  England  by 
court-martial ;  instead  of  this,  he  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  That  some  official  people 
did  long  for  the  ex-E  nperor's  death  is  plain 
from  Croker's  own  letter  to  Peel,  in  1816 : 
"George  Oockburn  gives  us  no  hope  of 
Bonaparte's  dying." 

No  doubt  Lowe  had  a  hard  task. 
Napoleon  had  always  been,  of  all  men,  the 
most  untrammelled  by  routine,  and  fond 
of  having  a  finger  in  everything.  To  keep 
such  a  man  caged  in  almost  utter  idleness — 
an  idleness  that  bred  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  —  in  a  climate 
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where  the  livers  of  men  used  to  an  active  life 
are  sure  to  get  hopelessly  oat  of  order, 
would  have  needed  superhuman  tact ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  man  more 
wholly  devoid  of  tact  than  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe. 

•  He  had  already  come  across  the  Bona- 
parte family,  having  been  quartered  at 
Ajaccio,  during  our  occupation  of  the  island 
of  Corsica  in  1792^  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  that  most  unsatisfactory  of  all 
tasks  —  forming  a  corps  of  renegades, 
whom  our  Government  cluristened  "Itoyal 
Corsican  Bangers." 

This  brought  him  into  connection  with 
scoundrels  and  double  spies,  doubtless  not 
to  his  moral  good.  In  1807  he  had  to 
surrender  Oapri  to  General  Lamarque.  On 
this  affair  Kapoleon  used  to  remark :  '*Sir 
Lowe  shows  himself  a  better  gaoler  than 
a  general.'' 

I^apier,  inhis  '*PeninsularWar,''ismuch 
more  severe.  *'  Sir  Hudson,''  he  says,  '*  first 
became  known  to  history  by  losing,  in  a 
few  days,  a  post  that,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  celebrity,  might  have  been  de- 
fended for  as  many  years." 

His  thorough  Imowledge  of  Italian  may 
have  led  to  ms  being  set  over  Napoleon. 
He  certainly  had  no  other  qualification. 
His  official  instructions  were  ''to  allow 
General  Bonaparte  every  indulgence  com- 
patible with  the  entire  security  of  his 
person,  and  with  his  not  communicating 
with  any  one  except  through  you."  What 
were  the  private  orders  to  which  he  was 
constantly  referrinj;,  and  which  he  told 
everybody  would  justify  his  going  much 
farther  than  he  did  in  the  way  of  restraint, 
no. one  knows.  Possibly  they  may  some 
day  be  unearthed  at  the  War  Office.  It  is 
strange  that — as  his  partisan,  Mr.  Forsyth, 
admits — "he  wearied  the  Government 
with  applications  for  redress  against 
O'Meara,  when  he  had  in  his  own  hands 
the  amplest  means  of  vindicating  his 
character."  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  background. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  man  must 
have  been  a  let  down  for  Napoleon.  On 
boai;d  the  "Bellerophon"  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  fallen  Emperor.  The  officers 
all  took  off  their  hats  to  him.  They  let  him 
play  at  soldiers  with  the  marines,  whom,  for 
fun,  he  taught  the  French  bayonet  practice. 
Admiral  Cockbum,  who  acted  as  Governor 
from  October,  1815,  till  the  arrival  of  Lowe 
the  following  April,  had  taken  all  necessary 
precautions;  but  he  had  not  insisted  on 
always  speaking  and  writing  to  and  of  his 


captive  as  General  Bonaparte ;  and  he  had 
not  condescended  to  the  meanness  with 
which  Lowe  began  his  reign,  of  sending  his 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  warn  the 
shopkeepers  not  to  give  any  of  the  French 
a  farthing's  credit  on  pain  of  aU  sorts  of 
penalties  This  money  question  came  up 
continually.  Napoleon's  allowance  was 
nominally  large,  twelve  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  as  much  as  the  Governor  himself 
received  in  pay  and  allowances;  ard 
Lowe  was  always  trying  to  force  it  down 
to  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  Emperor's 
suite  was  large.  Lowe  sent  away  several  of 
them.  But  he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  monstrous 
charges  made  by  the  commissariat  agents, 
who  made  fortunes  by  charging  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  shillmgs  for  a  skinny  fowl,  and 
six  shillings  a  pound  for  maccaronL  The 
conseqiAnce  was  that  Napoleon  was  always 
sending  his  plate  to  be  sold ;  at  one  time 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  it 
Anollier  quarrel  was  that  the  money 
was  not  allowed  to  come  to  him,  but  was 
lodged  with  Mr.  Balcombe,  the  purveyor, 
in  whose  pretty  house,  the  Briars,  Napoleon 
stayed  while  bleak,  unhealthy  Longwood 
was  being  altered  to  receive  him,  and 
whose  pretty  daughter  boxed  little  Count 
Las  Casas's  ears  when  he  tried  to  steal  a 
kiss.  Napoleon  always  had  the  plate 
broken  up,  and  the  cypher  cut  out  This 
angered  Lowe,  who  pointed  out  that  it 
would  sell  much  better  with  the  evidence 
of  its  origin  on  it  The  food  was  poor; 
the  meat  sometimes  so  bad  that  even 
Captain  Poppleton,  who  had  to  inspect  it, 
was  obliged  to  send  it  back.  Mutton  was 
charged  two  shillings  a  pound ;  pork  fifteen 
pence;  cabbages  from  a  sMlling  to  half-a- 
crown  each;  eggs  five  to  six  shillings  a 
dozen.  The  water  was  execrable  and  very 
scarce,  often  tasting  of  the  barrels  in  which 
it  was  rolled  up  to  Longwood.  Napoleon 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his  bath ;  and 
when  he  complained  of  the  scanty  supply, 
Sir  Hudson  grumbled  at  his  wasting  so 
much  stewing  in  his  tub  while  the  gsurrison 
was  not  over  well  supplied.  Once  the  Long- 
wood  party  had  colic.  They  thought  the 
cause  was  some  wine  that  had  newly  come 
in;  and  Cipriani,  the  cook,  was  sent  to 
borrow  a  dozen  more  of  the  claret  they 
had  beeb  buying  from  the  Fifty-third's 
mess.  The  Governor  was  furious ;  and  his 
secretary.  Major  Gorrequer,  said  plainly : 

*<If  he  won't  drink  what  hes  got,  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  any  other." 

The  colic  was  real;  but  the  wine  was 
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not  in  fault  Count  Montholon  foand 
that  the  copper  sancepans  wanted  tinning ; 
and  after  the  naual  fuss  a  new  set  was  sent 
np.  Sir  T.  fieade  was  worse  than  Lowe. 
When  Sir  T.  Strange,  an  ladian  Jadge, 
wanted  to  pay  his  respects,  Napoleon 
refased  to  receive  him  unless  he  came 
through  Bertrand,  adding : 

"Those  who  come  direct  from  the 
Governor  I  will  not  see.  I  should  seem  to 
be  obeying  his  orders  if  I  did." 

Beada  urged  Lowe  to  insist  on  Strange 
being  admitted. 

"If  I  were  Governor,"  he  said,  with 
oaths  which  it  is  not  necegsary  to  repeat, 
"I'd  make  him  feel  he  was  a  prisoner." 

Somebody  said : 

"Why,  you  couldn't  do  much  more 
than  has  been  done,  unless  you  were  to 
put  him  hi  irons." 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Beade.  "If  he 
didn't  do  as  I  wished  I'd  take  his  books 
from  him.  That's  what  I  advise  the 
Governor  to  do.  He's  an  outlaw  and  a 
prisoner,  and  the  Governor  has  a  right  to 
treat  him  as  severely  as  he  likes,  and 
nobody  has  any  business  to  interfere." 

Books  were  the  ex-Emperor's  one  solace. 
He  often  slept  badly,  and  O'Meara  used  to 
find  him  in  the  morning  in  his  bedroom, 
the  floor  heaped  with  what  he  had  thrown 
down  after  reading. 

"Ah,  what  a  pleasure  I've  had,"  he 
would  say,  smiling,  after  a  fresh  case  of 
books  had  come  in.  He  read  witii  a  pur- 
pose, writing  every  day  a  little  of  his 
"Memoirs  and  History."  In  this  Las 
Casas,  who  knew  English,  was  invaluable ; 
for  the  Egyptian  campaign  especially, 
Napoleon  had  to  study  English  books  and 
newspaper&  This  made  him  bitterly  feel, 
and  deeply  resent  Las  Casas's  1)anisbjnent. 
Not  only  was  his  work  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, but  there  was  nobody  to  read  him 
an  English  newspaper.  He  grumbled, 
naturally  enough,  because  none  were  sent 
except  Tory  papers.  It  was  certainly 
mean  to  make  him  pay  for  them;  but 
small  economies  and  senseless  waste  went 
hand  in  hand  at  St.  Helena.  More 
money  was  spent  on  Longwood  than 
would  have  made  the  whole  party  comfort- 
able at  the  Briars  for  thrice  as  long  as 
Napoleon  lived.  One  great  grievance  was 
that  the  Longwood  party  were  locked 
inside  the  garden  at  six  p.m.,  the  cool  of 
the  evening  being  the  only  enjoyable  time 
for  a  walk.  Even  in  the  daytime  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
■entries  posted  all  round  the  vidley.     Once 


a  drunken  corporal  came  rushing  up,  and 
levelled  his  piece  at  Napoleon.  General 
Gourgaud  was  just  able  to  coUar  him  and 
drag  him  towards  the  nearest  post.  The 
prisoner  would  not  believe  but  that  the 
sentry  had  been  ordered  to  insult  him. 

Horse  exercise,  essential  to  health  for 
one  of  Napoleon's  temperament,  was  weU- 
n^h  put  a  stop  to  by  the  regulation  that 
an  English  officer  must  always  be  of  the 
party.  The  captive  shrank  from  having 
his  position  forced  on  him  in  this  way. 
Bertrand  suggested :  "  Let  some  one 
always  ride  and  meet  the  party.  I'll  under- 
take that  word  is  always  sent  in  time 
before  we  start"  But  Lowe  was  obdurate, 
and,  in  consequence,  for  days  Napoleon 
wouldn't  stir  out,  till  he  got  quite  ill,  and 
only  yielded  to  O'Meara's  pressing  assur- 
ance that  want  of  exercise  would  Mil  him. 
The  offensive  preciiution  was  quite  needless. 
Besides  the  cordons  of  sentinels,  every  pos- 
sible landing-place  was  watched,  and  war- 
ships kept  sailing  round  the  island;  so  that 
any  idea  of  escape  to  America  was  utterly 
absurd. 

The  ceremonies  when  the  daily  provisions 
were  brought  in  were  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Having  been  searched  for  letters, 
they  were  handed  over  the  wall  in  solemn 
silence,  the  sentry  having  strict  orders  not 
to  allow  a  word  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
Once  O'Meara  sent  up  for  one  of  Bertrand's 
servants  a  medicine  bottle,  with  a  label  of 
directions.  This  was  in  French,  and  the 
sentry  tore  it  off,  though  the  man  was 
known  to  be  dangerously  ill.  It  would 
not  do  to  be  soft-hearted;  one  sentry 
allowed  a  commissariat  black,  who  said  he 
was  dying  of  thirst,  to  go  into  Bertrand's 
courtyard  and  get  some  water.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial  It  was  no  use 
appealing  to  the  Governor;  his  reply 
always  was :  "  If  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  siiely  keeping  Bonaparte  in  the  island, 
an  East  India  Company's  Governor  would 
have  answered  every  purpose.  I  have 
higher  instructions.  I  was  sent  out  to 
fulfil  other  objects.  Tell  him  it  is  very 
fortunate  for  him  he  has  a  good  man  over 
him.  Others,  on  the  instructions  I  have, 
would  put  him  in  irons  for  his  behaviour." 
Napoleon  always  suspected  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  War-Secretary,  of  being  at  the  bottom 
of  his  ill-treatment,  his  cousin,  Benjamin 
Bathurst,  having  mysteriously  disappeared 
in  1809,  murdered,  the  English  papers 
asserted,  by  Napoleon's  orders.  There  is  no 
doubt  Lord  Bathurst  believed  the  Emperor 
to  be  guilty;   and  the  belief  must  have 
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inflaenoed  him  even  against  his  better 
feeling. 

Napoleon,  nnsorapolons  as  he  may  have 
been,  was  not  likely  to  commit  a  purpose- 
less crime.  He  often  showed  himself  re- 
markably humane.  One  of  his  great 
battles  with  Lowe  was  f onght  over  some 
saperb  Chinese  ivofy  carvings — two  work- 
baskets,  a  set  of  chessmen,  etc.  —  sent 
to  him  by  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Eiphinatone  out  of  gratitude  for  saving  his 
brother's  life.  The  day  before  Waterloo 
Captain  Elphinstone  was  badly  wounded, 
and  made  prisoner.  Napoleon  happened 
to  see  him,  noticed  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
death,  at  once  sent  his  surgeon  to  mm, 
and,  filling  a  silver  cup  with  wine  from 
his  own  flask,  gave  it  mm  to  drink.  This 
accounts  for  the  considerate  courtesy  with 
which  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  Elphinstone's 
unde,  treated  Napoleon  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered. The  Governor,  instead  of  send- 
ing up  at  once  Mr.  Elphinstone's  gifts  and 
the  letter  that  came  with  them,  kept  them 
back,  and  would  have  suppressed  them 
altogether,  had  not  Bertrand  heard  of  their 
arrival ;  and  all  because  a  crowned  N  was 
engraved  on  each  of  them.  For  the  same 
reason  he  wholly  refused  to  pass  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  book,  because  the  author  had 
stamped  on  the  cover,  '*  To  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.'' 

Two  men  cannot  get  on  together  when 
one  complains : 

"  I've  been  up  two  or  three  times  to  see 
you,  but  you  were  always  in  your  bath." 
And  the  other  replies:  "No,  sir,  I  was 
not  in  a  bath ;  but  I  ordered  one  on  pur- 
pose not  to  see  you.  You  only  make  things 
worse." 

And  worse  they  did  become ;  for,  after 
that  ''retort  courteous,"  the  Governor, 
who  had  come  on  Napoleon  unawares  in 
the  garden,  turned  away  without  saying 
good-bye,  exclaiming :  "  I  pity  a  man  whose 
manners  are  so  rude." 

Sometimes  Lowe  would  threaten  Madame 
Bertrand,  biting  his  nails,  and  saying :  "It 
she  doesn't  take  care,  I'll  make  her  situation, 
and  her  husband's,  too,  far  more  unpleasant 
than  it  is."  Then  he  would  turn  on  the 
ex-Emperor,  and  tell  O'Meara  to  inform 
him  that  **  He's  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  I've 
a  right  to  treat  him  according  to  his  con- 
duct 111  build  him  up."  He  was  digging 
deep  ditches  all  round  the  Longwood 
demesne.  ''  I  consider  Ali  Pasha  much  the 
more  respectable  scoundrel  of  the  two." 

Perhaps  the  cruellest  thing  Lowe  did 
was  to  Keep  for  a  fortnight  a  bust  of 


Napoleon's  son,  sent  out  to  him  by  the  ex- 
Empress  Louise.  He  doubted  if  he  was 
authorised  to  deliver  it  at  alL  He  said  it 
was  a  poor,  worthless  piece  of  work,  not 
at  aU  worth  the  hundred  guineas  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  Custom  House 
and  other  expenses.  A  Captain  Lamb 
started  a  report  that  Beade  and  Lowe  had 
advised  him  to  throw  the  bust  overboard. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  that  he  was  joking.  Mixed  with 
all  these  petty  squabbles^  each  pettier  than 
the  other,  are  most  interesting  details 
about  the  Emperor's  doings  in  war  and 
peace.  He  had  an  intense  contempt 
for  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ; 
described  to  O'Meara,  with  an  Italian's 
enjoyment  of  the  joke,  how  at  Tilsit  he 
used  to  burst  with  laughter  at  hearing 
Czar  Alexander  and  the  Kins  of  Prussia 
spend  hours  discussing  ana  contriving 
hussar  dresses,  and  debating  how  many 
rows  of  buttons  there  onght  to  be  on  a 
dragoon's  jacket. 

O'Meara  asked  how  he  got  so  popular 
with  his  men. 

"  Why,  after  a  victory,"  said  he, "  I  used 
to  ask  each  regimenti  <  Allons,  mes  enfants; 
qui  sont  les  braves  t '  And  to  those  whose 
names  were  given  me,  I  gave  commissions 
if  they  could  read  and  write.  If  not,  I  set 
them  to  learn,  making  them  spend  five 
hours  a  day  at  it,  and  promoted  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  competent." 

Once  O'Meara  asked  him  why  he  gave 
his  Marshals  such  outlandish  titles :  Duke 
of  Montebello,  and  such  like. 

'*  Suppose  I  had  made  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy," he  replied,  "  all  France  would  have 
thought  I  meant  to  beein  the  andent 
regime — to  quarter  the  old  noblesse  upoo 
her  again." 

He  really  did  mean  invading  England. 
By  false  intelligence  he  would  have  drawn 
off  our  fleets,  thus  gaining  command  of  the 
Channel  for  two  months.  He  would  have 
headed  the  expedition  himself,  landed 
at  Chatham,  proclaimed  a  Bepublic, 
abolished  the  nouse  of  Lords,  and  shot 
any  of  his  soldiers  who  committed  tfie 
least  outrage.  The  English  would  not 
have  burnt  London  as  the  Eussians  did 
Moscow.  Moreover,  *'  I  should  have  won 
your  fleets,  when  they  returned,  by  abolish- 
ing flogging." 

Madame  de  Stael's  hatred  of  him  he 
explained  as  due  not  to  his  tyranny,  but 
to  her  vanity.  Once,  while  they  were 
still  good  friends,  she  asked : 

«  Who  is  the  greatest  woman  in  Europe  f " 
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"  She  who  has  borne  the  greatest  number 
of  healUiy  children/'  he  replied ;  and  the 
disappointed  authoress  never  forgave  him. 
Grovernor  Lowe  had  a  very  nasty  way  of 
putting  things. 

''I  believe  his  not  taking  exercise  is 
because  he  is  too  lazy,"  he  would  say ;  and 
when  the  Emperor  complained  of  the 
"ventaccio,"  and  other  discomforts  of 
liongwood,  he  would  say:  <'Yes,  he 
wants  to  get  Plantation  House;  but  the 
K  L  C.  won't  be  such  fools  as  to  give  that 
up  to  be  ruined  by  a  set  of  Frencmnen." 

The  "set  of  Frenchmen"  certainly 
beautified  Longwood.  After  long  waiting 
to  have  his  garden  put  in  order,  Napoleon 
took  it  in  hand  himself,  made  his  whole 
suite  work,  hired  some  Chinese,  and  soon 
had  the  finest  flowers  on  the  island. 
Here  it  was  that  the  Balcombes  came  in 
for  a  wigging  from  the  Governor.  They 
had  gone  up  to  look  over  th^  grounds, 
when  one  of  the  daughters,  with  whom, 
while  at  the  Briars,  Napoleon  had  often 
played  blind-man's  buff,  caught  sight  of 
him  in  the  billiard-room,  and,  despite  her 
father's  remonstrances,  challenged  him  to 
a  game.  They  were  reported,  and  got  a 
stern  rebuke  for  daring  to  communicate 
with  General  Bonaparte,  when  their  per- 
mits only  allowed  them  to  have  speech 
with  Count  Bertrand.  This  Miss  Bal- 
combe  he  used  to  joke  with  about  the 
drinkiog  powers  with  which  he  credited 
our  nation. 

''Your  father  drank  five  bottles,  mees. 
And  you,  too,  sometimes  laike  veree  mosh 
drink.  Yes,  brandee,  geen.  You  like 
drink,  Mees  Bets^e." 

Poor  fellow!  he  had  few  jokes,  and 
was  often  driven  to  playfully  pull 
O'Meara's  ear,  or  Bertrand's,  by  way  of 
emphasizing  a  remark.  One  is  glad  to 
think  that  the  story  so  often  told  about 
the  English  sailors  who,  having  escaped 
from  prison,  had  gone  to  sea  in  something 
little  better  than  a  hen-coop,  and  whom  he 
sent  safely  across,  is  substantially  true. 
He  told  it  to  O'Meara  while  discussing 
with  him  the  history  of  his  Boulogne 
armament  These  talks  so  vexed  Sir 
Hudson  that  at  last  he  insisted  on  their 
being  stopped. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  him 
except  professionally." 

*'I  consider  it  a  professional  duty  to 
amuse  my  patient" 

And  so  O'Meara  had  to  resign,  and 
Napoleon  gave  him  a  grand  snuff-box, 
and  said : 


*'  When  the  Pope  was  my  prisoner,  I 
would  not  for  all  Europe  have  deprived 
him  of  his  physician.  Oo  to  my  brother 
Joseph,  and  get  from  him  the  letters  sent 
me  by  the  allied  Emperors.  Publish 
them,  and  let  the  world  see  how  the  men 
who  afterwards  persecuted  me  crawled  at 
my  feet  in  the  day  of  my  power." 

The  letters  were  never  found.  Joseph, 
before  he  sailed  for  America,  fearing  he 
might  be  captured  by  an  English  ship, 
gave  them  into  what  he  deemed  safe  hands. 
His  "  friend  "  took  them  to  London,  and 
the  Bussian  Ambassador  bought  them  up 
— ^giving  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  those 
of  his  master.  O'Meara  was  sent  off  in 
July,  1818.  The  Balcombes  had  gone 
four  months  before,  the  plea  being  Mrs. 
Balcombe's  health,  the  real  cause  the 
suspicious  hostUity  of  the  Govtrnor,  and 
the  perpetual  panic  about  secret  corre- 
For  five  months    Napoleon 


remained  without  a  doctor,  obstinately 
refusing  to  see  the  one  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  At  last  a  Oorsican,  Professor 
Antomacchi,  was  sent  out  by  Cardinal 
Fesch  at  the  request  of  our  Government 
Him  Napoleon  received  with  one  of  the 
practical  jokes  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as 
CromwelL  Having  been  introduced  to  his 
patient  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  the 
Professor  went  away,  and  ten  minutes  after 
was  summoned  again  to  find  him  fully 
dressed  in  the  drawing-room.  He  took  him 
by  the  ears,  crying : 

<'  You  thought  I  had  lost  all  my  strength 
in  this  abominable  climate.  No ;  you  see 
I  have  not" 

It  was  three  years  before  the  end  came. 
For  those  three  years  we  have  no  "  Voice." 
Antomacchi  tells  little ;  but  things  seem  to 
have  got  on  somewhat  better.  New  Long- 
wood  was  finished  at  last,  and  was  more 
comifortable  than  the  old  place;  and  the 
new  doctor  not  talking  English,  the 
Governor  could  not  suspect  him  of  trying 
to  send  messages  to  Europe  in  merchant 
ships. 


OLD  DAYS  AT  THE  HAYMARKET 

The  ''little  theatre,"  as  it  was  once 
familiarly  styled,  has  always  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  London  playgoers  ; 
and,  when  under  the  management  of 
Benjamin  Webster  and  his  successor,  John 
Baldwin  Buckstone,  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  home  of  modern  comedy. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  by  the  way, 
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that  neither  of  these  excellent  actors — 
both  admirably  qualified  for  the  task — ^has 
left  any  published  record  of  his  professional 
oareer;  although,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
of  the  two,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  design 
was  seriously  contemplated.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a  manuscript 
contaiDing  his  own  autobiographical  notes 
was  entrusted  by  Buckstone  to  the  late 
Walter  Thombury,  who  had  under- 
taken to  arrange  and  prepare  them  for 
publication.  Shortly  after,  Thombury 
died,  and  the  manuscript  was  probably 
mislaid  or  lost,  for  nothing,  to  my  know- 
ledge at  least,  has  since  been  heard  of  it. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Haymarket  dates 
from  an  epoch  before  my  school  days, 
during  the  (then)  unprecedented  run  of 
•*  Paul  Pry,*'  the  original  cast  of  which  in- 
cluded four  of  the  most  popular  theatrical 
notabilities  of  the  time — namely,  Liston, 
W.  Farren,  Mrs.  Glover,  and  Madame 
Yestris,  besides  Pope,  as  Witherton,  and 
the  charming  Mrs.  Waylett  in  the  small 
part  of  Frank  Hardy.  Even  at  that  early 
age,  the  impression  produced  on  n^e  by  the 
drolleries  of  the  inquisitive  meddler,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  fascinating  Pfaoebe  and 
her  delicious  "  Cherry  Eipe,"  was  destined 
to  outlive  the  evening's  entertainment; 
for  I  perfectly  remember  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  I,  with  some  difficulty, 
induct  my  female  mentor,  a  ^aunt  damsel 
of — to  put  it  mildly — uncertain  tempier,  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Haymarket,  where, 
unversed  in  the  mystery  of  stage-doors,  I 
boldly  posted  myself  at  the  principal 
entrance,  fondly  imagining  that  Miss 
Hardy's  bewitching  handmaid  would  in- 
evitably appear  —  whether  in  her  stage 
dress,  or  in  the  ordinary  apparel  of  every- 
day life,  I  was  not  quite  clear — which  she 
naturally  never  did.  This,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  Webster  or 
Buckstone;  the  manager  at  that  period 
having  been  a  certain  David  Morris,  ''a 
great  character,"  Planch^  tells  us  in  his 
"  Recollections  "  —  '^  a  rather  consequen- 
tial and  perfectly  self-satisfied  little  old 
gentleman,''  but  a  terrible  martinet. 

On  returning  to  he  Haymarket  some 
years  later,  I  found  Farren  and  Mrp. 
Glover  still  to  the  fore  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coddle  in  Buokstone's  "Married  Life," 
seconded  by  the  author  himself  and  other 
able  members  of  the  company,  some  of 
whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
hereafter.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
his  professional  career,  with  a  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  amply  justified  by  the 


result,  Farren  had  adopted  a  particular 
line  of  characters  in  which  he  was  gradually 
recognised  as  "facile  princeps,''  without  a 
single  competitor  worthy  of  the  name. 
Old  men  of  every  description,  from  Lord 
Ogleby  to  Lovegold,  from  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
to  Grandfather  Whitehead,  were  succeB- 
sively  personated  by  him  with  an  exquisite 
perfection  of  detul  which  no  actor  within 
my  experience  has  surpassed,  and  whicb, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  parts,  was  never 
for  an  instant  lost  sight  ol  In  the 
character  of  Michel  Perrin,  in  *' Secret 
Service,"  originally  "created"  by  Bouff6, 
and  subsequently  sustained  by  Farren, 
it  was  difficult  to  assign  the  supe- 
riority to  either;  both  were  finished 
comedians,  alike  admirable  in  expressing 
simplicity  and  pathos,  yet  "each  so  in- 
dividual— ^the  one  as  thoroughly  English 
as  the  other  was  French/'  says  Lewes  in 
his  '<  Act«r8  and  the  Art  of  Acting,"  ''that 
it  puzzled  criticism  to  award  the  palm." 
In  other  respects,  there  existed  no  point  of 
comparison  between  them,  Bouff^'s  line 
of  parts  being  as  extensive  as  his 
talented  contemporary's  was  limited,  and 
ranging  from  youth  to  old  age — from  the 
"Gamin  de  Paris"  to  "Grand  Papa 
Gu6rin." 

What  can  I  say  of  Mrs.  Glover,  beyond 
heartily  endorsing  the  verdict  of  every 
playgoer  of  her  time,  that  she  was  as  near 
perfection  as  the  most  fastidious  critic 
could  possibly  desire  f  No  piece,  not  even 
the  dreary  five-act  comedies  which  at  the 
period  in  question  followed  one  another  at 
the  Haymarket  with  distressing  regularity, 
hung  heavy  when  she  was  on  the  stage ; 
her  vivacity  and  irresistible  geniality 
carried  all  before  them,  and  people  forgot 
*or  condoned  the  long-winded  platitudes  of 
the  author  in  their  admiration  of  his 
interpreter.  Limited  as  her  range  of 
characters  was,  like  that  of  Farren,  her 
natural  versatility  enabled  her  to  give  to 
each  of  them  its  distinctive  feature, 
merging  her  own  individuality  in  that  of 
the  personage  represented  by  her,  or,  as 
the  French  actor  Bignon  picturesquely  ex- 
pressed it,  "entrant  carr^ment  dans  la 
peau  du  bonhomme."  Her  voice  was 
clear,  resonant,  and  melodious,  and  her 
delivery  irreproachable;  she  possessed, 
moreover,  the  rare  quality  of  appearing 
unconscious  that  ehe  was  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  so  that,  as  has  been  truly 
observed,  "a  special  air  of  spontaneity 
distinguished  her  manner  upon  the  staga" 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  my  old 
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friend  fiesnier,  of  the  Oom^die  Fian9ai8e, 
written  daring  one  of  his  professional 
visits  to  London  about  fortj  years  ago,  in 
which,  after  allading  to  the  pleasure  he 
had  toived  flrom  the  acting  of  Farren, 
James  Wallack,  and  Webster,  he  says: 
"  What  strack  me  most,  however,  in  your 
theatres  was  the  talent  of  Mrs.  Glover. 
With  all  my  partiality  for  our  excellent 
Madame  Desmonsseanz  "  — •  the  clever 
duenna  of  the  '^Maison  de  Moliire" — **I 
must  confess  that  the  great  artist  of  the 
Haymarket  is  immeasurably  her  superior.'' 
This  is  the  more  flattering,  inasmuch  as 
Kegnier's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Olover  was 
baaed  soMy  on  her  performance  of  a  com- 
paratively  trifling  character.  What  would 
he  have  said  had  he  seen  her  Mrs. 
Candour  1 

From  some  cause  or  other  I  saw 
Webster  less  frequently  at  the  Haymarket 
than  I  could  have  wished,  although  I  had 
often  occasion  to  appreciate  his  very  re- 
markable dramatic  qualities  elsewhere.  I 
have,  however,  a  vivid  recollection  of  him 
as  Tartuffe  in  Ozenford's  admirable  ver- 
sion, where,  to  my  mind,  the  English  actor 
was  almost  equal  to  Bocage,  and  far 
superior  to  Bressant ;  as  Nephew  Hawk  in 
"  Uncle  John ; "  and  as  Oroaker  in  the 
"Miseries  of  Human  Life,"  a  part  originally 
played  by  Bardou  at  the  Vaudeville,  and 
folly  as  mirth-provoking  in  ite  tranriated 
form. 

Whether,  notwithstanding  his  sterling 
and  versatile  talent,  Webster  was  as 
popular  as  he  deserved  to  be,  is  a  de- 
bateable  question ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
Buckstone,  no  such  doubt  is  for  an  instant 
admissible.  Who  can  forget  that  quaint 
little  humorist^  whose  name  has  been  so 
long  a  household  word  with  us,  endeared 
to  our  memories  by  pleasant  recollections 
of  nearly  half  a  century )  A  favourite  alike 
with  old  and  young,  he  was  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  original:  his 
mannerisms,  his  droll  inflexions  of  voice, 
and  his  indescribable  costumes  —  I  have 
seen  him,  I  think,  in  '*Lend  Me  Five 
Shillings,"  attired  for  a  ball  in  a  plum- 
coloitt^  tail  coat  and  white  trousers,  much 
too  short  for  him — ^were  all  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively his  own.  Doyle  has  immortalised 
him  in  <<  Te  House  amused  by  jre  Comick 
Actor,''  and  no  better  illustration  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  Um  over  the  risible 
muscles  of  an  audience  could  be  wished 
for  than  this  clever  drawing,  which  re- 
presente  Buckstone  standing  near  the 
footUghtSi  and  indulging  in  his  wonted 


facial  contortions,  while  the  occupants  of 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  (including  two 
exquisites  in  a  sta^e  box)  are  convulsed 
with  merriment,  and  even  the  generally 
impassive  leader  of  the  orchestra  be- 
nlgnantly  condescends  to  smila 

Two  worthy  representetives  of  elderly 
gentlemen,  Strickland  and  Tilbury,  the 
tcxmer  incomparably  the  better  of  the  two, 
were  for  a  long  time  members  of  the  Hay- 
market company;  as  was  also  Howe, 
always  conscientious  and  painstaking,  and 
sometimes  excellent,  notably  as  the  King 
in  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan.''  By  the  way, 
I  may  mention  that,  precisely  forty  years 
ago,  this  estimable  comedian,  having  been 
asked  by  a  collector  for  his  aut^aph, 
neatly  replied,  in  the  words  of  the- Spanish 
monarch : 
Proceed,  sir,  your  audacity  somewhat  pleases  us. 

If  '^  London  Assurance  "  had  never  been 
written,  Brindal  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued to  vegetate  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  a  certain  line  of  unimportant 
parts,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  played 
very  indifierently.  "  There  is,''  however, 
'<  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man,  which,  token 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune;''  and 
Brindal's  turn  came  at  last  After  a  long 
sojourn  at  the  Haymarket,  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where, 
either  by  some  lucky  chance,  or  thanks  to 
the  preternatural  acuteness  of  the  author, 
the  part  of  Cool  in  the  newly-accepted 
comedy  was  assigned  him.  Nothing,  as 
it  happened,  could  have  suited  him  better. 
His  imperturbable  stolidity,  which  hitherto 
had  been  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way, 
became  a  positive  quality ;  and  what  was 
merely  the  result  of  habit  on  his  part,  was 
hailed  by  the  press  and  public  as  an  un- 
expected revelation.  Unfortunately,  as  in 
the  case  of  Single-speech  Hamilton,  his 
Alpha  was  also  his  Omega.  When  the 
run  of  the  piece  was  over,  he  at  once 
subsided  into  his  accustomed  mediocrity, 
and  descended  the  ladder  of  celebrity  even 
more  rapidly  than  he  had  mounted  it 

Whenever  the  cast  of  a  piece  included 
two  ''  old  ladies,"  Mrs.  Glover,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  had  first  choice ;  the  other  falling 
to  the  lot  either  of  Mrs.  W.  Clifford,  or  of 
Mrs.  Tayleure,  both  actresses  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  still 
retained  some  traces  of  good  looks,  ex- 
celled in  the  speciality  of  scheming  widows, 
such  as  Mrs.  Wiley  in  ''  Rural  Felicity ; " 
whereas  cross-grahied  spinsters  and  de- 
pressing females,  like  Mrs.  Dismal  in 
<<  Married  Life/'  were,  to  all  appearance — 
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for  I  never  law  her  play  aojthiDg  eUe— ez- 
oluBiyely  reBenred  for  poor  Mra.  Taylenre. 
I  have  a  very  pleaiant  reeollection  of 
"pretty,  merry  Taylor/'  as  she  was  fami- 
liarly called,  eapeeially  in  the  "  Maid  of 
Oroissey,"  adapted  from  the  Frendi  by 
Mra.  Gore,  and  in  the  '<  Artist's  Wife," 
also  an  imnortation  from  across  the 
Ohannel,  in  which  a  clever  amateur,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Kanger,  scored  a 
great  and  deserved  snccess.  This  channing 
actress,  the  original  Helen  in  the  "  Hunch- 
back," was  for  several  seasons  the  **  leading 
lady  "  at  the  Haymarket ;  and.  in  a  revival 
of  the  *•  School  for  Scandal"  at  that 
theatre  in  1839,  after  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  played  Lady  Teazle  with 
delightftd  archness  and  vivacity.  Some 
years  kter  I  saw  her  at  Brighton  as  Kate 
O'Brien  in  ''Perfection,"  and  am  bound 
to  confess  that  her  beauty,  grace,  and 
winning  fa£cination  of  manner  consider- 
ably disturbed  my  allegiance  to  Madame 
Yestris,  and  threw  Mr&  Way lett  completdy 
into  the  shade. 

On  Mrs.  Walter  Lacy's  eecession  from 
the  company,  her  place  was  filled  by  Miss 
Fortescue,  a  stiikingly  handsome  brunette, 
who  had  alieady  more  than  redeemed  the 
promiee  of  future  excellence  held  out  by 
her  at  the  outeet  of  her  career.  Impulsive 
and  energetic,  she  was  always  in  earnest, 
and  consequently  always  real  Whatever 
mfgbt  be  the  part  undertaken  by  her, 
Eerious  or  comic,  she  threw  her  whole 
soul  into  it,  and  out  of  the  vaguest  and 
flimaieat  sketch,  produced  a  finished  and 
harmonious  picture.  Her  Helen  in  ''The 
School  for  Scheming  "  was  a  performance 
alike  admirable  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion; and  if  the  play  failed  to  attract, 
it  was  probably  Mr.  Boucicault's  fault,  and 
certainly  not  hers.  Her  stay  at  this  theatre 
was  short,  but  sufElcientiy  long  to  fiecure 
for  her  the  esteem  and  goodwm  of  every 
one  connected  with  it;  and  when  she  soon 
after  retired  from  the  sta^e,  and  became 
Lady  Gardner,  the  habitues,  like  the 
forsaken  Calypso,  were — or  profeseed  to 
be— inconsolable. 

Miss  Julia  Bennett  was  an  established 
favourite  at  the  Haymarket;  and  un- 
deniably a  pretty  girl,  although  perhaps  a 
little  too  conscious  of  the  fact  Her 
style  of  acting,  however,  was  too  flippant 
for  my  taste,  and,  in  the  long  run,  disagree- 
ably irritating;  and  I  much  preferred  the 
ladylike  refinement  of  tone  and  manner 
of  her,  to  say  the  least,  equally  attractive 
colleague.  Miss  Jane  Beynolds. 


My  list  is  nearly  ended,  but  a  tiump- 
cardatill  remains  to  be  played.  No  comedy 
is  complete  without  a  soubrette ;  and  where 
could  one  be  found  more  exactly  fitted  to 
the  part  than  saucy,  ready-witted  Mrs. 
Humby  f  I  have  been  told  that  once,  in  a 
moment  of  misplaced  ambition,  she  ex- 
changed the  pertness  of  Lucy  for  the  airs 
and  graces  of  Lydia  Languish,  and  failed 
signaBy ;  but  I  repudiate  we  accusation  as 
it  deserves.  Her  image  is  indelibly  fixed 
in  my  memory  as  that  of  the  smartly- 
capped,  coquettishlyaproned waiting-maid, 
and  I  utterly  decline  to  recognise  her  in 
any  other  capacity. 


DAHLIAS. 

It  seemed  to  me  when  autumn  came, 
And  lit  with  tints  of  red  and  flame 

The  landscape  far  and  near, 
And  touched  with  russet,  wood  and  glade» 
And  brought  the  heather  back,  she  made 

The  glory  of  the  year ! 

Sweet  summer  lay  so  close  behind. 
Her  fragrance  lingered  on  the  wind 

Tnat  played  among  the  sheayea ; 
The  acorns  arepped,  the  nuts  were  brown. 
And  purple  blackberries  fell  down 

Among  the  yellowing  leaves. 

It  seemed  so  fair,  so  full  a  time, 

For  hearts  in  tune  with  Nature's  chime. 

Love-rested  hearts  like  ours ; 
We  sat  together  in  the  sun, 
Our  autumn  play -time  nearly  done, 

Among  the  old-world  flowers. 

And  soft  you  said,  your  hand  in  mine, 
"  See  now  this  dahUa,  red  as  wine. 

And  shapely  as  the  rose  : 
It  miads  us  that  tne  rose  is  gone, 
It  minds  us  winter  comes  anon. 

Dear,  dost  thou  dread  its  snows? 

Dear,  dost  thou  fear  to  walk  with  me 
A  slippery  pathway,  that  must  be 

Set  far  from  restful  bowers  ? 
I  have  no  roses,  love,  they  died 
Before  I  saw  my  bonny  bride ; 

I  have  but  autumn  flowers : 

But  flowers  that  tell  of  shortening  days. 
Of  dropping  leaves  and  twilight  ways. 

Of  wmtry  nights  and  chill ; 
But  lo !  thev  whisper,  too.  of  love. 
Of  home,  where  like  a  brooding  dove. 

Peace  blesseth  from  all  ul. 


Dost  fear  to  take  my  dahlia,  dear. 
With  all  its  meanings  ?    Answer  clear 

With  those  brave  eyes  of  thine  ! " 
And  then  you  stroked  my  drooping  head. 
And  I  looked  up  at  you,  and  said. 

*'Be  mine  the  dahlia,  mine  1 

How  should  I  fear  the  winter  storm. 
With  love  like  thine  to  wrap  me  warm  ? 

Mv  heart,  thou  dost  but  jest  I 
Dearer  the  dahlia  than  the  rose, 
Dearer  than  spring  is  summer's  close, 

For  we  have  found  our  nest  1  '* 
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MILFORD  HAVEN  AND  PEMBRQKE 
DOCK. 

Leaving  Plymouth  for  a  cruise  along 
the  western  coas>t,  whether  bound  for  the 
e&tnary  of  the  Mersey,  thronged  with  ships, 
or  for  the  great  tideway  of  the  Clyde, 
crowded  with  pleasure  -  craft,  and  huge 
ocean-going  steamers — the  rugged  coast  of 
Cornwall  stretches  before  us. 

Sea-girt  it  lies  where  giants  dwelt  of  old. 

At  night,  if  there  is  anything  of  a  swell  on 
the  se»y  we  may  hear  the  vofcds  of  the 
giants  as  the  waves  break  among  the 
silveiy  coves,  and  dash  among  the  cavernous 
rocks.  With  rough  weather,  and  a 
gale  from  the  south-west,  the  whole  coast 
k  frmged  with  an  angry  surf  that  promises 
"a  watery  srave  by  day  or  night "  to  the 
shipwrecked  mariner.  When  the  blaff 
headlands,  which  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
noble  estuary  of  Falmouth,  are  once  passed, 
the  rush  of  angry  seas  from  the  mighty 
Atlantic  is  at  its  height  The  Lizard 
throws  a  bright  beam  of  light  over  the 
tumult  of  the  waves,  and  the  long,  dark 
outline  of  the  Land's  End,  that  Cape  of 
storms,  is  rerealed  by  the  fringe  of  surf 
that  beats  against  it.  The  black,  jagged 
teeth  of  the  Longship  rocks  are  almost 
hidden  from  view  in  a  veil  of  spray  and 
foam,  and  the  waves  dash  fiercely  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  tall  Ughthouse  that 
warns  us  away  from  the  fatal  spot  And 
.when  we  have  rounded  the  point,  the  pros- 
pect in  the  grey  dawn  of  an  angry  sky  is 
not  invitine.  With  such  a  wind  behind 
MB,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
becomes  a  treacherous  lee  shore.  Where 
the  rocks  break  away,  more  deadly  shoals 
and  sands  succeed,  and  the  long,  bleak 
coast-line  of  Wales  shuts  us  in,  with  St 
David's  Head  looming  out  seawards,  as  if 
to  head  back  the  strusgling  ship. 

Tet  in  the  midst  ofdanger  there  opens 
out  a  broad  and  secure  haven,  with  a  great 
opening  two  miles  wide,  in  the  bleak  and 
shaggy  coast  of  Pembroke.  Biding  in 
upon  the  fierce  Atlantic  swell,  which  rolls 
into  the  haven  mouth  that  opens  fair  to 
the  southward,  the  seaman  finds  a  noble 
inlet  running  slmost  due  east,  with  reaches 
upon  reaches  of  sheltered  wators,  where 
fleets  may  anchor  securely  almost  out  of 
sight  of  each  other.  It  is  Milford  Haven 
that  is  placed  thus  providentially  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  on  a  stormy,  rock-bound 
coast    Perhaps  there  is  no  other  haven 


in  the  world  which  enjoys  qoito  the 
same  natural  advantages.  It  seems  adaptod 
for  a  prand  commercial  porh,  a  meeting- 
place  m  the  great  highway  of  nations. 
But  the  tide  of  affairs  sets  in  a  different 
direction,  and  all  its  fair  promises  have 
hitherto  failed  a  little  in  the  performance. 

That  Milford  was  early  the  resort  of  our 
more  or  less  piratical  ancestors  from  the 
Baltic,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
names  of  places  to  show.  Bugged  little 
islets  bear  strange,  rugged  Norse  and 
Danish  names,  Skomer,  and  Stockham, 
and  the  like ;  the  Angles  probably  had  a 
nook  and  a  bay  to  themselves,  which  still 
bear  their  name ;  and  other  races  have  left 
their  mark  heie  and  there  in  the  strangely- 
mixed  nomenclature  of  these  regions. 
MUford,  indeed,  has  nothbg  to  do  with 
the  ford  by  the  mill,  bat  is  Milfiord,  of 
good  Norae  ancestry,  the  added  Haven 
being  thus  a  little  superfluous.  For  it  is 
the  whole  vast  inlet  that  is  Milford,  the 
town  itself,  which  has  assumed  the  name, 
being  of  modern  origin.  The  Welsh  them- 
selves caJled  the  haven  Abergleddan,  or 
tbe  estuary  of  the  two  Clydoa;  and  the 
twhi  rivers  which  form  it  still  retain  their 
Celtic  names.  Everywhere  else  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  tongue  of  the  stranger 
has  prevailed.  For  about  Milford  we  have 
that  little  England  beyond  Wales,  which 
still  retains  its  English-speaking  population. 

Originally  the  district  was  called  Bhos, 
or  the  promontory,  and,  acoordmg  to  their 
chronicles,  the  Welsh  were  driven  out  of 
it  to  make  room  for  a  colony  of  Flemings. 
These  Flemings  were  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  disastrous  inroads  of  the 
sea,  and  after  sojourning  awhile  in  England, 
where  they  were  as  little  welcome  as  pos- 
sible, they  were  allowed  by  King  Henry 
the  First  to  settle  in  Wales,  which  at  that 
time  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic 
broils  to  resist  them.  Yet  the  Flemings 
probably  found  an  English-speaking  people 
settled  about  the  shore  of  tlo  Haven, 
which  had  been  resorted  to  by  sea-rovers 
from  time  immemorial. 

The  old  chroniclers,  which  Shakespeare 

followed,  make  Milford  Haven  a  resort  of 

both  Britons  and  Bomans : 

The  Ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford  Haven. 

Still  it  is  representod  as  a  solitary  place, 
for  there  the  murder  of  poor  Imogen  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  cave  of  Belarius, 
where  she  found  those  long-lost  brothers  of 
hers. 
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In  serious  history  we  only  hear  of 
Milford  in  connection  with  the  Earldom  of 
Fembroke-.-an  earldom  which  owed  its 
importance  to  the  rich  lands  that  lay 
aboat  the  estuary,  and  to  the  numerous 
men-at-arms  who  could  be  mustered  among 
the  Eoglishry  who  dwelt  in  the  district 
Hence  the  Earl  is  always  an  important 
figure,  whether  in  Stephen's  wars  or  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roses.  When  the  Tudors, 
from  simple  Welsh  squires,  became,  by 
a  brilliant  marriage,  kinsmen  to  the  Royal 
families  of  France  and  England,  a  Tador 
was  made  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in 
Pembroke  Castle  was  bom  the  son  of 
Edmund  Tudor,  Pembroke's  elder  brother, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Richmond  and  King  of 
England  as  Henry  the  Serenth.  Thus 
the  Royal  line  was  cradled  on  the  shores 
of  Milford  Haven.  From  Milford  Henry 
escaped  with  his  uncle  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  when  they  took 
refuge  in  Brittany,  and  Milford  received 
him  again  when  be  came  to  snatch  the 
crown  from  the  brows  of  the  last  of  the 
PJantagenetP. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond 
Ib  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

repeats  Catesby  to  his  master,  Richard 
the  Third,  in  Shakespeare's  play,  and 
presently  we  hear  of  the  men  of  note  who 
have  joined  him,  Herbert,  Pembroke, 
Blunt, 

And  Bioe  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew. 

It  was  Rhys,  indeed,  his  kinsman,  who 
was  the  secret  agent  of  Henry.  His  seat 
was  Carew  Castle,  still  a  noble  ruin,  most 
of  the  buildings  of  which  he  erected.  He 
was  famous  for  his  wealth  and  hospitality, 
and  the  large  following  he  commanded 
formed  the  strongest  part  of  Henry's  forces 
as  they  set  forth  on  their  long  march 
which  ended  so  victoriously  on  Bosworth 
Field.  Yet  Rhys  was  no  courtier,  and 
his  services  to  the  Tudors  met  with  little 
recompense,  and  not  long  after  the 
death  of  old  Rhys,  his  grandson  suffered 
attainder,  and  the  fine  estates  of  the 
family  were  granted  to  favourites  of  the 
Court 

There  are  many  beauties  about  Milford 
Haven.  From  the  bold  headlands  which 
guard  the  entrance  grand  views  may  be 
obtained  of  sea  and  coast,  and  of  the 
great  Haven,  with  its  varied,  indented 
shores;  and  the  upper  reaches  have  a 
quiet,  placid  charm  when  seen  under  the 
auspices  of  fine  weather,  halcyon  skies, 
and  a  calm  flood  tide.  Many  old  castles, 
too,  and  picturesque  seats  are  to  be  found 


about  its  shores — not  easy  of  access, 
indeed,  except  by  boat,  for  a  network  of 
creeks,  here  called  Pills,  and  minor  streams 
intersect  the  surface  of  the  county — ^the 
Haven  being  likened  by  old  Greorge  Ovren 
to  a  ereat  crooked  and  forked  tree,  with 
branches  great  and  little.  But  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Haven  is  safe  and  easy,  free 
from  sadden  gusts,  and  clear  for  the  most 
part  of  rocks  and  shoals.  As  the  old 
distich  has  it : 

Dangers  in  Milford  there  are  none, 
Save  the  Crowe,  and  the  Carre,  and  the  Castle 
Stone. 

Pembroke  may  be  visited,  lying  at  the 
head  of  a  great  tidal  basin,  a  duQ.  little 
town  in  itself,  but  with  the  ruins  of  a  noble 
castle  in  a  fine  position  at  the  head  (rf  a 
bold  ridge.  Here  is  a  fine  circular  keep, 
with  a  massive  gateway,  and  remains  of  a 
hall  and  chapel,  and  a  gloomy  subterranean 
cavern,  cidled  the  Woyan,  suggesting  all 
kinds  of  romantic  horrors.  Pembroke 
stood  a  siege  in  the  civil  wars — Cromwell 
himself  sat  down  before  it,  lodging  at 
Welstown  House,  where  an  ancient  quuted 
counterpane  was  long  shown  stained  with 
ink,  which  Cromwell,  tormented  with 
gout,  threw  over  it  in  a  passion.  When 
the  Castle  and  town  were  taken,  the 
three  leaders  of  the  defence  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  court-martial.  Bat 
the  three  drew  lots  for  life  or  death,  and 
only  one  was  shot  Then  there  is  Carew, 
higher  up  the  Haven,  at  the  head  of  its 
own  creek,  with  its  Castle,  a  ruin  of  rich 
domestic  character,  chiefly  built  by  the 
above-mentioned  Rhys  ap  Thomas.  And 
Upton,  lower  down  also  among  the  creeks, 
has  fragments  to  show  of  the  once  fine 
castle  of  the  Malef  ants. 

And  on  the  northern  side,  above  the 
town  of  Milford,  at  the  bead  of  Prix  Pill, 
stands  Castle  Pill,  in  Elizabeth's  time 
reckoned  one  of  the  strong  castles  of 
Pembrokeshire,  and,  in  the  civil  wars, 
a  stronghold  of  the  Royalists.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
under  Captain  WiUonghby,  aided  by  a 
small  fleet  under  Admiral  Swanley.  And 
at  Rose  Market  we  may  find  traces  of 
the  old  manor  house  of  the  Walters — of 
which  came  Lucy  Walters,  one  of  Charles 
the  Second's  early  loves,  and  the  mother 
of  the  unhappy  Dnke  of  Monmouth. 

But  when  we  come  to  Milford  Town 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  modem  times. 
An  old  priory  stood  thereabouts,  with 
a  farmhouse  and  a  few  cottages ;  and  there 
was  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint 
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Catherine,  of  which  remains  are  lefc,  and 
that  held  of  the  mother  parish  of  Steynton ; 
and  all  this  formed  part  of  the  manors  of 
Holrerston  «nd  PilL  These,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  the 
property  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  one 
time  Ambassador  at  Naples,  whom  his 
wife  has  rendered  somewhat  famous — that 
lovely  Emma,  whose  charm  and  grace  are 
represented  on  so  many  of  Bomney's 
canvasses.  This  enchanting,  if  not  im- 
macalate  creature,  was  one  of  the  presiding 
divinities  of  the  new  towa  Hither  she 
came  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress,  with 
her  husband  and  his  nephew  and  heir, 
Charles  Greville,  and  leading  about  in 
flowery  fetters  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  every- 
body's hero,  the  great  Lord  Nelson. 

A  grand  regatta  in  the  haven  celebrated 
the  visit  of  the  naval  hero  to  the  new  town ; 
and  Lord  Cawdor,  whose  seat  of  Stock- 
poole  was  not  far  distant,  gave  a  silver 
cup,  to  be  rowed  for  each  year,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  birthday  of  its  hero.  Nelson  had  many 
words,  warm  and  sailor-like,  to  say  about 
the  Haven,  its  convenience,  and  suitability 
for  a  great  naval  station.  A  small  Govern- 
ment dockyard  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  on  the  south  shore,  beneath 
the  principal  terrace  of  Milford  town.  The 
town  itself  was  founded  but  a  little  earlier ; 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1790  em- 
powered Sir  William  Hamilton  to  build 
quays,  and  docks,  and  markets,  to  make 
roaos,  and  to  establish  a  police  force  and 
all  the  accessories  of  municipal  existence. 

The  site  of  the  new  town  was  extremely 
pleasant,  on  a  gentle  rise  surrounded  by 
water  except  on  the  north.  In  front  was 
the  beautiful  Haven,  with  its  varied  shores, 
and  surroundings  of  richness  and  fertility, 
and  its  surface  of  purest  azure, 
Unmov'd  of  any  wind  which  way  so  e'er  it  blows. 
On  the  east  side  opens  the  broad  inlet  of 
Prix  Pill ;  on  the  west  the  Priory  PilL 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  for 
the  new  settlement;  and  soon  the  saws 
and  hammers  of  the  shipwrights  began  to 
make  music  among  these  once  lonely 
shores  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  gave  orders  for  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  building-yard;  and 
soon  Mr.  Barrallier,  the  leading  constructor 
of  the  day,  had  three  King's  ships  upon 
the  stock&  These  were  the  "Nautilus/'  a 
sloop  of  eighteen  guns;  the  "Lavinia,"  a 
frigate  of  forty-four;  and  the  ''Milford," 
a  battle-ship  of  seventy-four  guns. 


There  was  a  design,  too,  to  make  Milford 
a  port  for  fitting  out  whalers  for  the 
southern  fishery.  Certain  Quaker  fami- 
lies, who  had  carried  on  this  enterprise 
from  Nantucket,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
American  fishery,  were  invited  to  settle  at 
Milford.  They  came  with  all  their  be- 
longings. We  hear  of  the  Starbucks,  and 
of  Mr.  Botch,  the  chief  merchant  of  the 
town,  who  were  of  that  origin — ^a  curious 
little  backwater  this  in  the  tide  of  human 
migration  that  sets  so  constantly  west- 
wards. But  the  fishery  came  to  nothing 
after  all,  nor  can  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
descendants  of  these  American  settlers  in 
the  AGlford  of  the  present  day. 

As  a  packet  station,  too,  Milford  cane 
into  note,  and  five  :sailing  packets,  each  of 
seventy  tons,  carried  Her  Majesty's  mails 
to  Waterford  and  such  passengers  as 
presented  themselves.  Mail  coaches,  too, 
began  to  come  that  way,  and  ship  captains 
to  bring  in  cargoes,  and  a  writer  of  the 
period  looks  forward  to  seeing  "  commerce 
opening  an  acquaintance  with  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globa" 

But  a  perverse  fate  seems  to  be  attached 
to  this  promising  town.  It  is  always 
going  to  be  something  great  and  splendid ; 
a  prospect  which  its  natural  advantages 
seem^  to  justify.  Bat  the  spell  of  the  ill- 
conditioned  fairy  seems  to  rest  upon  it, 
and  the  fairest  promises  end  in  disappoint- 
ment In  1814  the  naval  dockyard  was 
removed  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Haven,  and  established  upon  a  barren  fore- 
shore higher  up  and  soma  seven  miles 
from  its  mouth.  With  that  the  artificial 
prosperity  of  the  place  began  to  decay, 
and  before  long  Milford  was  almost 
abandoned.  Qrass  grew  in  its  streets; 
most  of  its  houses  were  empty,  or  let  at  a 
nominal  rent  to  casual  occupants.  A  few 
oyster  dredgers  and  trading  brigs  fre- 
quented the  port,  but  otherwise  iJl  was 
desolation,  and  the  quays  became  as 
grass-grown  as  the  streeta 

The  new  naval  dock  was  formed  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  main  Haven  and  the 
tidal  basin  of  old  Pembroke  Eiver,  and 
took  the  name  of  Pembroke  Dock,  although 
it  is  really  in  the  parish  of  Pater,  so  called 
from  its  church,  which  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  St  Padam.  Its  great  wall  includes 
an  area  of  some  eighty-eight  acres.  Behind 
the  dock  rises  the  slope  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  upon  which  are  artillery  barracks, 
with  fortifications  that  might  prove  for- 
midable to  an  enemy  unprovided  with 
artUlery.      There  is  a  strong  battery  on 
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the  weaiern  point  of  the  peninsula,  and 
batteries  are  planted  here  and  there  about 
the  Haven  which,if  they  do  not  render  it  im- 
pregnable, woold  atill  give  some  trouble  to 
an  enemy's  fleet.  Bat  it  is  as  a  rendezvoas 
for  a  fleet  engaged  in  the  defence  of  our 
western  coast,  with  the  great  seaports  of 
the  Mersey,  the  Olyde,  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  that  Milford  Haren  is  of  the 
greatest  atility,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
the  resources  of  the  dockyard  for  repairing 
and  refitting  our  complicated  engines  of 
war  would  be  invaluable. 

In  these  modem  days  the  dockyard  has 
turned  out  some  powerful  battle  -  ships. 
The  "Anson,"  and  the  "Howe,"  with 
powerful  guns  '*en  barbette,"  and  a  pro- 
tected central  battery;  the  ''Devastation," 
and  the  "Ajsx,"  double-turreted  battle- 
ships ;  the  old  "  Iron  Duke,"  of  the  earlier 
type  of  ironclads ;  with  others  of  a  lighter 
class  —  ships  still  armed  with  England's 
thunder,  and  forming  part  of  the  recently- 
assembled  fleet — all  these  were  built  hi 
Pembroke  Dock,  and  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  leek  at  their  mastheada 

A  ferry  from  the  dock  takes  people 
across  to  a  new  Mtlfoid,  that  was  once 
called  Neyland,  which  mainly  owes  its 
existence  to  the  steam-packet  station  of 
the  railway  companies,  whence  sail  the 
fine  swift  boats  which  keep  up  regular 
communication  with  Waterford,  and  which 
have  replaced  the  old  sailing-packets  of 
seventy  tons,  that  once  gave  their  pas- 
sengers plenty  of  tossing  and  rolling  for 
thehr  money.  But  the  old  Milford,  which 
is  still  young  for  a  town,  has  been  much 
revived  and  recuperated  in  the  progress  of 
modem  commerce.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
several  useful  manufactures,  which  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  if  they  do  not 
increase  its  comeliness.  There  are  capital 
sands,  too,  at  Hnbberston,  where  a  kind 
of  waterbg-place  has  sprung  up,  much  fre- 
quented by  summer  visitors. 

If  we  follow  up  the  estuary  to  its  com- 
mencement, we  shall  find  that  it  forks  into 
two  chief  branches,  supplied  by  the  east 
and  west  Gieddau  Bivers.  The  former  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  or  so,  as  far  as  Haverford 
West,  which  is  a  brisk  and  modern  town, 
with  an  old  castle  once  ccmmanding  the 
port,  the  keep  of  which  has  long  done 

doty — happily  very  much  of  a  siaecure 

for  a  county  gaoL  Here  we  have  the 
Flemings  again,  and  Haverford  West  is 
said  to  have  been  origmally  settled  by  this 


peo^  Bat  the  history  of  the  Flemings 
in  Wales  is  very  obscure,  and  they  have 
left  no  definite  traces  anywhere  of  their 
existence.  The  Castle,  as  a  token  of 
EngUsh  domination,  has  often  been  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  Welsh ;  and  once  it  sus- 
tained a  siege  by  the  French,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Owen  Glendwr,  landed  in  Milford 
Haven,  to  help  the  Welsh  in  their  last 
strngele  for  independence.  The  East 
Oleddau  rises  in  the  Frecelly  mountains, 
and  pursues  a  lonely  course  till  it  joins  its 
sister  stream.  From  this  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Haven  is  a  distance  of  neaily 
seventeen  miles — a  long  stretch  of  lake-like 
placid  waters,  where  the  fighting 
of  all  the  world  might  find  anchorage. 


GERMAN  THRIFr  and  INSUEANCE. 

Some  time  ago  we  commented  on  a 
movement  in  Germany  to  mahe  men 
thrifty  by  Act  of  Parliament.*  We  did 
not  then,  and  we  do  not  now,  have  much 
faith  in  compulsory  thrift ;  but  the  Ger- 
man scheme  has  since  so  grown  and  de- 
veloped, and  has  so  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  social  reformers  throughout  the 
world,  that  it  deserves  further  consider- 
ation. The  new  law,  which  passed  the 
Beichstag  this  year,  conipletes  the  German 
scheme  of  National  Insurance. 

Monsieur  L^on  Say  once  said  of  State 
Socialism,  that  it  is  a  Gernum  philosophic 
production  j  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  mere  theoretic  philosophy  in  the 
series  of  great  schemes  which  have  passed 
the  German  Legislature,  and  which  have 
just  reached  their  culmination.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  ri^ht  in 
regarding  Socialism  as  the  coming  slavery; 
but  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  servitude,  according  as  the  dominuit 
Socialism  be  Democratic  or  Monarchic. 
But  no  one  who  watches  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  observes  the  set  of  carrent 
thought,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is 
a  much  larger  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  State  Socialism,  in  onr  own 
country,  than  men  appear  to  be  aware  of. 

All  men,  in  fact,  have  a  bit  of  Socialism 
in  their  composition  ;  but  all  men  do  not 
know  itb  Monsieur  de  Levaleye  has  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  Great  Britain, 
which  is  so  strict  on  individutd  freedom, 
now  offers  a  larger  welcome  to  State  So- 
cialism than  any  other  nation.    There  are 
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many  persons  who  must  join  with  Mr. 
GkMchen  in  regarding  the  spread  of  these 
doctrines  with  misgiving  —  not  so  much 
from  the  principle  &ey  enfold  (irhich  may 
be  regarded  as  a  version  of  the  Christian 
precept  to  bear  one  another's  burdens)  as 
from  the  dangers  which  surround  the  ap- 
{dieation  of  the  principle. 

The  demands  upon  the  State  are  grow- 
ing year  by  year,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
show  that  any  one  of  these  demands  is  not 
just  what  private  enterprise  would  have 
supplied  a  few  years  ago  without  question. 
It  certainly  is  not  by  the  withering  of  the 
individual  that  the  State  can  be  made  to 
grow  more  and  more  powerful;  but  yet, 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
State,  as  regards  the  individual,  are  still 
the  subject  of  much  uncertainty.  Here, 
in  Great  Britain,  where  we  have  always 
taken  our  stand  upon  individual  freedom, 
we  have  never  accepted  the  principle  of 
"laissez  faire  "  without  considerable  quali- 
fication. 

The  mixture  of  principle,  and  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  in  practice,  of  British 
economics  are  often  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  foreign  economists.  They  do  not  always 
understand  the  compound  action*,  accom- 
panied by  compromise,  of  our  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  Briton  finds  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
ciples of  State  Socialism  with  the  iron 
rule  of  militarism  in  Germany.  Yet  they 
are  not  only  not  opposed,  but  actually 
allied.  And  it  is  to  Germany  that  we 
must  look  for  the  most  interesting  and, 
probably,  momentous  movement  in  the 
whole  history  of  social  experiments. 

It  began  some  eight  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Emperor  William  the  First,  in  a  now 
famous  message  to  the  Reichstag,  reflected 
the  lessons  Mministered  by  Ferdinand 
Lassalle  to  Prince  Bismarck.  The  world 
was  startled,  and  the  Social  Democrats  were 
checkmated,  by  a  programme  including 
the  national  provision  of  insurance  against 
sickness,  against  accident,  against  incapa- 
citation,  and  against  old  agOj  among  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  curious  that  this 
movement,  just  as  did  the  Socialism  of 
Bebel,  grew  out  of  the  disturbances  of,  and 
following,  the  Franco-German  war. 

The  feverish  wave  of  industrial  activity 
which  swept  over  Germany  in  1871,  was 
not  marked  by  any  increase  of  comfort  to 
the  working  classes  there,  and  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  reaction  fell  with  especial 
severity  upon  them.  A  long  term  of 
extreme  depression   left   Germany  in  a 


critical  social  condition,  which  the  Im- 
perial message  was  happily  timed  to  re- 
lieve. When  one  remembers  the  outbreak 
of  "  Sansculottism "  in  France,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  speculate  on  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  industrial  and  social 
tension  in  Grermany,  had  not  a  bold  Chan- 
cellor and  a  paternal  Emperor  courageously 
grasped  tike  nettle  of  State  Socialism. 

The  first  measure  proposed  was  that  of 
Sick  Insurance,  which  became  law  in  1883. 
By  this  law,  a  levy  is  made  on  the  wages 
of  the  workers  of  from  one-and-a-half 
to  two  per  cent.,  and  another  levy  upon 
the  employers  of  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  required,  in  order  to  provide  those 
who  are  disabled  by  sickness  with  one-half 
of  the  normal  locd  wage  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirteen  weeks  of  sickness. 

This  was  followed,  in  1884,  by  the  Ac- 
cident Insurance  law,  under  which  work- 
men (exclusive,  at  present,  of  the  smaller 
industries  and  domestic  servants)  rec3ive, 
for  complete  disablement,  two-thirds  j  and 
for  paitial  disablement  an  equitable  pro- 
portion ;  of  the  regular  wage,  as  pension. 
In  cases  of  death  by  accident,  twenty  days' 
wage  is  given  for  burial  expenses,  and  an 
allowance  is  made  to  the  widow  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased, 
with  fifteen  per  cent,  for  each  child  under 
the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  the  total  aUowance 
is  not  to  exceed  sixty  per  cent,  in  all. 
The  funds  under  this  law  are  entirely 
provided  by  the  masters,  who  administer 
them  with  the  assistance  and  advica  of 
representatives  of  the  men. 

The  third  step  which  has  been  taken  by 
Germany,  and  which  only  awaits  a  few 
minor  adjustments  to  become  Imperial 
law,  is  more  far-reaching,  and  also  more 
distinctly  Socialistic.  For  one  thing,  it 
embraces  all  divisions  of  the  working 
population  of  the  country,  and  makes 
no  exception  in  favour  of  agricultural 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  and  others, 
as  did  the  first  tw^o  measures.  It  directly 
concerns  itself  with  the  interests  of  some- 
thing like  eleven  millions  of  German  sub- 
jects dependent  on  manual  labour  of  every 
sort,  that  is  to  say,  working  for  regular 
hire.  Its  object  is  to  combine  and  add  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  statutes, 
to  secure  a  maintenance  for  the  wage- 
earners  in  case  of  sickness,  of  accident,  and 
of  old  a^e. 

As  with  the  other  two  laws,  the  opera- 
tion is  compulsory  j  but,  unlike  the  other 
two,  the  State  now  steps  in  with  pecaniary 
contributions.  A  scale  of  graduated  weekly 
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pAymenti  has  been  deviaed,  not,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  npon  any  exact  actuarial 
plan,  bat  upon  a  basia  of  probabilities. 

The  workers  are  divided  into  Glasses, 
and  rated,  according  to  their  Glasses,  at 
from  twelve  to  thirty  pfennigs*  weekly, 
which  payments  have  to  be  made  by  the 
masters  in  the  first  place,  who,  in  turn, 
deduct  one-half  of  the  subscription  from 
the  weekly  wage.  An  elaborate  machinery 
has  been  deviMd  for  the  accurate  coUection 
and  checking  of  the  weekly  payments — a 
work  invomng  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour,  and  also  a  vast  expense. 

In  return,  the  insured  are  entitled,  in 
case  of  incapacitation,  to  a  pension  for  life, 
or  till  recovery ;  and  on  reaching  the  age 
of  seventy,  to  an  old  age  pension.  These 
pensions  are  graded  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  payments  made  by  the 
insured,  the  minimum  being  sixty  marks 
(sixty  shillings)  a  year.  But  to  this 
minimum,  and  to  every  pension  from 
the  Sick,  and  Accident,  and  Old  Age 
fund,  the  State  adds  a  fixed  annual  con- 
tribution of  fifty  marks  (fifty  shillings) 
per  beneficiary. 

This  is  where  the  Socialistic  element 
comes  in  most  forcibly — the  reduction  of 
all  to  the  same  level  in  the  eye  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  most  striking  novelty 
in  the  German  law,  and  is  the  one  soft 
touch  that  relieves  the  stem  formulation 
of  Compulsory  Thrift. 

In  both,  the  first  two  laws,  the  annual 
contributions  must  eventually  come  out  of 
the  wages  —  althougb,  in  one  case,  the 
employer  nominally  pays  one-third,  and 
in  the  other  he  pays  the  whole— for  the 
cost  of  labour  comes  to  be  estimated  with 
this  liability  in  view,  just  as  the  local 
burdens  upon  a  house  are  considered  in 
the  rent.  Bat,  in  the  new  law,  the  State 
steps  in,  ostensibly  to  relieve  Labour  of  the 
burclen  of  providing  for  a  portion  of  its 
own  future.    . 

Of  course,  the  State  can  only  provide 
expenditure  out  of  taxatioD,  and  that 
which  the  people  receive  the  people  must 
also  pay;  but  then  the  beneficiaries  under 
this  Socialistic  law  are  not  taxpayers  to 
any  appreciable  extent — ^they  do  not  see 
the  tariff  burdens,  and  they  do  see  ttie 
prospective  allowances. 

Gertainly,  these  allowancee  do  not  seem 
large,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  skilled 
British  workman.  Thus,  i^ter  the  pre- 
scribed five  years,  after  ten  years,  and  at 

*  8i  pfenniffs  «  one  penay.    1  mark  =i  one  ihilling. 


intervals  of  ten  years  up  to  fifty,  the  in- 
valid pensions  will  be  as  under : 

Years.     Claas  I.      Class  II.    Glass  III.  Glass  lY. 


5 
10 
20 
80 
40 
60 


114.70 
119.40 
128.80 
138.20 
147.60 
157.00 


119.40 
128.80 
147.60 
166.40 
185.20 
204.00 


181.16 
152.30 
194.60 
236.90 
279.20 
321.50 


140.55 
171.10 
262.20 
293.80 
364.40 
415.50 


Taking  the  mark  at  a  shilling,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  smallest  pension  is  about 
five  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  largest 
only  twenty  pounds  fifteen  shillings^  per 
annum. 

The  old  age  pensions  consist  of  the  Im- 
[lerial  subsidy  of  fifty  marks  already  men- 
tioned, and  an  allowance  from  the  fond 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  payments 
made  into  it  Not  to  fatigue  the  reader 
with  somewhat  perplexing  scales,  eta,  it 
may  be  said  that,  supposing  a  man  to 
serve  for  his  whole  life  in  the  same  Glass 
of  labour,  his  retiring  pension  in  old  age 
will  be  something  like  the  following: 

Years.  Glass  I.  Glass  II.  Glass  III.  Glass  lY. 

10  68.80  78.20  87.60  97.0 

20  87.60  106.40  129.20  134.0 

30  106.40  134.60  162.80  181.0 

A  provision  for  old  age  of  nine  pounds 
one  shilling  per  annum  does  not  seem  very 
handsome ;  but,  in  Germany,  the  workers 
are  both  more  thrifty  and  more  economical 
than  the  same  class  in  this  country.  And 
a  mark  goes  a  great  deal  further  in  Ger- 
many than  a  shilling  does  in  England. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Insurance  law, 
all  workers  in  Germany  are  divided  into 
four  Classes,  according  to  wage.  Thus, 
Glass  L  includes  those  receiving  wages  up 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  marks  per 
annum;  Glass  II.,  those  receiving  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  marks ;  Glass  III.,  those  receiving 
from  five  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  marks ;  and  Glass  lY., 
all  above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  marks. 
The  first  Glass  pays  twelve  pfennigs ;  the 
second,  eighteen;  the  third,  twenty-four; 
and  the  fourth,  thirty  pfennigs  weekly 
into  the  fund;  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  masters  are  empowered  to 
deduct  one-half  these  amounts  from  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  men,  and  have  to 
pay  the  other  half  themselves.  For  esch 
weekly  payment  the  worker  is  to  receive 
an  official  voucher,  as  both  receipt  and 
certificate  of  registratioa  These  vouchers 
take  the  form  of  stamps  attached  to  cards, 
on  which  are  forty-seven  spaces,  corre- 
sponding to  the  forty-seven  weeks  of  the 
Insurance  year. 
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Without  going  into  farther  detail,  it 
maj  bo  said  that  the  total  lery  npon  the 
workers,  under  the  three  regulations,  will 
average  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the^wages  received.  This  is  no 
small  impostb  Comparisons  might  be  made 
with  the  contributions  hj  British  workmen 
to  their  Friendly  Societies,  Benefit  Olubs, 
and  so  on;  but  then,  the  German  system 
applies  to  those  persons  as  well  who  would 
never  be  prudent  enough  to  become 
members  of  such  associations. 

It  is  a  design  to  manufacture  thrift,  as 
well  as  to  discourage  emigration ;  for,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  every  emigrant  would  lose 
all  the  contributions  he  had  made  to  the 
funds.  In  fact,  there  is  such  a  curious 
mixture  of  motive  and  principle  in  the 
whole  movement,  tiiat  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  form  any  pronounced  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  its  possible  success.  But  a  great 
war  would  certainly  upset  all  the  machinery 
of  the  scheme,  the  working  out  of  which, 
m  its  minute  details,  will  require  a  vast 
army  of  clerks — paid  and  voluntary. 


KULINISM. 

The  name  is  probably  unfamiliar  to 
most  readers;  but  it  is  that  which  has 
been  given  to  one  of  the  most  curious 
social  institutions  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
crescences of  Hinduism;  and  it  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Caste,  which  we 
have  already  explained,  and  with  infant- 
marriage,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
India,  that  a  brief  explanation  will  doubt- 
less be  found  of  interest. 

To  explain  the  origin,  one  must  go  back 
into  the  misty  legends  of  Hindu  history. 

There  was  once  a  King  in  Bengal  called 
Adisur,  a  member  of  the  Sen,  or  Medical 
Caste,  who  found  that  the  number  of 
Brahmans  in  his  kingdom  had  become 
greatly  reduced,  and  that  those  who 
remained  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  who 
could  not  read  the  Yedas  in  the  original 
Sanskrit.  Once,  when  there  was  an 
unusual  drought,  and  the  King  desired 
to  make  sacnfices,  no  qualified  priests 
could  be  found;  and  Adisur  had  to  send 
to  the  King  of  Kanouj  for  the  loan  of 
some.  Five  priests  of  Kanouj  were 
induced  to  migrate  to  Adisur's  territory 
of  Grour,  and  these  were  Brahmans  of  the 
very  highest  class,  who  professed  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  sons  of  Brahma. 

Arrived  at  Gear,  they  at  once  began 


their  sacrificial  work,  and  greatly  impressed 
with  their  piety  and  learning  all  the 
Princes  who  gathered  to  the  ceremonies. 

In  fine,  the  five  settled  down  in  Qour, 
loaded  by  the  King  with  honours  and 
emoluments ;  but  they  would  not  associate 
with  the  degraded  Brahmans  they  found 
there,  nor  would  they  intermarry 
with  them.  They  formed  an  entirely 
separate  sect,  or  caste ;  but  their  descen- 
dants, who  were  numerous^  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  and  began  to  fraternise  to 
some  extent  with  the  native  Brahmans. 

Then  there  came  to  the  throne  a  King 
called  Ballala  Sen,  a  son  of  the  Biver 
Brahmaputra,  so  wise  and  good  that  the 
poets  have  exhausted  themselves  in  his 
praise.  He  saw  that  the  Kanouj  families 
had  deteriorated  in  moral  and  intellectual 
quality,  and  he  resolved  to  rearrange  the 
priests  into  classes.  He  selected  the  best 
of  them,  and  set  these  apart  above  all  the 
others,  giving  them  the  title  of  Kul,  or 
Honourable ;  and  to  the  less  worthy  he  gave 
less  honourable  titles.  The  Kulins  were 
to  be  the  founders  of  a  spiritual  aristocracy, 
and  their  children  were  to  inherit  all  the 
honours  and  privileges  granted  to  their 
fathers. 

Thus  originated  the  Kulins,  who  are  so 
distinguished  that  the  privilege  of  a  Kulin 
cannot  even  now  be  taken  from  him  for 
any  personal  transgression.  If  he  marries 
a  woman  not  of  a  Kulin  family  it  is  his 
childrenrwho  suffer,  not  himself.  They  are 
such  very  exalted  beings,  and  have  such  a 
superabundant  supply  of  blue-blood,  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  consider  it  quite  beneath 
their  dignity  to  do  any  work  of  any  kind. 
But  although  such  honourable  men,  they 
are  quite  willing  to  be  supported  by  the 
relatives  of  those  whom  they  condescend 
to  marry.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that 
marriage  has  become  the  general  profession 
of  the  Kulins. 

There  were  four  chief  orders,  or  **  mels  " 
of  Kulins,  formed  by  King  Ballala,  and 
some  secondary  orders.  King  Lakshman, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ballala,  enlarged 
and  extended  the  secondary  orders  to  the 
number  of  some  thirty  subdivisions,  but 
left  the  four  primary  orders  untouched. 

The  next  worthy  class  to  the  Kulins 
constituted  by  Ballala,  were  called  the 
Srotriyas,  formed  of  the  most  meritorious 
of  the  descendants  of  the  mixed  marriages 
of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  five 
original  Kanouj  Brahmans  with  the  native 
Brahmans.  They  were  regarded  as  stand- 
ing midway  in  worth  and  nobility  between 
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the  Kulins  and  the  aboriginal  priests,  who 
were  called  Saptasatis.  These  Srotriyas 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  marrying 
their  daughters  to  Ealins,  and  their  pride 
and  glory  is  to  provide  wives  for  the 
exalted  and  super  -  exoellent  Kulins,  who 
cannot  matrj  the  women  of  any  other 
caste  without  degrading  their  own  children 
to  a  lower  rank. 

As  a  Hindu  writer  has  explained  it : 
"  The  Ealins  are  strictly  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  their  title,  to  receive  wives 
from  families  which  are  inferior  to  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  the  Srotriyas. 
When  this  rule  is  transgressed,  although 
the  delinquent  himself  does  not  suffer 
personally,  his  <  Kal'  is  said  to  be  brokea 
He  himself  dies,  a?  he  was  born,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  honour;  but  his  offspring 
forfeit  the  title,  and  the  glory  of  the  family 
becomes  tarnished." 

Nevertheless,  the  children  of  an  unequal 
marrisge  are  not  reduced  at  one  blow  to 
the  level  of  common  Brahmans.  The 
odour  of  sanctity  preserves  them  for  four 
or  five  generations,  during  which  they 
gradually  decline  in  nobility  and  lustre, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  generation  that 
they  reach  the  level  of  the  common  herd; 
The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  thus  visited 
unto  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wilkins,  in  whose  valuable 
work  on  '* Modern  Hinduism"  much  in- 
teresting information  is  given  about  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects,  says  that  it  is  now 
very  difficult  to  find  Brahmans  of  unbroken 
''Kulj"  and  that  many  of  the  highest  rank 
now  are  once  or  twice  removed  from  the 
"pur  sang." 

L^ke  all  rules,  those  of  the  Kulin  no- 
bility have  become  relaxed  by  time,  and 
not  only  are  the  Srotriyas  anxious  for 
alliance  with  them,  but  even  inferior 
Brahman  fathers  try  to  secure  Kulin  sons- 
in-law  whenever  they  can.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  enter  the  sacred  arena  may, 
at  least,  like  the  little  boys  peeping  under 
the  sides  of  the  circus  tent,  rejoice  in  a 
sight  of  "  the  'oofs  of  the  'orses."  Every 
man  has  his  price — even  a  Kulin — and  the 
once  unpurchaseable  honour  of  King  Ballala 
Sen  is  now  made  a  subject  of  regular 
trsffic  Immense  sums  of  money  are  con- 
stantly bebg  paid  by  wealthy  but  low- 
class  Brahmans  to  induce  some  blue- 
blooded  Kulin  to  add  his  daughter  to 
the  number  of  the  aristocrat's  nominal 
wives.  And  the  adult  Kulin  has  another 
means  of  wealth -getting  within  his  own 
clan.     Let  us  again  see  what  the  native 


writer  says:  "The  laws  which  regu- 
late the  marriage  of  Kulin  females  are 
very  stringent;  these  must  not  on  any 
account  be  given  to  any  unless  of  an  equal 
or  superior  grade.  Neither  Srotriyas,  nor 
any  inferior  order,  can  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  a  Kulin'a  daughter.  An  indelible  dis- 
grace would  be  affixed  upon  such  a  degra- 
aation  of  a  girl  of  birth  and  family.  Thus 
her  hereditary  honour  becomes  her  heaviest 
misfortune.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  settling  her  in  life.  The  only 
cbdes  from  which  a  husband  can  be 
selected  are  in  request  everywhere  and  by 
everybody.  To  outbid  the  Srotriyas  and 
others  in  the  purchase  of  a  noble  bride- 
groom requires  larger  funds  than  many  a 
Kulin  can  command.  The  greatest  misery 
and  distress  are  accordingly  occasioned.  .  . 
The  severest  condemnation  is  passed  on 
a  Brahman  who  neglects  to  get  his  daughter 
married  before  her  tenth  year.  The  most 
meritorious  way  of  disposing  of  her  is 
to  present  her  at  the  hymeneal  altar  when 
she  is  eight  years  old,  the  next  before  her 
ninth  year  is  terminated.  At  all  events, 
her  wedding  must  not  be  delayed  beyond 
her  tenth  year." 

What,  then,  is  the  Kulin  parent  of 
limited  means  to  do  1  He  may  not  allow 
his  daughter  to  marry  beneath  her,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  her  a  husband 
all  to  herself  out  of  his  own  caste.  So  he 
can  only  buy  her  a  share  in  a  ''noble'' 
husband,  in  the  shape  of  some  withered 
old  Kulin,  who,  although  he  has  a 
regiment  of  wives  already,  is  willing  to 
assist  a  member  of  his  order  out  of  a 
difficulty — ^for  a  consideration.  To  under- 
stand the  intensity  of  a  Hindu  parent's 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  for  English- 
men ;  but  yet  Brahmans  have  been  known 
to  make  a  daughter  go  through  the  marrisge 
ceremony  with  a  man  on  the  point  of 
death,  rather  than  have  the  disgrace  of 
having  her  left  on  their  hands  after  the 
limit  of  the  orthodox  marriageable  age. 

It  is  in  this  feeling  and  correlative 
custom  that  one  finds  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  modem  India.  Most  of  the  old 
Hindu  prejudices  are  weakening  one  by 
one— travel  and  European  intercourse  are 
doing  much  to  soften  the  rigours  of  caste ; 
but  infant-marriage  and  child-widowhood 
still  are  blots  upon  the  social  system 
And  the  misery  attendant  upon  both  can- 
not well  be  expressed  in  words  suitable  for 
these  pages. 

Polygamy  is  not  the  rule  of  the  Hindu 
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Bystem.  Kolins  are  many-wived,  not  be- 
cause they  are  Hindus,  or  even  Brahmans, 
bat  because  they  are  Eullns — exalted,  en- 
nobled beings  with  whom  to  have  alliance 
is  worldly  gloiy  and  spiritual  honour. 
And  Kulinism,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
its  humorous  side. 

The  husband  of  many  wives,  the  EuUn 
cannot  take  a  bride  home  to  his  father's 
house  on  the  approved  Hindu  plan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bride  takes  the  bride- 
groom home  to  her  father's  house,  where 
he  stays  just  as  long  as  it  suits  him.  If 
the  fathers  of  his  other  wives  make  him 
comfortable  enough,  he  will  honour  them 
occasionally  with  a  visit ;  if  not,  he  waits 
imtO  another  desperate  father  wants  an 
ornamental  son-in-law,  and  is  willing  and 
able  to  bid  high  for  one.  The  Kulin 
husband  cares  not  if  he  never  sees  the 
faces  of  his  numerous  brides  again.  His 
busmess  is  simply  to  marry  them,  to 
accept  the  gifts  showered  on  him,  to  leave 
to  tSie  girh  the  noble  protection  of  his 
exalted  name,  and  then  to  leave  them  to 
do  what  they  please. 

There  are  some  right-minded  Rutins  who 
prefer  to  limit  their  affections  to  one  wife, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable home  for  her  by  their  own  labours. 
Bat  the  majority  of  them  live  upon  their 
fathers-in-law,  and  the  more  they  have  of 
these  supporters  the  merrier  is  their  life. 

It  should  be  said  that  when  the  neigh- 
bouring King  of  Barender  saw  the  glory 
of  the  five  Brahmans  imported  by  King 
Adisur  into  Oour,  he  also  applied  to  the 
King  of  Eanouj  for  the  like  number  of 
holy  men.  Thus  in  Barender  was  estab- 
lished another  Kulin  aristocracy;  but, 
cariously  enough,  the  descendants  of  the 
Barender  Brahmans  and  those  of  the  Gk>ur 
or  Bareya  Brahmans  do  not  intermarry, 
nor  exchange  hospitalities.  They  are  rival 
orders  of  nobility. 

There  is  no  authority  for  Kulinism  in 
the  Hindu  Scriptures;  and  some  of  the 
best  Hindus  have  endeavoured  over  and 
over  again  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  continues  as  a  standing  evil  in  the 
coontry. 

The  theory  is  for  each  Kulin  to  marry 
at  least  two  wives ;  one  of  his  own  order, 
whom  he  leaves  at  her  father's  house,  the 
other  a  Srotriya,  whom  he  takes  to  his 
own  house.  Bat  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  them  live  by  "excessive  polygamy" — 
obtaining  large  presents  at  every  marriage, 
and  as  often  as  they  condeecand  to  visit 
thebr  fathers-in-law.    A  Kulin   who  has 


married  forty  or  fifty  wives,  merely  goes 
from  house  to  house,  and  is  fed,  clothed, 
and  pampered  to  his  heart's  content 

Lest  this  should  seem  an  exaggeration, 
we  may  quote  from  a  document  signed  by 
five  Hindu  gentlemen,  devoted  to  an  ex- 
posure of  the  strange  custom.  They  say 
that  polygamy  is  resorted  to  as  a  sole 
means  of  livelihood  by  many  Kulins,  who 
exact  ''considerations''  for  each  marriage, 
and  presents  from  the  families  of  the 
brides  at  each  visit;  that  even  quite  old 
men  pursue  the  profession;  that  the 
husband  often  never  sees  his  wife  after 
the  marriage ;  that  as  many  as  three,  four, 
and  "  even  twenty-three "  marriages  have 
been  known  to  be  contracted  by  one  man 
in  one  day;  that  cases  are  known  and 
cited  of  men  who  have  married  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  seventy-two,  eighty,  and  eighty- 
two  wives ;  and  even  that  cases  have  been 
reported  by  pundits  of  one  hundred  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  wives. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  absurd 
regulations  as  to  marriage  render  it  im- 
possible for  many  Kulin  women  to  find 
husbands  within  their  own  ranks.  Both 
the  married  and  unmarried  daughters  of 
Kulins  live  in  the  utmost  misery.  Families 
are  often  ruined,  in  order  to  provide  the 
large  sums  necessary  to  procure  Kulin  hus- 
bands for  their  girls ;  but  many  are  unable 
to  find  the  means  to  procure  that  honour. 

A  Hindu  lady,  the  Pandita  Bamabai 
Sarasvati,  who  has  recently  —  through 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons — published 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition and  life  of  *'The  High-Ca&te  Hindu 
Woman,"  writes  thus  about  the  matter : 

"  The  Brahmans  of  Eastern  India  have 
observed  successfully  their  dan-prejudice 
for  hundreds  of  years,  despite  poverty-; 
they  have  done  this,  in  part,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  custom  of  polygamy.  A 
Brahman  of  a  high  clan  will  marry  ten, 
eleven,  twenty,  or  even  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls.  He  makes  a  business  of  it 
He  goes  up  and  down  the  land  marrying 
girls,  receiving  presents  from  their  parents, 
and  immediately  bidding  good-bye  to  the 
brides;  going  home,  he  never  returns  to 
them.  The  illustrious  Brahman  need  not 
bother  himself  with  the  care  of  supporting 
so  many  wives,  for  the  parents  pledge 
themselves  to  maintain  the  daughter  all 
her  life,  if  she  stays  with  them  to  the  end. 
In  case  of  such  a  marriage  as  this,  the  father 
is  not  required  to  spend  money  beyond  his 
means,  nor  is  it  difficult  for  him  to  support 
the  daughter,  for  she    is  useful   to  the 
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fftmily  in  doing  the  cooking  and  other 
houBehold  work;  moreorer,  toe  father  has 
the  aatiafaction,  first,  of  havbg  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  thereby  having 
escaped  disgraoe  and  the  ridicule  of  society ; 
secondly,  of  having  obtained  for  himself 
the  bright  mansions  of  the  gods,  since  his 
daughter's  husband  is  a  Bruunan  of  high 


Such  is  Eulinism — surely  one  of  the 
strangest  survivals  in  our  time  of  an 
ancient  superstition.  It  could  only  survive 
in  a  land  where  the  popular  belief  is  that 
a  woman  can  have  no  salvation  unless  she 
be  formally  married,  and  where  many  ffirl- 
infants  are  given  in  marxiage  while  they 
are  still  in  the  cradle. 


IN  A  PLACE  OF  SECURITY. 

A    STORY    IN    THREE    CHAPTERS. 
By  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 


CHAPTER  III, 

All  this  time  Bertie  was  miserable 
enough,  wandering  aimlesBly  about  in  the 
Oity,  whither  he  had  drifted  without  any 
definite  purpose,  after  having  lost  sight  of 
Qeorge  Melitus.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  his  sweetheart's  secret  visit  to  the 
Oity.  And  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
some  danger  hung  over  her  which  he  was 
powerless  to  avert.  That  dark  young 
man's  look  of  exultation  and  triumph  when 
he  had  marked  down  Louise  to  her  desti- 
nation, betokened  something  dangerous. 

And  yet  what  could  Bertie  do  2  Louise 
would  not  take  him  into  her  confidence  1 
The  young  man  drifted  on  till  he  got 
among  the  docks  and  shipping,  and,  loiter- 
ing along  one  of  the  wharves  that  border 
the  river  below-bridge,  he  noticed  a  black, 
ugly-looking  steamer,  which  was  just  com- 
pleting her  cargo  alongside.  She  was  a 
foreigner  evidently.  Her  name  was  painted 
in  Greek  characters  on  the  stern — Ejrapo- 
ticas,  or  something  similar.  The  master 
of  Uie  craft,  a  swarthy  Levantine,  was 
pacing  up  and  down  on  the  small  strip  of 
quarter-deck  that  was  clear  of  cargo,  and 
he  was  conversing  eagerly  with  a  com- 
panion, whom  Bertie  recognised  as  the 
dark  young  man  who  bul  shadowed 
Louise.  Presently  the  young  man  stepped 
over  the  vessel's  side  and  came  ashore. 

'<  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  man,  belonsing  to  the 
wharf,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  en- 
quiry, '<it  will  be  full  high-water  just 
about  noon,  and  she'll  get  away  on  the 


top  of  the  tida     And  your  things  will  be 
marked  M  in  a  diamond.  I'll  look  after  'em." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Bertie 
made  an  excuse  to  call  at  the  Eussell 
Mansions.  To  his  delight  he  was  received, 
and  found  Louise  in  a  much  softened 
mood.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
visit  to  the  City ;  but  Louise  gave  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Papyrus  and  his  departure, 
and  of  his  terrible  threat  to  ti^e  her 
over  in  Chancery.    Bertie  was  alarmed. 

"  There  is  no  saying  what  these  fellows 
can  do,"  he  said,  "  wiui  a  scampish  lawyer 
or  two  in  their  pay."  And  if  Louise  were 
in  Chancery  it  would  be  a  high  contempt 
to  marry  her. 

The  moral  that  Bertie  drew  from  this 
was  that  she  should  marry  him  at  once, 
and  adopt  him  as  her  guardian.  Louise 
was  half  convinced. 

"But  then,"  she  said,  <*you  can't  marry 
Aunt  Irene  too,  and  nurse  and  Luigi,  and  I 
can't  desert  thenu" 

There  was  another  way,  but  Louise  did 
not  venture  to  suggest  it.  Bertie  might 
leave  the  army  and  come  and  live  there. 
She  had  enough  for  both  of  them.  Bat 
how  could  she  explain  all  that  in  defiance  of 
her  father's  prohiUtion  %  And  Bertie  was 
dismissed  with  the  understanoUng  tliat  he 
should  come  again  on  the  morrow,  when 
some  plan  should  be  decided  upoa 

And  now,  in  considerably  better  spirits, 
Louise  began  her  arrangements  for  the 
future.  The  nurse  had  arrived,  and  Con- 
stantia  was  finally  banished  from  the  sick- 
room. She  was  now  packing  all  her  be- 
longings. It  was  surprising  how  calmly 
she  took  the  matter. 

Nurse  was  a  little  disappointed,  she 
would  have  liked  to  see  her  downfall  ac- 
companied by  signs  of  rage  and  discom- 
fiture; but  Constantia  went  about  with 
the  meekness  and  patience  of  a  Sister  of 
Mercy.  In  due  time  her  luggage  wss 
ready  —  many  heavy  cases  —  "whereas," 
commented  nurse,  sarcastically,  "  when  she 
came  she  had  nothing  but  a  little  hand- 
bag." And  the  packages  were  all  neatly 
marked  in  white  painty  with  the  letter  M 
enclosed  in  a  lozense-shaped  figura  A 
laggAgo-van  came  and  took  them  all  away 
after  daric 

And  then  Constantia  came  to  say  good- 
bye, still  meek  and  forgiving.  Louise  felt 
remorseful  and  ill  at  ease,  feeling  that  she 
had  done  the  girl  an  injustice.  She  had 
ordwed  some  supper  for  her;  but  she 
would  partake  of  nothing  but  some  choco- 
late, which  the  girls  partook  of  together. 
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'*  I  Bhall  be  gone  before  you  are  down  to- 
morrow^"  said  Gonstantia,  *'  so,  good-bye." 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Louise  also 
was  weeping  in  sympathy,  and  Constantia 
folded  her  in  an  embrace  that  was  almost 
fierce  in  its  intensity.  Was  it  affection,  or 
a  desire  to  cat  her  throat  1  Louise  could 
not  telL  But  she  had  no  longer  any  fear. 
She  had  hung  her  key  round  her  neck,  and, 
knowing  it  safe,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  dread.  But,  when  Constantia  had 
retired,  a  strange  drowsiness  came  over 
Louise.  The  excitements  of  the  day,  no 
doubt,  would  account  for  that  l^o ;  she 
would  not  have  nurse  to  sleep  in  her 
room,  or  Luigi  to  watch  outside.  There 
was  no  more  danger  now.  She  locked  her 
door  carefully,  that  was  all,  and  fell  into  a 
heai^,  dreamless  sleep  the  moment  that 
her  head  toudied  the  pillow. 

There  was  good  news  for  Louise  next 
morning.  Aunt. Irene  had  passed  an  ex- 
cellent night,  and  had  recovered  conscious- 
ness so  far  as  to  ask  for  her  niece. 
Constantia,  too,  had  departed;  and 
nothing  had  been  seen  of  Mr.  Papyrus, 
although  he  had  promised  an  early  visit 
Bat  Louise  was  asleep  still ;  and  at  noon, 
when  Bertie  came  to  see  her,  she  still  slept 

"I'm  not  going  to  waken  her,"  said 
nurse.  "She  has  had  trouble,  enough 
lately,  poor  child;  let  her  sleep  it  o£" 

But  in  a  few  moments  there  was  heard  a 
cryof  alairm  and  distress  from  Louise's  room. 
*'My  key,  nurse  1    I  have  lost  my  key  1" 

"  And  if  yQU  have  lost  a  key,  dear,  what 
does  it  matter  f "  cried  nurse,  soothingly,  as 
she  entered  the  room.  The  door  was 
unfastened,  although  Louise  had  locked  it 
the  n^ht  before. 

"But,  nurse,  you  don't  know;  it  is  the 
key  of  everything — of  life,  happiness — 


Louise  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  key 
safely  hanging  from  a  ribbon  round  her 
neck.  The  ribbon  was  there,  cut  in  two ; 
but  the  key  was.  gone.  And  certainly 
there  was  the  mark  of  a  chisel  on  the 
door-jamb,  as  if  somebody  had  forced  back 
the  lock.  Was  anything  else  missing? 
Nothing,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  at  a  hasty 
glance,  except — yes,  Louise's  hat  was  gone, 
and  the  costume  she  had  worn  the  day 
before,  when  she  went  into  the  City. 

Bertie  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room ; 
and  Louise  lan  to  him  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and  with  hair  hanging  down. 

**  Oh,  Herbert,  help  me  1  I  have  been 
robbed  of  my  key — of  everything."  And 
in  a  few  hasty  words  she  told  him  of  the 


fortune  that  had  been  locked  up  in  the 
iron  safe,  and  of  the  imminent  peril  there 
was  of  losing  it  For  now  the  plot  was 
evident;  and  still  more  evident  when 
Bertie  revealed  what  he  had  seen  the  day 
before.  Oh,  that  he  had  warned  her  I  Oh, 
that  she  had  trusted  him ! 

Constantia  had  carried  out  the  scheme, 
no  doubt,  which  her  brother  had  perhaps 
suggested.  Constantia  had  drugged  the 
chocolate.  Constantia,  in  her  treacherous 
embrace,  had  felt  the  key,  as  it  hung  at 
her  friend's  throat  She  had  forced  the 
door,  taken  the  key,  and,  clothed  in  Louise's 
costume,  and  resembling  her  in  height  and 
figure  and  general  appearance,  she  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  entrance 
to  the  vaults  of  the  ''  Security  Company," 
when  her  key  would  place  the  contents  of 
the  safe  at  her  mercy.  And  Constantia 
had  been  given  several  hours'  start ;  and  as 
fox  tracing  her,  what  was  there  to  trace 
her  by  1  Even  the  list  of  securities  was 
with  the  rest,  and  beyond  Louise's  vague 
recollection  of  certain  bonds  among  them, 
there  was  nothing  to  identify  the  spoils. 

All  was  lost,  'the  dream  of  a  day  had 
departed,  and  once  more  the  spectre  of 
poverty  and  sodal  extinction  resumed  its 
sway.  And,  to  crown  all,  there  cotdd  be 
heard  in  the  hall  the  stentorian  tones  of 
Papyrus,  evidentiy  in  terrible  anger. 

« Where  is  my  ten  shousant  pounti 
Come,  where  is  my  ten  shousant  pount  ? " 

"Oh,  treacherous  talisman,"  cried 
Louise,  bursting  into  tears.  "Why  did 
you  not  warn  me  of  all  this) " 

But  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  talisman, 
which  had  lain  neglected  in  the  young 
lady's  drawer  ever  since  she  had  discovered 
the  key  of  the  safe.  But  now,  as  she  held 
it  in  her  hands,  the  casket  closed  and 
fastened  at  a  touch,  although  before  she 
had  long  tried  in  vain  to  shut  it 

Still,  the  voice  of  Papyrus  could  be 
heard.  "  Oh,  where  is  my  ten  shousant 
pount ) "  And  at  that  moment  something 
like  an  iuspixation  darted  into  Herbert's 
mind.    He  ran  out  to  meet  Papyrus. 

"  Where  is  your  ten  thousand  pounds  1 
Why,  sailing  down  the  river  in  the 
<  Erapoticas,'  while  George  and  Constantia 
are  sitting  in  the  cabin  counting  their 
money,  and  laughing  at  you  for  an  ass." 

"  What,  what  1 "  roared  Papyrus ;  ""  dey 
have  run  away  and  robbed  me  1  Ob,  the 
scoundrels  1  the  villains ! " 

"  Come  along,  then ;  we  will  stop  them," 
cried  Bertie,  pushing  Papyrus  towards  the 
door.     ''There  is  nothing  like  setting  a 
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thief  to  catch  a  thief.  Gkxxl-bye,  dearest ;  I 
will  come  back  with  foitane  on  my  wings." 

The  day  passed  slowly  and  dismally 
enough  with  Louise.  A  telegram  came 
from  Bertie,  dated  Oravesend.  They  had 
just  missed  the  *' Krapoticas."  But  they 
hoped  to  have  better  luck  at  Dover. 

Then,  just  at  midnight,  came  another 
telegram  from  Dover.  '* '  Krapoticas '  sunk 
in  the  Dawns  —  in  collision.  Some  of 
crew  saved;  but  passengers  drowned. 
Divers  will  be  employed;  but  Papyrus 
claims  all  salvage.  Position  difficult. 
Consult  lawyers.'' 

Louise  left  this  telegram  open  on  the 
table,  while  she  went  in  to  pay  a  final  visit 
to  her  aunt.  The  patient  had  revived 
wonderfully  since  Oonstantia's  departure ; 
she  recognised  Louise,  and  could  speak  a 
little,  though  evidently  her  mind  was  not 
yet  dear,  for  she  talked  about  her  brother, 
and  how  glad  she  was  that  he  had  returned. 

But  when  Louise  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  she  saw  a  strange  figure  seated  at 
the  table,  perusing  the  telegram  just  re- 
ceived through  a  pair  of  eye-glasses. 

*'  Look  here/'  said  the  intruder,  without 
looking  up,  *'  tell  them  not  to  bother  about 
divers  and  lawyers,  for  I've  got  the  swag 
myself." 

Louise  screamed,  and  then  ran  into  the 
visitor's  arms.  The  face,  the  voice  were 
her  father's;  and  he  was  no  ghost,  but 
solid,  substantial  flfsh  and  blood. 

<<It  was  just  this,"  said  Mr.  Oomely,  as 
he  sat  refreshing  himself,  after  a  long, 
fatiguing  day,  with  a  pipe  and  glass  of 
toddy.  "There  were  no  Kurds  at  all 
about  the  business,  but  just  George,  who 
cut  me  down  as  we  were  shooting  in  the 
mountains,  and  left  me  there  for  dead. 
Still,  I  got  one  at  him,  and  I  think  I  broke 
his  arm.  However,  not  being  dead,  I  was 
picked  up  by  some  of  those  same  Kurds 
who  have  got  such  a  bad  name  in  the 
business,  and  very  kindly  they  treated  me. 
Qetting  a  little  better,  I  found  that  my 
camp  had  been  broken  up,  and  all  my 
treasures  transported  to  the  coast,  and 
there  they  were  lying  still,  with  the 
Government  seals  upon  them,  waiting  till 
it  was  safe  for  the  rascils  to  ship  them. 
Well,  I  got  home  as  fast  as  I  could  by  a 
cargo-stMmer  that  passed  that  way,  and, 
landing  at  the  docks,  it  struck  me  that  I 
would  go  and  look  after  our  little  store  in 
the  City  just  to  make  sure  it  was  all  right. 


At  the  very  door  I  met  that  gtrL  She 
wasn't  George's  sister,  by-the-bye.  And 
there  was  George  waiting  for  her. 

«<  Secured  at  last,'  he  said,  with  a 
charming  smile. 

" '  Yes,  that's  just  what  you  are,'  I  said, 
putting  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  George  dropped.  He  thought  I  was  a 
ghost  come  against  him.  And  when  he 
recovered  a  bit,  he  didn't  show  any  more 
fight,  but  the  pair  of  them  cime  with  me 
as  quiet  as  lambs.  And  when  I  had  looked 
through  the  bonds,  and  found  them  all  right : 

** '  ^ow,  you  two  were  going  to  hook  it 
Well,  go  I  Here's  a  hundred  pounds  for 
your  expenses,  and  try  to  lead  a  better  life.' 

"  I  did  this,  Loney,  you  know,  not  wish- 
ing that  any  of  your  mother's  relations 
should  be  lumged.  But  it  seems  they  met 
with  judgement  all  the  same.  As  for 
Papyrus,  he'll  never  show  those  bills  again." 

Of  Mr.  Papyrus,  indeed,  nothing  more 
was  heard.  He  did  not  venture  to  produce 
his  bills,  and,  if  he  spent  any  money 
expecting  to  recover  treasure  from  the 
"Krapoticas,"  it  is  to  be  feared  he  was 
disappointed.  Bat  as  to  whether  George 
and  Constantia  were  really  drowned,  or 
whether  they  were  taken  on  board  some 
ship  and  preferred,  thereafter,  to  sink  their 
former  identity,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  certainty. 

There  was  a  gay  wedding  in  Hanover 
Square,  when  the  lovely  daughter  of  that 
distinguished  Orientalist,  Lucien  Comely, 
was  led  to  the  altar  by  Herbert,  the  son 
of  the  equally  famous  Colonel  Shepstone. 
It  was  Cornely  himself  who  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  happy  bride  an  amulet 
curious  and  beautiful,  but  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value.  "  But  the  key  is  inside," 
whispered  Lucien  to  his  blushmg  daughter, 
"  and  all  the  littie  faggots  are  put  back  in 
the  safe ;  so,  if  your  husband  keeps  you 
short  of  coin,  you  know  where  to  ga" 

"I  shall  alwavs  wear  the  amulet  for 
your  sake,  father,  said  Louise,  kissing  him 
gratefully ;  *<  but  the  key  is  too  much  le- 
sponsibiHty ;  and,  with  your  leave  " — ^taking 
it  out  and  popping  it  into  her  husband's 
waistcoat-pocket — "I  will  put  it  into  a 
place  of  security." 

Editorial  Note.— In  No.  31  of  the  Third  Series 
of  All  the  Year  Round,  dated  August  3rd,  the 
name  of  Mri.  Guv  is  given  by  the  writer  of 
"Yachting  in  Still  Waters"  as  the  author  of 
"  Punch's '^famous  advice  to  people  about  to  many. 
I  am  requested  bv  the  lady  in  question  to  say 
that  the  statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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By   ESMJI    STUART. 
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CHAPTER  V.      OUT  OF  HIS  ELEMENT, 

Gan  any  of  us  be  sare  that  along  the 
path  of  life's  daily  routine  we  are  not 
joameying  to  some  great  convulsion  of  our 
ontirard  circumstances,  or  of  our  inward 
spiritaakl  thought  1  Sometimes  coming 
events,  we  are  told,  cast  their  shadows 
before  them;  we  are  seized  with  a  dread 
that  has  no  apparent  cause,  or  we  are 
urged  to  action  by  some  unrecognised 
agency.  Men  or  women  of  the  world  we 
may  be,  sceptics  or  believers^  spiritually  or 
carnaUy-minded,  and  yet  to  all,  at  special 
moments,  there  comes  a  great  feeling  of 
overshadomng  mystery ;  other  worlds  are 
round  as,  and  we  peer  vainly  about  us, 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life. 

Hoel  had  not  again  seen  Elva ;  his  visit 
had  terminated  the  next  morning,  and  for 
some  days  he  had  been  firmly  settled  in 
his  luxurious  bachelor  quarters. 

Here  he  felt  superior  to  circumstances. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  but  wanted^  nothing 
he  could  not  procure.  In  the  dim  back- 
ground he  even  occasionally  contemplated 
an  inheritance  from  his  uncle,  Mellish 
Fenner,  who  lived  laborious  days  in  doing 
nothing;  but  this  inheritance  Hoel  despised, 
and  did  not  reckon  on  it,  or  professed  not  to 
do  80.  Still,  in  his  present  condition, 
Hoel  knew  that  he  could  not  marry  unless 
his  wife  were  rich,  and  he  was  above  hunt- 
ing for  riches'. 

Hoel  had  so  many  virtues,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  his  sins  to  find  him  out.  He 
was  high-minded  in  thought,  word,   and 


deed;  he  was  handsome;  be  was  very 
clever,  and  possessed  fine  literary  and 
critical  faculty,  which  promised  to  make 
him  a  prince  among  critics.  Several 
journals  had  already  found  this  out,  and 
only  did  not  proclaim  it  for  fear  of 
rousing  competition.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  just  estimate  of  himself,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  prevented  him  from  being 
conceited,  and  on  the  other  from  under- 
estimating his  powers,  and  therefore  ren- 
dering them  less  useful  to  him.  But  Hoel 
was  over-refined  with  that  over -refine- 
ment which,  though  not  in  the  least  ef- 
feminate, seems  slowly  to  kill  the  more 
rugged  excellence  which,  for  want  of  a' 
better  word,  we  may  call  a  grand  character. 

Everything  about  Hoel  Fenner  helped 
this  over-refinement  to  increase  —  that 
delightful  sitting-room,  furnished  with 
exquisite  taste,  where  he  often  gave  after- 
noon tea  to  cousins,  and  cousins'  cousins, 
and  literary  ladies  and  their  friends ;  the 
dining-room,  which  was  also  his  library, 
fitted  with  the  best  in  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  not  forgetting  a  row  for 
individual  taste,  and  which  spoke  well  of 
the  man.  Yes,  in  HoePs  lodgings,  from 
the  butler  to  the  books,  everything 
was  perfect;  and  the  owner  preferred 
his  rooms  to  the  Johnstonian  Club, 
where  pleasant  men  talked  literary  shop- 
gossip.  Lately  Hoel  Fenner  had  been 
taking  the  work  of  the  literary  editor  ai; 
"The  Current  Header's"  office.  It  was 
here  he  had  come  across  Jesse  Yicary,  who 
had  gone  there  to  ask  for  reporting  work ; 
and  Hoel  had  been  attracted  to  him  by 
that  undefinable  something  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  which  Hoel  vaguely  felt  was 
wanting  in  himself. 

Such  was  Hoel  Fenner ;  and  yet,  though 
we  have  placed  one  hand  on  the  weak 
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spot,  most  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
would  have  rejected  the  idea  of  any  im- 
perfection in  their  hero. 

As  one  of  his  friends  said:  "Hoel 
Fenner  is  a  first-rate  fellow;  will  make 
his  mark — and  a  good  deep  dent  it  will 
be.  No  conceit,  either,  about  him.  Pity 
he  doesn't  marry,  for  there  are  so  many 
girls  ready  to  have  him." 

But  Hoel  had  never  given  a  chance  to 
any  of  the  many  girls  ready  to  have  him. 
Men  called  him  prudent;  women  liked 
him  because  ''  II  ne  faisait  pas  des  jaloux ; " 
and  yet  any  one  looking  deeper  down 
below  this  perfect  evenness  of  tempera- 
ment^ this  perfect  control  of  passion — if 
this  word  control  can  be  used  about  some- 
thing which  gave  him  so  little  trouble — 
would  have  seen  that  all  this  betokened 
a  want  in  his  character. 

Hoel  had  no  family  ties ;  that  perhaps 
partly  accounted  for  his  defect.  He  had 
been  left  an  orphan  quite  young,  but 
Hellish  Fenner  had  done  his  duty,  and 
had  looked  upon  his  nephew  as  his  adopted 
son.  Hoel  had  responded  gladly,  even 
nobly  to  this  call.  His  uncle  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  but  just  as  he  was  going  to 
college,  Melli&h  Fenner  had  told  his 
nephew  that  if  he  continued  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  he  should  inherit  his  fortune. 
Mr.  Fenner  put  that  <*if "  just  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  power;  to  himself  he  said  it 
was  for  Hoel's  good ;  and  in  one  sense  it 
answered  its  purpose.  Hoel's  pride  rose 
with  a  bound.  He  would  be  independent 
of  all  '*  ifs ; "  he  would  earn  his  own 
fortune,  and  his  Uncle  Mellieh  might,  if  he 
chose,  leave  his  money  to  the  London 
Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  that  "if" 
caused  Hoel  to  see  clearly  that  his  uncle 
was  selfish,  and  from  henceforth  the 
courtesy  he  showed  to  the  invalid  came  no 
more  from  love,  but  from  a  sense  of 
superiority.  He,  Hoel,  would  never  be 
selfish  or  exacting  in  this  manner;  he 
would  not  try  to  bind  others  to  him  by 
false  ties  ;  in  fact,  he  would  not  be  at  all 
like  his  Uncle  Mellish,  but  like  a  much 
higher  caste  of  being  —  namely,  Hoel 
Fenner. 

Mellish  Fenner  never  found  out  this 
reasoning,  he  only  noted  that  Hoel  was 
more  and  more  praiseworthy ;  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  all  he  undertook;  and  that, 
though  he  was  now  obliged  to  live  in 
London,  he  was  just  as  courteous  and  at- 
tentive when  he  ran  down  to  Hastings  to 
see  him.  The  less  Hoel  required  the 
money,  the  more  his  uncle  determined  he 


should  have  it ;  but  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  say:  '*Hoel,  I  am  going  to 
make  my  will  in  your  favour."  That  bit 
of  power  over  a  younger  and  stronger  life 
was  too  sweet  to  the  old  man. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  Hoel  was  deter- 
mined not  to  believe  in  Uncle  Mellish's 
fortune,  and  he  took  great  pains  not  to 
showlncreased  tenderness  forthe  poor  hypo- 
chondriac, for  fear  it  should  be  imagined 
that  he  was  thinking  of  his  money,  ^d  so 
those  two  who  might  have  bestowed  untold 
blessings  on  each  other  failed,  just  because 
that  little  word  ''if"  had  never  been 
retracted. 

This  long  explanation  is  needed  to  show 
both  the  greatness  and  theweabiess  of  Hoel; 
but  to-day,  as  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair  over 
a  small  fire,  he  felt  that  since  his  return  to 
town  he  had  not  been  quite  the  same  man. 
Something  had  ruffled  the  perfect  even- 
ness of  his  lake's  surface,  and  that  some- 
thing was  Elva  Eestell ! 

Against  his  will  he  could  see  her  with 
that  glorious  background  of  moorland; 
he  could  trace  the  tall  figure ;  he  could  again 
look  with  pleasure  at  that  glow  of  he^th, 
of  youth,  and  passion  of  life  which  he  had 
never  seen  before  in  any  young  womaa 
Crude  as  was  her  mind,  she  possessed  that 
touch  of  the  natural  which  made  him, 
Hoel  Fenner,  with  all  his  polish,  recogmse 
in  her  a  true  sketch  from  nature,  not  a 
highly-finished  painting  where  much  of  the 
eternal  truth  has  been  improved  away  by 
bare  imitation.  Elva  was  a  rugged  sketdi, 
true,  if  unfinished. 

"But  why  did  she  throw  away  my 
flowers  ?  Has  she  foolish  ideas  about  not 
accepting  flowers  ?  No,  that  did  not  seem 
at  aU  probable." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  question, 
and,  feeling  impatient  at  finding  something 
he  could  not  solve,  Hoel  took  up  a  novel 
which  had  to  be  reviewed.  It  was  weary 
work,  but  he  was  conscientious.  He 
believed  that  criticism  required  the  best 
from  him ;  that  the  object  was  to  advance 
art  and  not  to  display  the  reviewer's 
stilted  sayings,  which  any  tyro  knows  are 
merely  a  matter  of  habit.  If  he  abused  a 
book  he  did  so  believing  that  the  author 
ought  to  be  taught  something  or  else 
choked  off;  but  even  honest  reviewers  are 
mortal,  and  this  evening  he  felt  so  much 
disinclined  to  do  his  work  that  presently 
he  threw  down  the  book  and  put  off  the 
evil  hour. 

From  Elva  his  mind  naturally  strayed 
to  Yicary.    It  was  strange  that  he  shoidd 
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just  have  hit  upon  the  people  who  knew 
hia  early  history — very  strange.  He  opened 
his  pocket-book  and  looked  oat  his  ad- 
dress. It  was  far  away  from  Saint  Anselm 
Street;  bat  Hoel  remembered  he  had 
promised  to  call  if  any  work  tamed  ap, 
and,  as  it  so  happened  that  the  sab-editor 
of  "  The  Carrent  Beader  "  wanted  a  short- 
hand writer  to  take  down  a  particalar 
lectore,  Hoel  decided  that  this  shoald  be 
his  ezcase  for  going  oat  this  evening,  and, 
havbg  finished  his  cigar,  he  went  forth. 

"  That  was  a  fine  piece  of  philanthropy," 
he  thoaght,  ''  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kestell. 
It's  not  often  that  attempts  of  this  kind 
answer,  however ;  bat  when  one  sacoeeds 
in  raising  a  fellow- creatore  from  the  lowest 
state  to  one  far  saperior,  the  reward  mast 
be  great.  Some  day,  I  think  I  shall  try 
the  experiment  It's  a  modem  craze,  and 
it's  the  fashion  to  din  the  poor  into  one's 
eara.  Now,  if  one  had  a  specimen  ready 
to  show,  one  wonld  have  paid  toll  to 
fashionable  phOanthropy.  Yes,  some  day 
I  Bhall  look  oat  for  this  specimen." 

At  present,  the  thoaght  of  this  fntore 
good  deed  qaite  satisfied  Hoel ;  bat  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  having  to  overcome 
a  certain  mental  and  physical  repagnance 
when  'Liza  ashered  him  ap  the  dark,  air 
less,  and  not  over-clean  staircase  of  No.  21, 
Golden  Sparrow  Street. 

Jesse  Yicary  rose  hastily  from  his  chair 
and  poshed  back  a  pile  of  books,  with  a 
bright  smile  on  his  face,  as  he  accepted  the 
proffered  hand. 

»  This  is  kind  of  yoa,  Mr.  Fenner,  very 
kind,  to  come  all  this  way  to  see  me.  Will 
yoa  sit  down)  I  can  provide  a  chair, 
thoagh  usaally  they  are  fall  of  books." 

Hoel  had  not  intended  to  sit  down.  He 
had  meant  to  say  that  he  was  looking  in 
for  a  minate ;  bat  once  again  he  was  im*- 
pressed  by  the  mjsterioaa  power  which 
Jesse  exercised  over  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Hoel  wondered  why 
this  man,  who  had  come  from  the  lowest 
rang  of  the  ladder,  shoald  be  so  devoid  of 
false  shyness.  Thmking  to  discover  this 
riddle  he  accepted  the  chair. 

"Don't  torn  oat  any  books  for  me," 
said  HoeL  '<We  of  the  Grab  Street 
brotherhood  feel  as  if  we  were  on  a  desert 
island  if  we  see  no  books." 

Hoel  tried  not  to  be  condescending;  bat 
he  was  conscioas  that  he  was  trying, 
whilst  hia  companion  had  the  advantage 
over  him  of  being  perfectly  nataraL 

''Yon  wished  for  some  extra  vork,  yoa 
told  me,   Mr.  Yicary,  and  it  so  happens 


that  we  want  Dr.  Law's  lectare — which 
comes  off  next  Tharsday  evening  at  the 
Institate — ^reported  rather  more  carefiiUy 
than  the  newspaper  reporter  is  accastomed 
to  do  it  I  thoaght  yoa  might  try  yoor 
hand  at  it." 

"It  is  very  good  of  yoa  to  remember 
me.  Thank  yoa ;  I  shall  be  delighted.  I 
have  improved  lately,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
lets  me  hflp  him  at  the  Hoase  occasionally; 
bat  I  dare  not  do  too  mach  night  work. 
This  I  can  well  managa  I  am  most 
grateful." 

"Don't  say  anything  abont  that;  and, 
by  the  way  "  (always  doabt  a  fact  being 
unimportant  when  so  prefaced),  "don't 
credit  me  with  a  better  memory  than  I 
possess,  for  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
lately  been  meeting  some  friends  of 
yours." 

"  Of  mine  f "  said  Yicary,  quickly.  "  I 
have  so  few  in  London." 

"No,  not  in  London,  but  at  Bash- 
brook." 

Jesse's  bright  smile  was  a  pleasure  to 
see;  he  admired  Mr.  Fenner,  and  this 
connecting  link  seemed  to  make  1dm  all  at 
once  his  friend,  if  he  might  use  such  an 
expression  even  to  himself  aboat  one  so 
much  above  him. 

"Then  you  saw  Mr.  Kestell  and  the 
yoang  ladies.  Did  they  mention  my 
sister!" 

''Yes,  Miss  Kestell,  the  eldest  one, 
talked  about  her." 

Yicary,  who  had  beein  standing  ap, 
stooped  down  a  moment  to  arrange  some 
books ;  then,  half-sitting  on  a  low  book- 
case, he  said : 

"  You  nnderstand  now,  sir,  why  I  want 
extra  work.  I  have  but  one  rdation  in 
the  world,  and  I  want  to  maike  a  home 
for  my  sister  Symee.  I  don't  think  it 
any  shame  for  a  woman  to  earn  her 
bread  in  service ;  but  it  is  hard  upon  any 
womata  never  to  have  known  a  home,  nor 
parents,  and  to  have  no  one  to  speak  a 
familiar  word  to  her.  Symee  has  been 
all  her  life  at  Eushbrook ;  at  least,  when  a 
child,  she  was  at  the  farm-honse  dose  by, 
and  I  was  away  at  school.  Then,  when 
she  was  thirteen,  Mr.  Kestell  took  her 
into  hia  housa  He  has  been  very  good  to 
her,  to  both  of  as;  we  can  never  repay 
him;  but,  all  the  same,  it  will  be  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life  when  I  can  say : 
'Symee,  come  homel'  It  does  a  man 
good  to  have  such  an  object  before  him  to 
urge  him  on ;  to  have  some  one  he  loves 
above  himself.    Don't  you  think  so,  sir  f  " 
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It  was  a  cnrioaB  question  to  put  to  Hoel 
Fenoer,  bccmse  he  was  at  present  perfectly 
happy  without  this  object  The  self-denial 
which  springs  from  love  was  to  him  an 
unknown  force.  It  was  only  since  he  had 
seen  Etva  that  the  very  faintest  glimmer 
of  light  from  that  other  world  had  pierced 
through  his  own  peaceful  atmosphere ;  but 
so  faint  was  this  glimmer  tha^  being  on 
the  whole  no  hypocrite,  he  said,  frankly  : 

'  I  have  never  had  even  a  sister  to 
work  for,  and  I  think  I  have  been  able  to 
content  myself." 

HoeFs  glance  rested  as  he  spoke  on  a 
good  print  of  Saint  Chribtopher.  He  rose 
up  and  went  to  it,  noting  that  Memling 
was  the  artist,  and  that  Strixner  was  the 
engraver. 

'*This  is  a  good  print.  Does  it  belong 
to  you,  or  to  the  house  t " 

*'  That  is  mine.  My  Bister  had  it  given 
to  her  by  Miss  Amice  Kestell,  and  asked 
leave  to  hand  it  over  to  me.  Symee  knew 
I  should  like  it,  but  not  how  much  it 
would  help  me.  That  big  strong  giant, 
finding  the  burden  of  the  Infant  Christ 
almost  more  than  he  can  do  with,  is  a 
grand  thought ;  and  one  sees  he  means  to 
keep  on  till  he  has  got  to  the  other  side. 
Then,  though  the  rocks  look  cruel,  there  is 
the  sun  behind  him,  though  he  does  not 
see  it.  I  wonder  sometimes  why  it  is  that 
we  do  not  teach  more  with  pictures.  It  is 
fortunate  the  Bible  words  are  so  plain, 
however,  so  that  even  our  poorest^  when 
they  hear  them,  can  make  a  picture  for 
themselves  in  their  own  minds." 

Jesse  spoke  quite  naturally,  as  if  he  were 
merely  speaking  his  thoughts  out  and  ex- 
pecting a  sympathetic  answer,  so  that 
Hoel  was  ashamed  to  show  how  little  this 
kind  of  conversation  was  in  his  line. 

"I  doubt  whether  art  would  impress 
the  masses  very  much,  though  that's  rather 
the  jargon  of  the  time.  SUll,  I  believe 
that  the  clergy  have  in  that  direction  a 
good  deal  increased  their — what  shall  I 
call  themf—stage  properties." 

Hoel  could  not  mistake  the  expression 
of  the  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
Vicary's  face;  he  felt  angry  at  having 
made  a  mistake;  it  would  have  been  better 
simply  to  acquiesce.  Before  Hoel  could 
retrieve  his  error,  'Liza's  knuckles  and 
shrill  tones  were  both  audible. 

*'  If  'please,  Mr.  Yicary,  there's  a  gentle- 
man as  wants  to  see  you  particular." 

The  gentleman  evidently  had  not  studied 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  for  he  followed  'Liza 
too  closely  to  give  Jesse  a  chance  of  asking 


Mr.  Fenner's  leave.  Hoel  rose ;  bat  as 
the  new-comer  blocked  up  the  doorway, 
and  as  he,  Hoel,  did  not  wish  to  leave 
Vicary  with  a  bad  impression  of  him,  and 
was  also  curious  about  Yicary's  friends,  he 
remained  where  he  was. 

The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man, 
with  deep-set  eyes,  very  shabby  garments, 
and  long,  thin  hands.  He  biought  with 
him  into  the  room  a  reeking  odour  of  stale 
tobacco  and  recent  spirits,  which  Hoel 
thought  most  objectionable;  bat  in  spite 
of  this  the  stranger  interested  him,  or 
rather  the  unusual  scene  in  which  he  was 
participating. 

Jesse  was  as  friendly  and  natural  with 
this  new  visitor  as  he  had  been  with  the 
refined,  literary  Hoel ;  he  brought  a  chair 
forward  for  the  new-comer,  who  seemed 
almost  too  tall  to  be  left  standing. 

'*  Mr.  Fenner,  this  is  my  friend,  Obed 
Diggiiigs ;  he  lived  for  some  years  at  Grey- 
stone,  and  that  seems  to  make  us  quite  old 
friends.  Now  we  are  both  obliged  to  live 
in  London." 

Hoel  bowed  graciously ;  he  was  getting 
over  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  the  sarronnd- 
inga  were  impressing  tJiemselves  on  his 
mental  retina. 

Obed  Diggings  turned  towards  Hoel 
and  looked  him  over  with  a  keen,  piercing 
glance.  It  was  not  a  glance  of  sorprise, 
but  of  scrutiny ;  then  apparently  accepting 
him  as  Jesse's  friend,  and  therefore  his 
equal,  he  said : 

«  Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
sir."  Obed  sat  down,  and  leant  his  long, 
thin  arms  on  a  pUe  of  books.  "I hope, 
sir,  I'm  not  disturbing  you  and  our  friend 
Yicary.  He  sees  me  pretty  often;  eb, 
Jesse,  my  lad  %  But  though  I'm  doable 
his  age,  I  don't  mind  owning  to  yoa,  sir, 
that  I  come  here  for  help.  There's  many 
besides  me  who  does  that,  and  Uiey  don't 
go  away  empty ;  there's  always  something 
here  to  fill  the  cask." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Diggings,"  laughed  Jesse, 
"  you  forget  we're  not  alone.  Mr.  Fenner 
won't  be  taken  in  by  your  fine  words ;  he 
knows  I'm  only  a  clerk,  and  not  a  mUlion- 
aire.  All  the  help  I  can  give  you  is  con- 
tained in  a  nutshell  Tou  see,  sir,  I'm  a 
good  listener,  and  Mr.  Diggings  is  foil  of 
ideas." 

Mr.  Diggings  did  not  join  in  the  laugh, 
but  he  gravely  tapped  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,  there's  a  heap  of  ideas  herSi  they 
come,  and  go,  and  tread  on  each  other'ti 
heels,  but  in  bad  timed  they  get  starved, 
and  cry  out  for  food." 
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Am  he  spoke,  the  strange  visitor  took 
from  an  outside  pocket  a  bundle  tied  up  in 
a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  I've  brought  it  for  you  to  see,  Jesse ; 
you've  got  such  a  good,  clear  head,  that  I 
like  you  to  give  a  word  to  my  things. 
This  time,  however,  I  think  it's  perfect; 
the  world  will  soon  know  the  name  of 
Obed  Diggings.  Look  here,  Jesse,  and  you, 
sir,  too,  please.  Can  anything  be  more 
neat  and  handy  than  thisf  Why,  we 
shan't  be  able  to  make  them  fast  enough. 
I  think  I  shall  take  Louis  into  partnership, 
or  pay  him  by  piece-work." 

Hoel  Fenner  could  not  repress  a  smile 
of  amusement  as  he  approached  the  table, 
and  saw  Obed  undoing  the  knots  of 
the  handkerchief  with  feverish  energy,  and 
taking  out  with  great  care  a  wooden  photo- 
graph frame  made  in  the  shape  of  a  -heart, 
with  a  support  behind  to  make  it  to  stand 
on  a  table. 

Jesse,  too,  had  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
silently  stood  by  and  said : 

*'That  is  the  same  you  brought  me 
before." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  it  is ;  but  Tve  perfected 
this  invention.  There's  no  mistaking  it  now 
—it's  original  wort  You  see  the  heart, 
and  the  photograph  to  go  inside.  It  may 
be  that  of  your  sweetheart;  and  if  so, 
what  more  appropriate  than  that  she 
should  be  in  your  heart  I  The  idea  will 
take  like  wild -fire;  but  though  this  is 
ingenious,  that's  not  the  whole  of  my  in- 
vention.   Wait  a  minute." 

Obed  began  fumbling  again  in  his  large 
pockety  whilst  Jesse  took  up  the  frame 
and  turned  it  round,  to  examine  it,  as  he 
said  to  Hoel : 


knowing  about  this  sort  of  handiwork." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  continued  Obed. 
"You're  a  kind  fellow;  but  you  don't 
quite  understand.  Now  look  here,  this  is 
the  gem  of  the  whole."  He  now  produced 
a  penny  button-hole  glass,  to  which  he  had 
attached  a  long  wire.  "This  will  make 
me  a  name.  By  this  wire  I  shall  fasten 
this  glass,  and  then  the  whole  will  be  fifst- 
rate:  a  heart  for  affection,  a  flower  for 
remembrance.  Ton  see,  Jesse,  my  lad, 
that  the  flower  may  be  forget-me-not,  or 
paniy,  or  what  not.  This  patent  will  soon 
be  in  every  shop-window;  it  will  make 
oar  fortune — Milly's  and  mine." 

"  I'm  afraid,  as  you've  fixed  it  now,  it  will 
be  a  little  top-heavy,"  said  Jesse,  kneeUog 


down  and  adjusting  the  glass.  "  Suppose 
we  try  putting  it  in  the  middle,  there  will 
be  less  chance  of  a  misfortune  to  the 
patent — so ;  but  wait  a  minute,  the  best 
plan  will  be  for  me  to  come  and  see  you 
to-morrow  after  office  work,  and  Milly  and 
I  can  have  a  fizing-up  consultation." 

Obed  Diggings  took  kindly  to  this  sug- 
gestion, for  evidently  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  strange  gentleman  disturbed 
the  flow  of  his  ideas. 

"  Ah,  well,  yes ;  that  would  be  best.  I 
dare  say  you're  busy  tonight,  Jesse.  Thank 
you.  I'll  bring  my  specimen  again.  When 
we  are  rich,  I'll  not  forget  all  you've  done ; 
nor  more  will  Milly." 

Jesse  assisted  at  the  packing-up,  talking 
of  ordinary  matters  to  stop  the  flow  of 
Obed's  gratitude.  Then,  at  last,  with  a 
bow,  which  was  represented  by  a  violent 
dip  from  his  waist,  Obed  took  his  final 
leave. 

Jesse  watehed  him  down  the  stairs,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Fenner  he  had 
evidently  forgotten  his  remark  about  the 
clergy,  for  his  bright,  eager  look  returned. 

^*  You  must  forgive  the  old  fellow,  sir. 
He  has  seen  better  days,  and  he  is  not 
badly  educated ;  besides,  he's  got  a  kind 
heart.  Tou  should  see  how  tender  he  is 
to  his  poor  crippled  girl;  bat  unfortu- 
nately he's  got  a  terrible  craze  about  in- 
ventions, instead  of  keeping  to  steady 
work.  He  learnt  cabinet-making,  and 
does  still  earn  money  in  the  trade;  but 
what  he  earns  one  day  he  throws  away  the 
next  on  his  ideas,  and,  sometimes,  I'm 
afraid  he  takes  to  drink  a  little.  It's  best 
to  humour  him,  it  keeps  him  straighter. 
People  live  qaeer  lives  round  here;  but 
there's  much  kindness,  and  some  hard  heads 
in  spite  of  poverty.  The  worst  is,  the  men 
get  hold  of  bad  books,  and  they  meet  in 
some  of  their  clubs  and  like  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices." 

Hoel  listened,  and  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  plunged  into  an  unknown  depth  of 
sea,  the  soundings  of  which  he  had  never 
before  taken.  Even  now  the  horrible 
odour  of  stale  tobacco,  left  as  a  legacy  by 
Obed,  made  him  thankful  that  his  present 
surroundings  would  not  last  long. 

"  Bat  you,  Yicary,  you  have  read  a  good 
deal ;  you  are — excuse  me  for  saying  it — 
a  good  deal  above  your  ne^hbours.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  think  I  should  lodge 
in  more — well,  a  more  congenial  place." 

Again  Hoel  felt  that  he  was  trying  to 
avoid  patronising  his  new  acquaintance,  and 
yet,  how  was  he  to  help  feeling  saperior 
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to  a  man  who  had  been  laved  from  the 
workhouse  by  the  charity  of  a  gentleman  t 

"I  like  the  place,"  answered  Jease, 
thoaghtfnlly.  <'  You  see,  even  here,  I 
have  two  feUow-creatnres  to  whom  I  can 
speak  of  Rushbrook  and  Qreyatone;  'Liza, 
^e  girl,  comes  from  off  Mr.  Eagle  Ben- 
nison's  estate,  and  Obed  remembers  climb- 
ing the  great  moors,  which  we  call  the 
Forest  of  Alder  down  there.  I  was  down 
at  the  Home  Farm,  as  a  lad,  and  many  a 
happy  scramble  I've  had  up  to  the  five 
dumps.  If  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  see  it 
all  i^ain,  though  I  don't  often  talk  about 
it ;  it  brings  on  the  *  mal  du  pays,'  as  the 
Swiss  people  say.  I  can't  call  it  home- 
dckness,  never  having  had  a  home;  but 
the  longing  for  those  downs  seems  ahnoit 
worse.  A«  to  Golden  Sparrow  Street,  it's 
not  as  bad  as  it  looks  to  you,  and,  till 
Symee  comes  and  lives  with  me,  I  prefer 
staying  where  I've  got  friends." 

Hoel  felt  he  must  go  now ;  so,  after  a 
few  words  more  about  the  required  work, 
he  shook  hands  and  walked  quickly  away. 
On  his  way  home  he  experienced  a  feeling 
very  unusual  to  him — that  of  having  failed 
to  make  the  right  impression  on  hisliearer. 
Usually,  he  knew  he  said  and  did  exactly 
the  right  thing;  but  this  was  in  society. 
Certainly,  Jesse  Yicary  could  not  be  said 
to  come  under  that  head,  and  Hoel  was 
conscious  of  not  having  been  in  harmony 
with  him,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  was  still  attracted. 

"It's  a  pity,  however,  he  has  not  es- 
caped the  religious  cant  of  the  middle  class. 
I  suppose  there  is  something  soothing  in 
feeling  better  than  one's  neighbours,  or 
talking  more  about  it;  we  cultivated 
people  have  the  same  feelings,  I  dare  say, 
but  cover  it  up  with  a  substantial  over- 
coat ;  still,  if  he  has  the  cant,  he  has  it  in 
its  least  objectionable  form,  for  he  is  quite 
natural  with  it.  Strange  that  Kestell  of 
Qreystone  should  have  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  twins.  When  I  next  go 
and  see  the  Heatons  I  must  ask  Mus 
Kestell  whether  the  Yicarjs  were  quite 
common  people ;  I  have  hesad  of  Nature's 
gentleman,  but  never  met  it  bef ora  But 
by  the  time  I  do  go  to  Bushbrook  again, 
I  shall  have  forgotten  all  about  the  sub- 

J'ectb  Besides,  why  should  I  gol  If  I  do, 
:  shall  most  likely  not  see  her.  Kestell 
never  asked  me  to  call  I  should  imagine 
he  only  patronises  men  with  titles  or  for- 
tunes ;  I've  got  neither,  and  should  not  be 
acceptable.  Good  heavens  1  what  an  ide& 
As  if  I  wished  to  become  acceptable  1" 


Hod  was  fond  of  a  certain  kind  of 
psychological  studies,  and  smiled  as  he 
noted  hu  own  inconsistency;  but  when 
one  has  gone  far  enough  in  ''the  advance- 
ment of  learning  "  oneself,  it  is  interesting, 
but  by  no  means  exhilarating,  to  note  the 
waywardness  of  one's  own  moral  nature, 
and  to  find  that  knowledge  does  not  neces- 
sarily guide  actions. 

Hoel  said  to  himself  that  evening,  when 
once  again  seated  in  his  sanctum :  ''  I  will 
wash  my  hands  of  them  alL  When  Yicary 
has  finished  this  job,  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty  by  him,  and  the  connection  will 
naturdly  come  to  an  end.  He  is  original 
and  clever ;  but^  after  all,  he  can  never  rise 
above  a  certain  level.  A  genius  comes  but 
seldom  in  a  century;  and,  somehow,  a 
London  derkahip  aoon  smothers  even  origi- 
nality. It's  a  happy  providence,  so  as  to 
keep  them  well  chained  to  their  desks.  No, 
I  was  rather  rash  in  going  to  see  him ;  I 
shall  be  more  careful  in  the  future." 

^  But  Hod  Fenner  was  somewhat  too  posi- 
tive that  evening,  that  he  would  not  yield 
to  drcumstances ;  circumstance  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  all  our  lives,  that  it  is 
better  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  we 
have  to  take  it  into  condderation  with  all 
our  reckoning  of  the  futura  Otherwise, 
when  we  strike  against  it^  we  may  canon 
off  into  a  direction  the  very  oppodte  to 
tbe  one  intended. 


WHITEOHAPEL  TO  WIMBLEDON. 

The  engine  of  a  coming  train,  emerging 
from  its  underground  track  in  a  whirl  of 
confused  vapours,  bears  upon  its  front  the 
legend :  '*  Whitechapel  and  Wimbledoa" 
What  a  parallel  the  words  suggest  1  The 
crowded  thoroughfares,  the  densely-packed 
courts  and  alleys,  the  grim  spectres  of 
want  and  crime,  that  are  associated  with 
the  former,  contrast  sharply  enough  with 
decorous  wedth  in  its  suburban  retreat; 
the  shade,  tbe  broad  thoroughfares,  the 
well-hung  carriages,  the  gay  and  wdl-cared- 
for  children,  with  their  ponies  and  dogs — 
these  last  better  housed  than  the  children 
of  the  slums.  Yet  the  iron  bond  of  the 
District  Bailway  now  unites  the  two 
places  with  half-hourly  trains  between 
them.  And  Jack  the  costermonger,  we^ry 
with  his  vigils  at  the  midnight  marketa  of 
the  Whitechapd  Eoad,  has  fallen  asleep 
over  his  empty  baskets  in  the  third-claas 
carriage,  and  wakes  not  till  he  reaches  the 
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pleftsant  shades  of  Wimbledon  Pftrk.  The 
railway  company  will  obligingly  take  him 
back  to  Ohaxing  Grossi  whose  he  ought  to 
have  alighted  for  Govent  Garden ;  and  he 
might  be  gratefol,  bat  is  not,  for  the  chance 
that  has  been  given  him  of  a  sight  of  green 
country,  and  a  breath  of  fresh,  pore  air. 
Bat  we  have  had  other  passengers  daring 
the  transit— flower-girls  with  baskets  of 
rose8,  with  market-bonches  of  mignonette 
and  ferns,  which  they  are  deftly  arranging 
into  boaqaets  and  "button-holes"  on  their 
way.  There  are  workmen  with  their  bags 
of  tools;  plumbers  bound  for  suborbim 
residences,  where  something  is  wrong  with 
gas  or  water ;  errand-boys  with  big  wallets 
and  well-thumbed  memonmdum-books ; 
women  with  mysterioas  bundles.  For 
when  the  ^reat  rush  of  morning  hours  is 
oyer,  all  kmds  of  little  eddies  and  currents 
of  small  traffic  set  in.  And  so  the  train 
burrows  beneath  tiie  great  City  with  all  the 
roar  and  traffic  of  its  streets  but  faintly 
realised,  and  by  Charing  Gross  and  West- 
minster in  the  dim  undeiground  daylight; 
and  South  Kensington  appears,  with  its 
note  of  museums  and  its  memories  of 
ezhiUtions,  vanished  like  the  snows  of 
long  ago ;  and  then  we  come  into  a  broad 
ray  of  bright  sunshine  at  Earl's  Gourt 

People,  by  the  way,  take  Earl's  Court 
for  granted;  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand  who  travels  that  way  troubles 
him  or  herself  to  ask  who  was  the  Earl, 
and  where  his  Gourt,  that  gave  a  name  to 
tlus  region  of  commodious  flats  and  eligible 
family  mansions.  Tet  were  it  not  for 
houses,  and  smoke,  and  steam,  and  other 
obstructions,  we  might  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
hiU  with  its  pleasant  shades, 

Thou  hill  whose  brow  the  anti(][ue  structures  grace, 
Bear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 

The  antique  structures  being  no  other  than 
Holland  House,  antique  even  in  Addison's 
days,  when  he  lived  there  with  his  wife, 
the  widowed  Gountess  of  Warwick,  and 
still  uiudtered  in  its  outward  featnre& 
And  the  bold  chie&  referred  to  by  the 
poet  were  not  of  the  famous  old  line,  but 
descended  from  a  Chancellor  Bich,  accord- 
ing to  that  amiable  biographer,  Lord 
Gunpbell,  '^  a  very  consistent  character  in 
all  that  was  base  and  profligate."  And  the 
"  chief,"  who  gave  his  name  to  the  courts 
was  Henry,  the  first  Earl  of  Holland,  whose 
descendants  inherited  the  title  of  Warwick, 
while  between  this  Henry,  Lord  of  the 
Hill  at  Kensington,  and  Henrietta,  Lady 
of  the    Hill   at  Wimbledon,  there   was 


sufficient  connection  to  make  an  excuse  for 
thus  lingering  by  the  way. 

Our  train  for  Wimbledon  has  noti 
afforded  much  time  for  this  dissertation;^ 
bat,  taking  a  wide  sweep,  brings  us  round; 
to  Parson's  Green,  still  green  and  pleasant,^ 
with  relies  here  and  there  of  the  comely 
red-brick  houses  of  other  days.  And  at 
the  Green  we  take  in  a  contingent  of 
cricketers  in  white  flannels,  with  long  bags 
containing  their  cricketing  apparatus.  The 
"Green"  is  gomg  to  play  the  << Fields," 
and  there  is  quite  a  cheerful  country  note 
about  this  that  reconcQes  one  to  the  crowds 
of  new  houses  that  are  springing  up  about 
old-fashioned  Fnlham,  with  its  red  roofs 
and  grey  church  tower  backed  by  the 
Bishop's  green  and  shaded  groves.  The 
old  Pottery  is  there  still,  anyhow,  with  its 
rows  of  pots  upon  the  parapets.  And  the 
river,  bank  high,  throws  a  bright  glennnpon 
us ;  we  catch  a  passing  glimpse  through  ti 
bewildering  network  of  girders  of  new 
Putney  Bridge,  with  its  handsome  granite 
arches.  Then  we  have  a  new  Putney, 
which  differs  not  much  in  longitude  from 
old  Putney,  but  which  discloses  a  new  town 
with  rows  of  streets  and  shops  that  promise 
to  join  hands  with  Wandsworth  ere  long, 
and  then  we  are  among  green  fields  and 
suburban  country,  as  we  reach  a  station 
called  Southflelds,  where  our  cricketers 
alight,  received  with  hospitable  shoats  by 
their  rivals. 

So  far  all  has  been  foreseen  and  familiar; 
but  now  the  romance  of  the  journey  begins. 
It  ends  quickly,  toa  Bat  there  it  is  for 
the  moment,  a  fragment  of  charming 
landscape,  rich  with  aU  the  associations  of 
a  chequered  history. 

The  scene  we  behold  from  the  windows 
of  our  underground  railway-carriage  is 
altogether  a  surprise,  a  lovely  rural 
prospect,  shut  in  with  wood?,  and  full  of  a 
qaiet  charm  and  dignity,  with  the  repose 
and  peace  of  a  long-secluded  ancestral 
domam. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  happy  little  lake, 
which  shines  like  molten  silver,  and  reflects 
the  verdure,  the  trees,  the  azare  of  the 
skies.  In  the  midst  floats  a  swan,  pure 
white.  There  is  an  old  boat-house,  and  a 
skiff  is  moored  by  the  shore.  Above,  with 
a  sweep  of  green  glade  and  tufted  bank,, 
rises  a  hill  crowned  with  hanging  woods, 
and  a  church  spire  rises  from  among  the 
trees. 

And  this  is  Wimbledon  Park,  an  un- 
discovered region  to  most  Londoners;  once 
a  Boyal  seat,  and  now  parcelled  out  in 
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lots  for  building.  New  roads  are  to  be 
lean  here  and  there,  "before  they  are 
made/'  and  rows  of  houses,  perhaps  of 
shops  also,  willi  in  the  course  of  time,  shut 
out  this  beautiful  prospect  from  the  traveller 
from  Whitechapel.  All  is  not  rural  calm 
here  even  now.  Further  on,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Wandle,  with 
a  suspicion  of  factory  chimneys  and  a  view 
of  long  lines  of  dwellings  stretching  out 
into  a  smoky  haze  But  again  the  country 
closes  in  upon  us,  and,  at  Wimbledon 
Park  Station,  a  perfect  stillness  seems  to 
reign. 

At  the  very  door  of  the  station  we  strike 
into  a  rough  path  that  leads  up  to  the  side 
of  a  hil].  Two  comely  sunburnt  dames 
are  toiling  up  the  slope,  with  little  flaxen- 
haired  childjren  clinging  to  their  skirts, 
and,  at  the  top  of  the  Idll,  is  a  wild  little 
copse, .  where  birds  are  twittering  and 
children  are  scattered  about  busily  gather- 
ing blackberries.  Beyond  the  wood  a 
newly-formed  road  leads  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  with  a  fine  stretch  of  country 
spread  out  to  view  all  round. 

The  Crystal  Palace  sparkles  yonder  in 
the  sunBhine,  with  the  heights  of  Norwood 
darkened  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  There 
are  Banstead  Downs  all  in  dreamy  outline, 
and  dim  suggestions  of  more  distant  hills, 
with  woods  Mid  pastures  lying  below.  And 
80  the  prospect  stretches  out  from  Epsom 
away  to  Kingston.  Tet  we  Are  still  in 
Wimbledon  Park.  There  were  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  it  altogether,  and  we  may 
wander  for  long  distances  without  quitting 
its  limits.  Here  and  there  we  may  come 
upon  a  noble  oak  that  a  Cecil,  perhaps, 
dropped  the  original  acorn  of,  gathered, 
mayhap,  from  one  of  those  noble  trees  of 
Hatfield  which,  in  Eb'zabeth's  time,  were  in 
the  height  of  their  glory.  And  close  by 
the  noble  oak  you  may  find  a  board  an- 
nouncing building  land  for  sale,  with  a 
suggestion  of  its  adaptability  for  shop 
frontages.  And,  in  a  field  beyond,  the 
ploughman  with  his  team  is  driving  a  fur- 
row, where  the  plough-share  glitters  in  the 
moist,  clinging  soil.  There  might  be 
pheasants,  you  would  think,  in  yonder 
copee,  and  the  lay  of  the  country  suggests 
a  fox  stealing  away  beyond  and  houods 
feathering  among  the  bracken.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it  aU  appears  the  white  steam 
of  a  train,  and  the  underground  trdiu  from 
Whitechapel  steals  past  in  the  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way  it  has  acquired  among 
the  London  streets. 
Asfurthis  Wimbledon  Park,ivhich,if  ithas 


lost  its  seclusion,  has  anyhow  become  acces- 
sible to  all  the  world,  its  history  is  mainly 
that  of  the  Manor  which  formerly  went  with 
it.  And  that  was  from  time  immemorial 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
although  some  of  its  ancient  customs  seem 
to  point  to  a  time  when  its  tenants  may 
have  "  followed  to  the  field  some  warlike 
lord.''  For  there  was  a  heriot  at  the  death 
of  a  tenant,  when  his  heirs  must  deliver  up 
his  best  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  spear,  sword, 
boots,  spurs,  and  armour.  And  those 
were  not  articles  that  an  Archbishop  should 
have  coveted.  Then,  the  fine  that  was 
paid  by  the  heir  for  every  fifteen  acres  was 
*'one  blacke  sheepe  ortenpence  in  money/' 
and  the  black  sheep  has  a  very  heathenish 
look  about  it.  The  custom,  too,  of  Borough 
English  prevailed  in  the  Manor,  that  is  to 
say,  the  youngest  was  heir  instead  of  the 
eldest  j  and  all  these  things  have  a  pleasant 
archaic  flavour  about  them,  and  go  to  show 
that  our  Wimbledon  was  settled  by  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  had  different  manners  from 
the  surrounding  population. 

But,  except  for  these  curious  customs, 
there  was  little  noteworthy  in  the  history 
of  Wimbledon  during  the  tranquil  rule  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  When  Cranmer  trans- 
ferred it  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  ezchaoge 
for  other  lands,  Wimbledon  began  to  be 
noteworthy.  Henry  gave  it  to  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Esse3^  Woleey's  former  protege, 
who  was  a  native  of  neighbouring  Putney, 
and  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  or,  more 
probably,  of  an  iron-master  there  ;  the 
CromweUs  having,  at  that  time,  been  per- 
sons of  means  and  consideration  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  Croinwell  losthu 
estates  and  head,  the  manor  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  Qaeen 
Catherine  Parr  for  life.  That  life  was  not 
along  one,  and,  at  Catherine's  death,  Qaeen 
Mary  bestowed  the  estate  on  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  only  survived  his  Boyid  kins- 
woman a  few  days.  Then  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  it,  and  sold  the  Manor  House  and  Park 
to  my  Lord  Keeper  Hatton,  one  of  the 
salient  figures  of  that  brilliant  period. 
But  Sir  Christopher,  having  bought  and 
built  too  largely,  was  obliged  to  part  with 
Wimbledon  Park  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lcrd  Burleigh,  of  the  sagacious 
nod,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter.  And 
in  the  old  Manor  House  Cecil  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  paased  through  on 
her  way  to  Nonsuch  Palace,  near  E«rell, 
when  the  churchwardens  of  Wimbledon 
expended  twentypence  on  mending  the 
wayes  between  the  two  places.    The  Earl 
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of  Exeter  left  the  place  to  his  third  son, 
Edward  Cecil,  a  soldier  for  many  jears  in 
the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  who 
was  rewarded  fti  his  Lot  over  brilliant 
services  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Putney 
and  Yiaconnt  Wimbledon.  He  had  the 
family  talent  for  building  and  construction. 
Wimbledon  House,  in  the  Strand,  was  his, 
close  to  the  mansion  of  his  brother  of 
Exeter,  the  fame  of  which  is  preserved  in 
Exeter  Hall,  and  opposite  the  house  of  his 
cousin  of  Salisbury,  where  are  now  Cecil 
and  Salisbury  Street.  But  Wimbledon 
House  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  its  builder's 
lifetime,  and  seems  to  have  left  no  trace. 

Lord  Wimbledon  built  a  magnificent 
house  on  the  site  of  his  country  manor — a 
house  which  resembled  Hatfield  in  its 
general  plan,  but  which  was  more  fantastic 
and  lessdignified  in  general  appearanca  But 
many  thought  it  a  finer  house  than  Nonsuch. 
Anyhow,  it  stood  in  a  noble  situation— 
perhaps  the  finest  anywhere  near  London — 
approached  by  monumental  flights  of  stops, 
in  contrast  with  which  the  great  gilt 
coaches,  with  the^'r  six  horses  apiece,  which 
drew  up  before  them,  seemed  like  toy 
chariots  drawn  by  mice. 

Bat  his  lordship,  dying,  left  daughters 
only,  and  the  honoura  of  Putney  and 
Wimbledon  became  extinct.  And  the 
daughters,  in  1639,  sold  the  whole  estate 
to  Henry,  Earl  of  Holiand,  and  others,  as 
trustees  for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The 
sum  paid  for  Manor  and  estate  was  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pounda  The  amount  may  be  compared 
with  the  eighty-five  thousand  pounds 
given  for  the  Park,  without  the  Manor,  in 
1846.  Yet,  looking  at  the  greater  worth 
of  money  in  the  earlier  period,  the  increase 
in  value  is  less  than  one  might  expect. 
From  that  time  Wimbledon  Hall,  as  it 
was  generally  called,  became  a  favourite 
resting-place  with  Henrietta  and  King 
CharleF. 

Everything  about  the  house  seems  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
under  the  Qaeen's  own  eye.  The  gardens 
were  extensive,  and  beautifully  kept, 
adorned  with  knots  and  flower-beds  of 
qaaint  and  curious  devices;  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  sfarabs ;  prolific  in  both 
fruit  and  flowers.  There  was  a  fine 
orangery,  a  maze,  a  wilderness,  a  vine- 
jard,  a  fibe  banqueting  -  houee  in  the 
garden,  with  great  doors  that,  thrown 
open,  revealed  the  whole  pleasant  prospect 
of  attificial  and  natural  beauties. 

Within  the  house  were  fine  galleries; 


noble  saloons,  panelled  with  oak  or  cedar ; 
halls  with  marble  pavements;  fiae  chimney- 
pieces;  everywhere  gilding  and  carving; 
rich  furniture,  and  hangings  of  Gobelins, 
and  otber  tapestry;  a  music-room,  with 
organs ;  noble  staircases  terminated  in  lofty 
turrets,  from  which  could  be  seen  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  all  round  —  the  towers  of 
Westminster  and  Whitehall ;  great  reaches 
of  the  silvery  Thames ;  the  hills  of  Kent 
and  Surrey ;  Kensington,  with  its  groves 
and  gardens ;  and  all  the  northern  heights 
of  London. 

In  this  stately  pleasure-house,  the  Queen 
was  entirely  at  home.  It  was  her  house  to 
herself,  and  Charles  was  thfra  only  as  a 
guest.  Among  the  handsome  and  splendidly- 
attired  gentlemen,  whom  the  Queen  loved 
to  have  about  he",  one  of  the  Qaeen's  chief 
favourites  was  her  treasurer  and  Hi^h 
Steward,  Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  the  owner 
of  that  famous  house  at  Kensington,  which 
still  bears  his  name.  When  the  troubles 
of  the  Civil  Wars  came  on,  Lord  Holland 
played  a  vacillating  part.  Now  he  was  for 
the  Parliament;  now  for  the  King;  and  was 
mistrusted  and  suspected  on  either  hand. 
But  when  the  King's  cauee  was  lost,  and 
he  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  Qaeen  an  exile  at  the  Court  of 
France,  vainly  striving  to  move  the  crafty 
Mazuin  to  interfere.  Lord  Holland  was 
appealed  to  as  one  who  had  been  once  the 
most  favoured,  trusted  servant  of  the 
Qaeen.  A  scheme  was  on  foot  to  deliver 
the  King.  The  gentry  of  the  southern 
counties  were  ready  to  rise  in  arms;  en- 
couraging accounts  came  in  from  all  puts 
of  t^e  country.  Lord  Holland  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  plan,  and  the  secret 
threads  of  the  conspiracy  were  drawn 
together  at  Wimbledon.  There  the  Queen 
had  still  devoted  servants,  too  humble, 
perhaps,  to  be  suspected.  These  were 
French  gardeners,  who  kept  up  a  connec- 
tion with  their  native  country.  The  King 
was  allowed  to  send  orders  as  t)  the 
arrangements  of  the  garden ;  and  doubtless 
these  missives  had  a  secret  meaning. 

The  rising  broke  out  prematurely  iu 
Kent.  Fairfax  stormed  Maidstone  and 
drove  the  Royalists  to  cross  the  river  into 
Eisex,  where  they  took  possession  of  Col- 
chester. Lord  HuJland  mustered  a  thou- 
sand horsemen  on  Wimbledon  Heath,  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  youog 
nobles  as  his  oflicers.  But .  Cromwell's 
seasoned  troopers  were  soon  upon  them. 
The  Eoyalist  cavalry  were  dispersed,  and 
the  last  of  them  overtaken  and  captured 
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at  St  Neoto,  in  HantiDgdonahire,  Lord 
Holland  among  the  nnmber.  And  a  few 
months  after  the  execution  of  the  King, 
Lord  Holland  met  his  fate  manfully 
enough,  in  white  satin  doublet  and  cap 
with  sUver  lace,  on  the  soaffolH,  in  Palace 
Yard. 

;  With  this  tragedy  comes  decadence  upon 
Wimbledon  HalL  Commissioners  descended 
upon  the  place  and  surveyed  it  for  sale  3  but 
even  the  stem  Poritans  seemed  touched 
with  its  grace  and  beauty  :  ''  The  site  very 
pleasant ;  the  rooms  richly  adorned,  very 
commodious  and  fit  for  present  use;  the 
ayre  sweet  and  open;  the  church  and 
market  near." 

Presently  the  whole  was  sold,  and  shortly 
after  (General  Lambert  entered  into  pos- 
session. He,  too,  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
refinement,  with  ambition  that  would 
make  a  palace  of  his  new  dwelling.  But 
his  star  paled  before  that  of  Cromwell,  and 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  beautiful 
gardens,  about  which  the  memory  of  the 
<Queen  still  lingered.  He  cultivated  tulips 
and  gillyflowers,  anticipating  more  modem 
crazes.  He  was  a  skilful  flower  painter,  too, 
and  adorned  the  house  with  his  canvases. 

Then  came  the  Eestoration,  and  Hen- 
rietta was  once  more  in  possession  of  her 
old  pleasure-house.  Bat  what  restoration 
was  there  for  one  faded,  worn,  and  weary 
with  intrigues  and  disappointments  t  The 
place,  with  its  memories,  was  almost  hateful 
to  her  now,  and  she  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol 

After  the  Earl's  death,  Osborne,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Leeds,  bought  the  place,  and 
his  executors  sold  it  to  one  Sir  Theodore 
Janssen,  a  South  Sea  director.  The  man 
of  wealth  pulled  down  the  mansion  that 
Cecil  had  built  and  Queen  Henrietta 
adorned,  and  began  to  build  a  new  one. 
Then,  in  1720,  the  bubble  burst,  and  all 
the  ruined  gamblers  fastened  upon  tbose 
who  stQl  had  money,  and  the  estates  of 
the  directors  were  confiscated  by  Act  of 
Paifliament. 

Sarah  of  Marlborough  bought  the  estate, 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
Janssen's  plans  and  foundations.  She 
built  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
knoll,  did  not  like  it,  and  pulled  it  down. 
Built  another  on  the  south  side;  did  not 
like  that  either,  but  let  it  stand;  and 
finally  bequeathed  the  whole  estate  to  John 
Spencer,  her  grandson,  whose  descendants 
were  ennobled  as  Earls  Spencer.  But 
Sarah's  house  was  burnt  down  in  1785, 
and  the  site  stood  vacant  till  1798,  when 


the  present  existing  house  was  built — an 
affair  of  no  great  architectural  pretenrions. 
In  1846  the  Spencers  sold  the  Park  and 
Hall,  but  retained  the  Manor,  of  which 
Earl  Spencer  is  stall  the  lord. 

Sinoe  then,  Wimbledon  Park  has  been 
gradually  converted  into  building  lots;  but 
as  this  process  has  gone  on  gradually, 
and  the  new  houses  lie  pretty  well 
hidden  by  foliage  in  their  own  grounds, 
many  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
old  Park  are  still  retained. 

Where  the  Park  ends  the  Common 
beeins  —  that  breezy  common,  still  wild 
and  unconventional,  with  thickets  and 
dells,  and  wildemesses  of  bracken,  while, 
from  its  broken  edge,  a  sweet  wood- 
land prospect  opens  out  There  is  a' fine 
stretch  of  heath  all  the  way  from  Putney, 
and  in  the  Bottom,  where  was  once  the 
'^  Bald-faced  Stsg" — now  nursery  ground — 
stood  the  gibbet,  where  once  dangled  the 
bones  of  the  famous  Jerry  Abershaw,  the 
terror  of  travellers  along  the  well-wom 
Kingston  Bk)ad.  And  then  we  have  the  old 
windmill,  still  retafaied  as  a  picturesque  ac- 
cessory, although  relieved  from  active 
service;  and  close  by  is  the  tall  flagstaff 
which  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  volunteer 
camp,  and  of  the  cottage  lately  its  head- 
quarters. The  butts,  too,  have  a  solemn 
and  gloomy  aspect  in  the  distance,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  entrenchments  of  the 
giants  of  old.  It  is  this  Putney  side  of 
Uie  heath  that  was  once  a  favourite  scene 
for  duds.  Here  the  Duke  of  York  met 
Colonel  Lennox  in  1789.  The  Duke  had 
grossly  insulted  the  Colonel  on  the  Guards' 
parade,  and  refused  to  retract,  but  inti- 
mated that  he  waived  his  immunities  as 
Boyal  Prince  and  commanding  officer. 
The  stout  Duke,  in  his  brown  coat,  received 
the  fire  of  Colonel  Lennox,  but  would  not 
return  it.  The  Colonel  might  blaze  away 
at  him  if  he  pleased,  but  the  Duke  would 
not  throw  away  a  word  or  a  bullet  upon 
him.  And  when  the  Colonel  declined  to 
make  a  target  of  his  Eoyal  antagonist,  the 
Duke  marched  contemptuously  away.  The 
Colonel  lived  to  be  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
died  at  last,  when  Governor-G^eral  of 
Canada,  of  the  bite  of  a  little  pet  dog. 

Then  Pitt  and  Tiemey  fought  a  duel 
here,  close  to  where  then  stood  Jerry 
Abershaw's  gibbet.  It  was  fought  on  a 
Sunday,  too,  a  fact  which  shocked  the 
proprieties  of  the  tima  Then,  in  1807, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  met  John  PauU, 
when  both  were  slightly  wounded.  Still 
more  noted  was  the  duel  between  Castle- 
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reagh  and  Canning,  who  fonght  oat  a 
Cabinet  quarrel  on  the  heath  near  Patney, 
when  Canning  received  a  trifling  woand. 
More  desperate  was  the  encounter  between 
Gwrge  Payne  and  Mr.  Clarke  in  1810,  the 
Utter  avenging  his  sister's  honour,  and 
lodging  a  bmlet  in  the  body  of  her  seducer, 
of  which  wound  unhappy  Mr.  Payne  died 
two  days  after  at  the  <<  Sed  Lion  "  Inn. 

In  aristocratic  England  to  kill  one's 
friend  in  a  duel  had  iJways  been  regarded 
as  an  exclusive  caste  privilege ;  and  when 
tradespeople  afifected  to  have  notions  of 
honour,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  time 
fw  gentlemen  to  abstain  from  an  uur 
fashionable  practica  And  thus  the 
duel  of  Elliot  and  Mirfin,  the  latter  a 
draper,  fought  on  Wimbledon  Heath  in 
1838,  did  much  to  bring  duelling  into 
disrepute.  Yet^  in  the  f oUowing  year,  an 
old-fashioned  duel  was  fought  between  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  Henry 
Grrattan ;  and  in  1840  a  distinguished 
exile,  Louis  Napoleon,  with  Count  D'Orsay 
as  hia  second,  appeared  upon  the  ground  to 
meet  Count  L^on  in  mortal  combat.  But 
some  one  had  sent  for  the  police.  The 
duel  was  stopped,  and  the  intending  com- 
batants bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  last  serious  duel  fought  upon  this 
classic  spot  was  between  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  and  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
arising  out  of  the  former's  overbearing 
tyranny  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
Eleventh  Hussars.  The  Captain  was 
seriously  wounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  was 
put  on  his  trial,  but  escaped  by  a  flaw  in 
the  indictment^  and  was  warmly  con- 
gratulated thereupon  by  Lord  Denman, 
the  presiding  Judga 

And  now,  to  leave  the  scene  of  these 
single  combats,  and  to  seek  the  relics  of 
ancient  warfare,  we  must  make  our  way  to 
"Cesar's  Camp,"  not  very  easy  to  be 
found  by  a  casual  pedestrian.  First  of  all, 
in  an  ordinary  way,  Wimbledon  Common 
is  a  rather  lonely  spot  You  may  descry 
in  the  distance  a  party  of  golf-players  with 
their  dubs  and  irons  and  attendant 
caddies.  But  they  are  soon  out  of  sight 
in  pursuit  of  the  little  white  balls.  And  a 
pair  of  lovers,  on  horseback,  clearly  are 
unapproachabla  An  elderly  gentleman, 
cabnly  reading  in  the  midst  of  solitude, 
nhose  newspaper  has  shone  as  a  bright 
spot  fai  the  dun-coloured  heath,  has  heard 
of  Caosar's  Camp,  and  vaguely  declares  it  is 
"somewhere  over  there."  A*  workman, 
passbg  across  the  scene,  pauses  to  reply : 
''  Omar's  Camp— -Camp  %  Bless  you,  that's 


all  over  now  1 "  A  veteran,  smoking  his 
pipe  in  a  hollow,  has  no  knowledge  of 
CaBsar's  Camp ;  but  there  is  CaBsar's  Well 
right  over  yonder ;  and  the  well  is  not  far 
from  the  Camp,  as  the  big  ordnance  plan, 
previously  consulted,  has  shown.  A  little 
girl,  in  charge  of  a  still  smaller  infant, 
proves  the  most  intelligent  guide.  "  The 
well's  right  behind  the  Queen's  butt;"  and 
that  is  a  sufficiently  good  landmark,  being 
the  biggest  and  most  massive  of  all  those 
respectable  earthworks. 

And,  indeed,  the  well  is  a  place  of 
general  resort,  and  attracts  little  knots  of 
pilgrims  from  all  sides,  who  picnic  in  the 
UtUe  thicket  about  it,  and  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  pellucid  well  It  is  a  spring 
bright,  and  clear,  and  strong,  and  supplies 
a  little  burn  that  runs  along  the  delL 
There  is  no  brighter,  sunnier  spot  any- 
where than  this  dell,  and,  looked  at  from 
below,  it  appears  as  a  horseshoe-shaped 
hollow,  with  a  regular,  defined  edge,  tiiat 
probably  represento  the  defensive  bank  of 
earth  that  once  surrounded  it  It  is  the 
very  place  for  the  refuge  of  a  pastoral 
tribe,  with  a  copious  spring  at  the  head  of 
it|  defended  by  woods  and  morasses,  and 
answering  exactly,  as  it  seems,  to  CaB3ar's 
description  of  the  **  capital  town  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus.'*  Here  ran  the  little  bum 
between  the  booths  and  huts  of  the 
Britons;  and  here,  perhaps,  may  Csbuut 
have  rested  after  the  fight,  weary  and 
thirsty  with  the  toil  of  the  day,  while  some 
eager  soldier  brought  him  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  crystal  spring. 

It  is  certainly  cunous  that  while,  by 
common  consent^  the  name  of  Csduur  is  ap- 
plied to  the  well,  yet  that  it  is  not  locally 
known  in  connection  with  the  fine  circular 
entrenchment  that  lies  some  little  distance 
to  the  westward  of  the  well  For  that 
people  call  the  Bounds,  a  name  appropriate 
enough,  as  it  consists  of  two  great  con- 
centric banks  of  earth,  with  a  hollow  way 
between.  If  intended  for  a  defensive 
camp,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of 
the  outer  rampart,  which,  unprotected  by 
any  ditch,  seems  rather  an  advantage  than 
an  obstacle  to  an  assailant.  Bat  it  may 
not  have  been  a  camp  at  all,  but  a  temple, 
a  place  of  sacrifice,  and  of  assemblage  too. 
Whatever  its  object  may  have  been,  the 
site  of  the  entrenchment  is  a  fine  one.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  commanding  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  from  its  ramparts 
a  fine  and  extensive  view  is  to  be  had  of 
the  country  round  about,  with  towns  and 
villages    scattered    about,    and    common, 
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heaths,  and  woods,  and  rough,  wild  hills 
that  stretch  to  the  far  horizon.  The  in- 
terior of  the  camp  is  rough,  broken  ffroond, 
with  thorn-bushes  .growing  here  and  there. 
The  plough  has  been  at  work  upon  it,  and 
the  symmetry  of  its  contour  has  vanished. 
Vanished,  too,  has  the  fine  circle  of  trees, 
that  gave  a  grateful  shade,  and  added 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  scene.  Their 
stumps  only  remain  as  a  memorial  of 
those  who  perpetrated  the  deed  of 
destruction. 

Happily,  the  old  entrenchment  has 
characteristics  quite  opposite  to  those  of 
Avemus.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
there,  but  very  easy  to  find  the  way  back 
again.  Indeed,  the  track  seems  a  well- 
frequented  one,  a  pleasant  way  under  an 
avenue  of  young  trees,  past  a  little  outlying 
settlement,  called  West  Place,  where  there 
is  a  great  show  of  washing  and  hanging 
out  to  dry,  and  so  directly  into  the  High 
Street  of  Wimbledon,  which  one  wotdd 
like  to  think  is  only  a  younger  descendant 
of  that  Wibbandun  about  which  the  men 
of  Kent  and  the  West  Saxons  fought  so 
fiercely  lang  syne. 

But  old  Wimbledon  is  almost  swallowed 
up  in  new  buildings  and  streets,  and  has 
quite  the  air  of  Begent  Street,  with  hand- 
some shops,  and  great  displays  in  their 
windows.  Tet  old  Wimbledon  House 
seems  still  to  be  standing  in  its  fine 
timbered  grounds,  where  Monsieur  de 
Calonne  once  lived,  and  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  after  him,  exiled  from  Ghantilly. 
Here,  too,  Marryat,  the  novelifit,  was 
reared;  and  we  may  suppose  that  ^. 
Midshipman  Easy  once  hailed  from  this 
pleasant  Surrey  villsge.  And  happily  the 
way  is  all  down  hill,  and  brings  us  swiftly 
to  the  station,  where  the  signal  lights  are 
gleaming  against  the  soft  evening  sky,  and 
a  train  is  waiting  to  depart,  bearing  the 
label— Whitechapel  1 


AT  PEEL. 

Gather  it  up  from  the  jagged  rocks  that  fringe  the 

'    ancient  keep, 

The  thing,  but  yesterday  a  man,  now  a  toy  for  the 

angry  deep : 
Tossed  from  Atlantic  rollers,  to  the  rush  of  the  Irish 

waves, 
Drifting  by  Mona*8  frowning  coasts  to  the  haven  of 

her  caves. 

Gather  him  up.     The  dumb,  dead  lips  will  speak 

to  us  never  more ; 
The  wide  blue  eyes  no  longer  scan  the  eifs^ns  of  sea 

and  shore ; 
The  strong  young  hands  hang  listlessly  among  the 

seaweeds  brown. 
Gather  him  up,  and  bear  him  slow,  through  the 

quaint  old  fishing  town. 


Did  he  come  from  a  hut  'mid  green  Erin's  hills,  or 

a  cot  among  Hip^hland  snows, 
Or  a  homestead  high  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where 

the  wild  nor'easter  blows, 
Or  do  they  mourn  by  a  N'orway  fioid  for  the  sailor 

who  went  away, 
To  lie,  all  nameless  and  unowned,  'mid  the  rocks  of 

Peel  to-day? 

There  are  none  to  tell ;  and  we  who  love  the  sweet, 

sad  seaboard  know 
Such  death  and  doom  come  oft  enough,  as  the  long 

years  come  and  go. 
Carry  him— somebody's  darling— with  fitting  care 

and  rite 
To  his  rest  on  St.  Patrick's  Island— to  his  rest  'mid 

its  ruined  might. 

Make  his  grave  in  the  turf,  which  oenturies  have 

woven  so  soft  and  en^een, 
Where  the  ruddy  arches  still  are  left,  though  the 

sunbeams  glint  between ; 
Where,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  Saint's 

footsteps  trod 
Wlien,  to  the  wild  Manx  islanders,  he  brought  the 

Word  of  God. 

Will  the  nameless  fishermen's  spirits  come  on  some 

soft  midnight  hour, 
On  the  Holy  Eve  when,  legend  says,  souls  have 

such  mystic  power. 
And  with  Saints,  and  Bishops,  and  Warriors  stem, 

and  Scandinavian  Kings, 
See  all  the  wonderful  change  and  chance  that  passes 

o'er  earthly  things  ? 

Musing,  where  still  St.  Germain's  Church  rules  bis 

Cathedral  Isle, 
Where  the  "  Northern  Wizard's  "  spell  endures  the 

world  he  made  to  style ; 
While  the  sea-birds  swoop,  and  the  brown  sails  flit 

over  the  clear  blue  wave. 
One  thinks,  *'  Had  ever  the  wandering  Dead  so  fair 

or  so  strange  a  grave?'* 


TWO  DAYS  IN  CANTON. 

FIRST  DAY. 

The  Island  of  Hongkong  is  lying  far 
behind  as.  We  left,  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning,  its  lovely  harbour,  with  the  strag- 
gling town  of  Victoria,  sweltering  in  the 
heat,  shut  out  from  the  sea-breeze  by  the 
towering  wall  of  rock  that,  rising  abruptly, 
culminates  in  the  Peak  two  thousand  feet 
abova  We  have  threaded  the  dangerous 
channels  through  the  countless  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  Biver,  and  are  now 
steaming  swiftly  up  the  stream,  in  tiie 
good  ship  "Hankow" — every  dip  of  the 
ponderous  walking-beam  overhead  sendins 
us  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior  of 
this  mysterious  land  of  China. 

We  have  passed  the  famous  Bogue  Forts 
— ^raised  by  Glerman  engineers  to  close  the 
passage — ^and  we  wondered  if  these  en- 
gineers had  an  eye  to  future  possibilities, 
a  time  when  the  black  eagle  flag  might 
have  to  be  carried  up  the  river  as  the 
banner  of  an  enemy.  Admirably  placed, 
mounting  many  heavy  guns,  the  Forts 
dominate  the  whole  of  the  deep  channel ; 
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but^  while  the  larger  door  for  the  cat  is 
closed,  the  small  door  for  the  kitten  is  left 
open,  and  it  would  appear  perfectly  easy 
for  small,  swift  launches  and  torpedo-boaU 
to  sneak  in  si^ety  round  the  flanks  and 
land  men  and  machine-guns  on  the  com- 
manding heights  beyond,  against  fire  from 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  protection. 

In  two  places  on  our  passage  we  passed 
through  the  rows  of  piles  by  which  the 
liver  was  closed  in  the  late  French  war. 
Safficient  openings  have  been  made  for  the 
daylight  passage  of  ships ;  but  night  work 
is  difficult  and  dangerous  with  the  strong 
tideway  and  the  inferior  lighting  of  the 
baniera 

Next  in  sight  appeared  our  first  pagoda 
—dream  of  our  cMldhood  !  Oh  1  how  the 
glass  shades  of  many  a  bygone  lodging 
came  back  to  memory,  each  with  its 
delicate  ivory  carving,  rising  tier  on  tier, 
not  forgetting  the  bells  at  the  corners,  nor 
the  card  at  the  bottom  requesting  us  not 
to  touch!  This  last  admonition  is  faith- 
folly  observed  by  the  Chinese  themselvep. 
All  but  one  of  those  we  saw  were  neg- 
lected and  falling  to  decay.  One  cause  of 
decay  was  curious ;  when  first  the  Wham- 
poa  Pagoda  came  in  sight  our  glasses  were 
busy  examining  it,  and  an  appearance  at 
the  top  puzzled  us  completely ;  after  many 
a  futile  guess,  we  found,  on  near  approach, 
a  very  large  tree  growing  on  the  far  side 
of  the  pagoda,  its  roots  embedded  in  the 
masonry  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  from 
the  ground.  Every  roof,  in  every  pagoda 
we  saw  that  day,  had  its  trees  and  bushes, 
some  large,  some  small ;  but  all  originally 
springing  from  seeds  brought  by  birds. 
The  paracnlar  tree  noticed  above  must 
have  had  a  trunk  some  eighteen  inches 
thick. 

The  river  at  Whampoa  divides  into 
many  channels,  forming  islands  from  ten 
to  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  flat  as  a 
billiard-table.  The  soil  is  only  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
stream  at  high  water,  and  every  square 
inch  is  under  cultivation.  Bice,  rice,  rice, 
wherever  the  eye  can  rest 

Life  on  the  river  nowbecomes  busy;  boats, 
large  and  small,  of  every  shape  and,  ap- 
parently, in  every  &tsge  of  decay,  ply  up  and 
down,  across  and  across  the  stream,  now 
straggling  to  secure  good  luck  by  crossing 
our  TOWS,  now  appealing  to  sink  bodily 
imder  the  swell  raised  by  our  passage.  The 
spectator  feels  a  vague  sense  of  pity  for 
some  of  these  boats,  so  overladen  are 
they;  however,  their  owners  know  their 


capabilities,  and  do  not  seem  to  mind  a 
little  more  or  less  water  coming  in  over  the 
gunwales,  which,  in  many  case?,  are  seem- 
ingly fluBh  with  the  river ;  indeed,  in  several 
boats  we  saw  the  crew  baling  water,  not 
out  of,  but  into,  their  crazy  craft  A 
curious  method  of  propulsion  now  ap- 
peared. A  long,  low  barge,  crammed  and 
packed  with  passengers,  was  driven  by  a 
rude  stern  paddle-wheel,  worked  by  long 
levers,  on  which  three  rows  of  four  men 
each  kept  up  a  rhythmical  tread,  and  a 
very  fair  speed  resulted.  It  was  a  fine 
instance  of  economising  space,  for,  with 
the  number  of  passengers  carried,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  oars. 

We  now  passed  the  busy  little  town  of 
Whampoa,  with  steamers  and  many  sail- 
ing ships  lying  off,  most  of  the  vessels 
fl)ing  the  English  ensign,  though  Ger- 
many was  represented  by  a  smart  little 
man-of-war,  looking  so  bright  and  trim 
among  the  workaday  craft  around.  The 
Chinese  have  a  Naval  depot  and  Torpedo- 
yard  here,  and  very  much  in  earnest 
looked  the  ten  or  tv^elve  torpedo-boats 
lying  at  anchor,  each  floating  the  curious 
pointed  Imperial  flag  —  yellow,  with  a 
dragon  device  in  black.  The  Torpedo 
School  is  under  German  officers  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  time  is  quickly  coming 
when  China  will  be  satisfied  with  her  own 
powers  in  naval  and  military  matters,  and 
will  dismiss  her  schoolmasters;  just  as 
Japan  is  now  building  and  running  her 
own  railways,  on  American  ideas,  learnt 
from  her  now-dismissed  instructors. 

At  last,  in  the  distance  ahead,  looms 
up  a  big  and  familiar-looking  building. 
Canton  is  in  sight  Canton,  the  Chinese 
southern  capital,  with  a  population  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  one  to  four 
millions  of  people,  Chinese  among  other 
Chinese  towns,  the  home  of  Conservatism, 
where  the  first  words  the  children  learn  to 
lisp  are  ''  Foreign  Devil/'  and  where  the 
foreigner  is  despised  as  a  barbarian ;  and 
yet  the  first  building  visible,  the  only  one, 
in  fact,  fxcept  a  far-away  pagoda,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  It  is  not  built 
away  among  the  foreign  houses  in  the  little 
English  settlement,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  but  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
busy  city  itself  —  miles  from  a  friendly 
house— standing  like  a  missionary  alone 
in  a  heathen  crowd. 

If  there  were  boats  at  Whampoa,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  state  of  the  river  at 
Canton  1  That  it  is  as  crowded  as  Can- 
non Street  f  as  London  Bridge )   More  so ; 
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for  whOe  the  chaDoel  itself  is  covered  with 
passing  craft,  the  banks  are  lined  with 
rank  upon  rank,  row  npon  row,  literally 
street  upon  street  of  boats  which  are  the 
home  of  their  crews.  An  anzions  time 
most  be  daily  passed  by  the  captain  of 
this  hnge  river-ship,  as  he  threads  his 
way  through  the  crowd.  To-day,  as  we 
approach  the  wharf,  a  strong  tide  is  run- 
ning up,  and  many  a  narrow  escape  is  re- 
corded as,  oi^ed  by  strong  language,  al- 
most as  much  as  by  her  paddles,  the  ship 
suites  near  enough  for  the  shore-lines  to 
be  thrown,  and  we  are  warped  slowly  to 
the  resting-place. 

The  river  folk  are  tadtum ;  but  on  shore 
the  Oriental  love  of  jabber  holds  its  own, 
as  noise  enough  to  deafen  one  arises  from  our 
seven  hundr^  Chinese  passengers — ^till  now 
cooped  on  the  lower  deck — as  they  emerge 
and  are  greeted  by  a  sinular  crowd  beyond 
the  barrier.  At  a  European  port,  this 
crowd  would  be  one  of  idlers  drawn  by 
curiosity;  but  idlers  are  unknown  here. 
The  Chinaman  is  a  busy  man  through  all 
the  daylight  hours  for  seven  days  a  week. 
From  dawn  to  dark  his  work  goes  on ;  his 
very  children — who  become  bread-winners 
before  they  can  fairly  talk  —  use  their 
fathers  implements  as  playthings,  and 
where  our  bairns  would  play  at  keepins 
shop,  the  baby  Chinaman,  with  block  (rf 
wood  and  heavy  chopper,  goes  through 
the  motions  of  splitting  firewood.  One 
day  he  will  make  a  splinter,  and  from 
that  day  forth  becomes  a  worker.  This 
business  of  splitting  firewood  is  the  daily 
task  of  at  least  one  member  of  a  family, 
in  a  town  where  no  coal  is  burnt;  and 
when  baby  can  b^in  to  chop,  big  brother 
will  help  his  father  at  his  trada 

Noj^the  crowd  beyond  the  barrier  are  on 
business,  each  eager  to  set  to  work  with 
his  partner  just  arrived,  and  grudging  the 
time  before  they  can  discuss  it  And  now 
through  the  crowd  comes  quietly  a  privi- 
leged man,  with  something  of  a  Western 
look  upon  his  Oriental  features.    He  is  the 

Side,  Ah  Cum,  who,  for  many  years,  has 
Uy  met  the  boat  to  take  the  foreign 
visitors  round  the  town.  His  English  is 
carious,  but  fluent,  picked  up  in  this  man- 
ner from  many  a  globe  explorer;  and,  in 
the  midst  ol  a  solemn  description  of  god 
or  temple,  a  quaint  Americanism  or  bit  of 
English  slang  will  be  used  with  an  eamestr 
ness  thai  is  touching.  After  furranging  to 
return  to  the  ship  for  dinner  and  the  night 
—for  she  will  stay  over  the  next  day, 
Sunday — we  confide  our  destinies  to  Ah 


Cum,  and  enter  the  capital  of  the  Kwang- 
Tung. 

Pushing  through  the  swarming  crowd 
we  enter  sedan-chairs,  and,  borne  by 
shrieking  coolies,  plunge  into  the  town. 
Is  this  a  street,  or  a  chink  that  leads  to 
one!  Barely  five  feet  wide,  the  open 
Venetians  of  the  upper  storey  touching,  the 
sky  above  hidden  by  make-shift  awnings 
of  boards,  cloths,  mats,  paper,  anything 
that  will  cast  a  shade—dark  as  Ereboa — 
surely  it  is  a  chink.  We  turn  to  the  right 
with  difficulty,  as  the  long  chairs  require 
skUful  mancBuvring  round  the  comer. 
Again  a  chink,  we  turn  again;  again  a 
chink;  and  we  realise  that  the  streets  we 
had  heard  called  narrow  are  very  narrow 
indeed.  In  no  instance  did  we  find  a 
street  ten  feet  wide,  and  most  were  far  less ; 
and  each  filled  with  a  yelling,  jostling 
crowd  of  busy  men.  As  in  London  city, 
in  business  hours,  women  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Children,  several; 
women,  one  or  two ;  men,  in  millions  we 
appeared  to  meet. 

We  now  turn  into  a  clearer,  brighter, 
but  no  wider  street,  where  the  shops  be- 
token a  richer  quarter,  and  we  examine  it 
curiously.  The  awnings  overhead  are  now 
chiefly  mats  and  canvas.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  fit  or  uniformity,  each  house- 
holder providing  his  own  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  Below  these  hang  the  clothing  and 
family  linen  of  those  living  above  the 
shops.  Perhaps  the  air  is  purer  in  the 
street,  and  they  are  hung  to  ventilate; 
then,  alas  for  the  air  in  the  house  1 

The  houses  are  but  a  single  storey  high, 
so  the  clothes  hang  pretty  low ;  but  below 
these  again  hang  the  gfuly-coloored  signs 
of  the  shopmen :  boards  some  eight  inches 
wide  and  ten  feet  long-scarlet,  green, 
umber,  sienna  —  every  colour  is  there 
except  blue,  the  red  predominating.  These 
boards,  which  hang  by  one  end  about  a  foot 
from  the  houses,  bear  each  a  perpendicular 
row  of  large  Chinese  characters,  carved  or 
painted,  and,  while  adding  local  colour, 
they  narrow  the  perspective  of  the  street 
The  pavement  is  of  grcmite  blocks,  stretched 
across  from  house  to  house,  and  slightly 
arched  in  the  centre.  Drainage  there  is 
none;  what  liquid  is  thrown  from  the 
shops  or  the  rooms  above  evaporates  in 
the  stifling  heat,  and  nothing  but  ttie  smell 
remains.  And  the  smell,  what  does  that 
matter  f  Would  introducing  a  pink  into 
an  acre  of  roses  affect  the  nostrils?  Every- 
thing  in  every  place  in  Canton  smells,  and 
smells    vilely;    and   yet  so  great  is  the 
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variety  that  none  remaiDS  long  enough  to 
annoy,  nnleas  yon  stand  atilL 

Lighting  cigars  to  add  another  and 
pleasaater  scent  to  help  ns  while  we  wait^ 
let  ns  look  at  the  shops  like  veritable 
country  cousins.  We  dutifully  begin,  when 
Ah  Gum  dismounts  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eya 

"  Tou  know  what  that  is  f "  he  chuckles, 
pointing  to  a  frying,  frizzling  mess  in  an 
open  pan,  apparently  cooking  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  but  really  heated  by  a  round 
furnace  built  into  the  counter.  We  simper 
vilely,  but  see  nothing  unusual.  <<  That 
cat,"  he  goes  on  with  a  broad  smile. 

Hanging  round  the  shop  front  are  the 
trussed  bodies  of  other  cats;  and  very 
funny  they  look :  the  white,  naked  bodies 
decked,  l&e  the  poulterer's  pheasants  at 
home,  each  with  its  furry  tail — tabby,  tor- 
toiseshell,  or  black,  to  say  that  here  the 
veritable  cat,  and  not  the  inferior  rabbit  is 
for  sale.  For  all  that,  very  few  cats  are 
eaten,  and  this  shop  is  shown  as  a  curiosity, 
though  here  and  there  through  the  town 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  furry  tails,  or,  more 
commonly,  hairy  ones,  where  the  dog  is 
being  made  useful  after  death. 

Next  door,  we  have  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  rice-paper  drawings.  Division  of  labour 
here  comes  into  play,  and  we  see  that  the 
delicate  pictures  are  not  each  the  loving 
work  of  an  artist,  as  we  had  supposed,  but 
copies  made  against  time.  A  finished 
picture  is  taken,  five  or  six  transparent 
sheets  laid  over  and  quickly  traced  in  fine 
pencil,  and  passed  on  by  the  tracer,  one  to 
the  boy  with  scarlet,  another  to  the  boy 
with  blue,  and  so  on ;  the  head  only  being 
left  to  be  painted  by  the  solemn,  round- 
spectacled  old  gentleman  in  the  comer, 
whose  moustache  betrays  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  grandfather.  We  buy  a  set  of  a  dozen 
scenes  in  prison  for  about  half-a-crown,  and 
pass  on. 

''See  that  blue,"  says  Ah  Gam,  as  we 
enter  another  shop,  pointing  to  a  dull  blue 
of  curious  tint,  being  inserted  as  enamel 
into  delicate,  gold  filagree  jewellery. 
"Know  what  that  isf"  Of  course  we 
don't  know ;  and  Ah  Gum  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain by  palling  open  a  drawer,  as  if  the 
place  belonged  to  him,  and  producing  a 
handful  of  feathers.  *<That  kingfisher 
feather."  The  boy  in  the  comer  is  cutting 
the  feathers  into  shreds,  each  little  heap 
representing  a  different  tint,  while  the 
workman  tokes  these  little  bits  and  fixes 
them  with  gum.  The  work  is  tawdry,  and 
like  inferior  enamel ;  but  for  the  curiosity 


we  select  some  small  pieces,  and  move 
on. 

How  the  people  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  those  shops  that  are  not  work- 
shops !  Look  at  that  fat  old  fellow  in  the 
boot-store,  with  the  fat-soled  slippers  round 
him.  Leaning  back,  with  his  stool  at  an 
angle  of  forty -five  degrees,  his  round 
shoulders  quivering  like  a  jelly  against  the 
wall,  he  is  laughing  and  chatting  with  a 
friend,  who  talks  from  the  street.  Naked 
to  the  waist,  and  fanning  his  paunchy  form, 
he  looks  the  picture  of  content  Why  1 
the  next  man  is  like  him ;  so  is  the  next ; 
so  is  the  next.  They  are  all  shoemakers, 
it  being  <*Ghina  custom"  for  trades  to 
cluster  in  this  fashion.  Evidently,  shoes 
are  fattening.  No,  there's  a  jeweller 
just  as  fat  and  jolly.  Sell!  They 
don't  carel  Give  their  terms!  '^AU 
litee,  Ghin-Ghin."  Befuse  their  terms  f 
"All  litee— maskee,  Ghin-Ghin."  Take  it 
or  leave  it,  we're  quite  happy,  they  seem 
to  say.  And  yet,  if  he  wants  to  deal,  it 
woiQd  be  hard  to  find  an  acuter  bargainer. 

The  next  shop  we  stare  at  in  our  well- 
bred  way  is  a  barber's.  Ghina  must  be 
the  paradise  of  hairdressers,  for  at  least 
once  a  day  each  respectable  man  must  have 
his  head  shaved.  Look  at  that  fellow 
now,  leaning  over  the  brass  basin  on  the 
peculiar  green  and  scarlet  stand,  of  a  form 
that  all  these  barbers  affect.  He  has  had 
his  queue  unplaited,  and  washed,  and  now 
the  barber  is  combing  it  out  Glossy, 
black,  rather  coarse,  but  long  and  abundant 
— it  must  be  five  feet  long,  at  least  Now 
it  is  plaited,  and  the  coiffure  is  complete. 
First,  the  forehead  has  been  shaved  to  a 
line  just  behind  the  ears;  the  neck  has 
been  shaved  to  the  swell  of  the  head  ;  and 
then  the  remaining  hau:  has  been  plaited 
in  three  strands,  resulting  in  a  so-called 
'* pig-tail" — or,  as  a  Ghinaman  expresses 
it,  a  tress — as  thick  as  your  wrist  where  it 
leaves  the  head,  tapering  to  nothing,  and 
finished  off  with  a  tassel  of  black -silk 
ribbons,  that  reach  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  taU, 
is  your  Ghinaman,  and  to  touch  it  is  to  in- 
salt  him,  badge  of  servitude  though  it  is, 
forced  upon  his  ancestors  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  their  Manchu  conquerors. 
We  shall  find  by-and-by  the  pig-tail  put  to 
a  use  its  wearer  hardly  bargained  for — but 
that  must  come  at  its  proper  time. 

Ah  Gum  now  thinks  we  have  seen 
enough  shops,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
sorry  to  escape  the  crowd  that  has  gathered. 
The  crowd  do  not  look  much  at  us,  but  take 
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the  most  viyid  interest  in  things  we  look  at. 
We  stop  to  inspect  one  of  the  ordinary  sign- 
boards. It  probably  says  that "  Hing  Loong 
has  for  sale  tables,  chairs,  and  all  kinds  of 
wooden  things ; "  but  from  the  graye  and 
reverential  way  in  which  every  busy  man 
passing  stops  and  reads  it  over  and  over 
again,  merely  because  we  look  at  it,  it 
might  be  a  heavenly  message  flashed  out 
for  the  comfort  of  this  celestial  people. 
We  take  our  chairs,  our  bearers  again 
shrieking  and  yellbg  as  they  jostle  through 
the  throng;  and  as  we  pass  we  notice  that 
the  shops,  all  open  to  the  street,  and 
innocent  of  door  or  window,  change  their 
character,  and  making,  rather  than  selling, 
is  the  business  of  the  street  Here,  on  the 
left,  is  a  weaver's  loom.  It  is  primitive, 
but  by  no  means  simple.  One  man  sits 
below,  throwing  the  shuttle  and  working 
the  warp  thread  with  enormous  pedals; 
overhead  another  man,  playing,  it  would 
seem,  an  elaborate  harp  formed  of  delicate 
silk  strings,  catching  unerringly  the  threads 
which  form  the  pattern,  the  whole  affair 
grating  and  groaning,  but  every  move- 
ment in  exact  time  like  so  much  clock- 
work. 

Here,  on  the  right,  is  a  jade-working  shed, 
where  the  valuable  stone,  almost  priceless 
when  in  larse  lumps  of  good  colour,  is  cut 
and  polished  by  half-naked  boys  in  a  room 
a  not-fastidious  dog  would  avoid.  We  ask 
the  price  of  a  smaU  cylinder,  the  size  of  a 
silk-reel,  hear  that  it  is  forty  dollars,  and 
pass  on.  We  stop  at  a  low,  diity-looking 
room,  hung  with  filthy  clothes,  where  three 
coolies  are  playing  their  eternal  game  of 
"how  many  fingers  do  I  hold  up"  for 
drinks  round,  and  are  told  that  there  the 
best  ivory-carving  in  Canton  is  produced. 
A  cadaverous-looking  man  in  the  comer 
is  pulled  awake  by  Ah  Gum,  and  unlocking 
a  crazy  door  in  an  antediluvian  press, 
just  visible  through  its  dust,  produces 
some  of  those  delicately  -  carved  card- 
cases,  and  such  like  thing?,  which  these 
men  produce  with  the  most  unpromising 
tooiei.  Bits  of  sharpened  wire  and 
patience  are  the  ivory-carver's  stock  in 
trade.  We  look  at  some  of.  those 
marvels  of  patient  work,  the  hollow  con- 
centric balls — the  one  now  in  hand  has 
thirteen,  one  inside  the  other — and  pass 
on,  for  Ah  Gum  is  impatient  to  show  ns 
the  next  thing  on  his  programme,  The 
Temple  of  Five  Hundred  Deities. 

We  have  been  warned  not  to  expect 
architectural  beauties  in  Ganton ;  and  lo  1 
a    common,    barn-like    building,    with    a 


common,  barn-like  door,  flanked  by  two 
dilapidated  Buddhist  idols,  is  unlocked  by 
an  old  crone  who  keeps  poultry  in  the 
recess  where  stand  the  idols,  and  we  are 
ushered  directly  into  the  temple.  It  is 
for  all  the  world  like  a  temporary  museum ; 
a  long,  central  room,  with  others  crossing 
it  at  right  angles,  low,  dirty,  lighted  from 
above  by  a  continuous  cobireb-oovered 
skylight;  no  altar,  no  place  for  worshippers, 
it  is  simply  a  disreputable  barn,  in  which 
are  stored  the  five  hundred  and  three 
figures  which  deserve  a  fitter  habitation. 
All  the  figures  in  this  Chinese  temple  are 
different  in  action,  aspect,  and  meaning. 
There  they  sit,  row  upon  row,  life-sized, 
natural,  a  solemn  silence  round.  Before 
each  is  smouldering  incense,  sending 
fragrant  smoke  into  the  air.  We  speak 
in  hushed  whispers  together.  Ah  Gum, 
who  has  been  bowing  reverently  before  his 
own  particular  ''joss,"  steals  back,  and 
with  an  air  of  reverence,  whispers  :  "Bally 
fine,  ain't  it  f "  He  meant  well ;  but  it  was 
incongraous,  and  we  laughed. 

Examined  in  detail,  the  figures  are  more 
interesting  and  less  solemn.  Here  is  a  fat, 
cheery  old  soul,  with  five  chubby  children 
in  his  lap;  his  big  toe  is  worn  away  by 
the  kisses  of  matrons  wishing  a  similar 
family.  There  is  a  wrinkled  ascetic  with 
an  arm  ten  feet  long,  up-stretched  to  com- 
memorate the  action  of  Kwa  Ping-To,  as 
he  held  the  moon  in  the  heavens  in  her 
hour  of  danger.  Here  is  a  portrait-model 
of  Marco  Polo,  said  to  have  been  carved 
at  the  date  of  his  sojourn  in  Ghina.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  these  beautifully  -  carved 
figures,  some  full  of  grace  or  dignity, 
covered  an  inch  thick  in  dust,  and  looked 
at  only  by  careless  tourists.  We  leave 
the  place  rather  subdued,  and  work  our 
way  back  to  the  ship. 

A  capital  dinner,  followed  by  an  astro- 
nomical chat  with  genial  Gaptain  Lloyd, 
who  is  interested  in  watching  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  brings  the  time  round  for  our 
evening  jaunt,  and  putcbually  to  her  time 
appears  our  "  slipper-boat."  We  are  rowed 
over  the  moonlit  river  by  three  comely 
Ghinese  lasses,  and  steered  by  a  fourth,  all 
in  fits  of  laughter,  but  with  eyes  alert  for 
every  passing  boat;  and  grandly  they 
manage  the  handy  little  "slipper,"  until 
a  sweep  from  the  steering  oar  brings  us 
alongside  the  first  of  the  flower-boata 

Flower-boat  is  a  pretty  term;  but  a 
more  explicit  one  would  be,  floating  res- 
taurant In  this  first  one  a  dinner  is 
being  prepared  for  a  rich  Ohinaman  and 
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his  friends ;  the  tables  covered  with  sweet- 
meats of  every  colour,  gaudy  chins,  and 
flowers.  Flowers  everywhere— on  roof, 
walls,  seats ;  and  among  them  hang,  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  harmony  of  colouri 
glass  globular  mirrors,  such  as  hang  in 
gin-palaces  at  home,  red,  blue,  crimson, 
white,  wherever  room  can  be  found.  The 
whole  is  lighted  by  numberless  cheap  pe- 
troleum lamps,  with  white  shades,  which 
are  imported  to  China  by  the  million.  In- 
congruity is  hdre,  as  it  always  is  in  China — 
snowy  linen,  sweet  flowers,  brilliant  lights 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other^  dirty,  haJf- 
c^ad,  eigarette- smoking  pirates,  spitting, 
yawning,  odorous.  These  are  the  waiters 
resting  before  the  company  arrives. 

We  embark  rather  than  land,  to  walk 
throi:^h  this  floating  villaga  Each  boat 
is  fastened  to  its  neighbour  as  they  lie 
side  by  aide,  and  a  plank  road  runs  in 
front  of  the  bows  wide  enough  for  a  busy 
crowd  to  pass,  and  for  tables  to  be  placed, 
where,  at  this  hour,  sit  and  jibber,  and 
drink  and  smoke,  a  filthy  crowd  of  China- 
men, each  in  the  clothes  he  has  worked  in 
ail  day.  At  each  of  the  many  tables  sit, 
alao,  girls — ^painted,  rouged  as  a  China- 
woman only  rouges,  till  they  look  like 
pretty  dolls.  Pretty,  very  pretty,  some, 
but  emotionless;  talked  to,  but  not  re- 
plying—  very  weary  look  these  Chinese 
singing-girls.  By  a  merciful  chance  there 
was  no  singing  while  we  were  there — we 
have  heard  it  before,  Chinese  singing ;  so 
have  dwellers  in  London,  wha  hear  it 
riding  nightly  from  house-top  and  back-yard. 
We  walk  through  half  a  mile  of  this 
floating  village.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  a 
man  will  come  here,  sit  at  bis  ease,  drink 
samshu,  look  at,  perhaps  even  talk  to,  one 
of  the  pretty  dolls  for  half  an  hour,  yawn, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  land,  to  gamble, 
very  likely,  until  morning  in  one  of  the 
many  dens. 

On  reaching  the  ship  again,  we  are  glad 
to  turn  in,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  and  we 
pass  a  restless  night  with  the  mosquitoes, 
most  of  the  latter  being  Canton-bred ;  but 
some  having  stuck  to  the  ship  during  her 
ninety-mile  trip  up  the  Pearl  Biver. 


SHALL  I  HELP  THE  MISSI0NARIES1 


All  of  us  are  called  on  to  do  so  some 
time  or  other.  I  hear  that  in  London 
saburbfl  interesting  young  ladies  carry 
about  cards,  and  ask  for  pence,  as  school 
children   used  to  do  in  West  Cornwall. 


There  it  was  a  regular  trade :  "  Please,  m'm, 
give  me  a  penny  for  the  missionaries." 
We  gave,  though  we  knew  the  money 
went  in  "Tom  Trot^'  At  any  rate,  we 
were  promoting  native  industry. 

A  delightsome  little  land  that  was ;  how 
could  I  ever  leave  it)  It  was  the  men 
who  went  out  of  the  East  that  were  the 
wise  ones.  Arcadia  it  would  have  been,  but 
that  there  were  so  few  sheep ;  and  they, 
with  fore  and  hind  legs  "  spanned ''  that 
they  might  not  cross  the  stone  hedges. 
Everybody  piped  in  Arcadia,  and  every- 
body sings  in  West  Cornwall.  Often,  as  I 
walked,  half  asleep,  across  from  ilie  town 
whose  arms  are  "St.  John's  head  in  a 
charger,"  I  could  hear,  mingling  with  the 
thud  of  the  all-night-going  "stamps," 
"When  shepherds  watched  .  .  .  and 
gloowry,  and  gloowry  shun  around."  It  was 
a  "  corps  "  of  little  mine-boys,  sheltering 
behind  an  old  wall,  and  practising  carols  a 
month  or  two  before  the  time ;  and  then  I 
woke  up  and  knew  that  I  was  nearing 
home. 

Arcadia  9  Why,  I  have  ridden  out  late  on 
Saint  John's  Eve  to  a  hillside,  six  Cornish 
miles  ofl* — there's  no  night  there — to  watch 
the  Baal-fires.  Then,  making  for  one  of 
them,  I  have  found  the  whole  "  tenement " 
(hamlet)  solemnly  walking  round,  hand-in- 
nand,  and,  dismounting,  have  renewed  a 
still  older  custom,  which  they  had  for- 
gotten, by  leading  my  pony  round  too, 
and  even  persuading  him  to  jump  across. 

You  never  grow  old  in  a  climate 
where  summer  is  never  scorching,  while 
in  winter  it  ia  almost  always  "tender 
weather."  Why,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
year,  and  once  or  twice  after,  we  had  real 
cold  and  deep' snow,  they  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it ;  and,  not  from  idleness, 
but  from  want  of  use,  they  left  our  one 
high-road  blocked  for  a  fortnight,  Her 
Majesty's  mails  being  brought  across  the 
fields  by  a  walking  post  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  barrier  would  have  lasted, 
had  not  at  last  three  waggons  from  our 
little  foundry  made  a  dash  at  and  broken 
it  through. 

Arcadia  it  is  in  all  save  the  jobbing  in 
mine  shares  ;  and  this  they  learnt  from  the 
"tin-ring,"  that  execrable  knot  of  Jews 
and  London  Germans  who  set  the  prices 
just  contrary  to  the  interest  of  miners, 
and  "  captains,"  and  managers,  and  share- 
holders. Why  not,  argued  Arcadia,  cjirry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country )  And 
so,  whenever  "  tin  was  up,"  an  old  mine  or 
two  was  started  into  life,  to  the  extent  of 
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printiiig  proBpectiueSi  patching  up  an  old 
«<  whim,"  and,  alas,  now  and  then  "  salt- 
ing "  the  ground  with  a  few  samploB  of  ore 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Londoner  on  the 
look-out  for  investments. 

But,  missions.  Yes,  Arcadia  believed 
In  missions.  In  religion  we  were  a  haj^y 
family :  the  Church  and  three  kinds  of 
Methodists.  I  was  the  parson — ^the  only 
man  in  the  parish,  I  used  to  tell  them,  who 
could  afford  to  be  honest  That  was  always 
my  plea  i^ainst  disestablishment.  It  was 
worth  while  to  have  some  one  who,  being 
independent  of  class-leaders  (mostly  mine 
captains),  and  circuit  stewards  (mine  pur- 
sers), and  deacons,.conld  afford  to  say  that  it 
was  a  burning  shame  for  men  to  go  under- 

S round  with  the  constant  chance  of  losing 
fe  or  limb,  and  the  almost  certainty  of 
getting  ''miners'  complaint,"  for  less  wage 
than  a  pound  a  week.  Tliey  smiled,  but 
winced;  for  it  was  true.  So  sure  as  tin 
"  went  down,"  there  came  a  revival  at  all 
the  chapels,  to  foster  that  *'  other-worldli- 
ness"  wherein  lies  the  strength  of  "tin- 
rings  "  and  other  capitalist  abominations. 
Their  preachers'  texts  might  well  have 
been :  "  What's  the  use  of  this  world's 
silver  and  gold  1  Leave  them  to  the  rich, 
who,  in  this  life,  receive  their  consolation. 
Never  mind,  you  make  your  title  safe ;  you 
get  a  first-class  ticket  to  the  reahns  of 
glory." 

That  was  the  principla  Alas,  it  undw- 
lles  a  good  deal  of  so-called  religion,  and 
has  always  done  sa 

But  in  missions  we  all  worked  together ; 
they  were  our  chief  diversion ;  the  '^deputa- 
tions"  were  our  Orossmiths,  our  Comey 
Grains.  My  dissenting  brethren  came  to  my 
meetings,  and  I  went  to  theirs.  The  depu- 
tations were  mostiy  returned  missionaries, 
very  able  men;  one  was  the  great  authority 
on  the  Tonga  language,  and  strengthened 
my  belief  in  '*£e  sunken  Gonthient  of 
Lemuria,"  by  telling  me  that  Malagese 
(the  Madagascar  tongue)  has  very  strong 
affinities  with  that  of  Tonga. 

In  church  our  meetings  were  always 
very  decorous,  and  the  ministers  yielded 
to  the  "genius  loci."  I  remember  the 
startling  gravity  with  which  one,  usually  a 
ratding  good  fellow,  told  out  of  my  pulpit 
how  he  was  in  a  West  African  town  at  the 
time  of  the  "great  customs" — ^the  Eang 
being  dead.  He  was  resting  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  big  square,  when  "the  mes- 
senger of  deati^"  came  by,  running  and 
leaping ;  but^  seeing  he  was  a  white  man, 
turned  aside,  and  caught  sight  of  a  poor 


girl,  who,  tray  of  fruit  on  her  head,  had 
just  come  in  from  the  country.  "  Before 
she  knew  who  it  was,  the  monster  had 
sidled  up  to  her,  and  had  shorn  off  her 
head  into  his  ghastly  basket"  Yon  may 
fancy  the  thrill  that  went  through  ns. 

EquiJly  thrilling  was  the  experience  of 
another  missionary,  who  knew  South 
Africa.  "Gape  smoke^"  he  said,  ''was 
ruining  the  native  body  and  souL  The 
chiefs  protested  against  it.  He  knew  one 
who  had  travelled  hundreds  of  mOes  to 
beg  the  Cape-Town  statesmen  to  atop  the 
drmk  traffic.  Wherever  a  canteen  was  ones 
set  up,  there  it  has  remained,  though  the 
troops  for  whom  it  catered  have  long  ago 
gone  home.  The  mischief  is  most  seen  at 
a  native  wedding.  When  I  first  went  ont^ 
they  used  to  drink  Kaffir  beer,  any  quantity 
of  it;  and  it  made  them  pleasant  and 
good-tempered.  I've  ridden  by  and  seen 
them.  But  before  I  left  the  countiy,  the 
fashion  was  to  order  up  a  doaen  or  so  of 
Gape  smoke,  and  for  all  to  get  mad  drunk. 
And  then  the  scenes  that  went  on — ^the 
brutality,  the  fighting,  not  seldom  the  kill- 
ing and  wounding — ^it  was  shocking." 

That  was  the  sort  of  thing  at  Ohnreh 
meetings.  At  their  own  they  preferred 
broad  farce : 

"  How  did  you  like  it,  Eliza  Jane  1 " 

"Lor',  mum,  it  was  better  than  the  play 
at  last  Gorpus  Ghristi  fair  1 " 

I  was  there— not  at  the  fair,  but  at  the 
meeting — and  I  can  well  believe  the  girl 
wasr^ht.  That  "deputation "was aeream- 
ing  fun.  Australia  had  been  his  labour- 
field;  and  one  of  his  journeys  he  thus 
described :  "  You  see,  we  often  have  lone 
journeys— take  the  whole  day  at  it.  When  I 
was  a  bachelor,  I  used  to  ride ;  but  after  I 
got  married  my  wife  wanted  to  come,  too. 
And  our  first  journey  she  had  a  sickener. 
We  had  driven  that  way  three  days  before, 
and  there  was  a  tiny  brook,  like  what  von 
call  Nancherrow  Biver.  Well,  there  had 
been  rain  somewhere,  and  when  we  got  to 
the  place,  in  coming  back,  lo  and  bdiold, 
it  was  a  big  river.  I  drove  on  as  if  there 
was  nothing  in  front,  though  she  screamed 
out :  *  Tom,  Tom !  do  stop.'  And  when  I 
still  went  on,  she  cried :  '  No,  Tom. 
Nothing  shall  take  me  through  that' 
And  out  my  lady  jumped  over  the  back  of 
the  cart,  and  flopped  down  on  the  sand. 
But  when  she  saw  me  cross,  and  the  water 
not  much  over  the  horse's  ^ees,  she  began 
a  different  note :  '  Tom,  Tom,  do  come 
back  1  You  can't  be  so  cruel  You'll  not 
leave  me  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  will 
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your  But  I  Btood  out  Btiffly.  'I  can't 
come  across  again/  says  I;  'tho  horse 
won't  stand  it  three  times.  You'll  have 
to  get  over  how  yon  can.'  So  she  began 
to  cry ;  and  by  good  luck — for  I  was  really 
frightened  to  drive  back'— there,  not  far  up, 
was  a  dead  gum-tree  leaning  over  the 
watercourse.  ' Get  into  the  tree/  says  T, 
'  and  walk  along.'  '  I  can't,'  says  she.  '  I 
should  slip  over,  I'm  sure  I  should.  Oh^ 
Tom,  Tom  1  do  you  want  to  drown  me  % ' 
'  Wdl,  if  you  can't  &tep  it,  get  astraddle, 
and  work  your  way  along.'  And  die  did. 
Ton  know  those  trees  have  no  boughs  for 
a  long  way  up.  And  she  was  clear  of  the 
water.  I  stuck  my  feet  out  wide  in  the 
sand,  held  up  my  arms,  and,  '  Now,  drop,' 
says  I;  and  I  caught  her.  And,  would 
you  believe  itf  she's  never  refused  to 
cross  a  river  since ! " 

And  with  stories  like  that  he  kept  us 
going  for  full  an  hour.  ^  No  wonder  we  all 
went  in  largely  for  missionary  meetings, 
for  we  got  a  deal  of  fun  out  of  them,  as 
people  in  that  far-off  corner  of  England 
were  bound  to  da     And  the  missionaries 
I  have  spoken  of  had  been  doing  an  un- 
doubtedly good  work.    It  is  well  that  the 
hateful  *' customs"  of  the  West  Coast  should 
be  exposed;    it  is  well  that  the  spirit- 
merchant — a  worse  foe  to  native  progress 
than  even  the  witch-doctor  who  "smells 
out''  those  who  have  stolen  the  chief's 
favourite  cow — should  not  have  it  all  his 
own  way;  and  it  is  well  that  a  man  of 
some  culture  and  abundant  high  spirits 
should  go  round  and  cheer  those  who  are 
moping  under  the  loneliness  of  a  bush- 
farmers  life.    Even  missions  like  Bishop 
Hannington's  and  Mr.  Ashe's  do  good, 
though  not  as  missions.    Can  it  do  gOod  to 
fling  pearls  before  worse  than  swine )    To 
"  preadi "  to  a  black  Nero  who  would  not 
listen  to  the  Christian  mysteries  except  they 
were  turned  into  a  drunJcen  jest  f    That  is 
what  one  asks,  as  one  reads  in  Mr.  Ashe 
the   revolting  story  of   Mtesa,  King  of 
Uganda.    I  do  not  think  Saint  Paul  ever 
went  tibrough  what  Bishop   Hannington 
did.    The  political  persecutions,  cruel  as 
the  working  of  a  machine,  did  not  begin 
till   much   later.       Till    madman    Nero 
charged  the  Christians  with  setting  Bome 
on  fire,  Paul  only  suffered  from  the  Jews; 
and  the  magistrates  wouldn't  let  them  do 
very  much.  Why,  the  people  of  Lesser  Asia 
were  as  gentle  and  as  receptive  as  the  old 
Irish  were  when  Patrick  came,  or  as  the 
Peruvians  were  when  they  thought  the 
Spaniards  were  gods  upon  earth.   Those 


black  fellows  are  a  different  sort.  *^  Images 
of  Grod,  carved  in  ebony,"  says  old  Fuller. 
Very  little  of  Grod,  I  fancy,  in  a  fellow  like 
Mtesa.  Yet,  even  to  these,  missfons  do 
good,  because  they  throw  light  on  them; 
because  they  may  by-and-by  lead  some, 
when  we  are  not  in  such  haste  to  get  rich, 
to  go  out  with  a  band  of  heroes,  and  put 
down  ''great  customs,"  and  abolish  such 
Kbgs  as  Mtesa.  That  is  how  the  old 
knights-errant  did ;  and  they  it  was  who 
prevented  Europe,  in  the  dark  ages,  from 
being  fall  of  white  Mtesas,  monsters  ci 
revolting  cruelty,  and  from  having  its 
**  great  customs  "  and  similar  abominations 
— worse  even  than  the  gladiators'  shows  at 
heathen  Boman  funerals.  Even  in  Central 
Africa^  therefore,  missions  do  good  by 
bringing  evils  to  light,  and  by  sturring  up 
philanthropists,  like  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, to  seriously  set  about  the  work  of 
civilising.  Such  a  work  as  the  founding 
of  a  great  Free  Congo  State  is  worth  a 
good  many  martyrs.  I  hope  the  mis- 
sionaries will  not  worry  the  Free  Congo 
State  man  with  much  doctrine.  If  they 
do,  he  may  puzzle  some  of  them^  as  that 
famous  Zulu  did  Bishop  Ocdensa  The 
Zulus  believe  that  when  the  hills  were 
young  the  great  Spirit  looked  on  the 
earth,  and  th^e  were  no  men.  And,  as  he 
looked,  there  came  a  rustling  in  the  reeds, 
and  the  tribes  came  forth  out  of  the  marsh 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  land.  The 
Spbit  looked  at  them  carefully,  and  saw 
that  they  were  good;  whereupon,  being 
pleased,  he  called  the  chameleon,  and  said : 

*'  Go  tell  the  tribes  of  men  that  death 
shall  not  come  amongst  them.  They  shall 
live  for  ever."  But  the  chameleon  dawdled 
along  the  road  eating  berries ;  and  before 
he  got  near  his  journey's  ead,  it  had  re- 
pented the  Spirit  that  le  had  given  men 
immortality,  for  already  they  had  begun  to 
be  wicked.  So  he  sent  the  lizard,  saying : 
'*  Haste,  and  if  thou  comest  firsts  tell  the 
men  that  death  shall  be  their  portion." 
So  the  lizard  made  haste,  and  death  was 
laid  on  mankind;  and  even  before  the 
chameleon  came  to  them  they  began  to  feel 
its  pangs.  Wherefore,  wheia  the  loiterer 
arrived  and  gave  his  useless  message  he 
seemed  unto  them  as  one  that  mocked, 
and  they  cursed  him,  and  that  is  why  he 
totters  as  he  walks,  and  keeps  changing 
colour. 

I  would  not  unteach  them  that ;  there  is 
a  moral  in  it.  Just  as  there  is  in  what 
Bishop  Frazer,  of  Manchester,  called  "the 
beautiful  myth  of  the  FaU."    Let  them 
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believe  what  they  like  aboat  the  creation, 
provided  they  give  up  the  witeh-doetor 
and  his  woru 

In  AMcai  the  missionary  may  do  great 
good,  provided  he  is  supplemented  with 
the  nnselfish  white  organiser.  Bat  then  it 
is  so  hard  to  find  such  an  organiser.  We 
think  we  have  him  in  India.  We  profess 
that  we  hold  India  simply  for  the  good 
of  the  native,  edacatiog  him  np  to  self- 
government  All  the  young  gentlemen 
who  read  as  if  they  were  Chinese  preparine 
for  the  Literary  Ezam.^  and  then  go  and 
live  their  best  years  in  an  unpleaaant 
climate,  and  retire  on  a  comfortable  pen- 
sion to  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  do  so  out  of 
pore  selfdeniaL  They  would,  no  doabt, 
maoh  prefer  farming  in  Manitoba  or 
diamond-digging  at  the  Capa 

Oat  of  India,  however,  the  unselfish 
white  organiser  is  a  very  rare  bird.  For 
lack  of  him,  oar  missions  in  New  Zealand 
broke  down.  We  taaght  the  Maori  that 
Christianity  means  charity  and  self-denial, 
and  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by;  and  then  we  went  on  filching  his 
land,  setting  tribe  claim  against  tribe-claim, 
buying  of  chiefs  whom  we  bribed  to  sell 
the  property  of  their  clans,  till  at  last  we 
wore  out  his  patience.  He  got  to  look  on 
bishops  and  ministers  of  all  kinds  as  crafty 
f oreranners  of  the  land  shark ;  and,  as  he 
had  outgrown  the  nature-worship — much 
like  that  of  the  old  Gael — which  lives  in 
his  old  songs,  he  elaborated  for  himself, 
out  of  the  Bible  that  we  had  put  into  his 
hands,  a  trave&ty  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  chief  article  of  which  was:  "Every 
Maori  on  his  own  plot  of  land  and  under 
his  own  kauri  tree." 

The  new  religionists  carried  their  imita- 
tion so  far  that  they  took  to  barking  like 
dogs — hence  the  name  "Hau-hau'' — be- 
cause Gideon's  chosen  band,  dog-like, 
lapped  up  the  water  instead  of  drinking  it 
'Elsewhere,  in  the  South  Pacific,  the 
missionary  has  been  invaluable.  He  re- 
vealed to  us  the  horrors  of  ''blackbirding." 
But  for  him  that  hateful  traffic  might  have 
gone  on  merrily,  and  Her  Majesty's  ships 
cruising  about  would  have  been  none  the 
wiser.  Here,  too,  the  death  of  a  Bishop 
(Pdttison)  helped  to  call  attention  to  an 
evil  that  is  only  scotched. 

India?  So  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  The  Baddhist  already  has  a  creed 
which  ought  to  make  him  ten  times  better 
than  most  Christians  are. 

•*  Why  don't  you  turn  Christian,  you  who 
are  such  a  thoroughly  good  Christian  in  your 


wayst"  said  my  father  to  a  Cinghalese 
gentleman  who  had  fought  sgsinst  him  in 
the  insurrectionary  war,  but  who  nursed 
him  like  a  brother  through  a  bad  attack  of 
dysentery. 

"  I've  been  too  often  on  the  beach  at 
Colombo,"  was  the  sad  reply. 

He  had  watched  the  rowdy  sailors  and 
soldiers,  who,  on  Sundays,  were  marched 
off  to  church  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Lady  Dilke  tells  of  a  missionary  ^  in 
Kashmir  who,  ''  instead  of  identifying  him- 
self with  the  governing  body  " — the  temp- 
tation to  the  missionary  in  India — is  ihe 
trusted  friend  of  priests,  fakirs,  and  temple- 
gus^isns.  When  they  were  visiting  a 
temple,  <*  Please  do  as  I  do,"  said  he. 
*<  Take  off  your  shoes  before  you  pat  on 
these  slippers ;  they  feel  so  strongly  about 
it.  The  wife  of  a  late  Viceroy  is  still  exe- 
crated by  the  Sikhs  because  she  would  go 
into  this  temple  without  taking  off  her 
boots." 

Making  converts  will  no  more  be  the 
wise  missionary's  aim  in  India  than  else- 
where. The  thing  is  to  saturate  the  people 
wlt^  a  truly  Christian  spirit ;  and  how  few 
men  or  women  are  capable  of  doing  this ! 
How  few  are  even  capable  of  going  out  of 
their  own  class  and  putting  themselves  in 
the  place  of  "our  poorer  brethren"  at 
home  1  But  some  are  capable.  Lady  Dilke 
tells  of  a  missionary's  wife.  Her  husband 
is  one  of  the  ^'pony-trap"  men,  whom 
somebody,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
praises,  "  because  they  teach  the  native  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  and,  therefore, 
make  him  keener  after  gain."  Tet,  when 
she  went  back  after  some  weeks'  absence, 
the  villagers  covered  her  gates  with  flowers, 
lighted  up  their  huts,  and,  turning  out  in  a 
body,  met  the  bullock-cart  in  which  she 
was  travelling,  and  themselves  drew  her  to 
her  door. 

I  don't  think  any  of  these  villagers  will 
become  such  a  questionable  Christian  as  a 
friend  of  mine  met  on  the  African  West 
Coast.  This  precious  convert,  whom 
drink  had  made  confiding,  told  how  the 
silly  neighbours  used  no  locks.  "Over 
their  bams  they  just  ndl  up  a  verse  of 
the  Koran.  But  I  laugh  at  such  soper- 
stition,  and  go  in  and  help  myself  when  I 
want." 

And  how  would  the  lady  or  her  hus- 
band treat  her  converts  at  tne  Communion 
Table  1  That  has  often  been  a  practical 
difficulty  in  India.  Are  whites  and  niggers 
to  come  up  in  the  same  batch  %  If  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  *'  freedom  in  Christ," 
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which  is  the  compensatioB  for  breaking 
caste  and  sonderiog  family  ties ) 

A  clear  missionary  disaster  was  the 
Abysainian  War,  and  the  break-up  of  that 
Christian  Empire  which  counterbalanced 
these  dervishes.  A  meddling  German  Jew, 
Stem,  wanted  to  force  his  new  faith  on 
the  Abyssinian  Archbishop.  Theodore 
got  aDgry,  and  our  Foreign  Office  pigeon- 
holed his  autograph  letter  to  the  Qaeen. 
Bat  I  am  not  talking  of  missions  to  other 
Christians,  which  are  ofifensive  and  often 
insulting.  China  is  non-Christian;  yet 
there,  I  take  it,  missions  have  already 
done  such  mischief  as  years  of  effort  will 
not  make  up  for.  When  I  was  young,  I 
can  remember  a  silly  squire  at  a  missionary 
meeting  shouting  out :  ''  A  million  Bibles 
for  China!  We  must  fliog  them  on  the  coast, 
and  send  them  up  the  rivers.  Ca«t  your 
bread  on  the  waters."  The  next  thing  I 
heard  of  was  the  Taeping  War.  A  poor 
student  of  Kwang-si,  HuDg-sen-tsu'en,  bad 
failed  in  several  ezaminationff.  His  dis- 
appointment told  on  his  health — he  was 
a  Southerner  of  Hakka  race,  many  of 
whom  are  epileptics.  He  saw  visions; 
and  what  be  had  read  about  the  Canaanite 
wars  in  a  Bible  that  he  had  picked  up, 
made  him  fancy  he  had  a  mission. 
He  would  be  the  Joshua  to  destroy 
the  Canaanite  Manchus,  and  bring 
back  the  old  Mings.  He  began  by 
going  to  the  "  Hall  of  Literature '' — every 
village  has  one ;  a  pattern  surely  for  us — 
and  destroying  "  the  tablet  of  Confucius," 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
villi^ers  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and'why.  Then  he  preached ;  and 
the  Bibles,  largely  spread  among  the  im- 
pressible Southerners,  helped  him.  Soon 
his  followers  were  reckoned  by  the  thou- 
sand. The  Government  was  bankrupt,  shat- 
tered by  the  iniquitous  French  and  English 
opium  war.  There  was  no  one  to  make  head 
against  him,  and  he  soon  developed  into 
the  Tien- Wang  (heavenly  King),  a  sort  of 
Chinese  John  of  Leyden,  and,  seizing 
Nanking,  lived  there  for  twelve  years  in 
much  the  same  style  in  which  John  lived 
at  Miiaster.  Both  sides  committed  the 
most  fearful  cruelties.  The  Taepings  on 
principle — ^like  the  Jews,  they  were  "to 
spare  neither  old  man  nor  maiden,  infant 
nor  suckling" — the  Imperialists  in  sheer 
despair.  They  were  in  the  hardest  fix  in 
which  a  nation  ever  was.  ^'The  foreign 
devils"  insisted  on  their  indemnity  of 
twenty  milfa'on  taels;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  of  the  foreign  officials  more 


than  favoured  the  rebels.  Bat  for 
Gordon,  the  one  honest  white  man 
in  China,  the  dynasty  must  have  fallen. 
Whether  Gordon  should  not  have  at 
once  thrown  up  his  command  when, 
after  he  had  undertaken  to  save  the 
lives  of  a  score  of  Wangs  who  had  sur- 
rendered, the  Imperial  General  stealthily 
tortured  them,  and  cut  ofif  their  heads,  is  a 
question.  It  must  have  been  fearful  to  be 
the  ally  and  mainstay  of  monsters  who  on 
one  occasion  killed  in  cold  blood  sixteen 
thousand  captives.  Anyhow,  the  Taeping 
outbreak  was  prepared  by  Christian  teach- 
ing ill  -  understood,  and  by  the  reckless 
diffusion  of  Bibles.  The  Chinese  have  no 
class-distinctions.  They  are  the  one  nation 
which  shows  no  trace  of  conquest — ^for  the 
Manchus  are  few,  and  came  late— of  that  old- 
standing  evil  which,  among  us,  is  answerable 
for  our  different  treatment  of  "woman" 
and  "lady."  Yet  even  they  don't  allow 
"barbers,  stage -players,  or  executioners" 
to  compete  in  the  exams.;  and  the  big- 
drum  men  must  in  their  view  be  stage- 
players  of  a  soit.  So  must  that  Scotch 
missionary  who,  when  the  people  of  one 
city  would  not  listen  to  his  preaching^n- 
deed,  quietly  took  him  and  all  his  li^long- 
ings  to  the  river -bank,  and  bade  him 
begone  —  built  a  bamboo  balcony  in  the 
next  place  he  came  to,  and  made  his  two 
children,  dressed  in  full  Highland  costume, 
let  down  tracts  with  hook  and  line  to  the 
crowd  that  soon  gathered.  Chinamen 
never  take  anything  for  nothing;  so  he 
who  captured  the  tract  put  a  few  cash — 
square  hole,  you  know,  in  the  middle — on 
the  hook,  and  in  this  way  the  good  man 
made  a  sensible  addition  to  his  income. 
What  good  he  did  to  the  cause  of  missions, 
I  can't  say.  It  is  everywhere  a  difficult 
question.  Few  will  go  so  far  as  Canon 
Taylor,  and  declare  it  a  fraud,  and  cry  up 
the  greater  excellence  of  Mahomedanism — 
the  religion  of  the  brutal  slave  -  dealers. 
Anyhow,  as^  a  moral  police,  missionaries 
have  done  immense  good  almost  every- 
where; but  in  New  Zealand  they  have 
failed.  Will  they  succeed  in  China,  if  they 
go  on  as  they  are  going  ? 


A  TERRIBLE    COINCIDENCE. 

A    STORY    IN    EIGHT    CHAPTERS. 
By  ADA  L.  HARRIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

My  first  impressions  of  Woodbum  Hall 
were  not  favourabla    To  begin  with,  the 
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name  was  far  too  grandiloquent  for  the 
anaBsnming  and  depressbg  boilding  to 
which  it  was  applied,  arousing,  as  it  did, 
visions  of  marble  terraces;  green,  undulat- 
ing lawns  shaded  by  giant  cedar-trees,  oak, 
or  elm ;  a  carriage-drive  of  a  mile  or  two 
through  a  beautiful  park ;  and,  within,  a 
lofty  vestibule,  hung  with  family  portraits 
and  the  heads  and  antlers  of  deer;  a 
library  containing  a  thousand  or  so  of  rare 
volumes  and  manuscripts;  funereal  four- 
posters  in  all  the  bed-chambers;  a  great 
deal  of  mouldy  tapestry,  and — a  ghost  1 

As  it  was,  I  saw  a  dingy  bride  edifice, 
neither  new  nor  old,  of  two  storeys  in 
height,  standing  at  a  distance  of  barely 
fifty  yards  from  its  entrance  gates,  and, 
though  decidedly,  what  is  termed  in  the 
advertisements,  a  gentleman's  residence, 
possessed  of  no  attributes  worthy  of  admi- 
ration; and  having,  moreover,  a  certain 
indescribable  and  impalpable  aspect  of 
gloom  and  despondency.  There  were  two 
or  three  rows  of  discontented  -  looking 
windows,  and  an  inhospitable  door.  Alto- 
gether, my  fond  imagination  and  mental 
visions,  which  had  served  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  a  six  hours'  railway  journey 
through  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country, 
of  a  noble  mansion  and  footmen  in  plush 
inexpressibles,  took  flight  at  onee  and  for 
ever  as  my  lumbering,  ramshackle,  coun- 
trified vehicle  crawled  through  the  modest 
gateway  of  my  destination. 

Where  were  the  lofty  wrought-iron  gates, 
not  to  mention  the  picturesque  flower- 
covered  entrance  lodge,  through  which  I 
had  pictured  myself  as  passing  ? 

I  let  down  the  crazy,  rattling  window  of 
the  cab,  and  hailed  its  equally  crasy-look- 
ing  and  disreputable  Jehu. 

"  Stop !  '*  I  cried  aloud.  "  Are  you  sure 
you're  right  f  It's  Woodbum  Hall  I  want, 
and "" 

"And  it's  Woodburn  Hall  yer've  got. 
What  more  d'yer  want  1 " 

"  Oh,  all  right ;  drive  on ! "  I  responded, 
weakly. 

But  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  me  off  so 
easily. 

"  Party  of  the  name  of  Wild  yer  wants, 
dotftyert" 

I  nodded  my  head. 

"  Well,  this  yer's  Woodburn  Hall,  and  a 
party  o'  the  name  o'  Wild  lives  yer.  Be 
yer  satisfied  now  1 " 

I  suppose  I  sigmfied  that  I  was,  for  he 
continued  his  crab -like,  jolting  motion 
along  the  semicircular  gravel  track  which 
lay  in  front  of  the  house,  drew  up  at  the 


door,  and,  descending  from  his  perch,  rang 
the  belL  I  could  have  cried  with  yexation, 
I  was  so  disappointed  1  I  had  been  led, 
or,  to  tell  the  truth — which  is  generally 
unpleasant,  though  salutary — had  led  my- 
self to  expect  great  things  of  this  new  situ- 
ation, for— it  is  of  no  use  to  hide  the  fact 
any  longer — I  was  only  the  new  governess  1 

Only  a  governess ;  and  what  was  worse 
still,  a  governess  who  had  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  any  of  her  situations 
for  longer  than  three  or  four  months  at  a 
time;  the  reason  being,  as  the  ladies  of 
the  various  families  in  which  I  had  been 
employed  in  an  educational  capao%, 
asserted,  that  I  was  *^  too  fiighty  " — ^wUkh, 
being  interpreted,  meant,  I  was  too  good- 
looking  for  the  post  I  suppose  it  does 
sound  shocking  to  make  such  a  remark 
with  regard  to  my  own  personal  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  the  melandioly  truth ;  else 
why  should  Mrs.  Grlubbins,  who  had  a 
gawky,'  loose -jointed,  sandy -haired  son, 
rising  twenty,  declare  that  "I  attracted 
dear  Alfred's  attention  by  wearing  a 
fringe;"  and.  further  remark,  "that  a 
governess  who  wasted  her  time  curling  her 
hair,  when  she  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  setting  the  children  sums,  was 
not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  must  'try 
elsewhere  ^"1  And  why,  too,  did  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  whose  husband  she  was  herself 
wont  to  describe  trenchantly  as  a 
"philanderer,"  feel  herself  called  upon  to 
remark  that,  in  her  opinion,  a  pair  of  blue 
glasses  constituted  a  necessary  and  natural 
part  of  a  governess's  outfit  % 

And  now  that  I  had,  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement,  secured  my  present,  and  I 
hoped  more  permanent  post^  whence  rose 
the  sense  of  disappointment  which  I  have 
represented  myself  as  feeling  f  Why,  the 
fact  was,  I  had  imbibed,  through  the 
medium  of  various  novelettes  and  maga- 
zines— which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
devour  in  secret  and  the  seclusion  of  my 
own  bedroom ;  for  surely  the  mind  of  one, 
whose  walk  in  life  was  to  teach  the  Voma| 
idea  how  to  shoot,  ought  to  find  all  imL 
was  necessary  for  its  relaxation  betwift 
.the  covers  of  "Mangnall's  Questions" — 
certain  romantic  and  pernicious  views  with 
regard  to  my  future  me. 

I  am  writing  now  from  a  different  stand- 
point, and  by  the  b'ght  of  the  acquired 
wisdom  of  later  years.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  in  undertaUng 
this  present  situation  of  governess  at 
Woodburn  Hall,  I  bad  calculated  not  so 
much  on  the  salary  as  on  the  chance  of 
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meeting  there,  among  the  gaeste  and 
habitats  of  the  mansion,  some  individnal, 
some  fairy  prince,  who  might  raise  me 
firom  my  sitnation  of  a  tutorial  Cinderella 
to  a  giddy  height  amone  the  upper  ten. 

The  governesses  —  who  were  rather  a 
fayonrite  type  of  character  in  the  style  of 
literature  (mostly  in  the  form  of  supple- 
ments) which  I  affected — ^were  invariably 
beaatjful,  and  generally  married  an  Earl 
or  Viscount  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
to  the  house  in  which  they  played  a  sub- 
ordinate part)  and,  after  triumphing  sue- 
cessfdlly  over  nineteen  pages  of  triak  and 
mortifications,  in  small  type,  came  out 
magnificently  in  white  satin  and  the  family 
diamonds  on  page  twenty. 

Thus  it  was  that  Woodbum  Hall,  in 
theory,  had  excited  the  fondest  hopes  and 
anticipations;  and  Woodbum  Hall,  in 
reality,  had  proved  a  fraud,  and  dashed 
them  to  the  ground.  A  respectable,  but 
gloomy-looking  family  residence  at  the  best 
Not  at  idl  the  sort  of  place  which  was 
filled  from  garret  to  cellar  for  the  shootinc, 
and  where  one  might  meet  "Debretts 
Peerage,"  in  knickerbockers,  on  Uie  land- 
ing, and  have  the  House  of  Lords  looking 
in  at  the  schoolroom  window,  in  flannels. 

I  was  young  and  I  was  foolish.  I  am 
now  considerably  older  and  infinitely 
wiser.  With  this  apology,  then,  let  me 
pass  on,  for  I  am  aware  that  I  have  kept 
my  charioteer  ringing  at  the  bell  an  un- 
conscionable time. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Twice  did  my  son  of  Nimshi  tug  at 
the  bell -handle  without  producing  any 
visible  effect.  Just,  however,  as  he  was 
about  to  apply  himself  to  it  for  a  third 
time,  the  portal  opened  suddenly  and 
noiselessly  without  any  warning. 

'*Yer  takes  yer  time  about  it,"  said 
Jehu,  sarcastically. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  bell  ring,"  replied 
the  woman  who  now  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  "but  wasn't  sure,  'cause  master's 
playin'  on  the  pianner,  with  his  feet  on 
the  treadles,  and  I  didn't  know  but  what 
yon  might  be  part  o'  the  toon." 

And  as  she  spoke,  through  the  open  door- 
way there  came  a  gust  of  music,  which 
finally  resolved  itself  into  the  March  from 
"  Tannhsuaer,"  played  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  which  made  me  quake  as  I 
remembered  the  paucity  of  my  own  musical 
attainments.  Fortunately,  my  pupil — for 
there  was  but  one — was  a  little  girl  of 
seven,  whom  I  had  undertaken  to  instruct 


in  the  rudiments  of  English,  French,  music, 
and  drawing,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
pass  muster.  I  was  pretty  confident  about 
the  French  and  drawing,  as  I  had  spent  a 
year  at  school  in  Paris  before  my  fiither 
died,  and  I  had  a  certificate  for  the  other 
accomplishment.  Anyhow,  I  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  rickety  conveyance  in  which  I  had 
traversed  the  intervening  miles  between 
the  village  of  Woodbum  and  Little  Pudsev, 
that  being  the  nearest  station  to  the  HaU. 
I  had  not  as  yet  seen  anything  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  concluded  that  tiie  Hall  lay  on  the 
outskirts;  and  in  this  supposition  I  was 
correct — that  is,  if  a  place  consisting  of  an 
ale-house,  a  dozen  cottages,  and  a  horse- 
trough  can  be  considered  to  possess  out- 
skirts. Talking  of  outskirts,  however, 
reminds  me  of  one  other  thine. 

The  woman  who  held  the  door  open,  in- 
viting me  to  enter,  and  who  seemed  a  cross 
between  a  housekeeper  and  lady's-maid,  was 
of  such  a  thin,  spare  figure,  and,  withal, 
apparently  possessed  of  such  a  distaste  of 
anything  superfluous,  either  of  body  or  ap- 
parel, that  the  rusty  black  silk  in  which  she 
was  arrayed,  might  have  been  made  out  of 
an  umbrella-casa  A  cap  with  a  pink  bow 
was  the  only  sign  of  frivolity  about  her. 

I  entered  the  hall,  which  was  tiled  in 
black  and  white,  and,  as  I  stood  watching 
the  safe  descent  of  pij  luggage  from  the 
roof  of  the  cab,  those  wonderful  strains  of 
music  floated  down  the  staircase  and 
seemed  to  envelope  me  in  a  flood  of 
harmony.  I  could  have  stood  and  listened, 
heedless  of  everything,  had  not  the  lean 
one — whose  name,  on  subsequent  enquiry, 
turned  out  to  be  Martha  Horrocks— ^lesired 
me  to  follow  her  and  superintend  the  dis- 
posal of  my  baggage,  and  remarked  — 
aprc^os-  of  the  smuts  which  adorned  the 
most  prominent  portions  of  my  counte- 
nance— that  I  "  might  like  to  clean  myself 
a  little  before  I  saw  the  missia" 

I  assented,  nothing  loth,  though  full  of 
suppressed  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  my 
employers,  who,  it  had  just  occurred  to 
me,  might  turn  out  to  be  more  interesting 
than,  in  my  temporary  depression,  I  had 
supposed.  Particularly  did  I  desire  to  see 
"the  master,"  the  man  I  had  heard  play- 
ing with  such  remarkable  talent  and  ex- 
pression, and  whose  music,  even  now^ 
penetrated  in  gusts  into  the  small,  but  not 
uncomfortable,  upper  chamber  which  was 
allotted  to  me.  My  previous  experience 
being,  that  everything  which  was  cracked 
and  unpresentable  was  assigned — as  being 
quite  good   enough  —  to  the  governess's 
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room,  I  was  agreeably  sarprised  as  I  washed 
my  hands  in  a  basin  which  matched  the 
ewer,  and  was  not  at  variance  with  the 
soap-dish,  and  twisted  up  my  hair  before  a 
mirror  which  was  not  liable  to  an  action  by 
reason  of  its  libellons  misrepresentations 
of  Ae  human  race. 

My  spirits  were  beginning  to  rise  again ; 
after  all,  I  might  be  very  comfortable  here, 
though  not  in  the  way  I  had  expected,  and 
— one  never  knew  what  mfeht  turn  up ! 

A  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  these 
gratifying,  but  unpraiseworthy,  reflections, 
and  a  voice  informed  me  that  the  "  missis  *' 
was  ready  to  see  me,  after  I  had  partaken 
of  some  refreshment 

Bat  I  preferred  to  get  the  interview 
over  first;  so — stating  falsely  that  I  was 
not  at  all  hungry,  and  would  prefer  to  see 
Mrs.  Wild  at  once,  if  convenient— I  fol- 
lowed the  bony  handmaiden,  who  was 
the  only  individual  connected  with  the 
household  I  had  seen  as  yet,  into  the 
presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  She 
received  me  in  what^  was,  evidently,  the 
drawing-room,  the  chief  and  only  notice- 
able article  of  furniture  in  which  was  a 
magnificent  grand  piano,  by  Erard,  which 
was  standing  open.  There  were  two  people 
in  the  room ;  one,  the  lady  herself,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  another,  a  man,  standing 
with  his  back  to  me  and  looking  out  of 
the  window,  half-hidden  by  the  curtains. 

As  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  I  was  convinced  that  she,  at  any 
rate,  was  a  nonentity.  A  small,  nervous, 
colourlesp,  insignificant  personage,  whose 
fiogers  were  never  still,  but  always  plucking 
at  her  dress,  or  fidgeting  with  a  ribbon,  or 
smoothing  her  lace ;  with  pale,  washed-out 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  perpetually  try- 
ing to  look  over  her  shoulder,  or  round  the 
corner,  at  something  horrible. 

She  welcomed  me  kindly,  but  timidly, 
hoping  I  had  had  a  good  journey,  and 
found  my  room  comfortable,  and  that  I 
should  get  on  well  with  my  pupil,  and  not 
find  her  very  backward  for.  her  age,  and  so 
on,  all  the  time  casting  scared  and  anxious 
glances  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  at 
the  half-concealed  figure  in  the  window. 
At  last,  as  though  in  answer  to  these  mute 
appeals,  he  turned  round  and,  emerging 
from  his  retirement,  abruptly  remarked 
that  his  experience  with  regard  to  the 
child  was,  that  she  was  a  great  deal  too 
forward,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should  do 
my  best  to  correct  this  fault. 


Then,  without  further  parley,  he  strode 
across  the  room  and  disappeared,  turning, 
however,  at  the  door  to  give  an  impressive, 
but  inscrutable,  glance  at  his  wife.  To 
my  surprise — who  had  conjured  up  in  my 
mind,  while  listening  to  his  remarkable 
playing,  a  thin,  dark-haired,  and  benipec- 
tacled  individual,  with  round  'shoulders 
and  sallow  complexion — my  employer  was 
a  tall  and  rather  stout  man,  with  sandy 
hair  and  beard,  and  eyes  which  gave  you 
the  idea  that  he  was  either  near-sighted 
or  indolent,  from  his  keeping  them  half- 
dosed,  gentlemanly,  and  with,  in  spite  of 
his  curt  manner  and  address,  a  remarkably 
agreeable  voice  in  speaking. 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  impression  at  the 
time  of  this,  my  first  interview.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  him ;  something  that  made  you  think 
of  the  man  long  after  he  had  quitted  you, 
and  wonder  what  was  the 'cause  of  the 
impression  which  he  seemed  to  leave  be- 
hind him — a  sort  of  dominating  influence, 
inexplicable,  but  unmistakeable. 

His  wife,  however,  seemed  distinctly  re- 
lieved at  his  absence,  though  she  had  ap- 
peared to  quail  for  a  second  beneath  his 
parting  glance,  as  it  rested  upon  her.  She 
struck  me  as  being  older  than  he,  and  I 
was  also  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  as  by 
a  kind  of  second-sight,  that  she  hsbd  had 
money,  and  he  had  married  her  for  the 
sake  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  had  not  turned 
out  to  be  so  much  as  he  had  expected. 

At  any  rate,  before  I  had  been  half  an 
hoar  in  her  society,  I  was  conscious  of 
feeliog  sorry  for  her,  though  I  did  not 
know  why.  She  seemed  so  nervous  and 
excitable,  starting  when  a  cinder  flevr  oat 
of  the  fire,  and  turning  visibly  paler  when 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  masculine  foot- 
step crunching  on  the  gravel  walk  without 
At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  during  which 
she  rambled  on  in  a  rather  disjointed 
fashion,  hoping  that  I  should  not  find  it 
very  dull,  and  that  Florence  would  be 
good  and  not  give  me  too  much  trouble— 
this  last  more  than  half-doubtfully  •— I 
quitted  her.  She  shook  hands  with  me 
limply,  but  cordially,  and  I  left  her  sittiog 
there  alone  by  the  fire,  with  her  restless 
fingers  twitching  and  pulling  at  her  hand- 
some silk  dress,  alternately  crumpling  and 
smoothing  the  lace  which  trimm^  it,  and 
always  casting  uneasy  glances  over  her 
shoulder,  as  though  afraid  of  what  she 
might  see  there. 
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CHAPTER  VI.      MR    KESTELL  S   PENSIONER. 

No  one  but  Jesse  Yicary  knew  what 
Jesse  Yicary  did  in  his  spare  moments. 
There  was  no  one  in  his  lodgings  who 
cared  to  know  except  'Liza^  and  she  kept 
a  mental  almanack  of  his  comings  and  go- 
inss.  She  did  not  care  what  he  did  oat- 
side;  but  she  liked  to  hear  his  ''Thank 
yon,  'Liza/'  or  to  receive  his  nod  and  smile. 
Jesse  himself  did  not  chronicle  his  own 
doings,  as  some  self  conscioas  folk  are  apt 
to  do.  Not  that  his  mind  was  incapable 
of  reflection;  on  the  contrary,  his  thoughts 
were  his  companions;  bat  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  sentimentalist  about  him. 

He  looked  around  him  and  saw  life  as 
it  was.  He  made  no  Ulusions  about  it; 
having  the  clear,  healthy  instincts  of  a  man 
whose  moral  nature  has  not  been  wilfully 
debased  or  kept  in  a  religious  hothouse. 
He  saw  squalid  poverty ;  he  saw  physical 
waste  and  moral  degradation.  At  times 
he  would  come  in  depressed  from  some 
friendly  visit  to  a  neighbour,  whose  moral 
reform  seemed  hopeless;  but  then  Jesse 
would  lay  hold  again  more  strongly  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and,  on  his 
knees — for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
bat  knew  that  prayer  was  his  only  safe- 
guard— ^he  would  once  more  call  out  in  his 
heart  that  God  was  more  powerful  than 
evil,  for,  somehow,  he  feared  to  dim  th!s 
belief  by  contact  with  darkness. 

Over-cultivation  often  prevents  fructifi- 
cation, and  the  school  that  Jesse  Yicary 
had  been  brorght  up  in  had  certainly  not 


fostered  sentiment  He  could  look  back 
at  his  life  at  the  grammar  school  and  re- 
member with  mingled  shame  and  pleasure 
hard  fights  of  no  mean  order  between  him- 
self and  his  school-fellows,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  insubordination  to  his  teachers, 
tempered  by  fear  of  what  Mr.  KesteU  would 
say  if  he  heard  of  it,  and  whether  he  would 
take  him  away  from  his  only  chance  of 
raising  himself  and  of  getting  knowledge. 
Though  not  more  industrious  than  his 
school-fellows,  Jesse  even  then  craved  for 
knowledge. 

But,  thrown  in  a  small  world  which  is  a 
mimic  of  the  big  world  and  its  attendant 
good  and  evil,  Jesse  could  honestly  look 
back  and  say  that  he  had  never  soiled  his 
conscience  with  deeds  that  would  shun 
the  li^ht  of  day.  He  took  no  credit  to  • 
himself  for  this;  but  it  so  happened 
that  for  a  short  time  the  boy  had  been 
brought  under  the  infiaence  of  a  man 
whose  deep  religious  bearings  had  causeS 
him  to  be  accused  of  slight  derangeme^i^. 
in  his  cerebral  mechanism.  '    ^w 

A  deep  affection,  such  as  will  often  be^ 
found  between  a  pupil  and  bis  teacher, 
sprang  up  between  these  two,  and  Jesse 
never  forgot  the  effect  of  that  intercourse. 
It  was  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to 
him ;  like  the  sound  of  rushing  water  in  a 
desert ;  like  the  cool  draught  to  a  parched 
tongue. 

Jesse  had  never  talked  of  Eichard 
Melton  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Symee. 
The  remembrance  of  that  one  year  of 
friendship  was  something  too  holy  to  men- 
tion, as  was  also  the  grief  when  the  poor 
teacher,  whose  genias  in  book  learning 
was  indisputable,  was  sent  away  because 
the  head-master  of  the  Grammar  School 
found  that  the  queer  f^jj^w  was  gaining 
too  great  an  influence  ovSr  the  boys. 
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Eichard  Melton's  work,  however,  was 
accomplished  as  far  as  concerned  the  poor, 
almost  friendless,  Jesse  Yicary.  The 
world  of  spititaal  power  which  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  ezampled  by  the 
wholly  self  defiying  life  of  the  despised 
schoolmaster,  could  never  again  be  shut 
out  from  this  pnpiL 

Looking  back  on  that  year,  Jesse  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kfchard  Melton 
must  have  experienced  a  great  sorrow  or 
had  a  great  ¥nrong  done  to  him  in  his  life. 
And  yet  he  had  never  mentioned  it  to  his 
boy  friend ;  only  he  had  painted  to  him  the 
pictnre  of  injury  heroically  borne,  so  as  to 
bring  not  crushing  misery  to  the  su£ferer, 
but  great  nobility  of  soul.  "If  only  he 
were  idive  now,"  often  thought  Jesse  in  his 
little  den,  ''he  would  come  here,  and 
would  tell  me  wonderful  things,  and  make 
some  of  the  mysteries  around  me  as  clear 
as  he  did  then.  If  only  I  had  been  older, 
and  could  have  understood  him  better  1" 
But,  alas  1  Eichard  Melton  had  been  run 
over  by  a  train,  shortly  after  his  dismissal, 
in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  line  of  an 
obstruction  put  there  by  some  evil-minded 
person  or  persons  unknown.  "Another 
proof  of  his  craziness,"  the  head-master 
said,  for  the  train  went  over  the  obstruction 
and  e^ao  over  the  body  of  Eichard  Mdton 
without  going  off  the  line.  Jesse  could 
still  remember  the  boyish  grief  he  had 
steered  when  he  heard  the  news ;  how  he 
wotdd  wake  up  night  after  nfght,  seized 
with  the  horrible  nightmare  that  he  was 
trying  to  save  Mr.  Melton  and  was  too 
late,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  an 
a^ony  of  fear  at  having  seen,  with  terrible 
distinctness,  the  two  fiery  eyes  of  the  on- 
coming train  close  upon  him,  which  vision, 
curiously  enough,  occasionally  took  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Kestell's  benign  coun- 
tenance. 

That  phase  had  gone  by  long  ago ;  the 
lapse  of  time  had  softened  the  personal 
grief ;  but  Jesse  had  the  strength  of  noble 
natures,  the  strength  to  remember,  which 
fact  has  not  been  enough  considered  by 
our  philosophers  and  moralists.  Even 
now  at  times,  Yicary,  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  man  that  he  was,  had  a 
nervous,  womanish  dread  of  a  train.  Symee 
had  found  this  out,  and  gently  laughed 
at  him,  or  scolded  him  for  saying  most 
likely  it  was  a  presentiment  of  the  manner 
of  his  death.  In  truth,  it  was  the  strong 
effect  of  those  terrible  nightmares. 

But  besides  arousing  the  power  of 
spuritual  outlook,  it  was  this  same  Eichard 


Melton  who  had  implanted  in  the  boy 
of  no  particular  prospects  that  deep,  in- 
telligent love  of  books  which  had  been 
Jesse's  blessing,  and  also  somewhat  of  a 
curse.  It  mi^e  him  chafe  against  the 
dry  routine  of  his  clerk's  work  at  the 
merchant's  office.  Card  and  Lilley  were 
highly  respectable  coal  merchants;  but 
Yicary's  work  was  as  uninteresting  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  He  knew  he  could 
never  rise  higher,  nor  could  his  salary. 
On  tiie  other  £ind,  if  he  continued  to  give 
satisfaction,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
being  turned  off.  Bat  Yicary  had  had, 
very  conservative  persons  would  perhaps 
think  unfortunately,  the  passion  of  learning 
implanted  by  the  so-called  crazy  usher. 
He  had  taught  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
use  of  the  little  Latin  the  grammar  school 
gave  freely,  if  uninterestuogly.  He  had 
shown  him  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
classic  authors,  and  eagerly  pointed  out  far 
more  than  the  boy  could  then  take  io,  bat 
which  came  back  to  him  at  intervals  like 
the  remembrance  of  dreams. 

Yicary's  mind  became  from  thenceforth 
an  insatiable  devourer  of  all  literary  know- 
ledge. He  had,  moreover,  a  marvellous 
memory,  which  seemed  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty  of  storine  knowledge 
away  till  wanted.  He  wantea  knowledge, 
and  yet  knowledge  seemed  of  little  use  to 
him,  for  Mr.  Kestell  had  procured  him  the 
post  of  office-boy  at  Card  and  Lilley's  with- 
out consulting  him ;  and  herein  London  he 
had  been  ever  since,  rising  from  sweeping 
out  the  office  to  addine  up  tons  of  coak, 
and  balancing  profit  and  loss. 

But  London  offers  great  advantages  to 
book -lovers;  the  free  libraries  and  the 
cheap  bookshops  soon  knew  Yicary's  figure; 
the  devouring  of  books  proceeded  side  by 
side  with  profit  and  loss,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  natura 

Jesse  had,  however,  now  no  thought  of 
change.  He  was  not  enterprising  for  him- 
self as  far  as  money  was  concerned ;  stDl, 
he  was  glad  of  any  extra  work,  not  only 
for  Symee's  sake,  but  also  because  the  work 
might  perhaps  lie  in  a  direction  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  tons  of  coal.  It  was 
this  that  had  made  him  feel  Hoel  Fenner's 
kindness.  After  all  these  dreary  years  a 
new  hope  had  entered  his  soul,  and  he 
thanked  Heaven  for  it.  Only  those  who 
have  been  longing  for  intellectual  sympathy 
or  exchange  of  thought  can  understand  the 
feeling  of  Jesse;  but  not  being  used  to  good 
times,  he  was  half  afraid  of  his  own  joy. 
Symee's  words  came  back  to  him.    Was 
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he  ambitions  f  No.  Or  it  was  only  a 
proper  ambition  snch  as  Mr.  Melton  would 
have  sanctioned.  Outwardly,  he  was  con- 
tented ;  he  had  health,  stren^h,  an  honest 
name,  if  poor,  and  a  love  of  learning. 

Sach  was  Jesse  Yicary  after  Hoel 
Fenner^s  visit ;  he  felt  that  he  had  passed 
a  new  threshold,  and  hope  seemed  then  a 
glorious  figure  leaning  on  the  anchor  which 
was  all  powerful  to  support  her. 

The  next  day  the  new  horizon  made 
everything  appear  bathed  in  sunshine. 
Jesse  felt  an  unusual  spirit  of  reform  take 
possession  of  him.  Nothing  looked  im- 
possible ;  he  even  began  forming  a  plan 
about  the  possibility  of  telling  *L\za,  how 
much  better  she  would  look  without  smuts 
on  her  face,  but  thinking  better  of  this,  he 
decided  he  would  put  off  this  delicate 
mission  till  Symee  should  come  to  live 
with  him.  He  took  up  a  German  book 
before  going  out,  and  found  that  the  sense 
became  clear  to  him.  Everything  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  made  a  bound  in  a  new 
direction ;  everything  looked  plain.  He 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  making  Obed 
Diggings  give  up  invention  and  stick  to 
his  cabinet -making;  he  would  go,  he 
thought,  Uiat  very  evening  to  him  about 
it.  So,  coming  home  from  the  office,  he 
purchased  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  MUly, 
and  when  his  modest  meal  was  finished, 
he  sallied  forth  through  the  dingy  streets. 

Obed  Diggings*  lodgings  were  at  the 
end  of  Gulden  Sparrow  Street,  over  a 
smaD  tobacconist  shop,  and  the  little  front 
room  where  Milly  lay  all  day  on  a  couch 
near  the  window,  was  also  the  dwelling- 
room  of  the  cabinet-maker,  who  had  gone 
down  in  the  world  because  of  his  too 
fertile  imagination  and  his  occasional  in- 
ordinate thirst.  But,  in  his  way,  Obed 
was  a  good  father ;  his  golden  dreams  of 
future  fabulous  fortunes  always  included 
poor  Milly,  who,  having  been  allowed  to 
tumble  downstairs  before  her  bones  were 
sufficiently  hardened  by  use,  had  sustained 
an  injnrv  to  her  spine,  which  made  her  a 
very  useiess  member  of  the  Golden  Sparrow 
community.  Her  mind  had  grown,  how- 
ever, if  her  body  had  never  been  strong. 
She  had  been  able  to  get  about  just  a  litue 
when  they  lived  at  G-rey stone;  but  London 
air  and  the  constant  pressure  of  her  Other's 
erratic  wajrs  had  taken  away  the  little 
strength  she  had  retained.  How  she  hated 
London  I  But  now  they  seemed  settled 
there  till  death.  Obed  had  heard  of  good 
work  near  Golden  Sparrow  Street,  and  in 
one  of  his  moments  of  hope  had  left  Grey- 


stone,  and  all  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  had  dragged  his  only  child  to  her 
present  quarters. 

But  Milly  did  not  complain,  she  only 
longed. 

When  Jesse's  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  Milly's  pale  cheeks  flushed.  Down 
at  Greystone  she  could  never  have  seen 
him,  so  she  said  that  partly  made  up  for 
town  life. 

Her  father  was  loudly  talking  and  ges- 
ticulating to  an  acquaintance  this  evening. 
Each  one  fancied  himself  the  genius  and 
his  companion  the  fool ;  so  no  wonder  it 
sounded  as  if  they  were  having  words, 
whilst,  in  fact,  each  was  trying  to  make 
the  other  see  that  he  had  better  own  ti^at 
his  rampart  was  indefensible ;  but  this,  as 
we  know,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  expected 
of  our  adversary. 

Jesse  Yicary's  entrance  happily  stopped 
the  discussion  for  a  little.  Milly  heaved 
a  little  sigh  of  relief,  though  without 
stopping  her  delicate  wool  crochet,  a 
labour  she  sold  to  the  West  End  shops  for 
ridiculous  prices,  this  work  being  now  as 
little  profitable  as  the  wool  which  origi- 
nally ornamented  the  back  of  the  sheep. 

Obed  jumped  up  to  welcome  his  visitor. 
He  was  very  hospitable,  and  would  smoke 
and  drink  his  last  penny  with  a  friend. 
Fortunately  for  him,  from  motives  of 
economy,  Jesse  did  neither. 

"  That's  right  now,  Jesse,  my  lad.  Glad 
to  see  you.  Toull  come  and  settle  between 
us.  Here's  Mr.  Joe  Button  says  that  a 
man,  who  has  not  been  a  miner,  can  never 
make  any  inventions  for  mines  that  will 
hold  water.  Now  I  say  that  he's  wrong, 
quite  wrong.  We  want  to  get  the  water 
out  of  the  mines!"  Obed  brought  his 
fist  down  on  the  table  and  made  the 
glasses  rattle.  "Why,  don't  you  re- 
member that  lantern  of  mine,  Jesse,  which 
I  worked  at  last  year  1  If  I  had  finished  it, 
why  you'd  never  have  heard  of  another 
explosion  in  those  rascally  mines,  and  yet 
I've  never  been  down,  nor  never  mean  to 
go  down,  a  mine.  It's  the  brain  that's 
wanted,  not  the  blacking  of  one's  clothes, 
as  you  seem  to  think,  Mr.  Button." 

Jesse,  smiling,  cast  a  look  at  Mr.  Button, 
and  decided  that  he,  too,  belonged  to  the 
class  that  had  been  better  off.  Golden 
Sparrow  Street  was  full  of  such  people,  and 
some  of  the  men  had  as  keen  and  clever  in- 
tellecte  as  you  could  wish  to  find  when — 
yes,  when  the  demon  left  them  alone. 

Mr.  Joe  Button's  face  spdce  of  mental 
capacity;  but  spoke  also  of  drink.    The 
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oppieaaed  look  in  his  ejee,  the  khaking 
handB,  the  sadden  flashes  of  wit,  and  the 
as  sudden  dnll  moments,  when  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  took  in  all  that  was 
said,  maiked  him  out  as  a  man  already  far 
advanced  on  the  downward  path  which 
leads  to  hell  upon  earth.  Mr.  Button 
(poke  ftocd  EDftli»b,  was  better  educated 
than  Obcd  Diggings,  though  cextainly  less 


inyentiye  ;  but  he  had  none  of  that  child- 
like confidence  and  openness  of  purpose 
which  attracted  one  to  the  cabinetmaker 
in  spite  of  bis  conceit,  or,  shall  we  call  it, 
belief  in  himself. 

^*'It's  not  any  use  a  man  that  has  never 
been  in  the  bosom  of  a  mine  saving  he  can 
understand  what  is  wanted,"  said  Mr. 
Button,  addressing  Jesse,  as  more  likely  to 
be  sane  on  ttie  subject  of  safety-lamps. 
*'  I  was  overseer  for  ten  years,  up  in  the 
North,  to  a  men  that  understood  more 
than  most  land  folk ;  and  jet  even  he  made 
mistakes  at  times." 

**That  was  a  good  berth,  I  should 
think,"  said  JesEe,  cheerfully,  as  he  crossed 
the  room  to  give  Milly  the  flowers  he  had 
bought  for  her.  "  Have  you  left  it,  sir,  or 
are  you  only  on  a  visit  to  Golden  Sparrow 
Street  r' 

''Gall  it  the  Estate,  Jesse,  my  lad ;  call 
it  Golden  Sparrow  Estate.  All  the  street 
belongs  to  one  of  your  close-fisted  money- 
getting  villains,"  put  in  Obed,  hotly,  "who 
sends  round  his  ugly-faced  collector  for  the 
rents  as  if  money  was  the  sole  object  of 
man !  Tou  know  the  fellow  we  call  Baggy 
Bob,  eh,  Jeese)  Last  time  he  called  I 
was  busy  with  that  frame  you  saw,  and 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  about  rent. 
Wdl,  he  was  as  impertinent  as " 

"Never  mind  all  about  that,  father," 
put  in  Milly.  *'  Can't  you  give  Mr.  Vicary 
a  chair)  Just  look  at  these  fiowers  he's 
given  me." 

Mr.  Joe  Button  eyed  the  young  clerk 
with  his  dull  eyes  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
place  him  in  a  catalogue  he  kept  for  all  the 
human  beings  he  met,  and  the  look,  besides 
being  dull  and  heavy,  was  also  envious. 
Joe  Button  remembered  himself  when  he 
too  was  capable  of  becoming  an  honoured 
and  respected  member  of  society ;  but  he, 
like  many  of  us,  had  failed  on  the  way, 
and,  whilst  he  blamed  others  for  the 
failures,  in  his  own  heart  he  was  honest 
enough  to  know  be  had  only  to  blame 
himcelf. 

Obed  never  blamed  himself  or  others, 
having  a  happy  unconsciousness  of  failure ; 
but,  to  make  up  for  this  self-deceit^  Obed 


never  envied  the  embodiment  of  his  might- 
have-beens. 

"I  don't  see,"  answered  Mr.  Button, 
still  eyeing  Jesse,  "  I  don't  see  that  a  rent 
collector  has  to  be  blamed  for  doing  Mb 
duty.  That's  what  England  expects  of  us 
aU.  Indeed,  I'm  thinking  of  going  into 
the  coUeoting  business  myself.  I've 
thought  of  tax  collecting ;  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  varied  enough.  I'd  prefer  the 
private  business;  I  never  did  like  befog 
mixed  up  with  the  (rovernment." 

Mr.  Button  did  not  mention  that  the 
reason  of  his  being  disinclined  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  was  that  his  testimonials  were 
much  too  vaguely  worded  to  be  of  much 
use  for  a  pubUc  lif  a 

"  I  must  say,"  replied  Jesse,  feeling  he 
must  make  a  remark,  though  he  would 
have  preferred  Mr.  Button's  room  to  his 
company,  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  col- 
lector of  money.  In  the  first  place  I 
should  not  like  to  do  my  duty  in  getting 
it  out  of  people  who  were  unwillfog  to 
give  it  to  me;  and  then — well^^  I  don't 
know,"  he  added  laughingly,  "if  I  were 
very  hard  up  I  don't  know  whether  the 
sight  of  gold  that  wasn't  mine  would  give 
me  much  pleasure." 

"And,  during  those  ten  years,"  con- 
tinued Obed,  still  running  on  his  own 
genius,  "  did  you  ever  try  to  improve  the 
safety -lamp,  Mr.  Button)  I'm  sure  I'd 
have  taken  out  several  patents.  You  see 
the  ideas  are  all  so  numerous  in  my  mind 
that  out  they  will  come,  like  flour  from  a 
sack  that's  too  full     It's  wonderful  1 " 

Mr.  Button  took  his  glass  of  beer  and 
fixed  his  eye  on  Obed  as  he  swallowed  it 
down,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  That  man's  a 
wonderful  fooL"  He  only  answered  him 
when  he  put  down  the  glass. 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  busy  in  a  better 
way,  and  my  chief  was  particular,  though 
kind  enough.  I've  nothing  to  sav  against 
him  as  a  master.  It's  what  he  left  undone 
that  I  found  fault  with  more,  not  what  he 
did." 

"And  what  was  that)"  said  Obed. 
'?  Wouldn't  try  your  new  steam-valve,  or 
something  like  that  t  I  find  men  are  as 
suspicious  as  rats  with  poison;  they  won't 
try  it;  which  aggravates  the  feelings  of 
those  as  lay  the  poison  about" 

'*  It  was  nothing  of  that  sort,"  said  Mr. 
Button,  contemptuously,  filling  his  glass 
again — "nothing.  I'm  sure  the  master 
wouldn't  have  stood  inventions.  He  was 
always  saying,  *  Be  cautious,  Button;  there 
must  be  no  explosions  here,  remember ;  I 
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should  never  forgive  myself  if  the  men 
suffered.'  No,  he  wm  tender-hearted— too 
tender-hearted.  I  don't  hold  by  sofc 
hearts  in  a  man's  bosom;  that's  for  the 
ladies.  He  was  not  mean,  either ;  but,  after 
all  my  long,  faithful  service,  he  refused  me 
a  character  such  as  I  thought  necessary  for 
my  future.  He  owes  me  a  character,  that's 
what  Mr.  EesteU  does." 

Jesse  was  struck  by  the  name,  and  also 
he  could  not  refrain  a  smile,  which  he  hid 
by  turning  away,  before  he  said  : 

"Mr.  KestelU  That's  not  a  common 
nama     Was  he  the  owner  of  the  mine  9 " 

Obed  and  his  daughter  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Button's  character,  but  they  knew  well 
the  name  of  Kestell,  so  both  looked 
interested. 

"  He  was  the  owner  of  the  land  first, 
and  of  the  mine  afterwards.  It  was  one 
of  those  lucky  hits  which  don't  come  often. 
He  must  have  bought  the  land  cheap.  It 
went  through  two  or  three  hands  before ; 
I  don't  remember  the  names  of  them.  I 
was  a  native  of  the  place,  so  I  ought  to 
know  about  it  from  the  beginning.  But^ 
gracious  me,  I  never  thought  what  that 
bit  of  land  was  worth,  or  I  would  have 
kept  it  myself.  In  those  days  my  father 
and  I  were  big  fools.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing that  turns  one's  stomach  more  than 
seeing  a  man  walk  into  someQiing  of  un- 
common value  without  any  trouble.  Lord ! 
what  sums  he's  made  from  that  mine.  Of 
course  now  it's  not  so  good  as  it  was; 
trade's  gone  to  the  dogs.  But  Mr.  Kestell 
ought  not  to  complain." 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  left  off  that 
work)"  said  Obed  Diggings,  eyeing  hia 
friend. 

"  A  year  or  two — ^yes,  twa  And,  as  I 
said  before,  I  don't  complain  of  what  Mr. 
Kestell  did.  He  recognised  my  value,  for 
he  gave  me  a  pension;  but  he  wouldn't  put 
enough  down  in  writing.  A  pension  is  no 
use  to  a  man  whose  energy  is  not  gone ; 
you  see,  he  prefers  work." 

*' Perhaps  it's  your  Mr.  Kestell,"  said 
Obed ;  and  Jesse  noted  at  once,  nor  indeed 
was  he  surprised  at  noting,  the  suspicious 
gleam  in  Mr.  Joe  Button's  face. 

"It's  Kestell  of  Grey  stone  they  call  him 
If  it's  yours  or  not}  I'm  not  complaining  of 
him,  except  that  he  was  too  soft ;  a  chicken 
heart  is  good  to  make  chicken-broth  for 
invalids,  it's  not  much  good  for  men." 

Soon  after  this  speech,  however,  Mr. 
Button  took  his  departure,  and  Jesse  was 
not  sorry. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kestell  has 


pensioned  a  rogue,"  said  Obed,  who  could 
not  forgive  his  visitor's  scornful  remarks 
about  his  inventions.  "He  came  to  me 
about  some  business,  and  was  recommended 
to  me  by  people  who  knew  I  was  clever  in 
most  lines.  But  I  think  I  could  patent 
that  rogue,  Jesse,  my  lad,  and  no  one 
would  wish  to  steal  him  from  me." 

"You've  often  said  how  kind  Mr. 
Kestell  was^  Mr.  Yicary,"  said  Milly,  glad 
to  be  again  a  recognised  unit  in  the  room ; 
"  and  that  is  a  proof  of  it ;  he  coiddn't 
guess  you  would  ever  meet  this  Mr.  Button, 
could  he)" 

"That  he  couldn't!  I  expect  that  his 
overseer  became  too  fond  of  the  bottle,  so, 
instead  of  a  false  character,  he  gave  him  a 
pension.  You  see  he  wouldn't  be  unjust 
to  another  employer,  and  yet  wouldn't  let 
the  man  starve.  I  did  once  hear  he  had 
made  money  by  some  mining  property ;  but 
I  never  knew  any  particulara  One  never 
hears  Mr.  Kestell  talk  of  his  good  deeds," 

"  I  expect  you've  done  more  for  your- 
self than  ever  Mr.  Kestell  did  for  you ) " 
said  Obed.  '^It's  wonderful  the  difference 
there  is  in  human  stuffs;  some  will  turn 
into  good  patents,  and  some  are  quite 
worthless  inventions." 

"Not  worthless,"  said  Jesse,  "don't 
say  that^  Mr.  Diggings.  If  I  were  to  think 
so,  it  would  take  away  so  much  of  the 
joy  of  living;  and  just  now  everything 
seems  to  be  bright  No,  no,  not  worthless ; 
I  don't  believe  Grod  ever  loved  a  worthless 
world." 

Obed  shook  his  head ;  his  religion  dated 
back  a  long  way,  and  stopped  soon  after. 

"I'm  not  going  to  bring  out  a  theo- 
logical patent  as  you  could  do,  Jesse — ^no, 
but  I  go  about  a  good  deal,  and  see  much 
more  worthless  than  good  stuff.  But 
just  talk  a  bit  to  Milly,  and  TU  fetch  the 
frame.  Why,  it's  vastly  improved  since 
you  saw  it.    You'll  see  it  is." 

When  Obed  was  gone  to  his  o#n 
workshop,  Jesse  seemed  to  throw  off  a 
momentary  sadness  that  had  come  over 
him.  Milly  was  still  occasionally  smelling 
her  flowers.  She  was  so  grateftd  to  Jesse 
for  his  thought  of  her,  and  yet  did  not 
know  how  to  express  her  gratitude. 

"It  makes  me  think  of  the  country," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  "and  of  the 
things  you  tell  me  of  Bushbrook.  You 
know  I  never  got  further  than  the  village 
but  once,  when  our  Rector's  wife  drove  me 
to  the  farm  at  Bushbrook ;  but  it's  like  a 
dream  to  me  now.  I  remember  nothing 
but  the  water.    Sometimes,  when  it's  very 
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hot  here^  I  think  of  that  beaatifnl  water 
tai  it  gets  almost  cooL" 

'^I  wish  I  had  your  power  of  making 
wishes  come  tme/'  said  JessOi  smilins. 

"Bat  not  all  of  them.  When  father 
talks  as  he  did  Jost  now,  I  want  to  say 
something,  and  I  get  angry.  There's  a 
meetbg  to-night  at  the  *  Golden  Sparrow/ 
and  Tom  Novis  is  going  to  talk." 

Tom  Novis  was  a  man  who  lectured  on 
religion  or  non-religion.  He  also  came 
round  with  infidel  tracts,  and,  among  his 
friends,  was  considered  a  smart  fellow,  and 
one  who  knew  something.  Jesse  also  knew 
him  slightly. 

^'I  dare  sav  he  means  to  do  good,"  said 
Jesse,  thooghtfolly.  "He  comdn't  take 
so  much  trouble  to  do  harm.  Bat  he 
hasn't  really  gone  into  things;  one  soon 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  Imowledge.  I 
expect,  Milly,  he's  not  yet  felt  the  want  of 
sometiiing  above  himself;  bat  there  are 
many  who  might  know  more,  and  yet  do 
the  same  thing." 

"  It's  all  I  have,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  think  Grod  has  wanted  me  to 
lie  here  because  He  sees  it's  good  for  me ; 
and  if  they  took  that  from  me  what  would 
they  leave  me  1  That  and  your  visits,"  she 
added,  more  cheerfully,  "and  the  books 
you  lend  me,  though  I  can't  understand 
them  aU." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  choose  them  properly 
for  you;  but  I'm  getting  to  know  your 
taste  better." 

In  truth,  Jesse  was  very  ignorant  about 
the  opposite  sex,  as  most  men  with  a  few 
exceptions  are,  even  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge. 

"But,  Milly,  I  have  a  piece  of  good 
news,  which  I  have  kept  for  you,  because 
you  will  be  glad.  I  said  to  myself  you 
shall  be  the  first  to  hear  it" 

The  bright  blush  told  of  Milly's  pleaaore, 
but  she  guessed  it  only  too  easily. 
••They've  given  you  a  holiday  % " 
"  Yes ;  I  was  to  have  it  in  December, 
but  the  other  clerk  has  olBered  to  change ; 
it's  more  convefiient  to  him ;  and  I'm  to 
have  my  ten  days  in  a  week's  time.  Only 
think  of  that,  Milly,  in  this  glorious 
weather.  Fancy  striding  up  to  'Crow's 
Nest,'  and  roaming  about  the  pools,  and 
climbing  the  Beacon,  and  going  mOes  and 
miles  over  the  forest" 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Milly,  so  unselfish 
that  she  would  not  even  say  how  much 
she  would  miss  him.  "  I  wonder  if,  some 
day,  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  there,  too. 
But  when  you  talk  I  can  see  it  aU." 


"And  there's  something  else,  Milly. 
I've  got  a  new  friend,  and  he  has  brought 
me  some  work,  work  after  my  own 
heart." 

"That's  Mr.  Penner  you  told  me  about" 

"  Yes,  and  he  came  himself  to  pay  me  a 
visit ;  and,  what  is  nicer,  he  had  just  been 
to  Bushbrook  and  talked  about  it" 

"  And  you'll  lodge  at  the  Farm,  and  see 
your  sister  often  % " 

"Yes,  as  often  as  Mrd.  Kestell  wffl  let 
her  out  She's  a  dreadfully  exacting 
person ;  but  then  Symee  never  complains, 
because  of  Mr.  Eestell's  kindness.  You 
see  the  sort  of  man  he  is  from  that  Bffr. 
Button's  story." 

"You  deserve  all  your* pleasure,"  she 
said  from  her  heart ;  "you're  always  doing 
sometlung  for  other  people." 

"  Nonsense  1  Why  you  would  do  the 
same  for  your  friends,  and  aren't  you  one 
of  my  friends  f" 

Milly  shook  her  head. 

"You're  ever  so  different,  somehow." 

"  A  working-man,  that's  all--not  an  in- 
ventor," added  Jesse,  nniling,  as  Obed 
Diggings  came  back,  carrying  ms  last  effort 
of  genius  with  great  pride  and  care  in  his 
hands. 


THE  RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAIN& 

From  the  scrubby  copsewood,  that 
spreads  in  clusters  along  the  western 
frontier  of  Manitoba  to  \te  towering  ram- 
parts of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  fortynhith  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
which  runs  its  invisible  line  through  dreary 
plains  devoid  of  human  life,  to  the  moss- 
grown  desolation  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
stretches  a  vast  wilderness  known  as  the 
North-West  Territory  of  Canada,  a&d  once 
the  exclusive  hunting  and  trading  ground 
of  the  hardy  exiles  who  were  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Me^ 
chant  Adventurers,  trading  from  England 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  I  call  it  a  wilderness 
advisedly.  For  it  is  of  such  immense 
extent  that  the  thin  line  of  settlement 
which  does  exist,'  along  the  Canadian 
Pacific  RaOway  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  does  not  ameliorate  the 
prevailing  solitude  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  It  is  but  like  ^e  filmy  and 
almost  invisible  thread  from  a  spider's  web 
upon  a  wall,  that  thin  belt  across  the 
almost  incomprehensible  area  of  two  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
And,  be  it  known,  people  who  cross  these 
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plama  in  Pallman  cais  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver  obtain  only  a  mere  glimpse  of 
them  from  the  shore,  as  it  were,  of  the 
pndrie  sea.  And  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  decade,  the  trapper  of  the 
Fur  Oompanies,  and  the  IndiaD,  alone 
roamed  over  this  ocean  of  vegetation; 
and  the  log-built  forts  and  canvas  tents 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  dotted 
its  surface,  far  apart. 

These  scarlet-coated  Biders  of  the  Plains, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  held  the 
hordes  of  warlike  savages  in  check,  and 
keep  from  them  the  firewater  of  the  pale- 
faces. 

The  second  rebellion  of  Louis  David  Biel 
burst  out,  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano, 
in  1885,  and  was  quelled,  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  by  the 
Dominion  Grovemment.  An  army  of 
Canadian  Militia  was  poured  into  the 
disaffected  districts,  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  garrisons  of  Police,  which  body, 
after  this,  was  increased  to  one  thousand 
men;  and  no  Indian  was  permitted  to 
leave  his  reserve  without  a  pass  signed 
by  the  resident  Agents  which  privilege  is 
only  granted  on  a  sufficient  reason  being 
given. 

It  is  with  this  force  of  guardians  of  the 
peace  that  I  wish  to  deal  in  this  brief 
paper.  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  its 
ranks  for  three  years  and  a  half,  so  I  may 
be  supposed  to  have  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

Ine  discipline  of  this  body  of  men  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  cavalry  corps 
at  home,  but  the  organisation  is  some- 
what different ;  and  the  drill,  in  field  move- 
ments, is  based  on  that  of  mounted  infantry. 
The  whole  is  under  the  command  of  a 
Commissioner,  with  an  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner holding  the  relative  rank  of  Colonel 
and  lieutenant-Colonel  respectively.  The 
control  of  the  Force  rests  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
and  the  Interior,  who  direct  its  affairs  from 
Ottawa.  Thus,  it  is  civil  in  its  primary 
constitution,  though  military  in  its  com- 
ponent elements.  There  are  ten  divisions, 
or  troops ;  and  each  is  commanded  by  a 
Saperintendeni  The  Inspecting-Super- 
intendent  ranks  as  Major.  Each  troop 
has  its  complement  of  subaltern  officers, 
known  as  Inspectors ;  and  also  the  neces- 
sary non-commic»ioned  officers — sergeant- 
major,  staff'-sergeants,  sergeants,  and 
corporals.  The  privates  are  constables, 
with  the  powers  of  such,  in  any  part  of 
Canada.     A  supply  of  transport  waggons 


is  attached  to  each  division;  a«  owing  to 
the  country  in  which  the  duty  is  performed 
being  uninhabited  for  the  most  part,  this  is 
indispensable.  The  stations,  at  which  are 
the  head- quarters  of  the  various  divisions, 
are  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  From  the  wooded  Saskatchewan, 
the  ''rapid-flowing''  Eissaskatchewan  of 
the  red  man,  to  Uie  wild  frontier  region 
adjacent  to  the  States ;  from  the  fertile 
farms  that  line  the  limit  of  Manitoba  to 
the  glacier  peaks  and  rolling  foot-hills  of 
the  Eockies,  are  scattered,  at  intervals,  the 
barracks  and  camps  of  the  Mounted 
Police. 

Begina  is  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Territories ;  situated  about  half-way 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  mountains. 
Here  is  established  the  Depdt-Troop,  with 
the  head-quarter  offices  and  staff*.  The 
detachments,  stationed  at  different  points 
along  the  railway,  are  supplied  from  this 
division.  Here  the  recruits  are  received, 
and  put  through  a  proper  course  of  mounted 
and  dismounted  driU.  Wh«i  they  are 
reported  efficient,  and  disnussed,  they  are 
drafted  off  to  the  different  outposts.  The 
term  of  service  is  for  five  years;  but  a 
man  may  purchase  his  discharge  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions.  Each 
trooper,  or  constable,  on  joining,  receives 
a  splendid  kit,  including  every  requisite, 
free.  The  rations  are  excellent  and 
abundant;  and,  when  serving  on  the 
prairie,  during  the  summer,  an  extra  half- 
ration  is  issued  to  every  unit.  This  is 
superabundance ;  so  much  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  every  month,  there  remains  a 
surplus,  which  is  generally  exchanged  for 
luxuries  for  the  mess.  The  uniform  is 
scarlet  jacket  or  tunic,  blue 'cloth  riding- 
breeches  with  yellow  stripe,  and  long 
boots  and  spurs.  A  white  helmet,  and 
cavalry  forage-cap  with  yellow  band,  is  the 
summer  head-dress ;  replaced  in  winter  by 
a  cap  of  black  sealskin,  with  yellow  bu^by- 
bag.  In  addition  to  the  regulation-cloak  and 
cape,  an  overcoat  of  buffalo-fur  was  served  out 
in  my  time ;  but,  owing  to  this  magnificent 
animal  having  become  almost  extinct,  a 
substitute  is  now  provided.  The  Indian 
moccasin,  with  two  pairs  of  socks  and  one 
pair  of  long  stockings,  cover  the  feet  in 
winter,  in  lieu  of  boots,  as  the  latter  im- 
pede the  circulation,  and  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  the  excessive  cold. 

Sometimes^  but  not  often,  the  thermo- 
meter descends  to  sixty  degrees  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  On  one  exceptional  oc- 
casion a  party  of  us  encamped  at  night — 
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on  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of  December^ 
1881 — on  the  Great  Salt  Flaini,  en  roate 
to  the  SMkatchewan,  when  the  in&tm- 
ment  registered  ninety-four  degrees  of 
frost  1 

The  arms  are  a  Winchester  repeatine 
carlnne  and  heavy  Enfield  revolver;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  the  sergeants  wear 
swords.  The.  horses  are  the  native 
bronchos — wiry,  game,  indefatigablOi  and 
superior  to  every  other  class  for  the  work 
required.  The  Galifornian  saddle,  with 
broad  wooden  stirrups,  is  used,  as  being 
most  suitable  for  long  rides  across  the 

Erairie.  But  no  extended  journeys  can 
e  undertaken  in  the  saddle  in  winter, 
therefore,  distant  marches  are  made  with 
Bleighs. 

A  Troop  is  divided  between  Maple  Greek 
and  Medicine  Hat,  both  stations  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  to  the  west  of 
Segina,  and  within  the  iufluence  of  the 
Chinook  winds,  which  render  the  winters 
very  much  more  endurable.  These  are 
warm  breezes  blowing  from  the  Pacific 
periodically,  through  the  clefts  in  the 
mountain  barrier,  and,  under  their  balmy 
breath,  the  robe  of  snow  vanishes  as  if 
by  magic  This  troop  moves  south,  to  the 
International  Boundary,  every  year,  as 
soon  as  spring  begins  to  break  through  the 
rigid  bonds  of  winter.  B  Troop,  which 
enjoys  the  oomfoits  of  winter  quarters  at 
Begina^  also  goes  under  canvas  for  the 
summer  on  the  frontier.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  this,  from  Manitoba  to  British 
Columbia,  is  patrolled  during  the  open 
season  by  A,  B,  H,  and  K  Troops,  which 
have  permanent  camps  established  and  out- 
posts thrown  out  its  entire  length.  This 
system  in  a -great  measure  prevents  the 
smuggling  of  stock — cattle  and  horses — 
upon  which,  there  is  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  into  Canadian  teni- 
tory.  Whiskey,  too,  is  contraband,  the 
prohibition  being  for  the  welfare  of  the 
aborigines.  Horse  thieves  and  desperadoes, 
from  the  lawless  regions  of  Dakota  and 
Montana,  often  try  to  run  the  blockade 
with  booty.  This  cordon  also  acts  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  American  Indians,  of 
whom  there  are  large  reservations  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  turbid-rolling 
Missouri  C  Troop  occupies  the  fort  at 
Battleford,  a  small  town  at  the  junction 
of  the  Battle  River  and  the  North 
Saskatchewan.  This  settlement  was 
sacked  and  partly  burnt  by  the  redskins 
in  1885. 

There  was  formerly  an  outpost  — the 


"Ultima  Thule"  of  soldiermg— at  Fort 
Pitt,  to  the  west;  but  the  garrison  were 
obliged  to  retreat  from  the  overwhelming 
swarms  of  Crees,  under  Big  Bear.  This 
they  did  in  plucky  style,  enduring  terrible 
su£ferings,  running  a  leaky  scow  down  the 
river  among  whirling  ice -blocks,  and 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  bluffs  on  the 
northern  shore. 

In  the  Eagle  Hills,  near  to  Battleford,  is 
a  powerful  reservaof  Stonies — Assiniboines 
of  the  Plains.  D  Troop  is  in  British 
Columbia,  at  Tobacco  Plains^  up  the 
Kootenai  Biver,  among  the  Kootenai  and 
Shuswap  Indians;  the  former  of  which 
rather  alarmed  the  white  settlers  a  few 
i^ears  ago.  £  Troop  is  stationed  in 
barracks  at  Calgary — eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles  west  of  Winnipeg — the 
mostprosperous  and  go-ahead  city  in  the 
Far  West^  and  the  capital  of  the  provifiiooal 
district  of  Alberta  This  is  the  garden  of 
the  Territory,  and  the  favourite  post  in 
the  corps.  Around,  in  the  curving  valleys 
of  long  grass,  are  many  large  cattle- 
ranches;  uie  streets  are  alive  with  swag- 
gering cowboys  in  huge  sombreros  and 
fringed  "  shaps ; "  and  me  reserve  of  that 
magnificent  race,  the  Blackfeet,  is  not  far 
off*.  F  Troop  is  exiled  at  Prince  Albert, 
a  large  settlement  isolated  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
north  of  Qu'Appelle.  Forty-five  miles  to 
the  south-west,  on  the  south  branch,  is 
Batoche,  a  colony  of  French  half-breeds, 
who  migrated  here  from  the  Bed  Biver 
after  BiePs  fiasco  at  Fort  Garry.  Here 
the  rebel  leader  committed  the  fir&t 
overt  act  of  his  second  rising,  and  es- 
tablished his  base  of  operations.  General 
Middleton,  with  a  strong  column,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  had  four  days'  fifihting 
before  he  carried  this  place,  defended  as  it 
was  with  the  most  cunningly-devised  rifle- 
pits. 

Far-away  Edmonton  and  Fort  Sas- 
katchewan are  the  quarters  of  G  Troop. 
These  are  at  the  head  waters  of  the  mighty 
river,  in  a  lonely  land,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  unknown  region  of  Athabasca,  and  the 
gateway  to  that  marvellous  vsJley  of  a 
future  "  boom,"  the  Peace  River.  H  Troop 
is  at  Fort  Madeod,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Bockies,  in  the  extreme  south-west 
comer  of  the  Territory.  Here  the  fierce 
bands  of  the  Bloods  and  Piegans  need  a 
strong  hand  to  hold  them  in ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions^  they  generally  ride  forth 
each  succeeding  spring  on  marauding  ex- 
peditions, directed  principally  against  the 
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equine  property  of  their  soathem  neigh- 
bours ;  for  there  are  branches  of  the  same 
tribes  over  in  Montana.  E  Troop  ramains 
at  Lethbridge^  a  new  mining  town,  fifty 
miles  from  Madeod,  where  there  are  im- 
portant coal-fields. 

Sach,  in  bare  ontline,  is  the  distribntion 
of  this  force,  whose  motto  is  "Maintien  le 
Droit,"  and  in  whose  ranks  are  ''  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  mea"  Their  entire  time 
is  spent  in  the  ardnoas  dnties  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  life  is  hard  and  lonely, 
especially  in  the  long  winters,  when  lake 
and  stream  are  locked  in  the  stem  grasp 
of  ice,  and  the  howling  blizzards  sweep  in 
deathly  riot  across  the  frozen  wastes.  It 
is  a  rongh  life,  too ;  and  the  long  rides 
over  the  endless  plains^  on  the  trail  of 
thieving  redskins,  tax  a  man's  physical 
endurance  to  the  ntmost.  The  camps 
along  the  frontier  in  summer  are  simply 
hot-beds  of  "ennui;"  the  blazing  sun 
beats  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  with  torrid 
heat  upon  the  arid,  glaring  prairie;  the 
mosquitoes  swarm  from  the  sluggish  creeks; 
and  the  long  days  in  the  saddle,  out  on 
the  wide  desert  of  grey  and  withered 
grass,  are  wearisome,  and  wearing  to  the 
spirit  beyond  all  words.  Game  is  scarce 
on  these  forlorn  steppes,  in  places.  The 
buffalo  no  longer  shakes  the  earth  in 
herds  of  thonsands^  and  only  antelope  and 
jamping-deer  fall  a  prey  to  the  rifl<».  In 
the  fall,  however,  much  prairie  chicken  and 
duck  may  be  bagged.  But  there  is  no  life 
in  this  wilderness.  AH  is  hushed,  save 
when  the  awful  stillness  that  reigns  at 
night  is  broken  by  the  unearthly  ^rieks 
and  demon  laughter  of  the  coyote. 

Now  and  then  some  lodges  of  roving 
Sioux  may  be  pitched  near  a  solitary  out- 
poBt ;  but  there  is  no  other  society.  The 
Sioux  are  simply  refugees  from  the  United 
States;  and,  not  having  signed  any  treaty, 
are  not  confined  to  reserves.  And  the  only 
parts  where  the  homestead  of  the  pioneer 
may  be  met  with,  like  outlying  picqaets  in 
advance  of  the  army  of  settlement,  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  railway,  on  the  confines  of 
Manitoba,  in  the  glorious  ranching  country 
to  the  West,  and  around  the  three  towns — 
or  rather  villages — of  Edmonton,  Battle- 
ford,  and  Prince  Albert:  seven  days' 
march  from  the  connecting-link  with  civili- 
sation. 

The  life  of  both  officers  and  troopers  is 
one  of  constant  uncertainty,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  often  mooned  away  in 
a  solitude  as  trying  as  that  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  the  king  of  hermits. 


TWO  DAYS  IN  CANTON. 

SECOND  DAY, 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
receiving  many  a  hint  from  our  captain, 
who,  compass  in  hand,  is  fond  of  rambling 
alone  through  the  mazy  city,  we  start  with 
worthy  Ah  Gum  for  more  serious  business, 
and  provide  ourselves  with  lunch,  to  be 
independent.  Passing  through  streets 
that  we  recognise  from  time  to  time,  we 
enter  a  road  leading  past  the  Bomm 
GatholicOathedral — a  massivegranite  build- 
ing not  yet  quite  complete,  but  already  in 
use;  and  we  learn  that  a  claim  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built  is  being  put  forward,  as  they  say  that 
the  term  for  which  it  was  yielded  to  the 
French  has  expiree!.  There  is  trouble  in 
store  for  this  cathedral. 

And  now,  passing  under  a  heavy  gate- 
way in  the  wall,  separating  the  old  city 
from  the  new,  our  bearers  carry  us  up  a 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  to  an  old  building 
surmounting  the  arch.  This  building  con- 
tains the  famous  water-clock,  a  series  of  cop- 
per vessels,  one  below  the  other,  the  water 
dripping  from  each  to  each,  the  lower  con- 
taining a  float,  which,  by  its  rising  through 
a  hole  in  the  cover,  records  the  time  of  day. 
Twice  a  day  an  attendant  winds  the  clock 
by  filling  the  top  vessel  from  the  bottom 
one  and  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  up 
for  evaporation.  This  clock  has  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  only  one  in  the 
world  which  has  gone  for  six  hundred  years 
and  has  never  told  the  correct  time  yet. 
The  old  building  is  also  used  as  a  store- 
house for  public  documents,  some  of  which 
are  printed  in  a  clumsy  press  in  the  room 
at  the  back  of  the  clock. 

We  descend,  just  looking  out  over  the 
mud-coloured  roofs  of  the  flit  town,  above 
which  rise  singularly  few  large  buildings 
— the  most  conspicuous  being  the  square, 
massive  towers  of  the  public  pawn-shops, 
looking  strong  enough  to  resist  bombard- 
ment On  every  roof  are  stored  large 
brown  pots  of  water,  in  readiness  for  tne 
periodic  fires  which  devastate  this  human 
hive. 

On  our  way  to  the  execution-ground  we 
stop  to  see  the  production  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  embroidery  for  which  Ghina  is 
renowned.  The  pattern  is  pounced  in 
white  by  one  boy,  sketched  in  by  another 
with  Gainese  ink,  and  then  passed  to  the 
needle  of  the  fair  workers.  At  least,  fair 
workers  would  ply  the  needle  in  England ; 
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here  they  are  not  bo  lovely.  The  workers 
are  all  meo.  The  most  delicate  work  in 
the  shop — with  silk  like  gOMamer,  the 
separate  stitches  almost  inyisible  —  was 
doDO  by  a  half-naked  veteran,  who,  with 
round  horn  spectacles  on  his  wrinkled  old 
nose,  was  frowning  and  scowling  over  his 
frame  in  a  dimly-Ughted  corner.  Perhaps 
it  was  ignorance;  but  we  preferred  the 
harmonious  sober  tints  of  much  of  the 
older  work,  to  the  glaring  contrasts  and 
violent  patterns  of  the  new. 

We  pass  now  through  a  quarter  given 
up  to  the  hewingout  of  the  solid,  heavy 
coffins  used  by  these  people — fitting  prepa- 
ration for  the  place  we  are  approaching — 
the  execution-ground  of  the  Ganton  pro- 
vinces, where,  every  year,  some  three 
hundred  poor  wretches  are  released  from 
the  misery  which  has  been  theirs  from 
their  first  imprisonment 

Oround  is  too  valuable  here  to  be 
wasted,  and  when  not  required  for  its 
ghastly  purpose,  the  enclosure  is  a  veiitable 
potter's  field,  where  the  huge  clay  stoves 
and  pots,  moulded  in  the  adjoining  factory, 
are  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  a 
space  open  among  the  houses,  and  open  to 
the  passing  street  at  one  end,  a  dead  wall  on 
the  east  and  south,  the  potter's  shop  filling 
up  the  long  west  side.  The  whole  ground 
is  some  forty  yards  by  twelve  in  size,  and  a 
more  innocent-looking  place  could  not  be 
seen.  Leaning  against  the  wall  are  five  or 
six  decaying  frames  of  deal,  which  the  eye 
just  takes  m,  but  passes  over  with  indif- 
ference, until  it  is  explained  that  to  these 
are  bound  the  miserable  wretches  con- 
demned to  die  by  that  most  fiendish  of 
death  sentences — the  Ling-chi. 

To  these  rough  boards  the  criminal  is 
tied,  and  the  caUous  crowd  look  on  while 
the  sharp  and  heavy  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner smites  first  an  aim  or  finger,  hand 
or  shoulder,  ear  or  foot,  untQ,  still  living 
— if  he  have  strength  to  live — the  quiver- 
ine  victim  has  sufficient  wounds  to  justify 
a  fotal  blow.  This  death  is  the  portion  of 
parricides,  and  of  but  few  others;  that 
crime  bdng  the  most  heinous  in  this  nation 
of  ancestor-worshippers.  The  man  under 
ordinary  sentence  simply  kneels  on  the 
ground  and  stretches  his  willing  neck  to 
the  blow,  death  being  welcome  after  his 
experience  of  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

It  is  refreshing  to  go  from  this  place, 
where  life  is  ended,  to  a  place  where  life 
begins  for  the  aspirant  for  official  honours. 
Here  is  the  vast  Examination  Hall,  where 
the  collected  scholars  of  the  province  as- 


semble to  compete  for  the  necessary  degree. 
The  vacant  posts  are  usually  ^pout  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundreci  in  num- 
ber ;  but  the  competition  is  oo  keen  that 
no  ordinary  hall  will  suffice,  ^lA  an 
elaborate  assemblage  ^6f  biiildingt?M  ne- 
cessary. Standing  under  the' priaoipal 
gateway  of  the  huge  endosure^  wq  lej^  far 
away  clustered  buildings,  where,  in^d^itioB 
to  the  rooms  of  the  officers  charged  yrith 
examining  the  vast  piles  of  esaays  senf  in 
by  the  s<molars,  are  ranged  stores,  guard- 
rooms, and  watch-towera  In  tb^  im- 
mediate foreground,  a  widie  spa^  two 
hundred  yards  long,  is  flanked  with^waUs 
from  which  open  doors  at  every  four  yanb. 
Each  of  these  doors  leads  to  a  longi  long 
passage,  where,  with  a^ead  Wail  in  .-front, 
small  cells  are  built  for  the  use  oftlie 
competitors.''  Far  to  the  right  and  Idt 
stretch  these  rows  of  cells,  and  far  they 
need,  for  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  of  them ;  and  even  this  number 
is  not  sufficient,  for  a  thousand  more  tem- 
porary cells  must  be  raised  at  examination 
time  in  the  central  open  spaeea.  For 
twenty-four  m6rtal  hours  the  candidate 
must  sit  in  his  small  brick  cell,  with  a 
bqard  for  chair  and  a  board  for  table; 
while  up  and  down  the  long  cor^dors  pace 
many  and  many  a  guard,  to  prevent  com- 
munication. With  twelve  thousand  can- 
didates, some  seven  hundred  guards,  and 
as  many  examiners,  the  place  must  be  a 
busy  scene  in  examination  days ;  now  it  is 
grass-grown  and  desolate. 

Leaving  this  haU,  we  again  plunge 
into  the  streets,  and  soon  our  chairs  are 
pushed  away  to  the  side  of  a  small  open 

Sace,  to  wait  while  a  sulky-looking  man- 
rin  is  carried  by,  not  deigning  to  east  a 
look  at  the  poor  *' foreign  devils"  as  he  is 
borne  by  eight  dirty  coolies,  yelling  and 
shrieking,  through  the  throng,  preceded  by 
pompous  guards,  waving  long  horse-hair 
flappers  as  thev  go.  £i  we  proceed  we 
are  beset  by  children  and  crones  pluckmg 
us  by  the  arm,  thrusting  deformed  limbs 
in  our  faces,  pushing  skinny  hands  to  us 
holding  shallow  baskets,  shrieking  for 
backsheesh  in  a  heathen  tongue,  for  we  are 
close  to  the  Temple  of  Horrors,  the  most 
popular  in  the  place,  where  congregate 
m  consequence  all  sorts  of  harpies  to  prey 
upon  the  crowd.  A  busy  trade  is  also 
done  by  peripatetic  dentists  in  this  place, 
and  festoons  of  extracted  teeth  hang  from 
the  trees  in  the  court  Around  the  open 
space  runs  a  sort  of  wooden  cloister, 
behind  the  heavy  raOs  of  which  are  dis- 
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played  tbe  tormenta  of  the  Buddhbt  helL 
TYe/iur^  glad  to  escape  from  the  alms- 
bove^huig  cidw;  and,  suggeatiDg  to  Ah 
Cam  that  aa  exoellent  lanoh  awaits  na,  he 
hea4«  for  the  E^ive-Stoiied  Pagoda,  high  on 
the  .^  wall,  »t  th«  far  aide  of  the  town 
boni^  point  of  entry. 

Th§'Sf^a,yi  to  the  pagoda  lies  along  the 
itty  I6dl,  ftnd  a  refreemng  breeze  greeta  ua 
wh^^i^e  mount.  The  wall,  aome  aiz 
hni^sel.  i^ara  old,  ia  about  twenty  feet 
thie|»i)feing  in  reality  two  walla  with  the 
aiMsbitod  ipaee  filled  with  earth.  Before 
the  jpliiya  erf  .artillery  it  moat  have  been  a 
ferQ$(tiible  obatacle;  bat*  th^  high  em- 
bftttftd  iront  ia  90  fantastically  broken  up 
witK'  loop-holea,  embraaorea,  and  sheer 
omament,  as  to  weaken  it  to  an  absurd 
extent  Behind  eyerv  embraaure,  aay  at 
every .  fifteen  yards,  frowns  a  heavy  gun. 
Frowns  ia  the  correct  word  to  use  when 
speaking  of  guns;  but,  poor  old  thinga, 
their  threatening  daya  are  over,  and  very 
woe-bygone  they  look,  each  with  ita  decay- 
ing,shed  protecting  it,  each  more  rusted 
and  pitted  than  its  neighbour,  each  of 
different  calibre  from  its  neighbour.  The 
initials  in  English  charactera,  */B.  P.,"  on 
aeveral,  puzzle  ua  at  firat,  till  the  appro- 
priateneaa  of  "Brummagem  Pattern"  occura 
aa  a  happy  thought  Sheep  in  hundreda 
graze  on  the  ramparta,  and  very  freah  and 
juicv  looks  the  grass.  Now  a  pleaaant 
ahade  falls  upon  ua,  and  the  pagoda  ia 
reached.  It  ia  leaa  a  pagoda  than  a  aquare 
tower,  and  ia  devoid  of  any  attempt  at 
ornament.  Built  of  dark  wood  framing, 
with  pink  plaater  walla  and  heavy  over- 
hanging roofa,  it  ia  a  picturesque  object, 
but  not  the  pagoda  of  our  childhood.  Aa 
we  aaoend,  A^  Gum  tella  us  that  here, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  templea,  were 
quartered  the  idlied  troopa  during  the 
occupation  of  the  town.  Capital  bimrack- 
rooms  theae  long  cool  chambera  mnat  have 
made ;  and  a  conatant  breeze  plays  on  the 
tower  dniing  the  summer  montiis.  But 
oh !  the  desolation  of  the  lower  floors  now. 
Diri,  cobwebs,  fallen  plaster,  blistered 
paint— one  stairway  fallen  bodily — here 
and  there  beams  auapicionaly  protruding, 
aa  in  every  building  we  have  seen  the 
trail  of  neglect  is  over  them  all. 

Ctai  the  upper  storey  it  is  different. 
Newly  colour-washed,  cleanly  kept,  and 
containing  a  heavy-raUed  enclosure,  where 
six  carved  figures  stand  guarding  a  gUt 
figure  of  Buddha  in  the  usual  posture,  this 
storey  ia  now  used  as  a  restaurant,  and 
when  we  xesflh  it  is  full  of  chattering  men. 


Bringing  our  stools  to  the  verandah,  we 
begin  our  lunch ;  but  the  wistful  looks  at 
every  mouthful  from  some,  the  stolid 
staring  of  others,  the  erinnins  interest  of 
the  rest  of  the  gathered  crowd,  is  a  weari- 
ness to  us.  Blessed  Ah  Gum  1  What  a 
knowledge  of  your  countrymen  you  have  1 
Pretending  to  be  wrapt  in  thought,  he 
drops,  unconsciously,  a  ten -cent  piece, 
which  rolls  quietly  to  the  edge,  and  drops 
over  to  the  grass-grown  court  below.  No 
one  seems  to  notice  it,  but  soon  one  and 
then  another  looks  round  and  yawns,  as  if 
he  had  done  what  he  cfcme  for,  and  was 
going  home  now;  then  there  is  an  in- 
different sauntering  towards  the  stdrs  of 
two  or  three;  then  of  more;  then  the 
whole  crowd  is  moving  towards  the  stair& 
No  sauntering  now — each  knows  his  neigh- 
bour's little  game,  and  soon  a  laughmg 
crowd  is  surging  downwards.  Floor  bv 
floor  the  shouting  gets  more  faint,  till,  with 
a  cry,  the  whole  pour  out,  and  hunt,  scram- 
bling on  the  grass.  A  coin  dropped  from 
time  to  time  keeps  the  crowd  below,  and 
we  finish  our  lunch  in  peace. 

A  grand  view  of  river,  town,  and  country 
is  comforting  to  our  eyes  satiated  with 
observing  details,  and  we  lazily  watch  the 
floatbs  shadows  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
clear,  distant  hills,  changing  from  pearly- 
grey  to  purple,  and  gold,  and  blue,  with  a 
blissful  feeling  that  here  is  something  we 
need  not  look  at  unless  we  like  without 
annoyance  to  our  conscientious  guide;  and 
that  the  spreading  beauties  of  the  world 
are,  after  all,  the  only  sights  that  never 
tire.  But  my  companion  is  growing  som- 
nolent, and  there  is  yet  much  to  see,  so 
we  rise,  half-reluctantly,  and  descend. 

We  have  seen  from  the  dty  wall  the 
enormous  expanse  of  cemetery  that 
stretches  to  the  north,  the  clustering  littiie 
graves,  each  marked  with  its  short  square 
stone,  where,  in  a  few  months'  time,  eveir 
man  of  the  province  who  respects  himself 
will  come,  with  propitiatory  offerings  of 
food  and  flowers,  to  worship  at  his  for- 
bears' graves — the  only  outward  form  of 
religious  observance  he  .troubles  himsdf 
with  through  the  year,  except  the  daily 
lighting  of  a  fragrant  joss-stick  in  the  little 
niche  that  is  to  be  seen  in  every  house, 
usually  by  the  door-step.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  "  Gity  of  the  Dead,"  where  the 
bodies  of  the  rich  may  lie  for  many  a  year 
sometimes  before  actual  sepulture.  Passing 
a  lotus-laden  lake,  where  herons  and  storlu 
stand  motionless  in  the  shade,  we  enter  a 
walled  enclosure,  where  a  hundred  rooms 
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are  provided  for  the  Ijing-in-fitate  of  the 
richer  Ghinese.  Incredible  amoants  are 
paid  for  coffias  for  this  parpoBe;  several 
that  we  see  having  ca&t  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  Chinaman  pays 
more  reepect  to  his  manner  of  burial  than 
to  his  comfort  during  life.  In  two  rooms, 
side  by  side>  we  are  shown  magnificent 
coffins  of  hard  rosewood,  each  carved 
from  the  solid  trunk  of  a  stately  tree, 
and  lacquered  till  the  blackness  shhies 
like  a  mirror.  These  are  empty  yet,  and 
have  awaited  the  deaths  for  many  a  year 
of  a  worthy  couple,  whose  son  is  a  spend- 
thrift, of  whose  filial  piety  their  doubt  has 
been  shown  in  this  practical  manner  by  the 
careful  pair.  There  is  a  quiet  simplicity 
about  tms  buOdin^  which  shows  the  tender 
reverence  with  which  all  matters  connected 
with  death  and  burial  are  observed.  As 
we  leave,  we  pass  the  parade-ground  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  and  see  in  the  distance 
the  curious  drill,  in  which  nearly  every 
man  bears  a  flag  in  addition  to  his  arms. 

And  now,  after  a  short  journey  through 
the  chink  like  streets,  we  are  deposited  at 
the  doors  of  the  Law  Courts,  having  passed 
on  our  way  the  wretched  prisons,  where 
the  leading  principle  is  to  make  jail-life 
deterrent,  and  not  attractive.  Wherever 
a  few  feet  of  space  can  be  spared  in  a  court 
or  alley,  will  be  seen,  chained  by  one  foot 
to  the  wall,  huddled  one  with  the  other, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  gaze  of  passers- 
by,  the  lesser  victims  of  the  law.  Here, 
under  light  sentence,  and  allowed  to 
wander  freely  within  prescribed  limits, 
may  be  seen  men  beaiiog  the  weight  and 
the  cangue — the  first,  a  heavy  mass  of  iron 
fastened  by  a  long  chain  to  the  prisoner's 
leg ;  the  last,  a  wide,  wooden  collar,  fitting 
the  neck,  and  resting  on  the  shoulders — 
too  ^ide  for  the  man  to  feed  himself^  or  to 
keep  away  the  buzzing  insects,  which  make 
this  mode  of  punishment  so  great  a 
torment  The  prisoners  under  heavy 
sentence  are  not  at  this  time  visible ;  but 
our  experience  in  the  court  tells  us  what 
their  condition  may  be.  We  enter  the 
high,  wood  gatee,  and,  threading  a  maze  of 
alleys,  reach  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the 
Kwang  TuDg  provinces. 

Imagine  an  open  space,  thirty  yards  by 
fifteen,  enclosed  by  high  white-washed 
walls,  open  to  the  sky  except  at  the  farther 
end.  This  end — occupying  a  third  of  the 
whole  space — ^is  covered  by  a  thick  and 
clumsy  roof,  supported  by  rough  wooden 
pillars.  The  front  is  open  to  the  yard; 
the  back  has  two  doors  leading  to  the 


private  apartments  of  the  judges.  In  the 
middle  are  four  small  deal  tables,  with  four 
common  chairs  at  each.  Hanging  on  the 
walls  are  bamboos,  fetters,  scourges,  and 
oddly-shaped  instruments,  the  use  of  which 
we  may  only  guess.  Within  this  covered 
space  officials  only  may  enter ;  the  under- 
strappers of  the  place  look  on  from  the 
open  space.  The  general  public  are  not 
admitted. 

There  is  a  piteous  contrast  now  made 
evident  to  us  as  we  scan  the  administrators 
of  and  the  sufferers  by  the  law.  The  judges 
have  not  yet  come;  they  are  smoking 
opium  in  the  private  rooms  beyond ;  but 
the  jailers  are  there,  the  soldiers  are  there, 
the  interpreters,  the  pipe  boys,  the  clerks 
— ^a  callous  crowd  who  laugh  and  swagger, 
and  crack  celestial  jests  as  though  they 
were  performers  in  a  farce  and  were  wait- 
ing for  the  call-bell  for  the  curtaiiL  Out- 
side, in  the  glaring  sun,  crouch  and  lie  the 
prisoners  awaiting  their  trial.  Clothed  in 
chains,  appear  ttiese  miserable  creatures — 
neck,  arms,  waist,  and  ankles,  bear  each 
their  heavy  fetters,  and  the  thin  rags  of 
their  scanty  clothes  have  been  torn  to 
ribbons  to  pad  the  chafed  and  festering 
sores.  They  do  not  move;  they  are  too 
weak  to  move,  and  lie  where  they  are 
flung — some  in,  some  out  of  the  vegetable 
baskets  in  which  they  have  been  borne  by 
filthy  coolies  through  the  streets  to  their 
place  of  trial.  These  are  a  noted  gang  of 
pirates;  yet,  steeped  to  the  lips  tiboogh 
they  may  be,  in  murder,  we  cannot  look 
upon  the  horrors  of  their  state  without  the 
pity  that  those  smooth-faced  smirkers  in 
the  court  there  never  know. 

Now  there  is  a  movement,  and  there 
enters,  through  the  curtained  door  at  the 
back,  a  taU,  intellectual,  gravefeatared 
man;  and  the  chatterers  are  silent  and 
take  their  proper  stations.  He  seats  him- 
self, and  there  enters  another.  His  face  is 
undeniably  clever;  but  t&ere  is  a  fixed 
half-laugh  upon  his  face  that  aogura  ill  for 
any  man  claiming  mercy  from  himi.  Two 
more  enter,  and  the  court  is  full  for  the 
day.  These  are  the  mandarins  on  duty. 
Dressed  in  long,  white  robes,  bare-headed, 
there  is  a  simple  authoritativeness  about 
them  that  tells  of  their  absolute  power. 
This  is  not  the  first  day,  by  many,  of  the 
trial.  All  evidence  has  been  taken,  and 
their  opinion  ^decided  upon ;  but  as  no 
death  sentence  can  be  carried  out  without 
the  prisoner's  confession  to  its  justice,  the 
resistance  of  the  prisoners  must  be  borne 
down  and  confession  extorted.     There  is 
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no  trial  to-day,  save  one  of  endurance — 
between  determination  on  one  side  and 
loye  of  life  on  the  other. 

Poor  wretch  !  what  loye  of  life  can 
remain  in  that  joint-racked  fevered  mass  of 
sofferingy  in  barely  human  ahape,  that  is 
carried  up  now  before  Ms  judges,  and 
huddled  into  a  semblance  of  a  kneeling 
posture  on  the  flags ! 

The  high-bred  mandarin  scorns  to  under- 
the  low-bred  Oantonese  duJect  of 


the  prisoner,  and  a  young  interpreter 
adyances.  Our  fingers  itch  round  our 
malacca-canes  as  tms  young  smug-faced 
miscreant  goes  through  his  work.  He 
delivers  l£e  mandarin's  warning  that 
further  denial  will  be  useless,  and  asks 
what  the  crouching  wretch  has  to  say  that 
he  should  not  be  sent  to  the  execution- 
gronnd.  The  murmured  reply  of  "Not 
gnilty"  rises,  received  by  the  interpreter 
with  a  shout  of  laughter,  whole-souled, 
side-splitting  laughter,  which  has  to  ex- 
pend itself  before  he  can  translate  to  the 
smiling  judge.  Another  question  is  sent 
by  the  mandarin,  and  the  young  interpreter, 
bending  over  tiie  prisoner,  coaxes  and 
persuades  him  to  reply,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  kindly  feeling.  Again  the 
answer  IB  received  with  peals  of  laughter, 
and  so  the  ghastly  farce  goes  on.  The 
prisoner  is  warned  that  he  will  be  flogged 
daily  until  he  confesses ;  and  the  few  rags 
on  his  back  are  palled  back,  showing  the 
fearful  traces  of  his  last  chastisement,  for 
the  mandarin  to  calculate  the  number  of 
stripes  he  can  bear.  In  tho  meantime 
another  poor  wretch  is  brought  into  the 
hall  The  judge  is  geitiDg  weary  now; 
one  question  only  is  askedi  and  a  sign  is 
given  to  the  jailers  to  bring  their  powers 
of  persuasion  to  bear,  and  he  is  huddled 
away  to  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  work  of 
torment  begins. 

Meantime  the  mandarins,  who  have  now 
been  at  work  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
need  rest  and  refreshment  The  {Ape-boy 
fills  and  Ughts  a  brightly -polished  hookah, 
and  holds  it  for  each  to  take  half-ardozen 
whiffs  in  turn,  while  other  boys  pour  tea, 
bring  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  hall 
becomes  a  restaurant;  the  mandarins 
lolling  back,  and  chatting  as  though  the 
torments  of  a  few  pirates,  more  or  less, 
were  nothing  uncommon.  And,  to  say  the 
truth,  they-  are  only  too  common;  and 
familiarity  with  horrors  has  brought  inevi- 
table callousness*  In  this  teeming  city,  and 
with  this  fatalist  crowd,  stem  measures 
must  be  necessary,  the  deterring  effect  of 


which  must  however  be  questioned,  as  Ah 
Gum's  admoiution  to  us  as  the  group  of 
onlookers  closed  round  us  was:  "Look 
out  for  your  pockets.'' 

And  now  the  jailers  have  done  their 
work,  and  the  second  prisoner  is  in  a 
position  to  treat  with  consideration  the 
judge's  warning  to  confess.  Can  he  wish 
his  life  to  endure  thus  dafly,  knowing 
there  will  be  no  final  escape  except  at  the 
hands  of  the  headsman?  His  position 
now  is  merely  one  of  preparation  for  bitter 
torments  by  bamboos  and  dub,  and  yet  it 
is  miserable  enough. 

After  this  we  were  in  no  mood  for  fur- 
ther sight-seeing,  and  returned  to  our  ship; 
and  the  next  morning  went  down  the  river 
with  the  tide  and  stream  behind  us,  losing 
sight  one  by  one  of  the  landmarks,  but 
bearing  in  our  memories  many  a  strange 
picture  of  life  in  this  far-eaatem  capital 


"HEA.RTS  ARE  TRUMPS." 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Harden  Hall  was  a  quaint,  old,  red- 
brick house,  with  jessamine  and  wistaria, 
roses,  and  Virginia  •  creeper  trailing  and 
climbing  from  roof  to  basement,  and  sur- 
rounding the  house  with  a  belt  of  sweet 
odours,  and  with  the  soft  hum  of  velvety 
bees.  A  cheery,  sunny  house,  through  the 
open  windows  of  which  nught  be  caught 
peeps  of  bright,  chintz-covered  furniture, 
sunny  landscapes  in  broad  gilt  frames,  flowers 
in  china  stands  upon  the  tables,  flowers  in 
wicker  stands  upon  the  floor  before  the 
mirrors,  flowers,  flowers,  and  always  more 
flowers. 

••  A  cheery  place,"  was  Mr.  Butterby's 
comment  when  visitors  waxed  ecstatic 
over  the  beauties  of  the  warm,  comfortable 
house,  and  well-kept  gardens.  "A  cheery 
place  !  Not  picturesque — ^no,  no ;  there  is 
nothing  picturesque  here.  I  always  say 
to  Nellie,  that's  my  niece,  *  Buy  what  you 
like,  Nellie,'  I  say— 'please  yourself,  but 
shun  the  picturesque;  keep  the  place  in 
order.'  I  can't  bear  to  se6  a  place  going 
to  the  dog&  Picturesque,  indeed  I  No, 
no.  Nothing  picturesque  for  me." 
^sthetically-minded  visitors  were  apt  to 
raise  their  eyebrows  at  this  point.  "  And 
Nellie  is  a  good  girl.  She  never  forgets 
my  wishes,  and  she  is  always  as  bright  as 
a  sunbeam. '- 

Mr.  Butterby  was  woUt  to  grow  warm 
when  descanting  on  his  niece's  perfections, 
but  when  the  niece  appeared  in  sight,  even 
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the  weary  listener  forgot  his  f utigae^  and 
endorsed  each  word  of  praise. 

Nellie  Normanbj  was  the  only  child  of 
Mr.  Batterby's  dectd  sister,  and  had  lived 
with  her  onde  ever  since  she  was  two  years 
old.  Now,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  was  a 
bright-haired,  round- waisted  girl,  possessed 
of  a  good  deal  of  straightforward  common- 
sense,  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  resola- 
sion,  and  a  good  deal  of  wilfulness.  But, 
after  all,  these  points  were  but  so  many 
side-points  in  her  character,  and  the  main 

Ct,  the  leaven  which  leavened  the  whole 
J,  was  a  thoroughness  which  stamped 
each  word  and  deed,  and  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  her  ideas,  her  opinions,  or  her  interests. 
With  her,  sunshine  was  sunshine,  bright, 
and  joyous,  and  dancing ;  laughter  was  an 
act  which  blessed  both  him  who  laughed 
and  him  who  heard  -,  while  the  rare  tears 
were  the  sign  of  a  mortification  and  grief 
passbg  the  bounds  of  woman's  endurance. 
It  seldom  happened  that  any  one  presumed 
on  her  good  nature;  but  on  those  rare 
occasions  she  was  apt  to  display  a  quiet 
gravity  which  crushed  the  offender.  And 
wen,  perhaps,  that  astounded  sinner  would 
go  away,  and  speak  of  her  as  being  haughty 
and  disagreeable.  Disagreeable  I  with 
those  sensitive  lips,  and  that  impulsive, 
loving  heart.  No^  indeed.  Proud  she 
might  be,  but  uncivilly  disagreeable, 
never. 

She  had  no  memories  of  the  father  and 
mother  who  lay  side  by  side  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  old  churchyard.  As  soon  as 
she  was  old  enough  to  understand  her  loss, 
she  undertook  the  charge  of  the  narrow 
flower-borders  round  their  graves ;  but  she 
was  a  healthy-minded  girl,  whose  religion 
was  devoid  of  poetry,  and  she  did  not 
mourn  a  loss  which  she  did  not  feeL  And 
being  also  one  of  those  bright,  active  girls 
who  not  onlv  like  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  but  who  consider  that  they  manage 
them  extremely  well,  she  and  Uncle  Sam 
soon  learnt  each  other's  ways  and  views, 
and  lived  out  the  years  together  in  un- 
broken harmony. 

Mr.  Butterby,  too,  was  a  happy-minded 
individual,  not  given  to  fretting  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow.  He  knew  that 
his  niece  would  ''come into"  two  thousand 
a  year  on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  and  he 
intended  to  make  further  provbion  for  her 
at  his  death.  So  her  future  was  assured ; 
and  the  only  matter  still  undecided,  the 
name  for  which  she  would  change  her  own. 
Well  1  Mr.  Butterby  was  a  wise  man,  and, 
after  much  meditation  on  the  subject^  he 


said  aloud,  to  his  reflection  in  the  shaving- 
glass:  ''If  that  young  woman  cannot 
choose  for  herself,  at  least  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  no  one  else  can  choose  for 
her.'' 

But,  for  all  his  phQosophy,  he  was,  as  he 
was  wont  to  observe  to  hhnself,  ''  by  no 
means  such  an  old  fool  as  some  young  fools 
considered  lum;"  and  he  took  uncommonly 
good  care  that  none  of  the  ne'er-do-weels 
of  the  county  should  set  foot  inside  Harden 
Hall  His  jewel  should  not  be  stolen  i£  a 
surly  watch-dog  could  ensure  its  safety. 

Giles  Grimi£awe  was  one  of  his  bStes 
noirs,  a  plausible  young  fellow,  whose 
handsome  face  and  winning  ways  caused 
Mr.  Butterby  to  draw  himself  up,  and  to 
stiffen  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  poker. 
Giles  Grimshawe  was  well  aware  ot  this 
poker-swallowing,  and  he  swore  that  he 
would  "  make  Old  Sam  look  alive ; "  but, 
in  spite  of  feints  and  strategies,  endless 
and  well-planned,  he  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  treasure-house. 

And  Old  Sam  said  with  a  chuckle,  that 
''Some  of  the  old  fools  could  beat  the 
youne  knaves  yet;"  also,  that  he  had  not 
slaved  all  his  young  days  among  the  coal 
pits  in  order  that  a  graceless  Grimshawe 
might  squander  his  money  upon  race- 
courses. "  I  may  be  a  self-made  man,"  he 
said,  "but  at  least  I  am  an  honest  one; 
whereas,  who  ever  knew  a  Grimshawe  that 
understood  the  force  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment t " 

Giles  Grimshawe's  cousin,  the  Honour- 
able Jim,  also  made  up  his  noble  mind  to 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  the  pretty 
heiress,  and  was  not  a  little  amazed  to  find 
that  she  simply  did  not  understand  his 
long-winded  compliments,  and  appeared 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  presence.  Indeed, 
it  once  happened  that,  after  paying  a  some- 
what lengthy  afternoon  call,  he  overheard 
Nellie  sigh  deeply — ^he  was  detained  for  a 
moment  in  the  hall,  and  the  drawing-room 
door  had  not  been  firmly  closed — and  then 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  weary  turn- 
spit: "Even  the  biggest  leg  of  mutton 
must  get  done  in  timel  but  oh,  Unde 
Sam,  what  a  big  leg  of  mutton  this  has 
beenl" 

The  Honourable  Jim  was  sorely  exer- 
cised when  he  reflected  on  this  little  speech 
during  his  homeward  ride. 

However,  besides  these  and  other  suitors, 
eligible  and  ineligible,  there  was  one  who^ 
during  the  past  month,«  had  come  fre- 
quenUy  to  the  Hall,  and  who,  by  his 
courtesy  and  tact,  had  completely  won  Mr. 
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Batterby'a  heart ;  though  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  that  was  not  the  hearty  the  search 
for  which  brought  Roger  Marlowe  hgai 
Swendon  Chase  to  Harden,  a  matter  ofnt^ 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  a  good  nine 
miles  by  the  road. 

On  unexpectedly  coming  into  the  pro- 
perty some  two  years  previous  to  this  date, 
he  had  given  up  the  chambers  which  he 
had  used  in  his  briefless  barrister  days, 
and,  after  settling  aflfairs  at  the  ^  Chase  and 
establiahing  a  steward  there,  he  had  joined 
a  friend  on  a  trip  to  the  Rockies,  and,  for 
upwarda  of  two  years,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swendon  knew  him  no  more.  Of  course, 
the  tales  which  were  drculated  as  to  his 
<lfiuig8  were  as  countless  as  they  were  im- 
probable. Some  said  that  he  had  been 
kiUed  in  an  encounter  with  a  grizzly; 
others,  that  he  had  headed  a  mission  to 
the  South  Seas  ;  while  otherd,  again,  spoke 
sadly  of  the  fact  that  he  had  opened  a 
saloon  in  -San  Francisco.  But  all  agreed 
to  shake  their  heads  at  mention  of  his 
name,  and  to  prophesy  a  speedy  and  evil 
end  for  the  man  who  chose  to  live  his  own 
life  independent  of  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  who  showed  so  clearly  that  he  cared 
no  straw  for  the  gossip  of  Clayshire. 

However  simpfy  and  quietly  a  man  may 
Ii?e  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  still, 
wlule  he  Is  at  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  slander  him  a  little,  and 
to  hope — with  a  little  quiet  malice — that  a 
compulsory  diet  of  husks  may  prove  some 
day  to  be  wholesome  and  humbling. 

Nellie  devoured  all  these  tales  with  in- 
terest and  with  a  longing,  that  she  could 
scarcely  keep  in  check,  to  spring  up  and  to 
applaud  the  prodigal  The  more  she  heard 
of  him  the  more  she  longed  for  his  return. 
He  must  be  so  interesting  she  thought^  so 
different  from  all  the  quiet  humdrum 
sqoiree  and  parsons  among-  whom  she 
passed  her  days.  And  sometimesi  when 
at  afternoon  tea  with  the  Rector^s  sister, 
Lesbia^  Oodalmingi  the  hitter  lady  would 
lift  her  hands  in  horror  at  the  last  bulletin, 
Nellie's  eyes  would  dance  with  fun  and 
mischief,  as  she  said  demurely : 

'^It's  very  sad  to  be  so  badl  Now, 
ain't  you  glad  you're  not  so  badt  Never 
mind,  Lesbia;  when  he  comes  home  again, 
you  and  I  will  convert  him.  What  fun  it 
will  be  1" 

At  last  he  came  home. 

And  the  first  time  that  Nellie  met  him, 
all  brimming  over  with  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation, she  thought :  "  Oh,  dear  me  1 
he  doem't  look  a  bit  wicked."  And  all  the 


sparkle  died  out  of  her  eyes.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment 

Sowever,  the  second  time  that  they  met 
— it  was  at  an  archery-meeting — she  some- 
what altered  her  first  opinion,  and 
thought:        **  . 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  be  is  rather  bad.  I 
am  so  glad  that  I  had  on  my  new  hat." 

And,  after  their  third  meeting,  ifhen  he 
took  her  in  to  dinner  at  a  neighbouring 
house,  she  came  home  with  soft,  happy 
eyes,  and  a  fixed  resolve. 

''Poor  fellow  1  How  sad  he  looked 
when  he  told  me  of  his  neglected  child- 
hood. Well,  it  only  shows  what  a  noble 
character  he  must  have,  to  be  so  nice  in 
spite  of  all  those  early  disadvantages.  I 
am  glad  that  he  is  coming  to  tea  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  then  I  will  begin  at  once  to 
convert  him.  No,  I  don't  think  that  I  will 
invite  Lesbia,  for  she  is  so  strict  that  she 
might  alarm  him  at  first.  And  the  first 
step  is  of  such  great  importance,"  added 
this  small  sage,  wisely.  Aud  then  she 
began  to  think  whether  she  should  order 
tea  or  coffee  for  this  momentous  interview. 

Sir  Roger  came  next  day,  and,  with 
some  slight  diffidence,  Nellie  began  her 
work  of  conversion.  She  was  not  quite 
sure,  in  fact,  she  was  very  hazy,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  terrible  things  that  he  must 
be  converted  from;  but  the  words  '*A 
saloon  in  'Frisco,"  sounded  bad  enough  to 
cover  any  amount  of  possibilities.  And, 
at  least,  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  owner  of  an 
estate  that  it  was  his  positive  duty  to  live 
at  home  upon  his  estate,  and  to  preserve 
the  game,  and  to  prosecute  the  poachers. 
Nellie  very  nearly  said  "  to  persecute  the 
poachers;"  and  the  knowledge  of  this  slip 
made  her  so  hot  and  confused  that  she 
quite  forgot  to  enumerate  all  the  other 
duties  of  an  English  squira  So  that  Sur 
Roger,  whose  face  had  hitherto  been  so 
perfect  and  grave  a  mask  that  it  hinted  at 
certain  muscles  kept  sternly  in  check,  now 
allowed  these  muscles  to  relax  into  a  smile 
that  was  full  of  quiet  humour.  And  before 
Nellie  recovered  her  composure,  he  turned 
the  conversation  into  another  groove;  so 
that  presently  she  found  herseU  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  a  relation  of  the 
struggles  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood; 
to  those  days  when  he  thought  that  he  should 
have  to  carve  his  upward  way  with  un- 
flagging labour,  upheld  only  by  the  deter- 
mination that  his  life  should  not  be  ruined 
by  expectant  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes. 

How  Nellie  adnured  himl  He  talked 
on  quietly,  half-musingly,  with  no  intention 
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of  asking  pity,  but  because  her  sympathy 
pioved  bresistible  to  him,  and  because  it 
pleased  him  to  watch  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  came  and  went  upon  her 
upturned  face.  And  more  than  once  that 
carious  instinct  of  comradeship  proved  too 
strong  for  her,  and  she  burst  out,  impul- 
sively : 

"Oh!  I  am  sorry  for  you!  How 
dreadful  for  you!  How  cotdd  you  bear 
such  hardships ! " 

Somehow,  the  conversion  did  not  proceed 
any  farther  that  day;  and  when  he  left, 
after  promising  to  ride  over  next  day  with 
some  ferns,  she  quite  forgot  that  he  was  a 
prodigal,  and  that  society  in  Glayshire  did 
not  know  how  or  where  he  had  spent  the 
lost  two  years;  quite  forgot  her  idle  of 
monitress;  said:  "I  hope  you  will  come 
here  again;"  and  said  it  as  if  she 
meant  it. 

Sir  Roger  rode  over  the  next  mombg 
to  sa^  that  he  feared  he  had  lost  the 
promised  ferns.  And,  as  it  was  a  lovely 
summer  morning,  he  and  Nellie  strolled 
about  the  garden,  and  indulged  in  a  little 
more  conversion  and  a  great  deal  of  chat. 

And  then  the  next  morning  he  came 
again,  to  say  that  he  had  found  the  ferns, 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
showed  Miss  Normanby  how  to  plant 
them.  Miss  Normanby  had  on  a  most 
becoming  frock  that  morning ;  and  she^alao 
thooght  that  it  would  be  well  if  Sir  Roger 
were  to  show  her  how  to  plant  the  ferns. 
By  this  time  she  had  lost  all  her  first  feel- 
ing of  shyness,  and  had  almost  forgotten 
tbat  he  was  a  prodigal.  He  was  so  ex- 
tremely pleasant 

They  wandered  up  and  down  the  trim 
gravel  paths,  where  never  a  weed  dared  to 
raise  its  unbidden  sell  They  examined 
the  sun-dial,  and  removed  an  infinitesimal 
tuft  of  moss  from  its  face ;  they  visited  the 
kennels,  where  the  live  dogs  yelped,  and 
the  graves  where  the  dead  dogs  lay. 

"  Poor  beasts  ! "  said  Roger. 

*'They  were  my  friends,"  said  Nellie. 

**Then  thej  had  some  luck,"  said 
Roger. 

They  picked  up  the  fallen  fir  cones  and 
arranged  them  in  a  pattern  round  the 
calceolaria  bed.  They  aallied  and  dawdled 
in  the  September  sunshine,  discussing 
matters  grave  and  gay,  and  disposing  of 
each  in  turn  with  the  satisfying  conviction 
that  their  opinions  were  unassailable.  And 
one  of  them  thought  that  life  was  sweet, 
and  that  the  world  was  peopled  with  the 
great  and  good ;  that  threescore  years  and 


tea  were  but  a  sunny  stretch,  undimmed  by 
mist  or  shadow;  also  that  an  hour  with  a 
prodigal  was  worth  a  twelvemonth  spent 
with  other  people.  And  the  other  one 
thought — but  no — ^Roger's  thoughts  were 
locked  in  his  own  bosom.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Nellie  guessed  their  purport,  for  she 
suddenly  grew  very  dignified  and  pro- 
posed a  return  to  the  housa 

Mr.  Batterby  heard  their  voices  as  he 
sat  at  the  library  window,  and  he  rumpled 
his  hair  and  sighed  with  perplexity. 

''  He's  come  at  last,"  he  said,  dismally, 
''he's  come  at  last  Now  I  wonder  if  he 
is  good  enough  for  her." 

Thus  the  ball  was  set  rolling.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  its  course  was  down  a 
smooth,  inclined  plane,  and  so  rapid  was 
its  proeress  that  the  conclave  in  the 
servants  hall — ^those  hnx-eyed  judges  of 
their  superiors — ^had  already  decided  that 
the  wedding  would  take  place  before 
Christmas;  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
checki  and  Nellie  thought  that  the  sun  of 
her  life  was  eclipsed  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  happened  thus :  Nellie  came  dofm  to 
breakfast  on  this  particular  Thursday 
morning,  with  her  bright  hair,  dressed, 
maybe,  a  thought  more  carefiilly  than 
usual,  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  bustling 
activity.  She  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Roger  would  appear  as  usual  about 
midday,  and  she  intended,  before  his  ar- 
rival, to  arrange  afresh  all  the  flowers  in 
the  fantastic  china  bowls,  both  in  dining 
and  drawing-rooms.  So  she  appeared  at 
the  breakfast-table  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  and  was  ready  when  the  postman 
arrived  to  unlock  the  letter-bag  and  dis- 
tribute its  contents.  There  were  two  letters 
for  herself  upon  various  unimportant  mat- 
ters, and  there  was  a  third  in  a  writing, 
which,  bv  this  time,  she  had  learnt  to  know 
very  well.  She  opened  it  with  dignified  de- 
liberation— have  you  ever  seen  &  pretty  gtrl 
at  the  instant  when  she  opens  ner  lo?er's 
letter  1  there  is  no  prettier  sight  on  earth 
— and  read : 

"SwENDON  Chase, 
'*  Wednesday,  September  2Dd. 

"Dear  Miss  Normanby,  —  Will  you 
and  Mr.  Butterby  dine  here  on  Friday 
evening  at  eight  o'clock  1  My  aunt,  Mra 
Golquhoan,  and  her  daughter  arrive  that 
afternoon,  and  I  am  inviting  a  few  friends 
to  meet  them.  I  hope  to  call  at  Harden 
to-morrow  morning,  but  I  send  this  note 
at  once,  as  I  should  be  sorry  if  meanwhile 
you  formed  any  other  engagement. 

<<  I  think  that  you  wUl  be  interested  to 
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meet  Mr&  Colquhona  She  has  travelled 
a  good  deal,  and  is  enthusiaBtic  about 
ferns.    Yours  aincerelyy 

**EoGER  Marlowe/' 

Here  Mr.  Buttezby  appeared,  and  was 
told  of  the  invitation. 

"  Of  coarse  yon  wiU  send  an  acceptance/' 
he  said. 

<<  Shall  1 1  I  think  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  as  he  says  that  he  is  coming 
here  this  morning.  Bat  I  will  do. as  yon 
wish.  Samson,  tell  Harding  to  saddle  the 
pony.  I  want  him  to  ride  at  once  to 
Swendon.  Or  stay,  I  will  write  the 
answer  now,  and  yoa  can  take  it  roand  to 
the  stables.  See  that  Harding  starts 
without  delay.  There,  that  is  finished. 
Now,  undo,  wUl  yoa  have  another  cap  of 
coffeel" 

Mr.  Batterby  finished  his  breakfast  with 
less  alacrity  than  usaal,  and  retreated  to 
the  library  with  what  was  almost  a  dejected 
air. 

"It  is  coming,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  aboat  it.  He  is  going 
to  do  it.  And  she  will  say  yes.  I  am  sure 
she  will.  She  has  bought  more  new  finery 
m  the  last  month  than  she  had  bought  in 
the  previous  half  year.  Yes ;  it  is  coming. 
And  she'll  say  yes.  Eh,  dear !  after  enjoy- 
ing Nellie's  companionship  all  these  years, 
it  will  be  hard  to  live  atone.  There  she  is 
in  the  garden,  with  a  rose-bnd  tacked  in 
her  belt  She's  going  to  say  yes.  Eh, 
dear  1  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it." 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  this  soliloquy 
was  very  busy  watering  her  pet  plants,  and 
picking  such  flowers  as  she  needed  for  her 
china  bowls.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
uncle  through  the  library  windows,  and 
waved  her  hand  to  lum.  Then  she 
wandered  away  to  the  veronica-bushes,  at 
the  edge  of  ihe  lawn,  and  a  half-tamed 
squirrel  spr§n^  down  from  a  fir,  and  fol- 
lowed her  with  shorty  swift  runs  and 
bounds,  now  stoppbg  short  with  uplifted 
tail  and  eager,  suspicious  eyes,  and  now 
coquetting  from  bush  to  bush,  advancing 
and  receding,  as  the  promptings  of  fear  or 
greediness  dictated ;  dashing  into  the  sun- 
light as  Nellie's  ofifered  bribe  appeared 
more  tempting,  then  running  up  some 
gnarled  trunk,  as  suspicion  again  assailed 
him.  And  Nellie,  growing  eager  with  the 
sport,  flung  aside  her  hat,  and  laughed, 
and  continued  her  temptation  with  in- 
creasing zest.  The  sunshine  streamed 
through  the  branches  upon  her  sunny  hair; 
the  Mea  flew  and  hummed  among  the 
veronica  -  bushes ;    and  a  man  who  was 


crossing  the  lawn,  paused  involuntarily  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon  the  picture. 

Suddenly  she  saw  him  standing  there, 
and  instantly  bees  and  squirrel  were  alike 
forgotten;  for  had  not  he  come  again  to 
see  her,  and  was  not  a  new  glory  added  to 
the  glories  of  this  perfect  September  day  % 
He  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

"Weill "he  said. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said,  lightly.  She 
wondered  why  he  looked  so  pale,  and  why 
he  switched  so  nervously  at  the  bushes 
with  his  riding-whip. 

"Weill"  he  repeated. 

"Ob,  don't  spoil  my  veronicas  1"  she 
cried,  hastily,  as  one  of  the  blossoms  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"Never  mind  that  rubbish,"  he  said, 
hastily.  "Nellie  —  Miss  Normanby-^do 
not  trifle  with  me.  What  is  your  reply ) " 
He  bent  forwaxd,  and  gently  took  her 
hand. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  meani"  she 
asked,  in  half-amazement,  half-alarm,  for 
his  manner  bewildered  her. 

"Did  you  not  receive  a  note  from  me 
this  morning.    I  posted  it  yesterday." 

His  brow  was  crimson  now,  and  he 
watched  her  face  intently. 

"  Certainly ;  I  sent  Harding  off  with  the 
answer  about  an  hour  ago." 

"And — you — Nellie,  Nellie,  give  me  a 
favourable  answer.    Say  yes,  Nellie." 

She  shrank  back  a  BtUe,  and  looked  at 
him  with  quite  serious  dignity. 

"  Certainly,"  she  s^d,  gravely,  "  I  shall 

be  very  pleased Sir  Roger  1  what  do 

you  mean  1  Are  you  mad  1  Let  me  go  1 " 
for  he  had  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  was  kissing  her,  raining  down  pas- 
sionate kisses  on  brow  and  cheek,  until, 
with  her  disengaged  hand  she  thrust  him 
from  her,  and,  with  a  dexterous  movement, 
freed  herself  from  his  arm. 

"But— NelUe 1" 

"  I'm  not  Nellie.  How  dare  you  call  me 
Nellie  1    Are  you  mad  1 " 

"  Bat,  Miss  Normanby,  if  I  am  not  to 
call  you  Nellie " 

"Don't  speak  to  me,"  with  a  furious 
stamp.  "Oh,  you  are  tiie  horridest  man 
that  I  have  ever  known  1  Why  don't  you 
go  back  to  your  South  Seas  and  your 
grizzly  bears  1  And  I'll  not  come  to  your 
house  to-morrow  night  I  won't.  I  said 
in  my  note  that  I  would  dine  with  you, 
but  I  won't.  You  horrid,  unconverted 
manl" 

An  angry  light  £tole  into  his  eyes. 

"But,  Miss  Normanby " 
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"No;  I  won't  listen  to  yon.  And  I 
won't  dine  with  yon  to-morrow.  Dine 
with  yon  I  I  wonld  rather  have  my  dinner 
on  the  door-step,  than  ait  at  Uie  same  table 
With  yon." 

"Then  I  will  bid  yon  good  morning," 
he  saidy  gravely.  His  ups  were  compressed 
and  his  eyes  were  hot  and  proud.  He 
raised  his  hat  and  walked  away  stiffly  and 
determinedly,  with  an  assumption  of 
leisurely  indifference. 

Presently  she  heard  him  mount  his 
horse  and  gallop  down  the  avenue.  The 
colour  faded  from  her  cheek,  and,  with 
lips  apart  and  straining  ears,  she  stood 
listening,  listening,  until  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance. 
And  then  she  turned  and  looked  around 
her  with  puzzled,  weary,  piteous  eye&  The 
squirrel  ran  along  the  branch  at  her  head, 
and  invited  a  renewal  of  their  game ;  the 
bees  hummed  around  her  as  before;  but 
the  glpry  of  the  day  had  fled ;  the  sunlit 
path  between  the  veronica-bushes  was  no 
longer  the  high  road  to  the  earthly  para- 
dise. 

Boger  moderated  his  pace  after  a  while; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  col- 
lect his  thoughts.  Seldom  before  had  he 
been  so  startled ;  never  had  he  met  with 
such  a  rebuff.  He  knew  himself  guiltless 
of  any  wish  to  offend,  and  the  past  scene 
perolezed  even  more  than  it  uigered  him. 
"  Why  did  she  fly  out  at  me  in  &at  way  % " 
he  thought.  "What  on  earth  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  alii*'  The  more  he  thought  of 
it^  the  greater  grew  his  perplexity.  Then 
his  horse  lost  a  shoe,  and  he  led  him  to  the 
village  smithy. 

"  I  will  stroll  on  towards  Swendon,"  he 
said.  "  Tell  Eeuben  to  follow  with  Paragon 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  shod." 
'  Then  he  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  slowly 
away  till  he  had  left  the  last  cottage 
behind  him,  and  arrived  at  the  kaou, 
where  stood  the  old  Saxon  church.  Here 
he  paused,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  turned  to  look  back  upon  the  HalJ, 
the  casket  which  held  the  coveted  jewel ; 
and  he  wondered  afresh  at  the  past  scene 
and  its  unexpected  result?. 

"  I  will  think  the  matter  over  again,"  he 
thought.  "First  of  all  I  write  to  her,  and 
tell  her  that  I  love  her  as  much  as  any 
man  ever  loved  any  woman.  And  I  add 
that,  if  she  will  marry  me,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  make  her  happy.  I  know  I  am  not  half 
good  enough  for  her;  but,  still,  I  do 
think  that  she  has  treated  me  very 
badly  this  morning.     Well,  I  posted  this 


letter  at  the  same  time  that  I  posted 
another  note  invitine  her  and  old  Butterby 
to  dinner,  to  meet  Mrs.  Golquhoun.  Surely 
she  can't  object  to  meet  Aunt  Laura.  It 
is  not  as  if  she  knew  her  akeady.  I  could 
quite  understand  any  one  objecting  to  meet 
tnat  lady  a  second  time ;  but  Nellie  has  had 

no  experience  as  yet  of  her  tongue 

Where  was  II  Oh,  I  posted  both  letters, 
and  this  morning  I  ride  over  to  Harden  to 
hear  my  fate.  She  receives  me  quite 
pleasanuy,  but  as  calmly  as  if  I  were  in 
the  habit  of  proposing  to  her  every  week. 
'  Tou  got  my  note  f '  I  ask.  *  Oertainly,' 
she  says.  '  And  you  will  give  me  a  favour- 
able answer)'  'Oertunly,'  she  says. 
Now,  at  tiiis  point,  I  had  expected  some 
little  hesitation;  but  she  spoke  up  as 
freely  as  if  I  had  offered  to  peel  an  orange 
for  her.  Then  I  think — '  Come,  it  is  my 
turn,  now  1 '  and  then — she  flies  at  me,  tiU 
I  am  completely  dumbfounded.  What  on 
earth  am  I  to  think  of  it  allf  'You 
horrid,  unconverted  man  ! '  she  said.  Now 
what  did  she  mean  by  that  t    I  am  not  a 

Turk  nor  an  Infidel Hullo,  Reuben, 

so  you  have  managed  to  bring  Paragon  so 
far  without  a  mishap  1"  The  small  boy 
grinned  delightedly.  "  By  the  way,  how 
is  your  brother  getting  on )  I  mean  your 
brother  Jonas,  the  one  who  was  under- 
keeper  under  Sir  Thomas  Boby's  mant " 

Beuben  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Jonas — he  left  Sir  Thomas  a  year  ago, 
sir.  He  could  not  stand  Sir  Thomas's 
tantrums,  sir;  so  he  got  took  on  as  postman 
You'd  have  seen  him  pass  this  way,  sir, 
about  this  time,  but  he's  late  this  morning. 
He  thought  he'd  left  all  the  letters  at  the 
Hall  as  usual ;  so,  after  he  had  rested  a  bit^ 
he  picked  up  the  other  letters  at  Mrs. 
Hoggins's  Post-Office — ^her  that  keeps  the 
bacon  and  candy  shop,  sfar — and  he  was 
just  about  to  tramp  it  back  to  Mivertoo, 
when  he  ups  and  he  says,  '  Blest  1'  ^d 
Mrs.  Hoggins,  she  says, '  Is  it  the  coUc  t ' 
And  he  says,  'No,'  says  ha  'It's  not  the 
colic;  it's  Miss  Nellie's  letter,'  says  he. 
'  Why,  I  left  one  letter  at  the  Hall  this 
morning  for  her ;  'twas  addressed  as  plain 
as  could  be,  and  the  postmark  Swendon. 
And  now  here's  another  for  Miss  Nellie  in 
the  same  writing,  and  with  the  same  post- 
mark.' And  then  he  was  off  to  the  Hidl  as 
hard  as  he  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground ; 
for  there's  none  of  us  but  would  be  sorry 
to  ill-convenience  Miss  Nellie ;  and  Jonas 
he  were  main  put  out  to  find  he  had  not 
delivered  the  letter  this  morning  with  dl 
the  others.    Yes,  sir,  Paragon  he  come 
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along  quiet  enoagb,  and  he Thank 

yoa,  sir.     Good  day,  sir." 

So  this  was  the  reason  of  the  explosion. 

Boget  leant  against  the  churchyard  wall^ 
and  whistled. 

"So  that  was  how  the  mistake  arose. 
Welly  she  wQl  have  got  my  letter  by  this 
time.  I  wonder  what  she  is  doing.  I 
think — I  almost  think  that  I  will  ride  over 
again  this  evening.  Ah  I  jast  you  wait  a 
bity  pretty  Miss  Nellie.  Won't  I  have  my 
innings  this  evening  I " 

Gomd  Roger  have  been  transported  at 
that  moment  to  the  Hall,  he  would  have 
seen  a  right  to  overjoy  him.  A  girl  down 
on  her  knees  in  the  ntter  abandonment  of 
grief,  with  a  letter  spread  open  before  her 
upon  a  big  arm-chair,  now  readine  a  line, 
and  now  indulging  in  a  fresh  Durst  of 
tears. 

"  So  that  was  what  he  meant.  Oh  dear  1 
and  how  could  I  know  it  1  I  thought  he 
meant,  did  I  accept  his  invitatfon  to 
dinner.  Why  did  thikt  stupid  postman 
overlook  just  that  one  letter  f  Oh  dear  I 
oh  dear  I  And  I  flew  into  a  passioa  And 
he  meant  would  I  marry  him,  and  I  did 
not  inow  it.  And  he  will  never,  never 
come  near  me  i^in.  And  there  is  no  one 
as  nice  as  he  is.  And  I  said  that  I  would 
rather  dine  on  the  door-step  than  sit  down 
at  the  same  table  with  mm,  whereas,  I 
would  black  his  boots  if  he  asked  me  to — 
I  would !    I  wish  I  were  dead ! " 

When  the  gong  sounded  fbr  luncheon, 
Mr.  Butterby  went  as  usual  into  the 
•room  expecting  to  find  his  niece  in 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  But 
five  minutes  passed,  and,  contrary  to 
custom,  she  did  not  appear.  Another  five 
minutes  passed.  The  butler's  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  serious  displeasure ;  time- 
honoured  habits  of  punctuality  ought  not 
tho^to  be  broken.  Then  liur.  Butterby 
Jbegaii  to  fidget 

**Send  Miss  Nellie's  maid  to  see  what  is 
the  n&atter,"  he  said ;  and  Samson  went 
off  to  report  the  unusual  delay  to  the 
kitchen  conclave.  Presentiy  the  maid 
returned  with  the  reply  that  Miss  Nellie 
said  she  had  a  headache,  and  would  Mr. 
Butterby  excuse  her  from  appearing  at 
lunch. 

Nellie  witti  a  headache ! 

SsoDflon  stood  aghast  for  a  minute,  and 
then  coughed  a  little,  respectful,  disbelieving 
sort  of  cough.  An  old  family  **  treasure  " 
knows  a  good  deal,  and  is  not  easily 
imposed  upon. 


<<It  is  unpossible  1"  said  Mr.  Butterby. 
*'  Miss  Nellie  never  has  a  headache.  She 
has  far  too  much  common*sense  to  permit 
any  such  folly." 

Still,  his  looks  were  not  as  assured  as 
were  his  words ;  and  he  rumpled  his  hair 
as  was  his  wont  in  moments  of  perplexity. 
And  then  he  stole  away  upstairs  to  Nellie's 
door,  and  turned  the  handle  softly.  The 
door  was  locked ;  and  from  within  might 
be  heard  sounds  of  such  woe  that  poor 
Uncle  Sam  grew  pale  with  dismay.  What 
had  happened  %  Was  it  possible  that  she  had 
accepted  Roger,  and  that  she  was  now 
wishing  that  she  had  not  done  sol  He 
stooped  down  and  spoke  through  the  key- 
hole. 

''Nellie,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter, 
my  pet)" 

Back  came  the  half^choked  answer : 

"  Ob,  do  go  away,  please." 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  "  This 
beats  everything,"  he  muttered;  and  he 
returned  to  his  luncheon  in  greater  per- 
plexity than  before. 

At  last  Nellie  ceased  to  cry,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid  to  fetch  her  a  cup  of 
tea.  She  was  worn  out,  and  had  arrived 
at  that  state  of  exhaustion  when  her  only 
wish  was  to  be  left  alone.  Her  head 
throbbed,  and  her  eyes  were  swollen  and 
half-closed.  So  the  news  that  her  uncle 
had  persuaded  a  friend,  Mr.  Gapel,  to 
remain  the  night  with  them,  was  not  news 
to  deUght  her.  Ae  soon  as  her  maid  left 
the  room,  she  crept  to  the  glass  to  see 
what  sort  of  spectacle  she  presented.  And 
perhaps,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  it 
was  a  sign  of  returning  vigour  that  she 
should  be  so  shame-stricken  at  the  object 
which  met  her  gaze. 

"What  would  Roger  think  if  he  saw 
me  looking  such  a  fright  as  this  t "  And 
then  her  lip  quivered.  "He  would  not 
care  any  longer.  If  I  had  a  red  nose  for 
ever  and  ever,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to 
him." 

Presently  an  unusually  meek-looking 
Miss  Normanby  left  her  room,  and  had 
there  been  any  one  present  to  notice  her 
movements,  that  person  would  have  been 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  she  loitered 
in  the  dim  corridors,  and  then  hurried 
across  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall.  What 
a  long  and  dreary  periormance  dinner 
seemed  to  her  that  evening,  and  how 
thankful  she  felt  when  at  last  she  could 
escape  from  her  uncle's  pitying  glances, 
and  from  Mr.  Gapel's  anecdotes  and  witti- 
cisms. 
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Even  in  the  drawing-room  she  could 
find  no  moment  in  which  to  rest  and  enjoy 
the  loznry  of  a  ''miserable  think/'  for  the 
Eector  and  his  sister  arrived  almost  imme- 
diately, and  Nellie  was  obliged  to  mtAe 
one  at  the  whist-table.  She  asked  her 
ancle  to  play  with  Lesbia,  against  Mr. 
Capel  and  the  Beetor.  Bat  Mr.  Batterby 
woald  not  hear  of  this.  He  marmared 
confidentially  to  Lesbia : 

**  The  child  needs  cheering-ap." 

Whereapon,  that  taodess,  onselfish  wo- 
man imtantly  declared  that  she  did  not 
want  to  play  that  evening,  and  begged  to 
be  exca«ed.  So  Nellie  was  forced  into 
the  game. 

Mr.  Capel  was  a  member  of  a  whist-dab, 
and  prided  himself  considerably  apon  his 
play.  He  woold  sooner,  any  day,  lose  his 
dinner  than  lose  his  rabber.  Therefore 
his  diBgast  was  great  on  finding  that 
Nellie  — "that  yoang  gfrl"  — was  to  be 
.  their  f oarth ;  and  this  disgast  was  not 
lessened  on  his  host  sajing : 

''Wait  a  bit,  Gape).  Don't  cat  for 
partners.  That's  not  the  way  we  do  here. 
Nellie  and  I  always  play  together.  Old 
partners,  arn't  wo,  Nellie  ? " 

Mr.  Gapel's  disgast  might  have  vanished, 
and  he  might  oven  have  relished  the  game, 
for  the  Beetor  was  a  reliable  partner.  Bat 
he  had  not  bargained  for  whist  according 
to  his  host's  notions.  Mr.  Batterby  said 
that  a  game  was  something  intended  both 
to  interest  and  to  amase,  therefore  sOence 
was  annecessary.  He  also  said  that  he 
like  to  play  in  his  own  way.  And  thb 
was  his  way : 

"  Got  a  better  hand,  this  time,  NelUe  1 " 
he^  woald  say.  *»  'Pon  my  word,  I  don't 
think  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  play 
at  all,  this  deal ;  sach  a  lot  of  diamonds 
as  I  havel  and  not  a  ooart  card  among 
them  all." 

The  Beetor  and  Lesbia  were  accastomed 
to  this  sort  of  remarks;  bat  Mr.  Gapel 
snorted  with  rage, 

"Sarely,  Batterby,"  he  said,  '*jou  do 
not  wish  as  all  to  know  what  yoa  have  in 
yoar  hand  1 " 

*'Ehl  what)"  said  the  anconsdoas 
sinner.  **  I  don't  think  it  matters.  Jast 
look  there— what  1  I  won't  show  yoa,  if 
yoa  woald  rather  not  see  them.  Still,  yoa 
know,  it  is  an  ancommon  thing  to  have 
three  knaves  and — all  right!  all  right  1 
I  won't  say  any  more  if  yoa  woald  rather 
not  hear.     Nellie,  yoa  begin." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  Mr.  Gapel  said  in  an  aggravated  tone : 


"  Sorely,  Batterby— I  beg  yoar  pardon 
— ^bat  I  thbk  yoa  have  revoked." 

"Have  II  Beallyt  Dcm't  stop  for 
that    It  doesn't  matter  this  tima" 

Mr.  Gapel  leant  back  resignedly  in  Jiis 
chair. 

At  any  other  time,  Nellie  woald  have 
enjoyed  adding  to  his  aggravation,  and 
woald  have  hamoored  her  ancle's  whims. 
Bat^  to-night,  she  was  too  depressed  to  be 
amased,  and  ahe  played  so  carelessly  that 
even  the  Beetor  remarked  apon  it  LesbiSi 
too,  watched  her  with  some  anxiety,  and 
while,  apparently,  engrossed  in  her  em- 
broidery, cast  many  a  glance  at  the  little 
wan  face,  which  grew  still  more  wan  as 
the  hoars  passed.  Suddenly,  irrepressible 
Mr.  Batterby  bant  oat  again : 

"I  have  got  a  much  better  hand,  this 
time.  Three  aces,  a  king,  and  three,  four, 
five— eh  1  did  yoa  speak  % " 

Bat  by  this  time  his  gaest  was  dumb 
with  raga 

Lesbia  bent  over  her  work  and  tried  to 
conceal  her  amusement  And  Nellie, 
whose  thoughts  were  far  away,  continued 
her  aimless  play,  when,  there  was  a  riDg 
at  the  frontdoor  bell — her  hands  grew  cold 
and  her  face  crimson  —  footsteps  in  the 
hall — her  hands  were  shaking  now,  and 
her  face  had  grown  pitiably  white  agaio. 
She  heard  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Gapel  wrang- 
ling over  some  point  in  the  game — the 
footsteps  approadied  the  door — who  was 
the  butler  speaking  to  in  the  corridor  t— 
the  door  opened  and  some  one  came  up 
the  room  until  he  stood  behind  her  uncle, 
and  opposite  to  herseli  She  heard  Mr. 
Gapel's  slow,  irritated : 

"  Surely,  Butterby " 

And  her  uncle's  triumphant  rejoinder : 

"  I  told  you  so,  Gapel  I  told  you  aoi 
Hearts  are  Trumps." 

She  heard  Boger's  quiet  tones : 

*'  Yes.    Hearts  are  Trumps." 

And  she  looked  up  to  find  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her. 

''  Lesbia  1 "  she  cried.  "  Take  my  place. 
I  am  tired.  I  cannot  play  any  longer." 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  sprang 
up  and  rushed  from  the  room.  Where 
should  she  got  where  hide  herself t  she 
did  not  care.  Anywhere,  to  be  alone. 
The  drawinff-room  was  open,  and  she 
dashed  in;  tnen,  fancying  that  she  heard 
pursuing  footsteps,  she  opened  the  window 
and  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn. 

The  moonlight  flooded  the  open  spaces, 
while,  like  a  dark  belt,  the  fin  and  beeches 
encircled  the  lawn  with  massive  blackness. 
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From  meadow  and  paddock  arose  the  shrill 
chirmp  of  countless  grasshoppers ;  and  on 
every  side,  from  bush  and  flower,  there 
floated  forth  the  sweet  and  heavy  scents 
of  night  She  stole  on  tiptoe  across  the 
lawa  The  cool  air  refreshed  her,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  night  filled  her  with  a  sense 
of  rest  that  was  not  unmixed  with  wonder. 

Presently,  the  drawing-room  window 
was  again  flung  open.  She  shrank  into 
the  shade  of  a  fir.  But,  though  love  is 
said  to  be  blind,  Roger  could  see  what  he 
wished  to  see,  and  a  few  quick  strides 
brought  him  to  her  sida  She  raised  her 
hands  with  a  little  quivering,  imploring 
gesture,  and  then  buried  her  face  in  them. 

"Nellie,"  he. said,  "are  you  angry  that 
I  have  come  back  again  ? " 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently,  but 
made  no  reply.    He  drew  a  step  nearer. 

"Are  you  going  to  send  me  away  again, 
as  you  sent  me  away  this  morning  % " 

'*  No— o,"  her  tone  was  so  low  that  he 
could  scarcely  hear  the  word. 

"  Nellie,"  his  arm  crept  round  her  waist, 
"  Nellie,  my  darling  1  only  one  more  ques- 
tion— and— don't  say  'No'  to  this  one, 
NeUie." 

"Roger,"  she  said,  shyly;  "will  you 
always  be  kind  to  me )  always  good  to  me  ? " 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  he  answered, 
gravely.  "  A  man  can  do  no  more  than 
his  best."  Then  a  smile  stole  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  added :  "  Perhaps  I  had 
better  say  one  thiog  now.  And  that  is, 
that^  even  if  we  do  not  always  quite  agree, 
still  I  cannot  possibly  allow  my  wife  to 
dine  on  the  door- step." 

And  Nellie  said  :  "  0— oh !  Roger  ! " 

A  TERRIBLE   COINCIDENCE. 

A    STORY    IN    EIGHT    CHAPTERS. 
By.  ADA  L.  HARRIS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  pupil;  during  which 
mmJ  I  had  the  onerous  duty  assigned  me 
of  keeping  her  supplied  with  broad  and 
marmalada 

She  was  a  putty-faced,  snub-nosed  child, 
wiUi  large,  round,  staring  eyes,  and  hair  of 
the  same  hue  as  her  father's,  only  with  a 
dash  more  red  thrown  iu.  Altogether,  not 
a  prepossessing  specimen. 

I  began,  in  the  usual  fashion,  by  asking 
her  how  old  she  was,  with  the  higratiatiDg 
smile  which  one  always  assumes  for  the 


occasion;  to  which  she  replied,  briefly, 
"  Seven  and  three-quarters,"  as  though  she 
were  a  pair  of  gloves. 

"And  are  you  fond  of  lessons!"  I 
asked,  with  an  inanity  for  which  I  could 
not  but  despise  myself. 

A  look  of  contempt,  mingled  with  mar- 
malade, was  the  only  answer  I  received, 
and  the  conversation  languished  for  a 
while,  until  my  new  pupil  remarked  con- 
fidentially : 

"  My  last  governess  had  a  red  nose,  and 
her  teeth  took  out,  and  wasn't  pretty  at  alll " 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  take  this  as  a 
compliment  to  myself,  as  the  tone  rather 
implied,  or  as  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
until  she  continued,  sucking  her  fingers,  as 
a  sign  she  had  concluded  her  repast : 

"  My  ma  says  it's  a  pity  you're' so  pretty, 
because  some  one's  sure  to  want  to  marry 
you,  and  make  you  miserable  ever  after." 

Good  gracious  I  I  thought,  what  a  re- 
markable child,  and  what  a  remarkable 
household  this  must  be  1  Gertably,  Mra. 
Wild  gave  you  the  impression  of  being  any- 
thing but  a  happy  woman  herself,  and— — 

"And  my  pa  »aid '  resumed  this 

enfant  terrible,  viewing  my  discomfiture 
with  calm  satisfaction,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  purloin  a  lump  of 
sugar  from  under  my  very  nose,  with  which 
she  temporarily  gagged  herselL 

I  waited  patiently,  with  a  reprehensible 
and  most  unbecoming  curiosity,  until  the 
obstacle  had  partially  dissolved. 

"And  your  papa  said  what,  dearl"  I 
saked,  in  dulcet  and  insbuating  tones. 

"She  was  a  fool;  and  ma  cried.  But 
then,  she  always  does  cry,  you  know;  she 
cries  when  I'm  good,  because  she's  afraid  I'm 
going  to  be  an  angel ;  and  she  cries  when 
I'm  naughty,  because  fihe's  afraid  I'm  not." 

I  felt  that,  even  out  of  respect  to  my- 
self, .to  say  nothing  of  my  employers,  I 
ought  to  turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel ;  but,  again,  my  desire  to  know 
more  of  this  peculiar  household  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  I  allowed  her  to  continue : 

*•  Pa  says  that  ma's  quite  welcome  to  go 
and  be  an  angel,  as  soon  as  ever  she  likes, 
which  is  very  kind  of  him,  isn't  it  ?  only 
ma  doesn't  think  so." 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
severity,  "  you  mustn't  repeat  such  things; 
it's  very  wrong,  and  I  don't  like  to  hear 
them." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ? " 
enquired  the  imp,  quite  unabashed.  "  You 
looked  as  though  you  liked  it" 

"  You  are  a  grei^t  deal  too  forward,  for 
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a  little  girl,"  I  replied,  magisterially,  and 
as  though  I  had  not  heard  the  preceding 
remark.  '*  Little  girls  shoold  be  seen 
and  not  heard.  Suppose  yon  come  and 
wash  yoor  hands,  and  then  tell  me  what 
lessons  you've  learnt,  and  how  much  you 
know." 

"All  right,"  she  cried,  readily  enough; 
**  I  like  you,  and  if  you  like  Til "  (I  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  offer  to  kiss  me, 
which  offer  in  her  present  sticky  condition 
I  should  have  been  loth  to  accept ;  for  you 
cannot  very  well  dispose  of  six  slices  of 
bread  and  marmalade  without  leaving  a 
considerable  deposit)— "if  you  like  111  let 
you  feed  my  rabbit  with  a  cabbage-leaf ! " 

I  received  this  proposal  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  meant,  and  felt  that  we  were 
friends.  Later  in  the  day,  when  my  charge 
had  been  released  from  her  unwilling  tasks 
and  betaken  herself  to  some  more  congenial 
pursuits,  I  strolled  out  into  the  garden. 

There  was  plenty  of  ground  round  the 
house,  which,  though  carelessly  kept,  was 
not  without  its  attractions.  I  discovered 
two  mouldy-looking  summer-houses  and  a 
small  walled-in  fruit  garden,  and  was  just 
thinking  to  myself  what  a  pity  it  was 
they  did  not  employ  a  boy,  at  sixpence 
an  hour,  to  weed  the  paths,  when,  on 
turning  the  comer  of  a  shrubbery,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Wild,  sitting 
forlornly  on  a  garden-seat.  It  was  rather 
late  in  the  year  for  her  to  be  sitting  out 
of  doors,  with  only  a  Shetland  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head ;  but  that  was  no 
business  of  mine. 

I  stopped,  of  course,  as  I  came  up  to 
her,  and  made  some  sort  of  remark  about 
the  fineness  of  the  day  and  the  mildness 
of  the  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  etc.; 
whereupon,  she  made  a  motion  with  her 
hand,  as  though  inviting  me  to  a  seat  by 
her  side,  which  invitation  I  was  in  duty 
bound  to  accept,  in  spite  of  f orewamings  of 
toothache,  and  began  to  tell  her  what  my 
pupil  and  I  had  been  doing  in  the  educa- 
tional line.  I  did  not  feel  the  least  awe 
of  her,  as  I  had  sometimes  done  of  other 
ladies  under  the  same  circumstances;  in- 
deed, as  she  sat  there,  blinking  her  weak 
eyes — out  of  which  die  seemed  to  have 
wept  all  the  colour — and  lookiog  more 
faded  than  ever  in  the  sunshine,  while  I 
told  her  that,  though  I  had  found  Florence 
backward  in  some  things,  yet  she  was  not 
at  all  dull,  and  other  pieces  of  what  I 
considered  gratifying  information  to  the 
parental  j  mind,  I  felt  sincerely  sorry  for 
the  apparently  down-trodden  little  woman, 


and  tried  to  do  all  I  could  to  cheer  her  up. 
Gradually  I  saw  a  litde  colour  creep  into 
her  cheeks,  and  a  faint  look  of  interest 
into  her  eyes ;  and  when  I  went  on  to  tell 
her  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  sworn  on  a 
cabbage  stump  before  the  rabbit-hutch,  she 
put  out  her  hand  and  patted  mine,  half- 
timidly,  half-affectionately. 

From  this  I  was  drawn  on  to  teH  her 
of  mjr  own  widowed  mother — ^living  all 
alone  in  a  little  house  at  Highbury,  on  an 
annuity  which  was  smaller  stilL  She  did 
not  say  much,  but  listened  in  a  way  that 
encouraged  me  to  proceed,  while  i^  the 
time  her  restless  fingers  were  plucking  and 
pulling  at  the  fringe  of  her  shawl.  At 
last,  when  I  had  pretty  well  run  myself 
out,  she  spoke. 

"I  do  hope,  Miss  Morris,"  she  said, 
"  that,  as  Flony  seems  to  have  taken  to 
you  so,  the  dulness  of  the  place  won't 
frighten  you  away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  never  duU,"  I  replied.  "  But, 
if  you  find  it  dull,  I  wonder  you  stay  here.'' 

This  was  rather  a  cool  remark,  by-the- 
by,  on  the  part  of  a  hireling  like  myself; 
but,  so  far  from  resenting  it,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm  and  half- whispered*: 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  but  you  can — ^yon  can 
go  away  whenever  you  like,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  prevent  you." 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  said,  "  of  course,  if  it's 
your  own  house,  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
Uke  to  leave  it,  and " 

She  interrupted  me  quite  eagerly : 

"  No,  it  isn't  our  own.  He  took  it 
because  he  liked  the  situation  —  it's  so 
lonely  f" 

There  was  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
<*he,"  and  she  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  knew  to  whom  the  per 
sonal  pronoun  referred. 

"I  hate  the  place,"  she  went  on,  ex- 
citedly, with  a  spot  of  vivid  red  appear- 
ing upon  her  cheek-bones.  "  But  it  suits 
him,  and ** 

Suddenly  her  voice  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  and  as  I  looked 
at  her  in  surprise,  miugled  with  alarm,  I 
saw  the  patches  of  colour  fade  away,  her 
face  became  ghastly  pale,  even  to  the  lips, 
which  twitched  convulsively,  and  again  I 
saw  that  almost  indescribable  look  of  terror 
in  her  eyes,  which  seemed,  as  I  had  noticed 
at  our  first  meeting,  to  be  trying  to  see 
something  behind*  her,  without  turning  her 
head.  Something,  too,  made  me  turn  and 
look  over  my  shoulder.  Standing  about 
a  hundred  feet  away,  and  apparently  not 
even  looking  in  our  direction,  was  the 
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tall  and  rather  stoat  figure  of  Mr.  Wild, 
draned  in  a  light  grey  salt,  and  leaning 
careleady  against  the  gnarled  tmnk  of  a 
Itfge  i^ple-tree,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes. 

What  conid  there  be  abont  the  man, 
that  withoat  even  sedng  him,  or  knowing 
that  he  was  there — for,  as  I  have  said,  he 
was  behind  us,  and  there  had  been  no 
sound  or  footstep  to  warn  her  that  he  was 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity— could  occasion 
sach  a  marked  change  in  his  wife's  de- 
meanonr)  Or  was  it  merely — what  was 
more  likely — only  a  coincidence,  combined 
with  an  nnnsaally  acute  case  of  nerves  t 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AiroNa  the  other  things  which  surprised 
me  in  connection  with  the  strange  house- 
hold at  Woodbom  Hall,  was  the  discovery 
thatp  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  house, 
there  was,  beyond  the  before-mentioned 
Martha  Horrocks,  but  one  other  domestic, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rough-hewn  country-girl 
irom  the  village — who  skirmished  among 
the  plates  and  dishes,  scrubbed  floors,  and 
was  generally  engaged  for  rougher  portions 
of  the  housework  j  the  other  woman  com- 
bining in  her  person  the  offices  of  house- 
keeper, cook,  and  lady's-maid. 

In  a  large  house  and  in  a  family  where, 
judging  mm  my  own  liberal  salary  and 
other  signs  of  prosperity,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  mk  of  money,  thk  was  very  strange, 
and  almost  seemed  to  intimate  a  desire — 
for  some  good  reason  or  other — to  limit 
iihemembm  of  the  establishment  to  the 
smallest  posuble  number.  And  whyt  I 
asked  myadf  this  question;  but  without 
being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer. 
Certoinly,  the  lady  of  the  house  was  ap- 
parently afflicted  with  some  nervous  dis- 
order, which  was,  at  times,  painful  from 
its  intensity,  also,  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  relations  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife;  though  this  I  might, 
perhaps,  not  have  observed,  had  not  my 
cariosity  been  awakened  and  my  interest 
excited  by  the  strange  remarks  of  my 
precocious  pnpiL 

This  same  pupil  of  mine  was  certainly 
&  most  peculiar  child.  It  was  perfectly 
imposttble,  at  any  time,  to  prophesy 
what  she  might  do  or  say  next,  and  thus 
she  kept  me  eonUnually  on  the  **  qui  vive." 
On  the  second  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  I 
^  the  anxious  duty  assigned  me  of  con- 
ducting her  to  church— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wild 
not  going  themselves.  According  to  Martha 


Horrocks,  whom  I  delicately  interrogated 
on  the  subject^  ''Master  nevw  went  to 
church ;  at  leasts  hadn't  been  once  during 
the  four  years  they'd  lived  at  the  Hall; 
he  generally  stopped  at  home  and  played 
< Meddlesome,'"  as  she  called  it  Which 
remark,  I  discovered,  after  considerable 
cogitation,  had  reference  to  the  melodious 
Felix  Bartholdy.  What  Mrs.  Wild  did, 
at  any  time,  beyond  twisting  her  nervous 
fingers  and  fidgeting  with  whatever  hap- 
pened to  lie  within  reach,  whOe  her  pale 
eyes  seemed  continually  trying  to  see  what 
went  on  behind  her,  I  never  could  dis- 
cover. Obviously,  too,  her  husband's  great 
musical  powers  afforded  her  no  gratifica- 
tion; but  rather  the  reverse,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  appeared  to  exercise 
some  mysterious  and  compelling  influence 
upon  her,  like  that  of  an  oriental  snake- 
charmer,  whereby  she  was  drawn,  where- 
ever  she  might  be,  into  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  first  time  I  remember 
noticing  this  was  one  morning  about  a 
week  uter  my  arrival,  when,  having  en- 
countered her  near  the  school-room  door,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  an  ac- 
count of  Florence's  latest  pecctMlillo,  which 
consisted  of  her  throwing  the  ink-stand  out 
of  window  on  being  requested  to  sperl 
••camel"  without  a  "k." 

In  the  midst  of  my  recital  I  heard  the 
opening  bars  of  Chopin's  weird  "  Funeral 
March  '  come  stealing  down  the  wide 
staircase,  and,  with  a  sudden  shudder,  she 
left  me  abruptly,  and,  with  scarcely  a  word 
of  excuse,  humed  away  on  the  track  of  the 
music,  as  though  the  sound  had  been  a 
summons  she  oared  not  disobey,  rather 
than  a  pleasure  she  could  not  deny  herself. 
This  occurred  more  than  once. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wild — ^for 
some  reason  of  his  own— disapproved  of 
his  wife's  apparent  penchant  for  my  sode^. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  her 
having  much  of  it ;  for  several  times,  when 
she  had  crept  stealthily  into  the  school- 
room, after  my  troublesome  charge  had 
been  tucked  up  for  the  night  —  in  a 
manner  that  suggested  at  once  that  her 
presence  there  was  not  permitted,  and 
would  not  be  allowed,  if  discovered — in  a 
short  time  there  would  come  the  clear 
ringing  tones  of  the  grand  piano  in  Ae 
room  overhead,  and,  with  the  almost  in- 
variable tremor  and  look  of  indescribable 
apprehension,  she  would  shrink  away  and 
steid  like  a  ghost  up  the  wide  staircase  and 
into  the  room  where  her  husband  sat 
drawing  soft  or  majestic  harmonies  from 
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the  keys  of   the  noble  iiiBtnimeiit  oyer 
which  his  fiagen  strayed. 

I  began  yeiy  loon  to  feel  an  intense  die- 
like, combined  with  dletrast,  of  this  stoat, 
sandy  -  haired,  apparently  commonplace 
man,  who  generally  went  about  with  his 
eyes  half  shat,  and  who,  for  the  firat  few 
weeks  of  my  residence  under  his  roof, 
Yonohsafed  me  bat  the  very  slightest 
notice  and  scant  civility;  doing  his  best, 
by  his  manner,  to  impress  upon  me  the 
fact  that  I  was,  in  his  estimation  at  leasts  a 
mere  piece  of  school-room  f  arnitare,  which 
could  be  replaced  at  will  if  unsatisfactory. 
Bat  to  go  back  to  that  first  Sunday 
when  I  eicorted  my  young  charee  un- 
willingly to  church.  We  were  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  refusing  to  allow  her  boots 
to  be  put  on^in  fact,  the  first  lesson  was 
being  read  when  we  entered ;  consequently, 
we  were  a  focus  for  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
assembled  congregation,  as  Florence  fell 
oyer  two  hassocks,  and  knocked  down  a 
whole  row  of  hymn-books  prior  to  taking 
her  seat.  Unfortunately,  she  also  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  make  known  to  me 
the  names  of  aU  those  who  happened  to  be 
in  our  immediate  vicinity,  together  with  as 
much  of  their  private  history  as  she  was 
acquainted  with,  in  a  loud  whisper,  which 
must  have  been  distinctly  audible  two 
pewso£ 

"That's  Mr.  Perkins,  the  grocer;  he 
wears  a  white  apron  all  the  week,  and 
comes  to  church  in  a  shiny  hat  and  kid 
gloves,  like  a  gentleman."  Or,  ''Look 
there  1 "  with  a  violent  nudge,  ''  that's  old 
Dr.  Green ;  he  wears  a  wig,  and  his  head's 
all  bald  underneath,  like  a  baby's — ^I  know 
it  is,  because  once—" 

A  succession  of  titters  from  behind  gave 
evidence  that  these  items  of  information 
had  penetrated  to  other  ears  than  mine. 
Scarlet  with  shame,  I  clapped  my  hand 
over  her  mouth  and  brought  her  last 
remark  to  an  abrupt  conclusion ;  so  that  I 
never  knew  how  it  was  that  Florence,  from 
her  own  personal  experience,  knew  that 
old  Dr.  Green's  head  was  different  to  most 
people's.  A  green  bonnet  and  feathers  on 
the  head  of  a  lady  immediately  in  front, 
next  attracted  her  attention ;  and  she  was 
evidently  about  to  unbosom  herself  on 
that  subject,  only,  luckQy,  was  deterred  by 
a  most  portentous  and  ludeous  frown  on 
my  part,  which  had  a  beneficial  effect^  and 
she  lapsed  into  silence,  and,  I  fondly  hoped, 
more  becoming  behaviour.    Indeed^  it  was 


not  until  the  congregation  had  settled 
themselves  for  the  sermon,  that  my 
thoughts — whkh  I  grieve  to  wy^  were  of 
mundane  matters,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  text — were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  presentiment  of  evil  I  at 
once  turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of 
Florence,  who  was  supematurally  and 
alarminglv  quiet — not  even  swinging  her 
legs,  or  idcking  the  front  panels  of  the 
pew.  She  was  apparently  engaged  in 
extricating  something  from  her  pocket, 
wiUi  much  care — something  which  stuck  a 
little,  and  resisted  her  efforts. 

Ah  I  ah  1 1  thoughttomyself— bull's-eyes  i 
and  mentally  confiscated  them  on  their 
first  appearance.  But  it  wasn't  bull's-eyes ; 
for,  the  next  moment,  to  my  horror,  she 
produced  from  that  dark  receptacle  a  dead 
mouse,  which  she  proceeded  to  hold  aloft 
by  the  tail,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
boys  in  the  back  seats,  who  punched  each 
other  in  the  ribs  in  ecstasy,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  more  sober-minded  members 
of  the  congregation. 

There  was  a  most  unseemly  scuffle,  from 
which  I  emerged  hot  and  breathless,  but 
triumphant;  a  sudden  jerk  sent  the  ob- 
noxious animal  out  into  the  aisle,  where  it 
lay  until  the  pew-opener  appeared  with  a 
shovel  and  removed  the  corpse.  As  I 
sank  back  into  my  seat,  covered  with  con- 
fusion as  with  a  garment,  my  eyes  met  those 
of  a  young  man  who  occupied  the  comer 
seat  of  a  pew  on  our  right.  There  was  a 
tvrinkle  in  his  eye,  combined  with  an 
abnormal  expression  of  severity  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  which  showed  that 
his  sense  of  the  ridieuloas  had  been  con- 
siderably excited  by  the  above  scene.  He 
had  a  nice  face,  and  I  took  an  opportunity 
during  the  concluding  hymn  to  examme  it 
again.  There  was  something  aristocratic 
about  the  nose  and  chin,  combined  with  a 
forehead  which  suggested  intellectual 
faculties  of  no  mean  onier.  He  passed  us 
again  in  the  porch  as  we  left  the  church, 
and  I  aaked  Florence,  who  had  a  positive 
genius  for  gossip  and  acquiring  information 
concerning  other  people's  business,  in  a 
whisper,  if  she  knew  who  he  was.  "  Dr. 
Green's  assistant,  who  makes  the  pills," 
she  replied,  promptly.  How  disappointiog  1 
A  mere  nobody,  after  all  1  But,  somehow 
or  other,  I  quite  forgot  to  read  the  tenible 
child  the  lecture  I  had  contemplated  on  the 
morning's  escapade  and  the  enormity  of  her 
conduct,  until  it  was  too  late. 
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CHAPTER  VIL      LOVE  S  PITFALLS. 

Elya  passionately  loved  her  home,  and 
the  moorlands  about  it ;  the  charm  of  vary- 
ing lights  and  shadows  appealed,  without  her 
knowing  it,  to  that  which  was  awakening  in 
her  now  that  she  had  reached  the  happy 
stage  in  life  when  control  was  no  longer 
exercised  over  her  doings.  She  was  like  a 
newly-freed  bird  that  flutters  hither  and 
thither,  before  it  thinks  of  alighting  on  a 
twig,  so  that  it  may  fully  realise  its  liberty. 
Amice  was  free  to  do  all  the  good  works 
she  liked.  She  could  visit  the  poor,  and 
teach  in  the  schools  But  Elva  rejected 
all  these  restraints,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Heaton's 
suggestions,  and  Miss  Heaton's  plain  words 
that,  "  It  was  a  great  mistake  when  girls 
thought  of  nothing  better  than  pleasing 
themselves  when  they  came  out." 

"  I  hate  poor  people,"  was  Elva's  answer. 
"  I  do  them  no  good ;  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  them.  I  would  give  them  all  the 
money  I  have  rather  than  be  expected  to 
visit  them.  I  get  more  good  by  sitting  on 
the  moor  for  an  hour,  looking  at  the  lovely 
things  there,  than  by  going  into  pokey 
cottages." 

Miss  Heaton,  who  thought  visiting  the 
poor  was  the  highest  ambition  and  the 
highest  work  of  woman,  often  shook  her 
head  over  Elva  Kestell's  sins,  and  she 
would  talk  to  her  brother  about  them, 
little  guessing  that  though  he  always  said, 
"Yes,  Clara,"  and  "Exactly  so,  Clara,"  in 
his  heart  he  admired  the  wilful  strength 
of  Miss  Kestell's  determination  not  to  be 


moulded  into  another  Clara  Heaton  !  Oh| 
those  dreadful,  deceiving  beings  called 
bachelor  brothers  1  What  do  they  not 
deserve!  How  bold  they  are  to  deceive 
their  spinster  sisters,  and  how  cowardly, 
too,  in  the  way  they  slink  out  of  their 
stronghold  when  it  is  indefensible.  Clara 
Heaton  kept  strict  guard  over  her  brothery 
being  resolved  that  as  he  had  not  married 
before  she  came  to  keep  house  for  him,  he 
should  not  do  so  afterwards  i  He  had 
passed  the  stage  of  fervour  which  had  once 
made  hin(  think  that  a  celibate  body  of 
clergy  would  be  the  highest  blessing  to 
England ;  now  he  was  painfully  conscious 
that  Clara  often  reminded  him  indirectly 
of  his  past  utterances,  and  he  saw  that 
she  meant  to  keep  him  to  his  word. 

Happily  for  Clara  Heaton,  Enshbrook 
Mills  boasted  of  but  few  ladies.  The 
lovely  church  in  its  wood  of  fir-trees,  with 
its  glorious  outlook  over  vast  expanses, 
was  wife  enough  for  any  clergyman, 
thought  the  maiden  sister ;  if  Herbert  did 
his  duty  to  his  church  and  his  parish,  that 
was  enough  object  to  last  a  man's  lifetime. 
In  her  narrow  way  Miss  Heaton  was  very 
determined ;  and,  good  and  high-minded 
as  he  was,  Herbert  was  a  coward  the 
moment  his  sister's  neat  bonnet,  plain 
jacket,  and  unfashionable  but  useful  skirts 
came  within  sight. 

Miss  Heaton  had  long  ago  reckoned  up 
her  enemies,  and  seen,  or  tried  to  see, 
where  the  greatest  danger  lay.  There 
was  the  Honourable  Betta  up  on  the 
Beacon  —  no,  there  could  be  no  danger 
from  her  —  plain,  shy,  awkward,  often 
required  at  home,  and  never  saying  much 
that  was  audible.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  young  ladies  who  were  living  with 
aunts,  or  uncles,  or  widowed  mothers. 
These  were  always  in  a  state  of  adoring 
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the  Vicar,  and  were  nsefnl  for  church 
decorations,  and  for  making  up  a  weekday 
congregation.  To  these,  Miss  Heaton  was 
kind  and  patronising,  encouraging  them 
just  enough  to  keep  them  up  to  the  pitch 
of  doing  useful  work,  but  knowing  exactly 
where  to  stop,  for  fear  lest  their  open  ad- 
miration of  Herbert  should  lead  to  anything 
in  the  least  unsuitable,  such  as  working  slip- 
pers for  him,  or  offering  to  make  him  a  sur- 
plice. They  might  go  as  far  as  book-markers 
for  the  church,  and  surplices  for  the  choir- 
boys ;  Aurther,  they  must  not  go.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Herbert,  good,  innocent 
man  that  he  was,  never  guessed  even  that 
book-markers  meant  more  than  helps  to 
find  places ;  and  that  choir-boys'  surplices 
hid  hopeless  love;  he  would  have  been 
truly  shocked  had  he  divined  the  joy  of 
stitching  for  him. 

Miss  Heaton  was  now  quite  happy 
about  these  young  ladies ;  but  as  she  had 
heard  often  of  the  enormities  committed 
by  young  vicars,  she  never  ceased  her 
watchfulness. 

Then  there  were  the  "  Kestell  ^irls,"  as 
she  called  them,  and  stray  visitors  at 
Court  Garden.  She  had  not  yet  decided 
in  her  own  mind  which  constituted  her 
greatest  point  of  danger,  whether  habitual 
sight,  or  sudden  enchantment.  It  was  this 
knotty  question  that  kept  her  mind  so 
frightf uUy  busy.  Would  Herbert  succumb 
to  long  knowledge  engendering  love,  or 
would  some  pink  and  white  beauty  steal 
his  heart  ?  Neither  of  these  terrible  catas- 
trophes must  be  allowed;  but,  oh  I  tbe 
watchfulness  required,  tho  planning,  the 
little  deceits,  the  small  subterfuges  I 

She  finally  settled  that  she  had  most  to 
fear  from  Amice  KestelL  Amice  was  good ; 
and,  but  for  her  intense  want  of  colour, 
very  pretty;  only  £he  looked  more  like 
some  beautiful  marble  statue,  than  real 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  shape  of  a  woman 
to  fall  in  love  with. 

Still,  Amice  was  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  cottages.  She  was  loved  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Bushbrook  Mills 
district,  whilst  Miss  Heaton  was  feared. 
She  was  often,  too,  at  church,  though  not 
with  the  regularity  of  the  young  ladies 
before-mentioned.  Rather,  she  came  like 
some  angelf  who,  ruled  by  unknown  laws, 
appears  at  uncertain  intervals.  On  Amice, 
then,  Miss  Heaton  concentrated  her  watch- 
fulness, because  she  felt  sure  that  Elva, 
who  never  went  to  a  cottage,  who  thought 
chiefly  of  the  things  of  earth,  would  never  in 
the  least  attract  her  suntly  brother  Herbert. 


Alas  !  for  the  genius  of  the  cleverest  of 
us  when  it  comes  to  fathoming  the  opposite 
sex.  When  Clara  so  often  remarked 
against  the  doings  or  the  non-doings  of 
that  wayward  Elva  Kestell,  Herbert 
always  mentally  found  excuses  for  the  fair 
sinner.  He  prided  himself  on  understand- 
ing her,  and  on  seeing  all  the  good  beneath 
the  beautiful  exterior.  We  must,  of  course, 
at  once  grant  that  to  a  man's  mind  there  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  unfathomed  and 
hidden  good  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful 
woman  than  in  that  of  a  very  plain  one. 
In  fact,  quite  unknown  to  himself,  Herbert, 
from  a  certain  charitable  fairness  in  his 
character,  was  always  finding  excuses  for 
Elva,  whilst  Amice^  who  needed  none,  and 
was  never  mentioned  by  Clara,  came  in  for 
a  lesser  share  of  his  thoughts.  Indeed,  he 
had  an  undefined  feeling  of  strangeness  and 
creepiness  in  her  presence  which  in  no 
way  could  lead  to  love. 

Elva  Kestell  was  like  a  new  piano  from 
the  best  maker — ^it  wanted  to  be  played 
upon  to  make  snre.of  its  tone,  and  tiU  time 
and  use  had  done  their  work,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  much  extraordinary 
worth  it  possessed. 

Her  nature  had  nothing  artificial  about 
it  as  yet;  and  surrounded  apparently  by 
everjr  gift  of  fortune — ^health,  wealth,  and 
happiness — it  seemed  probable  that  she 
would  sail  happily  with  her  rich  freight 
into  a  pleasant  harbour. 

Such,  dimly,  were  her  own  thoughts 
this  lovely  autumn  afternoon,  as,  having 
taken  her  sketching  things  to  her  favourite 
stile,  she  had  tried  to  express  many  things 
with  her  one  brush,  and  had  failed  to  make 
a  picture  at  all  resembling  what  she  saw. 

The  afternoon  was  closing  in.  On  the 
upland  meadows  spread  out  before  her  the 
cows  were  feeding  as  if  this  day  were  their 
last,  for  the  shadows  were  lengthening  and 
milking  time  was  approaching.  She  had 
gazed  at  the  distant  forest  land  till  she 
turned  away  impatiently,  feeling  that  she 
could  not  take  in  the  thoughts  she  dimly 
found  there,  and  so  looked  towards  the 
right,  where  she  could  catch  line  upon 
line  of  undulating  country,  pencilled  out 
in  milky  blues  and  invisible  greens,  whilst 
here  and  there  pale  yellow  patches  showed 
where  corn-fields  or  stubble-fields  were  an- 
nouncing with  their  silent  speech  that  man 
cannot  live  on  beauty  alone,  but  requires 
food  also ;  in  other  words,  that  the  needs 
of  man's  body  have  equal  power  as  well  as 
his  spiritual  necessities. 
Elva  threw  her  paint-brush  on  the  grass. 
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and,  luding  her  face  in  her  hands,  listened. 
The  wind  was  bearing  her  a  message  over 
the  moors,  and  the  wonderfal  voices  of  the 
trees  which  interpreted  the  wind  were 
plainly  audible. 

•'MissKestelli" 

She  started  np  as  if  the  call  had  been 
snpemataral,  as  if  she  were  bound  to  fol- 
low, as  if  the  moment  had  come  when  her 
vision  would  become  clear  and  her  life  fall 
of  expected  promise.  Up  till  now  she 
had  been,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  all  failure. 
She  had  tried  to  write,  and  her  efforts  had 
covered  her  with  secret  shame.  She  had 
tried  to  find  a  voice  in  music,  in  drawing, 
in  the  deep  love  she  bore  to  her  father 
and  her  sister ;  but  she  was  still  unsatisfied, 
and  now,  in  the  pause  she  had  made  to 
listen,  she  had  heard  a  message  of  greater 
fi[^e88,  of  greater  possibilities ;  and  when 
the  voice,  for  the  first  moment  unrecog- 
nised, so  low  was  it,  had  called  her,  she 
was  prepared  to  follow.  She  rose  up  in  all 
her  beauty  of  colouring  and  young  woman- 
hood to  find  only — yes,  only — Walter 
Akister  beside  her  1 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great 
that  die  said  not  a  word. 

As  to  Walter  Akister,  now  that  he  had 
made  her  get  up  and  could  see  her  in  all 
the  loveliness  of  her  happy  youthfulness, 
he  became  mute.  He  could  not  tell  her  that 
he  had  seen  her  from  a  long^  way  off ;  that 
he  had  followed  her  stealthily,  like  a  Nor- 
way hunter  follows  the  tracK  of  the  wild 
deer,  and  that  for  a  moment  he  had  stood 
by  her  side  unperceived,  and  had  felt  that 
if  only  he  could  tell  her  all  he  was  ex- 
periencing, Elva,  who  had  never  shown 
him  the  least  attention,  must  give  in. 

€U)od  heavens!  but  how  could  she 
know!  The  moment  she  stood  up  and 
oonfironted  him,  Walter's  fierce,  brooding, 
bad  -  tempered  nature  reasserted  itsdf 
strongly.  He  was  again  the  shy,  wayward 
man,  whom  neither  men  nor  women  ever 
thought  of  liking  or  making  friends  with. 
The  irony  of  such  natures  is  dreadful ;  the 
passion  they  have  no  power  to  express 
— ^and  which  it  seems  some  evil  demon 
tmms  to  hatred  almost  as  easily  as  to  love 
— is  often  stronger  than  in  more  happy- 
minded  beings.  Happiness  for  such  people 
is  only  a  name;  if  given  to  them,  the 
draught  seems  to  turn  to  poison  as  it 
toudies  their  lips ;  and  this  is  no  exagge- 
rated language.  Something — the  riddle 
of  which  is  too  complicated  to  solve — ties 
them  down,  not  only  to  their  misery,  but 
to  the  misery  of  othera ;  and  yet,  let  us 


say  at  once,  that  Walter  Akister,  up  till 
now,  had  been  no  man's  enemy  but  his 
owa  He  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  two 
natures,  one  full  of  passionate  love  and  wish 
for  enjoyment,  and  the  other  possessed  of  a 
strong  determined  fore  a  to  frustrate  the 
enjoyment  of  all  pleasure  and  turn  every 
cup  of  luscious  wine  into  bitter  vinegar. 

For  a  few  moments  Walter  had  stood 
unseen  by  Elva,  and  had  thought  that  if 
she  would  be  his  wife — ^let  the  probation 
be  never  so  long — ^he  would  show  her  all 
that  love  and  devotion  could  do  for 
woman.  He  would  teach  her  the  depth 
of  truest,  noblest  worship ;  but,  suddenly, 
his  other  and  stronger  self  asserted  its 
presence.  The  evil  cloud  of  doubt,  of 
pride,  of  fancied  wrongs,  of  perverse  judge- 
ment, of  obstinate  imperviousness  came 
down  upon  him,  and  he  was  dumb.  As 
for  Elva,  when  she  had  regained  her  power 
of  speech,  and  with  it  a  visible  expression 
of  impatience,  she  remarked  : 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Mr.  Akister ! 
You  might  at  least  have " 

She  did  not  know  how  to  finish,  and  so 
sat  down  on  the  st^  at  the  foot  of  the 
stile,  and  began  to  collect  her  mateirials. 

Her  words  were  like  so  many  daggers 
to  poor  Walter,  as  if  in  a  vision  you  had 
been  promised  a  sight  of  Heaven,  and  had, 
instead,  been  shown  Dante's  Inferno. 

<'  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  stammered,  lean- 
ing against  the  stile.  ^'I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  let  you  know  I  was  coming; 
but " 

He  made  a  plunge,  this  being  the  most 
unwise  thing  he  could  do,  when  Elva,  as  he 
must  have  Enown,  guessed  nothing  of  his 
intentions. 

^'But  whatf  I  dislike  being  startled. 
I'm  going  home  now;  the  shadows  have 
all  altered." 

'*But  please  don't  go  this  minute;  I 
want  to  say  something  to  you." 

Still,  Elva  guessed  nothing;  how  could 
she,  seeing  that  Walter  Akister's  manner 
was  as  cold  and  as  surly  as  usual?  He 
seemed  to  command  her,  even  though  his 
words  were  ordinary;  and  Elva  disliked 
commands  in  any  form. 

"Then  you  can  walk  my  way,"  said 
Elva,  '*or  as  far  as  I  go,"  she  added,  think- 
ing  what  a  loss  it  would  be  if  her  lovely 
walk  should  be  spoilt  by  the  presence  of 
that  stupid,  surly  Walter  Akister.  '*I 
think  I  shall  find  Amice  down  by  the 
church;  the  evening  service  must  be 
over." 

This  matter-of-fact  way  of  vie  if  ing  his 
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proBesce  osee  more  upset  Walter's  caleala- 
tioDSi  bat  ha  was  driyen  to  his  mm  to-day 
by  his  evil  genius. 

"  I  came  down  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
home  on  purpose  to  see  yoiii  so  yoa  might 
spare  me  a  few  minntes." 

'*  To  see  me  1 "  ezdaimed  Elva,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  and  just  a  little  mollified — ^for 
what  woman  can  resist,  on  being  taken 
unawares,  the  charm  of  being  specially 
singled  out,  eyen  by  the  man  she  hates,  or 
worse,  by  the  one  die  despises  f 

*'  Tes,  to  see  you.  Tou  neyer  seem  to 
guess  how  often  I  do  come  home  for  this 
reason.  Do  you  fancy  it  is  for  my  father, 
who  hardly  knows  whether  we  are  in  the 
house,  or  not  f  or  for  Betta^  who ** 

<*  What  are  you  saying  f "  gasped  Elya, 
feeling  the  colour  mountuig  to  her  cheeks, 
and  looking  at  the  long  stretch  of  moor- 
land before  she  could  reach  the  yalley. 
Then  her  eyes  wandered  towards  the 
Vicarage  chimneys  that  peeped  up  above 
the  firs.  This  was  the  nearest  house,  and 
she  would  go  there. 

''Don't  you  understand  me!"  he  said, 
growing  more  surly,  because  more  hope- 
ies&  "  That  eyer  since  I'ye  lived  here  I've 
loved  you,  and  now  that  you  are  going 
into  tne  world  you  ought  to  know  it, 
because — there,  I  must  say  it — ^it  drives 
me  mad  to  see  you  talking  to  other  fellows. 
Look  here,  Elva,  I've  loved  you  always 
since  I've  known  jou,  and  always  shall  I 
shall  ask  you  again  and  again.  You  don't 
love  any  one  else  now,  but  you  may  meet 
some  one  who  you  may  fancy  loves  you, 
and  then " 

Elva  was  too  much  surprised  and  too 
angry  to  interrupt  this  speech  sooner,  now, 
however,  she  found  breath  to  say,  as  she 
stood  still  and  looked  fearlessly  at  her 
strange  lover : 

« I  don't  know  how  you  dare  speak  to 
me  like  this,  Mr.  Akister ;  I  never  knew 
you  cared  about  me — I  never  even  guessed 
it — and  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  I  shall 
never,  never  love  you,  and  certainly  I  wUl 
never  marry  you.  Fray  let  that  end  the 
subject  And  now,  please,  let  me  go  home 
alone.'' 

Elva  steadied  her  voice  and  looked 
like  a  Queen  commanding  a  subject ;  but 
inwardly  she  was  frightened  by  the  strange, 
terrible  look  on  Mr.  Akister's  face.  She 
felt  inclined  to  cry,  for  her  romantic  ideas 
had  received  a  great  shock.  She  had 
fancied  love  coming  in  the  form  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  lovely ;  but  in  this  shape 
it  seemed  altogether  dreadful.    However, 


Elva  was  brave,  and  none  of  these  feel 
appeared  on  the  surface. 

Suddenly  Walter  Akister  repented, 
was  angry  with  himself  for  having  h 
so  rude,  so  altogether  different  from 
intentions.    He  could  have  knelt  down 
her  feet  at  this  moment  and  prayed  for  I 
forgiveness;  he  could  have  ashed  her  to 
curse  him  ii  she  could  forgive  him  after- 
wards.   But  all  this  flow  of  repentance 
remained  in  his  thoughts,  because  of  his 
shyness  and  of  his  pride. 

However,  he  was  subdued  and  penitent 
enough,  even  outwardly,  for  Elva  to  see  it 
She  breathed  again  more  freely,  and  her 
Umbs  trembled  less. 

*' Forgive  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
in  which  Elva  could  hear  the  tone  of 
terrible  dejection.  "  Forgive  me  1  I  was 
mad  just  now.  But  you  don't  understand 
what  I  feel,  and  what  I  mean.  Will  you 
forget  my  horrible  rudeness,  and  remember 
otIj  the  cause  f " 

Elva's  feelines  were  easily  touched. 
Much  of  her  ^arm  was  in  that  varying 
mood  of  manner  and  of  ezpresdon  of 
thought  She  held  out  her  lutnd,  though 
without  moving,  for  she  meant  to  get  rid 
of  her  lover. 

He  seized  it  for  a  moment^  and  then 
dropped  it 

"If  you  mean  nothing  but  for^veness, 
I  would  rather  not  take  it  Qood-bye! 
You  may  forget  all  this,  though  I  cannot 
Bemember,  I  shall  never  change.  That 
night  of  the  dinner-party  at  Uie  Eagle 
Bennisons  I  found  out  that  I  must  tell 
you.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  that  London 
fellow  near  you.    I  hated  him." 

Then,  abruptly  turning  away,  Walter 
Akister  took  the  upward  path  towards 
the  Beacon. 

Elva  continued  her  walk  home  in  a  new 
frame  of  mind.  She  saw  nothing  more  of 
the  beauty  around  her.  She  only  knew 
that  she  was  strangely  moved,  and  very 
angry  with  Walter  Akister  except  for  his 
last  words.  Hoel  Fenner  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  her,  when  contrasted  with  Walter 
Akister,  like  a  beautiful ''  preuz  chevalier." 
So  clever,  so  courtly,  so  worthy  of  being 
admired.  Strange  that,  in  pleading  his 
own  cause,  Walter  had  advanced  that  of 
the  •*  London  fellow."  Half  an  hour  later 
Elva  tapped  softly  at  her  father's  door. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      PROUD   OF  HKR  NAME. 

It  was  the  day  Mr.  Kestell  came  home 
early  from  Greystone.     He  often  did  so 
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nowy  leaving  much  to  his  partner ;  bat  on 
Thursdays  he  was  usaally  at  Boshbrook  by 
four  o'clock.  The  first  thing  he  always 
did  on  arriving  was  to  go  to  his  wife's 
ntting-room,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  most  loxorious  place  in  the  house. 
By  four  o'clock  Mrs.  Kestell  had  got  over 
the  fatigue  of  getting  up  and  eating  her 
luncheon,  and  was  at  her  best,  looking 
forward  to  her  afternoon  tea,  which  was 
brought  in  when  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
ring  for  it.  At  this  time  Symee  was  in 
attendance,  and  reading  to  her  mistress, 

"The  best  was,"  as  Mrs.  Kestell  often 
said,  "that  Symee,  having  been  taught 
welC  and  having  always  lived  with  educated 
people,  could  read  welL  and  never  dropped 
herh'a'' 

By  this  Mrs.  Kestell  meant  it  was  best 
for  herself,  and  not  for  Symee,  because  the 
bvalid  could  not  bear  to  hear  an  un- 
educated intonation ;  it  jarred  her  nerves. 

When  Mr.  Kestell  entered,  Symee 
always  put  a  mark  in  her  book,  and  left 
the  room ;  and  then  might  have  been  seen 
the  most  tender,  lover-like  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  old  man,  who,  having  married 
lor  love,  had  never,  even  to  himself,  allowed 
how  little  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
hismarriaga 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  said  to-day — and  it 
was  only  a  repetition,  with  variations,  of 
many  past  days — "  how  do  you  feel  now  1 
Does  this  warm  weather  try  you  1  What 
a  glorious  autumn  we  are  havfaig." 

The  kiss  he  imprinted  on  his  wife's  still 
unwrinkled  forehead  was  gentle  and  loving 
as  a  woman's;  and  the  action  of  putting 
on  her  shawl,  which  had  a  habit  of  slipping 
off — sharing  its  owner's  want  of  strength 
of  purpose — was  touching  in  its  unob- 
trusive thoughtfulness. 

But  Mrs.  Kestell  was  accustomed  to  all 
these  attentions,  and  took  no  special 
notice  of  them. 

"Well,  yes,  the  weather  is  very  trying, 
Josiah.  I  thought  of  taking  a  short  drive 
after  lunch,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  about  it,  and  now  it  will  soon  be  too 
chiDy." 

'*  Wouldn't  a  little  turn  in  the  garden 
be  good  for  you,  if  yon  took  my  arm  1 " 

''Oh  dear  no.  You  would  walk  too 
taat.  You  don't  half  understand  all  I 
suffer;  men  never  do.  No,  you  had  better 
not  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

The  injured  tone  came  into  her  voice. 
One  might  have  fancied  her  husband  had 
asked  her  to  go  up  the  Matterhorn. 

"  Very  wel^  dear;  do  just  as  you  fancy. 


But  really  the  air  is  delicious,  and  such  a 
sky  as  were  is  this  evening.  I  expect 
Elva  is  sketching.  She  seems  to  have 
taken  to  her  drawing  again  lately.  Your 
mother  was  a  good  artist  It  would  be 
odd  if  neithBr  of  the  girls  inherited  it." 

The  mention  of  Lady  Ovenden  was, 
however,  quite  a  mistake. 

<<  Of  course  my  mother  had  great  ad- 
vantages— ^the  best  masters  and  the  best 
society — which  my  poor  girls  have  never 
had.  I  believe  it  is  that  which  makes 
Amice  so  quiet.  She  wants  shaking  up, 
and  mixing  with  people — people  of  her 
own  standing,  I  mean." 

Mr.  KesteU's  face  was  troubled;  there 
passed  over  his  handsome,  benign  features 
a  distinct  look  ol  pain. 

"Bnt  what  could  we  have  done,  dear? 
You  know  Elva  never  would  go  to  school, 
or  she  could  have  been  to  the  best ;  and 
Amice  would  not  leave  her  sister,  and 
then  you  have  never  been  strong  enough 
to  take  them  about^  and  I  could  not  leave 
you." 

There  was  no  shade  of  annoyance  in 
his  voice — only  one  of  deep  concern. 

'<I  know  all  that,  Josiah;  but  still  it 
does  seem  strange  that  we,  who  are  so 
much  better  off  than  the  Fitzwilliams,  can- 
not give  our  girls  the  advantages  their 
cousins  have." 

**  Shall  we  ask  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  to  take 
the  girls  out  next  spring  1  I  fancy  that  if 
we  offered  to  pay  for  the  house  in  town  and 
all  expenses,  she  would  certainly  not  refuse !" 

**  I  dare  say  not  Ellen  never  does  make 
her  ends  meet,  I  feel  sure;  but  I  know 
what  she  would  do :  she  would  make  her 
girls  take  the  foremost  position,  and  she  Is 
quite  capable  of  making  Elva  and  Amioe 
play  the  rdle  of  poor  cousins  1  That  would 
never  do.  The  best  chances  would  be  all 
for  her  plain  daughters." 

Mr.  Kestell  smiled  a  wintry  smile,  how- 
ever. Money  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  so 
little  for  him  and  his  own  people. 

''Still,  I  fancy,  Elva,  at  all  events, 
wouldn't  let  herself  be  treated  as  a  poor 
cousin  I  My  little  girl  would  make  her 
mark  anywhere." 

"  So  would  Amice,"  put  in  Mr&  Kestell, 
in  an  injured  voice;  though  she  was  willing 
to  find  fault  with  her  youngest  daughter 
herself,  she  was  jealous  for  her.  **  With  her 
voice  she  would  be  asked  out  everywhere." 

"  If  she  would  sing." 

*'  How  very  unfair  you  are  to  Amice. 
You  know  she  is  not  always  in  a  mood  for 
singing." 
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"  Yen,  of  coarse ;  I  meant  no  harm, 
dear.  Now,  speak  about  yourself.  Would 
yon  like  to  have  another  opinion?  " 

*'  Dear  me,  no ;  that  last  London  man  did 
no  good  at  all ;  those  great  men  are  so  con- 
ceited. They  come  down  with  preconceived 
notion8,and  never  listen  to  one's  symptoms." 

''  I  thought  he  took  such  pains." 

'*  Just  because  he  asked  such  a  high  fee  1 
That  is  like  a  man,  really,  Josiah;  after 
all  these  years  you  might  know  better. 
Pray  ring  the  beU  for  my  tea.  I  suppose 
you  will  wait  for  the  girls." 

''  N0|  dear ;  if  you  Uke  I  will  have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  you." 

^ "  Oh,  no,  I  like  to  be  read  to  as  I  eat;  I 
digest  better.  If  you  ring,  Symee  or 
Amice  will  come." 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Eestell  was  slowly  pacing 
his  own  room,  plunged  in  deep  tiiought^ 
which,  if  judged  by  the  weary  look  on  his 
face,  could  have  been  nothing  very  inspirit- 
ing.   Every  now  and  then  he  murmured : 

"  I  did  my  best  for  her,  my  very  best. 
I  said  she  should  want  for  nothing.  I 
could  not  give  her  health — everything  else. 
Good  Heavens,  everything  else  i " 

It  was  out  of  this  brown,  perhaps  black, 
study  that  he  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at 
his  door. 

His  "Come  inl"  brought  in  Elva. 
Here,  at  all  events^  was  the  bright  spot  of 
his  liife ;  and  his  whole  face  brightened. 

"  Papa,  are  you  busy  1 " 

"  Never  too  busy  to  see  you,  dear ;  and, 
in  truth,  just  now  I  was  doing  nothing." 

He  went  to  his  arm-chair  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire,  for,  as  his  wife  said,  it  was 
getting  chilly,  and  the  fire  had  just  been 
lit  The  daylight  was  merged  into  a 
golden  sky;  the  autumn  afternoon  was 
ending  in  exquisite  beauty.  Elva  flung 
off  her  hat,  and  put  down  her  sketching- 
bag  as  she  approached  her  father.  It  did 
his  heart  good  to  see  her  perfect  confidence 
in  him ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
him  expressed  in  her  actions,  only  a 
certainty  of  finding  sympathy,  wnich 
seemed  to  make  the  blood  flow  more  freely 
in  his  veins;  for^  if  not  embittered  by 
thoughts  of  the  future,  or  the  past,  this 
mutual  confidence  between  parent  and 
child  is  one  of  the  most  divine  feelings 
man  can  experience.  He  saw  that  Elva 
felt  perfect  trust  in  him,  and  that  her  great 
affection,  which  made  her  feel  herself  his 
equal,  and  also  made  her  look  up  to  liim^ 
was  an  absolute  reality.  He,  too,  was 
quick  to  catch  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  he  added : 


"What  is  it,  darling  1  Something  is 
the  matter.  Not  anottier  novel,  is  iti 
Never  mind,  there  are  ways  and  means  of 
getting  any  book  floated.  Sinnel  told  me 
that  when  I  had  my  secret  interview  with 
him." 

"  No,  no,  papa;  it  is  not  that  I  shall 
never  write  another  novel  I  mean,  never 
one  I  shall  want  you  to  pay  for.  I  see 
money  is  really  of  no  use  in  such  casea 
Perhaps,  after  all,  literature  is  the  only 
real  Republican  tldng  in  the  world  I  We 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgement  of 
one's  fellow-creatures ;  but " 

Elva  felt  shy  and  stopped  short 

"  What  is  it  f    No,  not— love  f " 

The  idea  came  suddenly,  and  seemed  to 
send  a  dagger  through  him.  He  could 
not  spare  his  Elva  to  another — the  one  joy 
of  his  life  which  had  not  disappointed 
him.  Then,  suddenly  checking  this  spon- 
taneous feeling,  he  thought  only  of  his 
child's  happiness. 

"  No,  no ;  not  love,  but — oh,  papa,  don't 
tell  any  one.  I  can  trust  you.  I  know  I 
can.  You  see,  mamma  is  worried  so  easily. 
It's  no  use  telling  her ;  but  you  are  never 
worried.  You've  always  done  eveiything 
for  everybody.  I  do  believe  there  is  no 
one  like  you  in  all  the  world." 

How  her  words  warmed  his  poor  heart; 
but  he  only  gently  pinched  her  ear. 

'^ Foolish  child,  what  a  flow  of  words! 
But  what  is  this  great  misfortune  f  " 

<*  It  isn't  any  misfortune ;  at  least,  I  sup- 
pose not;  but  I  felt  so  miserable,  so 
frightened.  Fancy  my  being  frightened  1 
But  promise  you  won't  tell." 

"  Word  of  honour."  Then  quickly  he 
added : ''  But  you  can  trust  me,  Elva,  can't 
you,  without  protestation  f " 

<'0f  course.  You're  the  most  honour- 
able man  I  know  I  You  couldn't  betray 
any  ona  Well,  it's  about  Walter  Agister. 
He — he  made  me  an  offer,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  must  tell  somebody.  Amice  would  be 
angry ;  but  you— you  will  be  just" 

Mr.  Eestell  did  not  in  the  least  realise 
the  scene  Elva  had  passed  through,  or  he 
would  not  have  taken  her  words  so  quietly. 
His  sang-froid  made  her  fancy  she  was 
silly  to  have  been  afraid,  for  Elva  was  not 
yet  learned  in  love.    It  was  her  first  offer. 

"And  you  do  not  love  him,  child? 
Don't  mind  me;  tell  me  the  exact  fact 
I  only  want  your  happiness,  Heaven  knows ! 
even  though " 

He  was  carefU  of  not  givbg  his  own 
opinion  of  young  Akister  before  knowing 
if  Elva  loved  him,  and  be  paused. 
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"No,  no,  papa;  I  don't  love  him;  I 
can't  bear  him.      He  is  bo  strange,  so 

rough,  so No,  no,  there's  nothing  in 

him  that  I  like;  bat — ^I  am  sorry  for 
him." 

Mr.  Kestell  breathed  more  freely. 

**  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  dear.  Eemember 
his  family  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  He 
has  rank  and  wealth.  I  know  Lord 
Cartmel  is  rich — richer  than  if  he  had 
large  estates;  and  though  his  hobby,  of 
course,  is  very  expensive,  yet  he  is  very 
just;  he  will  not  injure  his  children." 

The  hand  that  held  Elva's  trembled  a 
little.  She  knew  not  why;  and  hardly 
noticed  it. 

**  Papa,  that  is  like  you  to  be  so  good. 
I  knew  you  would  understand;  but  what 
do  I  care  about  rank  and  wealth  ?  You 
always  say  we  shall  have  enough.  We 
are  rich,  aren't  we  ? " 

"  Bich,"  said  Mr.  Kestell,  quietly,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  half  to  himself,  "  there  are 
so  many  ways  of  understanding  that  word ; 
but  anyhow,  child,  you  need  not  marry 
for  money.  I  hope  I  have  prevented  that ; 
on  the  other  hand,  remember  ttiat  Walter 
Akister  cannot  possibly  love  you  for  your 
money,  there  is  no  need  of  that.  Only  for 
yourself,  my  child." 

"For  myself  1"  said  Elva,  rising  and 
standing  in  the  half-firelight,  half-reflected 
doudlight.  "Yes,  I  see  that  is  a  great 
thing  j  but,  papa,  I  want  to  love,  too.  I 
know  that  I  could  love,  only  he  must  be 
more  perfect  than  you  are  t)  make  me 
love  him  better ;  and  I  never,  never  could 
love  Walter  Akister.  Oh !  papa ;  just 
tUnk,  who  could  1 " 

"I  never,  never  could  love  Walter 
Akister."  Thene  words  sank  deeply  into 
Mr.  Kestell's  mind.  Why,  he  hardly 
knew,  as  they  were  most  natural,  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  them ! 

"And  you  are  quite  sure  your  mind  is 
made  up  f   What  do  you  want  me  to  do  f " 

"  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  Perhaps  it  isn't  very  generous  of 
me  to  tell  you  all  this ;  if  I  hadn't  wanted 
very  badly  to  tell  somebody,  I  would  have 
kept  it  to  myself,  for  Walter's  sake ;  but 
it  is  safe  with  you.  You  must  appear  not 
to  know  it^  papa.  Don't  mention  it  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  mamma,  if  you  don't 
mind  very  much,  because " 

"Your  mother  has  a  right  to  know, 
Elva." 

<'  She  mi^ht  think  that — oh,  you  know 
mamma  believes  in  the  aristocratic  people 
she  came  from.     Our  family,  papa,  wasn't 


so  aristocratic ;  but  just  as  good  and  noble, 
for  all  that !  I'm  proud  of  being  a  com- 
moner; you  believe  me,  don't  youl  I 
wouldn't  be  a  lord's  daughter  for  anything. 
One  is  more  free,  and  then  one  c%n  hold 
one's  head  just  as  high  i " 

The  girl  knelt  down  beside  her  father 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid 
her  soft  cheek  against  his  furrowed  face. 

"Dear,  dear  papa,  keep  my  secret,  and 
you  do  believe  me,  don't  you,  when  I  say 
I  would  much  rather  be  Kestell  of  Grey- 
stone's  daughter  than  Lady  Cartmel  ? " 

Sometimes  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
come  very  sharp  swords. 


SOME  SAPvDE  SKETCHES. 


My  leaders  may  surely  be  excused  if 
they  know  nothing,  at  present,  about  the 
island  of  San  Antioco.  Were  a  man  to 
travel  through  the  world,  visiting  a  fresh 
island  every  day  of  his  life,  from  the  time 
he  is  weaned,  I  suppose  he  would,  even 
on  an  average  estimate  of  longevity,  die 
ere  he  had  seen  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
insular  estates  of  our  little  sphere.  Be- 
sides, San  Antioco  is  too  trivial  to  be 
noticed  by  any  save  the  most  generous  of 
geography  manuals.  So  that  the  youthful 
intelligence  which  could  and  would  acquire 
a  casual  knowledge  of  a  hundred  islands 
in  a  day  might,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
throw  its  bookis  into  a  comer,  and  declaim 
against  the  futility  of  all  effort,  because  it 
was  unable  to  capitulate  the  length  and 
breadth,  natural  products,  and  population 
of  this  particular  island. 

San  Antioco  is  a  pear-shaped  island  on 
the  south-west  of  Sardinia,  and  about 
thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference.  In- 
asmuch as  one  may  go  to  it  dryshod,  per- 
haps its  claim  to  be  an  island  may  be 
disputed.  In  truth,  however,  the  bridge 
which  carries  the  high  road  from  Sardinia 
to  the  island  town  does  actually  cross  a 
current  of  sea-water,  which,  however  shal- 
low, suffices  to  insulate  Sin  Antioco. 

I  left  Cagliari — Sardinia's  capital — ^for 
this  little  island  on  the  day  of  Corpus 
Cristi.  One  gets  so  used  to  festivals  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  Sardinia,  that  even 
Corpus  Cristi  did  not  keep  me  from  the 
fulfilment  of  my  plans. 

By  May  it  is  warm  in  Sardinia.  Here, 
as  in  Italy  at  that  time,  the  ordinary 
civility  of  a  railway-car,  or  a  diligence, 
demands  constant  iteration  of  the  phrase  : 
"It  begins  now  to  grow  warm!"     If  a 
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Southerner  makes  this  admiiBion,  one  may 
believe  that  it  is  really  warm.  In  truth, 
the  broad  meadows  west  of  Cagliari-^leyel 
as  a  billiard-table — had  changed  from  green 
to  raiset  colour;  and  the  Bpacions  salt- 
marshes  and  ponds  of  the  ''oampidano" 
glowed  with  a  hot  reflection  agahist  the 
cloudless  sky.  The  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, whither  we  were  going  on  our  way 
to  San  AntiocOi  stood  clear  to  the  highest 
point. 

There  is  nothing  of  absorbing  interest 
to  see  in  the  yicinity  of  Gagliari.  These 
great  flats  serve  as  breeding  grounds  for 
beasts  and  horses  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Bomans ;  and  now,  as  then,  they  breed 
plenty  of  fevers  also. 

After  running  through  these  hedgeless 
meadows  for  about  an  hour,  we  came  to  a 
village  called  Siliqua,  The  village  is  out 
of  the  way ;  but  a  bold  castle  on  a  rock, 
rising  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  from  the 
plain,  catches  the  eye  instead  of  it  The 
castle  is  that  of  Acquafredda  (or,  in  English, 
cold-water  castle).  Of  course  it  is  a  ruin  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  has  had  a 
very  solid  part  in  the  drama  of  old  Sarde 
life.  One  of  its  masters  was  the  unfortu- 
nate Ugolino,  the  patrician  of  Pisa  who 
incurred  the  enmity  of  his  native  republic, 
and  especially  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
the  infamous  Buggieri  Would  you  know 
more  of  this  UgoUno,  read  the  thirty-third 
canto  of  Dante's  "Infema"  For  he  it 
was  whom  Dante  found  in  the  ninth  com- 
partment of  Hades,  with  his  teeth  fastened 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  a  companion. 
This  companion,  too,  was  none  other  than 
Bugsieri,  the  Archbishop,  who  starved  to 
death,  in  a  Pisan  tower,  Ugolino  and  Ids 
two  young  son& 

Ton  muat  know  that  I  waa  tiie  Count  Ugolino^ 
And  this  the  Archbishop  RuggierL 

However,  we  have  no  time  to  spend  at 
Siliqua,  and  this  must  suffice  as  a  sample 
of  its  historical  associations. 

An  hour  more,  and,  having  by  this  time 
entered  the  lower  reaches  of  the  mountains 
of  Iglesias,  we  glide  gently  into  the  city  of 
Iglesias.  What  a  winsome  place  it  is, 
under  the  warm,  yellow  light  of  the  May 
evening  1  The  mountains  fall  close  to  it, 
in  rocky  knolls  clad  with  trees  and  herba 
One  hUl,  which  almost  impends  over  the 
town,  shows  the  ruins  of  the  castle  whence, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  the  Arragonese 
overawed  the  city  at  its  feet,  when  they 
had  got  possession  of  this,  the  first  of  their 
landed  properties  in  Sardinia.  The  night- 
ingales were  singing  betimes  among  the 


orange  groves,  as  I  walked  up  the  street  of 
white  houses  in  quest  of  a  bed  for  the 
night 

Iglesias  is  known,  more  or  less  intimately, 
to  all  mineralogists  who  have  sought  to 
turn  their  learning  to  practical  account. 
The  mountains  around  it  teem  with  lead. 
Zinc  is  also  plentiful,  and  the  Bomans, 
who  carried  shiploads  of  silver  hence,  have 
left  not  a  little  precious  metal  in  the  very 
ashes  by  which  they  separated  the  ore 
from  the  dross.  Lead  is  the  chief  mineral 
product  of  Iglesias  nowadays  In  their 
search  for  silver,  the  Bomans  neglected  the 
lead.  They  even  left  it  in  massy  columns 
and  ledges,  isolated  from  the  argentiferous 
matrix  which  they  had  removed.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  had  no  use  for  it 
And  the  modern  miners  have  profited  pro- 
digiously, both  by  their  earlier  labours  and 
their  considerate  contempt  for  the  baser 
metal  About  a  score  of  years  ago,  zinc 
was  discovered  in  Iglesias.  The  excite- 
ment in  the  city  was,  thereupon,  very 
great  Speculative  foreigners  from  aU 
parts  of  the  Continent  came  hither ;  and  a 
traveller,  arriving  by  chance  in  the  place, 
records  that  he  heard  no  fewer  than  eight 
different  languages  at  the  supper-table  of 
his  inn. 

The  peasants  round  Iglesias  all  thought 
their  fortunes  were  assured  by  this  new 
mineral.  Hundreds  of  concessions  for 
rights  to  mine  under  their  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  applied  for  in  a  year,  and  even 
granted. 

Well,  of  course  there  was  a  relapse  after 
a  time.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  sufierers 
were  English.  Our  honest  countrymen 
found  the  Sardes  much  sharper  tiian  they 
were  fancied  to  ba  The  climate  was  another 
terrible  trial  It  was  impossible  to  work 
during  the  summer  without  risking  a  fever 
of  the  most  deadly  kind.  Thus,  year  by 
year,  the  English  interest  in  Iglesias  has 
lessened.  At  present  it  hardly  exists. 
The  engineers  are  mainly  Italian ;  and  the 
workers  Sardes. 

This  little  digression  may  explain  the 
number  of  grimy  and  sallow  men,  clad  in 
rags  of  a  cosmopolitan  kind,  whom  one 
meets  in  Iglesias.  The  mines  are  a  few 
miles  from  the  city;  but  many  of  ttie 
operatives  live  in  Iglesias. 

When  I  had  ordered  my  dinner  and  a 
bed  at  the  *' Golden  Lion,^'  I  went  forth 
into  the  streets  of  the  place.  Though  I 
had  missed  the  processions  of  CagUari,  I 
was  not  to  lose  those  of  Iglesias.  Follow- 
ing a  crowd  of  dames  in  gala  dress,  I 
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reached  the  Cathedral  Square  in  time  to 
join  those  already  in  the  chorch  awaiting 
the  retnm  of  the  priests  and  effigies,  after 
their  pompons  perambulation  of  the  city. 
Saxdmla  is  yery  retentive  in  the  matter  of 
its  costumes.  The  men  in  the  country 
districts  wear  the  same  attire  that  their 
grandsires  to  the  twentieth  generation  also 
wore.  With  the  women  it  is  their 
jewellery,  and  sundry  more  gorgeous 
personal  garments  —  such  as  a  bodice  of 
gold  or  silyer  lace  embroidered  upon  satin 
—  which  descend  in  like  manner  from 
mother  to  daughter.  Iglesiasis^  perhaps,  less 
famous  than  the  ^'campidano"  of  Cagliari 
for  the  wealth  of  its  ladies.  Here,  how- 
eyer,  were  no  few  dames  of  a  picturesque 
and  valuable  kind.  Their  heads  were 
draped  with  long  silk  kerchiefs,  generally 
light-blue  in  colour,  to  their  waists.  The 
richer  wore  also  a  small  scarlet  skull-cap 
under  the  kerchiel  The  dresses  were  for 
the  most  part  of  vivid  primary  colours — 
sQk,  satin,  or  cotton,  according  to  the 
opulence  of  the  wearer.  QolA  ornaments 
were  displayed  wherever  they  would  perch. 
Bracelets,  brooches,  ear-rings,  necklets,  with 
innumerable  bangles  hanging  therefrom — 
tibese  were,  of  course,  the  commoner  kind 
of  decoration.  The  poorest  of  the  women, 
mstead  of  a  head  attire  of  silk,  wore  blue 

Imagine,  then,  the  brilliant  scene,  viewed 
from  the  interior  of  the  church — sufficiently 
filled  already — ^when  the  ecclesiastics,  with 
tiim  banners  and  guilds,  and  a  swaying 
mob  of  attendant  peasants  and  others,  the 
heads  of  the  women  blue,  crimson,  yellow, 
and  white,  presented  themselves  at  the 
door,  and  prepared  to  march  up  towards 
ttie  altar. 

Of  the  guilds  with  the  clergy  I  will  only 
mention  two  or  three  companies.  What 
think  you  of  a  troop  of  little  boys  in 
surplices,  each  carrying  a  white  artificial 
Annunciata  lily,  and  all  marshalled  in  the 
train  of  one  little  girl,  dressed  like  a  bride, 
before  whom  a  silken  banner  is  carried) 
The  damsel — a  pretty,  conceited  little  soul 
— plays  the  part  of  Uie  Virgin,  of  course. 
As  for  the  boys,  they  play  many  parts, 
whether  designedly  or  not  The  two 
leaden  tickle  the  ears  of  the  child-bride  in 
front  of  them  with  their  Annunciata  lilies. 
The  others  tickle  each  other  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  all  the  way  up  to  the  altar, 
there  is  constant  recrimination.  The 
symbolical  Virgin  turns  round  with  a  look 
of  childish  anger,  while  she  rubs  her  ear ; 
and  no  sooner  has  she  raised  her  little 


head  aloft  again,  and  reassumed  the  look 
of  sanctified  innocence  which  so  entrances 
the  simple  country-folk,  than  the  lily  once 
more  tickles  her,  and  puts  all  her  resolution 
to  flight  The  boys,  too,  war  with  each 
other,  using  their  lilies  as  quarterstaves, 
until  they  are  cuffed  into  order  by  the 
troop  in  the  rear. 

This  troop  is  very  vivid  for  colour. 
It  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  men  in 
scarlet  gowns,  carrying  lamps  in  their 
hands.  The  lamps  have  long  handles, 
and  are  therefore  admirably  fitted  for 
applying  to  the  heads  of  the  turbulent  boys 
in  front 

After  the  red  men  are  men  in  gowns  of 
white  and  black,  carrying  staves  only. 
Older  girls  in  white  follow  these  men. 
Another  company  of  boys,  without  UUes, 
in  attendance  upon  a  maiden  of  mature 
age,  seem  to  symbolise  the  Virgin  at  a 
later  period  of  her  life.  The  Bishop  of 
Iglesias,  in  crimson  silk,  canons  in  violet, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  humbler  rank  are 
the  nucleus  of  this  very  engrossing  spec- 
tacle. And  when  as  many  of  the  proces- 
sionists have  been  crammed  into  the  build- 
ing as  the  size  of  the  building  will  admit, 
the  concluding  part  of  the  Corpus  Cristi 
function  takes  place.  What  with  the  heat, 
the  crush,  the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  her 
lily-bearing  cortege,  and  her  futile  attempts 
to  comport  herself  with  suitable  dignity 
and  sweetness  of  demeanour,  the  little 
girl  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  is 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  she  falls 
into  tears,  and  disregards  all  her  responsi- 
bilities. But,  in  fact,  the  exit  from  the 
cathedral  is  a  mere  scrimmage,  so  that  her 
sorrow  passes  unremarked. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  through  the 
city  again,  to  see  if  it  continued  to  merit 
the  stigma  for  drunkenness  which  of  old  it 
bore.  Of  beer-drinking  there  was  little; 
but  almost  every  other  house  in  its  narrow 
ill-smelling  streets  was  arranged  with 
portly  wine-barrels  and  counters.  Here  in 
a  gloom  chastened  rather  than  dispelled  by 
a  swinging  lamp  or  two,  were  parties  of 
peasanto  dining  and  card-playing  with 
great  gusto.  But  the  cM%  were  still 
better  attended;  and  in  honour  of  the 
day  a  harpist  twanged  his  melodious 
wires  among  the  guests  and  confectionery 
of  the  principal  of  these  resorts,  while  the 
fair  ladies  of  Iglesias  paraded  to  and  fro 
in  the  cool  between  the  cathedrid  and  the 
palazzo  of  the  Mayor.  The  only  other 
form  of  dissipation  that  confronted    me 
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heie  was  a  paltry  booth  in  the  sew  eqaare 
of  the  city.  "The  Beautiful  Amerioan 
Lady"  was  advertised  as  the  inmate  of 
the  booth,  and  as  a  marvel  to  challenge 
the  world  for  her  charms  and  strength. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I 
took  my  seat  in  the  dihgencefor  San  Antioco. 
The  distance  between  the  two  places  is 
about  thirty  kilometres;  the  fare,  two 
francs.  I  mention  the  fare  to  show  that 
diligence  travelling  in  Sardinia  is  cheap. 
In  this  instance  it  was  cheaper  than  usual, 
because,  as  my  driver  said  with  a  sigh,  he 
had  a  rival.  Though  he  carried  the  royal 
mails,  he  was  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
passengers.  A  buff  vehicle  started  five 
minutes  before  we  started ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  buff  coach,  picking  up  travellers 
who  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  mail, 
was  enough  to  make  any  honest  mailman 
grind  his  teeth. 

The  first  ten  miles  of  our  journey  was 
through  a  series  of  mountain  gorges,  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  of  us  showing  in- 
numerable galleries  in  which  the  miners 
were  at  work.  The  common  signs  of  a 
mining  country  were  also  not  wanting : 
precise  banks  of  refuse  from  the  borings ; 
discoloured  brooks;  slouching  workmen 
smoking  the  inevitable  pipe;  ruined  or 
deserted  hovels  by  the  wayside.  But  here, 
all  these  indications  of  disturbance  could 
not  deprive  the  land  of  its  beauty.  The 
screes,  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  our 
heads,  fell  none  the  less  precipitously  for 
the  burrows  within  them.  Nor  were  all 
the  olives  and  fig-trees,  which  at  one  time 
grew  thick  upon  tJiem,  cut  down  or 
withered  by  the  tainted  atmosphere. 

Ere  arriving  at  San  Antioco — which  is 
visible  across  the  plain  of  Sulcis  and  the 
intervening  arm  of  the  sea  long  before  we 
reach  it — I  must  really  say  a  bad  word  for 
the  blue  and  yellow  dOigence  in  which  I 
was  80  unfortunate  as  to  travel  Preten- 
sions to  comfort,  it  had  absolutely  none. 
It  was  of  wood  wholly.  I  believe  its 
springs,  if  it  had  any,  were  wooden.  Its 
cushions  were  certainly  of  wood,  for  it  had 
none  but  the  boards ;  and  its  dimensions 
were  so  small  that  a  man  of  long  legs  and 
arms,  and,  therefore,  with  a  high  head, 
found  himself  perplexed  how  to  stow  his 
obtrusive  body.  One  has,  indeed,  to  travel 
in  such  a  vehicle  as  if  one  were  but  half  in 
it.  By  leaning  with  arms  and  shoulders 
out  of  the  window,  a  certain  compromise 
is  effected ;  but,  in  time,  the  attitude  gets 
fatiguing.  And  if  there  is  any  dust,  it  is  but 
an  exchange  of  one  infliction  for  another. 


Before  entering  San  Antioco  we  skirted 
the  sea  where  it  tnrobs,  lazily  and  shallow, 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  Sardinia,  facing 
tiie  island  town.  The  plain  of  Sulcis  is 
to  the  south  of  us :  a  flat  area,  parched 
already,  with  much  poor  barley  on  it,  and 
many  acres  of  marsh  fast  drying  under  the 
warming  sun,  and  thereby  extending  the 
margin  of  dark  consolidating  ooae,  which 
only  too  well  suggests  its  malarious 
capabilities.  This  plain  is  about  twenty 
miles  long,  by  five  or  six  broad.  Two  or 
three  starveling  villages  are  all  the  popu- 
lation it  supports.  The  Saracens  ravaged 
the  district  so  effectually  that,  for  centuries, 
it  has  been  thus  forsaken.  Two  or  three 
prostrate  granite  columns  —  one  column 
erect,  but  half-buried  in  the  mire — and  the 
solid  remains  of  the  old  Eoman  road  by 
the  water-side  are  all  the  emphatic  signs 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sulcis  in 
Sardinia.  San  Antioco,  itself,  claims  to 
be  Sulcis  proper ;  and,  indeed,  the  archi- 
tectural debris  of  the  place  bear  out  its 
claim. 

The  island  has  but  two  small  towns: 
San  Antioco,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Cala- 
setta^  to  the  north,  facing  the  island  of 
San  Pietra  It  is  roc%  throughout, 
though  its  highest  point  is  barely  nine 
hunc&ed  feet  above  tiie  sea  level  Where 
there  is  enough  soil  for  the  purpose,  vine- 
yards are  formed ;  but  the  wine  of  the 
island  is  harsh,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  better  wines  of  Sardinia.  For 
the  most  part,  the  island  hills  are  covered 
thick  with  juniper,  lentisk,  wild  thyme, 
and  cistus.  Upon  this  brushwood  the 
poor  children  of  the  town  depend  for  their 
livelihood.  They  spend  many  hours  of 
the  day  out  on  the  hill-sides,  garnering  the 
wiry  woodstuff  for  sale  in  the  town.  And 
sweety  indeed,  is  the  odour  of  iixe  San 
Antioco  smoke  from  domestic  hearths  fed 
with  such  savoury  fuel 

There  is  no  inn  in  San  Antioco.  My 
reader  may  as  well  be  informed  of  this. 
If  I  had  space,  how  I  could  enlarge  upon 
this  fascinating  theme ;  to  wit,  the  pleasant 
hardships  one  has  to  suffer  in  the  search 
and  enjoyment  of  unprofessional  hospi- 
tality. Here,  however,  a  large  lady 
received  me  into  her  house  with  a  certain 
amount  of  amiable  patronaga  She  made 
me  much  at  home,  gossiped  with  me 
as  if  I  had  known  her  from  my  infancy, 
told  me  about  the  Yicario's  colic,  the  Lieu- 
tenant N 's  social  gallantries,  and  her 

own  relations'  peccadilloes,  prattled  end- 
lessly, in  short;  but  gave  me  little  to  eat; 
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and  in  the  morning,  with  an  air  of  in- 
genuous indifference,  asked  me  to  pay  her 
a  goodly  sum.  Then  she  genially  diook 
me  by  the  hand,  wished  me  a  **  good 
journey/'  a  "speedy  return,"  and  we 
parted. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  life  in  San  Antioco.  There  is  a 
fountain  by  its  beach,  round  which  the 
lasses  of  the  place,  in  gay  attire,  love  to 
gather.  Some  wash  clothes  in  its  trough ; 
others  go  thither  with  empty  pitchers, 
and  return  bearing  its  water.  But  one 
and  all  are  sturdy  little  pedestrians,  and 
inioiitable  chatterers.  By  the  fountain  are 
Soman  marbles  of  one  kind  and  another ; 
bits  of  temples  and  domestic  dwellings. 
And  within  the  latter-day  houses  of  the 
little  town  are  coins,  pottery,  scarabsei,  and 
intaglios ;  spoil  which  the  past  daily  renders 
up  to  the  present. 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  place,  nothing 
is  held  to  be  more  wonderful  than  its  street 
of  tombs.  Tombs  they  were,  really,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  tufa  of 
the  hills  has  fallen  into  a  series  of  natural 
grottoes,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  of  the 
first  Sulcis  laid  their  dead.  Nowadays 
the  dead  are  displaced ;  tibeir  treasures  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  scattered  among 
the  museums,  and  their  bones  spread  broad- 
cast about  the  fields ;  and  in  their  stead 
entire  families  occupy  their  sepulchres. 
The  niches  and  coigns  which  held  their 
bodies  serve  for  pots  and  pans,  the  meal- 
sack,  or  the  fodder  which  is  to  sustain  the 
ass  that  grinds  the  com,  also  within  the 
inhabited  tomb. 

There  is  another  of  these  grottoes  under 
the  Church  of  San  Antioco,  with  extensive 
ramifications.  Here,  with  lighted  candles, 
we  prowled  for  half  an  hour,  among  piles 
of  skulls  and  other  bones  set  in  the  coiners, 
and  over  undisturbed  tombs  of  bricked 
arches.  In  this  very  romantic  hole,  one 
sees  the  vault  anciently  occupied  by  San 
Antioco.  It  is  furnished  with  a  little  iron 
grill ;  but,  within,  one  sees  nothing.  For, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  re- 
mains of  the  saint — ^by  whom,  or  for  what 
canonised,  I  cannot  say — ^were  transported 
to  Iglesias  for  security.  Since  that  time, 
and  up  to  the  year  1851,  there  was  an 
annual  carrying  of  the  body  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Iglesias  and  San  Antioco  on  the 
festa  of  San  Antioco.  The  junketing  on 
these  occasions  was  fabulous,  and  also  the 
attendance.  It  was  the  custom  to  make 
the  journey  in  two  days.  All  the  priests 
and  people,  and  the  effigies,  and  the  skull 


of  the  saint  in  a  silver  casket,  halted  half- 
way for  the  night  in  a  pleasant  al  fresco 
camp.  On  the  third  day,  they  returned  to 
Iglesias,  and  the  skull  was  enshrined  on 
the  altar. 

In  1851,  however,  the  people  of  San 
Antioco  began  to  assert  what  they,  fairly 
enough,  conceived  to  be  their  rights.  Hie 
saint  was  theirs.  Why,  then,  should  it 
return  to  Iglesias,  whither  it  had  been 
carried  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
merely  because  the  pirates,  who  then 
ravaged  the  land,  might  else  have  run  off 
with  it  ?  Accordingly,  they  rose  in  arms, 
and  opposed  the  procession  when  it  re- 
formed for  the  return  march.  The  riot 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Government. 
A  lawsuit  supervened,  and  this  eventuated 
in  the  final  repose  of  the  relics  of  San 
Antioco  in  the  church  which  was  his  first 
resting-place.  *'  Tanti  miraooli  1 "  (numerous 
miracles)  observed  the  sacristan  of  the 
church,  in  comment  upon  the  efficacy  of 
the  saint.  Surely  the  attempt  of  Iglesias 
to  retain  possession  of  the  body  was  in  no 
way  different  to  the  refusal  of  a  pickpocket 
to  resurrender  a  watch  to  the  person  whom 
he  may  have  relieved  of  it. 

The  evening  in  San  Antioco  was  tranquil 
and  restful.  With  my  entertainer's  sanc- 
tion, I  sat  on  her  doorstep,  and  watched 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  in  the  little  square, 
while  the  glow  of  sunset  glided  over  white 
houses,  hill  tops,  and  the  sea.  There  had 
been  a  killing  of  tunny  fish  near  the  island 
that  morning,  and  they  were  cutting  up  a 
fish  or  two  in  one  comer  of  the  square. 
Now  and  then  a  citizen  came  by,  and  passed 
me  a  civil  word  or  two.  A  stranger  is  not 
common  in  San  Antioco;  but  no  one 
treated  me  as  a  novelty.  One  old  gentle- 
man dallied  a  little,  while  prating  of  the 
good  features  of  his  native  town.  When 
I  asked  him  if  it  were  healthy,  he  called  the 
devil  to  witness  that  there  was  no  place  in 
the  world  to  equal  it.  A  centenarian  was 
no  luxury  in  the  village.  He  himself  had 
a  relation  whose  years  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

After  this  gossip  came  pleasanter  sport. 
My  hostess  had  a  great-niece  who  was 
wont,  it  appeared,  to  come  to  her  house 
to  amuse  herself  with  broidery  work  of 
the  old  style.  She  was  a  fine,  dark  girl, 
with  merry  white  teeth,  and  no  shyness. 
And  so,  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  light 
waned  to  gloom,  her  nimble  fingers  went 
to  and  fro  on  the  frame  between  which 
her  work  was  stretched,  and  she  purled 
forth  speech  as  continuously  as  the  flow  of 
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a  brook.  She  was  weaving  her  bridal 
veQ — ^nothing  less.  It  was  the  castom  for 
girls  thus  to  employ  themBelves,  whether 
or  not  they  had  oertain  prospect  of  playing 
the  bride.  And  methoaght  it  a  gradoos 
and  wise  custom  toa  For  the  maid  who 
is  married  in  thought — as  the  weaver  can- 
not but  be — ^is  assuredly  onlv  less  married 
than  she  who  is  led  to  the  altar.  She  has 
ran  up  the  gamnt  of  expectation,  and  en- 
joyed the  sweets  of  hope. 

I  asked  the  maid  when  her  time  would 
oome. 

«  Who  knows,  sir/'  said  she,  "  if  it  wiU 
ever  oome  ? " 

Thus,  yon  see,  she  had   learnt  some 

Ehilosophy,  and  that  I  attribute  to  the 
roidery  frame. 

When  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  piazza 
was  inhabited  by  voices  alone,  sundry  en- 
terprising citizens,  with  antiquarian  trifles 
to  sell,  sent  their  daughters  to  offer  them 
to  me.  What  shrewdness  such  conduct 
implied  I  Among  the  treasures  were  rings 
of  various  kinds,  set  with  Egyptian  and 
Roman  stonea  Of  course  the  rings  had  to 
be  upon  some  one's  finger  to  show  them- 
selves to  advantage.  And  you  may  be 
sure  the  damsel  who  brought  the  antiquity 
had  a  finger  to  spare  for  the  tadk.  This 
went  on  for  an  hour,  until  my  hostess 
grew  cynical,  and  commented  upon  her 
fellow  townsfolk  and  their  crafL 

'* Jewels,"  she  said,  "were  like  facea 
They  shoidd  be  appraised  in  the  day- 
time." 

And  so,  with  masterful  tact,  she  cleared 
the  house ;  told  me  the  moon  was  rising 
on  the  other  side,  and  put  the  candle  in 
my  hands.  This  ended  tiie  day  in  San 
Antioco. 


THE  VIKINGS'  GRAVES. 

Vbbt  quietly  they  deep, 

Where  the  cliffs  etand,  grim  and  steep ; 

Where  the  shadows,  long  and  cool, 

From  the  side  of  great  Berule, 

Sweeping  from  the  changing  sky, 

As  the  sUent  days  go  bv. 

Touch  at  last  the  ceaseless  waves, 

Thundering  'neath  the  Vikings'  graves. 

Fitting  requiem  do  they  make, 
As  they  gather,  roll,  and  break, 
For  the  warrior-kings  of  Man, 
Who,  as  only  Talesmen  can, 
^ved  the  glory  and  the  glee 
Of  the  ever-changing  sea ; 
Drew  from  her  their  stormy  breath. 
Sought  her  for  the  oab&  of  death. 

Very  quietly  they  rest. 
With  the  green  turf  on  their  breast : 
Mact,  and  blade,  and  mighty  shield, 
Armi  that  they  alone  could  wield, 


Notched  and  browned  by  blow  and  rust. 
Lying  silent  by  their  dust, 
Who,  in  the  sweet  sunny  Isle. 
Held  their  own  by  them  erewnile. 

Ohance  and  change  have  swept  away 
Relics  of  the  elder  day. 
Like  the  tinv  "  Church  of  Treen,** 
Ruins  tell  of  what  has  been ; 
Times  of  praver  and  praise  devout. 
Times  of  f uncus  fray  and  rout, 
Times  of  royal  paaeantry, 
Passed  away— and  here  they  lie. 

Solemnly,  to  quiet  graves, 
Rowed  across  the  subject  waves 
To  their  last  homes  Vikings  came. 
With  songs  of  triumph  and  acclaim ; 
Then  Senile  looked  grimly  down 
On  hero  dead,  on  forfeit  crown, 
On  chanting  monk,  and  sail,^and  prow, 
Even  as  he  watches  now. 

<*  Peace."  says  the  stranger  as  he  stands, 
Gazing  o*er  the  golden  sands, 
Where,  with  endless  crash  and  shock, 
Breakers  surge  round  Niarbyl  Rock ; 
Where  the  sea-mews  sweep  and  cry ; 
Where  Fleshwick  towers  to  the  sky ; 
Where  Bradda  rears  his  giant  head ; 
"  Peace  be  with  the  Mighty  Dead." 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  BIBLEa 

We  modem  English  oare  more  for  the 
Bible  than  do  the  people  of  any  other 
country.  British  and  Foreign  BiUeSocieity, 
Trinitarian  ditto^  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety— at  least  a  doeen  of  them — sprinting 
and  dispersing  Bibles  in  yarions  bmgaages 
under  cost  price.  It  is  our  fetish ;  and  tiie 
African  chief  in  the  well-known  prints  to 
whom  the  Queen  is  handing  a  copy  of  **tho 
Book/'  looks  as  if  he  thought  so.  Unless 
he  is  altogether  different  firom  other 
African  chiefsi  he  will  wrap  the  predons 
volume  up,  fiist  in  red  doth  and  then  in 
palm  leaves,  and  tie  it  round  with  a  Ut  of 
gold  lace,  only  to  be  brought  oat  and 
opened  on  the  solemn  occasions  on  which, 
in  earlier  days,  the  witch  doctor  wonld 
have  been  sent  jfor. 

Walk  down  a  long  street  of  small 
houses  in  the  suburb  of  any  thriving  town. 
You  can  see  into  the  front  parloursi  and 
every  one  is  alike  in  possessing  a  small 
table,  dose  to  the  window,  covered  with 
an  "antimacassar,"  and  on  this  a  t^ 
Bibla  Nobody  ever  reads  it;  there  are 
others  for  general  use.  But  the  possession 
of  the  big  book  adds  a  sense,  not  of  re- 
spectability only  but  of  security  to  the 
household.  It  holds  the  place  the  Penates 
did  in  a  Roman  house. 

Of  old  it  was  not  so.  For  hundreds  of 
years  we  were  almost  alone  among  Euro- 
pean nations  in  having  no  translation  of 
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the  Bible.  We  have  had  the  Psalms  for 
nearly  twelye  hundred  years — since  Ald- 
hebn,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  translated 
them.  Not  long  after  him  "  the  venerable 
Bede,"  ''  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church," 
turned  into  English  St  John's  Gospel  He 
died,  says  the  story,  just  as  he  was  finish- 
ing the  last  chapter,  in  writing  which  he 
hid  been  helped  by  a  light  miraculously 
streaming  from  his  left  hand. 

King  Alfred,  about  A.D.  890,  translated 
the  part  of  Exodus  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments;  but  not  till  sixty  yeara 
later  did  Aldred,  priest  of  Holy  Island, 
English  the  other  three  Gospels.  Thence, 
down  to  Wyclif 8  time,  paraphrases  were 
more  popular  than  versions.  ^Ifric, 
Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  1000,  instead  of 
translating  the  Pentateuch,  with  Joshua 
and  Judges,  took  the  wiser  course  of 
summarising,  in  his  own  language,  '^  what 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Jews  it  is 
most  important  for  Christian  men  to 
know."  He  wrote,  in  fact,  a  *'  Bible 
History." 

Bichard  Bolle,  of  Hampole,  A.B.  1349, 
tamed  the  Psalms  into  English  prose,  and 
added  a  commentary,  of  which  this  is  a 
sample.  The  words  in  Psalm  ciiL  5,  "  So 
that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the 
eagle's,"  he  renders :  "  Newed  soul  be  als 
of  acren  thi  youthed."  The  gloss  being, 
"  The  ame  (eagle)  when  he  is  growd  with 
grete  elde,  his  web  waxis  so  greteley  that 
he  may  nogt  open  his  mouth  and  take 
mete ;  but  Uien  he  smy tes  his  web  to  the 
stane,  and  has  away  the  slogh,  and  then 
he  goes  til  mete,  and  he  commes  yong 
agayne." 

This  is  much  modemer  than  M[ftic%  in 
which  Eve's  reception  by  Adam  is  thus 
recorded :  <*Tha  cwaedh  (said)  Adam: 
Heo  is  ban  of  minum  banum  ana  flaese  of 
minnem  flaesce.  Beo  hire  name  Virago, 
that  is  faemne." 

England  was  too  busy  under  her  earlier 
Planti^enet  Kings  to  care  for  doctrinal 
theology.  She  left  that  to  Bohemians,  and 
such  like,  while  she  was  annexing  Wales 
and  Ireland,  arranging  a  modus  vivendi 
with  Scotland,  and  keeping  her  hold  on 
nearly  half  France.  John  of  Gaunt  was 
the  &nt  to  cry  out  for  an  EngHsh  Bible. 
'*We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,"  he 
cried,  when  some  churchman  was  question- 
ing the  good  of  Wyclif's  work,  '' seeing 
other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which 
is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their 
tongue."  Wydifs  prologue  puts  it  on 
the  same  ground:  '*Frendimen,  Beemers 


(Bohemians),  and  Britons  (Bretons),  have 
the  Bible  translated  in  hire  modir  tongue. 
Whi  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the 
same  in  hire  modir  language,  I  can  not 
wita"  The  wonder  is  how  rapidly  Wyclif  s 
book  was  multiplied.  He  and  Nicholas 
of  Hereford  put  forth  their  version  in  1380. 
Eight  years  after  Purvey  published  a 
revised  edition.  They  say  that  over  a 
hundred  and  seventy  copies — of  course 
manuscripts — ^have  survived  to  this  day. 
Purvey,  ''the  symple  creature,"  as  he  calls 
himseU,  aimed  at  simplicity.  The  Psalms 
in  Wyclifs  Bible — Hereford's  work — are 
in  grand,  sonorous  English.  Thus  Psalm 
dii  7  runs :  '*  Knowen  he  made  his  weies 
unto  Moises,  and  to  the  sones  of  Jacob  his 
wilUs.  .  .  .  Afdr  our  synnes  he  did  not  to 
as.  .  .  •"  Purvey  spofls  this  for  modem 
ears  by  transposing :  "  He  made  his  weieis 
knowun  to  Moises ;  his  wUles  to  the  sones  of 
Israel.  ...  He  dide  not  to  us  aftir  our 
synnes.  .  .  ."  Neither  of  them  proposed 
to  go  further  than  the  Vulgate.  **  Out  of 
Latyn  into  English,"  says  Purvey,  '*this 
symple  creature  hadde  myche  trauaile, 
with  diverse  gode  felewis  and  kunnynge 
helperis,  togedere  manie  elde  biblis,  and  to 
make  as  Latyn  bible  sumdel  trewe.''  Four 
times,  he  says,  he  went  over  it,  consulting 
with  grammarians  and  divines,  and  the  last 
time  shaping  the  sentences  so  as  they 
should  by  simple  men  be  understood.  Men 
are  in  general  most  eager  after  what  is 
forbidden  them ;  and  the  clergy  took  the 
very  way  of  making  the  Scriptures  popular. 
Wyclif  was  more  than  ever  persecuted, 
though  he  died  in  his  living  of  Lutter- 
worth; and  not  till  forty  years  after  his 
death  was  he  dug  up  and  burned,  and  his 
ashes  thrown  into  the  stream  close  by 
his  churchyard.  Hereford  was  excom- 
^municated,  and  had  to  renounce  Lol- 
lardism  in  order  to  get  out  of  prison. 
Purvey,  too,  was  frightened  into  recanta- 
tion; and  in  1414  a  law  was  passed  that 
all  who  read  the  Bible  in  English  should 
forfeit ''  land,  catel,  lif,  and  goods,  from 
ther  heyres  for  ever."  The  anger  of  the 
clergy  was  not  against  the  Bible,  but 
against  the  Lollardism  which  was  professed 
by  its  translators.  Of  course,  if  you  deny 
the  right  of  private  judgement,  it  is  no  use 
giving  a  man  a  translated  Bible ;  and,  if  he 
be  free  to  judge,  he  is  sure  in  many  cases 
to  run  into  what  ecclesiastics  call  heresy. 
The  true  way  would  have  been  for  the 
Church  to  have  given  an  authorised  ver- 
sioa  Instead  of  this  they  found  fault  with 
Wydifs.      Sir  T.  More,  though  writing 
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a  handred  and  fifty  years  later,  gives  the 
feeling  of  Wyclif  s  own  time :  "  The  great 
aroh-heretic  did  purposely  in  his  transla- 
tion corrupt  the  holy  text,  maliciously 
planting  therein  such  words  as  might,  in 
the  reader's  ears,  serve  to  proof  of  the 
heresies  he  went  about  to  sow." 

Wyclifs  version,  as  compared  with 
Porvey's,  is  notable  for  the  abundant  use 
—  more  Greek  than  English  —  of  the 
participles.  This  Purvey  specially  dis- 
owns :  *' A  participle  may  be  resolved  into 
a  verb  of  the  same  tens,  and  a  conjunction 
coperlatif ; "  and  thus  Wyclifs  Acts  zxL  5, 
"And,  the  days  fulfilled,  we  goinge  forth 
wenten  alle  men  ledinge  forth  us  til  to 
withoute  the  citee ;  and,  the  knees  putt  in 
in  the  see  brynke,  we  preiden,''  becomes  in 
Purvey :  *'  And  when  the  dayis  weren 
filled,  we  zedin  forth,  and  alle  men  ledden 
forth  us  withouten  the  dtee,  and  we 
kneliden  down  in  the  sea  brinke  and 
preiden."  And  again  of  Balaam,  Wyclifs 
Numbers,  zxiv.  1 :  "  And,  the  spirit  of 
God  fallynge  into  hym,  takun  to  a  parable, 
he^  seitb,"  becomes,  ''  And  whanne  the 
spirit  of  God  felle  on  hym,  whanne  a 
parable  was  taken,  he  SMde ; "  which  last 
shows  that  Purvey  went  out  of  his  way  to 
substitute  for  terse  English  a  clumsy  round- 
about, which  he  had  got  into  his  head  was 
grammatically  simpler. 

Of  course,  both  Wyclif  and  Purvey  have 
old  forms — ^been  for  bees,  izen  for  eyes,  etc. 
Here  is  a  set  of  old  verb-forms :  *'  And  the 
people  that  wenten  before  and  that  sueden 
(followed)  crieden  and  saiden  Osanna,''  etc. 
"Thilke  gilour"  (this  deceiver),  "the  flum 
Jordan''  (river),  "therf"  (unleavened), 
"  cacchepoUis  "  (sergeants),  "  sour  dough  " 
(leaven),  "itchons"  (hedgehogs,  Psalm  civ. 
18),  "soler"  (upper  room),  "yrene" 
(spider),  <'  unbileful "  (incredible),  are^ 
among  the  obsolete  words.  As  is  "dod- 
died  "  (cut),  of  Absalom's  hair — "  the  more 
that  he  doddied  the  haris,  so  much  the 
more  thei  wexen;"  "raskeyl"  (rocaiUe, 
common  people),  ''wonyng"  (habitation), 
"stithie"  (anvil),  "sparlyous"  (calves  of 
legs),  '*sad"  (stronger  sure),  "catel" 
(goods),  '*  coffin  "  (basket).  Sorcerers  are 
« deuil-clepers,"  and  "buffer"  is  a  stam- 
merer—"the  tunge  of  bufferes  swiftli  shall 
speke."  These  are  tersely  put :  "  Whanne 
he  nyzed  (drew  near  to)  the  citie;"  and, 
"Eche  that  enhauncith  hym  schal  be 
lowed,  and  he  that  meketh  hym  (makes 
himself  meek)  shall  be  hizid  "(exalted). 
"  Soul-hauers  "  are  living  things.  One  re- 
members that  old  tract  headed  "  The  Ayen- 


bite  of  Inwit "  (the  remorse  of  conscience) ; 
in  Wyclif,  **  azen  "  (again)  gives  many  such 
compounds;  thus  "azenstood"  (resisted), 
"azenbier  "  (redeemer),  < '  azenscie  "  (gainsay  ). 

Though  his  translation  was  dubbed 
heretical,  Wyclif  does  not  weed  out  church 
terms,  as  did  James  the  First's  translators. 
He  uses  "  the  dergie  "  for  "  God's  heritage" 
(1  Peter,  v.  3),  and  priests  where  the 
Authorised  Version  has  elders.  Church  in 
our  version  is  limited  to  a  Christian  con- 
gregation; Wyclif  uses  it  of  any  gather- 
ing; "the  clurche  of  yuele  (evil)  men," 
and  "it  may  be  assilid  in  a  lawful  chirche " 
(Acts  six.  39).  So,  again,  as  he  did  not 
go  beyond  the  Vulgate,  he  naturally  uses 
"sacrament"  where  the  Greek  word  .is 
"  mystery."  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness," rather  gains  in  clearness  by  being 
rendwed,  "It  is  gret  sacrament  of  pitie" 
(piety).  And — as  if  he  held  the  Romanist 
view  of  marriage,  of  the  man  leaving 
father  and  mother,  and  cleaving  to  Mb 
wife — "  this  sacrament  is  gret."  So  John 
Baptist  cries — just  as  he  does  in  the  Douay 
Bible — "  Do  ye  penaunce ;"  and  "  repent- 
ance unto  life"  is  "penaunce  to  leif." 
Some  of  his  renderings  are  so  terse,  that 
one  wonders  why  they  were  changtd. 
"  Passe  we  over  the  sea,"  is  better,  surely, 
than  "Let  us  go  over  unto  the  other  side 
of  the  lake."  "Brother  Tite,"  and  *5Luk 
the  leche,"  provoke  a  smile ;  but  "  the  be- 
loved Persis"  is  a  poor  exchange  for 
"  Persida  moost  deveouthe  womman." 

The  Vulgate  has  of  late  gained  credit. 
Scholars  have  found  that  Saint  Jerome's 
manuscripts  were  much  "  better  " — as  they 
naturally  would  be — than  those  used  by 
our  translators.  The  Greek  manuscripts 
which  have  in  quite  recent  times  been  un- 
earthed, in  the  Vatican,  in  Mount  Athos 
monasteiies,  and  other  places,  are  found  to 
agree  in  manypartswith  those  which  Jerome 
used.  Hence,  in  several  things,  Wjclif's 
version,  following  the  Vulgate,  agrees  with 
our  "Eevised,"  in  omitting  the  doxology 
after  the  Lord's  Prajer,  for  instance. 

When  Wyclif  makes  our  Lord  answer 
John  Baptist's  question,  "And  pore  men 
taken  to  prechyn^e  of  the  Gospel "  (to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached),  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  translator  was 
straining  a  point  in  support  of  his  own 
plea  of  sending  out  poor  men  as  preachers. 
Here  are  two  more  places  in  which  Wyclif 
and  the  Bevised  agree.  Job  iii  8  ;  "  rayse 
Leuyathan ; "  and  Job  xzxviL  22  :  "  Gold 
shall  come  fro  the  north,"  sajs  Wyclif; 
"Golden  splendour,"  say  the   Revisers; 
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"Fair  weather/'  being  the  Anthoriaed 
rendering.  Proverbs  xix.  18 :  "  Sette  not 
thy  soole  to  the  sleyng  of  hym ; "  Revised, 
<' His  destruction  j"  where  the  Authorised 
has :  "  Let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying." 

And  again,  in  Proverbs  xl  12,  both 
Wyclif  and  the  Eevised  invert  the  Autho- 
rised order,  and  ^ive  :  *'  He  that  despiseth 
his  friend  is  void  of  wisdom.''  Quaint- 
ness  is  sometimes  deh'ghtful ;  for  example : 
KDerlynges  of  Grod  and  clepid  holy," 
Bomans  i  7;  but  "biholde  the  crowis," 
for  "consider  the  ravens,"  is  trying  to 
modem  nerves ;  and  so  is  "  the  perdicioner 
of  her  nappeth  (slumbereth)  not;"  and 
'^Pounce Pilat;"  and  "whist"  for  "hold thy 
peace ; "  and  "  be  sly  (wise)  as  serpents." 
idols  he  generally  renders  "mawmets" 
(mammot  is  the  modem  form) — that  is, 
Mahmouets,  a  strange  survival  from  the 
CrusaderSy  when  those  who,  of  all  men, 
are  most  fanatical  for  the  unity  of  Grod 
were  confounded  with  image  worshippers. 
Wydifs  two  editions,  carried  about  by 
his  itinerants,  and  studied  by  Lollards 
— "noisy  babblers,"  the  word  means  in 
Flemish — were  all  England  had  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Then  Tyndale,  a  Gloucestershire  man, 
trained  first  at  Oxford  and  then  at  Cam- 
bridge, put  forth  his  version,  1526.  How 
bitter  Tyndale  was.  He  wrote:  "The 
parson  sheareth,  the  vicar  shaveth,  the 
parish  priest  polleth,  the  friar  senfeth,  and 
the  pardoner  pareth.  We  lack  but  a 
butcher  to  pull  of  the  skin;"  not  fore- 
seeing that  for  every  penny  the  Church 
took  or  wheedled  out  of  men's  pockets, 
the  "new  men,"  who  were  wait&g  like 
vultures  for  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries, 
and  egging  on  men  like  Tyndale  to  inflame 
the  people  against  them,  would  take  twelve 
at  last.  How  Tyndale  had  to  make  his 
translation  abroad ;  and  how,  to  his  ever- 
lasting shame  —  he  has  other  things  as 
diamef ul  to  answer  for — Henry  the  Eighth 
had  him  dogged  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp, 
by  two  English  traitor^,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Emperor's  cfficers  to  be  hustled  out 
of  the  city  and  bumt  at  Yilvoord,  can  be 
read  in  the  histories. 

Tyndale's  version,  less  archaic  than 
WycIiPs,  has  still  plenty  of  quaint  old 
words.  "Gather  up  the  gobbetes  tbat 
remain."  "  Ter  "  (ere,  before)  is  common. 
To  reb  is  to  "pill;'^  "gentle  is  "soft."  Of 
course  he  was  nothing  if  not  controversial ; 
and  the  use  of  "grace,"  where  ^'favour" 
would  so  often  be  more  natural,  is  due  to 
him.    •  "Church"  he  will  have  none  of. 


He  even  renders, ''  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  congregation  will  I  build  my  church." 
"  Confess  "  he  wholly  eschews ;  and  yet  for 
"the  preparation"  (Matthew  xxvii.  62) 
he  gives  *'Good  Friday."  There  is  a 
note  of  pathos  in  "that  lost  child"  for 
Judas,  instead  of  "the  son  of  perdition." 
Servants  are  not  to  be  "pickers";  and 
Christ,  sitting  among  the  doctors,  "  both 
heareth  and  poseth  them."  Many  of  his 
renderings  are  wanting  in  literalness — 
rather  emphatic  paraphrases  than  transla- 
tions. 

After  Tyndale  came  Ooverdale,  1535.  His 
second  edition  is  called  the  "Great  Bible;" 
and  within  a  year  of  it  (1540)  appeared 
Cranmer's  Authorised  Sevision.  All  these 
are  indiscriminately  called  "The  Treacle 
Bible,"  because,  instead  of,  "Is  there  no 
balm  in  GUead  t "  they  give  "  treacle,"  the 
"theriack"  or  Venice  remedy  against 
vipers'  bite?.  They,  and  Matthew's,  and 
Tavemer's,  and  contemporary  versions  are 
also  called  "  Bag  Bible,"  because  they  give, 
"Thoushalt  not  be  afraid  of  anybugges 
by  night"  (bugbears).  He  is  much  less 
Protestant  than  Tyndale,  using  "  penance  " 
several  times  for  "repentance."  Of  his 
archaisms,  one  explains  the  title  "  Bound- 
head  " — "  Absalom  rounded  his  head  once 
a  year."  Coverdale's  "Great  Bible"  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  in  churches  for  every 
man  to  read.  In  Saint  Paul's  there  were 
no  less  than  six  copies.  An  attempt  was 
made  early  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign 
by  Sir  John  Clarke  to  put  the  Bible  into 
simple  language,  though  not  to  give  that 
omate  and  telegraphese  kind  of  version 
which  the  American  revisers  are  said  to 
have  wished  for.  Centurions  he  called 
"hundreders,"publicans  "  totters,  "proselytes 
"freshmen,"  crucified  "crossed,"  and  lunatic 
"mooned."  Tet  he  could  not  resist  the 
classicality  of  the  age,  and  calls  locusts 
"  acrids,"and  spirits  "  phantasma."  With  the 
Geneva  Bible,  1560,  came  in  chapters  and 
verses.  It  is  wrongly  called  "  The  Breeches 
Bible,"  for  Wyclif  long  before  had  given 
"breechis"  for  the  aprons  of  fig-leaves. 
The  Bishop's  Bible,  1568,  is  full  of 
"padding"  and  mouth-filling  words.  Its 
notes — for  all  these  older  versions  have 
notes — are  far  less  ra<^  than  those  of  its 
predecessors,  though  it  does  assert  that 
"  the  Pope  is  the  successor  not  of  Simon 
Peter,  but  of  Simon  Magus."  It  could 
not,  for  instance,  return  the  Geneva  note, 
Bevelations  ix.  3,  "These  locusts  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit  are  worldly  Prelates, 
with  Archbishops,  Bishops,  etc." 
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The  Douay  Bible,  1609,  was  professedly 
hard  on  the  Vulgate,  and  often  retained 
**  the  old  vulgar  approved  Latin  for  fear  of 
undoing  or  restraining  the  sense  of  the 
Holv  Ghost  to  our  phantasy/'  Hence  we 
read,  "  Elias  was  a  man  like  unto  us  pas- 
sible," "Give  us  tonlay  our  supersub- 
stantial  bread;"  "loaves  of  proposition" 
(shew-bread).  And  so  we  come  to  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611,  which,  save 
that  the  Psalms  for  the  month  are  from 
Cranmer's  Bible,  has  superseded  older 
translations  even  in  the  Prayer  Book  Till 
quite  lately,  however,  no  two  editions  were 
wholly  identical  In  some  tike  misprints 
were  startling.  There  is  the  well-mown 
edition  of  1631,  in  which  the  "not"  was 
left  out  from  one  of  the  Commandments, 
an  omission  for  which  the  printer  was 
fined  three  hundred  pounds.  Others  have 
"vinegar"  for  vineyard;  "covereth"  for 
converteth  a  sinner;  while,  till  the  re- 
vision, the  words  "  stnJn  at  a  gnat,"  in- 
stead of  Tvndale's  "strain  out,"  made  a 
difficulty  where  none  exists^ 

Bible -printing  was  a  monopoly.  In 
Scotland,  from  1676,  for  more  than  forty 
years  it  was  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Anderson, 
whose  books  are  the  most  incoirect  that 
ever  came  from  any  press.  Look  at  Dob- 
son's  "  Bassandyne  Bible,"  and  you  will  see 
how  long-suffering  a  Scot  must  have  been 
who  comd  read  a  chapter  of  the  muddle 
that  Mr&  Anderson  made  of  Holy  Writ 
"Why  should  it  be,  though  tathing  in- 
credible)''— when  a  book  is  printed  that 
way,  one  feels  sure  that,  to  save  the  baw- 
bees, the  good  lady  must  have  employed 
children  to  set  up  her  type.  The  next 
Scotch  monopolist,  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair, 
was  a  vast  improvement;  but  he  makes 
one  notable  error:  in  Luke  zL  29  he 
omits  the  "  not " — "forbid  to  take  thy  coat 
also." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  happy 
rendering — and  our  Bible  has  so  many-— 
came  all  at  once.  It  is  generally — as  Dr. 
Edgar,  in  his  "Plain  Account  for  Plain 
People,"  expresses  it — "the  result  of  long 
whittUng."  Thus,  Tyndale's  "maintainor " 
at  last  becomes  "ringleader;"  and  his 
"behold  a  right  Israelite,"  "an  Israelite 
indeed."  The  Authorised  Version  had 
scarcely  appeared  when  it  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked on  the  principle  on  which  Clarke 
had  attacked  the  "Great  Bible."  Even 
Selden  complained  of  its  un  -  English 
phrases,  not  to  be  understood  by  common 
folk.  If  the  Lonff  Parliament  had  been 
yet  longer  it  would  have  been  revised.         | 


Dr.  Doddridge's  attempt  was  not  a 
happy  one.  *  "Superior  authorities,  for 
"h^her  powers;"  "partook  of  their  re- 
freshment," for  "did  eat  their  meat;" 
"pure  and  unmingled,"  for  "pure  milk  of 
the  word." 

The  Scot,  M^Ejught,  in  1798,  erred  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For  "  corrupt  com- 
munication" he  puts  "rotten  speech;" 
for  "  cleave  unto  his  wife,"  "  he  shall  be 
glued  unta" 

Another  Scot^  Thomson  of  Ochiltree, 
essayed  a  version  in  1816.  For  "let  Paul 
down  in  a  basket,"  he  gives  "  suspended;" 
for  "  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,"  etc,  he  gives,  "a  realising  of  things 
hoped  for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen." 
"  Holy  omature  "  seems  a  poor  exchange 
for  "sanctuary,"  in  Hebrews  ix.  1;  but 
some  people  like  these  things.  It  is  as 
good  as  Bloomfield's  "sacred  furniture." 

Scotland  has  produced  several  trans- 
lators, who,  like  Gierke,  wished  to  harmo- 
nise the  Bible  langua^  with  that  of  daily 
life.  The  result  is  quaint.  Saint  Matthew, 
published  by  wav  of  experiment  in  1862, 
is  made  of  stuff  like  this :  "  Ai'  there  was  a 
guid  way  aff  frae  them  a  hirsel  o'  mony 
swine  feeding."  And  what  can  we  think  of 
Dr.  Waddelrs  Psalms,  published  ten  years 
later:  "My  God,  I  hae  skreight  the  lee 
lang  day,  but  ye  mind  me  nane;"  and 
"Droves  o'  nowt  hae  rinket  me  roun; 
stoor  stirks  o'  Bashan  hae  fankit  me 
abooi" 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Bevisers,  who 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  standing  firmly 
against  the  American  modernisations.  To 
have  altered  Jacob's  "ladder"  into  a 
"  staircase,"  would  have  been  as  bad  as  to 
change  the  man  and  woman  of  the  wedding 
service  into  "  male  person  "  and  "  femide. 


CUEIOS  OF  DUELLING. 

The  advantages  of  living  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  many 
and  various;  but  none  is  more  to  be  priced 
than  the  fact  that  the  face  of  society  is 
now  as  sternly  set  against  duelling  as  it 
looked  with  favour  upon  tibe  barbarous 
custom  in  days  which  are  within  the  memory 
of  many  living  men.  We  can  hardly 
realise  now,  that  fifty  years  ago  a  Major 
in  the  British  Army  was  killed  in  a  duel 
which  arose  in  a  simple  dispute  about  what 
was  trumps  at  a  game  of  cards;  but  such 
was  the  case. 

Men  have  lost  their  lives  in  duels  about 
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dogs,  geese,  or  such  an  absurdly  trivial  canse 
as  a  bottle  of  anchovies.  Duels  have  origi- 
nated in  one  man  asking  another  to  pass 
hhn  a  class  at  dinner,  or  to  give  him  a 
pinch  of  snn&  It  is  even  recoided  that  a 
British  officer  maimed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
American  army  for  life,  in  a  duel  which 
was  the  result  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  eat  an  ear  of  corn. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  private  duel 
having  been  fought  in  this  country  before 
the  time  of  James  the  First.  Duels  became 
nsufli  in  tiie  reign  of  that  monarch,  and 
grew  in  favour  during  the  years  in  which  the 
two  Charles  occupied  the  throna  They 
were  most  common  in  England  in  the  dis- 
solute days  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was 
then  customary  for  seconds  to  fight  as  well 
as  their  principals,  and,  as  they  were 
always  chosen  for  their  adroitness,  their 
combats  were  usually  the  more  fatal 

Duels  were  prevalent  in  France  for  fully  a 
century  before  they  became  introduced  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  Hallam  attributes 
their  rise  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  wear- 
ing a  sword  as  part  of  the  private  dress  of 
a  gentleman  of  fashion,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  height  that  this  vice  attained  in 
France  is  shown  by  the  statement  of 
Fortenoy  Mareuil,  who  says,  in  his 
"M^moires,"  that  two  thousand  men  of 
noble  birth  fell  in  duels  between  1601  and 
1619. 

Edicts  against  duels  were  published ; 
but  with  little  effect  Men  fought  in 
the  public  streets  and  in  private  rooms ; 
by  day  and  night;  by  moonlight  and 
torchlight ;  and  it  was  not  until  Bichelieu 
made  a  terrible  example  of  the  Count  de 
Bonteville — a  noted  duellist,  who  had  been 
in  twenty-two  encounters— that  anything 
was  done  to  stop  them.  Bouteville  and 
his  second,  the  Count  de  Chappelles,  were 
beheaded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
noble  friends ;  and  their  fate  acted  as  a 
deterrent  on  would-be  duellists  for  some 
years. 

After  the  effect  of  this  salutary  example 
had  worn  off  a  little,  and  duels  began 
again  to  become  fashionable,  a  further 
check  was  imposed  upon  them  by  two 
combatants  being,  at  the  Cardinal's  orders, 
stripped  and  hung  from  a  gallows  head 
downwards,  in  the  sight  of  all  people. 

On  Richelieu's  death  the  habit  broke  out 
again  with  renewed  violence,  and  continued 
to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  until  the 
Revolution  put  a  stop  to  it  for  a  time. 

A  list  of  duels  fought  in  France  during 


the  last  sixty  years,  includes  the  names  of 
such  well-known  men  as  Emtle  de  Girardin, 
Armand  Carrel,  Lamartine,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Ledru  BoUin,  Edmond  About,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  Monsieur  Thiers;  while  the 
recent  meeting  between  General  Boulanger 
and  Monsieur  Floquet  shows  that  French- 
men of  every  class  still  regard  the  duel  as  the 
legitimate  way  in  which  to  settle  disputes. 
The  best  feature  of  this  survival  of  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  age  is,  that  though 
during  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
been  nearly  a  thousand  duels  in  France, 
in  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
combatants  left  the  field  unscathed,  though 
the  demands  of  honour  were  declared  to 
be  satisfied.  So  it  seems  that  Mark 
Twain's  delightful  parody  of  a  French  duel 
has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  duels 
ever  fought  took  place  in  lb08  between 
two  Frenchmen.  Of  course  the  quarrel 
rose  about  a  lady — a  certain  Mademoiselle 
Tirevet — who,  it  appears,  was  unable  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  she  preferred,  and 
who  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
promising  to  marry  whichever  of  them 
worsted  the  other.  The  ardent  lovers 
agreed  to  postpone  the  matter  for  a  month 
that  they  might  have  time  to  think  it  over 
in  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  decided  to  fight  in  the 
air.  Two  balloons  were  made  exactly 
alike ;  and,  upon  the  appointed  day,  each 
soared  aloft,  accompanied  by  his  second, 
and  armed  with  a  blunderbuss ;  the  agree- 
ment being  that  they  were  to  fire  not 
upon  one  another,  but  upon  the  balloons. 
They  rose  half  a  mile,  and  then  the  pre- 
concerted signal  was  given.  One  of  the 
opponents  fired  and  missed;  the  other 
followed  suit  with  more  disastrous  effect 
He  hit  his  opponent's  balloon,  which 
instantly  collapsed,  with  the  result  that 
the  occupants  of  the  car  were  dashed  to 
the  earth  with  frightful  rapidity  and  killed 
on  the  spot 

A  duel,  which  occasioned  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  was  one 
between  Henri  Delagrave  and  Alphonse 
Bivi^re ;  the  cause  being  the  success  of  the 
former  in  wooing  a  young  lady  to  whom 
they  were  both  attached.  Bivi^re  in- 
sulted his  successful  rival  by  slapping  him 
on  the  cheek  in  a  gamiug-saloon,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  duel  should  take  place 
in  which  the  life  of  one  should  be  ended. 
The  details  were  left  to  their  seconds  to 
arrange ;  and,  until  they  faced  one  another 
upon  the  field,  neither  of  the  young  men 
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knew^  in  what  form  they  were  to  brave 
death.  On  the  foUowingmomiDg  fonr  men 
met  in  a  quiet  wood.  They  were  Bivi^re, 
with  Monsieur  Savalle,  his  second,  and 
Delagrave,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
doctor  named  Eocqnei  The  latter  in- 
formed the  rivak  that  Monsieur  Savalle  and 
himself  had  arrived  at  the  decision  that, 
in  order  to  secare  the  certainty  of  a  fatid 
result  to  one  of  their  principals,  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  out  of  the  question  swords 
or  pistols,  and  to  trust  to  the  more  sure 
action  of  a  deadly  poison.  As  he  spoke  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  box,  in 
which  lay  four  black  pellets  all  exactly 
identical  in  size  and  shape. 

''In  one  of  these,"  he  said,  ''I  have 
placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prussic 
acid  to  cause  the  umost  instantaneous 
death  of  any  one  who  swallows  it. 
Monsieur  Savalle  and  I  will  decide  by  the 
toss  of  a  coin  which  of  you  is  to  have  first 
choice,  and  you  shall  alternately  draw 
and  swallow  a  pill  until  the  poison  shows 
its  effects." 

While  speaking  the  last  words,  the 
doctor  spun  into  the  air  a  glittering  gold 
piece,  and,  as  it  fell,  Savalle  cried  ''  Tails." 
It  fell  with  the  head  uppermost,  and 
Savalle  said  : 

"The  first  choice  is  yours,  Monsieur 
Delagrave." 

The  two  whose  fate  was  contained  in 
those  innocent-looking  black  balls  had 
shown  no  sign  of  trepidation  while  the 
doctor  explained  the  awful  preparations  that 
he  had  made  for  the  death  of  one  of  Uiem; 
and  Delagrave's  face  was  perfectly  im- 
passive as  he  selected  and  washed  down 
with  a  glass  of  claret  one  of  the  globules. 

''And  now  Monsieur  Eivi^re,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Riviere  extended  his  hand  and  took  a 
pill,  which  he  swallowed  with  as  little 
appearance  of  concern  as  his  opponent. 
A  mmute  passed,  two,  three,  and  still  the 
duellists  stood  motionless. 

'*  It  is  your  choice  again.  Monsieur  Dela- 
grave," said  the  doctor;  "but  this  time 
you  must  swallow  the  pill  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  Monsieur  Bivi^re  swallows  the 
one  you  leave  for  him." 

Delagrave  paused  for  a  moment,  looking 
in  silence  at  the  two  balls  that  lay  before 
him.  The  closest  scrutiny  showed  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  them;  one 
was  harmless,  but  in  the  other  rested  the 
pall  of  eternity — the  silence  and  peace  of 
that  sleep  which  knows  no  awakening  in 
this  world.    With  a  start,  he  drew  his  eyes 


from  the  box,  and,  putting  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  it^  drew  forth  one  of  the  re- 
maining pSh.  Btvi^re  took  the  solitary  one 
remaimng,  and  both  men  simultaneously 
gulped  down  their  fate.  A  few  seconth 
passed  without  any  perceptible  movement 
on  the  part  of  either  of  them,  and  then 
Bivi^re  threw  up  his  hands,  and,  without 
a  sound,  fell  flat  upon  the  grass.  He 
turned  half  round,  gave  one  convulsive 
shudder,  and,  as  his  rival  bent  over  him, 
breathed  his  last  The  fair  cause  of  this 
awfial  tragedy  was  so  horrified  at  it,  that 
she  refused  to  see  Delagrave  again;  and 
the  memory  of  those  few  minutes  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  followed 
Bivi^re  to  the  grave  in  a  few  months' 
time. 

Of  a  similar  nature  was  a  duel  which  took 
place  between  a  young  Englishman  and  a 
noted  French  duellist — a  man  who  had 
killed  several  adversarieSi  and  was  con- 
sidered the  most  deadly  shot  of  his  day. 
Every  morning  he  devoted  a  couple  of 
hours  to  shooting  at  small  plaster-of-Paris 
figures,  and  such  was  his  skill,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  almost  a  certainty  of  hitting 
them  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces.  ^  The 
Englishman  expressed  bis  entire  willing- 
ness to  meet  this  formidable  adversary,  but 
not  on  the  usual  terms.  "I  have  no 
fancy,"  he  said,  "  for  placing  myself  before 
the  pistol  of  a  man  whose  aim  is  as  sure  as 
mine  is  erratic;  and  the  only  conditions 
on  which  I  will  consent  to  the  meeting, 
are  that  we  choose  between  two  pistols, 
one  only  of  which  is  loaded,  and,  standing 
within  two  paces  of  one  another,  fire 
simultaneously." 

The  Frenchman  consented  with  perfect 
coolness  to  this  proposal,  and  the  meeting 
took  place  on  these  terms.  Two  pistols  were 
brought  out,  and  the  seconds  of  the  com- 
batants tossed  up  for  choice  of  weapons. 
The  selection  fell  to  the  Frenchman— 
Yilleneuva  He  balanced  the  weapons 
separately  in  his  hands,  endeavouring  to 
discriminate  between  the  weight  of  the 
one  which  contained  the  bullet,  and  the  one 
which  was  charged  with  powder  only.  He 
fixed  upon  the  one  he  thought  was  the 
heavier,  and  the  other  was  given  to  Talbot, 
his  antagonist  They  took  up  their 
positions  so  close  to  one  another,  that  the 
muzzle  of  each  man's  pistol  touched  his 
adversary.  The  seconds  advanced.  Talbot 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  friend  with  a  faint 
smile,  while  Yilleneuve  nodded  carelessly 
to  those  among  the  bystanders  whom  he 
knew.    The  word  was  given,  and  the  two 
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pietols  went  off  at  the  same  inst^int.  Both 
men  fell.  Talbot  rose  almost  immediately, 
bat  YilleQeave  lay  still,  having  met  the 
fate  of  most  professed  duellists.  Talbot's 
face  was  scorched  by  the  explosion  of  the 
ganpowder;  but  he  escaped  the  death 
that  would  undoubtedly  have  been  his, 
had  the  meeting  taken  place  in  an  ordinary 
way. 

Several  remarkable  duels  have  been 
fought  in  the  dark.  In  1800,  Isaac 
Oorry  and  Henry  Grattan  engaged  in 
a  fierce  debats,  which  culminated  in 
Corry  saying  that  Grattan,  instead  of 
addressing  him,  should,  if  he  had  his 
deserts,  be  standing  at  a  felon's  bar. 

Grattan's  reply  to  this  insult  concluded 
with  the  FoUomng  words:  "The  gentle- 
man has  calumniated  me  to-night  in  Par- 
liament ;  he  will  calumniate  me  to-morrow 
in  the  King's  courts.  Bat  had  he  said,  or 
dared  to  have  insinuated  one  half  as  much 
elsewhere,  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  honest 
man  would  have  answered  this  vile  and 
venal  slander  with  a  blow." 

The  two  left  the  House  immediately, 
wiUi  friends,  and,  although  it  was  pitch 
dark,  a  meeting  was  arranged  there  and 
tiien,  and  at  the  first  shot  Gorry's  left  arm 
was  shattered. 

Ab  recently  as  1853,  Lteitenant  Shep- 
pard,  stationed  at  Bombay,  offended 
Captain  Phillips,  of  his  own  regiment.  A 
violent  dispute  arose,  which  ended  in  their 
exchanging  shots  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
held  by  a  servant  of  one  of  them.  Captain 
Phillips  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  op- 
ponent was  tried  by  court-martial,  dis- 
missed the  army,  and  afterwards  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  by  a  civil  court. 

One  night,  at  Cassala,  Signor  Bossi  was 
playins  Hamlet,  and  was  interrupted,  time 
after  time,  by  the  loud  talking  and  laugh- 
ing of  a  body  of  young  Italians.  Finally, 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  and, 
walking  to  the  foot-lights,  said  :  '*  I  will 
continue  when  you  will  allow  me."  The 
chattering  stopped,  and  he  was  able  to 
proceed  with  his  part;  but,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  the  box-keeper  handed 
lum  a  challenge  from  one  of  the  young 
men  to  whom  he  had  spoken.  The  actor 
did  not  wish  to  appear  afraid ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  imperative  that  he  should  leave 
Cassala  early  the  next  morning,  as  he  had 
to  give  a  performance  at  Milan.  He  went 
to  tixe  address  of  the  challenger  and  ex- 
plained matters  to  him,  adding :  *'U  you 
will  dispense  with  the  formality  of  seconds, 
and  will  accompany  me  to  my  hotel,  I 


have  a  big  room  in  which  we  can  settle 
our  little  difference  in  time  for  me  to  get 
away  to  Milan,  if  you  allow  me." 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  they 
repaired  at  once  to  Bossi's  hotel.  But  they 
were  not  allowed  to  fight  their  duel  in 
peace,  for  the  landlord  came  to  the  door 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  He 
had  heard  of  the  challenge,  and  seeing 
Bossi  return  with  a  stranger,  his  suspicions 
were  aroused.  It  was  all  in  vain  that 
Bossi  told  him  his  visitor  had  gone. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  him  unless  he 
could  see  the  lisht  extiognished. 

<<  We  must  numour  him,"  whispered 
Bossi.  "  It  will  be  easy  to  take  aim  by 
the  sparks  of  our  cigarettes." 

So  the  light  was  put  out,  and  the  land- 
lord went  away,  only,  however,  to  hear  in 
a  few  minutes  two  loud  reports,  and  to 
find  his  fears  confirmed  on  rushing  back 
again.  Bossi  stood  uninjured;  and  his 
antagonist  lay  with  a  shattered  shoulder- 
blade. 

Lord  Byron,  uncle  of  the  poet,  killed  a 
Mr.  Chatworth  in  a  duel  which  was  fought 
practically  in  the  dark  in  1765.  There 
was  some  suspicion  of  foul  play,  and  Lord 
Byron  was  tried  for  manslaughter  before 
his  peers,  but  was  dismissed  on  payment 
of  the  fees. 

The  nephew  of  this  man.  Lord  Byron, 
the  poet,  was  much  galled  by  severe 
strictures  passed  by  Southey  upon  his 
character  and  writings,  and  announced 
his  intentions  of  demanding  "  the  satisfac- 
tion due  to  a  gentleman."  For  some 
reason  the  challenge  was  never  sent;  but 
in  anticipation  of  it  the  Laureate  prepared 
the  following  reply,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers : 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  it  with- 
out delay.  In  affairs  of  this  kind  the 
partners  ought  to  meet  upon  equal  terms. 
But  to  establish  the  equality  between  you 
and  me,  there  are  three  things  which  ought 
to  be  done,  and  then  a  fourth  also  becomes 
necessary  before  I  can  meet  you  on  the 
field: 

"  First. — You  must  marry  and  have  four 
children.  Please  be  particular  in  having 
them  all  girls. 

"Secondly. — You  must  prove  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  provision  which  you 
make  for  them  depends  upon  your  life; 
and  you  must  be  under  a  bond  of  four 
thousand  pounds  not  to  be  hanged,  not  to 
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commit  suicide,  and  not  to  be  killed  in  a 
dael  —  which  are  the  conditions  npon 
which  I  have  effected  an  insorance  of  my 
own  life  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and 
daughters. 

•'Thirdly.— I  mufiit  teU  three  direct 
falsehoods  concerning  you  upon  the  hus- 
tings, or  in  some  other  not  less  public 
assembly ;  and  I  shall  neither  be  able  to 
do  this,  nor  to  meet  you  afterwards  in  the 
manner  you  propose,  unless  you  can  perform 
the  fourth  thing,  which  is,  that  you  must 
convert  me  from  the  Christian  religion. 

<'  Till  all  this  be  accomplished,  our  dis- 
pute must  be  carried  on  without  the  use 
of  any  more  iron  than  is  necessary  for 
blackening  our  ink  and  mending  our  pens; 
or,  any  more  lead  than  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Beview.' 
^  "  I  have  the  honour  to  suMcribe  myself, 
sir,  yours,  with  all  proper  consideration, 
"Egbert  Southey." 

In  the  last  century  Europe  nearly  beheld 
the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  duel  between 
two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the 
day.  A  quarrel  arose  between  Greorge 
the  Third  of  England  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia  about  negotiations  for  a  double 
marriage  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 

i^lace  between  their  houses.  GRie  angry 
eeling  engendered  was  increased  by  a 
quarrel  about  Mecklenburg,  and  after  a 
violently  abusive  and  very  unbecoming 
correspondence,  the  two  monarchs  came  to 
the  resolution  of  settling  their  differences 
by  a  personal  meeting.  King  George  chose 
Brigadier-General  Sulton  as  his  second, 
and  Frederick  selected  Colonel  Dersheim 
to  accompany  hint  The  territory  of  Hil- 
desheim  was  fixed  upon  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  King  of  England  being  at  this 
time  at  Hanover,  while  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch was  at  Saltzdahl,  near  Brunswick. 
The  meeting  was  averted  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who, 
having  been  dismissed  thence,  in  a  very 
abrupt  manner,  repaired  to  his  Boyal 
master. 

At  first  he  feigned  to  encourage  him  in 
his  purpoEe,  but  he  manaeed  to  persuade 
Frederick  to  delay  the  sending  of  the  chal- 
lenge for  a  fortnight  by  pointing  out  to 
him  that  his  health  was  far  from  good  just 
then,  and  that  a  collapse  just  before  the 
meeting  would  place  Um  in  a  very  false 
position. 

The  delay  enabled  the  ministers  on  both 
sides  to  negotiate,  with  the  result  that  the 
quarrel  was  made  up. 

Duelling   received    its   death-blow   in 


England  byga  fatal  encounter  which  took 
place  on  the  first  of  July,  1843. 

Two  officers.  Colonel  Fawcett  and  Lieu- 
tenant Munro,  who  were  brothers-in-law, 
had  a  quarrel  Colonel  Fawcett  was 
elderly;  had  been  in  India;  was  out  of 
heidth;  and  exceedingly  irritable  in  temper. 
It  came  out  af terwaras  that  he  had  given 
his  relation  the  greatest  provocation.  Still, 
Lieutenant  Munro  hung  back  from  what, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  regarded  as 
the  sole  resource  of  a  gentleman,  especially 
a  military  man. 

He  showed  great  reluctance  to  challenge 
Colonel  Fawcett;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  impression— mistaken  or  otherwise — 
was  given  to  the  insulted  man,  that  his 
regiment  expected  him  to  take  the  old 
course,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  must 
be  disgraced  throughout  the  Service,  that 
he  called  out  his.  brother-in-law.  Tiie 
challenge  was  accepted ;  the  meeting  took 
place;  Colonel  Fawcett  was  shot  dead; 
and  tiie  horrible  anomaly  presented  itself 
of  two  sisters— the  one  rendered  a  widow 
by  the  hand  of  her  brother-in-law ;  and  a 
family  of  children  clad  in  mourning  for 
their  uncle,  whom  their  father  had  slain. 
Apart  from  the  bloodshed.  Lieutenant 
Munro  was  ruined  by  the  miserable  step 
on  which  he  had  been  thrust 

Public  feeling  was  roused  to  protest 
against  the  barbarous  practice,  by  which  a 
bully  had  it  in  his  power  to  risk  the  life  of 
a  man  immeasurably  his  superior,  against 
whom  he  happened  to  have  a  dislike. 
Prince  Albert  interested  himself  deeply 
in  the  question,  especially  as  it  concerned 
the  army. 

Various  expedients  were  suggested; 
eventually  an  amendment  was  inserted 
into  the  Articles  of  War,  which  was 
founded  on  the  more  reasonable,  humane, 
and  Christian  conclusion  that  to  offer  an 
apology,  or  even  to  make  reparation  when 
wrong  had  been  committeii,  was  more 
becoming  the  character  of  an  officer  apd 
gentleman,  than  to  furnish  the  altematiye 
of  standing  up  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  for  a 
hasty  word  or  a  rash  act. 

A  TERRIBLE    COINCIDENCE. 

A    STORY    IN    EIGHT    CHAPTERS. 
Bt  ADA  L.  HARRIS. 


CHAPTER  v. 

Thb  longer  I  remained  at  Woodbum 
Hall,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Wild  was  but  a  mere  puppet, 
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and  that  her  husband  polled  the  wires. 
I  also  discovered  that,  previous  to  her 
marriage  with  him|  he  had  been  a  music- 
master  in  rather  poor  drcnmstancesi  so 
that  whatever  money  there  was  belonged 
to  her;  and  thus,  one  of  my  earliest  sur- 
mises was  proved  correct.  It  was  remark- 
able what  a  mere  look  from  him  could 
accomplish  1  I  have  spoken  before  of  the 
influence  his  playing  had  upon  his  wife. 
Well,  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  began 
to  experience  some  of  its  effects  myself. 
It  was  one  evening  at  dusk  that^  as  I  sat 
by  the  window  of  the  school-room,  gazing 
out  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  trees  shut 
in  by  a  high  wall,  there  came  floating 
through  the  house  the  wonderful  strains  of 
"The  Moonlight  Sonata."  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  as  I  listened  idly  to  the  melodious 
sounds  they  seemed  giadually  to  hover 
round  me,  and  draw  me  irresistibly  towards 
their  source.  It  might  have  been  only  the 
spell  of  the  music,  falling  upon  me  just  at 
Ihe  mysterious  hour  of  twilight,  that  drew 
me  there;  but  five  minutes  later  I  was 
sitting  on  the  step  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door,  with  mv  ear  near  the  key- 
hole, drinking  in  the  witching  sounds 
produced  by  the  conjunction  of  a  stout, 
sandy-haired  man,  and  an  Erard  grand 
piano,  Martha  Horrocks  happened  to  pass 
me  as  I  sat  there,  and  threw  up  her  hands 
in  what  seemed  almost  more  like  horror 
than  surprise  at  my  situation.  "Lord 
preserve  us  1 "  I  heard  her  mutter  to  her- 
self, "she's  took  the  same  way!"  What 
could,  she  mean,  the  foolish  woman,  by 
that  remark  1  Suddenly  the  music  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  and,  before  I  could 
change  my  position,  the  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Wild  appeared  on  the  threshold.  I 
started  up  in  great  confusion,  and  apolo- 
gised incoherently  for  the  way  in  which  I 
had  ventured  to  gratify  my  artistic  senses ; 
in  fact,  I  declared  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  I  had  been  drawn  there,  whether  I 
would  or  not. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  room  behind 
him,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  I 
saw  a  dow,  sinister  smile  steal  round  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  spread  from 
there  to  his  eyes,  which  glittered  under 
his  half-dosed  Uds  with  a  look  of  intense, 
malicious  gratification.  Sot  at  least,  I 
described  it  to  myself;  but  then  I  was 
prejudiced  against  him.  And  as  I  returned 
to  my  quarters  in  the  school-room,  I  resolved 
that  the  next  time  I  felt  tempted  to  act  in 
a  similar  way,  I  would  stuff  my  fingers 
mto  my  ears,  rather  than  yield  to  the 


temptation,  and  pamper  the  vanity  of  a 
man  for  whom,  for  various  indescribable 
reasons,  I  entertained  a  hearty  dislike. 

And  I  kept  this  my  resolve,  and  when- 
ever I  heard  the  sounds  which  exercised 
such  a  potent  fascination  over  me  echoing 
through  the  house  at  dusk,  I  either  tied  a 
shawl  over  my  head  to  deaden  the  sound, 
or,  if  the  weather  permitted,  put  on  my 
hat  and  fled  into  the  garden.  Sometimes 
I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  drawing-room 
door  open  and  shut  softly.  Was  it  to 
see  if  there  was  a  spell-bound  listener 
crouched  outude  itf  And,  if  so,  was  he 
disappointed  to  find  there  was  none)  I 
fancy  so;  and  also  about  this  time,  I 
more  than  once,  when  dtting  in  the  school- 
room, either  engaged  in  teaching  my 
refractory  pupil  the  elements  of  knoidedge, 
or  employed  in  some  occupation  of  my 
own,  felt  a  strange  sensation,  almost 
amounting  to  a  shudder,  combined  witii 
a  dislike  to  look  behind  me;  and  when 
I  conquered  the  feeling,  and  cast  a 
hasty  glance  round,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  tall  stout  figure,  clad  in  light 
grey  dothes,  just  turning  away  from  the 
window,  or  the  half-opened  door.  Alto- 
gether, what  with  these  strange  fandes, 
and  the  air  of  mystery  that  hung  over  this 
depressing  house,  I  was  becoming  nervous 
to  a  degree,  and  indined  to  see  significance 
in  the  merest  trifles;  to  start  when 
Florence's  slate-pencil  squeaked  upon  the 
slate,  and  turn  pale  when  tiie  wind  howled 
round  the  house  like  a  banshee,  bewailing 
the  evil  to  come.  This  present  situation 
of  mine  was  certainly  proving  by  fax  the 
most  interestiDg  of  any  I  had  ever  held ; 
but  the  interest  was  of  the  uncanny,  creepy 
description,  which  made  me  pcdl  the  dothes 
over  my  head  when  I  woke  at  night,  witii 
the  fear  lest  I  should  hear  somethbg — 
what,  I  didn't  know;  but  the  feeling  grew 
upon  me,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  my 
reddence  at  Woodbum  Hdl,  I  had.  a  pre- 
monition that  there  was  aclimaxof  some  sort 
approaching.  Certainly  there  was  something 
so  very  strange  in  the  demeanour  of  Mrs. 
Wild  at  times,  as  almost  to  denote  insanity; 
though,  at  present,  in  a  mild  form.  Was 
this  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  and  the  reason 
why  we  lived  in  a  large  house,  with  only 
one  servant  to  wait  upon  us,  and  why  no 
visitor  ever  entered  the  doors  1  Did  that 
account  for  the  look  of  half  disgust  and 
half — something  else  which  I  saw  in  Mr. 
Wild's  eyes  when  they  rested  on  his  wife's 
pale  face  and  shrinking  form,  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him )     For  on  Sundays,  when 
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they  dined  early,  my  pnpQ  and  I  partook 
of  the  meal  with  them ;  a  privilege  I  would 
rather  have  been  spared,  as  Mrs.  Wild  had 
a  nervous  way  of  playing  with  the  knives, 
while  her  husband  watched  her  incessantly, 
like  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  under  his  half- 
closed  eye-lids,  in  a  manner  that  used  so  to 
affect  my  nerves  that  sometimes  I  felt  as 
though  I  must  scream  aloud ;  and  it  was 
an  intense  relief  when  Florence  upset  the 
contents  of  her  plate  or  deluged  herself 
with  gravy  by  way  of  interlude.  We 
were  waited  on,  while  at  table,  by  the 
angular  handmaid  who  combined  so  many 
and  various  offices  in  her  one  spare  person. 
I  often  used  to  find  her  staring  at  me 
absently,  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
handing  the  vegetables ;  and  several  times, 
when  I  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  or  about 
the  house,  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  on  the 
point  of  telling  me  something.  She  would 
look  at  me  curiously,  open  her  mouth, 
then  apparently  change  her  mind,  or  think 
better  of  it,  and  pass  on. 

Two  or  three  Sundays  elapsed  before  I 
again  took  my  pupil  to  church  —  tiie 
weather  was  bad,  or  something,  and  I  com- 
promised matters  by  telling  her  Bible 
stories  at  home.  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
lions  was  a  favourite,  in  consequence  of 
her  having  once  seen  a  circus;  and  Daniel, 
in  her  mind,  was  always  pictured  cracking 
a  whip  and  wearing  tight  trousers  with  a 
gilt  steipe  down  each  leg.  I  attempted  to 
combat  this  idea  in  vain ;  and  also  another, 
which  was,  that  the  Children  of  Israel 
travelled  in  caravans  and  sold  mops  and 
brooms. 

However,  on  this,  our  second  appearance 
•at  the  church  in  the  village — ^warned  by^ 
my  previous  experience — I  insisted,  before 
starting,  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  my 
charge's  pockets,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
fiscating all  contraband  and  unseemly 
articles.  I  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  three  cigar  stumps,  a  broken  boot-lace, 
and  the  handle  of  the  school-room  door. 
Consequently,  the  service  passed  pretty 
smoothly  and  without  any  particular 
difficulty,  until  within  about  ten  minutes 
of  its  conclusion.  The  clergyman  had  got 
well  on  with  his  "  lastly,"  and  I  was  in- 
wardly congratulating  myself  that,  not  for 
another  week,  at  least,  should  I  be  required 
to  pass  a  similarly  anxious  period,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  admiring  the  classic  profile 
of  "old  Dr.  Green's  assistant,"  who  aJso 
happened  to  be  attending  church  again  that 
morning,  when  there  was  a  crash,  and 
Florence  fell  right  off  her  seai^  bounded 


against  the  door  of  the  pew,  burst  it  open, 
and  rolled  out  into  the  aisle — all  in  the 
space  of  a  couple  of  seconds.  I  pre- 
cipitated myself  after  her. 

"  Are  you  hurt  1  You  bad  girl !  Don't 
cry ! "  I  uttered  frantically,  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  lift  her  up  and  carry 
her  into  the  porch  before  the  tre- 
mendous howl  which  I  saw  coming  bad 
time  to  culminate. 

Just  then,  I  heard  a  gentleman's  voice 
saying^  ''Allow  me/'  and,  almost  before 
I  could  look  round.  Dr.  Green's  assistant 
had  picked  her  up  and  borne  her  kicking 
and  struggling  into  the  vestibule,  where 
he  stifled  her  cries  by  the  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  an  acid-drop.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  no  bones  broken 
and  no  damage  done,  beyond  an  incipient 
bump  on  her  forehead  and  a  possible  black 
eye  to  follow,  he  volunteered  to  carry  her 
home,  which  offer  the  patient  received 
with  acclamations,  and,  as  it  was  no  great 
distance,  I  was  forced  to  accede  to  it. 

We  parted  at  the  gate  of  the  Hall,  he 
promising  to  send  up  a  lotion  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  injured  parts,  and  I  acknow- 
ledging in  my  own  heart  that  "  a  man  was 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  though  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  he  might  be  only  "old  Dr. 
Green's  assistant'^ 

CHAPTER  VL 

A  STRANGE  and  dreadful  thing  happened 
that  same  evening.  I  had  seen  Florence — 
whose  head  had  pained  her  considerably — 
put  to  bed,  and  had  responded  to  the  fretful 
demand  for  a  fairy-tale  before  she  went  to 
sleep;  compounding  with  my  conscience 
by  giving  a  highly-coloured  and  sensational 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  which  Joseph  himself  would 
scarcely  have  recognised. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  I 
passed  Sunday  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room,  either  with  a  book  or  exchanging 
polite  commonplaces  with  my  employers. 
OccasionaUy  we  had  some  music,  to  which 
I  felt  I  could  listen  demurely,  behind  the 
shelter  of  my  magazine,  without  infringing 
on  my  firm  resolution  not  to  yield  myself 
again  to  its  magnetic  Influence,  and,  in  the 
well-lighted  room,  with  the  curtains  drawn 
and  the  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth — for  we 
were  still  only  in  November — ^the  strains 
lost  most  of  the  attraction  which  they  had 
possessed  for  me,  when  I  heard  them  as  I 
sat  in  the  twiUght  in  the  lonely  school- 
room.    But   this    evening  I  felt   unae- 
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conntably  sleepy,  and  the  mnsic  had  upon 
me  almoBt  the  effect  of  a  soporific. 

I  lazily  tamed  over  in  my  own  mind  the 
eyents  of  the  day,  and  a  smile  relaxed  the 
comers  of  my  month  as  I  recalled  the 
accident  of  the  morning,  and  the  prompt 
and  welcome  assistance  which  had  been 
aff<»ded  by  "  Dr.  Green's  assistant,''  who,  it 
appeared,  had  attended  the  child  before, 
w^n  soiSering  from  an  attack  of  the 
measles,  and  was,  consequently,  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  strange  hoose^ 
hokL  I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  it  f 
I  should  like  to  have  his  opinion  on  Mrs. 
Wild.     I  wonder 

The  melting  strains  of  one  of  Men- 
delssohn's ^'Lieder  "  seemed  to  come  sweetly 
and  faintly  as  from  a  distance.     My  head 

fell   back,    and What  was  it  that 

suddenly  recalled  me  from  a  condition  of 
semi-obUvion  to  one  of  alertness  and  an- 
ticipation t  Was  anything^  happening  or 
about  to  happen  f  The  music  had  stopped, 
and  the  musician  was  sitting  motionless 
before  the  instrument,  with  his  hands  still 
resting  on  the  keys.  He  was  gazbg  stead- 
&8tly  at  his  wife,  who  had  risen  from  her 
seat  and  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in 
front  of  the  fire.  She  had  on  a  dress  of 
black  silk,  draped  with  grenadine  or  some 
other  thin,  gauzy  material,  and  in  one 
hand  she  held  a  strip  of  folded  paper.  I 
saw  his  eyes — which  were  nearly  always 
hidden  beneath  their  lids — open  to  their 
widest  extent  and  fix  themselves  upon  her 
as  she  stood  there,  seemingly  fascinated 
under  his  gaz& 

At  the  same  time  I  felt  conscious  of  a 
certain  vague  and  awful  power  in  those 
smister  orbs,  and  a  dread  lest  they  should 
be  turned  on  me ;  but  my  presence  seemed 
to  be  either  forgotten  or  unheeded  by  both. 
Then  I  saw  her  give  a  slight  convulsive 
shiver,  wldle,  with  her  right  hand,  she 
inserted  the  strip  of  paper  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  where  it  caught  fire. 

What  was  she  going  to  dot  Good 
heavens !  The  lighted  paper  was  brought 
near  to  those  gauzy  draperies — nearer  stilL 
In  another  second  they  were  in  a  blaze  1 
I  gave  a  loud  cry  as  I  saw  the  tongue  of 
flame  shoot  up,  and  throwing  off  my 
lethargy,  sprang  forward.  At  the  same 
mnwMint  Mr.  Wild  relaxed  his  fixed  stare, 
and,  catching  up  a  fur  rug  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  pinno,  in  a  second  had  thrown 
it  round  his  wife,  pressing  it  down  with 
his  hands,  while  I,  taking  the  cue  from 
him,  heaped  upon  her  every  available  piece 
of  drapery  or  loose  article  that  lay  at  hand. 


and  the  fire,  thus  promptly  attacked,  was 
soon  subdued. 

<(  Were  you  mad,  Laura  t "  he  whispered, 
hoarsely,  to  the  woman,  who  had  made 
not  the  slightest  effort  to  save  herself  from 
a  horrible  death,  but  stood  motionless,  as 
though  carved  out  of  stone,  through  the 
bustle  and  confusion  which  ensued.  "What 
possessed  you  to " 

She  gave  him  a  look — a  look  of  mingled 
horror  and  contempt,  and  the  words  died 
away  on  his  lips.  As  for  me,  I  was  in  a 
condition  of  fright  and  bewilderment 
beyond  all  power  of  words  to  describe. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  that  extra- 
ordinary scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and 
why  had  the  man  passively  allowed  his 
wife  to  set  light.to  her  own  garments,  and 
put  her  life  in  jeopardy,  without  stirring 
hand  or  foot,  or  uttering  a  word  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  f    For  it  was  not  until  he 

heard  my  shriek  that My  head  was 

going  round  and  round,  and  I  felt  more  like 
fainting  than  I  had  ever  done  before  in 
my  life— only  just  then  I  caught  sight  of  a 
terrible  bum  on  her  arm  above  the  wrist, 
which  I  knew  must  be  causing  her  agony, 
though  apparently  she  felt  nothing,  and 
still  preserved  her  stony  calm. 

"  Oh ! "  I  cried.  "  Won't  some  one  go 
for  the  doctor  f  Look  here  at  this  dread- 
ful bum ! " 

He  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
injury,  with  a  look  of  what  was  curiously 
like  disappointment,  as  though — ^but  surely 
I  must  be  out  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  the 
unhappy  woman  who  stood  there,  staring 
vacantly  before  her. 

''  I  will  send  Martha  here,"  after  a  few 
seconds'  pause,  during  whi^  he  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply,  **  and  go  for  him  my- 
self."   And  he  left  the  room. 

" Oh,  Mrs.  Wild  I"  I  cried,  hysterically, 
as  the  door  closed  on  him.  "  How  could 
you  do  such  a  thing  9  How  could  you  be 
so  mad  9 " 

The  word  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  ear 
and  disturb  the  torpor  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her. 

'*  Mad ! "  she  repeated  after  me.  <'  That 
is  what  they  all  think.  That  is  what  he 
wants  them  to  think ! "  Then,  turning  to 
me  :  ''  Do  you  think  I'm  mad,  too ) " 

What  could  I  say  but  "  No,  no  I "  and 
beg  her  to  be  calm  until  the  doctor  came 
to  dress  her  arm)  But  she  would  not, 
and,  touching  the  charred  remnants  of  her 
dress,. asked  almost  fiercely : 

*(  Do  you  think  I  did  this  of  my  own  will  f 
Don't  you  know  he  hates  me,  and " 
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Whftt  other  terrible  revelation  she  might 
have  made  I  do  not  know,  for  just  then 
Martha  Horrocks  entered  the  room,  to 
whom  I  thought  it  inenmbent  npon  me  to 
explain  Aat  her  mistresa  had  met  with  an 
accident  An  accident !  What  else  conld 
I  call  it)  She  received  my  explanation 
grimly. 

"  An  accident !"  she  remarked,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  ''  How  many  more 
of  'em,  I  wonder)  And  why  do  they 
always  happen  when  he's  by)"  There 
was  an  emphasis  npon  the  prononn,  which 
implied  no  little  suspicion  of  the  individoal 
thus  referred  ta  "  There  was  that  bottle 
o'  lauduinm  she  took  by  mistake  not 
more'n  three  months  ago— through  being 
left  handy  a'  purpose  on  the  mantelshelf-^ 
and  now  here's  another  1 " 

I  ventured  to  mention,  by  way  of  pro- 

Sitiation,  that  Mr.  Wild  had  gone  for  the 
octor;  but  the  only  reply  she  vouchsafed 
was  a  snort  of  mingled  contempt  and 
defiance ;  then,  seising  upon  her  ndstress, 
who  had  uttered  no  word  during  our  col- 
loquy, nor  seemed  to  heed  Vhat  was  passing 
round  her,  she  bore  her  off  to  await  his 
arrival,  and  he  again  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  <*  Dr.  Green's  assistant" 

For  two  or  three  days  she  was  confined 
to  her  room,  and  tended  by  her  faithAil, 
but  unprepossessing  abigail,  whose  plain- 
spoken  suspicions,  added  to  my  own 
unspeakable  thoughts,  were  almost  more 
than  I  could  endure. 

What  was  the  mystery,  the  dark  and 
terrible  mystery  winch  hung  like  a  pall 
over  Woodbum  Hall  and  its  inmates! 
Was  the  lady  mad,  and,  if  so,  how  was  it 
that  her  husband  imposed  no  restraint 
upon  her  actions,  but  deliberately  allowed 
her  to  imperil  her  own  life  f  And  what 
did  MarthiBk  mean  by  that  reference  to  the 
bottle  of  laudanum  1 

It  was  after  his  third  viait  that  I  met 
Dr.  Howard — by  which  name  I  now  knew 
him— leaving  the  sick-room.  He  stopped, 
and  shook  hands,  and  enquired  after 
Florence,  who,  in  eonsequence  of  her  own 
black  eye — of  which  she  was  inordinately 
proud  —  and  my  own  unsettled  state  of 
mind,  was  leading  a  life  of  freedom  from 
study,  and  indulgiog  in  every  kind  of  law- 
lessness possible.  I  had  that  morning  been 
compelled  to  read  the  Biot  Act  in  conse- 
quence of  her  fiagrant  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  the  family  cat,  manifested  by 
affixing  a  clothes-peg  to  his  tail  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  cause  the  enraged  and  in- 
sulted animal  to  run  amuck  among  the 
ehina,  and  demolish  an  entire  row  of 
flower-pots  In  the  conservatory  in  his  en- 
deavoors  to  rid  himself  of  the  appendage. 

But  tO'  return  to  the  Doctor,  who  gave 
me  a  favourable  account  of  his  patient, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  remarked  that  I 
looked  far  from  well  myself. 

I  confessed  that  what  had  happened  had 
upset  me  considerably ;  that  I  could  neither 
sleep  by  night  nor  rest  by  day ;  that  my 
appetite  was  gone;  and  the  least  thing 
sent  me  into  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  terror. 

He  looked  grave,  as  I  continued,  and  said 
he  would  send  me  a  tonic  and  a  sleeping 
draught,  if  I  was  unable  to  procure  sleep  by 
natunJ  means,  and  again  remarked  that  ^ere 
was  no  need  for  any  further  anxiety  <m  be- 
half of  Mr&  Wild,  as  she  was  doing  well  and 
might  come  downstairs  to-morrow  if  she 
chose.  At  the  same  time,  he  added  that  he 
could  not  quite  comprehend  how  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  •  Could  I  enlighten  him  % 

I  told  him  what  I  had  seen — ^how  the 
unhappy  lady  had  applied  the  light  to  her 
own  garments,  and  how — sinking  my  voice 
to  a  whisper,  and  looking  nervously  round 
me — ^her  husband  had  most  unaccountably 
refrained  from  interfering  until  her  dress 
was  in  a  blaz& 

He  looked  graver  and  graver  as  I  con- 
tinued ;  but  omy  said  that  perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.    At  least  he  hoped  so. 

Then  I  also  asked  him  In  my  tum 
what  Martha  Horrocks  had  meant  by 
the  allusion  to  the  bottle  of  laudanum, 
and  he  told  me  that  some  months  ago 
Mrs.  Wild  had  taken  by  mistake  a  large 
dose  of  laudanum,  which  had  been  sap 
plied  to  her  husband  for  some  me- 
dicinal purpose,  and,  unfortunately,  left 
standing  about  Luckily,  he  added,  the 
dose  had  not  been  sufficient  to  prove  fatal, 
though  the  consequences  m^;ht  have  been 
serious  had  not  remedies  been  adminurtered 
promptly. 

There  was  a  sudden  draught  of  cold  aii 
from  an  open  window,  or  somethiog,  which 
made  me  shudder  at  these  words,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Doctor,  dropping  my  hand— 
wUch  he  had  been  holding  professionally— 
and  addressing  some  one  behind  me,  said : 

"I  am  happy  to  find  my  patient  mnch 
improved  to-day." 

And,  turning  round,  I  baw  the  now- 
familiar,  stout,  commonplace  figure  of  the 
man  I  was  beginning  to  fear  as  well  as  hata 
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CHAPTER  IX.      SECOND  SIGHT. 

Every  one  has  noticed  that  if  some 
event  which  appears  to  us  personally  of 
importance  takes  place,  it  is  very  often 
followed  by  another.  We  can  look  back 
at  certain  years  that  seemed  crowded  by 
these  so-caUed  'Warning-points;"  we  can 
trace  the  net-work  for  a  little  space,  till, 
feeling  giddy,  as  if  we  watched  too  closely 
a  very  varied  landscape  from  a  high  tower, 
we  are  glad  to  give  up  the  scratiny,  and 
go  down  to  a  lower  level.  Bat  even  as 
these  events  are  taking  place,  we  are 
conscioas  that  they  do  not  come  singly, 
and  that  the  proverb,  ''  Misfortanes  never 
come  alone,''  has  a  strange  trath  in  it,  so 
that  one  wonders  if  the  events  of  oar  lives 
have  cjcles  like  comets  and  meteoric 
showers. 

Mr.  Kestell's  interview  with  Elva,  fall 
as  it  was  of  strange  happiness  for  him,  was 
not  one  of  onmixed  joy.  He  was  more 
distarbed  than  he  cared  to  own  aboat 
yoang  Akister.  He  mast,  of  coarse,  keep 
Elva'a  secret;  and  he  hoped  neither  the 
yoang  man  nor  his  father  woald  speak  to 
him  on  the  sabject,  for,  of  coarse,  his 
^little  girl"  mast  please  herself.  Bat  it 
was  unf ortanate,  very.  To  look  at  Walter 
Akister,  one  coold  not  fancy  him  in  love. 
Elva  was  right.  Bat,  apart  from  the  man 
himself,  his  position  was  all  that  coald  be 
desired.  Was  his  wife  right,  and  oaght 
his  girls  to  have  more  advantages)  All 
these  thoaghts  passed  throagh  his  brain 
that  evening  when  he  went  as  asaal  oat  of 


the  front  door  to  the  bridge,  where  he 
coald  see  the  placid  waters  of  the  Pool 
Summer  or  winter,  wet  or  fine,  Mr.  Kestell 
always  walked  oat  to  the  bridge  after 
wishmg  his  wife  good-night.  Sometimes 
he  only  stayed  a  minate;  sometimes,  if 
the  evening  were  fine,  or  the  moon  shining, 
he  woald  stop  a  little  while. 

The  aatamn  evening  was  perfect;  the 
moon  bright  and  soft ;  a  little  thin  cload 
was  stretching  right  across  her  face  like  a 
man's  hand  trjing  to  hide  her  beaaty. 
The  Pool  was  placid  and  still ;  only  now 
and  then  a  water-rat  splashed  in  from  the 
bank,  or  a  moor-hen  was  distarbed. 

Mr.  Kestell  was  not  thinking  of  beaaty 
as  he  stood  there.  For  beaaty  to  affect 
us  we  mast  have  a  heart  free  from  care, 
and  bring  oar  offering  of  a  calm  spirit  to 
her  shrine. 

Saddenly  he  tarned,  and  then,  close 
beside  him,  stood  Amice.  Mr.  Kestell 
was  startled  for  half  a  second.  He  had 
not  heard  her  coming.  And  then  he  was 
angry  with  her  for  startling  him ;  and  yet 
he  woald  not  have  owned  to  either 
feeling  for  the  world. 

"  Yoa,  Amice  1  Won't  yoa  catch 
coldl" 

As  well  as  frightening  her  father,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  that  Amice  was  herself 
nervous.  The  hand  that  held  her  white 
shawl  trembled. 

''Elva  is  playing,  papa;  so  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  before  I  forgot " 

Yea,  across  the  narrow  strip  of  lawn  at 
the  side  of  the  house  came  the  sounds  of  a 
piano,  fall-toned  and  well-played.  But  to- 
night the  strains  were  melancholy. 

'•  Forgot  what,  Amice  1 " 

Mr.  Keatell  did  not  alter  his  tone,  which 
was  gentle  and  kind.  Still  Amice  hesi- 
tated.     She  hardly  knew  herself;    only 
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Bhe  WB8  afraid  of  her  father,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  this  fear.  How  different 
from  Elva'fl  love  and  confidence  1 

''  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Symee  told  me 
that  her  brother's  holiday  was  to  begin  to- 
morrow. I  went  down  to  the  farm  to-day, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Deeprose  to  get  his  room 
ready  as  nsnal." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,  of  course.  Still, 
my  dear,  you  might  have  mentioned  it 
earlier  in  the  day;  I  would  have  gone 
down  myself  to  see  that  everything  was 
ready." 

Mr.  Eestell  was  returning  hastily  to  the 
houee,  and  Amice  was  by  his  .side.  She 
had  on  her  simple  evening  dress  of  white 
serge,  and  was  not  given  to  being  fashion- 
able, having,  as  Miss  Heaton  put  it,  "  much 
too  flowing  ideas  about  dress  for  a  girl 
who  went  to  diurch." 

Mr.  Kestell  was  not  a  man  who  under- 
stood fashion  in  female  attire;  but  he  knew 
that  Elva  always  looked  well-dressed,  and, 
like  other  people,  only  nicer,  whilst  Amice 
was  always  strangely  attired,  he  knew  not 
in  what. 

"  JeBse  Yicary  is  easily  satisfied ;  besides, 
he  feels  quite  at  home  at  the  farm.  What 
I  wsnted  to  add,  pspa,  if  you  will  not 
mind — might  we  not  let  Symee  go  there, 
too,  for  a  few  days  t  Mrs.  Deeprose  can 
put  her  up;  and  for  a  little  while  she 
would  be  happy  with  her  brother  all 
alone." 

"But,  my  dear  Amice,  your  mother — 
what  will  she  say  t '' 

*'  I  can  take  Symee's  place — I  am  sure  I 
can;  mamma  is  accustomed  to  my  doing 
things  for  her." 

"Not  at  all  suitable.  And,  indeed,  I 
don't  know " 

They  entered  the  drawing-room,  where 
Elva  was  playing ;  but  she  jumped  up  as 
she  saw  them  coming  in. 

"  Papa,  isn't  it  good  of  Amice )  I  told 
her  to  go  and  ask  you.  You  must  agree ; 
think  of  the  pleasure  they  will  hava  I'm 
sure,  if  Amice  and  I  were  separated  nearly 
all  the  year,  we  should  want  to  be  quite — 
quite  alone  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  Settle  it  among  yourselves,"  said  Mr. 
Eestell,  quietly;  "but  I  insist  on  your 
mother's  wishes  being  first  consulted. 
Now  sing  something,  one  of  yon,  before  I 
go  to  my  study.  I  have  some  work  to- 
night." 

Mr.  Kestell  sat  down  with  the  paper ; 
but  he  saw  Amice  shake  her  head  when 
Elva  tried  to  make  her  sing.  So  it  was 
Elva  who  entertained  him;  and  her  sweet. 


clear  voice,  so  full  of  joy  and  hope,  made 
him  forget  the  annoyance  he  felt  at  Amice's 
request 

When  he  was  gone,  the  two  girls  were 
left  alone,  and  then  it  was  that  Amice  ap- 
peared gradually  to  thaw,  like  a  winter 
flower  brought  into  a  warm  room.  There 
was  a  little  sigh  of  relief  when  at  last  she 
went  up  to  Elva,  who  was  gazing  out  of 
the  one  window  which  was  idlowed  not  to 
be  shut. 

Elva  was  thinking  over  Walter  Akister's 
words,  and  wishing  she  had  not  been  out 
alone  upon  the  moor ;  but  she  was  recalled 
to  the  present  by  Amice's  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  feeling  a  kiss  imprinted  on  her 
forehead. 

"  Oh^  Elva,  darling,  don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  him ;  he  would  make  you  un- 
happy," 

Elva  vieibly  started. 

"With  whom  1" 

"Walter  Akister;  I  know  you  are 
thinking  of  him." 

Elva^  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  looked 
at  her  sister  with  a  troubled  look  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Amice,  dear,  what  do  you  mean  t  How 
could  you  tell  1    Did  papa " 

Amice  knelt  down,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  sister's  shoulder. 

"  Don't  ask  me  any  questions,  dearest,  I 
shall  have  to  answer  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to.  It  is  not  my  fault,  perhaps  it  is  because 
we  are  sisters ;  I  have  read  of  it  in  books, 
I  think,  but  sometimes  it  frightens  me 
myself.  Don't  be  angry,  Elva — that  would 
only  add  to  my  misery." 

*'  Angry  with  you,  Amice — ^how  could  I 
be  t  We  have  shared  everything  together, 
haven't  we,  ever  since  we  were  tiniest 
But  this  one  thing  I  thought  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you,  and  then  you — you — come  and 
tell  it  to  me.     I  don't  understand." 

Amice  rose  up  and  stood  close  to  the 
window^  the  strange,  weird  light  falling  on 
her,  and  making  her  deathly-pale  features 
appear  almost  supernatural. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands,  "that  you  do  not  understand  iU  I 
do  not  either.  Do  you  remember  the 
evening  of  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison's  dinner- 
party) Wei),  it  was  then  it  came  to 
me  for  the  first  time.  I  had  been  think- 
ing of  all  the  great  things  women  have 
done  for  the  good  of  others,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  like  them  in  the  least  par- 
ticular. ^  I  seemed  to  wieh  to  give  up  all 
these  riches  that  surround  us,  and  which 
every  day  made  me  love  poverty  the  more; 
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and  then,  after  a  long  time—  Oh,  dear 
Elya,  keep  my  secret;  tell  no  one,  promiae 
me." 

Elva  nodded  her  head,  silently. 

"  It  was  then,  as  I  knelt  on  the  floor,  lost 
in  thought,  that  a  new, .  strange  feeling 
came  over  me.  I  cannot  explain  it;  bat  I 
seemed  to  see  things  differently.  I  seemed 
to  understand  what  others  were  feeling, 
not  by  word  or  picture,  bat  by  some 
sense  that  was  quite  different  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  known  befora  I  felt 
that  Symee  was  upstairs  safiering  and 
wanted  me,  and  I  went^  and  then — I  was 
frightened  myself  to  find  it  was  troe." 

<'Bat  about  Mr.  Akister,"  said  Elva, 
still  inclined  to  think  that  Amice  was  ill ; 
and  that  she  had  over-tired  herself  with 
tramping  about  to  the  cottages. 

''That  came  suddenly;  because  it  is 
not  always  with  me  this  power,  or  gift,  or 
curse.  It  comes  and  goes,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  it ;  afraid  of  using  it  wrongly ;  afraid  of 
despising  it  if  it  is  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Elva, 
never  tell  any  one.'' 

« I  never  will,"  said  Eiva,  feeling  that, 
if  she  did,  some  might  pronounce  her  sister 
mad.  '*I  believe  you  have  been  over- 
tiring  yourself,  and  worrying  about  — 
being  too  good,  I  think.  I  never  feel  like 
that  I  love  everything  that  I  can  enjoy, 
and  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  it" 

''  No,  no ;  not  for  you.  Don't  think  I 
am  blaming  you,  Eiva.  How  could  I, 
when  I  love  you  more  than  any  one  on 
earth  ff  Perhaps  it  is  love  that  is  teaching 
ma  I  seem  to  read  your  thoughts  just 
now,  just  as  if  you  had  spoken  aloud." 

Elva  did  not  believe  this,  though  she 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Amice  was 
right  about  Walter  Akiater;  but  the  whole 
thing  was  so  strange^  ao  uncanny,  that  she 
put  away  the  belief  in  iU  The  only  true 
thing  was  that  hex  si&ter  Amice  was  too 
good,  and  wanted  to  be  taken  out  more 
among  other  people. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Walter  Akister,  it  is 
true ;  but  what  else  could  you  see^  you 
naughty  thought-reader  i " 

.^UDoice  smiled  now.  Elva  took  the  reve- 
lation in  such  a  matter-of  fact  manner  that 
she  was  a  little  comforted. 

''NotUng  except  that  Walter  Akister 
was  wanting  you  to  do  something,  and  that 
you  ware  wavering,  and  I  felt  I  must  speak 
and  tell  yon  to  be  firm.'' 

Elva  laughed  brightly  now,  aa  she  kissed 
Amice. 

*' '  Second  thoughts  are  best,'  is  the  say- 
bg ;  so  first  thoughts  may  be  wrong,  and 


yours  are  wrong,  quite  wrong.  Walter 
Akister  did  ask  me  something  this  after- 
noon ;  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  saying  *  Yes,'  and  I  never,  never  shall 
Set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that,  and  don't 
believe  these  pictures." 

Amice  was  not  hurt  or  offended,  only 
relieved.  She  tried  to  put  away  the  idea 
of  harm  to  Elva— that  was  all  she  eared 
about 

"But  about  Symee— how  could  Iha??e 
known  f "  she  added  after  a  moment. 

"  Why,  Amice,  you  are  always  thinking 
that  some  one  or  other  wants  you,  and 
worrying  your  brains  about  people  in 
trouUa  It  is  fortunate  that  we  live  to- 
gether, or  you  would  soon  be  ruined.  By  the 
way,  have  you  spent  all  your  allowance  ff 
You  will  want  a  new  dress  soon.  Pi^a, 
I  saw,  noticed  the  shabby  serge,  though  he 
said  nothing." 

''Did  hei  I  am  sorry.  I  have. spent 
every  penny.  That  old  Jeffery  HuU  has 
been  so  long  out  of  work  that  I  lent  him 

M 


"  Papa  or  Mr.  Heaton  would  have  done 
it.  Oh,  dear  Amice,  you  ought  to  have 
no  money  1 " 

''I  wish  I  had  none.  How  it  would 
help  one  to  be  good  to  be  obliged  to  earn 
one's  daily  bread.  Think  of  all  the  people 
who  have  no  capital  Whast  would  Oathe- 
rine  of  Sienna  have  said  to  have  been  xicht 
She  never  could  have  been." 

"  Oh,  dear  Amice,  that  was  all  very  well 
for  those  days ;  people  admired  rags,  and 
visions,  and  miracles  then ;  but  now  nobody 
does  really.  It's  much  nicer  to  be  very 
rich  and  give  great  sums  to  build  People^Et 
Palaces,  and  Markets,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  than  to  go  about  looking  saintiy. 
You  know  doctors  only  put  it  down  to 
want  of  nerve-power,  or  morbid  feefiogs .; 
so  it's  no  use  at  all.  Then,  Amice^  don't 
mind  if  I  say  something  else.  I  wish  yon 
wouldn't  look  so  shy  and  frightened  when 
you  speak  to  papa.  He  is  so  dear  and 
good  he  pretends  not  to  see  it ;  but  I  know 
his  nature,  and  he  does.  He  is  so  good  to 
us  that  I  can't  bear  his  feelinsn  bains 
hurt"  ^ 

Amice  had  begun  her  slow  pacing  by 
the  drawing-room  windows;  there  was 
such  a  hush  everywhere  ^ia  evening  that 
the  low,  soft  footfall  of  the  girl  was  almost 
ghostly. 

"  I  can't  help  it^"  she  said,  covering  her 
laca  "Elva,  you  don't  know  how  hard 
I  try  to  be  quite,  quite  natural  with  him. 
This  evening,  when  I  went  out  on  the 
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bridge,  I  said  I  would  speak  to  him  as  I 
did  to  yon  or  to  mamma ;  bat,  directly  I 
came  near  to  him,  it  all  came  over  me  and 
overpowered  me." 

''What  came  over  youl"  said  Elva, 
quickly. 

'•That — I  mean  shyness,  I  suppose. 
Just  as  if  I  were  being  paralysed.  It  is 
worse  than  fear ;  oh,  it  is  misery  1 " 

Evidently,  Amice  could  not  be  well,  and 
Elva  formed  a  plan  of  taking  her  to  a 
doctor;  but,  once  again,  with  her  strong 
vitality  and  strength  of  will,  Elva  changed 
the  conversation. 

"Anyhow,  it's  all  right  about  Symee. 
Have  you  told  herf  Jesse  Yieary  comes 
to-morrow  1  How  he  will  enjoy  the 
country  ^ter  that  terrible,  stuffy  London. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  seen  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner 
again.  Now,  Amice,  come  and  sing  that 
song  you  set  to  music  the  other  evening. 
Instead  of  moping  you  ought  to  be  a 
prima  donna.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  you  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  stage,  you  would 
have  looked  lovely,  and  it's  easier  for 
ladies  now  to  sing  in  public  than  to  get 
rid  of  all  their  money,  as  you  wish  to  do." 
Amice  laoghed  softly.  She  was  very 
fMcinating  when  she  looked  at  all  happy. 

"What  a  terrible  idea;  I  would  rather 
die  than  go  behind  footlights.  Think  of 
the  power  of  all  those  hundreds  of  eyes." 

*'  Yes,  the  power  to  applaud — I  should 
like  that" 

"I  would  rather  sing  in  the  dirtiest 
room  in  a  back  slum  than  in  a  theatre," 
and  Amfcd,  sitting  down,  sang,  in  a  rich 
and  wondrously  soft  contraltOr  the  follow- 
ing well-known  words,  which  she  had  set 
to  music: 

"When  shall  I  see  the  land  where  I  would  tread, 

That  shrine  where  I  would  fain  bow  knee  and  head  ? 

In  autumn — ere  the  autumn  pass,  I  said ; 

In  winter— ere  the  winter  time  is  sped ; 

In  spring— ere  yet  spring's  fair  sweet  feet  are  fled ; 

In  summer — ere  the  summer  time  is  shed — 

And  now  I  say,  perchance  when  I  am  dead." 

**  Amice,  how  beautiful  1 "  exclaimed 
her  sister.  ''Will  you  sing  it  to  papa, 
tomorrow!" 

Amice  rose  abruptly. 

''Don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me  to  do 
that.  I  can't  help  it;  but  when  papa 
comes  near  to  me  at  the  piano — sometimes 
even  when  he  is  only  in  the  room — my 
voice  goes.  It  is  stupid,  but  how  can  one 
help  being  afraid)  If  only  I  were  like 
you,  and  could  be  a  comfort  to  him.'' 

It  was  useless  arguing,  and  Elva  gave  it 
up.  She  only  knew  that  she  herself  loved 
Ainice,  and  felt  anxious  about  her  state 


of  health;  but  it  was  hard  that  the  two 
she  loved  the  best  could  so  little  under- 
stand each  other. 

CHAPTER  X,   COUNTRY  BORN. 

The  Home  Farm  was  situated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Pools,  and  some  way  up 
the  moor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Beacon ;  and  was,  in  fact,  at  the  edge  of 
the  great  hills  before  described  as  the 
Forest  of  Alden.  All  the  farm  land  had 
originally  been  reclaimed  from  the  moor; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the 
wild  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  though  it 
left  much  to  be  desired  in  point  of  fertility. 
However,  some  of  these  upland  meadows 
produced  fair  pasture  for  the  sleek 
Aldemeys ;  and  money  being  plentiful,  the 
faim  served  its  purpose  well,  and  gave 
an  honest  living  to  Eli  Deeprose  and  his 
wife  Hannah.  The  farm-house  was  an 
old  picturesque  dwelling,  with  gables  and 
stacks  of  clumneys  which  pointed  to  the 
days  when  it  had  been  the  manoz,  when 
manors  were  by  no  means  the  palatial 
places  they  have  since  become. 

The  way  to  the  farm  was  up  a  narrow 
valley  branching  off  from  the  road  by  the 
Pools.  A  little  stream  meandered  slug- 
gishly on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
sloping  fir-woods  and  larch-plantations 
made  eternal  music.  Then  the  groimd 
rose  more  precipitously,  and  the  wood 
being  past,  the  path  now  ran  by  a  few 
meadows  and  cornfields — the  harvest  at 
present  not  yet  gathered  in— diversified  by 
here  and  there  a  hop-garden.  Then, 
further  still,  the  farm  buildings,  with  its 
old  garden  and  its  stack-yard,  its  cow-sheds, 
and  pig-styes ;  and  after  this,  high  up,  came 
the  always  rising  stretch  of  forest-land,  till 
the  eye  reached  the  summit  where,  high 
above  the  farm,  stood  the  Crow's  Nest 
clump,  apparently  lording  it  over  all  the 
lower  lands  as  an  eagle  aloft  upon 
mountain  cragai 

Every  noble  feeling  seemed  to  be  fostered 
by  that  special  spot,  and  the  noble  desire 
for  freedom  was  firmly  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  the  dwellers  of  the  soil  by  the 
vast  sweep  of  those  grand  high  moor*, 
which  spoke  to  the  heart  of  man  of  the 
purest  and  highest  self-respect,  and  of  giving 
him,  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the 
command  to  labour  honestly  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to 
learn  true  freedom  and  true  patriotism. 

"Who  would  not  be  country-bom, 
country-bred,  in  such  a  spot  9 " 
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Sach  was  Jesse  Yicary's  feeling  as, 
finding  himself,  by  a  miracle  it  seemed  to 
hfm,  at  Greystone,  he  took  his  modest  bag 
in  his  hand,  and  walked  with  eager,  fervent 
impatience  to  the  farm.  He  had  been 
bom  among  those  modrs;  his  earliest 
recollections  were  entwined  with  happy 
memories  of  the  woods,  of  the  deep  pools 
in  their  exquisite  valley,  of  the  farm  soands 
and  sights  and  works ;  and,  best  of  all,  of 
all  those  miles  and  miles  of  the  moorland- 
forest,  which  seemed,  like  eternity,  to  have 
no  end. 

The  moment  Jesse  set  foot  in  his  coonty, 
though  no  parent  voice  was  there  to  wel- 
come him,  and  no  home  of  his  own  awaited 
him,  he  felt  happy,  he  could  throw  off  the 
feeling  of  his  life's  burden ;  he  could  for- 
get that  such  things  as  sin  and  misery 
existed ;  he  could  fancy  no  such  place  as 
London  existed,  and  no  such  street  as 
Golden  Sparrow  knew  him.  He  expe- 
rienced the  intoxication  of  nature,  the 
feeling  that  earth  called  to  him  as  her 
own,  and  that  he  answered  her  by  saying, 
as  in  old  schoolboy  days,  '^  Adsnm." 

Once  more  now  he  came  gladly  to  her 
caU,  and  only  those  who  have  experienced 
this  feeling  can  understand  what  was  the 
tumultuous  joy  that  filled  his  whole  being 
as  he  at  last  passed  the  grey  walls  of  Bush- 
brook  House. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  being  now  so 
near  his  destination,  Jesse  sat  down  on  an 
old  bent  oak-bough,  where,  quite  hidden 
from  view,  he  could  see  the  house  and  the 
.old  bridge  without  being  seen,  should  any 
of  the  Kestells  come  out 

Jesse  felt  a  vague  hope  that  Symee 
might  feel  his  near  presence,  and  would 
run  out  for  a  moment ;  he  had  not  been 
able  to  tell  her  his  train,  and  he  was  too 
ahy  to  go  to  the  house,  having,  besides,  an 
undefined  dislike  of  going  to  any  one's 
back  door,  and  not  sure  whether,  his  sister 
being  merely  a  servant,  he  might  assert 
his  independence  by  going  to  the  front 
entrance.  He  preferred  doing  neither; 
and,  well  hidden,  he  gazed  longingly  at  the 
familiar  sight 

The  old  bridge  stood  in  the  midst  of 
trees  and  undergrowth;  a  shallow  brook, 
spanned  by  its  great  arch  —  one  side  of 
which  was  rough  and  uneven  from  the 
falling  away  of  some  masonry ;  whilst  the 
remaining  weather-stained  grey  stones 
were  crested  with  dark-green  ivy — trickled 
slowly,  making  music  hke  the  ringing  of 
tby  silver  bells.  Below  and  above  one 
only  saw  a  tangle  of  boughs,  through  which 


the  sunlight  glinted  here  and  there,  just 
flecking  the  little  brown  stream  beneath 
with  spots  of  gold. 

How  Jesse  devoired  all  this  with  his 
eyes,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  thank  Heaven, 
with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  receiving  a 
priceless  gift,  for  once  more  beholding  all 
this  with  his  bodily  eyes.  He  gazed  at 
the  water,  which  quietly  trickled  towards 
him  between  its  mosff-grown  banks  and  the 
moss-covered  stones  in  its  bed.  The  fields 
outside  were  bathed  in  sunlight,  but  the 
oaks  and  silver  birches  around  him  almost 
hid  the  blue  sky ;  whilst,  behind,  the  tall, 
red  stems  of  the. fir- wood  stood  like  guard- 
ing sentinels. 

Jesse  listened ;  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  voice  of  the  stream,  a  few  notes  of  a 
bird,  and,  all  at  once,  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

He  looked  up  to  the  bridge,  feeling  he 
must  pass  on,  when  suddenly  he  saw  some 
one  standing  there. 

Jesse,  though  he  at  once  identified  Miss 
Amice  Kestell,  said  to  himself  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  beautiful  woman  before. 
He  took  in  every  line  of  the  head,  of  the 
deck,  of  the  arm  leaning  on  the  bridge. 
He  noted  the  pale,  marble-like  face,  and 
the  eyes,  cast  downward  to  the  stream,  so 
that  they  seemed  almost  closed.  He  even 
noted  the  white  hat^  with  a  great,  grey 
ostrich-feather,  which  looked  like  a  little 
soft,  grey  doud  that  had  floated  down  to 
rest  like  an  aureole  round  that  head.  But, 
most  of  all,  Jesse  noted  the  wondrously- 
calm  expression,  as  if  no  thought  of  earth 
were  troubling  the  dreamer. 

It  was  not  love  that  made  all  his  pulses 
quicken  at  this  sight;  not  any  earthly  idea 
of  common  love  came  even  into  his  mind ; 
it  was  more  like  worship  given  to  some 
angelic  being,  which  might  suddenly  ap- 
pear on  our  path. 

Doubtless  these  feelings  were  partly  en- 
gendered by  Symee's  repeated  praises  of 
Miss  Amice;  doubtless,  at  this  moment, 
his  grateful  heart  glorified  every  object  he 
saw ;  perhaps,  too.  Nature  refuses  to  show 
her  best  unless  she  can  placeabeautiful  jewel 
in  her  most  lovely  setting.  Whatever  might 
be  the  natural  reasons  of  the  sudden  tnms- 
f  ormation  and  the  immediate  result  of  sight 
upon  feeling,  certain  it  is  that  not  stronger 
was  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  Beatrice  upon 
Dante  than  of  Amice  Kestell  upon  this 
unknown,  unendowed  Jesse  Yicary. 

Jesse  was  so  utterly  overcome  with  this 
new  feeling  that^  even  when  Amice  passed 
on,  after  a  few  minutes'  meditation  on  the 
bridge,  he  sat  on,  gazing   at  the  place 
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where  she  had  been ;  and  when  at  last  he 
roM  and  elimbed  up  the  path  and  himself 
crossed  the  bridge,  he  wonld,  had  he  not 
feared  being  seen,  ha?6  kissed  the  foot- 
print Amice  had  made  on  the  sandy  way. 
Jesse  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however ; 
bat  he  passed  the  Boshbrook  property, 
pasted  up  the  valley,  tamed  into  the  track 
leading  to  the  farm,  and,  always  ascending, 
reached  it,  withont  having  been  once  con- 
scioas  of  anything  bat  the  imsge  of  Amice 
apon  his  mind's  eye. 

In  sight  of  the  fasniUar  homestead, 
however,  he  partially  recovered  himsell 
Yon  cannot  go  into  a  hoase  dreaming. 
The  ordinary  commonplaces  of  common 
life  are  powerful  restoratives  to  distraction; 
and,  with  a  mighty  effort,  Jesse  shook  off 
his  new  bliss. 

All  at  once  he  was  entirely  roused,  for^ 
at  the  open  door,  and  runniDg  towards  him 
with  a  glad  exclamation,  was  his  own  twin 
sister,  Symee. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  house ;  every- 
one was  out^  busy  at  various  farm  labours. 
Mra  Deeprose  was  in  the  dairy,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  farm-house,  and  only  ihe 
eyes  of  Nature  beheld  the  meeting. 

''Oh,  Jesse,  Jesse,  there  you  are.  I 
thought  you  would  never  come." 

'*  How  could  I  guess  you  were  here  %  " 
said  Jesse,  now  quite  himself,  for  Symee 
was  his  second  aelf — ^no  vision — but  the 
twin  sister  he  was  looking  for.  *'  Do  you 
know,  Symee,  I  sat  down  opposite  Bush- 
brook  House,  hoping  you  might  come  out 
by  chance." 

**  Oh,  you  stupid  boy  !  and  all  the  time 
I  was  here.    Why  didn't  you  guess  it ) " 

''How  could  I  expect  they  would  spare 
youl" 

Symee,  still  clinging  to  him,  laughed  as 
she  had  not  laughed  since  she  had  last 
seen  him,  and  her  sweet,  gentle,  though 
not  beautiful  or  remarkable  face,  was 
beantified  by  love. 

''Well,  U  it  had  not  been  for  Miss 
Amice,  you  would  not  have  seen  me  hera 
Isn't  she  good,  Jesse)  She  asked  Mrs. 
Kestell  to  spare  me,  and  came  down  here 
herself  to  arrange  about  my  staying  at  the 
farm ;  and,  just  imagine,  she  is  going  to 
take  my  place.  She  did  it  all  so  kindly; 
not  a  Mt  as  if  she  were  doing  me  a  favour, 
but  just  as  if  it  were  my  right" 

"  She  is  an  angel,"  said  Jesse,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

"Well,  something  very  like  it.  She  is 
not  like  any  other  young  lady  I  have  ever 
But  now  tell  me  —  oh,  tell   me 


everything,  only  first  come  in,  tea  is  X'Oady 
on  the  table  and  the  kettle  is  boiliBg.  Oh, 
Jeese,  this  is  happiness." 

What  a  thousand  little  nothhigs  these 
two  sakL  to  each  other  as  they  sat  by  the 
homdy  table,  eiLting  their  modest  meal, 
which,  to  Jesse,  tasted  sweet  indeed  after 
his.  long,  hot  summer  of  Londcm  life. 
Symee  asked  him  about  his  woik,  his 
friends,  his  acquaintances,  interspersed 
now  and  then  with  enqukies  about  his 
wardrobe,  the  new  shirts  she  was  making 
him,  the  careless  fashion  in  which  he 
tied  his  tie ;  and  he,  delighted  to  hear  a 
woman's  soft  voice  taking  him  to  task  in 
this  manner,  laughed  and  defended  him- 
self, till,  tea  finkhsd,  he  insisted  on  taking 
her  out  upon  the  moors,  after  first  paying 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Deeprose  in  her  dairy.  The 
Deeprose  pair  lutd  only  been  a  few 
years  at  the  farm,  and  were  not  the  couple 
Jesse  remembered  in  his  childhood ;  s^l, 
they  were  good  friends  enough,  and  jost  on 
those  pleasant  terms  when  nothing  is  ex- 
pected on  one  side  or  the  other  but  pleasant 
words.  Jesse  always  paid  for  his  lodging 
and  board  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kestell's  repeated 
orders  to  the  contrary;  but  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  independent  was  too  great,  now  it 
was  attained,  to  be  easily  parted  with. 

Now  walking  up  towards  the  Crow's 
Nest,  whilst  the  shadows  were  lengthening 
and  the  clouds  deepening  into  gorgeous 
crimson  in  the  west,  it  was  Jesse's  turn 
to  tell  his  sister  of  his  good  fortune. 

"  I  have  sent  in  my  work,  Symee,^  he 
exclaimed,  after  having  told  her  of  Mr. 
Fenner's  visit;  '* and  it  may  lead  to  some 
more  work,  but  I  dare  not  think  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  will  write  to  me  here.  I  gave 
him  my  address.  Anyhow,  it  seems  like 
a  new  life.  I  want  to  write  something 
more  congenial  than  those  eternal  tons  (3 
coals." 

Their  feet  were  pressing  down  the 
springy  heather;  the  breeze  gathering 
energy  as  they  climbed  higher,  brought 
new  strength  to  Jesse's  hopes.  Any  feet 
that  have  been  bom  to  tread  on  heather 
will  never  again  forget  the  feeling;  ihe 
very  muscular  exertion  required  where  the 
heather  is  thick  and  high  is  joy  to  such ; 
the  black  peat  ruto,  the  litUe  gleaming 
pools,  the  crisp,  dead  brandies  of  twig, 
the  searching  for  the  hidden  sundew,  the 
colour  of  the  asphodel,  and  the  scent  of 
the  bog  myrtle,  all  these,  and  a  hundred 
other  sights  on  a  moor,  go  to  make  ap 
that  heather '  sickness,  which  seises  the 
Scotch    when  far   from   home,    or    the 
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dwellera  of  tbe  Surrey  heathB  when  they 
wander  into  towns  or  upon  down  lajids. 

Oh,  downs  we  bekutifal,  and  many 
wonderfbl  things  can  be  seen  there ;  bat 
all  these  can  he  easily  dispensed  with  by 
heath-lovers  if  you  will  give  them  back 
their  forest. 

For  a  few  moments  Symee  shared  her 
brother's  hopes  and  feeluigs.  He  had  so 
mach  more  powerful  a  natare  that  it  was 
easy  to  drag  her  along  with  him,  spiritually 
speaking;  but  every  human  being  has  a 
certoin  amount  of  power  of  resistance; 
otherwise  strange  sights  would  be  seen: 
armies  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  same  place ; 
nnmberksB  panics ;  slavish  imitations ;  but 
to  prevent  this  the  force  of  the  unit  comes 
in ;  and,  just  before  they  reached  Crow's 
N^  Symee  paused. 

*'  Jesse,  dear,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
would  forget  dl  Mr.  Kestell  has  done,  and 
that  yon  would  forsake  the  coals  I  " 

Symee  was  good  and  gentle ;  but,  in 
spite  of  her  unit  force,  she  was  not  imagi- 
native. Coals  seemed  to  her  sufficient  to 
warm  any  one's  energy. 

"Coals  of  fire  you  think  Mr.  Kestell 
would  heap  on  my  head)  What  can  it 
matter  to  him  wliat  I  do,  so  that  I  earn  an 
honest  living )  I  do  not  want  to  do  more 
than  that — a  living  for  you  and  for  me." 

"  But  I  am  sure  Mr.  Kestell  would  not 
like  it.  He  seemed  quite  anxious  the 
other  day  about  your  keeping  steadily  to 
your  preeent  work" 

*' Don't  be  afraid,  Symee;  I  shall  do 
nothing  rash.  Bat  without  saying  any- 
thing disrespectful — though  I  never  can 
foi^t  what  I  owe  him,  yet  I  am  a  man 
now,  and  I  must  be  free.  Heaven  gives  us 
a  certain  freedom  in  our  lives,  in  order  to 
make  us. understand  the  true  bondage,  I 
think." 

He  spoke  in  a  brave  voice,  which 
denoted  strengUi  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
so  that  Symee  was  a  little  reassured. 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  me  as  if  I  were 
going  to  take  all  your  hard-earned  savings, 
Jesse,  dear,"  she  added,  as  they  proceeded 
higher.  "  You  must  marry  and  be  happy, 
and  I  shall  come  and  stay  with  you.  Oh, 
that  will  be  great  enough  happiness  for 
me. 

"Many!"  Jesse  shook  his  head.  ''I 
could  not  marry  unless  I  saw  a  woman 
who  would  come  up  to  my  ideas  of  *  a  per- 
fect woman,  nobly  planned,'  as  Words- 
worth says.  And  just  imagine,  Symee, 
what  such  a  woman  would  say  to  me  f" 

Jesse  laughed,  but  not  bitterly. 


"  She  wouki  say,  if  she  were  worth  any- 
thing, that  you  were  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world." 

<*No  one  will  ever  say  thai  but  yoo, 
silly  one." 

And  then  the  silence  of  the  hills  Ml 
upon  the  brother  and  sister. 


"THE  CHILD  OF  THE  OCEAN" 

(the  yangtse-kiang). 

AccoKDiKG  to  the  Ciiefoo  Convention , 
of  1875,  the  city  of  Chung-King  on  the 
upper  YangUe-Kiang— ''The  Child  of  the 
Ocean  " — greatest  of  the  rivers  of  China, 
is  to  be  declared  an  open  Treaty  Port,  as 
soon  as  a  steamer  reaches  it  from  the  sea 
For  over  two  years  Mr.  Archibald  Little 
has  had  a  specially-built  vessel  waiting  at 
Shanghai  for  the  necessary  Imperial  per- 
mit to  make  the  ascent.  Time  after  time 
he  has  been  put  off,  on  one  trivial  pretext 
after  another;  but  really  because  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  local  mandarins,  who  fear 
the  loss  of  their  monopoly  of  local  trandt 
dues — called  Likin — when  the  river  traffic 
passes  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  Bat 
the  difficulties  are,  while  we  write,  beUeved 
to  have  been  overcome  to  this  extent,  that 
an  order  has  been  issued  from  FekLn  to 
allow  the  steamer  to  proceed. 

It  is  because  the  voyage  of  this  steamer 
will  mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
China,  and  of  a  new  departure  in  our 
Oriental  commerce,  that  we  propose  to 
give  a  Aort  sketch  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang 
and  its  potentialities. 

From  Shanghai,  the  metn^lis  of  the 
coast,  to  Chung-King,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  Western  China,  is  a  distance  of 
some  fourteen  hundred  xniles.  The  first 
thousand  miles  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
week,  for  the  waters  of  the  lower  Yangtse 
have  been,  since  1860,  ploughed  by  a 
service  of  magnificent  steamers  as  far  as 
Hankow — about  six  hundred  miles — and 
from  Hankow  to  Ichang  there  are  smaller 
Chinese  steamers.  Bat  the  second  stretch 
of  four  hundred  miles,  from  Ichang  to 
Chung-King,  occupies  six  times  as  long 
as  the  thousand  miles  from  Shanghai  to 
Ichang:  It  has  to  be  performed  in  native 
boats,  which  boats  have  to  be  hauled  by 
manual  labour  over  a  succession  of  some 
nine  or  ten  rapids,  which  begin  to  break 
the  course  of  the  river  just  above  Idiang. 

At  the  foot  of  each  rapid  there  is  a 
small  viili^e,  whose  inhabitants  make  their 
living  by  hauling  the  junks  into  quiet 
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water—- a  haulage  varyiog  in  length  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  hall  On  the 
downward  voyage  the  janks  ran  free  and 
swiftly  with  the  rapid  current;  but  the 
dangers  from  carves,  sunken  rocks,  and 
whirlpools  are  numerous,  and  the  wrecks 
of  native  boats  frequent. 

Why  then  attempt  this  difficult  water- 
way) Because  the  Yangtse  is  practically 
the  sole  line  of  communication  between 
the  east  and  west  of  the  great  Empire  of 
Ohina.  It  is  an  Empire  without  roads, 
and  which  depends  for  the  transport  of 
goods  upon  its  waterways.  Now,  the 
Yangtse  fiiver  divides  China  Proper  into 
two  equai  parts,  and  it  is  fed  by  innu- 
merable tributaries  navigable  by  boats  of 
some  kind,  and  these  tributaries,  again, 
are  fed  by  smaller  streams  coming  from 
the  very  remotest  regions  of  the  country. 
This  network  of  streams  intersects  in  every 
direction  the  very  richest  portions  of  China, 
indudiug  the  fertile  and  metalliferous  pro- 
vince of  Szechuen,  which  is  reputed  one 
of  the  most  densely-populated  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  In  fact,  the  country  tapped 
by  the  Yaugtse  is  of  such  pecidiar  attrac- 
tiveness, from  a  commercial  and  industrial 
point  of  view,  that  in  the  remote  city  of 
ChuDg-Kiug — which  is  its  centre — the 
native  bankers  and  merchants  are  among 
the  wealthiest  of  their  class  in  China. 

The  great  dream  of  our  traders  for 
many  years,  has  been  to  reach  Chuog- 
King  by  some  speedier  and  better  method 
than  that  available  by  the  country  junks. 
The  trade  of  Shanghai  multipliea  four 
times  within  a  very  few  years  after  Han- 
kow was  opened  to  Europeans;  so  it  is 
possible  to  entertain,  with  reason,  very 
large  expectations  of  the  consequences 
which  wiH  follow  the  opening  -  up  of 
Chung  King,  connected  by  water  as  that 
city  is  with  almost  every  part  of  Western 
China.  The  traffic  by  the  junks  is  sub- 
ject to  the  heavy  extortions  of  the  local 
authorities,  under  the  name  of  "Likin;" 
but  by  our  Treaty  rights  these  dues  will 
not  be  exacted  on  goods  conveyed  by 
British  steamers^  right  up  from  the  sea  to 
Chung-King. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Little  set  himself, 
some  four  years  ago,  to  examine,  was 
whether  it  is  possible  for  steamers  to  make 
the  passage  of  the  gorges  and  the  rapids 
safely.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  prac- 
ticability that  he  came  right  home  to 
England,  and  had  a  vessel  built  on  the 
Clyde,  to  his  own  designs,  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  navigation — ^wMch  requires 


a  boat  of  great  power,  light  draught,  and 
easy  and  rapid  handling. 

But  now  as  to  these  gorges  and  rapids, 
for  a  description  of  whidh  we  are  indebted 
both  to  Mr.  Little,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  last  year,  and  to  Mr. 
W.  Spencer  Percival,  who  devotes  some 
chapters  in  his  recent  work  about  "The 
Land  of  the  Dragon  "  to  notes  on  a  boating 
and  shooting  excursion  on  the  upper 
Yangtse. 

The  Chinese  know  the  Yangtse  as  the 
Kiang,  "  The  River;"  or  as  Ghang-Kiang, 
"  The  Long  River ; "  or  as  Ta-Kiang,  •*  The 
Great  River."  Its  more  poeticalnameisthat 
by  which  we  know  it,  and  which  means 
'*  The  Child  of  the  Ocean."  It  is  a  monster 
child,  for  it  has  a  flow  of  about  three 
thousand  miles,  and  in  its  lower  courses  is 
of  immense  width.  But  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length  the  river  runs  through  almost  a 
continuous  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  are 
no  wider  than  the  river-bed.  It  is  at  the 
first  gorge,  just  above  Ichang,  that  the 
river  leaves  the  mountains  for  ever  on  its 
way  to  the  sea.  This  first  gorge  is  one 
thousand  miles  from  the  moutlL  From 
the  first  gorge,  the  ascent  is  by  a  series  of 
wide  steps,  which  the  Chinese  call  Menkah, 
over  which  flow  the  famous  rapids.  These 
steps  lead  through  great  gorges  cut  through 
the  limestone  ranges  which  hoxmd  Szechuen 
on  the  east,  and  divide  it  from  Hupeh,  the 
Province  of  Broad  Li^es.  These  lime- 
stone mountains  are  cut  up  by  ravines  in 
every  direction;  for  every  little  stream 
has  its  gorge,  often  more  picturesque,  even 
if  lees  imposing,  than  those  of  the  great 
river  itself.  The  vegetation  of  this  well- 
watered  country  is  most  luxuriant^  with 
endless  varieties  of  ferns,  and  innumerable 
species  of  lovely  flowering-plants. 

Ichang  is  pretty  much  of  what  the 
Americans  would  call  a  "one-horse  "  place, 
and  the  British  Consul  there  has  to  main- 
tain what  dignity  he  can  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated and  unofficial  -  looking  building. 
Opposite  the  city  the  view  is  bold  and 
picturesque  —  pyramid  -  shaped  hiUs,  with 
high,  vertical  cliffs,  along  the  river-front, 
backed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
extending  to  the  distant  horizon;  neat 
villages  and  temples  in  groves  of  willow 
and  bamboo;  and  the  swift-flowing  river 
in  the  foreground. 

Ichang  is  famous  for  its  otter-fisheries, 
of  which  Mr.  Little  gives  the  following 
note :  "  The  opposite  shore  rises  in  pyra- 
midal cliffs,  separated  by  steep,  narrow 
valleys,  which  just  admit  of  a  landing  on 
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the  rocks,  the  conglomerate  formation 
obflerved  lower  down  shading  off  here  into 
hard  sandstone.  Attached  to  the  rocky 
shore,  in  a  small  bay  sheltered  some- 
what from  the  violence  of  the  current,  the 
fishermen  have  their  otter  station.  From 
the  bank,  and  overhanging  the  water, 
depend  small  bamboos,  like  fishing-rods,  to 
the  extremity  of  each  of  which  is  attached 
an  otter  by  an  iron  chain,  fixed  to  leather 
thongs,  crossed  round  the  animal's  chesty 
and  immediately  behind  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  playing  in  the 
water,  and  swimming  as  far  as  the  length 
of  their  tether  would  allow  them ;  others 
had  hung  themselves  across  their  bamboos, 
resting,  doubled  up,  and  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  otter-skins  hung  up  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  When  required  for  use,  the  fisher- 
man, after  casting  his  net,  which  is  heavUy 
loaded  all  round  the  foot,  draws  up  its  long 
neck  to  the  water-level,  and  inserts  the 
otter  through  the  central  aperture;  the 
otter  then  routs  out  the  fish  from  the 
muddy  bottom  and  rocky  crevices  in  which 
they  hide.  Fish,  otter,  and  net  are  then 
all  hauled  on  board  together ;  the  otter  is 
released  and  rewarded  ;  and  a  fresh  cast  is 
made." 

There  is  a  gorge  called  the  Tiger's  Teeth, 
some  ten  miles  below  Ichang ;  but  the  first 
of  the  series  of  those  associated  with  the 
rapids,  is  some  few  miles  above  the  city. 
Saddenly  it  bursts  on  the  sight :  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain,  out  of  which  the  Great  River 
flows  in  majestic  grandeur.  The  view  and 
the  surprise  that  burst  upon  one  for  the 
first  time  are,  says  Mr.  Little,  inde- 
scribable, and  no  pen  can  paint  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  panorama  that 
slowly  unrolls  as  the  boat  is  propelled 
through  the  gorge.  The  water  is  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  is 
undisturbed  by  ripple  or  by  other  sound 
than  that  of  the  boatmen.  An  awful  still- 
ness broods  over  the  scene,  and  clouds 
raivelope  the  higher  peaks  along  the  sides 
of  the  chasm.  These  peaks  are  in  striking 
forms :  resembling  now  a  tower  and  now 
a  buttress,  and  everywhere  vegetation 
takes  advantage  of  the  smallest  ledge ;  and 
the  air  is  scented  with  the  odour  of  in- 
numerable blossoms. 

Through  these  gorges  the  river  rushes 
with  great  velocity,  and,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  diffa,  the  sails  are  useless, 
Therefore,  the  boats  have  to  be  tracked. 
A  big  junk,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
Mr.  Little  tells  us,  will  carry  a  crew  of 
over  one  hundred  men,  seventy  or  eighty 


of  whom  will  be  trackers,  whose  movements 
are  directed  by  beat  of  drum.  The  drummer 
remains  on  board,  under  the  direction  of 
the  helmsman;  as  well  as  a  dozen  to  twenty 
men  whose  duty  is  to  pole  and  to  fend  the 
boat  off  the  boulders  and  rocky  points  as 
she  scrapes  along.  Some  half-dozen  of  the 
crew  are  told  off  to  skip  over  the  rocks  like 
cats  in  constant  attendance  on  the  tow- 
line,  to  lift  it  when  it  gets  caught  in  the 
rocks.  Other  three  or  four  run  along 
without  clothing,  ready  to  jump  into  the 
water  at  a  moment's  notice  should  the  line 
get  caught  on  a  rock  inaccessible  from 
the  shore. 

These  tow-lines  are  made  of  plaited 
bamboo,  extremely  tough  and  strong,  and 
better  adapted,  by  the  smooth  surface,  than 
hempen  rope  would  be  for  such  hacdage ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  a  tow-line  only 
lasts  a  single  voyage. 

When  a  critical  point  to  be  rounded  is 
reached,  one  part  of  the  crew  jump  ashore, 
and  the  others  remain  on  board  to  pole 
and  fend.  "  The^  helmsman  meanwhile 
takes  care  to  keep  her  as  much  as  possible 
head-on  to  the  current,  and  shouts  to  the 
trackers  when  to  haul,  and  when  to  slacken. 
Oftentimes  at  the  most  critical  moment, 
the  manoeuvres  are  compromised  by  the 
tow-rope  catching  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
crevice,  when  we  hang  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable position  until  one  of  the  trackers 
runs  back,  climbs  with  his  bare  feet,  cat- 
like, up  the  rocks,  and,  apparently  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  releases  us.  •  Then  when 
we  have  safely  reached  the  comparatively 
smooth  water,  if  the  banks  are  precipitous, 
the  whole  crew  jump  on  board  and  claw 
us  along  under  the  overhanging  cliffy,  two 
men  clinging  on  to  the  rocks  with  their 
hooks,  while  two  others,  with  poles,  keep 
her  off  a  safe  distance  from  them.  The 
hookers  have  to  be  mighty  careful  never 
to  lose  their  hold,  as  that  involves  drifting 
back  into  the  current,  and  bringing  up 
some  distance  below,  losing  in  a  minute  or 
two  the  fruits  of  hours  of  work." 

It  is  dangerous  and  exciting  navigation, 
and  what  Mr.  Little  decided  was,  that 
what  could  be  done  by  sixty  or  seventy 
men  haulbg  and  wasting  much  power  in 
shouting  and  jumping,  could  be  much 
more  effectually  and  quickly  done  by  a 
full-powered  stem-wheel  steamer,  of  small 
draught,  and  suitable  beam. 

The  Ichang  Grorge  is  the  first,  and  is 
about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long.^  Then 
comes  the  Lukan  Gorge,  three  miles,  the 
Mitan,  three  and  a  half,  and  the  Wuahan, 
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twenty-two  miles,  respectively.  The  rapids 
between  Ichang  and  Ghong-KiDg  are  ten 
in  nnmber,  and  have  all  to  be  sarmoanted 
somewhat  in  the  manner  described.  The 
scenery  of  the  gorges  is  all  of  the  same  grand 
and  imposing  character. 

Abont  midway  through  the  Wnshan 
Gtorge  is  a  deep,  narrow  deft  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  marks  the  boundary-line 
between  the  provinces  of  Hnpeh  and 
Saechuen.  It  b  a  lonely,  desolate  place, 
with  a  few  cottages  planted  on  the  smallest 
ledges  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Tiia  natives  of  this  gorge,  Mr.  Percival 
says,  are  so  imbued  with  the  gloom  of  the 
place,  that  they  never  laugh,  seldom  smile, 
and  nevor  talk  excepting  when  necessary; 
and  then  as  few  words  as  possiblei 

Opening  out  from  the  river  at  various 
points  are  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque 
glens,  which  Mr.  Percival  spent  much  time 
in  exploring.  Here  is  a  picture  of  one, 
which  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
whole: 

''  After  Mcendiog  through  all  its  wind- 
ings and  inclinations  for  two  or  three  miles, 
ihe  glen  sometimes  widening  into  a  large 
amphitheatre,  at  other  times  drawing  into 
a  narrow  opening,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  valleys  I  bad  ever  seen — 
a  perfect  panuLise^  covered  with  ferns, 
flowers,  and  orchids. 

"It  was  a  lovely  afternoon;  a  clear, 
moUled  sky  overhead,  and  between  that 
and  the  horizon  a  bank  of  most  gracefully- 
formed  and  majestic  cumuli,  that  cast 
warmly-tinted  shadows  down  the  valley. 
Nothing  was  wanting,  nothing  could 
have  been  added  to  increase  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scena  Like  most  of  th« 
glens,  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  wida  The  roads  rose 
up  on  either  side  to  a  height  of  over  a 
thousand  feet,  with  ledges  here  and  there 
invisible  from  below,  but  which  were 
actually  about  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  timber  and 
flowering-plants  of  the  most  delicate  and 
brilliant  colours.  A  clear  stream  of  the 
purest  water  ran  down  the  hollow  of  the 
^en,  broken  in  various  places  by  a  suc- 
cession of  falls,  the  highest  not  more  than 
fifty  feet,  about  which  skimmed  some 
lovely  birds,  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before.  From  the  thickest  psrts— in  the 
undergrowth  of  this  nvilderness  of  beauty, 
where  the  ferns  and  flowaring-plants  were 
most  abundant — we  turned  out  some  msg- 
nificentOold  and  Silver  pheasants,  and  also 
the  still  more  beautiful  bird,  the  Seeve, 


pheasant.  There  you  see  them  in  all  their 
brightness  of  plumage  and  comeliness  of 
form  and  movement ;  in  all  the  pride  of 
freedom,  and  in  all  the  fearless  confidence 
of  a  happy,  wild  existence." 

As  all  travellers  concur  in  rapturous  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Tangtse,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
when  steamers  begin  to  ply  regularly,  it 
will  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  moire  ad- 
venturous of  the  tourist  tribe.  Even  the 
danger  of  shooting  the  rapids  has  its 
charm,  and  the  sportsman  has  the  prospect 
of  shooting  a  good  deal  more,  for  there 
seems  plenty  of  game. 

An  occasional  leopard  may  be  met  with, 
in  which  case  the  kaveUer  would  do 
well  to  be  better  provided  than  was  Mr. 
Peroiva],  who,  encountering  suddenly  one 
of  these  spotted  creatures,  had  to  resort  to 
yells  of  ^yoicks  I"  in  order  to  frighten  it 
away.    He  succeeded,  but  it  was  a  **  near 


Up  one  ol  the  glens  the  rock  becomes  s 
clear,  vertical  precipice,  some  twelve 
hundred  feet  high.  Midway,  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff  is  a  cave,  with  no  apparent 
means  of  access.  But  a  curious  footpath 
has  been  cut  to  it  up  the  face  of  the,  rock, 
for  this  cave  is  a  gigantic  temple,  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  priests  in  charge  of  a 
hundred  joss-images. 

"The  interior  of  the  temple  is  both 
curious  and  picturesque^  and  its  extra- 
ordinary situation  most  remarkable.  Situ- 
ated about  midway  in  a  vertical  rock, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  high,  with 
no  possible  approach  from  the  outside, 
the  only  entrance  being  by  the  winding, 
tortuous  path  up  the  Wk  of  the  moun- 
tain, terminating  in  a  narrow  ledge  hewn 
out  of  the  diff,  in  a  vast  wilderness  of 
mountains,  which  few  foreigners  have 
ever  seen.  In  the  interior  there  hsngs 
from  the  roof  some  huge  stalactites,  many 
feet  in  length,  while  numerous  others,  both 
large  and  small,  run  up  the  sides  of  tbe 
cavern  like  pillars,  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof.  Bound  the  sides  are  many  recesses 
in  the  walls,  into  which,  at  different  degrees 
of  elevation,  have  been  placed  many  josses, 
both  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  each  occu- 
pying his  own  particular  compartment'' 

Near  Ichang  there  is  a  fine  waterfall— 
not  on  the  river — which  takes  an  unbroken 
leap  of  eight  hundred  feet.  There  also  is 
the  cavern  of  the  Dragon  King,  in  which  is 
a  vast  subterranean  lake  of  unknown  depth, 
and  extending  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain.    This  lake  is  the  feature  of  the 
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diiiriot,  its  aabdned  light  at  the  entrance 
gradually  darkening,  and  ending  in  the 
most  pitch  J  blackness,  as  jon  try  to  make 
yonr  garo  pierce  the  far-away  depths  of 
the  cavern.  *<  Its  deathlike  stillness/'  says 
Mr.  Percival,  "and  the  uncanny,  soft, 
and  attractive  appearance  of  the  water, 
combined  with  its  unknown  size  .  and 
nnfathomed  depth,  makes  it  one  of 
the  terrors  of  the  superstitious  Chinese. 
Of  course  the  resident  priests  tdl  you 
that  no  one  ever  comes  out  again,  who  is 
foolhardy  enough  to  venture  in ;  but  this 
is  the  same  old  story  you  hear  from  them 
everywhere  regarding  caves  and  unknown 
holes,  of  whose  further  recesses  little  or 
nothhig  is  knowi^  and  as  the  Buddhist 
priests  hold  considerable  influence  over 
the  people^  of  course  no  one  ever  does 
go  in,  each  one  implicitly  believing  the 
I«ieatB'  assertion,  and  so  tihe  mystery  and 
superstition  are  preserved." 

This  subterranean  lake  will,  doubtless, 
recall  to  the  reador  Coleridge^s  dream  of 
where 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

The  city  of  Ghung-King,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  gorges,  and  the  objective  point 
of  Mr.  littie's  efforts  to  establish  steam 
communication,  is  a  picturesque  place. 
From  whichever  point  you  regard  the 
city,  Mr.  Litde  says,  the  view  is  one  of 
interest  and  variety;  each  aspect  farming 
a  new  picture  of  rock,  river,  wood,  and 
temple,  crenellated  battlements  and  up- 
lifted roofs,  crowded  with  bewildering 
detail.  It  is  a  large  and  magnificent-look- 
ing dty;  but,  like  all  Chinese  towns,  will 
not  bear  close  inspection, 

A  feature  of  this  part  of  the  country 
is  the  absence  both  of  plain  and  of  barren 
hilly  every  inch  of  land  being  either  under 
cultivation  or  wooded — except  round  about 
\he  towns,  where  the  cemeteries  take  up 
more  room  than  the  houses. 

A  British  Consular  Agent  has,  since  the 
murder  of  Augustus  ]i£ffgary,  resided  at 
Chung-King ;  and  there,  also,  are  stations 
of  the  Am^can  Methodist,  the  China  In- 
land, and  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 
The  latter  claims  some  three  thousand 
converts  in  the  city  alone. 

The  idea  is  that  when  Chung-King  is 
thoroughly  op«ied  to  European  traders, 
it  will  become  a  second  Shanghai.  The 
agricultural  wealth  of   the  provinces  of 


Szechuen  and  Yunnan  is  enormous,  and  the 
people  are  most  industrious.  The  mineral 
resources  are  also  very  great  The  traffic 
conducted  by  the  native  junks,  up  and 
down  the  river,  is  already  large;  but  the 
dangers  and  length  of  the  journey,  the 
many  risks  to  cargo  and  life^  and  the  ex- 
tortions of  some  dght  or  ten  local  custom- 
houses, put  a  heavy  premium  upon  it 
When  steamers  are  allowed  to  run  upon 
the  upper  Yangtse,  the  produce  of  the 
counti^  will  be  brought  in  ever-increasing 
quantity  to  Chung-King,  and,  in  return,  a 
vast  market  will  be  opened  up  for  Britiedi 
manufactures. 

In  shorty  the  Yangtoe-Kiang  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  in  the 
woridy  but  it  presents  the  especial  interest 
of  being  the  coming  medium  of  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  the  commerce  ol  the 
nations. 


ABOUT  SOME  ALLEGORICAL 
BOOKS. 

The  mediaeval  mind  took  a  strange  delight 
in  the  invention  of  allegories;  though, 
probably,  there  is  no  field  ol  Uterary  effort 
in  which  success  is  so  rare,  and  failure  so 
frequent.  None  but  a  very  ridi  and  fertile 
genius  can  cultivate  it  with  advantage; 
cMi  make  it  bear  a  harvest  which  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  the  reader  to  gather  in. 
Nothing  more  tedious  is  there  in  prose  or 
verse — ^not  even  an  indifferent  parody — 
than  an  indifferent  allegory ;  and  yet,  as  I 
have  hinted,  allegories  are  generally  iu« 
different  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
Spenser  produces  a  *' Faerie  Queen,"  or  a 
Bunyan  a  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  an 
Addison  so  delicate  a  piece  of  work  as  a 
'*  Vision  of  Mirz%."  An  allegory  is  apt  to 
ran  away  with  its  author,  like  an  ill-con- 
ditioned steed,  and  to  involve  him  in 
dismal  swamps  and  slou^  of  despond 
frcmi  which  he  is  unable  to  escape;  Uierefay 
justifying,  though  in  a  sense  she  never 
intended,  Mr&  Malaprop's  celebrated 
simile:  "  Headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nila"  Yet  there  is  sometiUiig 
fascinating,  no  doubt,  about  this  form  of 
composition ;  and  we  suppose  the  mediMval 
writers  were  attracted  by  the  opportuni- 
ties it  afforded  for  the  display  of  petty  inge- 
nuities, and  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  it  invests  even  the  barrenest 
idea.  For  instance,  to  say  that  the  ccm- 
tention  between  Truth  and  Falsehood  is 
generally  arduous  and  prolonged,  but  that, 
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in  the  long  mn,  Troth  will  pieyail, 
h  %  statement  of  so  bold  and  vagne 
a  character,  that  no  reader  would  give  it  a 
moment's  consideration.  Bat  put  it  in 
another  form,  saj  that  the  spotless  maiden 
Aletheia,  and  the  deceitful  witch  Mendada, 
waged  war  against  each  other  through 
long  ages,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
the  fair'  land  of  Human  Season,  and  that 
the  former,  assisted  by  good  genii,  tri- 
umphed^ and  you  construct  a  fabric  of 
fiction  which  many  passers-by  wQl  pause  to 
examine.  And  this  was  the  artifice  of  the 
medf  »yal  writers.  It  was  thus  they  dressed 
up- their  crude  ideas ;  their  fantastic  senti- 
ments;  their  favourite  platitudes ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  allegory,  gave  them  quite  a 
novel  and  even  attractive  appearance. 
They  were  wise  in  their  generation.  In 
any  other  shape  we  may  be  sure  their 
efforts  would  never  have  survived ;  but,  as 
allegories,  they  have  received  respectful 
treatment,  and  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  to  amuse  the 
curiosity  of  the  literary  student  in  his 
idler  hours. 

These  depreciatory  remarks,  however, 
do  not  apply — at  least,  without  some  quali- 
fication—to the  most  celebrated  of  the 
mediseyal  allegories,  the  "  Bomaunt  de  la 
Bose."  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  flourished  Ouillaume  de 
Lorris,  whom  Marot — not  very  happQy — 
named  <<  The  French  Ennius."  To  his  lively 
and  prolific  fancy,  French  literature  owes 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  great  allegory, 
the  main  theme  of  which,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  opening  verse,  is  the  art  of  love : 

Ce  est  il  Rommanz  de  la  Koze, 
Ou  r  art  d'amora  est  tote  inclose. 

Ouillaume  de  Lorris  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1261.  Forty  years  after,  his 
poem  was  taken  up  and  completed  by 
Jean  de  Meung,  who  has  idmost  unani- 
mously been  accepted  as  the  greatest 
poet,  and  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his 
aga  The  section  written  by  Lmris  numbers 
four  thousand  and  seventy  lines.  Jean  de 
Meung  added  fully  eighteen  thousand, 
conceived  in  a  much  more  daring  spirit, 
enriched  with  truer  poetic  feeling,  and 
animated  by  a  loftier  purpose.  ''The 
timid  grace  of  one  young  poet  was  followed 
by  the  bold  wit  of  another,  who  was 
crammed  with  the  scholarship  of  his  time, 
and  poured  it  out  in  diffuse  illustration  of 
his  argument;  but  who,  a  man  of  the 
people,  alive  with  the  stir  of  his  time 
agamst  polished  hypocrisy,  annoyed  priests 
with  his  satire,  and  court  ladies  with  a 


rude  estimate  of  their  prevailing  character. 
Underneath  all  Jean  de  Meung's  part  of 
the  '  Bomaunt  of  the  Boee '  is  a  reUgioiu 
earnestness  that  gave  its  verses  currency, 
and  made  them  doubly  troublesome  to 
those  who  dreaded  free  thought  and  fall 
speech." 

The  action  of  the  poem  takes  place  in  a 
dream,  in  which  the  poet  is  conducted  by 
Idleness  to  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  where 
he  meets  Love  and  his  gay  company,  who 
attend  him  to  a  bed  of  roses.  He  selects 
one,  and  is  about  to  gather  it,  when  he  is 
wounded  by  Cupid's  arrow,  swoons,  and  is 
carried  far  away  from  the  chosen  flower. 
On  his  recovery,  he  determines  at  all 
hazards  to  win  his  rose  ;  and,  after  many 
adventures,  ultimately  succeeds  in  reaching 
it,  and  is  permitted  by  Venus  to  toach  it 
with  his  lips.  Then  new  complicationB 
ensue.  All  the  virtues  and  vices,  per- 
sonified, flit  across  the  stage ;  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world  are  severally  passed  in 
review;  and  the  progress  of  Ae  soul, 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  destmy, 
is  dimly  hinted  at 

An  allegorical  poem,  very  little  known, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  is  the 
"  Songe  d'Enfer,"  or  Vision  of  Hell,  by 
Baoul  de  Houdaa    It  begins  as  follows : 

**  Fables  are  often  rcTcaled  by  dreams. 
I  dreamed  one  day  that  I  had  become  a 
pOgrim,  and,  anxious  to  see  some  region 
wldch  no  others  had  visited,  resolved  on  a 
journey  to  HelL" 

The  pOgrim-poet  first  reaches  the  town 
of  Covetousness,  where  he  meets  with 
Envy,  Avarice,  and  Bapine.  Avarice  asks 
him  for  news  of  his  subjects,  and  he  replies 
£hat  Wealth  has  driven  out  Liberality,  of 
which  only  the  name  is  now  remembered. 
Bapine  puts  a  simQar  question,  and  is  in- 
formed that  the  kingdom  which  she  has 
established  in  Poitou  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  and  the  poet  then  goes  off  into 
a  bitter  invective  againat  the  Foitevins. 
Continuing  his  wandering,  he  comes  upon 
the  abode  of  Cheatery,  to  whom  he  pats 
several  questions  respecting  certain  boor- 
geoise  of  Paris  and  Chartres,  who  possessed 
the  secret  of  always  winning  at  play.  The 
poet  passes  on  to  Tavern-town,  where  he 
finds  Drunkenness,  with  his  son,  a  natiTe 
of  England — an  allusion  to  the  drunken 
habits  of  our  forefathers  which  makes  one 
wince.  The  young  man  is  so  robust  that 
he  overthrows  the  strongest  Thence 
Baoul  proceeds  to  Lewdness,  and,  finally» 
arrives  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  which  is 
guarded  by  Murder,  Despair,  and  Sudden 
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Death.  He  is  surprised,  on  entering,  to 
see  that  the  tables  are  all  served^  and  yet 
the  gate  is  wide  open. 

'TU  the  great  coort-day  of  the  King  of 
Hell,  who  is  holding  a  review  of  his  sub- 
jects, including  many  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Abb^s.  He  makes  everybody  take  a  seat 
at  his  hospitable  board,  and  before  the 
pilgrim  sets  a  dish  of  the  flesh  of  a  usurer 
and  a  black  monk;  the  former  of  whom 
had  gro?m  fat  on  other  people's  property, 
and  the  latter  on  idleness.  As  Eaoul  has 
no  liking  for  such  viands,  Beelzebub  con- 
verses with  him,  enquiring  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  journey.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  repast  his  Iniemal  Majesty  calls  for 
his  great  black  book,  in  which  are  re- 
corded all  the  sins  that  have  been  or  are 
to  be.  He  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
traveller,  who,  opening  at  the  chapter  *'  Of 
Minstrels,"  finds  therein  the  life  of  each 
set  forth.  '*  I  got  it  by  heart,"  he  says, 
"  and  can  repeat  to  yon  some  curious  pas- 
sages." But  at  this  moment  he  awakes, 
and  dream  and  story  terminate  together. 

Meschinot,  known  as  le  Banni  de  Liesse, 
a  poet  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  entitled,  <'Les  Lunettes  des 
Princes"  (1473) — lunettes,  or  spectacles, 
specially  desfgned  for  the  noses  of  Popes, 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  and  the 
author  assures  us 

Que  jamais  I'oeil  ne  vit  telles  besides, 
that  never  has  the  eye  seen  such  glasses. 
Beason,  perceiving  his  depression  at  hav- 
ing lost  his  fortune,  presents  him  with  a 
little  memorandum-book,  entitled  <'Gon- 
sdence,"  and  then  witJi  spectacles  in- 
tended to  fadMtate  his  reading  and  to 
render  it  profitable  On  one  of  them  is 
written  "Prudence,"  on  the  other  "Jus- 
tice." The  ivory  framework  is  named 
"Strength,"  and  the  iron  band  which 
unites  &em  "  Temperance."  In  this  arti- 
ficial strain  Monsieur  McBchinot  hobbles 
through  a  number  of  quarto  pages. 

Among  the  allegorical  works  published 
at  different  periods  were  grammar?,  mys- 
tical treatises,  pamphlets,  and  the  like.  I 
propose  to  allude  to  the  most  curious. 

Guarua,  an  Italian  litterateur  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  the  author  of  "  Gram- 
maticae  Opus*  Novum  mira  quadam  arte  et 
compendiosa,  snr  Bellum  Gramma  ticale." 
After  describing  the  Kingdom  of  Gram- 
mar as  governed  by  two  Kings — the  Noun 
and  the  Verb — the  author  narrates  their 
struggles  for  pre-eminence.  War  breaks 
out  between  the  two  rivals,    who    take  { 


steps  to  augment  their  forces,  the  one 
calling  to  his  aid  the  Adjective  and  the 
other  the  Participle.  Victory  rests  with 
the  Verb ;  and  the  Noun  prefers  to  him  a 
request  for  peace,  which  is  finally  con- 
cluded through  the  intervention  of  some 
grammarians. 

Hoppers,  a  Dutch  jurisconsult,  published 
in  1656  his  "Seduardus,  sive  de  vera  jaris- 
prudentis,"  in  twelve  books,  four  of  which 
treat  of  legislation,  four  of  public  rights, 
and  four  of  civil  rights.  The  work  is  a 
kind  of  drama,  which  passes  on  shipboard, 
and  the  dramatis  person  se  are  the  author's 
four  sons. 

The  first  work  of  the  celebrated  Nea- 
politan advocate,  Gennaro,  is  entitled 
"  Eespublica  Jurisconsultorum "  (1731). 
The  author  imagines  the  existence  of  an 
isle  in  the  M^iterranean,  whither  all 
jurisconsults  repair  after  death,  and  where 
they  have  founded  a  commonwealth  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  Eoman  Eepablic ;  that  is, 
it  is  divided  into  the  three  orders :  senators, 
knights  (equite»),  and  plebeians.  To  the 
first  order  belong  all  those  jurisconsults 
who  lived  from  Seztus  Papiriqs  to  Modes- 
tinus,  under  whom  the  Eoman  jurispru- 
dence began  to  decay ;  to  the  second,  those 
who  since  the  time  of  Modestinus  have 
taught  the  science  of  law  at  Bome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  all 
those  authors  who,  from  Alciat  down  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  study  of  jorisprudence. 
And  the  third  includes  the  Accursi,  the 
Bartolos,  and  all  other  jurisconsults  who 
have  carried  into  the  science  a  spirit  of 
subtlety  and  quibbling,  or  have  discussed 
none  but  futile,  painful,  and  ridiculous 
questions.  At  the  time  of  Gennaro*s  visit 
to  the  island,  he  pretends  that  Ulpian  and 
Papinian  were  consuls;  that  Cajas  was 
proctor;  that  Servius  Sulpicius  presided 
over  the  senate,  while  Cato  and  Imerius 
acted  as  censors.  Notwithstanding  the 
dryness  of  the  subject,  the  book  abounds  in 
humorous  allusions  and  felicitous  turns  of 
wit. 

To  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  in  mystical  allegories,  I  shall 
refer  to  a  couple  of  books  by  the  fanatical 
Calvinistt  William  HuntingtoUi  S.  S.,  or 
Sinner  Saved,  as  he  lived  to  subscribe 
himself.  In  early  life  he  passed  through 
the  successive  stages  of  errand-boy,  ostler, 
gardener,  cobbler,  and  coal-heaver;  was 
"converted;"  set  forth  as  an  itinerant 
preacher;  rose  into  repute;  and  settled 
down  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London,  as  a 
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popular  minister.  His  works  amoant  to 
at  least  a  score  of  volames,  of  which  I  shall 
notice,  first,  the  one  entitled  ''God  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor  and  the  Banker  of 
the  Faith/'  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
God  and  Man,  by  means  of  faith,  carry  on 
a  kind  of  trading.  The  divine  promises 
are  the  Christian's  bank-notes.  A  living 
faith  will  draw  always  apon  the  Divine 
Banker,  who  often  dischai^s  the  bills  at 
sight,  and,  at  all  events,  mach  sooner  than 
we  have  dared  to  hope.  The  spirit  of 
prayer,  he  says,  and  a  pressing  need  inspire 
the  truly  devout  mind  to  address  itself  to 
Heaven's  inexhaustible  treasury.  And  he 
adds  some  narratives  to  illustrate  the  living 
hope  and  trust  of  the  redeemed  sinner, 
drawing  thus  upon  his  Creator;  and  the 
Divine  Providence  condescending,  through 
unexpected  windfalls,  to  honour  every  kind 
of  draft  which  comes  to  Him  upon  the 
wings  of  prayer. 

The  other  book  to  which  I  shall  allude 
is  "The  Voyage,"  which  is  a  spiritual 
vc^age,  made  by  the  author,  on  board  the 
ship  *'  Grace  "----Jesus,  Captain ;  bound  for 
the  city  of  Zion.  Frequently  buffeted  by 
storms,  the  ship,  nevertheless,  doubles 
safely  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but,  when 
in  sight  of  port^  is  attacked  and  captured 
by  the  pirate-vessel,  **  Dissolution,"  Captain 
Death  in  command.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, of  the  pirate's  expected  triumph,  ^e 
thunder  peals,  and  Heaven's  lightniogs 
smite  the  "Dissolution  "  from  mast-head  to 
keel;  Death  sinks  in  the  sea;  and  the 
captives  disembark,  safe  and  radiant. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  alle- 
gorical shadow-lands  of  the  romancist  is 
"  Le  Pays  de  Tendre,"  or  Land  of  Tender- 
ness, created  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry, 
and  minutely  described  in  her  "C16lie." 
Sister  Cl^lie  is  supposed  to  be  explaining  a 
map  of  it  to  the  Princesse  des  L^ontins: 

"  The  first  town,  here  at  the  bottom  of 
the  map,  is  New  Friendship.  As  the  feel- 
ing of  tenderness  may  arise  from  either  one 
of  three  different  causes — esteem,  gratitude, 
or  inclination,  the  inhabitants,  under 
dalle's  directions,  have  erected  three 
towns  of  Tenderness,  on  three  different 
rivers,  each  with  a  separate  name,  and 
have  devised  three  different  ways  of  ap- 
proaching them.  So  that  as  men  say 
Cumac  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  Cumac  on 
the  Tyrrhenian,  the  people  of  *  Le  Pays  de 
Tendre'  say  Tendemess-upon-Inclination, 
Tendemess-upon-E9teem,  and  Tendemess- 
upon-Gratitude. "  Nevertheless,  as  Cl^lie  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  Tenderness  which 


springs  from  Inclination  needs  nothing  else 
to  make  it  what  it  is,  she  has  not  pluited 
any  village  along  the  banks  of  this  delight- 
ful river,  whose  current  carries  you  with 
indescribable  swiftness  from  Friendship  to 
Tenderness.  But  when  you  ^  to  Tender- 
ness-upon-Esteem,  the  case  is  different; 
and,  accordingly.  Gillie  has  ingeniously 
established  on  the  route  as  many  villages 
as  there  are  things  great  and  small  which 
may  help  to  develop  from  Esteem  the 
Tenderness  here  indicated.  Thus  you  will 
perceive  that  from  New  Friendship  you 
first  proceed  to  a  place  called  Great  In- 
telligence, because  it  is  this  which  usually 
kindles  into  life  the  earliest  sparks  of 
Esteem.  Next,  in  succession,  you  observe 
the  tboree  pleasant  villages  of  Pretty- 
Rhymes,  Billet  Galant,  and  Billet-Doux, 
which  mark  the  most  common  operations 
of  Great  Intelligence  in  the  early  stages  of 
Friendship.  Afterwards,  to  expedite  your 
progress  by  this  route,  you  pass  through 
Sincerity,  Large  -  Heartedness,  Probity^ 
Generosity,  Respect,  Exactitude,  and  Good- 
ness, which  last  lies  close  by  Tenderness. 
After  this,  you  must  return  to  New  Friend- 
ship, in  Older  to  survey  the  road  which 
leads  to  Tendemess-upon-Gratitnde.  Here 
observe  that  the  first  stage  takes  you  to 
Complaisance.  Next,  to  a  little  viDage 
named  Submisrion;  and  then  to  a  charm- 
ing one,  at  no  great  distance,  called  Little 
Attentions  (^'Petits  SotDs");  whence  you 
proceed  to  Assiduity,  and  to  yet  another 
village,  named  Eirnestness  (^'Empresse- 
ment ") ;  and  so  on  to  Great  Services,  which, 
in  order  to  indicate  how  few  people  render 
them,  is  represented  as  the  smallest  of  alL 
Afterwards,  your  road  leads  to  Sensibility ; 
to  Obedience;  and,  finally,  to  Constant 
Friendship,  which  is,  no  doubts  the  safest 
way  to  reach  the  desired  goal  of  Tenderness- 
upon-Gratitude. 

But  as  there  is  no  road  from  which  one 
cannot  stray,  Cl^lie  has  so  contrived  it  that 
if  any  bound  for  New  Friendship  deviate 
ever  so  little  on  either  hand,  they  will  get 
into  difficulties.  If,  on  starting  f^m  Great 
Understanding,  they  turn  aside  to  Negli- 
gence, and,  afterwa^s,  continuing  in  uie 
same  direction,'  go  on  to  Inequality,  thence 
to  Lukewarmness,  to  Levity,  and  to  For- 
getf ulness,  they  will  find  themselvesi  noi 
at  T^idemess  -  upon-Esteem,  but  at  the 
Lake  of  Indifference,  whose  tranquil  waters 
exactly  represent  the  feeling,  or  want  of 
feeling,  after  which  it  is  named.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  on  setting  out  from  New 
Friendship,  they  turn  a  little  to  the  lefl. 
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and  wander  on  to  Indiscretion,  to  Perfidy, 
to  Pride,  to  Slander  or  to  Malice,  they 
would  find  tbemselyes,  not  at  Tenderness- 
npon-Gratitade,  but  at  the  Sea  of  Enmity, 
where  all  yeasels  make  shipwreck.  The 
Eiver  Inclination  falls  into  the  Sea 
DangeroQS ;  beyond  which  lie  the  "  Tenrse 
Incognitse/'  or  Unknown  Lands,  so  called 
because  we  really  know  nothing  aboat 
them  I 

All  this  is  yery  ingenions,  no  donbt ;  bat 
to  oar  thinking,  it  is  also  very  tedious, 
and  one  cannot  estimate  very  highly  the 
critical  faculty  or  literary  taste  of  a  gene- 
ration which  went  into  raptures  over 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^iy's  allegorical  map 
of  "  The  Land  of  Tenderness."  There  was 
actually  a  Bishop  —  Godeau,  Bishop  of 
Vence — who  poured  out  Ijrrical  panegyrics 
upon  "cette  carte  si  jolie,  si  belle,  si 
galante,  et  si  pleine  d'espriti"  And  so 
great  was  its  popularity  that  it  led  to  imi- 
tation. For  the  Abb6  d'Aubignac  soon 
afterwards  published  his  "Histoire  du 
Temps,  ou  Eolation  du  Eoyaume  de  la 
Ooquetterie,  extraioe  du  dernier  voyage  des 
HoUandais  aux  lades  du  Levant,"  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  denounced  as  an 
imitation  of  her  "  Carte  de  Tendra"  The 
Abb6  defended  himself  with  firmness 
against  the  stigma  of  plagiarism.  *'  What 
relation  is  there  between  the  two  books  1 " 
he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  to  suggest  that 
either  borrowed  from  the  other  ?  In  the 
'Carte  de  Tendre,'  there  are  four  towns, 
three  rivers,  two  seas,  a  lake,  and  thirty 
little  villages  lying  along  different  roads, 
so  close  to  one  another  that  travellers  have 
no  time  to  get  fatigued.  In  the  '  Kingdom 
of  Coquetry,'  you  will  find  no  rivers,  and 
only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sea ;  there 
is  but  one  large  town,  and  the  highways 
are  nowhere  crowded  with  resting-places  ! 
It  is  a  cDuntry  where  you  must  travel  at 
a  good  pace,  and  make  long  stages,  if  yon 
wish  to  reach  its  boundariea  Again:  in 
Mademoiselle's  little  map  what  will  you 
find  in  any  particular  resembling  the 
Square  of  the  Place  of  Cajolery,  the  Tour- 
nament of  the  Gilded  Cars,  the  Combat  of 
the  Flowing  Petticoats,  the  King's  Square, 
the  Palace  of  Good  Fortunes,  the  Bureau 
of  Rewards,  the  Abode  of  Coquettes,  and 
the  Chapel  of  Holy  Return  %  Tenderness 
is,  with  me,  merely  a  little  bit  of  a  ground 
in  the  Land  of  Friendship ;  and  the  King- 
dom of  Coquetry  is  of  vast  extent,  com- 
prising everything  which  can  render  a 
state  considerable,  and  governed  by  all  the 
maxims  of  a  high  policy.     It  has  its  King, 


its  religion,  its  laws,  its  schools,  its  trade, 
its  public  games,  its  warehouses,  and  its 
different  classes." 

The  Rosicrucian  romance,  "  Les  Eatre- 
tiens  du  Comte  de  Gabalis,"  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Yillars,  to  which  Lord  Lytton  was  in- 
debted in  his  *'  Zinoni,"  has  an  allegorical 
character.  Then  there  are  the  '*  Relation  de 
rile Imaginaire ;"  and  Sorel's  "Description 
de  I'Isle  de  Portraiture  ; "  and  Madame 
d'Aulnoy's  ''Llle  de  la  Felicity ;"  Dix- 
m^rie's  "L'lle  Taciturne  et  I'lle  Enjou^e;" 
and  CarraccioU's  '*  Voyage  de  la  Raison  en 
Europe." 

Usually,  the  allegorist  places  the  scene 
of  his  little  drama  in  an  island,  as,  by  so 
doing,  he  obtains  freer  scope  for  his  imagi- 
nation, and  more  readily  secures  the 
reader's  interest 

Of  political  allegories,  probably  the  most 
famous — its  title,  indeed,  has  passed  into 
daily  speech — ^is  the  ''Utopia"  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  which  so  imposed  upon 
Bttdsens,  that  he  gravely  proposed  to  de- 
spatch a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  More's  imaginary  island. 
It  was  begun,  probably,  in  1515,  and  com- 
pleted early  in  the  following  year,  towards 
the  end  of  which  it  was  printed  at  Louvain, 
under  the  supervision  of  Erasmus.  Its 
first  appearance  in  England  was  in  an 
English  translation  by  Ralph  Robinson, 
1551.  The  hero  is  a  certain  Raphael 
Hythloday — v0kosy  baios,  "learned  in  small 
things "  —  who,  having  accompanied 
Amerigo  Vespucci  on  his  voyages,  does 
not  return  with  him  to  Spain,  but  is  left  at 
Galike,  whence  he  continues  his  travels, 
and  falls  in  with  the  hitherto  undiscovered 
island  of  Utopia,  or  "Nowhera"  "The 
Republic  of  Plato/'  says  Hallam,  "  no 
doubt  furnished  More  with  the  germ  of 
his  perfect  society ;  but  it  will  be  unreason- 
able to  deny  him  the  merit  of  having 
struck  out  the  fiction  of  its  real  existence 
from  his  own  fertile  imagination ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  some  of  his  most  distin- 
guished successors  in  the  same  walk  of 
romance,  especially  Ssnft,  were  largely 
indebted  to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  in- 
ventive talents." 

<'The  New  Atlantis"  of  Bacon  was 
obviously  suggested  by  the  **  Utopia."  It 
was  never  finished,  and  no  comparison, 
therefore,  can  be  instituted  between  it  and 
its  exemplar.  The  object  in  both  is  to 
describe  an  ideal  state,  ''the  best  mould  of 
a  commonwealth,"  which  is  also  the  object 
of  James  Harrington's  '< Oceana"  (1656) ; 
but  whereas  More's  ruling  principle  is  that 
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of  "  a  community  of  wealth,"  Harrington's 
is  that  of  ''an  eqnal  agrarian  basis,  rising 
into  the  snperstructure,  or  three  orders: 
the  senate  debating  and  proposing,  the 
people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy 
executing,  by  an  equal  rotation,  through 
the  soffraf^e  of  the  people  given  by  ballot." 
"Oceana"  is  England,  "Marpesia"  Scot- 
land, "PanopoBi"  Ireland,  ••Corannus" 
Henry  the  Eighth,  <'Parthenia"  Queen 
Elfzibeth,  and  *'Megaletor"  Cromwell. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  lively  book ;  but  some 
portions  are  ingenious^  and  all  of  it  is 
worth  reading. 

The  "  Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of 
several  Persons  of  Royalty  of  both  Sexes, 
from  the  New  Atalantis,"  an  island  in 
the 'Mediterranean  (1736),  by  Mrs.  Da 
La  Riviere  Manley,  takes  an  allegorical 
form,  but  cannot  be  described  with  ac- 
curacy as  an  allegory.  As  Bishop  War- 
burton  says,  it  is  unpleasingly  distinguished 
by  its  ''loose  effeminacy  of  stjle  and 
sentiment,"  and  much  of  its  scandal  is 
now  incomprehensible. 


ABOUT  OLD  PARIS. 

Just  now  that  all  the  world  has  been, 
or  is,  thinking — perhaps  too  late — that  it 
ought  to  go  to  Paris,  it  may  be  a  fitting 
time  to  recall  some  of  the  ancient  features 
of  a  city,  the  charm  of  which  is  still  so 
strong  upon  its  recent  visitants.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ''old 
Paris;"  that  she — meaning  Paris — is  ever 
young  and  charming;  and  that  what  we 
have  to  talk  about  may  be  more  fitly 
termed  young  Paris,  or. infant  Paris,  or 
earlier  still,  as  embryo  Paris.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that,  through  all  its  changes, 
the  city  had  only  become  more  gay  and 
sprightly  than  ever.  The  terrible  ex- 
periences it  has  gone  through  have  left  no 
wrinkled  traces  l^hind,  and  living  fully  up 
to  the  present,  it  has  little  thought  to 
bestow  on  an  utterly  vanished  past.  Yet 
some  of  its  visitors  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  and  to  realise  what  the  city  may 
have  been  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
existence.  And  although  in  existing  Paris 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  are  few  and 
far  between,  yet  the  general  anatomy  of 
the  old  city  may  be  still  traced  in  the 
new. 

The  period  of  transition  which  may  give 
us  the  best  view  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
city  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  seventeenth  century.     And 


that  is  the  period  when  Paris  becomes  for 
the  first  time  picturesquely  and  entirely 
visible  to  its  neighbours  across  the  Channel 
The  traditionary  friendship  and  alliance 
between  the  House  of  Stuart  and  the 
French  brought  about  a  constant  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations.  The 
highway  from  London  to  Dover  became 
frequented  with  people  travelling  between 
the  two  capitals.  Never  since  the  days  of 
the  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  had  old  Watling 
Street  seen  so  much  traffic  up  and  dowa 
Coaches,  with  gay  Madames  on  board. 
Princesses,  or  Duchesses,  as  it  might 
happen,  lumbered  over  the  broad,  chalky 
tracks;  the  King's  posts  were  urgent  and 
frequent,  and  bands  of  gentlemen,  booted 
and  spurred,  rode  past  at  full  speed  in  at- 
tendance upon  some  great  lord.  Then 
there  were  stage-waggons  and  coaches  for 
humbler  folk;  and  as  people  dined,  and 
supped,  and  slept  upon  the  way,  tavern- 
keepers  flourished,  and  towns  and  villages 
on  the  route  benefited  by  the  traffic. 

In  the  present  age  it  would  not  strike 
people  as  a  feasible  way  of  beginning  the 
journey  to  Paris,  to  call  a  pair  of  oars  from 
London  Biidge  stairs,  and  so  sail  down  the 
river  with  bag  and  baggage.  Yet  the 
Thames  then  formed  part  of  the  great  high- 
way. Down  to  Gravesend  by  barge  or 
wherry,  and  the  Und  journey  across  KoDt 
is  considerably  shortened  At  tiie  present 
day,  hop-pickers,  and  others  on  the  tramp, 
take  the  steamer  thus  far,  on  their  way 
into  Mid-Kent  Worthy  John  Eveljn,  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  in  1643,  rowed  with  a 
pair  of  oars  as  far  as  Sittingboume,  passing 
up  the  Swale,  the  channel  that  forms  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  then  by  Milton  Creek 
to  his  destination,  but  was  exposed  to  a 
"horrid  storm"  in  the  open  water  o£P 
Sheemess,  where  the  winds  blow,  and  the 
waves  beat,  to  a  considerable  tune,  even 
now  on  a  bleak  November  day. 

But  at  Sittingboume  our  shrewd  traveller 
was  more  than  half  way  to  Dover,  and  had 
saved  a  large  proportion  of  his  posting 
charges.  And  at  Dover  there  were  always 
vessels  waiting,  which,  with  anything  like 
a  fair  wind,  carried  passengers  over  to 
Calais  in  five  or  six  hours. 

At  an  earlier  period,  Sandwich  had  been 
the  most  frequented  port  for  continental 
traffic,  and  Rye  had  subsequently  come 
into  favour;  but  now,  nearly  all  people  of 
condition  travelled  by  way  of  Dover.  And 
from  Calais,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  there  was  a  regular  service  of 
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"  messageries,"  all  the  way  to  Paris.  Oar 
traveller,  having  dined  at  Calais  at  mid-day, 
takes  horse,  and  accompanies  the  coach. 

The  way  is  long,  and  not  withoat 
danger,  for  Spain  and  the  Empire  are  at 
war  with  Franca ;  and  although  Eocroi  has 
been  fought,  and  the  fatore  "  great  Cond6  " 
hailed  as  victor,  there  are  stSl  plundering 
bands  to  be  feared,  whether  of  Spaniards, 
or  of  discharged  soldiers  from  the  French 
army.  Yes,  it  was  daring  that  victorioos 
war  that  Alsace  was  annexed  to  the  King- 
dom of  France.-  The  great  Cardinal  was 
recently  dead,  and  the  Kiog  had  followed 
him  to  the  tomb;  Lonis  the  Fourteenth 
was  an  infant  in  his  cradle,  and  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Mazurin  ruled  the  destinies  of 
France. 

As  to  how  Paris  looked  ja8t  then  to  our 
travellers  descending  upon  it  along  the 
Royal  highway  from  the  north,  we  have 
gome  evidence  in  a  plan  of  Paris — a  per- 
spective bird's-eye  view  rather  than  a  plan, 
but  that  is  so  much  the  better  for  our  pur- 
pose—drawn by  one  Merlam,  in  the  year 
1615.  With  but  few  changes  and  altera- 
tions, this  plan,  copied  and  re-copied,  did 
duty  till  tile  middle  of  the  century. 

We  approach  the  city,  then,  from  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  having  stayed  .there 
awhile  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and 
the  riches  of  the  treasury,  which  have 
hitherto  been  safe  from  sacrUegious  hands, 
and  we  have  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
neighbouring  hill  the  towers  and  spires  in- 
numerable of  old  Paris,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair  river  as  it  bsues  from  the  dark 
masses  of  roofs  and  buildings. 

While  the  grass-covered  ramparts  of  the 
city  are  still  at  some  distance,  the  coach 
and  its  attendant  cavalcade  are  brought  up 
at  a  bridge  and  gate,  the  former  crossing 
the  not  very  savoury  open  conduit  which 
drains  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  Octroi,  where 
the  municipal  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
various  goods  which  may  be  brought  into 
the  city.  The  gate  is  called  the  Fausse 
Porte  Saint  Denys,  and  the  district  be- 
tween the,  so  to  speak,  sham  gate  of  the 
Octroi  and  the  actually  fortified  portal  of 
the  city  wall  is,  in  the  same  way,  the 
Fauboui^.  And  this  distinction  prevails 
all  round  Paris,  and  it  will  be  found  by 
oar  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  this  distinction  is  still  preserved  in 
the  old  streets  of  Paris.  Thus,  the  Rue 
Saint  Martin,  when  it  has  crossed  the  inner 
boulevard,  becomes  the  Rie  da  Faubourg 
Siint  Martin ;  and  so  with  many  others. 


THe  ramparts  themselves,  which  we  are 
now  approaching,  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  were  the  work  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  Parisians,  zealous  for  the 
league,  had  manned  them  against  the 
forces  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who,  however, 
contented  himself  with  a  strict  invebtment 
of  the  city,  which  caused  something  like  a 
famine  within  the  walls. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  is  said  to 
have  recommended  the  Parisians  to  grind 
up  the  old  bones  in  their  great  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents,  to  make  them  bread;  a 
pieca  of  advice  which,  perhaps,  had  some 
influence  in  forwarding  the  eventual  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Parisians  and  their 
King.  Bat  for  all  that,  the  walls  are  evi- 
dently now  out  of  date ;  the  city  has  out- 
grown them.  The  slopes  are  laid  out  in 
gardens ;  here  and  there  the  ramparts  are 
crowned  with  windmills  ;  yet  do  these 
grassy  bulwarks  afford  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade to  the  Parisians,  who,  on  Sundays 
and  days  of  f^te,  come  out  in  swarms  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  upon  their  green  slopes, 
and  watch  the  mummers  and  mounte- 
banks, who  set  up  their  booths  in  every 
spare  comer.  Before  this  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  finished  the  ramparts  will  all  be 
levelled,  and  planted  with  avenues  of  trees, 
will  form  a  green  cincture  round  the  city. 
And  so,  in  course  of  time,  the  Parisians, 
continuing  to  resort  to  them  as  eagerly  as 
ever,  these  ramparts  will  be  known  as  the 
Boulevards,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  fature  Paris. 

Yet  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  we  shall  find  an  earlier 
enceinte,  with  fragments  of  old  walls  and 
towers  existing  here  and  there — at  the 
date  of  our  seventeenth  century  visit — ^but 
destined  to  disappear,  bit  by  bit,  in  the 
more  recent  improvements.  These  are  the 
walls  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  rival  of  our 
Coear  de  Lion,  and  the  conqueror  of  Nor- 
mandy from  our  King  John.  His  were  the 
high  and  gloomy  walls,  the  massive  flank- 
ing round  towers,  with  their  conicd  roofs, 
the  square  and  massive  keep,  or  Bastille, 
which  frowned  upon  the  great  highway 
that  approached  the  city  from  the  east- 
wards. His,  too,  was  the  low,  squat  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  which  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  wall  on  the  western  side. 

Before  Philip's  time,  the  real  Paris  was 
confined  to  the  great  island  in  the  Seine, 
which  contains  the  Cathedral-church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  Palais,  that  seat  of 
ancient  Justice,  whicli  has  remained  there 
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since  the  days  of  the  Boman  empira  The 
iflle,  indeedi  is  the  yerit«ble  Latetia 
fikYomed  by  more  than  one  Emperor,  and 
destined  by  nature  to  become  the  seat  of 
empire  itself,  no  matter  who  might  come 
or  go.  Bat  a  strongly-guarded  t^te  du 
pon^  on  both  banks  of  the  riveri  pre- 
served the  command  of  the  mainland  on 
either  side :  that  to  the  north  being  the 
Grand,  and  the  southern  the  Petit  Ghlltelet, 
which  continued  to  be  seats  of  the  justice 
of  the  city  long  after  their  original  uses 
were  forgotten. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  too, 
Philip  enclosed,  with  his  walls  and  turrets, 
the  whole  quarter  of  the  University,  and 
this  enceinte  was  in  existence,  and  tole- 
rably perfect,  when  the  plan  of  Paris,  on 
which  we  are  working,  was  prepared.  It 
stretched,  in  a  semicircle,  from  the  tower 
of  Toumelle,  on  the  east — ^where,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  Halle  auz  Yins — 
to  the  great  Tour  de  Nesle,  on  the  west ; 
the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
with  massive  walls — a  conspicuous  object 
from  all  the  surrounding  country. 

It  was  Mazarin  who,  soon  after  our 
Imaginary  visit,  levelled  the  Tour  de  Nesle 
and  the  adjoining  walls,  and  built  upon 
the  site  his  *'  College  of  the  four  Nations/' 
intended  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Alsace,  of  Roussillon,  and  of  the  slice  of 
Italy  and  Flanders  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  France  during  the  Cardinal's  lease 
of  power,  while  along  the  line  of  ancient 
walls,  was  projected  a  new  street,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  wily  Cardinal, 
its  projector;  the  College  of  the  four 
Nations  now  forming  part  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Institut 

Originally  the  Tuileries  and  its  gardens 
were  outside  the  city  wall ;  but  they  were 
presently  enclosed  with  ditch  and  rampart, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country.  And  Uiese  ramparts, 
as  shown  upon  the  plan,  indicate  the 
future  line  of  the  Boulevards  des  Capu- 
cines  and  des  Italiens.  The  inner  wall 
between  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  seems 
to  have  formed  a  kind  of  terrace  between 
the  two  palaces.  Following  the  trace  of 
this  inner  wall,  where  the  Palais  Soyal 
was  subsequently  built  by  Cardinal 
Bichelieu,  there  exists  in  the  plan  of  1613 
a  double  avenue  of  trees  and  an  open 
space,  written  down  as  the  <*Palmail," 
where  sundry  figures  are  to  be  seen  playing 
the  game  of  *<palmall/'  furnished  with 
long  sticks  like  golf-clubs.  There  is  an- 
other Palmail  shown  at  the  other  end  of 


Paris,  behind  the  Arsenal,  where  is  now 
the  Qaai  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  former 
of  these  is  probably  the  model  of  our  Mall 
in  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  germ  of 
London's  famous  street  of  club-houses. 

At  the  first  general  view  of  Paris  as  it 
appeared  to  our  forefathers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  are  struck  with  the 
overpowering  number  of  churches, 
monasteries,  friaries,  stately  abbeys,  and 
nunneries  of  every  description.  The 
great  abbeys  in  the  outskirts  give  their 
names  to  corresponding  streets  within  the 
city,  and  to  the  adjacent  districts.  Saint 
Denis,  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Antoinei  rule 
the  city  north  of  the  river,  and  the  great  and 
wealthy  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  gives  its 
name  to  a  whole  quarter  on  the  south. 
Among  the  mass  of  houses,  with  their 
gabled  ends  and  curiously-carved  timbers 
rising  storey  over  storey  to  an  immense 
height^  the  great  hotels  of  the  grands 
seigneurs  m^e  open  spaces  here  and 
there,  with  gardens,  and  groves,  and 
secluded  alleys  of  verdure.  The  bridges 
are  pleasant  to  see,  with  rows  of  houses  on 
each  side,  showing  quaint  pignons  and 
elaborate  sculptures.  But  the  Pont  Neof 
is  there,  too,  in  the  full  gloss  of  its  newness; 
an  open  bridge  of  more  modem  aspect, 
with  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  in  the  centre.  Across  the  conifused 
mass  of  buildings  from  north  to  south, 
two  main  thoroughfares  pierce  their  way — 
the  Eues  Saint  Denys  and  Saint  Martin— 
and  these  are  continued  under  one  name 
or  another  across  isle  and  city  to  corre- 
sponding gateways  on  the  south  side.  From 
east  to  west  there  is  only  the  great  Kae 
Saint  Honoi6,  which  with  various  turns 
and  winds,  and  under  different  names, 
carries  a  distinct  track  from  the  Porte  Saint 
Antoine,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bastille, 
to  the  Butte  Saint  Hoche,  close  by  the 
Tuilerie& 

So  is  our  ancient  Paris  compact  and 
symmetrical,  almost  circular  in  form,  and 
well  to  be  taken  in  at  a  coup  d'oeil  from 
any  high  point,  such  as  the  Tour  Saint 
Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  the  walled  city 
with  the  river  flowing  through,  and  forming 
the  central  islet,  the  Acropolis  of  the 
State — the  rivermore  animatedand  charged 
with  life  than  at  any  period  since.  A 
river  with  every  variety  of  craft  gaily 
skimming  its  surface ;  great  passage-boats 
hauled  against  the  stream,  a  hundred 
barges  loaded  with  goods  of  every  de- 
scription; the  gondola  of  the  grand 
seigneur,  skiffs  and  pleasure-boats  darting 
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to  and  fro,  and  the  craft  of  the  watermen 
moored  in  cksters  by  the  quays  and  pablie 
stairs. 

Passing  quietly  down  the  stream  of  time 
we  eema  to  th$  earliest  complete  guide- 
book to  Paris,  compiled  by  one  Germain 
Biiee,  a  man  who  knew  the  Paris  of  his 
day  by  hearty  and  who  acted  as  guide  and 
interpreter  to  strangers  of  distinction  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  1687,  Brioe's 
book  had  reached  a  second  edition,  upon 
which  our  notes  on  old  Paris  will  be 
founded.  But  the  work  was  reprinted 
again  and  again,  and  the  latest  edition  we 
have  met  with  was  published  in  1752. 

Many  alterations  had  been  made  in  Paris 
between  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  its  closing  years.  Eichelieu 
\aA  been  at  work,  building  the  Palais 
Boyal  and  piercing  the  street  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Mazarin  we  have  already 
seen  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
But  it  was  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
which  made  the  most  havoc  among  the 
relics  of  the  mediaeval  city.  The  lofty 
towers  and  richly-sculptured  portals  of  the 
Gothic  style  are  succeeded  by  the  squat 
domes,  the  classic  orders,  the  heavy  sterile 
designs  of  the  architects  of  the  great 
monarch. 

But  we  have  the  theatre&  To  begin 
with,  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  the  most 
ancient  theatre  in  Europe,  where  comedy 
had  been  at  home  for  upwards  of  four 
centuries.  The  beginning,  according  to 
what  Monsieur  Brice  has  been  able  to 
gather  about  the  matter,  was  a  certain 
"Confi^rie  de  la  Passion,"  composed  of 
comedians,  who  performed  moral  and 
miracle  plays  under  the  protection  of  the 
Church.  But  these,  taking  to  mundane 
and  more  or  less  naughty  pieces,  were 
driven  out  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church ; 
but  were  encouraged  and  restored  by  one 
of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
gave  them  this  hotel  In  Brice's  time,  the 
Itdian  players  are  in  possession  here; 
never  better  lodged  or  better  players  than 
now,  when  crowds  go  there  to  admire 
ArkquiiL 

Then  there  is  the  theatre  which  Bicfaelieu 
built  at  the  corner  of  hiB  Palace — close  to 
the  site  of  the  nineteenth  century  Gom^die 
Fran^ftise  —  intending  it  for  the  Tragic 
Muse,  but  Moli^re  had  it  afterwards, 
and  when  Monsieur  Brice  wrote,  it  was 
occupied  for  opera.  An  abb^  was  the 
founder  of  the  opera — one  Abb6  Perrin, 
who  took  as  his  model  that  of  Venice.  He 
searched  all  Languedoc,  noted  for  its  choirs. 


and  drew  all  the  best  singers  from  the 
churches  and  elsewhere.  Perrin,  with  two 
partners,  one  a  man  of  quality,  whom 
Monsieur  Brice  is  too  respectful  to  name, 
establish  a  new  theatre  at  the  Tennis  Gourt, 
in  the  Rue  Mazarin,  opposite  the  Rue 
Guenegand,  and  here  they  produced  their 
first  opera,  ''Pomone,"  March,  1672,  book 
by  Perrin,  music  by  Gambert,  who  was 
organist  at  Saint  Honors  The  new  opera 
ran  for  thirteen  months;  but  in  spite  of 
this  success,  quarrels  ensued  among  the 
triple  management,  and  Perrin  transferred 
the  whole  of  his  share  to  Lully,  the  King's 
chief  musician.  Lully,  to  rid  himself  of 
the  oth^  two,  built  a  tibeatre  in  the  Bue 
Yaugirard,  by  the  help  of  Yigarani, 
mechanist  to  the  King.  But  then  Moli^re 
died,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  give 
Lully  the  theatre  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
the  comedians  had  to  shift  their  quarters 
to  the  Tennis  Gourt,  Rue  Mazarin.  And 
here  they  remained  in  Monsieur  Brice's 
time,  "it  being  the  only  place  ^ere 
French  pieces  are  now  represented.  For- 
merly there  were  three '' — the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Marais  du  Temple,  and  the  Hdtol  de 
Bourgogne;  but  between  the  Opera  and 
the  Italian  mountebanks,  we  have  come  to 
this  1  But  courage,  good  Monsieur  Brice, 
the  comedy  of  France  is  not  destined  to 
extinction  I 

Then  we  have  a  description  of  the 
bridges,  and  Pont  Notre  Dame  must  have 
been  especially  nice,  with  houses  on  eaCh 
side,  with  great  statues  of  mien  and  women 
carrying  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  himds, 
and,  between  each  pair,  medalliona,  on 
which  are  represented  the  Kings  of  France. 
By  this  bridge,  always,  the  Queens  enter 
Paris ;  and,  when  Isabel  of  Bavaria  entered 
— Queen  of  Gharles  the  Sixth — the  bridge 
was  all  covered  with  blue  taffetas,  bordered 
with  golden  fleur-de-lis.  And  they  say,  that, 
as  part  of  the  pageant,  an  angel  darted  from 
the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  and  placed  a 
crown  of  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Queea 
But  the  Pont  au  Ghange,  which  was  also 
covered  with  houses,  hfU9  disappeared,  and 
is  replaced  by  a  temporary  wooden  bridga 
The  bridge  was  burnt  down  in  1639. 

And  the  mention  of  this  last  catastrophe 
brings  to  mind  a  reflection  by  Monsieur 
Brice,  on  the  singular  immunity  that  Paris 
has  always  enjoyed  from  extensive  and 
destructive  flres.  One  would  have  thought 
that  with  the  tall  timber  houses,  six  and 
seven  storeys  high — such  as  had  existed  in 
Paris  since  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus — 
ranged  in  narrow  streets  where  the  light  of 
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day  hardly  penetrated,  fires  would  have 
been  constant,  and  woald  have  laid  waste 
whole  quarters.  Bat  none  such  have  oc- 
curred within  Monsieur  Brice's  memory, 
and  he  gives  a  hint  of  the  cause.  There 
was  an  affair  of  a  talisman—Geoffrey  of 
Tours  is  the  authority — a  plate  of  lead 
found  under  tiie  gutter  of  a  bridge,  which 
was  engraved  with  the  representation  of 
"  a  serpent,  a  water-rat,  a  flame."  This 
curiosity,  placed  in  the  light  of  day,  gave 
rise  to  curious  effects.  Serpents  began  to 
crawl  about,  armies  of  rats  invaded  the 
city,  constant  fires  burst  forth.  At  last, 
with  due  ceremony,  the  leaden  plate  was 
put  to  bed  again,  and,  from  that  moment, 
there  was  no  more  trouble. 

That  the  people  of  Paris  still  retained  a 
morsel  of  heathen  superstition  about  them, 
is  also  evidenced  by  what  happened  at  the 
abbey  church  of  Sahit  Germain,  where 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Isis,  dug  up  from 
some  foundations,  became  the  object  of 
popular  devotion,  and  was  therefore 
ground  to  powder  by  the  scandalised 
fathers  of  the  abbey.  Then  we  have  La 
Gi^ve,  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  once 
the  place  of  execution,  now,  in  Brice's 
time,  devoted  to  shows  and  public  exhi- 
bitions ;  while,  ''  here  the  '  fires  of  Saint 
John  are  kindled,'  on  the  eve  of  Mid- 
summer day." 

But  in  the  time  of  Monsieur  Brice  a  new 
Paris  was  coming  into  existence.  Along 
theEue  Saint  Denishandsome  newmansions 
had  been  built  by  the  Canons  of  Saint 
Germain  Auxerrois,  who  let  them  to  people 
of  condition  to  good  advantage.  The 
Marais  du  Temple,  formerly  a  marsh,  then 
market-gardens,  was  being  covered  with 
fine  new  houses.  The  Temple  itself  still 
remained,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls 
flanked  by  towers,  very  much  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  Knights  of  Saint  John  held  it  stilL 
Philip  de  Yenddme  was  grand  master,  and 
drew  twenty  thousand  crowns  a  year  from 
his  benefice.  The  city  gate,  called  the 
Temple,  had  jast  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
broadway  had  been  made  along  the  space 
lately  occupied  by  the  city  wall  and  ditch. 
Already  coaches  might  be  driven  from 
the  Temple  gate  to  the  Porte  Saint 
Antoine;  the^  boulevards,  in  fact,  had 
come  into  existence,  but  the  name  as 
yet  was  not  The  road  was  still  known 
as  the  rampart 

Another  landmark  of  the  period  which 
still  survives  is  the  Place  de  Venddme. 
The  Hd:el  de  Vend  6  me  was  in  course  of 


demolition  as  well  as  the  convent  of  the 
Capucines,  to  make  room  for  a  magnificent 
public  place — the  place  which  is  in  our 
days  marked  by  the  stately  column  that 
commemorates  the  victories  of  Napoleon. 

A  later  manual,  which  offers  itself  as  a 
guide  for  travellers  of  condition,  to  make 
a  good  use  of  time  and  money,  is  the 
"S6jour  de  Paris,"  of  1727,  which  gives 
advice  to  tourists  in  the  following  easy  and 
pleasant  fashion : 

"You  arrive  at  Paris,  we  will  say,  by 
ordinary  chariot,  or  with  post-horses.  If 
by  the  chariot,  there  are  certain  auberges 
where  these  put  up,  and  where  chambers 
can  be  had ;  and  if  you  have  no  friends  in 
Paris,  put  up  at  the  auberge,  when,  if  you 
have  made  friends  on  the  way  with  the 
head  postillion,  you  will  find  everybody 
ready  to  serve  yoa  If  you  come  by  poet- 
horses,  you  must  look  out  for  an  hostelry. 
The  best  of  these  are  in  the  Faubourg  of 
Saint  Germain."  And  our  author  gives  a 
list  of  them — the  names  familiar  enough, 
and  some  of  them  subsisting,  in  one  form 
or  another,  to  the  present  day.  Among 
these  is  the  H6tel  de  Treville,  "  where  Mr. 
Prior  had  his  apartmenta" 

With  time  to  look  about  him,  the 
traveller  should  soon  find  suitable  apart- 
ments. He  must  be  careful  in  his  dress, 
not  to  be  singular,  but  to  dress  after  the 
prevailing  fashion.  "  The  English  do  not 
willingly  alter  their  mode  when  they  come 
to  Paris.  They  sUll  wear  their  short '  juste 
au  corps,'  their  little  cravats,  their  little 
hats,  and  strangely-fashioned  perruques,  an 
equipage  which  distinguishes  them  from 
everybody  elsa"  It  is  delightful  to  meet 
with  this  little  reproach,  which  everybody 
has  repeated  from  generation  to  generation. 
Is  the  Englishman  in  fault,  or  is  it  the 
case  of  the  dog  with  the  bad  name !  One 
sees  some  extraordinary  costumes  among 
French  provincials  in  Paris,  but  nobody 
thinks  ot  sarcasm  in  their  case. 

But  our  traveller,  comme  il  faut,  will 
have  provided  himself  with  all  that  is 
necessary.  He  mufit  have  a  laced  coat 
k  la  mode,  which  will  introduce  him  at 
Court,  and  at  all  the  aristocratic  assem- 
blies. He  must  also  have  a  simple  eoat 
of  taffetas,  or  other  silk  staff,  for  ordinary 
occasions,  with  a  waistcoat  of  gold  or 
silver  cloth — modest  and  unconspicuous. 
A  scarlet  surtout  is  indispensable,  and 
a  black  coat  must  be  in  reserve,  in  case 
of  Court  mourning.  Go  to  a  good  tulor 
and  perruquier,  and  don't  spare  a  few 
crowns,  adds  our  author,  sententiously — 
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a  good  perrnqne  is  the  ornament  of  the 
noblest  part  of  man. 

A  yaiet  is  indispensable,  and  easily  to 
be  had.  He  costs  yon  a  franc  a  day,  for 
which  he  feeds  and  clothes  himself.  These 
gentry  are  generally  faithful  and  honesty 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  so,  for  justice 
treats  them  unceremonioasly  enough.  The 
one  who  steals  to-day,  perhaps,  is  hanged 
to-morrow.  You  will  dine  at  the  public 
tables — ^the  fare  is  much  the  same  every- 
where :  a  soup,  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  a 
so-called  entry  of  ragout,  a  fricassee  of  veal 
or  cutlets^  a  few  vegetables,  the  roast; 
and  for  dessert,  milk-cheese,  biscuits,  and 
such  fruits  as  are  in  season.  And  this 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  But 
you  will  have  good  company,  with  plenty 
of  mirth  and  laughter.  At  dessert  you 
will  be  plagued  enough  by  the  impor- 
tonates.  Monks  appeal  to  you  who  are 
collecting  for  their  convent,  and  offer  you 
a  plate  of  salad  as  an  inducement  to  open 
your  purse.  Then  there  are  the  flower- 
girls,  and  sellers — ^both  male  and  female — 
of  all  kinds  of  toys  and  friandises — and 
the  money  that  goes  that  way  1 

But  the  serious  purpose  of  your  journey 
must  be  attended  to,  and  that  is,  no  doubt, 
to  perfect  yourself  in  the  accomplishments 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  And  you  will  have 
to  work  hard  at  that,  if  you  mean  to  make 
Ml  use  of  your  opportunities.  Here  is 
your  day  sketched  out :  The  French  master 
comes  at  seven,  and  from  eight  to  nine  you 
practise  your  exercises,  writing  letters  in 
French,  the  great  use  of  the  language.  At 
nme  the  *'  mathematics  "  arrives,  and  after 
an  hour  with  him  you  work  at  the  pro- 
blems he  has  set  you  till  eleven.  At  that 
hour  you  are  due  at  the  Salle  d'Armes,  to 
practise  your  carte  and  tierce,  and  try  your 
strength  against  the  skilful  swordsmen  of 
the  day.  And  then  you  may  have  an 
hour's  relaxation  in  reading,  before  dinner. 
At  one  everybody  dines,  in  the  manner  we 
have  shown  above.  After  dinner,  you 
practise  drawing  for  an  hour;  and  at 
three  you  go  to  the  dancing-class,  where 
you  will  be  put  through  your  paces  by  a 
severe  and  exacting  professor.  After  that, 
your  time  is  your  own,  and  you  may  enjoy 
yourself,  with  discretion,  as  you  please. 

Such  was  a  visit  to  Paris  in  other  days, 
and  perhaps  we  have  no  great  reason  to 
regret  the  change  that  time  has  made. 
Tet,  after  all,  wide  as  is  the  difference 
between  the  gay  and  glittering  capital  of 
to-day,  and  the  Paris  that,  in  material 
guise,  has  all  but  passed  away,  there  ia 


still  a  good  deal  in  common  between  the 
two ;  and  the  germ  of  much  that  is  now 
existing  and  flourishing  may  be  found  in 
the  varied  and  often  sombre  memories  of 
old  Paris. 


A  TERRIBLE    COINCIDENCE. 

A    STORY    IN    EIGHT    CHAPTERS. 
Bi  ADA  L.  HARRIS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  day  the  lady  of  the  house  left 
her  room  and  resumed  her  former  insignifl- 
cant  position  in  the  establishment.  There 
was  very  little  difference,  if  any,  to  be  seen 
in  her  manner  or  appearance.  Perhaps  a 
little  additional  nervousness  and  a  marked 
increase  in  her  peculiar  habit  of  trying  to 
see  over  her  shoulder  without  turning  her 
head. 

As  for  myself,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
do.  Sometimes  I  felt  as  though  I  must 
relinquish  my  situation  at  any  cost,  for 
my  nights  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  body  and  mind  seemed  equally  un- 
hinged by  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
dread  in  which  I  was  enveloped.  But 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  who,  in  spite  of 
her  mischievous  ways  and  monkeyish  tricks, 
had  formed  a  real  attachment  towards 
me,  and — well,  perhaps,  another  reason, 
which  I  need  not  particularly  mention, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  a  member  of  the  healing 
art — ^I  should  have  thrown  it  up  without 
a  moment's  delay  and  returned  to  the 
shabby  little  house  at  Highbury. 

And  this  brings  me  down  to  the  me- 
morable Thursday,  when  Mrs.  Wild  was 
pronounced  to  be  in  her  usual  health,  and 
her  medical  adviser  paid  his  last  visit. 
Bythe-bye,  I  might  mention  that,  though 
going  by  the  unceremonious  appellation  of 
**  old  Dc,  Green's  assistant,"  the  greater  part 
of  the  practice  was,  in  reality,  in  his  hands 
^-old  Dr.  Green  being  invalided  by  rheu- 
matism and  almost  superannuated. 

It  was  then,  after  he  had  taken  a  final 
leave,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  his  patient, 
that  he  took  me  aside  on  some  pretext, 
and,  looking  at  me  earnestly,  said  : 

"You  are  no  better." 

I  shook  my  head.  There  was  no  need 
for  me  to  reply,  as  my  haggard  looks  spoke 
for  me  plainly  enough. 

''I  shall  send  you  a  sleeping-draught  to- 
night^" was  his  further  remark.  <'  Wait 
until  the  house  is  quiet  and  then  take  the 
entire  dose." 
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And  with  that  ho  departed.  The 
medicine  made  its  appearance  in  due  time 
— a  not  particularly  preposBessing-looking 
mixtare — ^and,  at  half-past  ten,  I  retired 
with  it  to  my  room.  It  was  no  nse  at- 
tempting to  take  it  yet.  The  doctor  had 
emphatically  said :  "  Wait  until  the  house 
is  quiet; "  and  I  could  still  hear  Mr.  Wild 
taking  his  customary  stealthy  con&titu- 
tional  up  and  down  the  gravel  carriage- 
track  in  front  of  the  house.  How  I 
disliked  and  distrusted  the  man,  and 
wondered  what  evil  purpose  he  was  plan- 
ning as  the  faint  squelch  of  his  heel  upon 
the  gravel  told  me  that  he  was  out 
there  perambulating  the  house  in  the 
darkness  I  Then  I  heard  the  solid  tramp 
of  Martha  Horrocks,  accompanied  by  her 
satellite — the  dish  and  floor  scrubber — as 
they  sought  the  floor  above.  I  heard  the 
slam  of  the  door,  and  then,  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps overhead.  Then  all  was  quiet. 
Presently  came  the  sound  of  the  hall  door 
being  quietly  dosed,  and  a  man's  tread  upon 
the  stairs  below. 

Now  was  the  proper  time  to  take  my 
medicine.  It  had  a  disagreeable  taste;  but  I 
drained  it  to  the  dregs  and  lay  down  to  wait 
for  the  sleep  I  so  sorely  needed.  Whether  I 
slept  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  in  what 
seemed  to  me  about  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  anxiety 
about  Florence,  who  slept  in  a  little  room 
dose  to  mine.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  child,  in  fact  she  had 
retired  to  rest  in  what  was  apparently  the 
most  uproarious  health  and  spirits  at  her 
usual  hour  of  eight,  and  had  probably  been 
fast  asleep  for  hours.  But  somehow  or 
other  I  felt  that  I  must  rise  and  ascertain 
with  my  own  eyes  that  she  was  safe  and 
well. 

I  knew  it  was  foolish  in  the  extreme ; 
but  after  resisting  the  impulse  for  some 
moments,  I  gave  way  to  it,  and,  lighting 
a  candle  and  slipping  on  a  dressiug-gown 
and  a  pair  of  felt  slippers,  I  stole  softly 
across  the  passage  which  divided  my  room 
from  hers.  There  was  a  night-light  burning 
there,  and,  shading  the  light  of  my  candle 
with  my  hand  for  fear  it  should  wake  her, 
I  saw,  with  relief  and  satisfaction,  that  she 
was  slumbering  profoundly,  with  her  mouth 
wide  open. 

She  was  not  a  pretty  child  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances;  and  now,  as 
she  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence,  Ijing  in 
a  most  unpicturesque  attitude,  with  a  halo 
of  curl-papers  surrounding  her  brow,  she 


was  not  at  her  best.  But  I  had  a  liking 
for  my  queer,  precocious,  troublesome  litUe 
charge;  and,  setting  down  the  candle,  I 
proceeded  to  straighten  the  bed-clothes, 
and  endeavour  to  make  her  more  com- 
fortable without  awakenbg  her.  Then  I 
tat  down  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  draught 
I  had  ti^en  coming  over  me,  said  to  my- 
self, '*I  must  make  haste  back  to  bed 
before  they  pass  off."  But,  instead  of 
doing  that,  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  where 
I  was ;  for,  when  I  awoke  again  suddenly 
with  a  shiver  and  start,  my  candle, 
which  I  had  placed  on  the  bureau,  was 
burnt  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its 
socket,  and  the  child  was  still  asleep. 
And  surely  the  potion  must  have  affected 
my  brain,  for  else,  why,  on  leaving  the 
room,  did  I,  instead  of  turning  my  steps 
towards  my  own  i^artment^  descend  the 
staircase,  until  I  found  myself  creeping 
along  the  passage  belonging  to  the  first- 
floor.  I  passed  the  closed  doors  of 
two  or  three  rooms,  being  drawn  on  by 
some  unknown  influence  to  which  I 
yielded  myself  without  resistance,  until  I 
saw  light  streaming  through  a  half-closed 
door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  a  voice — ^the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Wild — speaking  in  a  tone  which  I  scarcely 
recognised  as  hers.  It  was  low,  but  at 
the  same  time  penetrating  and  terrible. 
What  was  I  doing  there  at  that  hour  of 
the  night)  And  why,  why  had  I  been 
brought  from  my  room  on  the  floor  above 
by  no  will  or  intention  of  my  own  t 

I  blew  out  my  candle,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  and  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  door  through  which  the  light  streamed, 
until  I  brought  its  interior  into  focua  It 
was,  as  I  knew,  Mrs.  Wild's  dressing-room; 
and,  as  I  shrank  into  the  shadow  formed 
by  the  angle  of  the  wdl,  I  saw  her 
standing  there  —  a  small,  white,  eerie- 
looking  figure  —  by  the  dressing-table, 
which  was  littered  by  the  usual  para- 
phernalia of  the  toilet  Opposite  to  her 
was  her  husband,  dressed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  coat,  and  with  his  pale,  sinister 
eyes  now  open  to  their  widest  extent,  and 
full  of  a  fiendish  lustre,  as  he  fixed  them 
upon  her;  while  she  gaced  back  at 
him  with  the  terror  of  a  dumb  animal 
exposed  to  the  remorseless  and  devilish 
influence  of  some  member  of  tiie  reptile 
world.  But  she  was  not  dumb,  for  I  had 
already  heard  her  speak ;  and,  as  I  cowered 
and  listened,  she  began  to  speak  again. 
And  then  I  saw  that  she  held  something 
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datcbed  tightly  in  one  hand,  which  was 
partly  hidden  from  me,  bat  gleamed  with  a 
blnish  gleam  as  the  light  glinted  upon  it 
''I  tell  yon  I  will  not  do  it — no,  you  shall 
not  make  me."  The  words  came  low  but 
distinct  from  between  her  white,  strained 
lips.  "I  have  escaped  yon  twice,  and 
shall  again  I  You  dare  not  kill  me  your- 
self, thoagh  yon  hate  me  and  I  am  in 
your  way;  and  so  you  try  to  make  me 
destroy  myself  by  the  wicked  power  which 
you  have  over  me ;  but  I  defy  you " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  then  I  knew 
I  must  be  dreaming.  What  I  saw  and 
heard  could  be  no  reality,  but  only  a 
horrible,  ghostly  vision,  conjured  up  by 
the  power  of  the  drug  I  had  swallowed. 
If  I  could  only  wake  1 

The  man  answered  not  a  word,  but 
reared  his  head  like  a  rattlesnake  preparing 
to  spring,  and  concentrated  upon  her  the 
full  power  of  his  gaze,  before  which  she 
paled  and  shrank,  but  never  tamed  aside 
her  own ;  and  I  knew  in  my  heart — thoagh 
this  was  only  a  dream,  and  I  should  wake 
soon,  trembling  and  bathed  with  perspira- 
tion— ^that  he  was  willing  her  to  do  this 
thing  by  the  strange  power  which  he  had 
over  her,  and  to  which  she  must,  sooner  or 
later,  succumb.  If  she  could  but  elude 
his  glance  for  a  second,  the  spell  would  be 
broken,  and  she  would  be  saved.  But  as  I 
looked  the  crisis  came.  Once  more  she 
spoke;  but  this  time  the  words  sounded 
far  off,  as  one  who  talked  in  her  sleep, 
atteripg  thinga  ol  which  she  was  on- 
conscious 

*'  If  I  do  this,  it  will  leave  you  free  to 
marry  the  other  woman ;  and  you  will  be 
able  to  squander  upon  her  the  money 
which  belongs  to  me.  You  both  hate  me, 
and  wish  me  dead;  and  to  please  you  I 
mast  kill  myself — to  please  you,  for  I  do 
not  want  to  die  yet,  miserable  as  I  am  I " 

How  much  longer  must  the  dream  last  f 
When  should  I  be  able  to  free  myself  from 
the  paralysing  power  of  the  nightmare 
which  hung  over  met  Already  the  woman's 
voice  was  growing  fainter,  and  the  vision 
that  I  saw  flickered  and  danced  before  my 
eyes.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and 
confusion  which  possessed  my  brain,  I  saw 
the  mtin  lift  his  arm  for  the  first  time,  and 
make  a  gesture.  The  woman  facing  him 
gave  a  low,  weird  cry  of  horror  and  despair, 
and  raised  the  hand,  which  all  this  time 
she  had  kept  hidden,  to  her  throat  1  There 
was  a  fLA»h  of  steel;  a  groan;  and  a  crim- 
son stream  spurted  out  and  stained  the 
whiteness  of  her  garment 


After  that  darkness  fell  upon  me,  during 
which  I  seemed  to  be  stumbUng  painfully 
through  endless  passages,  and  up  and  up 
countless  flights  of  steep  stairs,  leading 
nowhere  I  Then,  with  an  effort,  I  woke— 
woke,  to  find  that  I  was  in  my  own  bed, 
in  my  own  room,  and,  thank  Heaven,  that 
it  was  only  a  dream — only  a  dream.  And 
then,  turning  on  my  side,  I  fell  asleep 
again. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

When  I  next  awoke  it  was  in  the  cold, 
grey,  wintry  light  of  early  morning.  I 
woke  with  a  sudden  start — with  the  im- 
pression, too,  that  I  had  been  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep  by  some  outward 
agency ;  and  as  I  listened  it  came  again — a 
woman's  sharp,  shrill  shriek  of  horror  and 
dismay : 

"  Oh,  my  mistress ! "  I  heard  in  a  wild, 
agonised  wail;  and  then  I  remembered 
my  dream  1 

I  rose,  and  huddled  on  my  things, 
shaking  the  while,  as  with  an  ague,  and 
then  clinging  to  the  hand-rail,  made  my 
way  down  the  stairs  to  that  first-floor, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  my  vision  of 
the  night  before.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
I  was  confronted  by  the  frantic  figure  of 
Martha  Horrocks. 

''Go  back,"  she  cried,  waving  me  from 
her,  '^  go  back,  I  say  !  It's  no  sight  for  the 
likes  o'  you  1 " 

Her  grizzled  hair  was  streaming  loose 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  was  ghastly 
to  look  upon. 

"  What  is  it  V  I  murmured,  hoarsely, 
clinging  to  the  banisters  for  support. 

I' What  is  it,  you  ask)  "  she  echoed,  her 
voice  rising  almost  into  a  scream.  "  What 
is  it  but  my  mistress  lying  dead  yonder — 
murdered — with  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear!" 

And  as  those  awful  words  struck  upon 
my  ear,  I  cried  aloud,  and  fell  headlong 
down  the  remaining  stairs,  and  knew  no 
more  for  many  day& 

When  my  senses  came  to  me  again,  I 
was  lying  in  a  strange  bed,  in  a  strange 
room,  and  as  I  raised  my  head  from  the 
pillow  I  saw  my  mother  sitting  sewiog  in 
the  window.  How  came  she  there,  I 
wondered  1  And  as  I  looked,  she,  too, 
raised  her  eyes,  and  seeing  me  gazing  at 
her,  came  towards  me.  But  when  I  would 
have  spoken,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  lips,  and 
implored  me  to  keep  silence.  I  had  had 
brain-fever,  and  for  three  weeks  had  known 
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no  one,  and  only  the  most  careful  and 
devoted  narsing  and  medical  attention  had 
carried  me  throagh.  I  had  been  removed 
from  Woodbom  Hall  to  lodgings  in  the 
village,  and  my  mother  haa  been  tele- 
graphed for  ^  come  and  nurse  me.  When 
they  at  last  allowed  me  to  ask  questions,  I 
was  told  that,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible 
event  at  the  HaU,  where  Mrs.  Wild  had 
committed  suicide,  in,  what  was  supposed 
to  be,  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  the  place 
had  been  shut  up,  and  the  husband  of  the 
deceased  lady — who  had  been  much  over- 
come at  her  dreadful  end — had  gone 
abroad  to  seek  distraction  in  change  of 
scene.  , 

Terrible  images  flitted  across  my  brain 
as  I  thought  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  in  my  dream ;  but  the  most  terrible 
thought  of  all  was  the  one  which  per- 
sistently occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  seemed  to  tell  me  that  what  I  had 
witnessed  was  no  dream  !  I  also  heard  an- 
other fact  in  connection  with  the  tragedy, 
which  caused  me  additional  mental  suffer- 
ing, which  was,  that,  at  the  inquest^  Martha 
Horrocks,  who  had  been  called  as  a  chief 
witness,  had  broken  out  into  wild  invective, 
and  hurled  the  most  hideous  accusations 
against  her  master,  who,  she  declared,  was 
the  cause  of  it  all,  and  had  made  her 
mistress  commit  the  act,  *'  and  could  make 
anybody  do  anything  he  chose,  if  he  set  his 
mind  to  it  T'  But  her  words  were  looked 
upon  as  ravings,  excusable  only  by  reason 
of  her  devotion  to  her  dead  mistress — for 
had  not  the  unfortunate  lady  been  found 
with  the  razor,  which  was  the  instrument 
of  the  deed,  so  tightly  clutched  in  her  cold 
hand,  that  considerable  force  had  been 
required  to  extricate  it  from  her  death 
grasp  1 

At  last,  after  enduring  an  amount  of 
mental  torture  which  seriously  retarded 
my  recovery,  I  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
Dr.  Howard,  who  was  still  in  anxious  at- 
tendance upon  me.  The  gravity  with 
which  he  received  my  communication 
deepened  the  impression  already  formed 
in  my  mind.  But,  after  hearing  me  out, 
and  considering  deeply  for  some  time,  he 
replied  that  it  was  a  matter  beyond  him — 
for,  whether  the  sleeping-draught  had 
excited  my  brain,  so  that  what  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  was  but  a  delirious  vision, 
or  whether,  in  a  state  of  semi-somnam- 
bulism, I  had  really  witnessed  the  awful 
scene    I    described,    he    could  not   tell; 


though  he  thought  in  all  probability,  and 
he  also  begged  me  to  think  so  with  him, 
that  the  former  was  the  case,  and  the 
death  of  Mr&  Wild  by  her  own  hand,  the 
same  night,  was  only  a  terrible  coincidence. 
So  I  tried  to  put  the  thing  out  of  my 
mind  and  keep  myself  from  dwelling  upon 
the  horrors  which  my  imagination  conjured 
up. 

About  a  week  after  my  convalescence, 
however,  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
mystery  was  forged  by  the  agency  of 
Martha  Horrocks,  who,  before  quitting  the 
village  and  seeking  her  livelihood  else- 
where, called  to  bid  me  farewell  She  waa 
much  changed,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
suppressed  fury  about  her,  which  made 
me  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  conversation  from  turning  into  the 
channel  I  dreaded.  She  told  me,  among 
other  things,  that  Florence  had  been  sent 
off,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  the  sea-side. 

Poor  Florence!  I  was  fond  of  the 
child;  but  the  thought  of  her  recalled 
other  memories,  and  I  put  it  aside  1 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  thing  she  said 
was,  as  I  was  bidding  her  good-bye,  when 
she  lowered  her  voice  and,  with  a  tight- 
ening of  the  lips  and  a  look  of  sombte 
curiosity  in  her  eyes,  said : 

''  Did^  you  ever  hear  as  there  was  a 
candlestick  found  Ijing  on  the  floor  of  the 
passage,  just  outside  the  dressing-room 
door,  like  the  candlestick  as  used  to 
stand  on  the  mantelshelf  in  your  bed- 
room 1  Whoever  dropped  it  there  knows 
more  of  that  night's  work  than  any  one 
else  living — except  him  1 " 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  that  there 
was  one  happy  result  from  my  brief  and 
tragical  sojourn  at  Woodburn  HaU — ^the 
site  of  which  has  been  sold,  and  the  house 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new 
railway — I  have  married  old  Dr.  Grrerai's 
assistant,  who  has  taken  over  the  whole 
of  the  practice,  and  now  keeps  an  as- 
sistant on  his  own  behalf. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that,  throe 
months  after  his  wife's  death  by  her  own 
hand,  we  heard  that  Mr.  Wild  had  manied 
again,  and  some  people,  who  have  met 
them  both  abroad,  and  know  their  story, 
declare  that  there  is  the  shadow  of  some 
dark  secret.brooding  over  them,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  second  wife  is  even  a  more 
wretched  and  terror-stricken  existenoe 
than  was  that  of  the  first 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  CHANCE  OF  NEW  WORK. 

Jesse  was  too  happy  for  thought ;  but 
without  the  help  of  thought  or  words  he 
seemed  lifted  into  ^  a  region  of  intense 
happiness.  He  had  been  given  the  best  gift 
since  his  arrival  at  Eushwood — the  power 
to  worship  beauty  and  goodness  without 
in  a  perfectly  unselfish  manner.  Once 
bring  in  man's  self  and  you  bring  in  man's 
pain.     As  yet  the  pain  had  not  come. 

The  next  day  he  took  a  walk  with 
Syinee  along  the  valley  of  the  Four  Pools, 
and  all  the  time  he  seemed  to  feel  more 
than  to  think  :  **  I  may,  perhaps,  see  her ; 
she  may  be  sitting  on  one  of  the  bridges, 
or  bending  down  near  some  little  corner  of 
the  bank  making  the  water  happy  by  re- 
flecting her." 

All  the  thoughts  of  the  true  worshipper 
cannot  be  written,  because  the  very  channel 
of  words  seems  to  spoil  them,  like  the 
bloom  that  is  brushed  off  from  the  fruit 
which  is  picked  by  rough,  careless  hands. 
Words  are  not  subtle  enough  for  such 
feelings,  unless  a  Dante  may  string  them 
together. 

Sat  fact  often  triumphs  over  imagina- 
tion, and,  to-day,  no  Amice  appeared  in 
the  valley.  Still  it  was  happiness  for 
Jesae.  Not  getting  what  he  wanted  did 
not  make  him  despise  what  he  had ;  he 
was  not  used  to  many  good  times,  and  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate  what  he  got. 

Another  merry  tea-party,  this  time 
joined  by   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deeproee,  after 


which,  like  a  schoolboy,  Jesse  begged  if  he 
might  feed  the  chickens,  some  of  whose 
pens  were  near  the  fir- wood  a  little  way 
down. 

Symee  was  tired,  and  stayed  to  help  to 
wash  up  the  tea-things.  She  was  not  used 
to  this  sort  of  work,  and  it  pleased  and 
amused  her  as  something  new;  and,  so 
doing,  she  bestowed  many  blessings  on 
Aipice  as  she  rubbed  the  plates  dry  and 
watched  Jesse  going  off  whistling.  He 
had  been  telling  them  about  poor  Milly 
Diggings,  and  Mrs.  Deeprose  said  she  would 
send  her  a  hamper  of  good  things  when 
Jesse  returned. 

Now  it  happened,  when  Jesse  had  fed 
the  chickens,  and  looked  with  intense 
pleasure  at  the  merry  multitude  and  their 
quaint  ways  of  showing  pleasure  and  anger^ 
that,  still  whistling,  he  sauntered  further 
on  The  red  stems  of  the  firs  were  catch- 
ing the  sunlight ;  the  brown  needles  below 
appeared  almost  scarlet,  and  the  patches  of 
bracken  by  the  side  like  sheets  of  gold 
flung  carelessly  down.  Jesse  looked  and 
noted,  as  he  had  looked  and  noted  in  his 
childhood ;  the  want  of  human  sympathy 
had  made  him  notice  the  world  of  Nature, 
and  she  had,  therefore,  revealed  many 
secrets  to  him. 

All  at  once  his  meditation  was  stopped 
by  the  sound  of  a  tune  whistled  very 
sweetly  and  correctly,  and  the  slash  of  a 
stick  against  the  ferns.  There,  round  the 
corner,  came  a  boy  with  a  letter-bag — the 
post-boy  who  brought  the  letters  from  the 
Beacon  post-office  and  took  away  what 
there  might  be  to  go.  Mr.  Kestell  paid 
for  this  honour^  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  this  lonely  district  might  have  tramped 
up  to  the  post-office  at  Bushbrook  Beacon 
for  their  letters.  The  boy  was  a  late  insti- 
tution, and  knew  not  Jesse ;  but  he  soon 
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he  had  often  stood  here  and  watched  each 
smile,  each  movement  on  the  face  of 
Nature. 

"I  do  not  advise  yon,  Vicary,  to  enter- 
tain this  thought;  Symee  is  perfectly 
happy  and  contented  at  Sushbrook.  I 
even  questioned  her  on  this  very  subject 
a  little  while  ago.  You  would  only  take 
her  to  a  very  pinched  state  of  existence, 
which    she    has    not    been    accustomed 

«Symee  is  very  brave,  and  we  are 
twins  j  we  have  no  other  ties.  I  believe 
you  once  told  me,  sir,  that  when  my 
grandmother  died,  I  had  no  other  relation 
who  could  take  me  in ;  in  fact,  that  there 
were  none  to  take  pity  on  such  poor 
specimens  of  mortalitv." 

Yicary  spoke  a  little  lightly  to  hide  his 
real  feeling. 

<'  None  that  I  could  find ;  otherwise,  of 
course,  I  shoidd  not  have  taken  you  out 

of "  Mr.   Eestell  hesitated,   <<out  of 

their  care." 

Jesse  had  grown  up  with  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Kestell  had  befriended  him;  it 
did  not  enter  his  head  to  ask  why  he  had 
thus  acted. 

Whether  Jessie  might  now  have  re- 
vealed Mr.  Fenner's  offer,  to  show  cause 
why  Symee  should  leave  Bushbrook,  had 
an  interruption  not  occurred  at  this  mo- 
ment, must  remain  doubtful;  but,  just  as 
they  were  passing  the  Pool,  Mr.  Guthrie 
suddenly  appeared,  and  put  an  end  to 
further  talk. 

With  his  usual  kind  geniality,  George 
Guthrie  greeted  Jesse  warmly.  If  he  were 
a  Conservative,  and  of  a  good  old  English 
family,  he  certainly  prided  himself  more 
on  his  warm  heart  than  on  his  birth.  He 
never  made  any  one  feel  that  they  were 
beneath  him. 

"  Why,  Vicary ;  you  here  %  Very  glad  to 
see  you;  I'm  particularly  glad  to  know 
you  are  alive  and  well,  because  Vyq  been 
hearing  your  praises  sung  so  much  lately. 
I  began  to  fancy  you  must  be  a  myth. 
It's  a  very  bad  omen  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  one,  I  believe,  though  as  I've  never 
experienced  this  universal  approbation,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  eh, 
Mr.  Kestell )  Now,  if  I  could  have  earned 
your  good  character,  I  should  do  my  best 
to  keep  it  up ;  but  I  was  called  an  idle 
vagabond  so  early  in  life,  that  I  grew  into 
my  character  with  the  same  ease  as  a 
mongrel  puppy  becomes  a  mongrel  dog. 
I've  been  the  patient  peg  to  hang  my 
bad   name   upon  so   long,    that  now    I 


should  ^e  sorry  to  lose  it.  When  I  take 
to  lit«rature,  I  shall  write  an  essay  on 
character,  and  prove  entirely  that  it's 
made  for  us,  and  that  it's  humbug  to  say 
we  make  it  for  ourselves." 

Jesse  felt  at  his  ease  at  once;  somehow, 
Mr.  Kestell  had  had  the  opposite  effect 
upon  him. 

<<  Indeed,  Mr.  Outhrie,  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  come  back  to  Eushbrook,  whatever  my 
reputation  may  be.  But  if  you  got  it  from 
Mr.  Fenner,  I  fear  it's  worth  little.  He's 
been  very  kind  to  me,  that's  alL" 

''No,  he  was  not  my  informant;  but 
never  mind.  You  see  that  one's  secret 
sins  and  virtues  are  found  out  without  our 
knowing  in  this  small  world.  I  assure 
you,  that  is  the  only  motive  that  prevents 
me  doing  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  I  say, 
if  I  coutd  do  this,  and  no  one  know,  I 
would ;  but  there's  the  rub.  Actions  seem 
to  me  to  be  always  accompanied  by  the 
cranes  of  Ibicus." 

*'  I  must  be  going  in,"  said  Mr.  KesteU, 
quickly.  "  I  shall  see  you  again,  Vicary, 
before  you  go.  Guthrie,  won't  you  come 
in  and  see  the  ladles  f ". 

"Well,  yes,  I  will;  I  hear  Amice  sing- 
ing, and  she  would  draw  me  anywhere, 
when  she  does  that;  but  she's  like  a 
mermaid— can't  often  be  caught  combing 
her  hair  and  singing  her  unearthly  songs. 
Good  evening,  Vicary;  I  shall  come  and 
call  on  you  at  the  farm,  and  we'll  have  a 
good  talk." 

They  were  near  the  front  gate,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  went  in.  Whilst  Jesse 
pretended  to  cross  the  bridge,  as  if  he 
were  going  for  a  walk ;  but  very  soon  he 
returned  and  listened.  He  was  but  a  poor 
man's  son,  he  might  not  go  within  the 
sacred  precinct  that  contained  her;  but 
no  one  could  prevent  him  listening.  As 
he  listened,  Jesse  Vicary's  soul  seemed 
filled  with  great  thoughts  of  the  future. 
Gould  not  a  man  climb  the  ladder  of  fame 
till,  whatever  his  birth,  men  would  be 
proud  to  know  him,  and  women  would 
admire  him  for  himself)  There  was  do 
bitterness  about  the  present  in  this  thought 
— only  a  great  hope  for  the  future.  Some 
day  Amice  Kestell  might  be  proud  to  have 
known  him. 


SIGHT-SEEING  AS  A  OAREEK. 

Among  other  habits  of  dubious  merit 
which  the  present  century  has  set  hard  and 
fast  upon  us,  that  of  systematic  sightseeing 
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may  well  be  gibbeted.  Of  coarse,  there  is 
no  barm  in  the  indulgence  of  this  habit 
np  to  a  certain  point.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is,  in  its  way,  a  method  of  education 
nearly  as  effectual,  and,  in  the  beginning, 
quite  as  pleasant  as  the  common  walks  of 
schoolmasters,  grammars,  and  dull  object- 
lessons.  But,  by-and-by,  when  the  habit 
has  become  almost  ineradicable,  and  holds 
the  victim  as  tight  as  a  diabolical  incubus, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  groan,  and 
wish  civilisation  were  other  than  it  is. 

We  complain  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  iniquity  of  the  process  of  cramming,  to 
which  it  seems  needful  to  apprentice  those 
of  our  children  who  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  more  than  an  average  share  of  wit3. 
The  boys  are  day  by  day  made  to  swallow 
a  multitude  of  nauseous  pills,  gilded  with 
the  coating  of  expediency.  They  do  not 
like  it ;  but  they  are  intelligent  enough  to 
agree  with  thefar  sire  or  their  tutor  that 
the  end  may  justify  the  means.  And 
when  the  end  is  really  attained,  they  are 
free  to  rejoice,  disburden  their  brains  of 
the  many  uncomfortable  facts  they  have 
put  upon  them,  and  laugh  through  the 
rest  of  their  days.  The  *' crammer"  of 
their  youth  is,  thenceforward,  little  more  to 
them  than  a  bad  dream  dreamed  a  month 
ago.  ^ 

Now  the  man  who  is  inoculated  with 
the  malady  of  sight-seeing  is  not  privileged 
to  escape,  like  the  boy,froEqi»he  bonds  which 
distress  him.  Only  when  ne  is  a  tottering 
septuagenarian  may  he  hope  to  be  saved. 
And  even  then  it  is  doubtful  For  there 
are  so  many  modem  appliances  for  the 
lessening  or  suffocation  of  the  pains  of 
fatigue,  that  it  is  always  possible  that  he  may 
end  his  days  abruptly  in  the  thrall  of  his 
old  pastime^  either  amid  the  cushions  of  a 
Bath-chair,  or  leaning  on  the  pretentious 
arms  of  a  patent  electtic  crutch  warranted 
to  galvanise  the  aged  into  a  state  of 
juvenile  activity. 

It  were  shameful  presumption,  and, 
moreover,  absurd  to  cast  stones  at  the 
inveterate  sight-seer,  if  there  were  any 
sterling  results  to  show  for  the  labours  to 
which  his  life  is  consecrated.  But,  in  truth, 
his  toils  are  as  profitless  as  were  those  of 
Tantalus.  They  are,  therefore,  positively 
vicious ;  for  there  is  no  half-way  house  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  He  is  divorced  from 
all  those  most  excellent  influences  which 
work  upon  the  man  who  elects  to  spend 
his  days  at  homOi  content  with  the  sphere 
he  can  embrace  with  his  own  arms.  Wife 
and  children  he  must  not  think  of ;  or  if  he 


does  view  matrimony,  it  is  at  a  distance, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  habit  which  will 
by  no  means  submit  to  the  chains  sure  to 
be  set  upon  it  by  a  prudent  spouse.  The 
respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-men  he 
is  as  remote  from  all  chance  of  securing  as 
from  the  sober  joys  which  wait  upon  a 
judicious  marriage.  How  can  his  Mends 
and  acquaintances  estimate  a  man  who,  if 
he  is  with  them  to-day,  is  likely  to  be  on 
the  Pyramids  to-morrow,  and  next  week 
exchanging  bows  with  a  Polar  bear  in 
Spitzbergenf  He  is  not  on  a  conmion 
plane  with  them,  be  their  inclination 
towards  him  ever  so  strong.  Though  they 
strive  to  treat  him  as  a  familiar,  his 
manner  of  life  is  an  irresistible  bar  to  the 
warm  addresses  of  familiarity.  He  is, 
also,  by  his  erratic  courses,  out  of  the  way 
of  those  most  educational  abstractions — 
responsibilities.  Not  for  him  is  the  proud 
seat  of  the  Councillor,  whether  of  town  or 
county,  or  whether  acting  as  a  State 
representative  at  Westminster.  The  least 
sapient  of  greengrocers  would  laugh  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  giving  his  vote  for  such 
a  man  to  become  one  of  the  municipal 
magnates.  He  may  have  much  uncommon 
information  about  several  continents 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  but  the  greengrocer  cares  nothing 
about  that. 

"What  I  want,  and  what  the  town 
wants,"  protests  the  tradesman,  with  much 
truth,  "is  a  gentleman  that  stays  and 
looks  after  his  own  home,  and  can  always 
be  found  when  he's  wanted.  Foreign 
lands  are  for  foreign  folk,  I  think,  jast  as 
the  stars  have  their  people,  and  the  earth 
has  hers.  With  tftxes  seven-and-six  in 
the  pound,  the  man  who  wants  to  sit  in  the 
Council  must  sit  there  and  do  his  best  to 
bring  them  down  to  five  ehillings,  and  not 
be  going  away  to  Spain  with  his  letters 
of  apology,  coming  back  only  in  time 
to  say :  <  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to 
offer  myself  to  you  for  re-election,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  I  have  your  interests  as 
near  my  heart  as  my  own.'  It  isn't  natural, 
and  it's  bad  for  the  towa" 

The  greengrocer  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  be 
the  wiser  man  of  the  two.  The  plea  that 
one  travels  for  knowledge  is  not  applicable 
to  the  systematic  sight-seer.  He  has  got 
beyond  that  stage.  It  may  even  be  averred 
that  he  journeys  to  escape  the  claims  of 
knowledge  and  mellow  experience.  Op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge  shower 
upon  him  as  upon  no  other  man ;  but  his 
intelligence  is  like  a  duck's  back:  it  shakes 
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itself  free  from  the  showers  as  fast  as  they 
rain  npon  him.  He  sees  all  things,  and 
reflects  apon  nothing.  Though  he  travels 
among  peoples  of  all  kinds  and  colours, 
he  carries  his  old  prejudices  idth  him 
wherever  he  goes.  With  him  a  French- 
man is,  to  tJie  last,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Chinaman  a  Chinaman.  He  never 
comes  to  regard  Frenchmen  and  Chinese, 
Hindoos  and  Oreenlanders  alike  as  human 
beings,  not  so  very  dissimilar,  at  bottom, 
to  hSnself.  The  habits  of  a  foreigner  are, 
to  the  last,  repugnant  to  him,  because  they 
differ  from  his  own  habits. 

The  Faroese  islanders  have  a  wise  little 
proverb  which  says  that  "the  man  who 
lives  always  at  home  knows  how  to  behave 
in  the  world."  I  believe  Socrates  once 
said  s<Hnething  akin  to  this.  If  he  did 
not,  the  forefathers  of  Faroe  have  the 
more  credit  for  the  strength  of  their  intel- 
ligence. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proverb 
could  have  no  better  confirmation  than  in 
the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

But  I  hear  it  protested  :  surely  you  do 
not  imply  that  the  more  a  man  sees  of  the 
world,  the  less  he  becomes  fitted  to  con- 
duct himself  decorously  among  the  people 
of  the  world  f 

No,  indeed.  With  most  men,  the 
spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  would  be  strong 
for  good.  At  least  it  would  befit  them 
for  easy  behaviour  in  dilemmas  which  would 
puzzle  the  man  who  never  leaves  his  native 
land.  But  the  mere  sightseer  is  a  man 
apart  Though  he  hardly  realises  it,  he 
resembles  the  dove  which  Noah  let  out  of 
the  ark,  and  which  wandered  to  and  fro 
over  the  unyielding  waters,  seeking  in 
vain  a  congenial  resting-place.  And,  in 
truth,  to  our  friend,  the  world  with  all  its 
manifold  spectacles,  is  hardly  more  varied 
in  its  power  of  entertainment  than  if  it 
were  like  that  world  of  waters  which 
certainly  disquieted  the  dove,  and  probably 
also  seemed  to  it  a  little  monotonou9. 

Wisdom  is  best  picked  up  at  home.  It 
is  then  admirably  available  for  use  abroad 
in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who,  with- 
out very  discreet  self-discipline,  goes  abroad 
in  the  world,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
is  sure  to  find  himself  at  home  nowhere ; 
and  probably  nowhere  less  at  his  ease  than 
in  the  fond  old  nest  which  has  taken  such 
tender  shapes  during  the  few  moments  of 
affectionate  reflection  which  he  has  con- 
sented to  allot  to  himself. 

Others,  as  well  as  a  literary  man  so  pro- 
foundly subjective  as   Gustave  Flaubert, 


have  every  reason  to  confess  that,  "to 
take  pleasure  in  a  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  lived  there  a  long  time." 

The  professional  sight-seer  is  thus  de- 
barred, intrinsically,  &om  the  very  grati- 
fications which  the  uninitiated  of,  for 
example,  his  native  village,  make  no  doubt 
he  is  enjoying  to  the  fullest  and  most 
enviable  extent. 

Again,  in  no  respect  is  our  unhappy 
friend  more  to  be  pitied  by  the  rest 
of  us  who  stay  at  home  than  in  the 
extinction  of  his  faculty  of  imagination. 
Do  but  think  for  a  moment  of  his  sad 
condition.  The  majority  of  us  are  so  for- 
tunate as  not  to  be  able  to  see  a  tithe  of 
those  wonders  of  the  world  about  which 
we  have  dreamed  from  the  days  of  our 
infancy.  Even  when  we  are  old  men  and 
old  women,  we  are  as  eager  and  enthusiastic 
on  this  subject  as  ever  we  are.  We  may 
then  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  aU 
about  human  nature,  and  that  we  are  to 
be  surprised  by  no  event,  howsoever  pre- 
posterous or  unexpected.  Thus  far  we 
are  fully  disillusioned.  But  our  experience 
of  the  inanimate  works  of  nature,  and  the 
heroic  or  laborious  achievements  of  man- 
kind in  divers  ages,  is  so  limited,  that  it 
may  be  termed  quite  infantine.  The 
traveller,  whether  sight-seer  or  man  of 
science,  is  still  a  personage  to  whom  we 
look  for  solace  in  the  duB,  final  days  of 
our  pUgrimage. 

But  the  sight-seer  himself  has  none  of 
this  satisfaction  which,  it  is  supposed,  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  his 
fellow-men.  He  has  glutted  his  eyes  with 
the  world's  glories.  His  heart  has  chilled 
to  ice  during  his  long,  intolerable  pilgrim- 
ages. When  you  talk  to  him  of  Uie  divine 
charms  of  a  sunset,  he  smiles  you  to  silence. 
Has  he  not  seen  sunrises  and  sunsets  from 
mountains  and  plains,  in  every  continent  f 
"  My  dear  sir,"  he  may  say,  in  the  frigid 
tone  that  stems  the  flow  of  warm,  hearty, 
and  healthful  animal  spirits,  '*  take  my  word 
for  it,  one  sunrise  is  much  like  another  I " 

It  is  the  same  with  everything  else.  He 
could  no  more  delight  himself  with  the 
mental  picture  of  a  snowy  Alp  high  against 
the  blue,  than  the  valetudinarian  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave  could  find  pleasure  in  a 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet.  He  is  incapable 
of  appreciating  what  is  good  in  Art,  except 
by  that  wearisome  standard  of  comparison 
unguided  by  insight  Both  Nature  and 
Art  are  to  him  little  better  than  a  cheer- 
less prison-yard,  which  he  is  doomed  to 
perambulate  until  he  is  called  elsewhere. 
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Of  course,  the  man  in  such  a  case — an- 
anchored,  withoat  the  restraint  and  bene- 
ficial discipline  of  wholesome  responsi- 
bilities, and  soon  prone  to  regard  the  world 
merely  as  a  picture-gallery  which  the 
Creator  has  opened  for  his  diversion — is 
likely  to  develope  briskly  into  an  egotist 
of  the  first  water.  It  could  not  be  oUier- 
wise.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
Son,  moon,  and  stars  are  provided  directly 
for  his  use.  He  resents,  as  a  freak  of 
atmospheric  impertinence,  the  intervention 
of  a  cloud  when,  for  instance,  he  goes  to 
see  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight.  Earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  similar 
disastrous  phenomena  of  !N'ature,  interest 
him  as  spectacles  only.  He  is  not  prone 
to  sympathise  deeply  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  wretched  beings  who  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  such  displacements  of  the 
earth's  surface.  If  it  rested  with  him  to 
determine  whether  this  or  that  catastrophe 
should  or  should  not  be  attended  with  loss 
of  life,  I  fear  he  would  vote  unscrupulously 
for  the  loss  of  life.  In  short,  though  it 
may  seem  little  less  than  amazing  exaggera- 
tion to  say  so,  he  is  a  civilised  monster. 
The  ghoul  or  cannibal  of  savagedom  is  not 
exactly  an  amiable  being ;  but  I  think  he 
appeals  more  to  the  sympathies  than  the 
established  man  of  the  world  as  sight-seer, 
whose  heart's  blood  is,  by  his  own  deliberate 
course  of  life,  dried  within  him. 

Did  he  but  know  its  consequences,  our 
friend  would  assuredly  have  preferred  a 
spell  of  years  at  the  treadmill  to  the  life  he 
has  chosen  to  lead.  For  my  part,  indeed,  I 
think  the  criminal,  who  is  not  lost  to 
shame,  has  some  very  fine  opportunities  of 
sober  happiness  during  the  dull  round  of 
his  prison  life.  The  world  is  shut  off  from 
him.  He  has  little  chance  of  being  re- 
united with  it  for  some  months  or  years* 
This  separation  from  it  soon  hallows  it  in 
his  memory.  He  comes  to  regard  it  as 
one  is  apt  to  think  of  a  dead  relation  or 
friend.  The  relation,  or  friend,  is  sure  to 
have  had  a  few  faults  when  he  was  alive ; 
bat  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  we  are 
obliviouA  of  his  defects,  and  mindful  only 
of  his  virtues,  which  we  magnify.  And  so 
also  the  criminal  finds  his  affections  daily 
stronger  and  stronger  towards  the  world 
from  which  he  is  temporarily  severed. 
The  world  may  have  treated  him  very 
scurvily  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Its  treatment  of  him  may  indeed  have  been 
BO  cruel,  that  this,  and  nothing  else,  im- 
pelled him  to  commit  the  crime  for  which 
he  is  incarcerated.     Yet  tdl  this  is  for- 


gotten. He  remembers  onrly  its  many 
graces :  the  charm  of  free  breath  in  the 
open ;  the  glint  of  unstinted  sunshine ;  the 
voices  of  men  and  women,  loud  and  un- 
restrained; the  luxury  of  a  good  meal; 
the  smiles  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips  of 
those  whom  he  loves.  He  longs  for  the 
day  when  he  shall  be  set  outside  his  prison 
walls  as,  perhaps,  heretofore,  he  has  longed 
for  nothing. 

Not  so  the  sight-seer  in  the  thrall  of  his 
passion.  He  is  comparable  to  the  despot 
whose  every  wish  is  fulfiUecl,  and  who 
eventually,  therefore,  finds  life  so  futile 
and  joyless,  that  he  despises  it.  Hence, 
like  the  despot  of  old,  he  is  soon  sure  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  his  evil  passions.  His 
system  demands  strong  entertainment,  or 
none  at  all 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this,  after 
all,  only  a  fancy  portraiture )  Surely  we 
do  not,  in  actual  life,  meet  with  men  so 
perverted  in  disposition  as  this  man  1  and 
by  such  means ) 

No ;  it  is  not  merely  a  fancy  portraiture. 
It  is  representative  of  a  type  that  abounds. 
The  colours  may  be  strongly  marked ;  that 
is  all. 

Of  course  a  man  does  not  carry  his 
character  on  his  sleeve,  so  that  all  who 
pass  may  read  it.  You  would  not  think 
that  the  mild-faced  person  next  to  you  in 
the  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  was 
a  murderer;  and  yet  he  might  be.  The 
science  of  thought-reading  must  become 
general,  and  an  inherited  instinct,  ere  we  are 
able  to  form  true  conceptions  of  our  neigh- 
bours. And  it  will  then  prove  to  be  such 
an  insufferable  accomplishment  that  all 
civilisation  wiU  probably  combine  to  banish 
its  professors  to  Tristan  d' Acunha,  or  some 
equally  remote  place,  where  their  noxious 
influence  may  not  be  exercised. 

Thus  the  man  of  the  world,  with  no 
stationary  interest,  is,  to  the  eye,  and,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  convictions,  very  far  indeed 
from  being  an  objectionable  person.  He 
has  his  moods  of  amiability,  like  every  one 
else.  At  such  times  he  can  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  other  people  in  the  liveliest 
and  most  delightful  manner.  The  statue 
of  the  Laocoon  may  be  more  communi- 
cative to  you  than  it  is  to  him ;  but  he 
has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  whereas  you 
have  only  read  about  it 

If,  however,  you  bother  him  with 
questions  about  his  theory  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  statue^  he  will  soon 
leave  you  to  yoursell  He  really  does 
not  care  two    straws    whether    the    old 
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piiest  is  in  the  last  agony  precedent 
to  death ;  whether  he  is  making  the  em- 
pyrean echo  with  his  screams  of  pain ;  or, 
whether  the  suffering  of  his  face  is  due  to 
his  effort  to  suppress,  as  unmanly,  the 
wails  he  is  impelled  of  nature  to  utter. 
Ask  him  if  he  knows  that  the  frog's  legs 
he  eats  at  Bignon's  were  snipped  from 
the  living  frog,  and  he  will  shrug  his 
shoulders  with  the  like  indifference.  The 
Laocoon  is  what  you  please  to  make 
of  it;  the  frog's  legs  are  good.  What 
more  need  be  said  f  And  so,  if  you  would 
profit  by  his  better  moments,  and  the 
talent  that  is  in  him,  you  must  allow  our 
friend  to  be  just  what  he  is,  and  expect 
nothing  more  than  he  offers  to  you.  He 
is  like  a  variegated  mosaic :  agreeable 
enough  as  a  work  of  art — the  designs, 
coloured  materials,  and  operatives  for 
which  may  have  come  fom  afar — but  not 
to  be  disturbed.  If  you  dig  up  the  mosaic, 
you  destroy  all.  There  is  nothing  but 
clods  underneath. 

It  is  when  he  is  no  longer  young,  when, 
indeed,  he  begins  to  grow  old,  that  the 
professional  sight-seer  realises  to  the  full 
that  he  has  not  done  his  duty  to  himself. 
What  an  active  past  he  has  lived,  to  be 
sure  !    Yet  what  has  he  to  show  for  it ) 

Other  men  with  whom  he  started  in  life 
on  an  equality,  or  even  with  points  in  his 
favour,  are  now  in  every  way  his  betters. 
An  hour's  conversation  with  one  of  them 
humbles  him  to  the  dust.  He  has  been 
sipping  the  honey;  they  have  done  the 
work.  They  have  gained  knowledge  by 
actual  intercourse  with  the  world;  strength 
by  battling  with  it ;  wisdom  through  their 
double  experience  of  the  world's  warfare 
and  the  world's  ways.  Bat  he  has  spent 
his  years  skimming  over  the  world's  sur- 
face, indulging  his  curiosity.  He  is  really 
no  wiser  than  when  he  began  his  singular 
career ;  and  he  has  attained  the  age  when 
wisdom  is  to  man  what  beauty  is,  in  her 
prime,  to  woman.  His  rank  among  men 
is  very  low.  His  friends  are  astonished  to 
find  that  it  is  so.  He  himself  is  appalled, 
enraged,  humiliated  to  the  core. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  He  has  spent  his 
best  years  journeying  for  his  amusement, 
so  that  he  has  never  thought  of  matricu- 
lating in  that  school  of  self-sacrifice  whence 
it  is  well  to  pass  forth  with  honours.  He 
has  feared  to  give  hostages  to  fortune  in 
the  guise  of  wife  and  children,  lest  his  own 
pleasure  should  be  imperilled.  Fortune, 
now  that  she  begins  to  tire  of  indulging 
him,  has  no  inducement  to  withhold  her 


hand  from  vexing  him.  On  the  contrary, 
she  acknowledges  that  it  is  his  due ;  and 
if  he  has  not  thought  of  conciliating  her 
on  behalf  of  his  later  years,  it  is  his  affair, 
not  hers:  she  cannot  always  favour  him. 
I  dare  say,  had  our  friend  seen  his  own 
welfare  more  clearly,  he  would  at  the  out- 
set have  rejected  the  career  which  he 
adopted.  He  would  have  chosen  rather  to 
practise  self-sacrifice  ''as  the  last  refine- 
ment of  a  judicious  luxury."  But  it  is 
now  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  He  is 
keenly  indisposed  to  face  the  trials  with 
which  matrimony  is  sure  to  confront  him, 
much  as  he  would  like  to  be  allied  to  a 
good  and  gentle  woman,  whose  sole  aim  in 
life  would  be  the  advancement  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  the  warding  off  of 
the  various  arrows  of  discomfort  which 
wing  through  the  air  to  harass  mankind. 
Nor  has  he  very  much  that  is  acceptable  to 
offer,  on  his  own  behalf,  to  the  virtuous  and 
gentle  woman  whom  he  would  like  to 
call  his  wife.  The  time  is  past  He  has 
enjoyed  by  himself.  He  must  now  suffer 
by  himself.  He  will  do  his  best  to 
avoid  suffering — ^that  may  weU  be  assumed 
— but  he  cannot  escape  the  common  loi 
There  is  nothing  that  is  enviable  in  the 
second  half  of  his  life,  however  much  or 
little  in  the  earlier  half. 

Our  hapless  friend  in  his  old  age — ^if  he 
does  nothing  better — offers  us,  for  our 
service,  a  very  fine,  though  somewhat 
ancient  moral.  Here,  as  in  other  kindred 
tracks  through  life,  a  man,  in  effect,  wrongs 
himself  by  following  the  path  which  he 
thinks  promises  to  be  merely  the  most 
agreeable.  He  pursues  pleasure,  and,  when 
he  has  caught  the  butterfly,  he  crushes  it 
in  his  hand.  It  is  thus  the  old  story. 
Had  he  not  gone  in  such  peremptory  quest 
of  happiness,  he  might  have  chanced  to 
meet  with  happiness. 


A  LOYAL  LADY. 

In  those  dark  days  of  English  history 
when  King  strove  with  ParUament — the 
''  divine  right "  of  the  anointed  sovereign 
with  the  just  liberties  of  the  subject— 
there  were  not  wanting  on  either  side 
noble  instances  of  loyal  heroism  and  stead- 
fast self-devotion. 

Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Elliot,  Mont- 
rose, died  on  the  battle-field,  in  prison,  on 
the  scaffold,  for  that  which  each  deemed 
the  right  These  men,  and  many  ethers 
like  them,  were  the  heroes  of  their  time ; 
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the  same  spirit  animated  them,  though  they 
met,  sword  in  hand,  to  fight  for  opposed 
principles,  rival  interests.  Each  of  these 
men  did,  or  tried  to  do,  hfs  daty  in  the 
cruel  confusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and, 
whether  he  died  for  King  or  Parliament, 
he  cUed  nobly,  and  as  a  faithful  soldier 
should;  and  his  loyalty  and  devotion  lit 
up  the  sombre  annals  of  those  troubled 
times  with  a  glorious  radiance  which  still 
shines  through  the  pages  of  history. 

England  had  her  heroines,  too,  in  those 
days  of  danger  and  privation:  such  de- 
voted women  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  the 
eccentric  Duchess  of  Newcastla  True, 
their  "heroic  actions"  were  not  '^ per- 
formed publicly  in  the  field,"  as  the 
Duchess  puts  it,  "but  privately  in  the 
closet."  Theirs  was  the  womanly  devotion 
of  wifely  love,  the  loyal  courage  of  do- 
mestic self-sacrifice. 

Such  a  heroine  was  Lady  Anne  Fan- 
shawe,  who,  all  unconsciously,  has  sketched 
her  own  character  in  her  charmingly  frank 
and  unaffected  "  Autobiography."  **  It  is 
a  character,"  to  quote  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams,  ''which  one  cannot  but  respect 
and  admire.  A  tender  and  loving  dispo- 
sition was  combined  with  a  courageous 
heart;  and  her  whole  life,  which  was 
darkened  at  one  time  by  many  dangers 
and  privations,  was  informed  by  a  spirit  of 
the  truest  and  tenderest  piety." 

Anne  Harrison,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Harrison,  of  Balls,  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  was  bom  in  St.  Olave's,  Hart 
Street,  London^  on  the  twenty -fifth  of 
March,  1625 ;  and  there  she  passed  the 
first  fifteen  winters  of  her  life,  until  her 
mother's  death  in  1640.  Her  education 
had  been  wisely  and  carefully  directed  by 
this  excellent  lady,  and  all  the  advantages 
"  that  time  afforded  "  were  placed  within 
her  reach.  Thanks  to  her  mother's  training, 
our  heroine  might  well  say  with  Portia  : 

Happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn. 

But  Anne  had  an  active  nature,  and 
loved  riding  and  running.  **In  short," 
she  says,  "I  was  that  which  we  grown 
people  call  a  hoy  ting  girl ;  but,  to  be  just 
to  myself,  I  never  did  mischief  to  myself 
or  people,  nor  one  immodest  word  or  action 
in  my  life."  With  her  mother's  death 
came  the  consciousness  of  greater  responsi- 
bility, and  the  "hoy ting  girl"  began  to 
reflect,  and  flung  away  "  those  little  child- 
nesses which  had  formerly  possessed  her, 
and  took    charge  of   her  father's  house 


and  family,  which  she  ordered  to  his  entire 
satisfactioa" 

But  troubled  times  were  at  hand.  Her 
father  espoused  the  Koyal  cause,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Court  to  O^dord.  Thither  he 
summoned  his  daughters,  for — with  Lon- 
don in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans — he  did 
not  think  it  safe  for  them  to  remain  where 
they  were.  His  estate  had  been  seques- 
tered by  the  Parliament,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty:  "living  in  a 
baker's  house  in  an  obscure  street,  and 
sleeping  in  a  bad  bed  in  a  garret,  with  bad 
provisions,  no  money,  and  little  clothes." 

Such  were  the  straits  to  which  their 
devoted  loyalty  reduced  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  King. 

"  We  had  the  perpetual  discourse,"  she 
says,  "of  losing  and  gaining  towns  and 
men ;  at  the  windows,  the  sad  spectacle  of 
war;  sometimes  plague,  sometimes  sick- 
nesses of  other  kind,  by  reason  of  so 
many  people  being  packed  together,  as,  I 
believe,  there  never  was  before,  of  that 
quality;  always  in  want,  yet  I  must 
needs  say,  that  most  bore  it  with  a  martyr- 
like cheerfulness.  For  my  own  part, 
I  began  to  think  we  should  all,  like 
Abraham,  live  in  tents  all  the  days  of  our 
lives." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1644,  Anne  was 
married  to  Mr.  Richard  Fanshawe,  a  cul- 
tivated gentleman,  and  loyal  Cavalier,  she 
being  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  while 
her  husband  was  about  thirty-six.  He 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  promise  from 
the  King  that  he  should  be  preferred  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered ;  but  "  both 
his  fortune,"  to  quote  his  wife,  "  and  my 
promised  portion-^— which  was  made  ten 
thousand  pounds — were  both  at  that  time 
in  expectation;  and  we  might  truly  be 
called  merchant  adventurers,  for  the  stock 
we  set  up  our  trading  with  did  not  amount 
to  twenty  pounds  betwixt  us.  But,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  us  as  a  little  piece  of  armour 
is  against  a  bullet,  which,  if  it  be  right 
placed,  though  no  bigger  than  a  shilling, 
serves  as  well  as  a  whole  suit  of  armour.  So 
our  stock  bought  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
was  your  father's  trade;  and  by  it,  I  assure 
you,  we  lived  better  than  those  that  were 
born  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as 
long  as  he  had  his  liberty." 

Early  in  the  following  March,  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe attended  the  Prince  to  Bristol  The. 
circumstances  under  which  he  left  his  wife 
rendered  this  first  separation  peculiarly 
painful  to  them  both: 
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'*It  was  the  first  time  we  had  parted  a 
day  since  we  married,"  she  says,  with 
pathetic  simplicity.  ''He  was  extremely 
afflicted,  even  to  tears,  though  passion  was 
against  his  nature;  bat  the  sense  of  leaving 
me  with  a  dying  child — which  did  die  two 
days  after — ^in  a  garrison  town,  extremely 
weak,  and  very  poor,  were  snch  circum- 
stances as  he  conld  not  bear  with,  only  the 
argument  of  necessity.  And,  for  my  own 
part,  it  cost  me  so  dear,  that  I  was  ten 
weeks  before  I  could  go  alone.  But  he, 
by  all  opportunities,  wrote  to  me  to  fortify 
myself;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  Lords  of 
the  Oouncil  had  their  wives  come  to  them, 
I  should  come  to  him;  and  that  I  should 
receive  the  first  money  he  got,  and  hoped 
it  would  be  suddenly.  By  the  help  of 
Grod,  with  these  cordials,  I  recovered  my 
former  strength  by  little  and  little ;  nor 
did  I,  in  my  distressed  condition,  lack  the 
conversation  of  many  of  my  relations  then 
in  Oxford,  and  kindnesses  of  very  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry." 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  rejoined  her  husband  in 
May,  and  in  April,  1646,  they  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Here  the 
devoted  pair  endured  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings that  far  surpassed  any  they  had  under- 
gone at  Oxford.  The  accommodation  was 
wretched,  and  there  were  but  three  beds 
in  the  house  which  they  occupied.  The 
house  itself  consisted  of  two  low  rooms, 
and  two  little  lofts,  to  which  the  sole 
access  was  by  a  ladder.  One  of  these  lofts 
— where  the  owner  of  the  house  kept  the 
dried  fish,  in  which  he  dealt — became  the 
sleeping-quarters  of  Mr.  Fanshawe's  two 
clerks;  while  the  other  was  occupied  by 
"the  rest  of  the  servants."  Of  the  two  rooms^ 
one  was  allotted  to  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  sister. 

But,  miserable  as  this  lodging  appeared, 
it  had  yet  other  drawbacks ;  for  the  first 
night  our  heroine  slept  there  she  felt  in- 
tolerably cold,  and  discovered  next  morn- 
ing that  her  bed  "was  near  swimming 
with  the  sea."  This,  however,  the  owner 
reassuringly  informed  her,  "it  never  did 
but  at  spring-tide."  Moreover,  they  were 
practically  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  having  neither  clothes,  meat,  nor 
fuel ;  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Davenport  Adams, 
"  May  be  said  to  have  begged  their  daily 
bread  of  God,  for  they  thought  every  meal 
their  last."  Well  may  he  add:  "The 
loyalty  which,  without  murmur,  endured 
these  privations,  must,  after  all,  have  been 
something  more  than  a  sentiment ;  it  may 
be  said  almost  to  have  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  religion," 


After  various  wanderings,  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe's employment  in  the  Prince's  service 
ceased;  and  his  wife  came  to  England, 
where  she  succeeded  in  obtaming  per- 
mission for  her  husband  to  compound  for 
his  estates  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  also  to  return.  Thus  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  wait  frequently  upon  the  King 
during  lus  detention  at  Hunpton  Court, 
where  Mrs.  Fanshawe  also  went  three  times 
to  pay  her  duty  to  the  captive  monarch. 
"  Tlie  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,"  she  says, 
"  when  I  took  my  leave,  I  could  not  refrain 
weeping.  When  he  had  saluted  me,  I 
prayed  to  God  to  preserve  His  Majesty 
with  long  life  and  happy  yeara  He  stroked 
me  on  the  cheek  and  said :  '  Child,  if 
Grod  pleaseth,  it  shall  be  so ;  but  both  yon 
and  I  must  submit  to  God's  will,  and  yon 
know  what  hands  I  am  in.'  Then,  taming 
to  Mr.  Fanshawe,  he  said:  'Be  sure, 
Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  that  I  have  said, 
and  deliver  those  letters  to  my  wife ;  pray 
God  bless  her!  I  hope  I  shall  do  well' 
And  taking  him  in  his  arms,  said :  '  Thou 
hast  ever  been  an  honest  man,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a 
happy  servant  to  my  son,  whom  I  have 
charged  in  my  letter  to  continue  his  love 
and  trust  to  you,'  adding,  '  I  do  promise 
you  that,  if  ever  I  am  restored  to  my 
dignity,  I  will  bountifully  reward  you 
both  for  your  service  and  sufferings.'  Thus 
did  we  part  from  that  glorious  man,  that 
within  a  few  months  after  was  murdered, 
to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  that  were  not 
forsaken  by  God." 

In  the  following  October,  on  the  day 
before  their  embarkation  from  Ports- 
mouth, the  Fanshawes  had  a  narrow 
escape.  They  were  walking  by  the  sea- 
side, when  two  Dutch  men-of-war  shot 
bullets  at  them  so  near  that  they  heard 
them  whistle  past  On  this  Mrs.  Fan- 
shawe called  to  her  husband  to  make  haste 
back,  and  very  prudently  began  to  run; 
but  he  never  ajtered  his  pace,  merely 
remarking,  calmly :  "  If  we  must  be  killed, 
it  were  as  good  to  be  killed  walking  as 
running."  Some  time  later,  they  passed 
six  weeks  in  Paris,  where  they  received 
mach  gratifying  notice  from  Qaeoi 
Henrietta  Maria  and  the  loyal  and  noble 
exiles  who  formed  her  suite.  At  Calais, 
the  Governor  feasted  them  very  hospitably, 
and  much  excellent  discourse  passed — the 
largest  share  of  the  talking  being  done  by 
Sir  Kenelm  DJgby,  who  indulged  in  extra- 
ordinary narrativesi  to  the  mingled 
astonishment     and     admiration     of    the 
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French  company  at  table.  "The  con- 
dadiDg  one  was  that  barnacles,  a  bird  in 
Jersey,  was  first  a  shell-fish  to  appearance, 
and  from  that,  sticking  upon  old  wood, 
became  in  time  a  bird.  After  some  con- 
sideration, they  unanimously  burst  out  into 
laughter,  believing  it  altogether  false ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,"  adds  Mrs.  Fanshawe, 
with  delicious  ignorance,  '*  it  was  the  only 
thing  true  he  had  discoursed  mtii 
them." 

After  our  heroine  had  again  ventured  to 
England,  in  the  hope  of  raising  money  for 
her  sorely-pressed  family,  she  and  her 
children  rejoined  Mr.  Fanshawe  in  Ireland, 
where,  for  six  months,  the  wanderers  en- 
joyed a  well-earned  repose,  which  must  have 
been  welcome  indeed  to  the  wife — not  yet 
twenty-five  years  of  age  —  who  in  her 
short  married  life  had  passed  through  so 
many  terrible  experiences,  and  borne  so 
much  suffering  with  such  quiet  courage 
and  heroic  endurance. 

The  respite  was  of  brief  duration. 
Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland,  and  crushed 
the  unhappy  country  with  an  iron  hand. 
Cork  declared  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
November,  1649.  Mr.  Fanshawe  was 
avray  at  Kinsale,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
lymg  ill  in  bed  with  a  broken  wrist,  had  to 
face  this  unexpected  danger  alone. 

"At  midnight,"  she  says,  "I  heard  the 
great  guns  go  off,  and  thereupon  I  called 
up  my  family  to  rise,  which  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could  in  that  condition.  Hearing 
lamentable  shrieks  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  I  asked  at  a  window  the  cause. 
They  told  me  they  were  all  Irish,  stripped 
and  wounded,  and  turned  out  of  the  town; 
and  that  Colonel  Jeffries,  with  some 
others,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
town  for  OromwelL  Upon  this  I  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  to  my  husband  .... 
persuading  him  to  patience  and  hope  that 
I  should  get  safely  out  of  the  town  .... 
and  desired  him  to  shift  for  himself  .... 
with  the  promise  that  I  would  secure  his 
papers. 

"  So  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  letter  I 
sent  it  by  a  faithful  servant,  who  was  let 
down  the  garden  wall  of  Bed  Abbey,  and, 
sheltered  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he 
made  his  escape." 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  next  packed  her  hus- 
band's papers,  money,  and  other  things  of 
value : 

"And  then,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  and  in 
that  pain  I  was  in,  I  went  into  the  market- 
place with   only  a  man  and  maid,  and, 


passing  through  an  unruly  tumult,  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  searched  for 
their  chief  commander,  Jeffries.  ...  He 
instantly  wrote  me  a  pass  ....  and  said 
he  would  never  forget  the  respect  he 
owed  Mr.  Fanshawa  With  this  I  came 
through  thousands  of  naked  swords  to 
Bed  Abbey,  and  hired  the  next  neigh- 
bour's cart,  which  carried  all  that  I  could 
remove ;  and  myself,  sister,  and  little  girl, 
Nan,  with  three  maids  and  two  men,  set 
forth  at  five  o'clock,  in  November,  having 
but  two  horses  amongst  us  all,  which  we 
rid  on  by  turns  ....  but  by  little  and 
little,  I  thank  God,  we  got  safe  to  the 
garrison,  where  I  found  your  father." 

In  February,  1650,  Mr.  Fanshawe  and 
his  wife  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch 
ship  for  Malaga.  But  a  Turkish  galley 
bearing  down  on  the  ship,  the  captain 
called  for  arms,  and  cleared  the  dec&,  re- 
solving to  fight. 

"This,"  as  Mrs.  Fanshawe  says,  "was 
sad  for  us  passengers;  but  my  husband 
bid  us  women  be  sure  to  keep  in  the  cabin, 
and  not  appear,  which  would  make  the 
Turks  think  that  we  were  a  man-of-war ; 
but  if  they  saw  women,  they  would  take 
us  for  merchants  and  board  lis.  He  went 
upon  the  deck,  and  took  a  gun  and  bando- 
liers and  sword,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company,  stood  upon  deck  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  man-of-war. 
This  beast,  the  captain,  had  locked  me  up 
in  the  cabin.  I  knocked  and  called  long 
to  no  purpose,  until,  at  length,  the  cabin- 
boy  came  and  opened  the  door.  I,  all  in 
tears,  desired  him  to  be  as  good  as  to  give 
me  his  blue  and  brown  cap  he  wore,  and 
his  tarred  coat,  which  he  did,  and  I  gave 
him  half-acrown ;  and  putting  them  on, 
and  fiinging  away  my  night-clothes,  I 
crept  up  softly  and  stood  upon  deck  by 
my  husband's  side,  as  free  from  sickness 
and  fear  as,  I  confess,  from  discretion ;  but 
it  was  the  effect  of  that  passion  wUch  I 
could  never  master. 

"  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  en- 
gaged in  parley,  and  so  well-satisfied  with 
speech  and  sight  of  each  other's  forces, 
that  the  Turk's  man*of-war  tacked  about, 
and  we  continued  our  course.  But  when 
your  father  saw  it  convenient  to  retreat, 
looking  upon  me,  he  blessed  himself,  and 
snatched  me  up  in  his  arms,  saying,  *  Good 
G^i  that  love  can  make  tins  change!' 
And  though  he  seemingly  chid  me,  he 
would  laugh  at  it  as  often  as  he  remembered 
that  voyage." 

Again  was  this  noble  wife's  devotion  to 
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be  shown  tinder  circamatancea  that  read 
more  like  a  chapter  out  of  some  romance, 
than  a  page  of  sober  history  :  Sir  Bichard 
Fanshawe  —  created  a  Bauronet  for  his 
services  in  Spain — was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  conveyed  to 
London.  For  ten  weeks  he  was  closely 
confined  in  Whitehall,  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  death.  At  foor,  every  morning, 
his  wife  made  her  wa^  from  her  lodging  in 
Chancery  Lane  to  his  prison.  She  came 
alone,  and  on  foot,  a  dark  lantern  in  her 
hands.  Standing  beneath  his  window,  she 
called  him  sofUy;  and  he,  answering, 
would  put  his  head  out,  and  hold  sweet 
converse  with  her,  directing  her  how  to  in- 
tercede for  his  life  and  liberty  with  Grom- 
weU.  These  efforts  were  at  last  saccesaful, 
and  Sir  Eichard  was  released  on  bail; 
when  he  and  his  family  enjoyed  some  years 
of  well-earned  rest. 

On  the  happy  restoration  of  their  exiled 
monarch,  Sir  Eichard  aga'n  took  part  in 
public  affairs ;  and  when  Lady  Fanshawe 
waited  on  the  King  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  Whitehall,  Charles  received  her 
congratulations  very  graciously,  and  assured 
her  of  his  Eoyal  favour,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  her  husband  with  his  portrait 
set  in  diamonds. 

This  loyal  lady  and  devoted  wife  died  in 
1679-80,  having  survived  her  husband 
several  years.  Eoglbhwomen  may  well  be 
proud  of  one  whose  simple  courage  and 
unpretending  heroism  shed  such  lustre  on 
their  name. 

ODDITIES    OF   EATING   AND 
DEINKING. 

What  ought  man  to  eat)  In  other 
words,  what  is  man's  proper  food)  A 
more  embarrassing  question  could  hardly 
be  put.  One  man,  blessed  with  an  ac- 
commodating appetite,  eats  anything  and 
everything  which  he  can  get,  and  finds  all 
good;  another  picks  and  chooses  and 
wastes ;  and  some  get  so  little  of  anything, 
that  they  are  thankful  to  eat  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  and  still  do  not  eat  too 
much.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  give  a 
list  of  things  which  man  eats  in  some  part 
of  the  world  or  another,  but  to  make  out 
a  list  of  things  which  he  never  uses  for 
food.  Everything  that  lives  and  moves 
in  the  air,  in  the  earth  under  our  feet,  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  water,  has  been  at 
some  time  or  other  eaten  and  reHshed. 
The    vegetable    world    has    yielded     its 


treasures  in  the  richest  profusion  for  man's 
foodj  and  not  content  with  eating  fruit, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  he  has  found  out  that 
bark,  roots,  and  grass  can,  at  a  pinch,  take 
the  place  of  more  tempting  viands,  to  say 
nothing  of  occasional  banquets  on  hiB 
fellow-man. 

"The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette,"  a 
charming  work,  edited  by  Emma  de  Long, 
the  widow  of  the  heroic  L\eutenant-Oom- 
mander  o^  that  ill-fated  ship,  contains  a 
touching  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
expedition  :  <*  At  last,  on  October  the  third, 
they  had  to  kill  their  solitary  dog.  On 
they  struggled  with  stout  heaits,  but  feeble 
limbs,  burdened  now  with  a  dying  comrade, 
who,  some  days  later,  relieved  his  mess- 
mates of  a  burden  they  could  ill  support. 
They  buried  him  in  the  ice  by  the  river- 
side with  such  naval  honours  as  their 
slender  resources  permitted.  Solid  food 
was  now  all  gone.  For  the  next  fortnight 
we  meet  with  entries  like  these :  *  October 
the  seventh,  for  dinner  we  had  one  ounce 
of  alcohol  in  a  pot  of  tea,  made  from  old 
tea-leaves.'  *  October  the  tenth,  last  half- 
ounce  of  alcohol;  eat  deerskin  scraps. 
Yesterday  cut  my  deerskin  foot-nips.'  Then 
they  had  nothing  for  some  days  but  a 
spoonful  of  glycerine.  When  that  was 
finished  they  tried  infusion  of  willow- 
leavea.  The  last  mention  of  food  is  under 
date  of  October  the  fifteenth.  'Break- 
fast :  willow-tea  and  two  old  boots.' "  The 
rescuing  parties  found  the  diary  near  the 
dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  Oommander. 
It  abounds  in  passages  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  pathos. 

As  long  as  meat  is  eaten,  one  cannot 
see  the  smallest  objection  to  horae-flesb, 
providing  it  is  not  diseased.  Horses  are 
brought  to  table  and  relished  in  many 
countries,  and  our  neighbours  acroaa  the 
Channel  consider  them  wholesome ;  and  the 
consumption  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
'*  British  Medical  tfoumal,"  not  long  ago, 
very  unnecessarily,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
protested  against  the  exposure  at  Lam- 
beth, when  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Oamberwell,  came  before  Mr. 
Partridge,  the  magistrate,  with  regajrd  to 
the  seizure  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  horse- 
flesh, intended,  as  he  supposed,  for  human 
food.  The  Inspector  had  seen  a  horse 
alaughtered,  and  parts  of  its  carcase  packed 
in  canvas  coverings,  and  put  into  a  van, 
He  followed  in  a  cab,  keeping  the  van  in 
sight,  till  it  pulled  up  at  a  shop  in  the 
London  Koad,  where  a  side  door  was 
opened  and  a  parcel  of  horse-flesh  delivered. 
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The  van  was  next  driven  to  other  places, 
and  parcels  were  left  —  one  at  a  beer- 
house. 

Mr.  Stevenson  followed  the  van  back  to 
Linnell  Boad.  The  place  was  watched  for 
some  time,  and  admission  obtained.  In  a 
loft,  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  horse- 
flesh was  found,  covered  with  a  cloth.  On 
the  Inspector  enquiring  what  it  was,  he 
was  told  : 

"It  is  horse-flesh,  and  I  am  going  to 
send  it  to  Holland." 

The  speaker  added  that  it  was  excel- 
lent for  food,  and  that  he  had  had  a  good 
steak  from  it 

Mr.  Partridge  asked  the  defendant  if 
he  wished  to  say  anything  in  his  defence. 
He  replied  that  every  parcel  was  sweet  and 
good. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  enquired  if  it  was 
for  human  food 

The  defendant  replied  :  '*  I  don't  know 
what  they  do  with  it  when  it  gets  to 
Holland." 

The  magistrate  said  he  should  All  up 
an  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
and,  when  application  was  made,  a  sum- 
mons would  be  granted  against  the  de- 
fendant. 

This  abridged  report  shows  that  horse- 
flesh is  wholesome,  and  that  a  certain 
trade  is  springing  up  in  London;  and 
why,  let  me  a^k,  should  it  not  ?  It  may 
not  be  as  cheap  as  some  other  kinds  of 
food,  but  it  is  unobjectionable;  and,  were 
the  law  not  to  interfere,  a  good  demand 
for  it  would  arise,  especially  among  the 
foreigners  who,  in  increasingly  large  num- 
bers, are  settling  in  the  metropolis. 

A  sort  of  cheap  food,  to  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  urged,  is  snails ;  and  the  foUow- 
mg  letter  interested  me  a  good  deal.  It 
was  signed  '*  Vivarium,"  and  was  dated 
Torquay : 

"Had  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  on 
*  Snails  as  Food,'  which  you  have  published, 
ever  lived  in  the  West  of  England,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  positive  in  his 
reference  to  the  'powerful  national  pre- 
judice '  of  Englishmen  to  this  nutritious 
and  palatable  article.  Over  a  wide  area, 
of  which  Bristol  is  the  centre,  through  the 
wmter,  the  common,  large  garden  snail  is 
a  profitable,  marketable  article ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  are  sent  to  Bristol  every 
week  from  the  surrounding  districts ;  the 
value  averaging  six  shilliugs  per  bushel.  At 
most  oyster-shops  and  fish-stalls,  'wall- 
fiah' — as  prepared  snails  are  called — are 
on  sale.     They  are  boiled  and  sold  with- 


out their  shells,  and  flavoured  with  vinegar 
and  pepper,  a  penny  a  dozen.  They  are 
not  unlike  the  common  whelk.  The  evi- 
dent relish  with  which  the  '  sons  of  toil ' 
devour  the  tasty  morsels,  goes  far  in  their 
favour.  I  have  been  assured  by  many 
working  men  that  there  is  nothing  more 
enjoyable  and  staying  than  a  good  meal 
of  'wall-fldh.'  Men  may  often  be  seen 
in  Somerset,  poking  short,  pointed  sticks 
into  the  crevices  of  the  stone  walls,  so 
abundant  in  that  county,  collecting  snails ; 
which  are  also  found  hibernating  in  banks 
and  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  I  have  many 
times  had  them  brought  to  my  door  for 
sale,  <  fresh  picked,'  in  the  same  way  that 
blackberries  are  hawked  about  in  rural 
districts.  Snails  are  not  eaten  during  the 
summer,  as  they  are  then  considered  to  be 
unpalatable  and  gross.'' 

This  objection  to  them  in  summer  is 
said  to  be  without  sufficient  reason. 

Horse-flesh  and  snails!  "Well,"  vege- 
tarians will  exclaim,  '*what  next)  If 
these  are  wholesome  foods,  which  are  un- 
wholesome ) " 

The  "  Horticultural  Times,"  some  little 
time  ago,  praised  the  onion  in  rather  warm 
terms.  Unfortunately,  the  pungent  smell 
of  this  excellent  vegetable  makes  it  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  many  people;  but 
few  will  deny  that  some  palates  are  not 
favourably  disposed  to  its  pronounced 
flavour.  Still,  vegetarians  assure  us  that 
"onions  are  diaphoretic,  carminative,  and 
soporific  ;  diaphoretic  —  increasing  the 
secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands;  car- 
minative—  training  up  the  stomach,  and 
assisting  in  digestion ;  soporific  —  quieting 
the  nerves,  and  inducing  sleep" — though 
why  the  organs  of  a  healthy  body  should 
be  stimulated  to  do  extra  work,  I  cannot 
quite  see. 

Human  ingenuity  probably  never  went 
farther  than  in  some  of  the  adulterations 
now  perpetrated.  What  does  the  reader 
say  to  gooseberry  jelly  made  entirely  from 
seaweed !  This  is  a  fraud  which  the  Paris 
Municipal  Laboratory  has  brought  to  light. 
It  is  coloured  with  fuchsine,  or  some 
similar  material ;  and  the  flavour  is  given 
by  five  parts  of  acetic  ether,  four  of  tartaric 
acid,  one  of  succinic  acid,  and  one  of 
aldehyde,  and  cBuanthic  ether.  This  is, 
perhaps,  happily  capped  by  the  following 
amusing  story,  which,  however,  I  fear  is 
not  very  new:  It  is  related  of  a  milkman 
in  Boston,  U.S  A,  that  a  report  had  be- 
come current  among  his  customers  that  his 
cows  were  suffering  from  disease ;  and  on 
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preaentiDg  himself  one  momiDg  at  a 
customer's  door,  he  was  informed  of  this 
by  the  lady,  who  told  him  that,  under  the 
circomstances,  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
leaye  any  milk  for  the  present  '^  Bless 
you,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  *'  my  milk  never 
saw  a  oow."  We  are  not  told  the  effect  of 
this  reassuring  statement  on  the  lady,  bat 
we  can  imagine  it. 

John  Eamsay,  of  Ochtertyre,  informs  na 
in  the  work  recently  edited  by  Alexander 
AUardyce,  that  the  breakfasts  of  the 
Scottish  gentry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  differed  widely  from  those  of 
onr  day,  and  consisted  of  callops,  fish,  cold 
meat,  eggs,  milk-pottage,  etc.,  to  which 
was  added  water-gruel — "  skink,"  a  species 
of  soup  peculiar  to  Scotland— strong  ale,  or 
a  glass  of  wine-and-water. 

As  a  specimen  of  simple  living,  not 
accompanied  by  high  thinking,  however, 
the  following  passage,  from  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Flower  on  the  exbinct  Tas- 
manians,  is  worth  studying : 

"They  were,"  he  says,  "quite  ignorant 
of  the  potter's  art,  and  had  no  vessels  for 
holding  water,  except  pieces  of  bark  or 
shells.  Their  cooking  was,  therefore,  of 
the  most  primitive  kind,  consisting  chiefly 
of  toasting  on  the  embers  of  the  fires, 
though  their  food  was  considerably  varied, 
for  nothing  that  was  edible  among  the 
natural  productions  of  the  island,  animal 
or  vegetable,  but  seems  to  have  served  its 
turn  on  occasion.  Kangaroos,  opossums, 
bandicoots,  wombats,  seals,  stranded 
whales,  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  ants,  grubs, 
eggs,  shell-fish,  roots,  seeds,  some  few 
fruits,  and  several  species  of  fungi,  are 
enumerated  as  ministering  to  their  wants. 
Their  sole  drink  was  water,  as,  unlike  the 
large  majority  of  people  even  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  no  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating beverage  had  been  discovered ;  and 
they  knew  not  the  luxury,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  of  tobacco,  or  of  any 
corresponding  narcotic  for  smoking.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  evidence  that  tiiey  ever 
resorted  to  cannibalism." 

Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  in  his 
charming  <'  Travels  in  North  America,"  in 
1834-5-6,  gave  a  lively  description  of  the 
average  routine  of  a  Cuban  dinner,  which, 
he  says,  was  as  follows : 

'<  First  a  soup,  either  of  vermicelli  or 
vegetablesi  generally  containing  a  good 
deal  of  bread;  then  comes  the  pride  of 
Spain,  the  oUa,  a  kind  of  bouillf,  which  is 
j  eaten  with  a  mixed  dish  of  vegetables,  such 
as  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  a  kind  of 


pea — the  last  is  apt  to  be  large,  yellow, 
tough,  and  dry;  then  several  dishes  of 
hash  and  'eminc6,'  mostly  dressed  with 
eggs,  and  flavoured  with  garlic  and  onions ; 
fried  plantain,  yams,  and  Irish  or  Guernsey 
potatoes,  are  on  the  table;  two  large 
dishes  of  rice  occupy  an  important  place ; 
one  plain-boiled,  another  flavoured  with 
the  gravy  of  two  or  three  fowls,  which  are 
boSed  in  it,  and  also  seasoned  with  garlic. 
Among  the  favourite  side-dishes  are  dried 
beef,  grated  and  served  up  warm  with 
sauce;  cotelette  de  mouton;  a  dish  of 
boiled  and  seasoned  tripe,  or  'pied  de 
veaux'  and  small  croquettes  of  brains; 
the  last  are  very  good.  When  all  these 
trifles  have  been  disposed  of,  the  attention 
of  the  company  is  called  to  roast  guinea- 
fowl,  roast  turkey,  and  sometimes  a  dish 
of  fish ;  but  unless  the  house  be  close  to 
the  sea,  the  last  is  rarely  presented,  as  it  is 
impossible,  owing  to  the  climate,  to  keep 
it  fresh  many  hours.  I  need  not  add  that, 
in  a  Catholic  country,  there  are  also  several 
modes  of  serving  it  up  ssdted.  Then,  after 
all  these  skirmishes  have  been  disposed  of, 
comes  the  tug  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  a 
joint  of  beef  at  the  top,  and  another  of 
roast  mutton  at  the  bottom,  and  a  large 
salad  in  the  middle.  The  beef  is  generally 
poor  in  flavour;  but  the  mutton  is  ex- 
cellent, although  they  commit  the  error, 
common  to  the  whole  western  world,  of 
killing  it  too  young,  and  are  generally 
obliged  to  eat  it  a  few  hours  after 
it  is  killed ;  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages it  is  sweet,  tender,  and  well- 
flavoured.  If  the  dinner  is  given  according 
to  the  real  CrioUo  fashion,  the  party  here 
breaks  up  and  retires  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  garden,  or  to  the  shady  wooden 
galleries  round  the  house,  where  the  gentle- 
men light  their  cigars  and  the  ladies  chat 
among  themselves.  After  this  quarter  of  an 
hour's  rest,  the  black  major-domo  again 
summons  the  guests  to  table,  when  dessert 
is  served,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
cheese  from  Old  or  New  England.  Here 
the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  island  is 
fully  displayed;  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  swe^tnieats  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
It  is  useless  to  record  the  names  of  all  the 
fruits  —  even  if  I  knew  them  —  because 
many  of  them  are  totally  unknown  in 
Britain,  and  their  names  are  untranslatable 
into  our  language. 

*'Some  of  these  fruits  are  as  follows: 
Mammee,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
small  melon ;  Guana  vana,  a  large  fruit 
with  prickly  rind,  chiefly  used  in  making 
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ice  or  sherbet;  Sapote,  called  in  Jamaica 
Btar-apple,  Bomething  like  a  brown  beorre 
pear,  called  in  EngUsh  'Barj'  pear; 
Cannito,  a  email  fruit  containing  a  sweet 
brownish  purple  pulp  and  two  or  three 
stones ;  Papaya — the  pawpaw  of  Jamaica— 
this  fmit  is  similar  to,  bat  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  which  goes  by  the  same  name 
in  America ;  Naranjas  de  China  and  other 
yarieties  of  oranges,  as  well  as  sweet 
lemons  and  limes. 

"  I  have  tasted  them  all,  and  have  fonnd 
none  so  pleasant  to  my  palate  as  the  one  so 
familiar  to  sweetmeat  lovers  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  Goava  jelly.  We  have 
treated  this  word  with  much  leniency, 
considering  onr  nsoal  habits  when  we 
naturalise  names,  as  we  have  only  lopped 
off  one  syllable,  its  proper  designation 
being  Gnayaya. 

*' Other  dishes  there  are,  however,  the 
very  sight  or  description  of  which  might 
make  the  yonthf  al  inhabitants  of  a  nursery 
or  the  mischievons  tenantry  of  a  boarding- 
fichooJ,  male  or  female,  lid:  their  lips  for 
half  an  hoar :  such  as  sweet  cakes  of  maize, 
eaten  with  the  purest  extract  of  sugar, 
lesembling  molasses,  and  called  here 
'miel;' grated  cocoa-nut  bathed  in  lemon 
or  citron  syrup ;  a  kind  of  marmalade  made 
from  the  mammee  fruit;  various  prepara- 
tions of  'ciruelas,'  or  preserved  plums; 
and  many  others,  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
note  down,  lest  some  unfortunate  master 
or  miss  shoald  happen  to  cast  his  or  her 
eye  on  this  page  and  'pine  with  vain 
desire  '  for  these  transatlantic  sweets. 

*'  The  dessert  being  disposed  of,  coffee  is 
served,  generally  without  milk,  and  the 
lords  of  creation  again  betake  themselves 
to  their  cigars.  Such  is  a  tolerably  correct 
description  of  an  average  Cuban  dinner- 
party. There  is  one  part  of  the  dietetic 
system  in  this  island,  which,  although 
perfectly  new  to  me,  pleased  me  after  the 
first  few  days  very  much.  The  dinner 
is  generally  about  half-past  two  or  three 
o'dock,  and,  after  it,  nothing  more  is  eaten 
till  bed-time,  when  a  cap  of  hot '  caf6  au 
hdt'  is  offered  to  those  who  choose  it. 
This  abstinence  during  the  later  hours  of 
the  evening,  is  conducive  to  health;  it 
makes  sleep  light  and  refreshing,  and  the 
sleeper  wakes  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  clear  eye." 

As  a  companion  picture  to  this  Cuban 
feast,  let  us  consider  the  diet  of  rich 
Orientals.  Eastern  diet  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  Earopeans,  which  will  account 
for  the  dislike — might  we  say  repugnance  ? 


— which  the  Shah  exhibits  for  English 
dinners.  According  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Ains- 
w(»th,  whose  interesting  articles  on  "  Food 
and  Cookery  in  the  East"  were,  a  year 
ago,  published  in  "  Diet  and  Hygiene,"  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
Eastern  menu:  The  first  dish  is  almost 
constantly  soup  and  the  '*  pilau,"  the  inter- 
mediate courses  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
dishes.  Among  the  more  common  and 
characteristic  are  mutton,  in  small  pieces, 
roasted  on  iron  skewers,  with  slices  of 
apple,  or  artichoke  bottoms,  and  onions 
between  the  pieces ;  mutton  minced  small, 
and  beaten  up  with  spices  into  balls,  and 
roasted  on  skewers;  mutton,  or  lamb, 
stewed  with  gourds,  roots,  or  herbs ;  fowls, 
pigeons,  and  sometimes  quails,  or  other 
birds,  boiled  or  roast,  but  more  frequently 
made  into  ragouts.  A  favourite  dish  con- 
sists of  mutton,  rice,  pistachios,  currants, 
pine-nuts,  almonds,  suet,  spice,  and  garlic, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  cucumber  or 
gourd ;  in  the  absence  of  either  of  these 
vegetables,  the  savoury  mess  is  wrapped  in 
the  leaves  of  vine,  endive,  beet,  or  bon^e. 
Sometimes  a  lamb  is  stuffed  in  the  same 
way,  and  roasted  whole.  Minced  meat, 
generally  mutton,  with  pomegranate  seeds, 
is  spread  on  thin  cakes,  and  baked  on  an 
iron  plate.  A  great  variety  of  pies,  «nd 
sweet  dishes  made  with  honey,  or  the  juice 
of  grapes,  and  pastry,  help  to  fill  up  the 
banquet.  A  few  plates  of  sweet  flummery 
are  served  as  dessert;  and  last  of  all  ap- 
pears a  large  bowl  of  "  kushaf,"  which  is  a 
decoction  of  dried  figs,  currants,  apricots, 
cherries,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  made  into 
a  thin  syrup,  with  pistachio-nuts,  almonds, 
or  some  slices  of  the  fruit  swimming  in  the 
liquor.  This  compound  is  served  cold  as  a 
drink. 

When  man  is  compelled  to  live  lumply 
and  inexpensively,  he  submits  cheerfully, 
and  often  thrives.  Of  this  the  best  proof 
I  can  find  is  a  passage  throwing  a  very 
painful  light  on  the  sufferings  of  Major 
Greely  in  the  famous  Arctic  expedition. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  readers  had  better 
first  learn  something  as  to  the  intensity  of 
Arctic  cold,  and  then  they  will  better  un- 
derstand what  Greely  and  his  companions 
endured.  <<It  was  piercingly  cold;  a  bitter 
wind  swept  across  the  snow,  making  us 
glad  to  find  even  this  poor  shelter  against 
the  coming  night.  Two  hours  after  dark 
the  thermometer  stood  at  minus  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  or  seventy  degrees  of  frost. 
Oh,  what  misery  it  was  1  On  again,  next 
morniag,  over  the  trackless  plain ;  thermo- 
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meter  at  twenty  decrees  in  morning,  and 
twelve  degrees  at  midday,  with  high  wind, 
snow,  and  heavy  drift.  After  four  days  of 
very  ardnoos  travel,  we  reached  Carlton  at 
sunset  on  the  twelfth  of  Jaanary.  The 
thermometer  had  kept  varying  between 
twenty  degrees  and  thirty- eight  degrees 
below  zero  every  night ;  bat  on  the  night 
of  the  twelfth  sorpasaed  anything  I  had 
yet  experienced.  I  spent  that  night  in 
a  room  at  Carlton,  a  room  in  which  a  fire 
had  been  burning  until  midnight;  never- 
theless, at  daybreak  on  the  thirteenth, 
the  thermometer  showed  twenty  degrees 
on  the  table  close  to  my  bed.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  when  placed  outside, 
facing  north,  it  fell  to  forty-four  degrees ; 
and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  an 
instrument  kept  at  the  mission  of  Prince 
Albert,  sixty  miles  east  from  Carlton, 
showed  the  enormous  amount  of  fifty-one 
degrees  below  zero  at  daybreak  that 
morning,  eighty -three  degrees  below 
freezing-point.  This  was  the  coldest 
night  during  the  winter  3  but  it  was  clear, 
calm,  and  fine."  This  remarkable  passage 
is  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William  Butler's 
well-known  works  on  Canada. 

"From  the  time  of  landing  at  Cape 
Sabine,  the  record  of  Greely's  party  is 
one  of  daily-increasing  wretchedness  and 
starvation.  October  the  ninth  they  found 
a  record  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Proteus,'  the 
first  steamer  sent  to  their  relief.  The 
stores  left  for  them  were  small  in  quantity, 
and  the  bread  was  mouldy  and  uneatable. 
The  rations  were  gradually  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount  possible  for  sustaining 
life,  until,  on  November  the  first,  they 
consisted  of  about  six  ounces  of  bread,  four 
of  meat^  and  four  of  vegetables  per  man. 
At  this  rate  it  was  calculated  there  would 
be  sufficient  to  last  till  March  the  first. 
After  that,  ten  days'  rations  would  remain, 
of  ten  ounces  of  bread,  ten  of  pemmican, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  on  which  to 
cross  Smith  Sound  by  sledge.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  this  slow  starvation  caused 
murmuring  and  insubordination  among 
some  of  the  men ;  the  doctor  reporting  that 
health  and  strength  could  not  be  main- 
tained upon  it.  And  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  starvation  rations  of  Captain 
McClure,  when  relieved  by  Lieutenant — 
now  Admiral  —  Bedford  Pym,  we  shall 
more  clearly  realise  the  dreadful  hunger 
which  must  have  been  sufiered  by  Creely's 
party.  Captain  McClure's  men  were,  when 
found,  receiving  half  a  pound  of  meat  and 
two  pounds  of  flour  daily,  and  were  even 


then  so  ravenous  as  to  watch  the  division 
with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  lest  a  crumb 
should  be  extracted ;  and  Lieutenant  Bed- 
ford Pym  said:  'The  hungry  looks  on 
all  sides  of  me  are  very  painful' 
Many  also  were  suffering  firom  scurvy. 
What  then  could  Lieutenant  Greely's 
party  expect,  when,  in  addition  to  rations 
so  meagre,  they  were  without  sufficient 
shelter,  and  had  to  face  a  dearth  of  fuel 
for  cooking )  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  party,  writes: 
'This  is  miserable.  We  have  insufficient 
supplies  of  everything.  Even  the  blubber 
will  support  but  one  poor  light,  and  that 
hardly  for  the  winter.  We  must  rely  on 
the  whale-boat  and  the  barrel-staves  mostly 
for  fuel;  the  alcohol  being  almost  ex- 
hausted. Cold,  dampness,  darkness,  and 
hunger  are  our  portions  every  day  and 
all  day.  Here,  in  the  boat,  one  has  to 
grope  in  the  darkness  to  find  anything 
laid  dowa'  Further  on  he  says :  '  Occu- 
pied some  time  this  morning  in  scraping 
like  a  dog  in  the  place  where  the  moulded 
dog-biscuits  were  emptied.  Found  a  few 
crumbs,  and  ate  mould  and  all.'  Thus 
they  passed  through  the  terrible  weeks  of 
darkness,  during  which  one  of  their 
number.  Sergeant  Elison,  became  so 
terribly  frost-bitten  as  eventually  to  lose 
both  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  scurvy 
claimed  its  victims ;  insubordination  grew 
worse  and  worse;  petty  thefts  of  food 
became  frequent ;  and  death  began  to  run 
I  lot  among  the  handful  of  brave  men,  left 
apparently  to  their  fate  by  a  forgetful 
country.  Yet  their  Commander,  with  a 
load  of  anxiety  on  his  shoulders  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  could  try  to  keep  up  the  flag- 
ging spirits  of  his  men,  by  talking  to  them 
day  after  day,  as  they  lay,  cold  and 
hungry,  in  their  sleeping-bags,  on  various 
subjects,  or  reading  to  them  by  the  light 
of  the  solitary  Eskimo  lamp  —  even  the 
oil  for  which  was  begrudged  as  wasted 
food.  Occasionally  foxes  were  shot  and 
consumed,  the  entrails  being  added  to  the 
stew  for  flavour.  And  on  November  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  with  six  pounds  of  rice,  five  of 
raisins,  two  of  extract  of  coffee  and  choco- 
late, and  two  of  milk ;  the  record  reading : 
*  To-day  we  have  been  almost  satisfied,  and 
had  almost  enough  to  eat.'  November  the 
thirtieth  it  was  observed  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  three  degrees,  the  first  time  it 
had  been  above  zero  during  the  month 
December  the  fourteenth  it  is  noted  that 
EG  many  foxes  had  been  shot  as  to  admit 
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of  one  beiDg  added  each  week  to  the  mesa; 
bat  as  these  foxes  weighed  only  four 
or  five  pounds,  it  added  only  about  a 
third  of  an  ounce  to  each  man's  allow- 
ance in  the  week.  From  this  time  they 
straggled  on,  dying  one  by  one,  the  rations 
being  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  possible; 
everything  being  consumed,  even  articles 
of  clothing  made  of  seal-skin.  April  the 
sixth,  Bice  and  Frederickstarted,  on  a  ration 
of  six  ounces  of  bread  and  six  of  pemmican, 
in  a  sledge  in  search  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned; but  they  could  not  find  it,  and  the 
former  died  of  exposure  and  exhaustion. 
All  now  they  had  to  depend  upon  was  such 
game  as  they  could  shoot,  chiefly  ptar- 
migan and  dovekies,  and  shrimps,  of  which 
they  caught  many  pounds.  April  the 
eleventh  they  succeeded  in  killing  a  bear 
and  a  small  seal ;  but  after  that  no  game 
could  be  obtained,  and  May  the  fifteenth 
the  last  of  the  rations  were  consumed. 
After  this,  the  survivors  maintained  life  on 
shrimps,  seaweed,  and  saxifrage.  'How 
we  live,'  says  the  record,  '  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  is  because  we  are  determined 
to.*  At  this  time,  the  sole  subsistence  of 
the  party  consisted  of  lichens,  seaweed, 
and  saxifrage,  supplemented  by  articles  of 
clothing  made  of  seal-skin." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  human 
appetite  is  well-nigh  omnivorous,  and  can 
dispose  of  almost  anything,  as  far  as 
quality  goes ;  it  is  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  large  and,  as  I  have  shown,  when  com- 
pelled by  privation  to  restrict  itself,  small 
quantities  of  food  it  is  satisfied  with.  Of 
its  occasionally  boundless  capacity,  the 
subjoined  quotation  from  one  of  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Augustus  Jessop's  delightful  papers  is 
a  proof : 

"Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aylsham  lived  a  certain  Jerry  Eke,  whose 
appetite  was  said  to  be  superhuman,  and 
whose  prowess  at  harvest  suppers  was 
the  boast,  and  wonder,  and  envy  of  the 
villagers  round.  It  came  to  pass  that,  at 
a  farmers'  market  dinner,  the  talk  turned 
upon  Mr.  Eke's  performances,  when  some 
one  present  protested  that  what  had^  been 
narrated  was  impossible.  '  Impossible  1 ' 
said  another,  *I'll  bet  }ou  five  pounds 
Jerry  Eke  will  eat  a  calf  at  a  sitting.' 
The  wager  was  taken  and  the  prelimi- 
naries were  arranged.  The  calf — let  us 
hope  only  a  baby  calf — ^was  killed;  the 
bones  were  removed,  the  fiesh  was  cut 
into  minute  particles,  and  apportioned  into 
seventeen  enormous  pasties,  whose  outer 


crust  was  a  thin  film  of  batter  made  lovely 
and  tempting  to  every  sense,  but  carefully 
kept  from  any  ingredients  that  could  cloy 
the  palate.  Jerry  was  called  in,  he  having 
agreed  to  the  wager  with  evident  delight, 
and  was  told  he  might  fall  to.  He  did  so, 
and  steadily  gorged.  Be  had  made  no 
difficulty  of  the  first  nine  pasties;  but 
when  a'  tenth  was  brought  in  he  seemed 
to  flag.  To  the  horror  of  his  backers,  he 
sighed  and  looked  perplexed.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment;  he  desired  only  to  expos- 
tulate :  '  I  say,  mas'r,  I  ain't  got  nothing 
to  say  agin  them  pays,  I  loik  'em  amazin' ; 
but  I'm  a-thinkin'  et's  abaywt  time  as  I 
should  begin  upon  that  ther  calf  I ' " 

Of  what  it  can  do  when  abstinence  is 
enforced,  I  need  only  say  that  two  pounds 
of  bread  a  day  kept  many  a  poor  Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinner  alive  during  the  me- 
morable Famine;  but  that  would  be  an 
enormous  allowance  compared  with  the 
amounts  that  have  occasionally  sustained 
life.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  startling 
instances  on  record — though,  no  doubt,  it 
could  be  paralleled  by  the  privations  of 
other  shipwrecks  and  long  battling  with 
the  waves — was  that  of  Captain  Bligh  and 
his  men.  These  unfortunates  were  set 
adrift  in  boats,  near  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  close  of 
May  subsisted  on  a  daily  allowance  of  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  biscuit  apiece, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and 
occasionally  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  rum. 
This  last  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  food,  or  adjunct  to 
food ;  but,  in  our  more  enlightened  age, 
we  should  question  whether  alcohol  in  any 
form  would  assist  digestion,  and  many 
authorities  would  contend  that  its  use  is 
actually  injurious;  however  that  may  be, 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  biscuit  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  would  hardly 
make  a  mouthful  for  a  ploughman.  This 
quantity  would  represent  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  daily  wa&te  of  the  body,  so  that, 
before  long,  the  system  would  use  up  all 
its  reserve  force,  and  death  would  in- 
evitably take  place.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate,  however,  had  much  to  do  with 
diminishing  the  requirements  of  the 
system. 

We  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
Northern  savagea  whose  exploits  equal 
those  of  the  Aylsham  labourer,  for  the 
intense  severity  of  their  winter  cold  de- 
mands enormous  quantities  of  food^  and 
when  they  are  withheld,  death  speedily 
takes  place;  still,  we  must  confess  that 
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Eskimofli,  Gkeenlanders,  and  Yahnta  are 
blesied  with  healthy  and  accommodatiog 
appetites. 

The  "Edinburgh  Medical  Journal/'  of 
1857-8,  gave  the  following  humorous 
recipe  for  the  preparation  of  homoeopathic 
broth;  no  one  need  complain  of  its  rich- 
ness or  fulness  of  flavour,  and  with  this 
quotatioD  I  shall  end  my  paper  : 

Take  a  robin*s  leg. 
Mind,  the  drumstick  merely, 

Put  it  in  a  tub 
Filled  with  water  nearly ; 

Set  it  out  of  doors 
In  a  place  that's  shady ; 

Let  it  stand  a  week ; 
Three  days,  if  for  a  lad^r : 

Drop  a  spoonful  of  it 
In  a  five-pail  kettle, 

Which  may  be  made  of  tin 
Or  any  baser  metal ; 

Fill  the  kettle  up, 
Set  it  on  a-boiling, 

Skim  the  liquor  well 
To  prevent  it  oiling  ; 

One  atom  add  of  salt, 
For  the  thick'ning  one  rice-kernel. 

And  use  to  light  the  fire 
The  "Homoeopathic  Journal." 

Let  the  liquor  boil 
Half-an-hour,  no  longer ; 

If  'tis  for  a  man 
Of  course  you'll  make  it  stronger : 

Should  you  now  desire 
That  the  soup  be  flavoury, 

Stir  it  once  around 
With  a  stalk  of  savoury. 

When  the  broth  is  made 
Nothing  can  excel  it ; 

Then,  three  times  a  day, 
Let  the  patient  smell  it. 

If  he  chance  to  die 
Say  'twas  nature  did  it ; 

If  he  chance  to  live 
Give  the  soup  the  credit. 


THE   BRIDGE   HOUSE. 

A    SERIAL    STORY. 

By   B.    DEMPSTER. 

AutJior  of  "  Two  and  One,"  "  Thr&agh  Gatu  of  Gold" 
•'  Mr*.  Silas  B.  Bnntkmrp"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I.      THE  CUBSE. 

A  CUKSE  was  once  laid  on  a  man  : 
"  It  shall  never  leave  you.  It  shall  live 
through  your  living  and  sleeping.  It  shall 
be  at  your  board,  and  go  out  with  you 
into  the  streets.  It  shall  poison  your  joys, 
and  make  blacker  your  sorrowa  It  shall 
watch  over  you,  lying  in  wait  for  each 
moment  of  your  mortal  weakness,  and  it 
shall  fall  on  you  and  overwhelm  you  in 
that  hour  when  you,  seemingly  having 
triumphed  over  all  dangers  and  fears,  shall 
find  life  sweeter  than  ever  it  has  been 
before." 

A  hideous  curse  for  a  man  to  carry  with 
him  through  his  days.     Yet  the  sin  that 


had  evoked  it  was  more  hideous.  A 
human  life  ruined — a  human  soul  lost 

A  murder,  foul  and  dastardly — no  less 
a  murder  because  it  was  not  his  hands 
which  had  thrust  that  poor,  desperate  out- 
cast^ mad  with  shame,  and  want,  and 
doubt  of  all  things  good  in  heaven  and 
earth,  into  the  black  waters  of  a  great 
city's  river. 

A  father  had  laid  his  curse  on  this  man. 

It  was  a  bright^  frosty  day  in  December. 
Biverbridge — a  queer,  old-fashioned  town 
in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties — ^looked 
quite  lively  and  cheerful  in  the  sunlight, 
for  it  was  early  yet  in  the  afternoon. 

firend  Aston — "Brend  Aston  on  the 
Bridge^"  he  was  often  called,  his  house 
being  built  close  to  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river,  which,  lower  down, 
turned  the  water-wheel  of  his  fiour-mills 
— ^had  been  out  into  the  country  that 
mon^big.  He  was  returning  now  to  his 
luncheon,  when  he  was  stopped  on  the 
bridge  by  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
shrewd,  pleasant  face  —  the  chief  doctor 
of  Biverbridge. 

Brend  Aston  —  tall,  rather  slightly 
buUt,  with  clean-shaven  face,  grave  eyes, 
and  well-out  mouth— was  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  very  handsome  man.  His 
complexion,  originally  fair  as  a  woman's, 
was  tanned  a  healthy  clear  brown,  by  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  of  a 
country  life.  His  hair  being  very  fair  and 
also  dosely-cropped  to  his  head,  prevented 
the  grey  hairs  being  so  visible,  and  this 
added  still  more  to  the  youth  of  his  ap 
pearance. 

The  first  glance  at  his  light,  well-built 
figure,  his  fair  hair,  his  active  gait,  made 
him  look  ten  years  younger  than  his  actual 
age,  which  was  forty-four.  But  there  were 
times  when,  in  revenge,  he  looked  much 
older.  This  moment  was  one  of  them, 
though  he  was  smiling  as  he  talked  to  his 
friend  on  the  bridge.  But  the  smile  on 
his  lips  had  not  reached  his  eyes,  and  it 
was  this  occasional  discrepancy  of  light 
and  shade  on  his  face,  which  made  some 
people  deny  his  title  to  be  called  hand- 
soma  Indeed,  some  even  affirmed  that 
he,  when  powerfolly  and  disagreeably 
moved,  was  positively  ugly.  But  then,  only 
a  very  few  people  in  Biverbridge  had  seen 
that  look  on  his  face  which  called  forth 
such  an  unflattering  assertion. 

"My  dear  Aston,  you  were  a  perfect 
fool  1  I  told  you  so  at  the  time.  What 
was  the  use  of  your  helping  &  drunken. 
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degraded  brute  like  Wilton?  It  was 
throwing  yoor  money  into  the  gutter." 

|<  It  seemed  hard  not  to  give  the  fellow 
a  chance." 

Aston  roused  himself  to  answer  as  the 
Doctor  at  last  came  to  a  stop,  choked  by 
his  anger  and  scorn. 

"Bat  it  wasn't  giving  him  a  chance, 
unless  you  mean  of  sending  him  to  the 
devil  a  Uttle  faster  than  he's  already  going. 
Shut  him  up  in  a  room  of  your  mill,  and 
give  him  neither  food  to  eat  nor  brandy  to 
drink,  and  you  will  at  least  have  the  chance 
of  improving  him  one  way." 

**  By  improidng  him  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  altogether!"  with  that  same  half- 
smile  on  his  face.  But  his  voice  was 
weary,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  the  subject. 
The  Doctor  saw  it,  and  changed  the 
subject 

After  all,  if  Aston  chose  to  fling  away 
his  money  by  setting  up  in  business  a  sot 
like  Charles  Wilton,  it  was  his  own  ac- 
count The  result  had  been  juat  what  the 
Doctor  and  all  his  other  friends  had  foretold. 
Wilton's  promises  of  reform  had  been  the 
usual  drunkard's  resolutions. 

The  business  had  gone  to  rack  and  ruin ; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  Wilton  was 
in  the  town  infirmary,  suffering  from  a 
violent  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  in 
which  he  had  first  tried  to  cut  his  wife's 
throat,  and,  failing  that,  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  considerable  incision  into  his 
own.  The  Doctor  had  just  come  from  the 
infirmary,  where  he  had  been  visiting 
him. 

"So  I  hear  you  expect  your  ward  to- 
morrow," he  said,  changing  the  topic,  and 
looking,  rather  keenly  at  Aston. 

Aston  seemed  to  read  something  in  the 
look;  for  he  laughed,  though  the  slight 
flash  that  deepened  his  colour  was  one 
rather  of  impatient  irritation,  than  the 
amused  consciousness  of  a  man  who  had 
bad  set  down  to  him  for  years,  every  girl  of 
Eiverbridge  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  young 
lady-hood. 

"  You'll  have  to  do  it  some  time ! "  said 
the  Doctor,  hearing  only  the  laugh,  and 
glancing  away  from  the  handsome  figure, 
across  the  low  parapet  of  the  bridge  to  the 
great  flour-mills  which  faced  them  down 
the  stream  curving  at  that  point  rather 
sharply  round  to  the  right. 

These  flour-mills  made  Aston  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"It  isn't  at  all  likely  it  will  ever 
happen,"  said  Aston,  shortly.  *'  Certainly, 
if  it  did,  it  would  not "    He  stopped, 


feeling  the  indelicacy  of  discussing  such  a 
matter  about  a  girl  who  was  coming, 
dependent  on  his  care  and  protection,  to 
his  house.  "  Miss  Garth  is  a  mere  school- 
girl," he  added,  with  the  touch  of  cold 
haughtiness  his  friends  rarely  felt 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  impertinent,"  said 
the  Doctor,  pleasantly,  sorry  for  his  careless 
jesting.  <*  But  you  know  there  is  always 
a  little  romance  about  a  good-looking 
guardian  and  a  pretty  ward." 

"  I  don't  know  about  'pretty,'"  said  Aston 
with  a  laugh,  softened  by  the  pleasant 
apology,  for  he  and  the  Doctor  were  great 
friends.  "When  I  saw  her  in  Germany, 
two  years  ago,  she  was  the  plainest, 
gawkiest  girl  I  had  ever  met" 

The  Doctor  knew  what  two  years  can 
sometimes  do  for  a  girl's  appearance,  but 
said  no  more,  not  wishing  to  disturb  his 
friend  still  more.  He  knew  he  was 
already  perplexed  enough  by  the  coming 
of  this  ward  into  his  bachelor's  establish- 
ment 

"  I'm  going  up  to  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," he  went  on.  "  Can  I  be  any  use  as 
an  escort  to  Miss  Garth  9  " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Aston,  "  but  I 
am  going  up  to-night  I  shall  run  down 
to  Dover  to-morrow  to  meet  her  boat" 

With  a  nod  of  farewell,  the  Doctor  went 
on  his  way,  leaving  Aston  standing  on  the 
bridge. 

"  Confound  them  for  a  gossiping  crew  1" 
exclaimed  the  latter  to  himself,  generously 
comprehending  all  Eiverbridge  in  hui 
epithet  "  Of  course,  they'll  begin  all  this 
tomfoolery  directly  she  arrives  to-morrow. 
The  order  of  the  ceremony,  even  to  the 
size  of  the  bridal  bouquet,  will  be  arranged 
before  the  week  is  out  Shall  we  have  a 
wedding-breakfast  or  not)  Or,  shall  we 
wear  our  noses,  or  leave  them  at  homel 
Hang  them  all  1 " 

A  few  yards  brought  him  to  his  house, 
the  side  wall  of  which  was  built  close  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  It  stood  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  street  It  was  a  queer,  old- 
fashioned  house.  Outside,  with  its  plain 
walls,  and  windows  set  level  with  them,  it 
looked  something  like  a  mill  itself; 
especially  as  there  was  very  little  attempt 
at  decorating  the  windows  with  curtains 
or  lace  blinds.  He  opened  the  haU-door, 
and  entered.  Then,  just  on  its  threshold, 
came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

It  was  an  awkward  hall.  The  staircase, 
to  the  right-hand,  began  almost  im- 
mediately, leaving  little  more  space  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  width  of  the  drawing- 
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room  door,  which  lay  also  to  the  right 
The  staircase,  beginning  thos  abruptly,  left 
only  a  narrow  passage,  which,  however, 
opened  again  at  the  farther  end  into 
another  hall— square,  stone-flagged,  with  a 
picturesque  window.  On  the  right-hand 
of  this  were  kitchen  and  cellars; 
and  on  the  left,  the  dining-room.  In  this 
second  hall,  just  facing  the  passage,  and, 
therefore,  immediately  opposite  the  front- 
door, stood  a  young  lady.  She  was  dressed 
in  hat  and  jacket,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
lifting  a  bundle  of  wraps  from  a  table 
which  Btood  against  the  window. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  dismay  and  be- 
wilderment, Aston  saw  that  something  un- 
pleasant had  taken  place.  He  thought  of 
his  housekeeper,  and  hurried  forward.  It 
was  as  he  suspected.  The  housekeeper, 
with  a  very  disagreeable  look  on  her  face, 
was  standing  a  few  yards  from  the  kitchen 
door.  She  had  evidently  been  mutinous, 
and  the  girl,  with  her  flashing  eyes  and 
brilliant  colour,  had  resented  it.  Both 
women  started  as  he  came  forward. 

<'Mi8s  Garth!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  did 
not  expect  you  to-day  1  I  was  coming  to 
meet  you  to-morrow,  as  it  was  arranged. 
Jane,"  turning  to  the  housekeeper,  with  an 
indescribable  change  in  his  voice  which 
made  it  as  hard  as  steel,  ''I  hope  Miss 
Garth's  room  is  ready  for  her." 

Jane  came  forward,  and,  lifting  the 
bundle  of  wraps,  went  down  the  passage 
towards  the  staircase,  with  a  sullen  obe- 
dience her  eyes  belied. 

There  was  a  second's  awkward  pause, 
both  of  the  two  left  behind  wishing,  for 
the  other's  sake,  that  the  scene  had  not 
taken  place. 

Miss  Garth,  being  a  woman,  broke  it 

*'The  lady  who  was  to  bring  me  to 
England,  was  suddenly  compelled  to  start 
a  day  sooner.  She  wanted  me  to  tele- 
graph to  you;  but  you  had  told  me  I 
could  come  any  day  I  liked.  And  I 
thought  I  would  save  you  the  trouble  of 
meeting  me."  There  was  a  faint  note  in 
her  voice  he  did  not  quite  understand.  It 
might  have  been  defiant  resentment. 

"It  would  have  been  no  trouble,"  he 
said,  gravely.  "I  suppose  you  arrived 
from  town  by  the  half-past  two  train. 
I  hope  lunch  is  ready,"  with  anxious 
hospitality. 

*'  I  should  like  some,  I  am  very  hungry. 
I  think  I  will  go  up  to  my  room  now— if 
I  shan't  inconvenience  your  housekeeper," 
with  a  touch  of  ingenuous  malice.  But 
then,  the  woman  had  been  so  insufferably 


rude  to  her,  and  it  had  been  so  uncalled- 
for.  But  she  smiled  up  into  his  face  with 
a  smile  that  made  him  forgive  even  the 
housekeeper. 

"Jane  is  entirely  at  your  service^-so 
am  I,"  he  said,  smiling ;  then  he  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  and  called  Jane 
to  come  and    show  Miss  Garth  to  her 


room. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  house  was  furnished  just  as  it  had 
been  in  the  times  of  Aston's  predecessors, 
distant  connections  of  his,  from  whomi 
through  the  death  of  the  last  owner's  sons, 
he  had  inherited  the  mills  and  house.  He 
had  altered  nothing  in  it,  and  the  fur- 
niture was  just  old-fashioned  enough  to 
look  dowdy,  and  not  old  enough  to  have 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  a  time  still 
more  remote.  But  the  dining-room  was 
an  exception.  The  furniture  was  mag- 
nificent It  had  formerly  been  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  county,  and  had  been  bought  by  the 
late  Mr.  Aston  at  a  sale  at  the  Castle,  the 
family  having  come  to  ruin.  It  was  of 
carved  black  oak — massive  dining-table, 
straight,  high-backed  chairs,  couch^  side- 
boards were  simply  works  of  art 

The  room  itself  was  the  only  handsome 
one  in  the  house.  It  was  really  two  made 
into  one,  and  ran  the  whole  depth  of  the 
house.  In  the  front,  it  looked  straight  on 
to  the  street  At  the  back,  it  opened  with 
glass  doors  into  the  gardens,  at  the  end 
of  which  stood  the  mills.  The  garden  lay 
brown  and  leafless  in  the  bright  winter 
sunshine.  It  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
garden,  with  flagged  court  and  pathway ; 
a  line  of  picturesque  old  outbuilding  lining 
it  on  the  left,  and  serving  as  workshops 
and  stores. 

Miss  Garth,  coming  into  the  dining-room 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  look  out  It  suddenly  flashed 
across  her  that  she  would  find  Eiverbridge 
dreadfully  dull.  The  room  was  divided  in 
half  by  a  large  screen,  which  Miss  Garth's 
artistic  eyes  swiftly  defined  as  '<  shocking." 
She  went  towards  it,  and,  passing  behind, 
came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  old  oak. 

When  Aston  entered  he  found  her  seated 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  its  dark  wood  and 
crimson  velvet  making  an  exquisite  back- 
ground for  the  pretty  head. 

'<I  shall  never  feel  lazy  herel"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  couldn't!  These  chairs 
are  meant  for  people  with  a  backbone. 
Don't  you  think  our  ancestors  must  have 
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been  mach  better  than  we  9  They  didn't 
lounge  their  time  away  in  lovelji  com- 
fortable chairs.  I  had  such  a  beauty  in 
Germany.  It  came  originally  from 
America.  Bat  I  never  coald  do  anything 
in  it  but  eat  sweets  and  read  noTels.  In 
this  chair  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  yards  of 
sewing,  and  read  nothing  more  frivolous 
than  history." 

He  laughed;  but  he  was  scarcely  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  a  discovery 
he  had  just  mada  Till  that  moment  he 
had  been  too  disturbed  to  think  of  his 
ward's  personal  appearance;  but,  as  she 
met  him  with  those  laughing  eyes,  as  he 
looked  at  the  pretty,  fair-haired  head, 
pressed  against  the  crimson  velvet,  he  was 
brought  to  the  sudden  conviction  that  the 
lanky,  plain  school-girl  had  grown  into 
the  prettiest  young  lady  he  had  seen  for 
many  year& 

They  sat  down  to  luncheon,  which  was  a 
very  good  one;  for  Jane,  with  all  her 
shortcomings,  was  a  splendid  cook.  Mias 
Garth  chatted  and  ate  away,  apparently 
quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  Aston 
answered  her  or  not.  He  ate  his  meat  in 
growing  dismay  and  perplexity.  Every 
moment^  as  he  listened  to  her  and  looked 
at  her,  be  wondered  more  and  more  how 
she  was  to  exist  in  that  sleepy  hollow, 
Biverbridga 

After  luncheon  they  did  not  go  to  the 
room  in  which  Aston  generally  sat,  and 
which  opened  off  the  dining-room. 

Jane,  with  a  sullen  civility,  told  Miss 
Garth  that  she  was  making  a  few  prepa- 
rations in  it,  and  that,  as  she  was  not 
expected  till  the  morrow,  they  were  not 
quite  finished. 

Miss  Garth,  who  had  taken  a  violent 
dislike  to  the  woman,  accepted  the  explar 
nation  with  cold  indifference,  and  then, 
drawing  up  one  of  the  high-backed  chairs 
to  the  fire,  placed  her  pretty  feet  on  the 
marble  fender,  and  prepared,  as  she  said, 
"for  a  good  talk." 

"You  can  smoke,  you  know,"  she 
said,  nodding  with  a  delicious  imperious- 
ness  at  Aston,  who  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace.  ''I  got 
used  to  that  in  Germany;  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  begin  as  we  mean  to  go 
on.  We  ought  to  understand  each  other, 
ought  not  we)"  looking  across  with 
her  frank,  innocent  girl-eyes,  into  the  face 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  who  had  known 
life  almost  to  its  dregs  when  he  was  little 
more  than  her  age.  '*  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
What  a  funny  old  town  it  is !    I 


saw  a  little  of  it  coming  from  the  station. 
I  am  longing  to  walk  through  it.  And 
the  mills — you  must  take  me  over  them. 
Oh,  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  getthsg 
covered  with  flour.  And  isn't  that  a 
brewery  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ) 
I  smelt  the  hops  as  I  came  along,  and 
heard  the  engines  at  work.  Oh,  it  is  all 
delightful ! " 

<'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  dull. 
Flour-mOls,  and  even  breweries,  are  apt  to 
grow  monotonous,  unless  you  have  a 
personal  interest  in  them ;  and  then  it  is 
often  more  harassing  than — ^profitable  1 " 

"Business  is  very  bad  nowadays,  isn't 
it)"  she  asked,  with  such  pretty  gravity 
that  he  could  not  help  smiling.  "  I  feel  I 
owe  you  so  much  for  looking  so  well  after 
my  affairs.  I  know  how  good  you  have 
been." 

<<  Oh,  that's  nothing  1 "  hastUy. 

"  Hot  to  you,  perhaps,  but  to  me,"  she 
answered,  with  a  return  of  that  note  he 
had  not  understood  before,  and  looking  at 
him  with  a  bright  smile  in  her  eyes  which 
made  him  feel  uncomfortable.  ''But,  in 
spite  of  that  trouble,  I  am  afraid  your 
most  tiresome  work  is  to  come.  You  see, 
I  am  no  longer  a  kind  of  abstract  account- 
book,  in  wmch  to  enter  various  disburse- 
ments and  gains  to  my  debit  and 
credit,  and  then  to  be  pigeon-holed  again 
into  that  distant  German  town ;  but  I  am 
now  a  living  reality  you  will  have  to  face 
every  day.     It  will  be  dreadful  for  you! " 

'* Indeed — the  contrary!" 

His  own  conscience  was  pricking  him 
very  hard.  There  was  so  much  truth 
in  her  words.  Beyond  looking  after  her 
money  affairs,  he  had  taken  up  very  few 
other  duties  of  guardianship,  and  had 
most  cheerfully  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
family  in  Germany,  with  whom,  by  her 
dying  father's  wish,  she  had  been  placed 
till  she  was  eighteen.  All  the  six  years 
she  had  been  there,  he  had  only  gone  over 
twice  to  see  her,  while  his  correspondence 
with  the  family  had  been  most  desultory. 
Up  till  now,  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty. 
He  had  trebled  the  small  fortune  her 
father  had  left  her.  But  the  young  lady 
herself  was  putting  his  conduct  in  a  new 
light. 

<*  I  am  only  afraid  you  will  tire  of  it,"  he 
said,  with  a  gentleness  born  of  that  uneasy 
conscience.  ''  But  there  is  one  thing,  you 
needn't  stay  longer  than  you  like  ! " 

She  opened  her  violet-blue  eyes  in 
amazement. 

"  But  I  must  be  here  at  least  a  year, 
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nmstn't  I ) "  with  an  emphaaiB  ihat  made 
the  year  soimd  like  a  century. 

He  laughed.  At  his  time  of  life,  a 
year  aeemed  but  a  flutter  of  Time's  wings. 
But  she  was  still  so  young  i 

<'Why  are  you  laughing)"  a  little 
impatiently. 

*'  I  don't  know.  Certainly  a  year  is  long 
enough  for  heaps  of  things  to  hs^pen  in." 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  think- 
ing of  sending  me  away ) "  anxiously. 

''Certainly  not!"  with  an  emphasis 
kindled  by  the  shadow  in  such  beautiful 
eyes.     "But '' 

"But  what?" 

"Oh,  everybody  knows  what  'but' 
means  in  a  young  lady's  life,"  he  said, 
lightly,  but  feeling  desperate  before  this 
very  Uteral  and  imperious  young  person. 

"  Oh,  that ! "  with  a  note  of  contempt 
mingled  with  relief.  "  For  I  suppose  you 
mean  that.  But  you  mustn't  reiaJly  tUnk 
any  of  that  nonsense  about  me.  There's 
no  chance ;  not  the  slightest" 

She  looked  at  him  with  big,  frank  eyes, 
which  had  not  the  smallest  self-conscious- 
ness in  them.  He  met  them  with  much 
outward  gravity  and  considerable  inward 
amusement  Truth  forbade  him  assenting, 
and  that  simple  unconsciousness  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  even  laughingly 
remonstrate  with  her. 

"I  have  other  plans  for  my  life.  I 
haven't  quite  decided  yet.     But  when  I 

do,  I  will  tell  you I  suppose  you 

would  like  me,  as  you  are  my  guardian,  to 
teU  you  things  f "  she  added,  meditatively, 
looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  some  very  old 
fossil  of  that  respectable  speciea 

He  started  slightly,  but  recovered  him- 
self before  his  momentary  discomposure 
attracted  her  attention. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,"  he  said, 
in  the  tone  of  a  grandfather ;  indeed,  he 
felt  suddenly  old  enough  to  be  her  great- 
grandfather. 

That  calm  gaze,  with  its  thoughtful 
question,  had  been  a  revelation  to  him. 
He  had  not  been  thinking  himself  old,  as 
he  sat  listening  to  her  talk.  Indeed,  he 
had  never  felb  himself  to  be  old.  It  came 
now  upon  him  like  a  moral  douche,  thoush 
the  next  second  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
glad,  as  the  great  difference  in  their  ages 
removed  much  awkwardness  from  the  re- 
lations between  them. 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  a  too  exacting 
guardian,"  he  said,  with  a  kindly  smile. 
"  But  if  you  want  anything ;  if  it  will  be  a 
relief  to  you  to  tell  me  anything ;  if  I  can 


help  you,  either  in  trouble  or  happiness, 
till  you  leave  me,  my  life  is  at  your 
service." 

"Thank  you,"  she  sidd.  But  her  eyes 
were  preoccupied,  and  she  seemed  hardly 
to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  simply- 
spoken  words.  But  then,  she  did  not  yet 
know  Brend  Aston.  If  he  undertook  such 
a  charge,  he  would  carry  it  through  till 
the  death.  There  were  others  who  under- 
stood him  better,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  from  the  spirit  of  those  who  knew 
him  so  well  stirred  the  air  of  the  room 
like  a  deep,  hard  sigh. 

Aston  heard  nothing.  He  was  looking 
at,  and  thinking,  too,  earnestly  of  his 
beautiful  young  ward. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  ask  your  opinion 
on  all  matters,"  she  said,  in  the  same 

abstracted  way,  "and "  she  suddenly 

sprang  up,  and  with  a  swift  flash,  like  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  she  darted  to  the  screen 
and  looked  behind.  As  she  suspected, 
Jane  was  there,  listening.  The  house- 
keeper made  a  stealthy  rush  to  the  door ; 
but  the  girl  was  too  quick.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  Miss  Garth  had 
allowed  her  to  escape  quietly.  But  her 
indignation,  her  contempt,  kindled  into 
flame  her  hot,  impetuous  temper. 

"  When  I  am  speaking  to  my  guardian, 
I  prefer  no  listeners,"  she  said. 

Jane  turned  instinctively,  a  look  of  such 
hate,  anger,  defiance  in  her  eyes,  that  even 
Miss  Grarth  was  startled ;  but  as  the  house- 
keeper hurried  through  the  door,  Aston 
came  up. 

"Don't  mind  her,"  he  said,  his  voice 
unsteady.  "It  shall  not  happen  again," 
with  the  look  on  his  face  which  made  some 
people  call  him  ugly.  A  sudden,  name- 
less fear  chilled  the  girl  from  head  to  foot 

What  sort  of  house  was  this  she  had 
come  to,  where  the  servant  could  play  the 
eavesdropper,  and  cast  such  evil  glances, 
and  the  master  change  from  pleasant  kind- 
liness to  this  fierce,  cruel-faced  man  1 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  cai^ht  her,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  did  it  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment    It  was  very  wrong " 

"  I  am  full  of  shame  that  it  happened," 
he  said,  the  evil  look  gone.  "I  don't 
know  what  possessed  her.  She  is  an  old 
servant — and  as  such,  takes  liberties.  Why, 
poor  little  child,  you  are  trembling." 

"Ohl  It  is  nothing,"  with  a  little, 
hysterical  laugh,  feeling  reassured  under 
his  kindness.  "I  dare  say  she  thmks  me 
an  interloper,  and " 

"  Tou  will  have  your  own  maid  to  wait 
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on  you  to-morrow.  I  am  sorry  she  can't 
be  here  to-day.  Bat  I  am  going  round 
now  to  ask  Miss  Eoss  to  come  to  you  at 
once.  You  aren't  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
a  littler' 

"  Afraid ! "  all  her  spirits  retarnlng. 
''  What  should  I  be  afraid  of )  I  shall  go 
up  and  unpack.  And  you  mustn't  let  me 
disturb  your  plans  in  any  way." 

Aston  went  off  to  the  house  where  the 
cousin  lodged  who  was  to  come  and  act  as 
Miss  Garth's  chaperon  during  her  stay  at 
Bridge  House,  She,  too,  was  not  to 
arrive  till  the  morrow ;  Jane,  who  ruled 
the  house,  haying  said  that  her  room  would 
not  be  ready  till  then. 

Miss  Eoss  was  a  stout,  sweet-tempered 
old  maid,  some  ten  ot  twelve  years  older 
than  Aston.  She  lived  in  Eiverbridge 
when  she  was  not  visiting  her  numerous 
friends,  and  was  always  willing  to  do  any 
service  for  Aston,  who  was  very  kind  to 
her.  Her  income  was  of  the  narrowest; 
and  the  prospect  of  living  a  whole  year 
free  of  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  idea 
of  chaperoning  a  girl,  which  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  her,  had  made  this  plan  of 
Aston's  very  agreeable  to  her.  She  was 
quite  wQling  to  come  at  once — only  there 
was  Jane.  Miss  Boss  always  found  it  good 
policy  not  to  clash  with  Jane. 

*'  Hang  Jane  1 "  broke  out  Aston,  with  a 
still  more  forcible  exclamation  following ; 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  which,  Miss 
Ross — being  a  devout  woman — came  away 
imimediately. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
same  day.  Miss  Garth,  being  tired  after 
her  journey,  had  gone  to  bed  early. 

Miss  Boss  had  sat  up,  to  talk  her  over 
with  Aston.  But  she  found  him  very 
unresponsive,  and  at  last  retired  herself. 

"She's  a  sweet  gfrl,"  she  said,  as  she 
wished  him  good-night.  "  I  like  her  im- 
mensely. What  a  pity  it  is  that  she  and 
Jane  have  come  to  a  battle  already  1 " 

It  was  more  than  a  pity,  judging  from 
Ajston'a  face  as  he  sat  smoking  m  the 
sitting-room.  He  sat  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  door  which  opened  into  the 
dining-r^om.  Miss  Eoss  had  closed  it 
after  her,  with  a  kindly  precaution  which 
had  rather  irritated  him  than  otherwise. 

The  window  was  open,  and,  as  he  sat, 
he  was  in  the  current  of  air  between  the 
door  and  window. 

"And  you  know,  Brend,  how  bad  your 
rheumatism  was  last  winter.    It  was  all 


very  well  for  you,  when  you  were  young, 
to  sit  in  draughts ;  but,  at  your  age,  you 
ought  to  be  careful.  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  you  got  it  chronic,  like  me,"  with  a  half- 
suppressed  groan,  as  she  left  the  room. 

But  Aston  forgot  his  slight  annoyance, 
almost  before  the  door  was  closed.  He 
thought  how  little  the  tender  fussiness  of 
kindly  women  could  avail  to  shut  out  the 
more  deadly  ills  that  assailed  men's  lives. 
He  had  one  of  his  black  fits  on  this  night. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  Miss 
Eoss — satisfied  that  her  sheets  were  well 
aired  —  had  nearly  finished  her  prepara- 
tions for  bed,  and  the  pretty  girl-guest 
was  already  deep  in  slumber,  and  there 
was  ho  one  to  see  nor  hear,  but  that  pale, 
gloomy-eyed  man,  sitting  alone  with  his 
black  memories  in  the  room  below,  the 
door  opened  stealthily. 

Jane  stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  knew  she  would  come,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  did  not  change. 

"May  I  shut  the  shutters,  sfrf"  she 
asked,  hi  a  civil  tone,  which  everything  in 
her  face  and  bearing  contradicted.  She 
closed  the  shutters  which  opened,  in  a 
line  with  the  dining-room,  on  the  street. 
Aston  went  on  smoking  in  silence.  Then 
she  came  back  from  the  windows  and 
faced  him.  She  tried  to  speak:  but  a 
tumult  of  passions  choked  the  words. 
For  a  second,  he,  too,  was  silent  Then 
he  tossed  the  end  of  his  cigar  in  the  fire, 
and  looked  up  at  her. 

"You  will  understand,"  he  said,  de- 
liberaitely,  "that  I  will  have  no  more  such 
scenes  of  rudeness  and  disobedience  as  I 
have  had  to-day;  when  I  add  that  your 
staying  here  depends  on  your  obedience 
and  civility  to  Miss  Garth,  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  am  in  earnest." 

Her  face  was  a  study.  It  rang  almost 
every  change  of  human  feeling  as  he  spoke. 
Fear  preponderated. 

"  You  would  never  send  me  away  1 " 

**  It  depends  on  yourself,"  with  merci- 
less hardness. 

Then  the  rage  within  her  burst  out 

"  You  will  not  1    You  dare  not ! " 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  his  face  very  pale, 
his  eyes  burning  with  a  lurid  light 

"You  will  find  that  I  dare  anything," 
he  said,  in  even,  steady  tones.  "  I  value 
my  freedom  of  action  so  much,  that,  rather 
than  lose  it,  I  would  turn  you  out  of  doors 
this  very  moment,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may.    And  you  know  it" 

She  did  know  it,  and  was  afraid  again. 

"You  goad  me  into  saying  things  I 
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wouldn't.  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  for 
you !  You  never  think  of  the  past.  It  is 
only  I " 

A  curious  smile  flickered  across  his  lips, 
which  chilled  even  her  passion. 

"  On  the  contrary,  there  are  so  many  to 
think  ^  Mr.  Charles  Wilton  makes  it  his 
immediate  concern.'' 

<<  Charles  Wilton  !  That  drunken  fool  1 
You  had  better  have  flung  him  into  the 
mill-race,  than  have  set  him  up  into  busi- 
ness. Do  you  think  that  would  make  him 
hold  his  tongue  9 " 

Ajston  smiled  again;  that  cold,  inscru- 
table smile,  which  struck  to  her  inmost 
being.  A  vague  sense  of  its  meaning  fell 
on  her.  She  knew  so  well  the  inexorable 
will  of  the  man.  She  stirred  uneasily. 
That  act  of  charity,  which  had  excited  the 
winder  and  disapproval  of  Rtverbridge, 
was  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  gave  the 
drunken  sot  the  power  of  indulging  in  the 
vice  which  was  so  swiftly  hurrying  him  to 
destruction.  But  some  more  powerful 
feeling  stirred  her. 

*'  Why  did  you  let  that  girl  come  here  9 
Was  there  no  other  place  for  her  to  go, 
with  her  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  9  She 
will  fool  you  1  You  will  forget  every- 
thing 1     Even  the  curse  1 " 

''You  are  mad,  Jane,"  he  said,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  quietly.  "  Do  not  pre- 
sume to  couple  Miss  Garth  with  me.  Good 
Heavens  1 "  with  an  uncontrollable  burst 
of  rage,  ''is  every  one  mad)  What  are 
they  thinking  of,  that  I  cannot  have  a 
child  like  that  in  the  house  without  all 
these  absurd  suggestions  9 " 

"She's  too  beautiful,"  sullenly,  "and 
you  are  but  a  child  yourself,  where  beauty 
is  concerned.  To  see  her,  day  by  day, 
to  have  her  under  your  roof,"  her  voice 
rose  into  a  curious  compound  of  rage  and 
entreaty;  " for- Heaven's  sake,  send  her 
away,  before  it  is  too  late.  You  will  be 
asking  her  to  marry  you — and  the  curse 
will  fall — it  will  come  home  to  you  again, 
as  it  has " 

"  Silence  1 "  The  pale  quiet  of  Aston's 
face  flamed  into  a  fury,  before  which  her 
anger  seemed  a  pale,  weak  thing.  "  Leave 
the  room." 

She  obeyed,  cowed  for  the  moment. 
Then  her  master's  rigid  figure  drooped, 
and  he  sank  trembling  into  his  chair,  large 
drops  of  moisture  gathering  on  his  brow. 

And  so  he  sat,  whUe  all  the  town  lay 
hushed  in  sleep  and  darkness.    To  him 


the  night  brought  no  such  passionless 
peace  and  rest,  for  it  was  haunted. 

In  this  woman  was  the  continual  pre- 
sence of  the  curse.  To  hush  the  horror 
of  it,  he  had  plunged  more  recklessly  than 
before  into  sm  and  folly.  It  was  in  this 
life  he  bad  met  this  woman.  There  had 
been  a  quarrel  in  a  low  gambling-house,  in 
which  he  had  been  seriously  wounded. 
They  had  carried  him  back  to  the  rooms 
where  be  lived,  and  the  woman  of  the 
bouse,  not  wishing  to  have  the  trouble 
and  responsibility,  was  going  to  send  him 
straight  to  the  hospitsd.  But  she  had 
another  lodger.  A  young  woman,  just  on 
the  point  of  leaving  England  for  Australia. 
She  ofifered  to  nurse  the  wounded  mao, 
though  she  had  only  seen  him  coming  and 
going  in  the  house. 

The  illness  was  long  and  dangerous. 
She  lost  her  passage,  and  with  it  the 
opening  she  hail  had  in  Australia.  She 
was  a  patient,  unwearying  nursa  When 
he  began  to  recover,  the  doctors  said  he 
owed  his  life  to  her. 

Aston,  as  he  struggled  back  to  life,  was 
grateful.  In  the  days  of  his  delirium, 
when  she  sat  by  him,  allowing  no  one  to 
share  her  watch,  be  had  betrayed  many 
things.  In  his  weakness,  when  physically 
and  mentally  helpless,  dependent  on  her 
for  everything,  he  told  her  more.  It  was 
a  relief  to  speak. 

The  acquaintance  had  continued.  A 
curious  acquaintance.  On  his  side,  grati- 
tude gradually  faded  into  repugnance,  fear, 
distrust.  On  her  side,  her  tender  care  of 
him  became 

Well,  they  both  knew,  though  the  sub- 
ject was  never  mentioned  between  them. 
If  she  loved  him  blindly,  madly;  if  she 
would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  him  to 
trample  on ;  she  never  said  a  word.  Nor 
did  he  ever  act  or  speak  as  if  he  knew.  Bat 
she  clung  to  him.  He  could  not  throw 
her  off.  And  when  he  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly came  into  the  possession  of 
these  flour-mills  at  Riverbridge,  twenty 
years  before,  she  had  come,  five  years 
later,  to  be  his  housekeeper. 

She  was  a  plain,  sallow-faced,  ill-tem- 
pered woman.  People  wondered  how  he 
put  up  with  her.  But  she  stayed  on  at 
Bridge  House,  and  her  presence  kept  ever 
alive  the  memory  of  the  curse ;  wlule  not 
an  event  of  good  or  evil,  of  honour  or 
dishonour,  in  her  master's  life,  was  un- 
known to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII.      A  STRONG  ATTRACTION. 

HoEL  Fenner  found  great  difficalty  in 
gettiDg  rid  of  Miss  Heaton  after  lunch  on 
the  Saturday  when,  quite  against  his  better 
jadgement,  he  had  run  down  from  town  to 
Eushbrook.  To  do  Clara  Heaton  justice, 
she  had  not  the  least  idea  or  intention  of 
getting  married;  her  work  was  to  pre- 
vent her  brother  from  committing  such 
folly,  and  this  work  allowed  no  rival 
object;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Heaton  thought  it  her  duty  to  find  out  the 
religious  position  of  any  youug  man  she 
might  ask  to  the  Vicarage.  She  had  faint 
notions  that  the  glorious  work  of  converting 
a  young  masculine  soul  must  rank  very 
high  indeed,  when  the  reckoning  came; 
but  by  converting,  Miss  Heaton  meant 
nothing  at  all  like  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  that  word.  She  considered  the 
Salvation  Army  very  low,  and,  being  out- 
wardly High  Church,  would  not  have  asked 
any  one  if  they  were  saved.  When  analysed, 
Miss  Heaton's  feeling  might  have  been 
called,  by  some  ill-natured  persons,  one 
of  mere  curiosity.  She  wanted  to  know 
exactly  what  were  the  religious  opinions 
of  her  visitor.  If  they  agreed  with  hers, 
then  she  merely  abused  all  the  other 
Church  parties;  if  the  opinions  did  not 
harmonise  with  hers,  then  she  tried  to 
show  the  visitor  how  very  mistaken  he 
was.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
Miss  Heaton  never  held  these  conversa- 
tions before  Herbart;  even  for  her  it  was 
difficult  to  be  severe  upon  the  religion  of 


others  in  his  presence,  because  Herbert 
Heaton  seemed  so  much  the  embodiment 
of  charity  that,  without  his  makiog  any 
objections,  everything  that  was  not  seasoned 
with  the  greatest  of  gifts  fell  fiat. 

Miss  Heaton  found  Mr.  Fenner  strangely 
unwilling  to  talk  about  his  religious  feel- 
ings, even  though  Herbert  had  left  them 
alone  to  go  to  a  clerical  meeting  at  Grey- 
stone;  and,  stranger  still,  as  soon  as  he 
politely  could,  Hoel  Fenner  said  ha  had 
business  with  Mr.  Eestell^  and  disappeared. 
Miss  Heaton  settled  that  she  woiUd  find 
out  Mr.  Fenner's  spiritual  state  on  Sunday 
evening,  when  Herbert  went  off  to  a 
cottage  service  in  a  lonely  hamlet  some 
two  miles  away. 

"  From  his  answers  to  me,  now,  I  very 
much  fear  Mr.  Fenner  is  a  Freethinker," 
said  Clara  Heaton,  preparing  to  take  out 
some  beef-tea  to  a  sick  woman,  ^'and,  if 
so,  I  think  I  can  soon  show  him  how  ex- 
tremely wrong  he  is." 

Hoel  never  gave  his  hostess  another 
thought  when  he  was  once  out  upon 
the  moor.  He  very  much  admired  Herbert 
Heaton  for  being  a  man  who,  as  far  as  he 
could  find  out,  lived  up  to  his  belief,  and  who 
was  a  shepherd  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name ; 
but  as  for  his  sister,  '*  Good  heavens ! "  he 
exclaimed,  **why  do  such  women  exist) 
It  must  be  to  make  religion  more  difficult 
to  believe  in." 

Once  with  his  back  to  the  Vicarage,  Hoel 
Fenner  gazed  down  upon  Boshbrook 
House  with  a  strange,  new  feeling  of  admi- 
ration. The  great  moor,  with  its  yellow 
paths  and  its  delicious  scent  of  heather  and 
gorse,  filled  him  with  a  new  life  of  feeling. 
He  could  see  the  grey  house  where  she 
lived  peeping  out  from  a  bower  of  tree- 
tops,  as  if  stretching  its  neck  to  see  above 
the    oaks  and  beeches  what  was   taking 
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place  on  the  open  moor.  Hoel  looked 
about  him  to  try  and  find  the  place  wheie 
he  had  met  Elva;  bat  he  was  not  near 
enough  to  it  Peihape  she  would  be  walk- 
ing or  sketching  to-day  on  this  moor;  why 
not  look  for  her  t  On  the  left  of  him  was 
a  copse  of  larch,  and  oak,  and  pine,  which 
wandered  irregularly  down  between  two 
hills.  Here  uie  murmur  of  the  wind 
seemed  less  harsh  than  in  the  plantation 
where  only  firs  were  found.  To^  Hoel 
— at  this  moment  emptied  of  himself, 
because  Nature  was  so  full  of  other 
thoughts  and  impressed  them  upon  him, 
and  because  love  had  found  a  weak  place 
in  his  armour  —  it  appeared  possible  to 
him  to  forget  himself  in  loving  another. 
He  wondered  why  he  had  never  felt  like 
this  before ;  why  he  had  spumed  the  idea 
of  love  ;  why  he  had  hesitated  and  reasoned 
when,  at  last,  he  had  seen  the  only 
woman  who  had  appeared  to  him  to  rise 
out  of  a  crowd,  and,  not  by  her  special 
beauty  or  her  special  talent,  but  by  an  irre- 
sistible charm,  to  be  to  him  the  embodiment 
of  woman. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool  to  argue  about  it 
I  fancied  I  was  proof  against  all  the  fas- 
cinations of  women ;  and  now  I  find  that  I 
can't  forget  this  girl  who  had  no  wish  to 
fascinate  me.'' 

At  this  moment  Jesse  Yicary's  affairs 
faded  from  his  mind  as  if  they  were  non- 
existent All  he  wanted  was  to  see  Elva 
again,  and  to  find  out  whether  this  new 
feeling  would  leave  him  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  attacked  him. 

Elva  was  sitting  on  the  garden-seat  with 
a  book  in  her  hands  when  she  heard  the 
click  of  the  gate ;  and,  to  her  surprise^  she 
saw  Hoel  Fecner  approaching  her.  She 
had  time  to  note  once  more  every  line  of 
his  handsome  face,  and  to  think  to  herself 
that  certainly  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
handsome  man,  and  such  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Even  though  the  thought  of  the 
criticism  at  once  rose  to  her  mind,  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  she 
rose  from  the  seat  and  came  forward  to 
greet  hiia 

"How  strange  you  should  come  to 
Bushbrook  to-day  1"  said  Elva,  so  natu- 
rally that  Hoel  Fenner  felt  she  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  his  motive.  He  had 
come  down  with  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
result ;  but  her  reception  of  him  made  him 
feel  almost  as  if  the  former  self-poBsessed 
Hoel  were  not  the  same  as  the  present 
Hoel  who  was  trying  to  appear  natural. 

(( I — I  dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see 


me  again  so  soon.  Miss  Kestell.  I  have 
come — ^partly  on  business.  Tou  remember 
my  telling  you  about  your  father's  prot^g^, 
Jesse  Yicaryl  Well,  I  have  ventured  to  come 
on  his  behalf.  I  wished  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Kestell  about  his  future." 

Hoel  sat  down  on  a  chair  which  he 
placed  a  little  on  one  side  of  Elva,  so  that 
he  could  watch  her  face.  He  seemed  to 
see  a  new  beauty  in  it  The  expression 
seemed  deepened,  and  less  that  of  a  wilM 
girl,  and  the  idea  seized  him  that  perhaps 
Elva  had  a  lover,  and  that  he  was  not  the 
first,  and  would  have  come  down  here  in 
vain.  This  idea  at  once  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  prize,  for  Hoel  was  a  man 
who  hated  failure. 

''  Then  you  have  come  at  a  good  time. 
Jesse  Yicary  is  at  the  farm ;  but  papa  is, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  at  home  to-day. 
He  is  going  to  dine  with  a  gentleman 
at  Greystone  on  business.  I  suppose 
you  wiU  stay  till  Monday;  and  if  you 
don't  mind  leaving  Mr.  Heaton  to-morrow 
evening,  I  know  papa  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.     Come  and  dine  with  us." 

Elva  had  forgotten  that  she  did  not 
mean  Hoel  to  come  and  break  bread  in 
Eushbrook  House,  for  some  of  her  charm 
lay  in  that  quick  change  of  feeling  which 
made  it  impossible  to  be  sure  how  she 
would  act 

**  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  and  then  there 
was  a  pause,  a  pause  which  Hoel  knew  at 
any  other  time  he  would  not  have  allowed 
in  a  conversation;  but  he  was  learning 
that  he  could  fail  in  small  talk. 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  leave  your  work," 
said  Elva,  her  dark  grey  eyes  suddenly 
flashing  out  a  little  defiant  hght  "I 
thought  critics  always  read  the  stupid 
novels  on  Sunday,  instead  of  going  to 
church." 

Hoel  could  not  help  smiling. 

'*  You  do  not  agree  that  the  better  the 
day  the  better  the  deed  f " 

<' You  know  I  disapprove  of  '  the  deed;' 
or,  rather,  I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten 
all  about  my  thoughte  on  the  subject" 

**  Indeed  I  have  not  Perhaps  you  will 
not  believe  me  if  I  say  that  I  came  here 
partly  to  be  teught  some  more  critical 
duties." 

"You  are  saying  this  only  as  a  com- 
pliment," said  Elva,  impatiently.  ''You 
forget  that  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
*  Review'  in  which  you  write." 

"Then  you  have  perhaps  read  what  I 
said  of  Hudson's  book  on  '  The  Laws  That 
Govern  Actions.' " 
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"Yes/'8«id  Elva,  thoaghtfolly,  leaning 
her  cheek  on  her  hand ;  *'  but  I  noticed 
tiiat  yon  did  not  say  mnch  aboat  suffering. 
I  have  often  remembered  what  you  said  to 
me  aboat  it — tiiat  one  coold  not  write 
without  haying  onderatood  that  word  in 
some  practical  way." 

Hoel  remembered  perfectly;  bat  he  had 
the  power  of  saying  many  things  well, 
iHiieh  things,  however,  he  never  cared  to 
pat  into  practice.  He  was  like  Benvenato 
Cellini,  who  fancied  he  saw  a  resplendent 
light  hovering  over  his  shadow.  If  Hoel 
thought  of  possible  pain,  he  also  fancied  he 
would  be  able  to  have  a  resplendent  light 
over  it. 

"I  was,  however,"  he  rejoined,  "much 
interested  in  tiiat  chapter  of  it  which  dealt 
of  ^diat  men  have  accomplished  when 
actuated  by  motives  of  despair." 

Eiva  suddenly  looked  up,  and  one  of 
her  bright  smiles  flashed  out  amusement^ 
80  that  Hoel  felt  a  little  nettled  by  it.  It 
was  just  that  touch  in  her  of  original 
thought  which  he  admired,  at  the  fiame 
time  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  its  being 
used  against  himself.  It  seemed  that  this 
country  girl  might  just  find  out  that  portion 
of  him  which  was  not  entirely  sincere. 
Hoel  did  not  put  this  into  word?,  he  only 
felt  it ;  but  it  made  him  more  eager  to  make 
Elva  acknowledge  his  superiority.  The 
intricate  motives  which  guide  the  actions  of 
men  and  women  are  sometimes  fathomed, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  by  those  of  the  opposite 
sex ;  and  Eiva  had  by  chance  done  this  now. 

**I  can't  ima^ne  your  feeling  despair 
about  anything,"  she  said,  taking  up  the 
book  she  had  been  reading,  and  which  she 
had  put  down.  '<I  am  sure  you  would 
eritiiase  your  despair  away  if  you  ever  had 
it" 

"  Then  you  disbelieve  in  anything^  spon- 
taneous In  me  f  How  can  I  make  you 
alter  your  opinion  f " 

Elva  laughed  now ;  it  was  the  laugh  of 
a  bright,  joyous  woman  on  the  threshold 
of  a  happy  Ufe.  She  was  not  going  to  tell 
her  secret,  even  if  she  forgave  Hoel ;  and 
something  in  him  was  beginning  to  attract 
her  pow^Mly ;  it  was  the  charm  which 
had  attracted  many  other  persons,  and 
which  gave  Hoel  so  many  friends. 

**  Don't  try  to,  because,  if  you  knew  me, 
you  would  understand  that  I  never  care 
to  analyse  opinions.  A  woman  somehow 
guesses  at  truth  without  analysing,  as  you 
dever  men  are  accustomed  to  do.  We  like 
change,  I  suppose,  and  not  to  go  always 
along  the  same  lines." 


"  And  do  you  like  change  so  much  ? " 

'*  Yes,  I  do.  I  like  being  honest,  though 
I  suppose  I  shall  shock  you.  I  like  change 
in  all  that  is  around  me,  and  yet  I  like  the 
same  things  to  be  always  about  me.  li 
that  a  contradiction)  Amice  says  she  is 
never  sure  what  I  shall  like  or  diriike,  and 
yet  she  knows  me  better  than  any  one  else. 
But  how  horrid  to  talk  about  oneself! 
Don't  you  think  it  is  never  oneself  one 
talks  about,  but  a  person  one  has  set  up 
before  one  and  called  oneself?  To  talk 
about  oneself  is  to  talk  about  a  definite 
person;  and,  in  reality,  I  don't  know  my- 
self at  all ;  I  can't  be  sure  of  what  I  shall 
do  next,  even  when  I  have  settled  it 
definitely." 

Elva  rose  up  from  her  seat  and  laughed 
again.  Hoel  looked  at  her  now  in  sur- 
prise. Yes,  she  was  original;  thwe  was 
nothing  about  her  of  the  silly  woman,  which 
personage  could  never  have  appealed  to 
him,  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  un- 
certainty which  took  one  continuidly  by 
surprise. 

"You  only  experience  what  most  of  us 
do  feel  some  time  or  other ;  except — yes, 
when  we  have  a  very  definite  object  in 
view,  and  then  we  do  not  allow  that  change- 
able self  its  way ;  we  turn  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  the  left  But  that  variable- 
ness of  mind  is  always  present  in  poetic 
natures.  I  fancy  you  must  admire  poetry. 
Your  volume  looks  like  a  poet." 

"Yes^  I  love  poetry.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  like  wandering  on  our  moors.  This 
is  Keats ;  do  you  like  him  f " 

^'A  miniature  painter  in  very  bright 
colours  ;  but  he  died  too  young  to  give  us 
his  full  maturity  of  thought." 

"Maturity  of  thought  1"  said  Elva,  im- 
patiently, "  that  would  not  have  been  like 
this,  it  would  have  killed  the  best  in  him. 
He  would  have  framed  his  mind  after  the 
pattern  of  critics,  and  we  should  have  had 
a  Keats  who  painted  by  rule." 

Elva  sat  down,  and  turning  over  the 
pages  of  her  little  volume,  she  said : 

"  Do  you  know  this,  Mr.  Fenner  1  What 
beauty  would  maturity  have  added  to  it  f 
"Season  of  mist  and  mellow  frnitfulness." 

And  she  repeated  half-a-dozen  lines  of 
this  poem. 

Hoel  hardly  heard  the  words,  the  music 
of  the  rich,  clear  voice  was  enough  en- 
chantment to  a  man  in  lova  But  was  he 
in  love  f  "  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  this  questioa  "  No  woman  has 
ever  before  made  me  feel  content  to  sit  by 
her  and  listen  to  her." 
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Ely»  did  not  wait  for  any  remark  when 
Bhe  had  done;  perhaps  she  feared  that 
Hoel  wonld  criticise  something  she  loved, 
and  happily  Amice  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Hoel  found  himself  looking, 
with  great  interest,  at  Elva's  sister  for  the 
first  time.  Neither  was  he  to  escape  the 
strange  feelmg  of  having  before  him  a 
beins  not  fitted  for  common  humanity, 
whidi,  on  the  whole,  rejects  mystery  as  an 
insidt  to  its  understanding. 

Elva  went  to  meet  her  sister,  and  Hoel 
followed ;  and  when  he  shook  hands  and 
noted  the  marble-like  face  and  the  lifeless 
touch  of  the  hand,  he  wondered  how  two 
sisters  could  be  so  unlike  each  other.  The 
one,  beautiful,  with  health,  life,  colour, 
and  bright  eyes  flashing  out  intelligence 
like  jewels  in  darkness;  the  other,  cold 
as  clay,  unapproachable  as  a  spirit  form ; 
and  yet  Elva  seemed  quite  unconscious 
of  the  effect  her  sister  must  have  on 
strangers. 

'<  You  must  come  in  to  tea,"  said  Elva, 
thinking  more  that  she  would  like  Amice 
to  flee  this  noted,  clever  man  than  of  any 
conscious  feeling  herseU  about  him.  **  But 
come  and  stand  a  moment  on  our  bridge, 
Mr.  Fenner.  We  think  the  view  from 
here  is  perfect^  and  the  Pool  is  always 
giving  us  all  new  thoughts.  Papa  comes 
here  every  day  after  dinner;  it's  a  habit 
And  I  have  seen  you,  Amice,  lean  over  the 
parapet  for  ten  minutes  without  moving. 
G^enendly,  however,  my  sister  is  to  m 
found  in  dirty  cottages." 

"  That  is  quite  a  fashionable  taste,"  said 
Hoel ;  but  feeling  at  once  it  was  a  foolish 
speech  to  this  gir^  for  she  turned  her  large, 
blue  eyes  upon  him — eyes  which  he  fancied 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 
at  once  gave  him  a  dislike  of  blue  eyes. 
He  could  not  account  for  the  repellent 
foice  that  seized  him. 

"  I  believe  it  is ;  but  here  we  are  quite 
away  from  the  effect  of  fashion,  I  hope.  I 
like  poor  people,  so  I  do  not  take  any 
credit  for  going  to  see  them." 

<*  That  is  not  your  taste,  I  think,  Miss 
KestelH" 

Hoel  turned  from  one  sister  to  the  other 
as  one  would  turn  away  from  a  corpse  to 
a  beautiful  woman  standing  near  by. 

<*  No;  I  don't  like  dirt  and  poor  people. 
I  am  sorry  for  them ;  but  one  can  be  sorry 
without  hearing  all  about  their  pains  and 
aches."  The^  paused  on  the  bridge. 
"  Tou  do  admire  this,  don't  you  f  Look, 
the  reflections  cheat  us  with  a  double 
reality — and    that   filmy  shadow   of    the 


filmy  sOver  birches.  Keats  could  have 
described  it ;  no  one  else." 

"  It  is  the  little  bit  of  blue  sky  reflected 
in  the  midst  of  it  which  makes  it  so 
lovely,"  said  Amice,  as  if  to  herself,  "  an 
unknown  height  in  an  unknown  deptL" 

Elva  put  her  arm  in  her  sister's,  and 
Hoel  felt  jealous  of  this  mutual  sympathy. 

*<  It  is  Amice  who  is  the  true  poet,  Mr. 
Fenner ;  but  she  persists  in  hiding  all  her 
talents  1  There  is  one  speeial  thing  about 
poets — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  it  most 
makes  or  mars  them — ^whieh  is,  that  un- 
happiness  always  seems  to  pursue  them 
even  when  they  are  happy:  I  mean  real 
poets,  those  who  have  given  ns  something 
mspired." 

"  They  cannot  forget  that  they  axe  sur- 
rounded by  themselves,  or,  perhaps,  they 
do  not  wish  to  forget  it;  but,  after  all, 
they  only  feel  much,  what,  I  suppose,  we 
feel  a  little." 

"  Keats  does  not  say  that,"  said  Amice, 
suddenly. 

"  And  can  I  bid  these  joys  farewell  ? 
Yes.    I  miist  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life, 
Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts." 

But  Elva's  mood  changed. 

"Let  us  come  in  to  tea,"  she  said, 
quickly;  <' mamma  will  be  expecting  us." 

At  this  moment  a  figure  appeared  by 
the  Pool ;  and,  without  exactly  meaning  it, 
the  three  paused  to  see  who  it  was.  Hoel 
was  close  by  the  gate  of  Bushwood  House, 
and  Elva  was  by  hu  side.  Only  Amice 
had  walked  a  few  steps  up  the  drive. 

It  was  Walter  Akister  who  passed; 
and  Hoel  at  once  noticed  the  deep  Unsh 
that  overspread  Elva's  face,  the  dark,  surly 
look  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Akister,  and  tli^ 
perfect  sQence  in  which  his  bow  was 
received. 

The  whole  scene  took  but  a  minute, 
and  then  he  was  out  of  sight;  but  for 
Hoel  it  was  enough.  Elva  became  at 
once  more  precious  in  his  eyes ;  for  there 
are  few  men  who  do  not  value  a  woman 
more  if  she  is  coveted  ,by  another.  For 
Love  is  a  highly-polished  diamond  with 
many  facets,  and  in  each  a  diflferent 
picture  may  be  reflected. 

Hoel  knew  veiy  well  that  he  was  ftlliogi 
nay,  had  fallen  m  love.  He  oould  even 
study  the  phase  in  all  its  bearinss.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  himself ;  but  &at  was 
his  way,  and  not  the  less  real  because  he 
had  the  power  of  arguing  over  each  step  of 
the  way  he  was  taking. 

He  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  the  pretty 
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drawing-room  where  everything  breathed 
of  comfort  and  refinement;  bat  as  Mrs. 
Kestell  found  herself  well  enough  to  come 
in  and  be  entertained  by  him,  there  was 
no  more  private  conversation.  He  walked 
home  in  the  falling  light  across  the  moor, 
and  np  to  the  Vicarage,  convinced  that 
Elva  was  worthy  of  being  Mrs.  Hoel 
Fenner.  He  even  acknowledged  her 
snperiority  over  himself  in  that  inde- 
scribable original  force  which  attracted 
him  in  man  or  woman,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  knew  that^  as  far  as  the  outward 
eye  could  see,  he  was  infinitely  her  superior. 
He  felt^  too,  that  he  was  like  a  beautiful 
building  raised  by  skill  and  patient  labour, 
whilat  she  was  one  of  the  grottoes  which 
Nature  had  reared  for  herself,  in  order,  as 
it  seems,  to  laugh  man's  effort  to  scorn. 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

The  close  of  the  year  1889  will  be 
memorable  for  the  completion  of  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  daring  engineering 
achievements  in  the  history  of  human 
effort.  The  occasion,  therefore,  is  meet,  in 
which  to  give  some  account  of  this  exploit 

Merely  to  look  at,  the  Forth  Bridge  is  a 
wonder,  with  its  masses  of  ironwork  tower- 
ing to  what  seems  an  awful  height  by  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  level  of  land 
and  sea,  and  stretching  its  great  arm  to  an 
apparently  limitless  distance  over  the  surg- 
ing waters.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  in  the  world,  as 
mechanical  devices  go ;  and,  as  a  bridge,  it 
has  the  longest  span,  the  greatest  weight, 
and  the  greatest  strength  of  any  yet  con- 
structed. And,  distinctively,  it  is  the 
largest  cantilever  construction  ever  at- 
tempted. Perhaps,  to  the  untutored  eye, 
the  greatest  wonder  about  it  is  how  it 
manages  to  hold  together  at  all,  and  what 
is  the  mystery  of  its  strength. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  do  something  to 
remove  this  mystery,  and  to  explain,  in 
langu^e  suited  to  non-experts,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bridge,  which  is  to  form  the 
link  in  the  great  north  traffic  by  way  of 
EdinburgL 

Heretofore,  such  of  that  traffic  as  passed 
over  the  system  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company  has  had  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  Forth — ^from  Granton,  a  few 
miles  below  Edinburgh,  to  Burntisland, 
on  the  Fife  shore — by  means  of  huge 
steam-ferries,  worked  at  enormous  expense. 
Hereafter,  passengers  and  goods  will  never 


leave  the  carriages,  but,  running  on  from 
Edinburgh  to  Qaeensferry,  will  be  whirled 
across  the  new  bridge  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  thence  over  the  Fife  lines  to  any  part 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

The  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  Firth 
of  Forth  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  long  before 
railways  were  thought  of,  there  was  one 
projected.  This^  and  all  subsequent  pro- 
posals, naturally  centred  at  Qaeensferry, 
because  the  Forth  there  is  at  its  narrowest, 
and,  also,  because  in  mid-channel  there  is 
a  rocky  island  called  Inchgarvie,  which 
seems  placed  there  on  purpose  to  support 
a  central  pier.  Then  the  banks,  too,  on 
each  side  are  steeper  than  at  other  points, 
and  thus  provide  better  bases  for  working 
from.  But,  while  comparatively  steep, 
these  banks  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  [or  so  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  which  has  to  be  traversed. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  there  was  even  a 
project  for  a  suspension  bridge  across, 
almost  on  the  very  line  of  the  present  one ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a 
proposal  to  run  immense  ferry-steamers 
across  bore,  each  steamer  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  an  entire  passenger  train.  A 
beginning  was  actually  made  to  build  the 
necessary  piers  on  the  Qaeensferry  side ; 
but  the  work  was  discontinued  when,  in 
1873,  the  Forth  Bridge  Company  was 
formed,  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Forth,  on  the 
plans  of  Sir  Thomas  Bouch. 

This  bridge  was  to  have  been  on  the 
suspension  principle,  and  was  estimated 
to  cost  only  about  one -half  of  what 
the  present  structure  will  cost.  But,  be- 
fore any  but  preliminary  work  was  done, 
the  collapse  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  in  1879, 
with  the  attendant  awful  loss  of  life, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bouch's  scheme.  There^  are  still  many 
engineers  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe;  but  the  Tay 
Bridge  catastrophe  gave  both  experts  and 
non-experts  a  fright 

After  a  pauee,  in  1880,  the  three  great 
railway  companies  interested  in  the  north 
traffic — to  wit,  the  North  Eastern,  the 
Midland,  and  the  Great  Northern  —  laid 
their  heads  together,  along  with  the  North 
British,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  A  committee  of  specialists  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  plans  and  deliberate 
on  the  line  of  action,  and  these  in  1881 
finally  recommended  the  construction  of  a 
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Bteel  bridge  on  the  '' Cantilever  and  Central 
Girder"  system,  according  to  a  plan  de- 
signed jointly  by  Sir  John  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Baker.  Thereupon  the 
Forth  Bridge  Company  adopted  this  plan, 
appointed  these  two  gentlemen  their 
engineers,  obtained  another  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  empower  them  to  proceed, 
and  secured  the  financial  assistance  and 
guarantees  of  the  railway  companies  we 
have  named.  Then  tenders  were  invited 
for  the  construction,  and  a  contract  con- 
cluded, in  December,  1882,  with  tiie  firm 
of  Tancred,  Arrol,  and  Company,  for  the 
entire  execution  of  the  whole  work.  It 
was  Mr.  Arrol,  of  this  firm,  who  built  the 
new  and  succeissful  Tay  Bridge;  and  it  was 
his  partner,  Mr.  Phillips,  who  built  West- 
mioster,  Charing  Cross,  and  Cannon  Street 
Bridges. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
scheme,  until  the  actual  bridging  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  began  in  1883. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  cantilever  principle,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  design  of  Sir  John 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  the  place  for  scientific  definition 
and  technicid  detail,  so  we  may  say  in 
plain  terms  that  a  cantilever  is  simply  a 
bracket.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  has  some  sort  of 
general  idea  of  how  the  structure  is  sus- 
pended upon  chains,  which  are  secured 
over  high  pillars  at  each  end.  The  canti- 
lever, however,  is  merely  a  bracket  built 
out  from  the  shore  by  welding  iron  beam 
on  to  beam  until  it  meets  a  similar  bracket 
sent  out  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
homely  illustration  has  been  used,  and  may 
be  here  repeated,  that  it  is  like  two  men 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  stretching 
out  their  arms  to  join  hands,  and  using  a 
stick  to  complete  the  connection. 

In  the  case  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  there 
are  two  sets  of  these  brackets.  One  arm 
extends  firom  Queensferry  to  meet  in  mid- 
channel  a  fellow  sent  out  from  Incbgarvie ; 
another  arm  goes  out  from  the  other  side 
of  Incbgarvie  to  meet  one  extended  from 
the  Fife  shore.  These  two  separate  spans 
— ^they  are  not  arches — are  each  twice  the 
width  of  the  widest  arch  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Forth  Bridge 
is  that  of  three  huge  towers,  about  the 
height  of  St  Paul's,  each  with  a  bracket 
projecting  from  both  sides. 

These  brackets,  or  cantilevers,  do  not 
rest  upon  the  shore,  but  are  connected  with 


the  respective  shores  by  a  viaduct  supported 
on  arches.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Forth 
brackets  is,  that  they  are  double — that  is, 
supported  from  both  top  and  bottom — and 
that  they  are  united  in  the  middle  by 
girders.  This  peculiarity  is  not  claimed  as 
originiJ,  but  it  has  certainly  never  before 
been  applied  to  spans  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Forth  Bridge 
could  never  have  been  constructed,  but  for 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  great  discovery  of 
cheapening  steel.  This,  with  the  later  im- 
provements of  other  inventors,  has  pro- 
vided a  material  with  which  no  other 
could  have  compared,  or  could  have  been 
provided  so  economically.  The  virtues  of 
<*  mild  steel "  are  in  its  toughness,  rigidity, 
and  strength,  combined  with  a  minimum  of 
weight  It  has  been  employed  in  canti- 
lever bridges  in  America,  but  never  before, 
we  believe,  in  this  country. 

The  Niagara  river  is  now  crossed  by  a 
bridge  with  two  cantilevers,  and  a  span 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  and  at 
New  York  there  is  one  projected,  since 
the  assured  success  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  of 
one  with  a  span  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  Some  persons  have  even 
dreamed  that  the  principle  may  be  yet 
applied  to  bridge  the  Channel  which 
divides  England  from  France. 

At  the  Forth  Bridge  there  are  stone 
arches  supporting  the  viaduct  on  the  dry 
land  at  either  end,  and  the  portion  which 
actually  traverses  the  water  is  in  three 
sections.  Some  seven  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore  at  each  end,  piers  have  been 
erected  from  the  sea -bottom,  of  a  very 
massive  character.  The  masonry  of  these 
piers  is  seventy  feet  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  fifty  feet  at  tiie  top,  which  is  only  a 
few  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Upon 
these  piers  the  vast  structure  of  the 
cantilever  towers  rests. 

The  tops  of  these  towers  rise  to  a  height 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
sea -level,  and  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The 
bracket  on  the  seaward  side  of  each  ex- 
tends outwards  towards  Incbgarvie  for  six 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  Upon  Incbgarvie 
a  similar  structure  is  bidlt,  extending 
arms  on  both  sides  which  come  within 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  meeting  the 
arms  of  the  north  and  south  cantilever 
piers.  The  intervening  gaps  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  between  the  brackets 
are  connected  by  girders,  the  completion  of 
which  is  going  on  while  we  write.    Each 
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of  the  north  and  south  cantilevers  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  that 
from  Inchgarvie  is  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

The  total  length  of  the  brackets  and 
girders  is  a  few  feet  over  a  mOe.  The 
total  length  of  the  whole  bridge  from  shore 
to  shore  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  or, 
inclusive  of  the  masonry  arches,  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet. 
The  masonry  arches  carry  out  the  bridge 
from  the  south  side  about  one  thousand 
sevenhundredand  eightyfeet|Whichis  where 
the  deep  water  begins.  Over  these  arches 
the  bridge  is  carried  on  steel  lattice-girders, 
the  distance  between  each  stone  pier  being 
a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  On  the 
north  side  there  are  five  of  these  stone 
piers;  on  the  south,  ten.  The  most  sea- 
ward pier  of  each  side  is  larger  and  stronger 
than  its  neighbours,  and  receives  the  end 
of  the  cantilever  arm  extended  across  the 
deep  water. 

Each  of  the  cantilever  piers  sustains 
four  huge  steel  columns,  each  as  high  as 
the  cross  on  St.  Paul's,  and  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  These  columns  are  bedded  in 
the  masonry,  which,  again,  is  founded  deep 
down  in  the  rock  below  the  sea-bottom. 
They  are  welded  down  with  massive  plates 
and  bolts,  and  the  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  foundation  needed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  fifty  thousand  tons.  From  these 
steel  towers  spring  out  the  cantilever 
arms  as  already  described.  The  method  on 
which  they  are  constructed  and  supported 
18  extremely  interesting  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view;  but  to  describe  it  would 
require  the  use  of  more  technical  language 
than  is  suited  to  these  pages. 

The  permanent  way  of  the  railroad  will 
run  through  the  cantilevers  about  half-way 
under  their  highest  points,  and  through 
the  intormediato  girders.  The  flooring  is 
of  steel,  and  the  sleepers  are  placed,  not 
across  as  on  an  ordinary  railway,  but  in 
four  longitudinal  troughs.  The  rails  are 
laid  longwise  on  the  sleepers,  and  the 
sides  of  the  troughs  act  as  guard-rails. 
Then,  the  rails  are  not  joined  in  the  usual 
manner,  because  allowance  has  to  be  care> 
fully  calculated  for  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  immense  mass  of 
metal  forming  the  bridge.  Therefore  the 
rails  have  been  made  in  pieces  with  long 
tapering  ends.  These  ends  overlap  each 
other  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that 
the  pieces  will  slide  backward  and  forward 
with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 


metal-work.  There  is  thus  no  break  in 
the  line  of  railway,  and  trains  will  pass 
over  it  in  all  states  of  the  temperature  with 
perfect  smoothness  and  evenness.  A  strong 
hand-rail,  and  a  screen  against  the  wind, 
are  also  carried  along  the  footway. 

The  entire  mass  is  buflt  of  steel,  and 
every  plate  and  bolt  was  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  teste  before  being  put  in  place. 
The  tension  steel  is  made  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  over  thirty  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  with  an  elongation  in  eight  inches  of 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  com- 
pression steel  will  stand  a  stress  of  thirty- 
five  tons  to  the  square  inch,  with  an 
elongation  in  eight  inches  of  not  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent  The  average  strength 
of  the  steel  employed  is  one-half  greater 
than  that  of  the  best  wrought-iron. 

Both  on  the  viaduct  over  the  stone 
piers,  and  that  on  the  cantilevers,  careful 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  action  of 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  pressure 
of  wind.  The  structure  is  so  poised  that 
the  whole  of  the  piers  will  act  in  concert 
in  resisting  pressure,  both  lateral  and 
otherwise.  A  maximum  wind  pressure  of 
fifty-six  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface, 
and  train  exposed,  is  provided  against^ 
and  fort)r  pounds  is  the  highest  recorded 
pressure  in  this  country.  The  main  por- 
tions of  the  bridge  present  an  exposed 
surface  estimated  at  seven  and  a  half  acres, 
and  the  pressure  provided  for  on  this 
surface  is  more  than  eight  thousand  tons. 
The  pressure  of  the  rolling  of  a  passing 
train  in  a  high  wind  has  also  been  nicely 
calculated;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
vital  portions  of  the  bridge  would  stand  a 
strain  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  tons  before 
showing  signs  of  giving  way. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  cantilever 
arms,  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  engineers,  says 
that  half-a-dozen  ironclads  could  be  hung 
from  their  ends.  To  those  who  have  as- 
cended the  Eiffel  Tower,  it  may  give  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  length  of  the  spans  to  be 
told  that  the  tower,  laid  alongside  Forth 
Bridge,  would  only  extend  half-way  across 
one  of  these  spans. 

We  have  likened  the  cantilever  to  two 
men  stretehing  arms  across  a  stream,  and 
requiring  a  stick  to  complete  the  connec- 
tioa  In  the  case  of  the  bridge,  that  stick 
is  the  girder.     How  was  it  placed  ? 

When  the  cantilever  arms  came  within 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  each  other, 
the  girders  were  brought  along  in  two 
halves.  One  half  was  extended  from  each 
side  of  the  facing  cantilever,  and  was  built 
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oat  from  its  base,  at  a  steeper  slope  than 
it  was  intended  to  occupy.  It  was  wedged 
np  with  timber  and  supported  with  steel 
straps,  and  so  was  gradually  projected 
antU  it  met  its  other  half.  Perhaps  the 
process  will  be  better  gathered  from  a  de- 
scription of  a  recent  writer  during  the 
construction : 

«  The  girder  is  built  up  in  two  pieces, 
which  are  carried  forward  to  meet  one 
another  in  the  middle.  Till  they  meet, 
they  are  rigidly  connected  by  ties  at  the 
top  and  supports  at  the  bottom,  on  to  the 
cantilevers,  of  which,  for  the  moment,  they 
form  a  part  As  soon  as  the  two  halves 
get  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another,  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  a  warm  day — 
when  the  structure  will  have  expanded  to 
its  full  length  —  to  lay  the  last  plate 
between  them,  and  to  drop  the  rivets  into 
their  appointed  holes.  Then,  as  the  iron- 
work cools  down  at  nighty  the  pull  from 
the  top  of  the  towers  will  draw  up  the 
weight  of  the  girder  and  counteract  its 
natural  tendency  to  sag  in  the  middle,  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  seized  to  form  the 
junction  true  and  straight.  Once  the 
girder  is  firmly  joined  up  into  one  con- 
tinuous piece,  the  temporary  fastenings 
will  be  removed,  and  it  will  be  allowed  to 
drop  into  its  permanent  resting-place,  on 
rollers  at  the  end  of  the  two  cantilevers." 

This,  in  effect,  is  how  it  was  done,  and 
the  last  girder  was  connected  on  the 
fifteenth  of  October  last,  in  presence  of 
the  directors,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
walk  from  shore  to  shore.  The  weight  of 
each  girder  is  about  eight  hundred  tons, 
and  a  very  nice  calculation  has  been  neces- 
sary to  preeerve  the  exact  balance  of  the 
cantilevers,  with  all  this  and  other  super- 
imposed weight  on  the  ends.  It  is  obvious 
that  every  load  added  to  one  arm  of  the 
cantilever  required  a  correspondicg  load  at 
the  other.  Thus^  about  one  thousand  tons 
of  iron  ballast  had  to  be  placed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Qaeensferry  cantilever,  to 
counteract  the  weight  of  the  girder  con- 
necting it  with  the  Inchgarvie  cantilever. 

Daring  the  six  and  a  half  years  that  the 
bridge  has  been  in  course  of  construction, 
a  perfect  army  of  workmen  has  been 
employed ;  large  numbers  at  the  most 
difficult  and  daugerous  jobp.  The  year 
IE 87  saw  no  fewer  than  four  thousand 
men  employed  on  the  bridge;  and  the 
work  went  on  continuously  night  and 
day,  the  electric  light  beiug  laid  on  for 
the  purpose.  The  mortality  by  accident 
has  been  very  heavy,  especially  when  the 


caissons  were  bebg  sunk  for  the  piers; 
but  the  most  elaborate  precautions  for  life- 
saviug  were  adopted,  and  when  the  men 
were  employed  on  the  elaborate  iron-work 
of  the  cantilevers  and  girders,  boats  with 
Ufe-buoys,  etc.,  were  always  cruising  about 
below. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  the 
bridge  when  completed,  it  is  computed 
that  at  least  one  hundred  men  will  be 
constantly  required  in  attending  to  the 
painting,  etc.,  the  twelve  acres  of  steel 
surface  which  it  presents  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  undertakmg  has 
yet  to  be  stated ;  bat  it  will  not  be  short 
of  two  millions.  It  will  probably  be  some- 
thing more,  but  not  so  much  as  three 
millionp,  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Acworth 
has  made.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  itseK, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  outlay 
connected  with  the  scheme  of  which  it 
is  part. 

In  order  to  complete  the  new  northern 
railway  service,  a  line  of  railway  has  had 
to  be  constructed  from  Winchburgh,  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line,  to  Dalmenj, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Firth,  lines  had 
to  be  constructed  to  Inverkeithing  and 
Burntisland,  and  the  existing  line  to 
Dunfermline  has  had  to  be  doubled.  Bat 
much  more  difficult  and  costly  than  these 
works  has  been  the  construction  of  a  nev 
railway  through  the  beautiful  Valley  of 
Glenfarg  to  Perth.  This  route,  as  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Acworth,  who  has  now 
established  himself  as  an  authority  on 
railways,  is  by  no  means  one  which  an 
engineer  would  choose  of  his  own  free 
will.  Although  for  manjr  years  it  was  the 
regular  mail-coach  route  from  Edinburgh 
to  Perth,  no  attempt  has,  until  now,  been 
made  to  carry  a  railway  through  Glenfarg. 
There  is  so  little  room  for  one,  that  the 
river  has  had  to  be  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  the  hills  have  had  to  be  tunnelled. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  enable  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  east-coast  Unes,  vi4  the  Forth 
Bridge,  to  get  to  Perth  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  For  Perth,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  key  to  the  EDghlands ;  in  the 
autumn  season  the  centre  of  the  buBiest 
traffic  in  the  whole  country.  Those  only 
who  have  seen  Perth  Station  in  the  middle 
of  August,  can  understand  the  motive 
which  has  prompted  all  this  mechanicw 
effort  and  enormous  expenditure  which 
we  have  been  describing. 

To  sum  up  the  cost,  then,  we  will  take 
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the  figures  of  an  estimate  recently  made  by 
the^  "Glasgow  Herald,"  a  paper  from 
which  we  have  taken  many  of  our  figures. 
First,  there  is  the  expenditure  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  Company 


£2,000,000 
10,000 
90,000 


For  the  Bridfire  itself 
For  the  South  Approach 
For  the  North  Approach 

Total  of  Bridge     ;       .  £2,100,000 

Next,  there  is  the  expenditure  of  the 
North  British  Eailway  Company  : 

For  the  Bamtisland  and  Inverkeithing 
Lines £212,146 

For  the  Glenf arg  and  other  works  on  the 
North  of  the  Forth       ....       434.048 

For  the  Winchburgh  and  Dalmeny  Lines      123,518 


Total  of  KailwajTS    . 
Add  total  of  Bridge . 


Total  of  undertaking        .  £2,869,712 


£769,712 
2,100,000 


These  are  the  estimates  in  the  mean- 
time ;  but  before  the  whole  route  is  open 
to  traffic,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that 
the  gross  expenditure  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  four  millions. 

And  for  this  tremendous  expenditure 
and  extraordinary  exercise  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  inventive  skill — for  the 
bmlding  of  the  bridge  has  necessitated  the 
constant  evolution  of  clever  devices  for 
overcoming  difficulties  of  all  sorts— what  is 
to  bo  the  compensating  gain  f 

For  one  thing,  it  removes  the  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  which  the  Caledonian 
Company  have  had  north  of  Stirling.  It 
will  shorten  the  journey  from  London  to 
Perth  by  twelve  miles,  and  from  London 
to  Aberdeen  by  seventeen  miles.  This 
means  the  saving  of  about  an  hour  on  each 
joamey,  at  the  present  rates  of  speed,  and 
a  corresponding  saving  in  the  communica- 
tion with  Dundee,  Inverness,  and  other 
places  in  the  north.  To  the  Edinburgh 
people,  however,  who  have  hitherto  had 
the  tedious  and  uncomfortable  passage  of 
the  Firth  to  make  in  steam-ferries,  it  means 
a  great  deal  more,  both  in  convenience  and 
m  economy  of  time. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results 
do  seem  small  for  so  much  effort  and  out- 
lay. And  perhaps  those  critics  are  right 
who'say  that  the  bridge  will  never  •«  pay." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
the  East  Coast  combined  Bailways  do 
not  expect  it  to  pay  in  itself,  but  regard 
the  work  as  actually  imperative,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  retain  their  fair  share  of 
the  immense  and  increasing  traffic  of  the 
far  north. 

These,  however,  are  questions  which, 
although  interesting  in  themselves  to  al- 


most everybody — for  railways,  whether  as 
investments  or  as  links  in  our  internal 
communication,  are  undertakings  of  special 
concern  to  the  whole  community — do  not 
cjtll  for  further  discussion  here.  Some 
reference  to  them  was  necessary  to  our 
subject,  and  that,  whatever  its  commercial 
potentiality,  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world.  Even  the  Americans 
admit  that  they  have  nothing  to  beat  it, 
and  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  ''not  a  cir- 
cumstance "  to  the  Forth  Bridge. 
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A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 

•*  Mary  said  you  wanted  me,  uncle." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  sent  her.  Wait  a  moment, 
child.  I  must  verify  this  before  I  close 
the  book.  His  references  are  really  most 
untrustworthy." 

Lily  climbed  up,  without  saying  a  word, 
to  the  highest  step  of  a  library  ladder 
which  was  near  her,  and  having  settled 
herself  there,  with  an  impatient  twist  of 
her  little  figure,  she  took  a  bit  of  string 
from  her  pocket  and  began  to  make  various 
string  puzzles. 

The  study  was  very  dark,  partly  from  a 
large  guelder  rose-tree  which  overshadowed 
the  window,  and  partly  besiuse  it  was  lined 
with  books,  the  leather  bindings  of  which, 
dulled  with  years  and  use,  were  darker  in 
their  general  effect  than  the  heaviest  of  oak 
wainscoting;  and  Lily  made  a  curious, 
fascinating  picture,  as  she  sat  there,  in  her 
light  cotton  frock,  with  a  background  of 
old  brown  commentaries  on  long-forgotten 
theological  works  to  show  up  her  small 
oval  face,  which  was  delicately  coloured, 
under  its  brown  tint,  with  a  bright  flush, 
and  framed  by  a  kind  of  rough  aureole  of 
very  curly  golden-brown  hair — ^hair  which 
was  one  of  Lily's  trials.  It  would  not 
grow  longer  than  a  boy's,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether wrong  with  her  complexion. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she 
had  once  thought  vaguely  and  darkly  of 
such  wicked  vanities  as  dyes.  However, 
frightened  at  the  irrevocableness  of  the 
step,  should  she  yield  to  that  particular 
vanity,  she  went  no  further.  Fortunately ; 
for  Lily  was  lovely.  All  the  more  lovely 
for  the  irregularity  of  her  colouring. 

She  had  come  to  the  end  of  all  available 
games  with  the  string,  when  her  uncle's 
voice  made  her  look  up,  or  rather,  look 
down  at  him,  quickly.  But  he  was  not 
speaking  to  her,  not  thinking  of  her. 
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"  Ah/'  he  said,  eagerly,  "  as  I  thought — 
wroDg,  quite  wrong.  He  never  should 
have  undertaken  an  annotated  edition  like 
this.  Some  of  his  things  are  good — ^that 
pamphlet  on  the  metres  of  Horace  showed 
considerable  clearheadedness  —  but  these 
notes  are  far  too  dight  and  cursory,  and 
the  references  are  nulty.  I  must  call 
public  attention  to  their  defects;  a  work 
like  mine  is  greatly  hindered  by " 

Lily's  string,  rolled  into  a  tiny  ball, 
dipped  from  her  fingers,  as  she  gave  it 
a  final  toss,  and  alighted  on  her  uncle's 
writing-table.  Lily's  foot  gave  a  shorty 
impatient  tap  on  the  ladder. 

"Dear  me !  What  is  that  noise )  And 
what  is  this]  String  1  String!  Most 
extraordinary  1    I  don't  understand  it." 

The  Yf car's  dim,  short -dghted  eyes 
peered  about  him,  and  sudd^y  fell  on 
the  incongruous  spot  of  light  in  his  dark 
little  study,  and  its  still  more  incongruous 
podtion. 

"  Lily !  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
there)  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  remember.  You 
are  waiting,  of  course.  Come  down,  child, 
come  down,  and  find  my  glasses.  And 
where  did  I  put  that  letter)  Oh,  here, 
they  both  are.  LUy,  this  came  this 
morning." 

Lily  was  standing  in  front  of  her  unde's 
writing-table  now,  with  her  hands  behind 
her  like  a  child  saying  a  lesson,  and  a  mis- 
chievous look  in  her  eyes,  which  rested  for 
a  moment  on  the  letter.  She  did  not  say 
a  word  to  break  the  pause  he  made,  and 
he  went  on  again,  rather  dowly : 

^<It  is  the  third  letter  of  the  kind  I 
have  had  to  answer,  since  you  came  to 
me  —  the  third  within  two  months.  It 
redly  becomes  both  embarrassing  and  an- 
noying. Such  a  serious  waste  of  my  time, 
too.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Mason)  Where 
have  you  met  himi  But  sit  down;  I 
wish  to  read  you  the  contents  of  his 
letter." 

<'0h,  unde,  don't  mind  about  that," 
Uly  interposed,  with  a  little  twist  of  the 
comers  of  her  moutb,  which  gave  her  face 
a  curious  expression,  composed  of  a  long- 
ing to  laugh  and  a  faint  suggestion  of 
consternation. 

Mr.  Heathcote  put  on  his  glasses,  un- 
folded the  letter  very  slowly,  and  began : 

"Dear  Sir,— I  write  to  ask  you  to 
aUow  me  to  call  upon  you,  with  a  view 
to  my  obtaining  your  consent  to  my 
paying  my  addresses  to  your  niece,  Miss 
Heathcote.  I  venture  to  think  I  am  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  her,  and  she  has  it  | 


in  her  power  to  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
appoint  any  day  and  hour  at  which  it 
would  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  me,  I 
can,  I  believe,  lay  before  you  satisfactory 
details  as  to  income,  eta 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"G.  H.  :»£ason." 

There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  little 
dark  room  when  Mr.  Heathcote  finished. 
He  himself  was  thinking  what  to  say  to 
Lily.  It  was  so  difficult  to  impress  young 
minds,  he  found.  But  his  thoughts  were 
all  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  low  laugh 
from  the  possessor  of  this  particular  young 
mind. 

"Unde,  it's  so  ridiculous  of  the  man," 
she  said,  at  last.  "  I  only — ^just  talked  to 
him." 

"State  your  facts  more  clearly,  Lily. 
I  repeat  my  question.  Where  did  you 
meet  him  1 " 

"  Oh,  he  is  Emily's  cousin.  I  saw  him 
at  Ilfracombe  last  week,  you  know." 

"  You  seem  to  have  seen  a  good  ded  of 
him — to  have  encouraged  him  to  hope,  to 
say  the  least,  Lily." 

"I — oh — he  wasn't  quite  so  dull  as 
every  one  else  there,  that's  all,  and  I — of 
course,  I — was  glad;  they're  so  stupid, 
there.  He  was  rather  nice;  he  got  my 
hat  one  day  when  it  went  into  Uie  sea. 
It  was  my  best  one,  and  I  was  pleased 
with  him,  and  I  just — said  sa  Oh,  how 
silly  men  are  1 " 

"  Lily,  keep  to  the  point.  You  wish  me 
to  tdl  this  Mr.  Mason " 

"  That  he  is  most  foolish,  unde.  As  if 
one  could  care  for  a  man  like  that  I  I've 
no  patience  with  mea" 

The  Vicar  peored  above  his  glasses  at 
his  niece's  face  with  a  very  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  his  own.* 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  I  don't 
understand  young  people  of  the  present 
day.  In  my  you& — not  that  I  have  any 
practicd  experience  of  my  own  to  argue 
from — but,  when  I  was  young,  I  fed  sure 
no  man  would  have  addressed  such  a  letter 
to  a  young  lady's  guardian,  unless  she  had 
given  him  very  scldOicient  reason.  And  I 
cannot  believe  that  you,  Lily,  could  in 
that  short  space  of  time  give  a  suffident 
reason  to  three  men.  For  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  In  May  only,  it  was,  surdy, 
that  I  received  that  letter  from  Dr.  Wilson 
— excellent  young  man — then — ^LOy,  lily, 
what  are  you  doing  ? " 

"  I  know  just  exactly  what  you're  going 
to  say,  uncle,  and  I'm  going." 
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She  shat  the  door  after  her  with  each  a 
jerk  that  several  engravings  absolatelj 
shook  in  their  places 

"All  dear  James's  impetaons  waysl" 
sighed  the  Vicar  to  himself.  '<  I  wish  she 
had  waited  a  moment,  though.  I  do  not 
recall  the  yonng  man  I  intended  to  refer 
to,  and  yet  I  know  there  was  another. 
Oh,  yes ;  asked  me  to  give  him  a  curacy. 
Bidienlons !  How  could  I  displace  Smith 
or  Maynard )  Said  he  liked  the  place  so 
much,  shonld  like  to  work  under  me,  and 
then  wrote  about  Lily.  Hardly  so  sincere 
as  he  seemed,  I  fear,  poor  fellow  1  EeaUy, 
Lily  is  a  great  char^.  I  had  no  idea  of 
all  this  when  I  promised  poor  James  that 
she  should  live  here  when  she  left  school 
—not  that  I  should  have  hesitated,  but  it 
is  certainly  both  anxious  and  disturbing. 
I  shall  not  finish  that  paragrafAi  before  I  go 
to  the  school  Dear  me  1  no ;  it  is  twenty 
minutes  to  three  now,  and  I  must  write  to 
this  Mr.  Mason  before  I  go  out.  This  is 
really  a  terrible  waste  of  my  time." 

The  Yicar  set  aside  his  cherished  work 
—a  *^  Commentary  on  the  Fathers,  with 
an  Appendix  on  Gregory  of  Nyssa'* — 
made  hja  words  to  the  injured  Mr.  Mason 
as  gentle  as  possible,  placed  the  letter  in 
his  capacious  pocket,  and  five  minutes 
later  transferred  it  to  the  village  post- 
office,  which,  in  the  parish  of  Sweet 
Ancott^  was  a  tiny  opening  in  the  outside 
wall  of  the  building  contafaiing  the  village 
shop.  An  opening  so  garlanded  and  sur- 
rounded by  roses  and  honeysuckle,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  push  them  on 
one  side  in  order  to  post  a  letter  there,  an 
act  which  demanded  much  faith  on  the 
part  of  strangers,  who  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  letters  so  posted  ever  reached 
any  less  rustic  and  poetic  destination. 

Then  he  went  on  his  way ;  not  rejoicing, 
for  his  school  was  a  trial  to  the  good  man. 
His  scheme  of  rustic  education  embraced 
the  three  Bs  only ;  and  the  developement 
of  these  rudiments  as  inculcated  by  an  en- 
lightened Government  did  not  appeal  to  his 
sympathies. 

His  ideas  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  they  took  long  to  rally,  on  the  day 
when  the  village  schoolmistress,  in  all  the 
plory  of  a  recent  successful  Government 
mspection,  had  made  the  children  repeat 
to  him  that  part  of  "  King  John  "  which 
had  seemed  to  their  "  betters  "  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  eminently  calculated  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  the 
rustic  rising  generation.  At  the  end  of  the 
moat  astonishing  delivery  of  blank  verse 


with  which  his  ears  had  ever  been  assailed, 
comments  failed  him ;  words  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  his  feelings.  He*  took  refuge, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence,  in  a  cross- 
examination  on  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
and  the  Fall  of  Man. 

Afterthatexperience — ^thinking  thatthese 
dangerous  tendencies,  against  which  he  was 
powerless  to  rebel^  should,  at  least,  have 
aU  tiie  counteracting  influence  he  could 
bring  to  bear — he  made  his  former  weekly 
visit  to  the  Temple  of  Erudition  daily 
ones. 

On  this  afternoon  he  finished  his  lesson 
in  peace,  and  came  away.  But  one  and 
another,  on  his  way  up  the  steep,  straggling 
village  street,  called  him  eagerly  into  the£ 
houses,  for  his  beloved  commentary  did 
not  absorb  quite  all  his  thoughts.  Those 
dim,  short-sighted  eyes  could  shine  with 
sympathy  when  necessary,  and  the  claims 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  could  go  into  the 
background  before  the  claims  of  many  a 
struggling,  patient  man  and  woman.  So 
it  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  he  came 
within  sight  of  his  own  gatea 

He  had  just  reached  them  when  he  saw 
before  him  one  of  his  young  women  pa- 
rishioners. They  were  a  trial  even  greater 
than  the  school.  Their  curtseys  had  grown 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  till 
they  curtseyed  no  longer,  but  bowed  to 
him  with  an  inclination  so  dignified  that 
the  good  man  did  not  always  recognise  the 
girls  he  had  held  in  hu  arms  in  their 
infancy,  and  more  than  once  had  taken  off 
his  hat  to  them — or,  their  dresses.  ^  Their 
dresses  were  another  grief  to  him  in  their 
brilliant  hues,  arranged  in  the  latest  fashion, 
or  what  was  understood  as  such  by  the 
time  that  mysterious  entity  had  found  its 
way  from  its  birthplace  to  Sweet  Ancott 

To  this  particular  girl  he  had^  given 
many  a  word  of  fatherly  exhortation  on 
the  subject  of  dress;  but  his  words  had, 
apparently,  not  sunk  deep  into  the  heart 
of  Jennie  Brown,  whose  garments  at  that 
moment  were  wonderful  and  startling 
indeed. 

Tenderly,  wisely,  and  gently,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  he  approached  his  subject 
now.  Jennie  was  certainly  growing  im- 
pressed by  his  theories  of  what  quiet, 
womaiody  dress  and  behaviour  should  be, 
when,  suddenly,  the  Vicar  felt  that  he  had 
lost  her  attention  completely,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  before  him,  walking  towards  home 
with  short,  rapid  steps,  Lily — Lily,  clad  in 
the  brightest  of  scarlet  cotton  gowns,  her 
hat  set  on  the  back  of  her  rough,  tossed 
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hair,  her  fiahing-rod  orer  her  shoulder,  and 
beside  her,  stroggling  with  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  basket  of  troat,  the  janior  onrate, 
Mr.  Maynard,  nnlidy,  dishevelled,  his  soft 
felt  hat  dented  all  over,  and  his  hands 
very  dirty  from  winding  up  Lay's  line. 

Jennie  Brown  departed  abruptly.  Lily 
seized  the  Vicar's  arm  with  both  her  hands 
and  exclaimed : 

**  Oh,  nnde,  don't  yon  want  some  trout 
for  supper?  Mr.  Maynard  caught  only 
two  of  these,  I  caught  the  rest,  and  they're 
beauties.    He's  comine  to  supper,  too." 

**I  doubt  if  Mr.  Maynard  luis  time," 
said  the  Vicar,  in  a  mild,  but  distinctly 
crushing  manner;  *<the  library  opens  at 
seven,  and  I  think  Mr.  Smith  is  at  Esdale." 

Mr.  Maynard  looked  rather  more  dis- 
hevelled, more  dented,  more  untidy,  and 
said,  in  a  subdued  voice : 

<' Certainly,  sir;  I  am  going  to  the 
library  at  once.^Good  night,  Miss  Heath- 
cote." 

Lily  seizod  the  basket  of  trout,  and  flew 
into  the  house.  The  Vicar  followed  slowly, 
perplexed,  anxious,  wondering.  May- 
nard— Maynard,  who  had  been  so  hard- 
working, so  energetic  in  the  parish  always 
—  Maynard  wasting  a  whole  afternoon 
like  this  I 

Mr.  Heathcote  began  to  think  of  it  all 
carefully.  Every  day,  on  his  return  from 
the  school,  he  usually  met  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Maynard  in  the  village  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  parish  business.  But  now,  he 
remembered,  slowly,  that  he  had  very 
seldom  done  so  lately ;  and  though  he  had, 
of  couree,  seen  them  in  their  places  in 
church  and  at  meetings,  he  had  seen  little 
of  either  of  them  incidentally  for  weeks 
past.  And  he  had  himself,  two  days 
before,  paid  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  distant, 
outlying  hamlets  of  his  parish.  He  had 
thought  of  her  words  as  chronic  discontent 
when  a  very  grumbling  denizen  of  those 
regions  had  told  him,  '*  We  ain't  seen  none 
of  the  parsons  here  lately."  But  now,  as 
he  remembered,  he  thought  they  might  be 
true. 

Dimly  these,  and  one  or  two  other 
smaller  details  began  to  dawn  on  the 
Vicar ;  dimly  and  faintly  he  began  to  per- 
ceive that  this  diminution  of  energy  had 
occurred  only  since  Easter— that,  in  fact, 
it  coincided  more  or  less  with  Lily's  arrival 
at  Sweet  Ancott  in  April. 

The  good  man's  head  went  round  at  this 
discovery,  and  he  stood  quite  still  in  the 
middle  of  his  gravel  drive  to  try  and  think 
it  over. 


L 


If  he  had  thought  of  Lily  at  all  when  be 
was  not  actually  with  her,  he  had  thought 
of  her  vaguely  as  sewmg,  playing  the 
piano,  or  as  doing  ''  somethmg  women  do," 
said  he  to  himself,  almostpiteonsly.  " Bat 
apparently  she  has  been  making  mischief 
everywhere.  Only  to^y— only  to-day  I 
wrote  to  tell  that  unfortunate  man  that 
her  careless  thoughtlessness  had  led  him 
into  a  mistake  !  And  now,  here  is  May- 
nard's  time  wasted,  and  his  head  tnraed, 
probably.  Smith's,  too,  for  all  I  know. 
Well,  certainly,  this  won't  da  I  most 
speak  to  Lily  veiy  seriously — far  more 
seriously  than  I  have  ever  yet  been  called 
upon  to  speak  to  her  of  anything." 

With  this  resolve  fresh  in  hb  mind,  the 
Vicar  hastily  extricated  his  stick  from  the 
hole  in  the  gravel  into  which  he  had  in- 
serted it  in  ms  agitation  of  mind,  and  went 
on  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  thinking 
vaguely  that,  at  any  rate,  that  was  the 
spot  in  which  he  ought  to  seek  Lily. 

She  was  there.  She  had  taken  her 
spoils  to  the  kitchen,  and  was  sitting 
peacefully  on  the  broad  window-sill,  behind 
the  curtain,  reading. 

<*  Lily,  my  dear  child,"  began  the  Yicai 
very  solemnly,  from  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  came  a  few 
steps  further,  and  went  on : 

''Lily,  give  me  your  careful  attention 
for  a  few  moments.  Lay  your  book  aside. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  grave  matter. 
I  cannot  express  to  yon  my  flings  when 
I  discovered,  just  now,  that  Mr.  Maynard's 
time  had  been  wasted  thus.  Before  I  go 
further,  I  must  really  request  that  yoa 
never  accompany  him " 

<'  He  accompanied  me,"  Lily  put  in. 

"  That  you  do  not  go  out  with  him 
again.  Setting  aside  the  waste  of  time,  it 
is  altogether  unseemly  that  you  should  do 
sa  I  must  ask  for  your  promise,  Lflyi 
that  this  doe)s  not  occur  again." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"LOyl"  the  Vicar  repeated;  but  still 
she  did  not  speak. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  some- 
where; but  no  words  came.  The  Vicar 
waited  an  instant,  then  he  walked  up  to 
the  window  and  pulled  the  curtain  asida 

No  Lily  was  there.  Down  on  the  lawn 
below  stood  a  small  scarlet  figure,  panting 
with  the  jump  down,  and  holding  up  a 
laughing  face.  After  one  or  two  exagge- 
rated gasps  for  breath,  Lily  said,  looking 
up  at  him,  saucily  : 

"I    don't   want   to  waste  your  time, 
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uncle,  in  talking ;  but  it's  no  good  for  me 
to  promise.  I  might  want  Mr.  Maynard 
again,  you  know.  He's  yery  strong,  and 
carries  the  basket  much  better  than  Harry 
Blake." 

With  that  the  scarlet  figure  raced  down 
the  lawn  and  out  of  sight.  The  poor  Vicar 
turned  back  into  the  drawing-room  utterly 
at  a  loss;  except  for  one  resolve,  which 
took  the  clearest  and  most  determined 
form  in  his  mind  :  namely,  that  he  would 
find  for  both  curates  plenty  of  work 
through  all  the  next  day,  and  for  many 
a  day  to  come. 

With  that  end  in  view  he  sallied  forth 
early  next  morning ;  and  having  laid  his 
commands  on  Mr.  Maynard,  and,  indeed, 
seen  him  start  for  the  furthest  houses  in 
the  furthest  hamlets  to  look  up  truant 
children,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Smith,  for  whom  he  had  arranged 
an  equally  engrossing  mission.  He  knocked 
for  some  time  at  the  door  without  receiving 
any  answer,  and  when  the  landlady  at  last 
appeared,  all  the  information  he  could  gain 
from  her  was  that  Mr.  Smith  was  ''out" 

(<  Went  out  at  half-past  ten,  and  never 
said  nothing  about  his  dinner,"  concluded 
the  much-injured  woman. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  judge  from 
appearancds;  but  to  do  so  in  her  case 
would  inevitably  have  led  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  almost  a  farce  for  Mr.  Smith  to 
mention  the  meal  in  question,  so  incapable 
did  she  look  of  thinking  of  dinner,  much 
less  of  cooking  it. 

The  Vicar  ignored  that  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  his  curate,  and  simply  said  that 
he  would  go'  up  to  Mr.  Smith's  room  and 
write  him  a  note.  He  ascended  the  narrow 
stairs  and  opened  the  door  of  that  sanctum. 
From  the  mass  of  litter,  clerical  and  other- 
wise, upon  the  table,  he  extricated  writing- 
materials  and  sat  down. 

Something  fell  out  of  the  blotting-case 
as  he  opened  it,  something  that  fluttered 
to  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up  carefully. 
It  was  a  note  in  a  smaU,  square  envelope. 

Surely  he  knew  the  dashing  handwriting, 
which  nearly  covered  the  limited  surface  ; 
the  enormous  capital  E  of  Eeverend  was 
familiar  enough.  It  was  —  yes,  it  was, 
most  certainly,  a  note  from  Lily  to  Mr. 
Smith. 

The  Vicar  looked  aghast,  indeed,  as  he 
laid  it  down  on  the  table.  Decidedly  he 
had  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand  a  day 
too  soon.  Taking  up  a  pen,  he  wrote  his 
note  quickly,  ms^ng  it  shorter,  sterner, 
and  more  peremptory  than  any  note  from 


him  to  his  curate  had  ever  been  before. 
Fastening  it  up,  he  laid  it  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  closed  blotting-case,  and 
then  turned  round  to  see  what  time  it  was 
by  the  mantelpiece  clock,  before  he  rose  to 
go.  But  there  was  something  propped  up 
against  it,  so  that  he  could  only  see  the 
minute-hand — some  dark  object  or  other. 
He  got  up,  and  went  towards  the  mantel- 
piece to  remove  it;  but  not  until  he 
actually  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it, 
did  his  short-sighted  eyes  see  what  it  was. 
Then  he  saw  too  clearly,  too  wolL  It  was 
a  photograph  of  Lily — Lily  herself  1  The 
same  that  graced  his  own  drawing-room 
table! 

<< Bless  my  soull"  cried  the  agitated 
Vicar.  "Can  she  have  given  it  himi 
What  are  things  coming  to  ?  To  think — 
to  think  that  I  never  dreamt  of  this  !  I 
must  hurry  out  and  look  for  Smith,  at  onca 
He  must  be  somewhere.  And  then  ;  but 
dear  me,  dear  me,  what  can  I  say  to 
Lilyl" 

Bat  Smith  was,  apparently,  nowhere. 
Every  haunt  the  Vicar  tried  knew  him 
not  Not  even  the  aid  of  various  zealous 
urchins  set  free  from  schoo],  and  only  too 
willing  to  help  "Muster  Heathcote  find 
the  tiJl  'un,"  as  Mr.  Smith  was  familiarly 
known,  could  produce  him. 

With  a  vexatious  sense  of  failure  and 
worry,  the  Vicar  was  fain,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  one,  to  seek  his  own  mansion 
for  luncheon.  As  he  strolled,  hot  and 
tired,  up  the  drive,  a  faint  sound  of  voices 
fell  on  his  ears  from  the  thicket  of  rhodo- 
dendrons on  his  right.  Voices,  no ;  it  was 
one  voice — a  rather  monotonous  one.  Mr. 
Heathcote  stood  still  for  a  moment  to 
listea  Then  he  pushed  aside  the  rhodo- 
dendrons hastily  and  went  through.  Half- 
a-dozen  paces  brought  him  to  two  great 
ash-trees.  They  were  very  thick,  and  a 
tiny  murmuring  brook  ran  close  beside 
them,  making  that  part  of  the  garden  cool 
even  on  the  hottest  days.  But  the  sight 
that  met  the  Vicar's  eyes  at  this  moment 
took  away  from  him  all  thought  of  cool, 
rest,  or  osdm. 

In  her  hammock  between  the  two  ash- 
trees,  swinging  slowly,  lay  Lily  ;  on  a  low 
branch  of  one  of  the  trees  sat  Mr.  Smith, 
reading  aloud.  Between  them  was  a  table 
with  tumblers  and  lemon-squash. 

Both  became  aware  of  the  Vicar's  pre- 
sence at  the  same  instant.  Mr.  Smith 
started  and  let  his  book  fall.  Lily  looked 
up  and  said,  slowly : 

"  Why,  uncle,  how  hot  you  look !    Why 
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don't  you  come  and  sit  here  1  Mr.  Smith 
is  reading  me  the  *  Children  of  Gibeon.' 
It's  mach  too  hot  to  read  to  myself,  and 
it's  good  practice  for  him.  I  think  he 
reads  very  badly  in  church,  don't  you  %    I've 

told  him  so Ob,  is  it  lunch-time  f " 

as  the  Yicai  said,  with  a  sort  of  gasp : 

*' Smith,  there's  a  note  at  your  rooms 
from  me;  Lily,  it  is  one  o'clock,"  and 
strode  indoors  forthwith. 


WILFUL  WASTE. 

That  "  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want^" 
is  an  old  tried  proverb ;  and  equally  true 
it  is  that  '<a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  Tet,  as  if  we  were  a  nation 
of  fools,  we  English  are  going  dead  against 
both.  Take  the  latter  first.  There^s  the 
strike,  which  has  cost  the  dock  companies 
they  say  two  millions,  besides  what  it  has 
cost  every  family  among  the  strikers.  But^ 
worse  than  this,  because  less  notorious,  is 
the  yearly  loss,  through  the  want  of 
patriotism  of  our  workers.  The  Whole- 
sale Co-operative  Societies,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Manchester,  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly. Their  yearly  sales  in  England 
alone — and  they  have  branches  in  Scotland 
— ^amount  to  nearly  six  millions,  of  which 
three-fourths  are  for  provisions.  Tet  of 
this^  they  spend  a  million  and  a  half  on 
foreign  produce.  Their  buyers  go  to 
Denmark,  Germany,  America,  everywhere, 
for  what,  with  a  little  management  might 
be  produced  better,  and  more  cheaply,  at 
home.  There's  the  rub— the  little  manage- 
ment. Who  is  to  give  it  1  The  foundry- 
man  can't  be  expected  to,  nor  the  mill- 
hand,  nor  the  miner.  He  has  enough 
to  do  to  make  his  Co-operative  Society  a 
success.  A  success  many  of  them  are. 
Last  year  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
several  co-operative  societies  declared  so 
large  an  unused  balance  that  they  carried 
a  resolution  to  start  a  cheese-factory  in 
America,  so  as  to  get  their  cheese  without 
the  middleman..  It  was  only  by  great 
persuasion,  and  after  a  regular  outc^  in 
the  local  papers,  that  they  were  persuaded 
to  compromise,  and  to  found  their  factory  in 
Canada,  instead  of  in  the  States.  Here  was 
want  of  patriotism  with  a  vengeance. 
Thousands  of  English  acres  going  out  of 
cultivation;  landlords  taking  to  game- 
breeding  as  a  business,  because  tenants 
can't  be  had  at  any  rent;  tenants  stinting 
the  land  of  the  needful  labour,  so  that  in 
"high-farming  counties"  you  find  fields  of 


thistles  and  ragwort,  such  as  you  look  for 
in  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  poor 
Hodge,  for  lack  of  employment,  swarming 
into  the  already  over-full  country  towns,  or 
making  his  way  to  unhealthy  Queensland, 
the  only  colony  that  will  assbt  his  passage. 
All  this;  and  yet  the  *< artisan  capitalist" 
goes  abroad  for  his  cheese  and  batter 
and  butcher's-meati  forgetting  that^  though 
he  gains  just  now  perhaps  a  penny  in  the 
pound  by  so  doing,  he  stands  to  lose  ten 
times  more  than  that  in  the  near  future, 
because  every  guinea  that  he  spends  abroad 
diminishes  labourer's,  farmer's,  aye,  land- 
lord's, power  of  purchasing  what  he  makes ; 
and  must  soon,  therefore,  circumscribe  his 
market 

No  doubt,  at  bottom,  the  fault  is  with 
the  farmer.  It  is  just  the  case  of  the 
Co-operative  Stores  over  again.  If  the 
London  shopkeepers  had  listened  to 
reason,  the  Stores  would  never  have  been 
started.  But,  despite  all  warnings,  the 
urban  and  suburban  retailers  would  keep 
up  the  old  credit  prices.  And  now  more 
than  haU  their  custom  is  gone ;  and,  alas, 
their  stubbornness  has  half-ruined  the 
country  shopkeeper,  who  can't  help 
charging  a  little  more  than  "My  Lady," 
or  the  parson's  or  doctor's  wife  gives  at 
the  Stores,  and  without  whom  country 
life  would  be  at  a  standstill,  seeing  that 
two-thirds  of  the  labourers  in  the  parish 
are  in  his  debt.  So  the  farmer  has  been 
content  that  English  com,  and  even 
English  meat,  and  butter,  and  cheese, 
should  be  beaten  out  of  the  market  in  oar 
great  manufacturing  centres  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  foreign  article ;  and  yet^ 
strangest  thing  of  all,  the  farmer  did  not 
get  after  all  the  high  prices  that  English 
articles  used  to  command.  He  has  been, 
all  round,  the  dupe  of  the  middlemen:  of 
miller  and  com  -  factor,  of  grazier  and 
butcher.  What  the  co-operative  artisans 
should  have  done — ^had  their  wisdom  and 
their  patriotism  been  equal  to  their  faculty 
for  making  bargains — is  to  have  put  pres- 
sure on  the  farmers.  "  We  mean  to  have 
our  meat  at  the  American  price,"  they 
should  have  said ;  "  and  we  are  sure  that, 
with  proper  management  you  can  afford  to 
sell  it  to  us  as  cheap  as  they  da"  So  he 
could,  as  Mr.  Tallerman,  famous  for  tinned 
meat,  magnanimously  explains  in  his  book 
on  "  Agricultural  Distress."  The  secret  is, 
for  farmers  to  combine  and  slaughter  their 
beasts  themselves,  instead  of  having  to 
"  smk  the  offal,"  and  thereby  lose  at  least 
a  fifth  of  the  valua 
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It  aeemB  simple  enough;  the  difficalty 
is  how  to  get  it  done.  The  farmers,  seem- 
ingly, cannot  combine.  A  few  did  open  a 
little  store  in  London ;  but  the  thjng  mast 
be  taken  in  hand  at  a  dozen  centres,  and 
there  you  most  have  proper  cattle  lairs 
and  slaughter  -  houses,  such  as  those  at 
Barrow-in-Eomess. 

Paris  owed  to  the  first  Napoleon  the 
suppression  of  private  slaughter-houses 
and  the  setting  up  of  five  ''abattoirs" — ^just 
lately  concentrated  into  one^  in  which  no- 
thing is  lost)  and  everything  is  utilised  at 
once. 

Under  our  system,  the  farmer  sells  a 
whole  live  beast  to  the  dealer  at  the  price 
which  it  is  supposed  its  two  sides  will  weigh 
after  killing ;  all  the  rest  he  has  to  throw 
in  gratis.  The  butcher  loses,  too,  for  he 
has  to  bay  the  whole  beast,  when,  per- 
haps, his  class  of  customers  only  take 
prime  joints,  when,  at  any  rate,  he  has  no 
use  for  horns,  and  hide,  and  fat,  and 
tripa 

Who  does  not  know  what  a  wretchedly 
fonl  place  a  country  butcher's  slaughter- 
house usually  is,  and  what  waste  goes  on 
there,  from  the  blood,  which  has  many 
uses,  to  the  fat,  which  regraters  buy  up— 
often  after  it  has  got  quite  stale — and  ex- 
port to  Holland  at  twopence  a  pound, 
whence  it  comes  back  to  us  as  margarine, 
and  is  sold  for  eightpence  f  That  is  the 
mischief.  At  all  our  multitudinous  little 
slaughter-houses  things  wait  about  till  they 
are  more  than  half  spoiled.  This  makes 
the  difference  between  the  vile,  leathery 
garbage,  called  tripe,  which  you  see  dished 
np  in  frowsy  little  shops  in  the  dreary 
back  streets  of  our  big  towns,  and  the  ap- 
petising **  tripe  de  Caen,"  a  staple  Parisian 
dainty.  Go  over  an  '*  abattoir/'  and  note 
howeverything  is  cleansed  and  prepared  and 
made  the  most  of  at  once ;  and  then  watch  a 
Northern  railway,  bringing  to  some  Lanca- 
shire town,  its  morning  load  of  bullocks' 
paunches,  gathered  from  half  a  hundred 
slaughterhouses.  They  have  been  emptied) 
Tes;  and  that's  alL  They  are  lying  in 
filth;  the  stench  from  them  is  enough  to 
make  yoa  abjure  tripe  for  all  the  rest  of 
your  days. 

Here  is  waste  at  both  ends.  The  farmer 
loses,  Mr.  Tallerman  calculates,  nearly 
three  pounds  sterling  on  every  beast  he  sells, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  five  millions — 
that  is,  nearly  the  cost  of  all  the  meat  that 
we  import— on  all  the  cattle  sent  to  market 
He,  poor  man,  cannot  recoup  himself,  ex- 
cept by  standing  out  for  yet  more  reduc- 


tion in  rent,  and  by  employing  even  less 
labour  than  he  now  does.  The  butcher 
loses,  too.  He  has  to  sell,  for  next  to 
nothing,  the  inferior  pieces  to  the  East- 
Enders  or  Glare-Marketers,  who  display 
them  in  uninviting  morsels  under  their 
flaring  gas-lights,  and  tempt  passing  buyers 
with  their  monotonous  chant  of  "Buy, 
buy;  buy,  buy."  He,  of  course,  rights 
himself  by  charging  more  for  what  he  does 
sell ;  but  the  miscMef  remuns,  and  is  just 
this  :  so  much  produce  is  wasted,  and  no 
one  profits  but  the  salesman,  whom  we 
could  all  so  well  do  without. 

In  America  they  do  things  as  neatly 
and  economically  as  in  France.  Pickled 
tripe,  brawn,  and  half-a-dozen  other  tinned 
luxuries  are  the  outcome  of  that "  offal " 
which  we  leave  till  it  gets  half  spoiled. 
You  know  the  country  proverb  about  the 
pig  :  "  Not  a  bit  of  him  is  wasted."  Why  1 
because  Hodge  takes  care  of  that.  His 
rent-payer  is  killed  under  his  own  eyes. 
He  does  not  "  sink  the  offal."  Neighbours, 
when  they  hear  the  well-known  squeal,  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  this  "  offaL"  And 
when  the  parson's  pig  is  killed,  his  cook 
makes  up  half-a-dozen  dishes  of  "meat," 
which  go  to  the  maimed  or  the  widows. 

The  farmer  is  at  another  disadvantage. 
His  beasts  generally  have  to  make  a  journey 
which  lessens  both  weight  and  quality. 
Knowing  men,  like  Professor  Gamgee,  calcu- 
late the  loss  at  eight  pounds  a  day  on  a  quiet 
road — that  is,  in  five  days  forty  pounds  of 
the  best  meat;  while  on  the  rail  from  Aber- 
deen to  London  the  loss  is  five  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  weight.  And  it  is  not  the 
bones,  and  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  sinews 
that  shrink,  but  the  nourishing  parts. 
To  a  well-fed  bullock,  nursed  in  its  stall 
like  a  baby  in  the  cradle,  sheltered  from 
fierce  sun,  jealously  guarded  from  noises  of 
all  kinds,  the  journey  to  the  cattle-market 
must  be  the  worst  of  torments.  The  hooting 
and  howling,  the  thirst  caused  by  fright ;  no 
wonder  Scotch-killed  beef  brings,  as  a  rule, 
twopence  a  stone — ^that is,  afarthing  a  pound 
— more  in  the  Oentral  Meat  Market  than 
the  same  beef  killed  in  London.  The  Irish 
beasts  have  the  worst  time  of  all.  Have 
you  ever  travelled  across  in  a  cattle- 
steamer,  and  seen  the  poor  things  in  a  gale  I 
— a  struggling  mass  of  horns,  and  tails, 
and  undulating  backs,  along  which  '*  Jack," 
when  a  rope  wants  hauling  in,  runs  as 
nimbly  as  if  he  was  on  the  main  deck. 
Things  are  so  bad— the  bruised  state  of  the 
beasts  when  they  arrive  makes  the  meat 
so   unsatisfactory  —  that  early  this   year 
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meeiiogs  of  dealers  were  held  at 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  memorialised  on  the  sub- 
ject. Bat  cattle  still  land  in  the  larger 
island  often  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent, 
worse  than  when  they  left  the  smaller 
one.  Bayers  secure  themselves  by  paying 
ten  per  cent,  less  for  Irish  beasts.  The 
only  way,  says  Mr.  Tallerman,  is  for  the 
Irish  to  kill  their  own  cattle^  and  send  the 
meat  over  in  refrigerators.  The  farmer 
will  then  be  able  to  pay  a  better  rent,  for 
he  will  get  the  worth  of  his  beast;  and 
many  industries  —  tanning,  boot-making, 
eta — ^which  once  throve  in  Ireland,  will 
have  a  chance  of  reviving. 

Of  all ''  Irish  ideas,"  the  most  ridiculous 
is  that  they,  with  the  best  pastures  in  the 
world — in  Limerick  and  Tipperary — should 
send  over  their  lean  stock  instead  of  fatten- 
ing it  themselves.  The  whole  plan  is 
ruinous.  At  the  worst  of  the  bad  time, 
when  "  horn  "  was  down  as  low  as  "  com  " 
— instead  of  one  being  up,  as  used  to  be  in 
the  old  days — I  have  known  "lean  Irish 
stock,"  which  had  tramped  right  across 
England,  sold  in  a  little  Norfolk  town  for 
less  than  it  had  cost  to  bring  them  there. 
Even  in  the  hottest  weather,  the  freezing- 
chamber,  properly  managed,  u  a  complete 
safeguard. 

What  is  the  use  of  living  on  the  vei^e 
of  the  twentieth  century,  when  farmers 
still  do  as  they  used  to  do  in  Charles  the 
Second's  time  1  The  worst  of  Irish  tyrants 
is  the  *'salesmaster."  He  fiercely  opposes 
every  move  in  the  right  direction,  because 
he  lives,  and  buys  land,  and  sets  up  for  a 
"  jmtleman  intirely  "  on  what  he  robs  from 
the  farmer.  A  notable  case  of  this  occurred 
lately  in  Dublin.  The  Corporation  erected 
on  the  city  boundary  excellent  abattoirs. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  just  outside  it,  in- 
stead of  inside ;  therefore,  the  butchers  re- 
fuse to  use  them,  and  cannot  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  because  the  bye-laws  do  not  ex- 
tend an  inch  beyond  the  boundary  line. 
Vested  interests,  and  those  of  very  modern 
growth,  are  at  least  as  strong  in  London 
as  in  BubUn.  Not  long  ago  an  Essex,  or 
Surrey,  or  Middlesex  farmer  could  bring 
up  hia  meat  and  sell  it  himself,  his  wife 
coming  with  him  and  bringing  her  poultry 
or  butter.  Now  everything  must  be  done 
through  a  salesman.  The  Corporation  has 
actually  leased  all  the  shops  in  the  Central 
Meat  Market  to  dealers,  to  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  the  producers  or  their  agents. 
These  **  Bummarees/'  as  they  are  called, 
who  number  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  in 


the  Meat  Market^  and    fifty-six   in  the 
Poultry  Market,  get  little  or  no  meat  from 
the  farmers  direct,  but  are  mostly  carcase- 
butchers,  who  buy  live  stock  at  Islington, 
slaughter  it,  and  then  sell  at  the  Central 
Their  minimuin  commission  is  two  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  and  the  value  of  last  year's 
sales  having  exceeded  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions,    this    amounts    to    over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  the  producer  is  mulcted,  the  other 
gains  of  the  dealers  making  the  sum  up  to 
at  least  a  million  sterling — ^a  large  sum  for 
the  struggling  meat-grower  to  lose  in  only 
one  of  uie  many  departments  which  come 
between  him  and  the  consumer.    Nor  have 
consumers  any  freer  access  to  the  Central 
Market    than     producers.       Except  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  when  there  is  a  lot  of 
deteriorated  meat  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
when  some  of  "the  two  hundred  and  ten" 
deign  to  sublet  their  stands,  the  public  are 
strictly  shut  out    And  yet  the  "Central" 
was  meant  to  be  a  market,  that  is,  a 
place  set  apart  for  public  convenience,  the 
tolls  from  which  should  be  just  enongh 
to  keep  it   in  decent    order.     Ton  try 
to  sell  your  nice  little   pigs,  jast  proper 
London  we^'ght,  and  not  too  fat.    I  tried 
once,  and  what  with  commission  and  ex- 
penses, I  found  I  got  about  two  pence 
a   stone    less    than   I    could   have  sold 
them   for  in  the  village.    There  are  too 
many  middlemen,  and  they  make  too  good 
a  tiling  of  it.    They  are  as  bad  as  the 
regraters,  against  whom  our  grandfathers 
used  to  rail  when  com  was  dear.    "Live 
and  let  live"  is  a  good  motto;  but  these 
fellows  live  so  well  that  the  farmer  goes 
bankrupt,  and  the  public  has  to  pay  more 
than  a  fair  price ;  and  the  amount  of  waste, 
over  and  above  the  money  loss,  is  enough 
to  make  farming  pay,  instead  of  being  a 
losing  game,  if  the  farmer  could  get  it 
What  is  to  be  done)    The  ''agricultural 
interest "   has   to   be   considered.    If  wo 
ruin  the  farmer,   we   ruin  Hodge  along 
with    him;    and    a    country    that  de- 
pends on  the  foreigner  for  its  food  supply 
is,  even  in  these  days  of    steam,  in  a 
bad  way.     Besides,  you  must  pay  for  yoor 
imported  food;  and  every  year  the  mann- 
facturing  competition  becomes  keener,  and 
the  protection,  against  us  Qaixotic  free- 
traders, more  rigorous.    Mr.  Tallerman's 
plan  is  virtual  Protection  without  Act  of 
Parliament    To  the  buyers  he  says : 

"  You  spend  thirty-four  millions  on  food. 
You  have  every  right  to  do  the  best  for 
yourselves— to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
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I  don't  want  yon  to  give  a  penny  more  for 
a  thin^  becaase  it's  English  grown,  unless 
it's  plionly  seen  to  be  a  penny  better.  All 
I  say  isy  look  at  home,  and  see  if,  by 
patting  pressure  on  the  right  people,  by 
squeezing  out  the  middleman,  or  at  least 
by  giving  him  rather  less  free  play  than  he 
now  has,  you  cannot  get  things  here  cheaper 
than  you  can  abroad.  Take  your  time; 
consider  well ;  for,  if  you  go  on  as  you're 
going,  you'll  just  deprive  labourer  and 
farmer  and  landlord  of  their  'purchasing 
power ; '  and  they,  you  know,  are  after  aU 
your  best  customers." 

To  the  farmers  he  says : 

''  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  your 
fathers  made  money  when  the  price  of 
stock  was  low,  while  you  were  losing 
during  all  those  golden  years  when  it  was 
high.  I  know  :  the  rinderpest,  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  such  like,  partly 
due  to  your  own  mania  for  overfeeding. 
Really  prime  beasts  are  sadly  few  com- 
pared with  the  population;  and  inferior 
qualities  you  are  forced  to  'sell  for  any- 
thing '  now  so  much  comes  in  from  abroad. 
Well,  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  grow 
the  best  of  meat,  and  combine  so  as  to 
get  it  killed  for  you  instead  of  'sinking  the 
offaL'  Moreover,  let  each  butcher  buy  just 
what  he  want&  Some  will  buy  only  prime 
joints ;  some,  all  sorts.  But  each,  not 
having  to  buy  what  he  doesn't  want,  will  be 
able  to  give  more  for  what  he  does.  Use 
up  your  tripe  and  such  like  while  it  is 
good.  Do  not  send  it  a  long  journey 
to  get  half  spoiled  and  then  made  un- 
wholesome by  being  set  right  again 
with  chemicals.  Make  your  own  mar- 
gariae ;  do  not  let  the  Dutch  do  it,  at  a 
loss  to  the  British  nation  of  sixpence  per 
pound.  And  did  you  never  hear  of  what 
the  Yankees  call  'small  goods' — sausages, 
collared  head,  dressed  beef  1  Out  of  eveiy 
animal  you  can,  if  you  work  while  it  is 
fresh,  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  these  things,  and  can  then  well  afford 
to  sell  them  at  half  what  they  cost  in 
American  or  Australian  tins." 

But  all  this,  of  course,  means  co-opera- 
tion, that  is,  working  together.  In  every 
district  the  farmers  must  set  up  something 
like  what  has  been  started  at  Barrow,  the 
big  new  town — mostly  due  to  one  man's 
enterprise,  as  Fleetwood  was  to  Mr. 
Wiutworth's — which  has  grown  up  near  the 
ndns  of  famous  old  Farness  abbey.  And  in 
many  districts  tinning  will  be  needless; 
there  will  be  a  demand  for '"  small  goods  " 
as  fast  as  they  are  made. 


Children's  dinners,  too,  have  become  an 
educational  fact.  In  some  places,  half-a- 
dozen  societies  are  providing  them  free,  or 
under  cost  price.  These  must  combine.  Why 
not  f  There  will  be  fewer  secretaries,  one 
'*  staff"  instead  of  half-adozen,  that  is,  less 
subscription  money  spent  in  salaries.  If 
they  combine  and  deal  first-hand  with  the 
local  farmers'  abattoir,  we  may  say,  Q  K  F., 
as  Euclid  does,  *'what  was  required  is 
done;"  everything  will  come  right  for 
everybody.  The  "made  goods"  will  be 
taken  up  at  once,  the  marbled  fat  and  lean 
pieces,  minced  with  rice  or  lentil?,  will 
make  the  Inost  appetising  of  dishes.  The 
farmer  will  get  a  good  price  for  all  he 
now  "  sinks  "  into  the  dealer's  pocket,  and 
the  poor,  little,  undeveloped  town  chUd 
will  grow  up  into  something  like  what  an 
English  child  ought  to  be;  aje,  and  an 
Irish  chUd,  too.  For  Ireland  suffers  far 
worse  than  England  from  the  present 
system. 

I  (ay  a  shilling  a  pound  for  the  best 
Limerick  ham.  It  is  as  good  as  the  world 
can  produce ;  and  I  bless  Messrs.  Mathe- 
son  for  so  bravely  keeping  up  the  trade 
begun  by  Mr.  Eussell,  the  Cumberland 
man,  who  took  his  energy  to  Ireland.  But 
I  can  well  understand  Pat  cursing  the 
Saxon  when,  judging  by  what  he  gets  out 
of  the  bargain,  he  fancies  I  only  pay  seven- 
pence  instead  of  a  shilling.  The  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  these :  Ireland  is  a 
food-producing  country ;  the  Irish  farmer 
has  for  some  time  been  getting  ruinously 
low  prices,  and  he  has  laid  the  fault  on  the 
English  purchaser,  whereas  the  real  sinner 
is  the  middleman,  whether  grazier  or  sales- 
master.  Let  Ireland  kill  her  own  beasts,  and 
send  over  the  best  joints  in  cool  chambers, 
using  up  the  small  goods  '*  to  feed  her  own 
sadly  underfed  people,"  and  then  two  good 
results  will  be  attained  :  less  political 
"  gas  "  of  an  explosive  character  will  be  let 
loose  in  the  sister  isle,  and  less  whisky — for 
which  an  empty  stomach  acquires  a  craving 
— will  be  drunk. 

There  is  sense  in  all  this;  and,  seeing 
the  yearly  meat-crop  brings  in  seventy 
millions  to  the  salesmen,  and  to  the  butcher 
nearly  ninety  millions — ^is,  in  fact,  far  the 
richest  of  our  crops  —  it  is  worth  the 
farmer's  while  to  see  if  he  cannot  manage 
to  live  by  all  this  outlay.  He  must  be  a 
farmer  of  the  new  and  improved  kind,  not 
one  who  is  chiefly  intent  on  himself  lading 
on  flesh,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  proverb, 
"who  feeds  fat  oxen  should  himself  be 
fat."    Not  a  man  who  is  content  to  sit  for 
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hoon  after  Ub  dinner  at  the  "  ordinary/' 
smoking  a  *' ehnrchwarden,"  soiling  in 
strong  Uqaora,  and  dropping  now  and  then 
a  solemn  word  of  little  meaning;  bat 
qaiok-eyedi  restless,  all  agog  for  new  im- 
provements. Such  men  will  find  that 
farming  still  pays  if  common  sense  is  al- 
lowed a  voice  in  the  arrangements.  And 
as  soon  as  the  farmers  have  fonnd  that  oat| 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  porchaser 
more  than  half-way,  and  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  need  not  go  abroad  for  what  he  can 
get  as  cheap,  and  much  better,  at  home. 
Farmers  have  been  slow  to  recognise  that — 
now  we  have  ocean  steamers,  and  freezing- 
chambers,  and  all  that — the  old  ''  take  it, 
or  leave  it ;  you'll  get  nothing  else  "  plan 
is  oat  of  date.  They  most  ''meet  the 
times/'' like  other  people. 

Look  at  batter.  London  and  the  big 
towns  nsed  to  be  thankful  for  anything 
they  coald  get— "Welsh  pail/'  "Cork 
barrel/'  "Clonmel  firkin,"  "Dorset "from 
a  dozen  English  counties;  all  unequal — 
often,  especially  in  the  English  butters,  a 
layer  of  sour  among  the  sweet;  all  in  heavy 
casks  which  had  a  dirty  look,  no  matter 
how  really  clean  they  might  be.  Now 
that  we  can  get  Danish  in  its  neat,  little 
white  barrels,  Brittany  in  its  dainty 
baskets,  etc.,  the  farmer  has  had  to  give  in, 
and  to  mind  his  churning,  and  to  start 
creameries  whereby  an  even  quality  of 
butter  is  ensured. 

Had  he  done  this  with  flour,  the  corn- 
lands  of  Essex  would  not  now  be  lying  un- 
tilled,  or  let  for  a  nominal  rent  I  saw  in 
Belfast  a  score  of  carts  distributing  to  the 
bakers  small  bags  of  American  flour. 
"Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "that's  how  we're 
ruined.  We  don't  say,  '  Keep  out  foreign 
wheat,'  but  we  do  say,  *Eeep  out  the 
foreign  -  manufactured  article.'  We  lose 
every  way.  They  get  the  bran,  which 
ought  to  help  feed  our  stock."  And  Ireland 
is  full  of  big  corn-mills  falling  to  ruin, 
which  might  have  been  busUy  at  work,  had 
the  Irish  farmer  taken  the  trouble  not  only 
to  get  his  com  ground,  but  to  send  it  out  in 
small  bags  to  suit  the  needs  of  customers. 
It  is  an  axiom  that,  "  the  smaller  are  your 
packages,  the  less  need  of  middlemen  to 
distribute  them."  Tlds  holds  of  meat,  as 
well  as  of  wheat. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  Mr.  Tallerman's 
scheme  would  make  the  farmer  an  inde- 
pendent man  instead  of  being  the  slave  of 
his  miller  and  his  banker.  It  would  enable 
the  artisan  to  feed  himaelf  and  his  children 
with  xQally  nourishing  food  at  less  than 


the  red  herring  and  "scrag  end"  of 
meat  now  costs.  Above  all,  it  would  pre- 
vent that  waste  which  makes  everything 
dearer  without  doing  anybody  any  gooa 
And  it  may  be  done,  if  only  farmers  will 
combine ;  and  if  a  capitalist  here  and  there 
will  give  them  a  start.  We  send  our 
money  out  to  South  American  mines,  to 
Brazilian  tramways,  to  ventures  every- 
where, while  there  is  this  plain  call  to  keep 
money,  and  thereby  to  keep  production, 
more  within  the  four  comers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Gabth,  herself,  slept  beautifolly. 
She  rose  the  next  moming  prettier  than 
ever,  so  Aston  thought^  when  she  greeted 
him  at  breakfast  tima 

After  lunch,  he  took  her  round  tiie 
garden.  Near  the  mills  was  a  dight^ 
wooden  bridge,  consisting  of  a  plank  and  a 
railing,  spanning  the  river.  She  went  on 
it,  to  look  down  at  the  water,  as  it  came 
foaming  and  eddying  from  the  churning  of 
the  great  water-wheeL  These  wheek— 
with  their  mystery  of  silent  strength,  ttieir 
dark  suggestions  of  sucking  currents, 
their  treachery  of  tortured  waters  falling 
sullenly  from  the  slime-stained  bars  of  the 
great  wheel  which  had  caught  them  and 
ground  them  into  raging  foam,  only  wait- 
ing in  their  tum,  for  some  victim  to  batter 
and  bmise  out  of  all  shape,  in  revenge  for 
their  own  torture  —  had  a  deep  fascination 
for  her. 

•*  I  don't  exactly  know  why  they  inte- 
rest me,"  she  said,  resting  her  hand  on  the 
slight  rul  and  looking  down  at  the  swirl- 
ing,  seething  waters,  while  the  roar  of  the 
great  wheel  filled  her  ears.  "  They  remind 
me  somehow  of  fate.  Like  the  water  we 
go  hurrying  along,  only  to  be  caught  by 
that  relentless  wheel,  which  chums  for  a 
little  all  our  life  into  fear  and  dread,  and 
then  flmgs  us  off  to  take  up  our  own  coarse 
again,  and  get  along  as  best  we  can.  I 
always  wonder  if  the  water  ever  feels  quite 
the  sa^le  again." 

"  Probably  not,"  he  said,  looking  towards 
the  neat  wheel  too. 

**  And  then,  tiiey  always  remind  me  of 
ghosts"— ^a  laugh  taking  the  place  of  the 
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dreamiDg  tone.  ''Have  you  a  ghost  in 
thismiUr' 

"  We  have  two/'  he  replied,  with  much 
gravity. 

**  Oh,  that's  a  pity  1  Who  conld  respect 
two  ghoats  1  Yon  really  onght  to  have  got 
rid  of  one  at  least." 

Something  curious  came  into  his  eyes. 
Something  so  sad,  so  hopeless,  that  it 
startled  her;  but  as  she  looked  it  was 
gone.  He  turned  away  with  a  laugh  that 
sounded  natural  enough. 

**  I  am  glad  you  don't  approve  of  divided 
allegiance.  One  ghost  is  quite  enough  for 
any  respectable  family." 

'<Do  tell  me  their  stories,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  It's  the  usual  thing :  boots  upon  the 
stairs,  and  gliding  white  forms,"  he  re- 
turned lightly,  having  reasons  of  his  own 
for  not  entering  into  details.  "How  do 
you  like  Eiverbridge  f " 

**  Oh,  very  much  1  "  with  womanly  de- 
termination to  ask  Miss  Eoss  all  about  the 
ghosts  at  onca  "It  is  the  sleepiest, 
funniest,  old  place  I  ever  saw.  Miss  Ross 
introduced  me  to  several  people  who- " 

"  Are  the  sleepiest,  funniest  people." 

«  Never  try  to  finish  a  sentence  for  any 
one — ^least  of  all  a  girl,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  I  was  certainly  not  going  to  call  them 
'  sleepy,' "  having  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  way  Biverbridge  had  taken  her  in 
generally.  She  felt  certain  that  not  a 
ribbon  of  her  dress,  not  a  flaw  in  her 
complexion,  had  escaped  notice.  "There 
was  one  dear  old  gentleman,  who  said  the 
prettiest  speeches  to  me  in  the  world; 
bat  then,  he  was  a  doctor,  so  I  am  afraid 
they  don't  count." 

''Dr.  Copland  1"  said  Aston,  a  sudden 
sense  of  discomfiture  again  touching  him  as 
she  spoke  of  Copland  as  a  '*dear  old 
gentleman."  Copland  was  only  a  few 
years  older  than  lumself .  But  he  recovered 
himseV,  and  felt  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
accept  the  position  unmoved.  He  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  being  the  eligible 
bachelor  of  the  place,  suitable,  apparently, 
in  the  Biverbridge  opinion,  for  the  age 
of  any  girl,  from  sixteen  upwards,  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten,  till  she  showed  him, 
with  such  frank,  uncompromising  truth, 
that  age  was  already  on  him. 

Miss  Garth  had  numerous  visitors  that 
afternoon.  The  aociety  of  Biverbridge 
was  eager  to  do  its  duty.  It  was  delighted 
at  any  change  or  excitement,  trifling 
aa  it  might  l^,  and  was  only  too  pleased 
to    call  on  Mr.  Aston's  ward.    Nearly  all 


those  who  had  heard  of  her  earlier  arrival 
came ;  and  Miss  Boss  and  she  had  quite  a 
lev6e.  The  society  was  provincial  in  the 
extreme }  but  it  was  very  civil,  and  even 
embarrassingly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
her  superior  position.  But  when  she 
came  to  analyse  it,  as  she  changed  her 
dress  for  dinner,  this  admiration  all  seemed 
to  rise  not  from  herself  as  being  herself, 
but  as  being  the  ward  of  Mr.  Aston  on  the 
Bridge. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Aston  is  a  great  deal 
thought  of  in  the  place,"  she  said,  reflec- 
tively, to  Miss  Boss,  as  they^  sat  working 
after  dinner,  while  Aston  smoked  his  pipe 
in  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  should  think  so.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  place. 
Everybody  likes  to  get  his  advice.  If 
anything  is  going  to  be  done — ^whether  it 
is  to  put  up  railings  round  a  well,  or  build 
a  wing  to  the  Infirmary — everybody  follows 
Brend's  lead.  He's  been  here  a  long  time, 
too,  you  see — ^twenty  years ;  and  the  life 
he  has  led,  so  upright  and  industrious, 
has  made  him  honoured  by  every  one." 

"And  now  I  want  to  hear  about  the 
ghosts." 

But  Miss  Boss  refused  to  tell  their 
stories. 

"  It  makes  Brend  so  angry.  He  says  it 
is  all  rubbish ;  and  I  promised  him  not  to 
tell  you  anything  about  them." 

Daisy  laughed,  and  dropped  the  subject 
But  perhaps  it  still  haunted  her.  For 
that  night  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  mind 
was  on  the  alert,  with  a  curious,  expectant 
excitement,  which  could  neither  have  been 
analysed  nor  accounted  for.  When  she  did 
fall  asleep  at  last,  it  was  a  strange,  troubled 
sleep,  through  which  ran  all  the  time  a 
sense  of  coining  danger.  Suddenly  she 
awoke^ — actively,  broadly  awake — and  sat 
up,  her  eyes  straining  themselves  into  the 
darkness,  her  ears  sharpened  to  hear  the 
faintest  sound  that  could  break  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  night  She  was  wait- 
ing for  something.  She  felt  it  in  her  whole 
being.  The  comiug  of  that  invisible,  pur- 
suing danger  which  had  followed  her 
through  her  dreams  into  waking  life. 

Ah !  it  had  come. 

Slowly,  wearily,  heavily  —  each  step  a 
protest  against,  and  yet  fuU  all  the  time, 
of  a  dres^fol  despair  of  the  fate  that  was 
driving  them  on — came  the  sound  of  feet 
on  the  staircase.  Her  ears,  strained 
till  they  would  have  heard  a  pin  fall, 
caught  the  sound  of  them  as  they 
passed  up  from  the  lowest  stair.-     They 
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mounted  slowly^  each  footfall  beating  out 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  that  dr^fal 
protest  against  the  power  driving  them. 

Up,  up.  They  had  reached  the  lower 
landing  which  divided  the  staircase,  one 
flight  branching  o£f  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  the  other  mounting  to  the  front, 
where  her  room  lay.  Were  they  coming 
her  way  1 

Yes!    Upl    Still  up! 

To  what  dreadful  shape  did  they  belong  1 
The  cold  drops  of  moisture  gathered  on 
her  brow ;  every  atom  of  colour  faded  from 
her  parted  lips ;  her  heart  beat  in  heavy, 
irregular  blows. 

Ah!  Heavens!  Would  no  one  stop 
those  dreadful  feetl  They  were  there! 
At  the  head  of  the  staircase  now.  They 
would  cross  the  landing.  Oh,  if  they 
should  come  and  find  her  there  alone — 
alone ! 

A  stifled,  inarticulate  cry  broke  from 
her  lips.  She  sprang  out  of  bed.  There 
was  no  sound  now.  No.  Because  they 
were  creeping  —  creeping  towards  her. 
With  one  wild  scream  she  dashed  at  the 
door,  and,  tearing  it  open,  ran  out  on  to 
the  landing.  There  was  jast  a  pale 
glimmering  of  moonshine  falling  through 
the  window.  Otherwise,  the  landing  was 
dark  and  empty.  Only  for  a  second. 
The  door  facing  her  at  the  other  side  of 
the  landing  opened.  Aston,  still  dressed, 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  had  heard 
the  scream. 

''Good  heavens!''  he  cried,  as  the 
slender,  white-robed  figure  ran  with  out- 
stretched hands  into  the  faint,  pale  moon- 
light.    "What  is  it  r' 

*'  Oh,  save  me !  Save  me  ! "  And  then 
with  one  stride  he  was  at  her  side,  and 
had  caught  her  as  she  fell  fainting  into 
his  arma 

CHAPTER  V. 

''It*s  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life ! " 

Miss  Garth,  sitting  up  in  bed,  eating  her 
breakfast,  next  morning,  looked  up  at  Miss 
Boss,  who  was  standing  by  her,  with  ejes 
in  which  wonder,  vexation,  shame,  and 
a  faint  lingering  of  superstitious  dread, 
mingled. 

"I'm  always  dreadfully  frightened  of 
ghosts.  At  least,  I  ehould  be  if  I  met 
one;  but  what  possessed  me  to  get  into 
such  a  mad  fright  about  those  steps,  last 
night,  I  can't  think  ! " 

"  And  it  was  only  Brend  coming  up  to 
his  room,"  Miss  Eoss  said,  with  a  laugh ; 


but  she  looked  a  little  curiously  at  the 
girl,  as  if  she,  too,  wondered  what  conld 
possibly  have  disturbed  her  sa 

Miss  Garth  flushed  scarlet. 

"He  must  think  me  a  dreadful  little 
fool,"  she  said,  stirring  the  cream  mto  her 
tea. 

"No,  he  doesn't  He's  very  unhappy 
about  your  having  such  a  fright.  He  sat 
up  later  tiban  usual  last  night.  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  He  doesn't  take  half 
enough  rest  But,  sometimes,  he  can't 
sleep,  when  he  gets  one  of  those  moods 
on." 

"What  moods r' 

"  Oh,-  it's  his  liver,"  said  Miss  Robs, 
cheerfully,  sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 
"  I  know  what  that  is.  It  takes  you  all 
sorts  of  ways.  And  his  way  is  this  gloomy 
sort  of  fit,  ai^d  an  impossibility  to  sleep. 
No  one  knows  what  I  sufier  with  mine, 
too ;  but  I  never  say  anything  about  it." 

Miss  Garth,  slowly  crumbling  a  piece  of 
toast,  was  too  absent-minded  to  sympathise. 

"  But  it  was  odd,"  she  said,  abrnptly, 
looking  up  with  grave,  questioning  eyes. 
"Why  should  I  have  been  so  terrified t 
I  can't  describe  what  I  felt.  Once  before, 
while  I  was  undressing,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  stealthy  step  outside  my  door ;  but  when 
I  listened,  there  was  nothing — and " 

"  Of  course,  that  was  it,"  said  Miss  Ross, 
hurriedly ;  "  you  remembered  that  in  your 
dreams,  and " 

"Oh  yes!"  impatiently.  "I  ha^« 
thought  of  all  that.  But  even  that  doesn't 
account  for  my  fear.  It  was  very  ridicoloos; 
but  I  was  afraid.     Oh,  so  afraid ! " 

And  an  involuntary  shiver  moved  her. 

"  My  dear  Daisy,  eat  your  breakfast" 

"I  really  do  believe  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,"  not  paying  any  attention  to 
the  entreaty.  Then,  with  a  little  half- 
shamed  laugh,  "  Was  it  anythmg  to  do 
with  your  ghofct,  do  you  think  1  Do  tell 
me  the  story." 

And  Daisy  was  so  coaxing,  so  pleading, 
that  Miss  Eoss  finally  yielded  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  ate  her  breakfast.         ,  ^ 

"  There  is  rather  a  funny  thing  about  it, 
she  said,  really  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
teUing  the  story,  in  spite  of  Aston's  dis- 
approval "The  ghost  is  never Been--at 
least  in  the  house ;  but  it  is  always  heard. 
There  is  a  noise  as  if  some  one  were  walk- 
ing up  the  stairs :  heavy,  dragging  foot- 
steps, as  if  the  person  coming  up  were  very 
weary.  It  was  really  very  curioos  your 
fancying  all  those  things  about  Brend s 
footsteps  last  night" 
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''  Very,"  with  a  slight  shiver,  which  she 
hastily  tried  to  hide  by  taking  a  mouthfnl 
of  toast  Though  every  hour  was  lessening 
the  efiPect  of  Uie  night's  fright,  so  terribly 
real  had  been  the  horror  of  those  footsteps 
that,  even  this  morning,  she  could  not 
forget 

"It  was  Mr.  Aston's  great-grandfather 
who  first  bought  this  house.  There  were 
no  mills  then.  The  next  Aston  started 
them.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he  came 
here,  and  had  one  son,  a  little  boy  of  two. 
They  say  his  wife  was  rich,  and  that  he 
had  run  away  with  her.  She  died  soon 
after  they  came  here,  giving  birth  to 
another  son.  Mr.  Aston  became  quite 
wrapped  up  in  the  two  boys ;  but  he  was 
fondest  of  the  youngest  He  grew  fonder 
of  him  every  day,  and,  at  last  was  often 
uDJost  to  the  elder  boy.  James,  the  elder, 
was  always  steady;  but  Anthony,  as  every 
one  expected,  turned  out  wild.  He  got 
80  bad,  that,  at  last,  even  his  father  could 
believe  in  him  no  more,  and  forbade  him 
to  come  to  the  house. 

'^  But  he  broke  his  heart  over  doing  it, 
and  died  soon  idEter.  He  was  only  abput 
fifty.  James  came  into  the  money,  and 
buut  the  mills,  and  grew  richer.  He  never 
had  had  any  patience  with  Anthony's  wild 
doings,  and  now  they  quarrelled  perpetually. 
James  refused  to  help  him,  as  he  had 
promised  his  father,  and  one  day  they  had 
a  fearful  quarrel,  in  which  Anthony  killed 
James.  James  hadn't  been  married  quite 
a  year  tiien.  The  murder  was  never 
proved.  They  had  been  heard  quarrelling 
while  tiiie  market  was  going  on  at  Fairbum 
— ^a  place  about  ten  mUes  from  here.  The 
next  morning,  James  was  found  Ijing  dead 
in  a  ditch  between  this  and  Fairbum. 
They  did  not  tell  the  wife  he  had  not  come 
home  that  night,  as  they  were  afraid  it 
might  frighten  her  in  her  state  of  health. 
But  strangely  enough— of  course,  it  was 
only  her  fancy — she  had  heard,  during  the 
night,  the  sound  of  steps  coming  upstairs 
— heavy,  weary  steps.  She  thought  it 
was  her  husband,  and  that,  because  he 
was  late,  he  did  not  come  in  to  see  her. 
She  had  been  very  ill,  and  her  mother 
was  sleeping  in  Uie  room  with  her.  Her 
motherboard  nothing ;  but  in  the  morning 
the  wife  remarked  on  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  on  which  James  returned,  and  also 
added  that  he  walked  as  if  he  had  been 
very  tired.  The  mother  went  to  see  if  he 
had  come  in  after  all.  But  the  room  was 
empty.  An  hour  or  two  later  they  brought 
the  news  of  his  death.     His  son  was  bom 


the  next  day,  and  the  poor  mother  died. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  news 
from  her.  The  shock  killed  her.  Anthony 
was  tried  for  the  murder,  but  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence.  He  took  to  drinking 
more  wildly  than  ever,  and  one  day  dis- 
appeared, and  no  one  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
him  again.  His  uncle  looked  after  the 
mUls  till  James's  son,  Stephen,  was  old 
enough  to  manage  them  himself.  He 
married,  and  had  two  sons,  but  they  both 
died;  and  at  his  death  he  left  the  mills 
and  house  to  Brend,  who  was  only  a 
distant  connection." 

<' But  the  ghosts)" 

"Well,  they  do  say  that,  ever  since 
James  Aston's  death,  those  steps  are  still 
heard  sometimes  on  the  stairs;  but  no- 
thing has  ever  been  seen." 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard  them  f " 

"If  No!  But  some  people  declare 
they  have ;  and,  it  is  a  funny  thing,  they 
are  always  heard  before  some  misfortune 
comes  to  the  house.  At  leasts  so  they 
say." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  heard  them ! " 

"What  nonsense!  You  heard  Brend 

Besides,  the  business  is  very  flourishing, 
and  Brend  is  in  very  good  health,  except 
his  rheumatism;  and,  of  course,  he  isn't 
as  young  as  he  was." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  could  brins  him 
misfortune,  do  you  f "  asked  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing, the  superstitious  fear  vanishing.  "  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  a  bother." 

"You  won't  be  a  bother,"  said  Miss 
Boss,  looking  at  her  a  little  oddly,  and 
thinking  how  wonderfully  pretty  she 
was. 

"But  the  other  ghost)" 

"Oh,  that's  not  a  pleasant  story.  It 
was  a  poor,  miserable  girL  All  the  more 
dreadful  because  James  was  supposed  to 
be  so  good.  The  poor  creature  came  here 
the  night  after  he  was  murdered,  and  flung 
herself  o£f  that  wooden  bridge,  just  in 
front  of  the  mills.  They  say  that  when 
James's  feet  are  heard  in  the  house,  she  is 
always  to  be  seen  on  the  bridge ;  and  that 
she  comes  to  try  and  meet  him.  It  was  a 
wild  winter  night,  and  the  river  was 
swollen,  and  her  body  was  found  two  days 
later,  a  good  distance  down  the  bank.  No 
one  till  then  knew  anything  about  it,  and 
every  one  was  dreadfully  shocked.  The 
mother  came  to  Biverbridge  the  day  she 
was  found  to  look  after  her,  as  she  had 
disappeared  from  home  a  few  days  before. 
The  mother  told  everything ;  but  she  said 
the  girl  had  always  declared  that  James 
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had  married  her.  They  lived  a  loDg  way 
from  here.  It  seems  as  if  she  had  come  to 
look  after  James,  and  that  then,  for  the 
first  time,  found  oat  that  he  had  a  wife. 
That,  and  the  fact  of  his  murder,  I  suppose, 
happening  all  at  once,  turned  her  brain, 
and  she  drowned  herself.  Of  course,  the 
story  of  the  marriage  was  ridiculous.  If  it 
had  been  tme^  she  would  have,  according 
to  the  girl's  mother,  been  married  to 
James  before  he  married  his  real  wife." 

"  Then  the  last  would  not  have  been  his 
wifeatalM" 

*'  No.  And  Stephen  would  not  have  in- 
herited the  property,  for  his  father  died 
without  a  will.  But,  of  course,  it  was  all 
a  cock-and-bull  story,  got  up  between  that 
poor,  wretched  girl  and  her  mother.  And 
James  ought  to  have  known  better." 

"  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  true,  Anthony 
Aston  would  have  been  able  to  claim  the 
property  instead  of  his  nephew  Stephen  1 " 

"  It  was  a  good  thing  he  couldn't.  He 
was  a  good-for-nothing." 

"  I  know  an  Anthony,"  said  Daisy,  with 
thoughtful  irrelevance,  while  her  eyes 
seemed  to  grow  prettier  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy  sweetness.  *'He  was  a  friend  of 
ours  in  Australia,  and  he  has  been  staying 
in  Germany  during  the  last  two  years." 

The  change  of  conversation  was  rather  a 
relief  to  Miss  Boss,  for  she  was  beginning 
to  remember  that  Brend  could  be  very  un- 
pleasant if  disobeyed,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing  Daisy's  thoughts  had  drifted  to 
another  subject  than  the  Bridge  House 
ghosts.  It  was  a  gruesome  idea,  that  of 
the  drowned  girl  always  retumbg  to  wait 
for  the  steps  of  her  false  lover;  and  as 
Daisy  was  so  very  fanciful  she  might  have 
more  frights  if  she  dwelt  too  much  on  it 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Daisy  Garth  had  been  nearly  two 
months  in  Biverbridge.  She  had  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  it  was 
now  the  end  of  January. 

Miss  Boss  performed  her  offices  of  cha- 
peron and  companion  with  kindly  tact,  and 
was  always  ready  to  flmg  herself  in  the 
breaches  which  occasionally  opened  between 
Brend  Aston  and  his  ward.  For,  sometimes, 
thegirl,'sefzed  apparently  with  a  mischievous 
provoking  spirit,  would  attack  him  with  a 
bright  audacity,  defying  his  authority, 
mocking  at  his  remonstrances,  and  often 
treating  him  more  like  a  troublesome  boy 
than  a  grave,  elderly  guardian,  to  whom 
respect  was  due. 


Aston,  under  these  moods,  always  grew 
cold  and  stem,  and  Miss  Boss,  fearing  he 
was  angry,  would  do  her  best  to  make 
matters  straight  between  them  again. 
Whether  she  really  succeeded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  others,  she  did  not  know.  She 
always  succeeded  to  her  own,  for  no  open 
rupture  ever  came  between  the  two. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  little  explosions 
between  guardian  and  ward — when  the 
flash  and  the  retort  were  vH  on  Daisy's 
side,  for  Aston  himself  was  never  any- 
thing but  sternly  laconic — that  she  told 
Daisy  she  really  ought  to  apologise. 

"  Ton  were  worse  than  ever  this  morn- 
ing. ^  I  know  he  felt  it  deeply.  He  drove 
Fast  in  the  dog-cart  half  an  hour  ago ;  and 
dare  say  he  won't  come  home  till  all 
hours.  After  all,  he  is  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  and  if  he  doesn't  wish  you 
to  go  into  those  dirty  houses,  he  knows 
best." 

"It  is  such  nonsense  1  "^-impatienily, 
her  eyes  still  bright  from  the  very  one- 
sided altercation  she  had  had  with  her 
guardian  at  breakfast—''  considering  that 
I  mean  to  devote  my  life  to  helping  the 
poor.  Anthony  told  me  I  was  sure  to 
be  always  bothered  by  people  trying  to 
prevent  ma  One  good  thing,  I  can  do  as 
I  like  when  I  am  of  age." 

''Tou  are  always  talking  of  this  Mr. 
Anthony  Melvin,"  said  Miss  Boss,  curiously, 
looking  up  from  the  stocking  she  was 
mending,  as  she  sat  before  the  sitting-room 
fira  Daisy  was  standing  at  the  window 
near  the  fireplace,  gazing  out  with  Inight, 
vexed  eyes  into  the  street  She  turned 
and  looked  at  Miss  Boss,  and  aJl  the 
petulance  had  vanished. 

<'  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  him.  He 
is  so  good  and  brave,  and  he  always  tried 
to  m&e  me  patient,  though"  —  with  a 
recollection — *<  he  used  to  get  awfully  im- 
patient himself  sometimes.  He  and  I  used 
to  play  together  in  Australia.  Then  I  left 
Australia  with  father,  and  never  heard 
anything  more  of  him  till  he  turned  up  hi 
Leipsic  two  years  ago.  He  remembmd 
me  at  once  when  we  met  in  the  street.  So 
did  I  him.  Of  course  he  came  to  see  me; 
and  he  was  very  sorry  when  I  had  to  come 
away." 

''  He  would  be  more  sony  if  he  could 
see  me  here  in  this  dull  little  place,"  she 
thought,  petulantly,  and  then  her  generous 
nature  reasserted  itself,  and  she  felt 
remorseful.  For  everybody  had  been 
very  kind  to  her. 
"  What  was  he'doing  in  Leipsic  1 " 
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"  Oh,  studying." 

"What  is  he  studying r' 

''All  sorts  of  things — painting,  music, 
philosophy,  science.  He's  taken  them  all 
up  by  turns.  He's  dreadfully  clever,  you 
know." 

"It  is  a  pity  he  doesn't  keep  to  one 
thing,"  with  an  attempt  at  moralising. 

"  But  that  wouldn't  do.  His  real  study 
is  human  nature,"  with  a  certain  grand  air, 
whidi  was  as  deliciously  pretty  as  all  her 
other  airs. 

'*  Human  nature !  Is  he  going  to  make 
a  living  out  of  human  nature  f " 

"  He's  not  going  to  make  a  living  at  all 
He's  like  me.  He  has  enough  money  to 
live  for  others.  He  is  going  to  be  a — ^well, 
a  sort  of  philanthropist,  though  we  hate 
the  word.  Because  we  think  all  men  and 
women,  even  the  poorest  and  most 
degraded,  are  our  brothers  and  sisters; 
9f^  when  we  go  to  work  among  them, 
we  are  going  as  their  brother  and  sister, 
not  as  superior  beings,  condescending  to  be 
kind  to  theml"  with  fine  scorn,  re- 
membering a  visit  from  one  of  the  clergy- 
men's wives  of  the  town  to  a  poor,  sick 
woman,  at  which  she  had  assisted. 

Miss  EoBS  was  growing  bewildered  and 
rather  alarmed. 

''What  do  you  mean  1" 

'*  Why  1  That  we  are  going  to  devote 
our  time,  our  education,  our  money,  to 
help  those  who  are  so  miserable.  He 
is  going  back  to  Australia,  to  work  in 
Sydney  or  Melbourne,  and  I  shall  go  to 
London,  I  think.  Father,  you  see,  was 
English;  and  I  think  I  couldn't  find  a 
place  more  in  need  of  help  than  the  East 
idid.  Anthony  used  to  get  me  papers 
about  it." 

"And  so — ^Anthony  is  going  out  to 
Australia  again." 

"Of  course.  It  is  his  country,  you 
know,  and  he  must  do  his  work  there; 
though  his  family  comes  originally  from 
England.  Bat  he  was  bom  there;  so, 
of  course,  he  ought  to  work  there." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  lower  and 
more  reflective  tone.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  recdling  arguments  which  had  once 
been  used  on  this  same  subject,  and  which 
were  quite  conclusive. 

"  Of  course  he  must,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  with  a  decision  which  rather  startled 
Miss  Boss,  she  having  forgotten  what 
Daisy  had  been  saying  in  thoughts  of  her 
own. 

That  afternoon  she  declined  to  go  out 
with  Miss  Boss,  who  wanted  to  pay  a  visit. 


About  four  o'clock  she  went  into  the 
dining-room,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  her 
face  turned  towards  the  glass  doors  leading 
into  the  garden.  She  stirred  the  fire  into 
a  brighter  blaze,  for,  curiously  enough,  she 
who  had  once  been  as  fearless  as  a  school- 
boy had  begun  to  have  a  great  dislike  to 
sitting  alone  in  the  dark  in  any  of  the 
rooms  of  Bridge  House.  She  did  not 
know  when  the  feeling  had  first  come  over 
her,  or  what  it  was  she  feared.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  lingering  effect  of  the  fright  she 
had  had  that  night.  Perhaps  a  shriiddng 
dislike  she  had  taken  to  the  housekeeper 
was  the  cause. 

It  was  dark  outside  in  the  garden,  and 
she  could  see  nothing  through  the  glass 
doors. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains  lately.  The 
ground  was  sodden,  full  of  dead  plants  and 
mouldering  vegetation,  which  left  a  faint, 
sickly  odour  in  the  air.  The  river  was 
swollen,  and  its  turbid  waters,  flecked  with 
yellow  foam,  swirled  past  the  house  with 
monotonous,  dreary  voices,  which  depressed 
the  girl  with  a  sense  of  eerie  gloom  she 
could  not  throw  off. 

"  It  must  be  the  rain,"  she  thought. 

Suddenly  her  eerie,  unreasonable  fears 
culminated  in  a  passion  of  terror. 

Looking  in  through  the  glass  door, 
framed  by  the  darkness  behind  and  about, 
she  fancied  she  saw  a  dreadful,  white^ 
despairing  face. 

With  a  faint  cry,  she  sprang  up,  and  ran 
towards  the  doors. 

As  she  did  so  they  opened,  and  Aston 
stepped  into  the  room,  a  gust  of  rain, 
which  had  begun  to  fall  again,  following 
him  in.     He  shut  the  door  hastily. 

Daisy  stopped  short,  covered  with 
amused  vexation  at  her  own  folly;  but  very 
glad  to  see  him. 

"Do  you  know,  I  am  really  growing 
very  siUy,  Mr.  Ai3ton ! "  she  exclaimed. 
'*  Would  you  believe  it,  I  was  fancying  all 
sorts  of  absurdities !  I  fancied  there  was 
a  face  watching  me  from  the  garden,  and 
it  gave  me  such  a  fright.  And  I  rushed  to 
see  what  it  was.  Wasn't  it  dreadfully 
silly  f    I  am  getting  quite  a  coward." 

"  Tou  ought  not  to  be  alone,"  he  said, 
hastily;  but  there  was  a  curious  look  in 
his  eyes.     ''  Where  is  Maria  f " 

''I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  you 
mean,"  she  answered  brightly.  "  Miss 
Boss  went  out  to  pay  some  visits.  I 
did  not  go  because  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you." 

"Tomel" 
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Thej  had  come  back  into  the  fire-light, 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  flashing.  He 
drew  back  a  step,  and  leant  with  Imi  back 
against  the  chimney-piece,  his  face  turned 
from  the  fire-light. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  spoke  so  crossly  to  you  this  morning 
at  breakfast.    I  knew  all  along  that  it  was 

wrong;  but "    She  stopped,  and  then 

went  on  coarageoosly,  "I  know  yon  are 
always  right,  even  when  I  am  most  re- 
bellioas  and  tiresome.''  There  was  a  strange 
glow  in  his  eyes.  "You  are  so  much 
older " 

He  turned  his  head  away  sharply,  mut- 
tering something  under  his  breath.  It 
sounded  like  a  malediction,  and  she  stopped, 
her  heart  beating  with  the  curious,  name- 
less fear  that  sometimes  touched  her  when 
in  his  presence.  He  saw  the  consternation. 
He  laughed,  though  the  sound  was  not 
quite  natural 

'*  I'm  a  fool,"  he  said,  with  grim  sarcasm 
"  But  when  you  speak  of  my  age,  in  that 
tone,  it  seems  as  if  we  shall  never  be  good 
friends;  and  I  want  your  friendship  as 
well  as  your — obedience." 

She  looked  at  him  startled,  indignant, 
her  girlish  pride  conquering  the  fear. 
"  Can  old  age  and  youth  ever  be  friends  f " 
he  asked  in  that  same  half-bitter  mockery. 
Then  he  saw  that  he  had  wounded  her  to 
the  quick. 

« Forgive  me!"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
bitter-sweet  smile.  ''I  am  a  fool.  Why 
should  I  exact  more  than  you  can  give  f " 

<'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  she  cried,  under 
her  breath,  moved  by  that  smile  and  the 
self-reproach  of  the  words.  '*I  did  not 
think  my  foolish  conduct  was  giving  you 
that  idea  !  Oh,  please  believe  me,  I  never 
imagined  that  it  would  make  you  think 
that  I  did  not  like  you ! " 

*<  Do  you  mean  to  say "  he  began, 

his  voice  vibrating;  and  then,  vrith  a 
violent  efiPort,  he  checked  himself.  '*  Yes, 
I  have  been  afraid  sometimes  that  you  did 
not — care  for  me,"  he  went  on,  in  a  tone 
which  sounded  cold  and  constrained  after 
the  former  eagerness.  "And  it  hurt  me 
to  think  that  you  looked  on  me  only  as  a 
stern,  disagreeable  guardian,"  with  a  slight 
smile. 

"  Oh,  but  I  never  did,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  her  pulses  were  beating  quickly 
in  response  to  some  mental  disturbance 


aroused  by  hts  manner.  "I  knew  you 
were  always  kind  and  good  to  me.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  just  a  little  afraid  of  you 
sometimes/'  she  added,  truthfully;  "and 
I  don't  like  being  afraid.  And  I  believe, 
sometimes,  it  was  just  out  of  defiance  that 
I  made  myself  so  disagreeable.  But  I  pro- 
mise you  I  vrill  never  be  frightened  any 
more,"  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  his. 

He  took  it,  and  held  it  for  a  second, 
looking  down  into  her  face  with  such 
strange,  searching  eyes,  that  her  pulses 
began  hurrying  again. 

"  Thank  you  for  that,"  he  said,  dowly. 
"See,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  never 
told  to  any  one.  My  life  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  people  think  it ;  but  its  abysses  are  my 
own ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  others  should 
be  compelled  to  look  into  their  dreariness." 
He  stopped,  then  went  on :  "I  would  not 
have  told  you,  but  sometimes  I  cannot  h^p 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  and  if  you 
will  hdp  me  I  shall  be  grateful" 

"  How  can  I  help  you  1 " 

*^By  trusting  me,  and  treating  ms  as 
your  friend ;  by  believing  that  I  would  do 
all  in  my  life  to  make  you  happy." 

He  dropped  her  hands  abruptly  and 
turned  away.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment 
after  he  had  left  her,  bewildered,  amazed, 
almost  frightened.  She  did  not  under- 
stand his  manner.  But  another  did — Jane, 
as  her  master  turned  towards  the  screen, 
which  shut  off  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
vanished,  a  stealthy  shadow.  Neither  had 
noticed  her.  Sbe  had  come  as  they  talked, 
always  listening  whenever  they  were  to- 
gether. 

She  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen;  her 
face  white  and  set. 

"  I  knew  it !  It  has  come,  as  I  said  it 
would.  He  loves  her — that  pretty  baby 
creature,  who  has  done  nothing  for  him, 
while  I I  hate  her!" 

Then  she  swore  to  herself  that  if  that 
curse,  uttered  years  before,  had  any  power 
still  to  blast,  it  should  stand  between  him 
and  his  new  love. 

That,  if  need  be,  it  should  take  face  and 
form  in  her  person.  That  even  to  death 
she  would  bear  out  its  fulfilment 

That  night  the  fatal  feet  —  which 
heralded  death  and  dishonour  to  the 
house— -were  again  heard  passing  up  the 
staircase. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.      A  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

On  the  whole  England  is  a  church- 
gomg  nation,  especially  in  its  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  beautiful  little  church  which, 
built  by  the  generosity  of  a  former  Eagle 
Bennison,  nestled  among  its  firs,  would 
certainly  have  been  thought  to  have  been 
built  in  vain  had  the  Squire  and  his  lady 
not  occupied  one  seat — there  were  no  pews, 
for  Mr.  Heaton's  church  was  known  for 
miles  round  as  the  High  Church — and  had 
not  Xestell  of  Greystone  and  his  daughters 
been  in  the  seat  close  behind  them;  for, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  unless  absent 
from  home,  these  two  representative  men 
always  did  occupy  their  seats. 

The  Squire  had  no  particular  doctrines  to 
uphold;  but  he  liked  things,  as  he  said, done 
**  decently  and  in  order."  He  was  usually 
tired  on  Sunday,  from  no  mean  bodily 
exertion  during  the  week,  so  he  understood 
Sunday  to  mean  a  day  of  rest;  and  no 
one  was  ever  surprised  to  see  the  Squire 
gently  nodding  tlurough  the  sermon.  The 
Squire  himself  was  too  humble  to  fancy 
his  actions  of  any  importance,  even  to  tl^e 
preacher.  He  knew  his  wife  would  keep 
up  the  honour  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  always  put  on  a 
specisd  mo€^  for  Sunday ;  but  it  depended 
which  Sunday  it  was. 

But  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  always  knew 
exactly  who  was  at  church,  and  what  cot- 
tager's wife  on  the  estate  had  not  followed 
her  example  of  having  "no  care  for  the 
Sunday  dinner."    If  she  remembered  the 


culprit  during  the  week,  that  unfortunate 
woman  would  receive  a  visit;  but  the 
Squire's  wife,  having  rather  a  short  me- 
mory, sometimes  went  to  the  wrong  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  delivered  the  lecture  kindly, 
but  firmly,  before  she  discovered  her  mis- 
take by  the  remark  of  the  woman  :     . 

'<  Well,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry  to  seem  rude  ; 
but  I  did  get  to  church,  though  Tom 
didn't  much  like  my  going  about  on 
Sunday  morning." 

«Then  it  must  have  been  your  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Smith.  If  you  were  there,  you 
can  tell  me  the  text.  I  always  look  it  out ; 
it's  such  a  help  during  the  week." 

<'I  dare  say  it  is,  ma^am;  but  if  you'll 
excuse  me  speaking  plain,  texts  don't  help 
you  much  at  the  wash-tub.  Texts  seem  to 
me  like  the  flour  before  you've  rolled  in 
the  butter,  when  you're  making  pastry,  it's 
best  to  wait  to  the  end  to  see  if  it'll  come 
out  agreeable-like;  but  Mr.  Heaton  he 
most  in  general  works  'em  in  well.  Tom 
and  me  often  says  so." 

After  this  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  beat  a 
retreat  to  the  other  Mrs.  Smith. 

Miss  Heaton  devoted  herself  to  the 
school  children,  sitting  where  she  could  be 
in  easy  reach  of  them,  and  every  five 
minutes  making  a  dive  at  the  sinner,  and 
returning  to  her  seat  with  some  confis- 
cated property. 

Elva  had  once  declared  she  was  sure  the 
chOdren  were  naughty  out  of  kindness  of 
heart  for  fear  of  leaving  Miss  Heaton  un^ 
employed. 

All  this  may  sound  very  unfit  occupa- 
tions to  be  carried  on  in  a  church,  es- 
pecially in  one  standing,  as  this  did, 
surrounded  by  all  the  works  of  Nature, 
which,  in  their  manner,  ceaselessly  gave 
thanks ;  but  there  was  many  a  man  and 
woman  who  did  listen,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  fulfil  the  highest  part  of  their  being 
by  prayer  and  praise.  Mr.  Heaton^  himself, 
was  certainly  one  of  these.  When  he  came 
home  it  was  in  vain  that  Clara  questioned 
him  about  those  who  had  attended,  his 
ambiguous  answer  of  '<  Oh,  I  daresay  h« 
or  she  was  there,"  was  apt  to  make  his 
sister  say : 

"It  really  is  your  duty  to  know  who 
comes  to  your  churchi  Herbert." 

Mr.  Kestell  neither  went  to  sleep  nor 
found  his  texts ;  but  he  was,  as  Clara  ex- 
.  pressed  it,  <'  quite  a  pillar  of  your  church, 
Herbert." 

"  Not  my  church,  dear,  I  hopa" 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Herbert. 
Mr.  Kestell  is  a  great  support  to  our 
schools.  With  all  her  talk,  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  is  very  mean;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  Mr.  Kestell,  we  should  be  very  badly 
oiBf." 

"  Mr.  Kestell  is  very  kind  and  generous ; 
but  he  is  much  richer  than  the  Squire,  and 
has  no  landed  property." 

"  Tou  always  find  excuses  for  people, 
Herbert.    It's  a  ridiculous  habit." 

When  Clara  was  angry  with  him,  Herbert 
only  smiled.  It  was  safer  to  accept  blame 
which  only  was  meant  for  himself. 

On  this  special  Sunday  the  small  church 
was  quite  full  Indeed,  Mrs,  Eagle  Ben- 
nison secretly  wished  both  the  Mrs. 
Smiths  had  stayed  at  home,  as  every  seat 
was  occupied.  Jesse  Yicary,  who  came  in 
a  little  late,  was  put  into  the  Squire's  seat, 
much  against  his  own  will,  however. 

Hoel  Fenner  had  managed  to  sit  where 
he  could  see  the  Kestells.  In  London  he 
was  not  a  very  constant  worshipper ;  but 
here,  of  course,  church-going  was  expected 
of  one,  and  Hoel,  as  we  know,  prided  him- 
self on  doing  what  was  expected  of  him ; 
being  one  of  those  men  who  find  it  real 
pain  to  disappoint  people  if  they  have 
formed  a  good  opinion  of  any  one. 

But  as  his  eyes  travelled  towards  Elva, 
they  lighted  on  Jesse  Yicary. 

"  I  must  speak  to  him  after  church,"  he 
thought.  "How  well  and  handsome  he 
looks ;  these  few  days  of  country  life  have 
made  another  man  of  him.  Curiously 
enough,  he  looks  here  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man. He  might  be  a  young  country  squire, 
with  his  strong  build  and  resolute  face." 

Something  else  Hoel  saw,  but  did  not 
remark  in  words  to  himself;  and  this  was 
that  Jesse  Vicary  was  certainly  attending 
to  the  words  he  was  hearing,  and  not 
merely  watching  his  neighbours. 

« It's  bom  in  that  class,"  he  thought, 


after  a  few  moments.  "  They  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Nature  for  giving  them  so  much 
young-world  faith." 

And  so  the  service  went  on ;  and  if  the 
angel  of  record  passed  down  and  noted  the 
prayers  that  were  uttered  that  morning, 
not  many  from  Hoel  Fenner  were  there  of 
a  certainty. 

When  the  people  streamed  out  there 
were  friendly  gatherings  in  the  fir-avenue 
that  led  from  the  church  to  the  moor. 
Hoel  was  only  in  time  to  help  Elva  and 
her  sister  into  the  carriage,  and  to  greet 
their  father. 

"  I  hear  you  want  to  see  me,"  said  Mr. 
Kestell,  gently.  "Come  and  dine  with 
us,  Mr.  Fenner,  this  evening,  then  we  can 
have  plenty  of  leisurely  talk." 

"  Thank  you ;  if  Miss  Heaton  will  spare 
me." 

"  Then  do  come.  All  right,  Turner." 
The  horses  went  off.  Everybody  made 
way  for  Mr.  Kestell's  beautiful  horses. 
Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison,  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm,  smiled  sadly  at  the  two 
sisters ;  her  smile  meant : 

"I  never  take  out  my  horses  on  Sunday. 
I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  do  it." 

The  look  always  troubled  Amice,  who 
made  objections  to  driving  home  from 
church;  but  it  was  a  standing  custom, 
which  Mr.  Kestell  would  not  idter.  He 
was  always  hoping  his  wife  would  be  well 
enough  to  join  him.  It  was  for  her  sake, 
so  there  was  no  hope  of  altering,  and 
Amice  had  to  resign  herself,  but  it  was  a 
weekly  trial  to  her.  Saint  Catherine  of 
Sienna  would  never  have  driven  to  church 
in  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

Hoel,  seeing  he  had  half  an  hour  before 
he  should  have  to  appear,  joined  Jesse  and 
his  sister.  He  thought  the  sister  looked 
nothing  particular ;  but  he  had  just  adopted 
his  model  for  perfection,  and  certainly 
Symee  in  no  way  resembled  Elva  KeeteL 

"  So  you  got  my  letter,  Vicary,  and  you 
agree  to  my  clearing  the  way,"  he  said, 
when  Symee  said  she  must  hurry  home, 
for  the  blissful  time  at  the  farm  was  over 
for  her. 

"I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  do  so,  sir.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
allow  that  Mr.  Kestell  has  a  right  to  settle 
my  affairs — I  mean  no  real  risht,  but  from 
courtesy  and  gratitude  I  shomd  wish  Um 
to  approve. '  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
he  will  understand  the  change,  unless  you 
explfdn  that  I  shidl  in  truth  better  my 
position ;  and  as  I  shall  be  doing  very  con- 
genial work,  I  shall  certainly  be  happier." 
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"  He  will  easily  be  made  to  underststfid 
thai  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  give  due 
notice.'* 

''A  month  on  either  side,  sir.  But  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  my  employers  in 
any  difficulty." 

''As  to  that,  a  clerk's  place  is  soon 
caught  up.  Alas,  there  are  too  many  wait- 
ing; and  the  world  ought  to  thank  you 
for  making  room." 

''  I  will  come  to-morrow  and  speak  to 
Mr.  Kestell  myself,  of  course,"  said  Jesse, 
decidedly.  ''  He  would  like  me  to  do  that 
I  am  sure;  but  he  has  always  been  so  kind 
that  he  will  make  no  long  opposition — 
none,  indeed,  when  he  sees  it  will  be  for 
my  good." 

"Of  course  not," 

"And,  Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  do  my 
best  in  my  new  position,"  added  Jesse, 
with  a  quiet,  determined  look  on  his  face. 
"  When  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Kestell,  I 
will  tell  my  sister  that  if  she  will  begin  in 
a  small  way,  she  may  come  to  me  at  once. 
She  can  help  me  with  copying ;  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  I  could  have  a  type-writer, 
and  teach  her  to  use  it ;  she  is  very  clever 
with  her  fingers,  and  is  not  badly  educated 
for  her  position." 

There  was  such  a  ring  of  hopefulness 
and  joy  in  Ylcary's  voice,  that  Hoel  was 
more  than  satisfied  he  had  found  the  right 
man.  He  prided  himself  once  more  on 
his  discernment. 

"  Besides,  I  owe  the  fellow  some  thanks 
for  bringing  me  down  here  again.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  appear  with- 
out some  excuse,"  thought  Hoel,  as  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  making  up  his  mind  to 
ramble  out  alone  after  lunch  to  avoid  Miss 
Heaton's  searching  questions. 

He  framed  Mrs.  Hoel  Fenner  in  a  gold 
frame,  in  which  she  looked  lovely.  She 
was  to  be  much  admired  by  the  best  and 
choicest  literary  society  in  London  that 
would  circle  round  them.  And  deep  down 
in  his  heart  there  was  another  motive, 
powerful,  though  not  specially  praise- 
wortJiy.  If  he  married  Elva  Kestell,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  ever  applying  to  his 
uncle  for  a  loan ;  and  there  would  be  no 
dread  of  that ''  if  "  which  had  rankled  so 
deeply  in  his  breast  The  old  man's  sel- 
fishness would  be  wasted,  and  Hoel  would 
be  sufficiently  revenged.  The  London 
Hospital  might  inherit  with  pleasure,  and 
much  good  might  it  derive  from  it  Still, 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Hoel  was 
not  thinking  of  marrying  for  money;  he 
was  quite  above  such  a  thought ;  indeed,  he 


would  have  preferred  to  marry  a  woman  who 
was  not  an  heiress,  but  as  his  choice  had 
fallen  on  one  who  was  rich,  all  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  crowded  to  his  brain. 

The  idea  of  failure  did  not  much  trouble 
him.  True,  he  remembered  her  blush 
when  Walter  Akister  passed  by ;  but  he 
could  not  imagine  a  woman  really  giving 
herself  to  such  a  very  unpromising  speci- 
men of  the  human  species ;  at  least,  not 
such  a  woman  as  Elva. 

If  some  misfortunes  east  their  shadows 
before  them,  is  it  expecting  too  much  of 
some  events  of  a  more  joyful  characterto 
cast  reflected  lights  f  This  Sunday  Elva 
had  risen  with  a  strange  feeling  of  light- 
heartedness  about  her,  which  surprised 
herseli  If  she  thought  about  Hoel,  yet  it 
was  not  with  him  that  she  associated  her 
happiness,  though  she  looked  forward  to 
seeing  him  again  and  hearing  him  talk. 
When  she  did  not  remember  her  ''  Undine  " 
she  enjoyed  Hoel's  conversation,  as,  in- 
deed, most  people  did. 

Amice,  whose  moods  were  neret  on  the 
surface  and  were  altogether  of  another 
and  stranger  type,  was  surprised  to  hear 
Elva  offer  to  accompany  her  to  the  school 
after  lunph.  She  was  accustomed  to  gohig 
her  own  way  alone  on  these  errands  of 
mercy. 

The  two  sisters  walked  a  little  way  in 
sQence  down  the  hill  beyond  Eoshbrook, 
where  a  scattered  hamlet  necessitated  a 
Sunday  class  in  two  rooms  of  a  cottage. 
Miss  Heaton  much  disliked  this  class,  for 
here  Herbert  and  Amice  met  every  Sun- 
day; but  the  young  ladies  before-men 
tioned  not  living  very  near  had  not 
volunteered  to  ts^e  the  girls,  so  Amice 
was  allowed  to  do  it  by  Clara  Heaton;  but 
always  under  protest.  Had  she  guessed 
that  Amice  looked  upon  Herbert  as  simply 
a  clergyman  who  would  of  course  never 
marry,  she  might  have  been  saved  many 
an  anxious  hour. 

"Amice,  dear,  did  not  you  think  papa 
looked  rather  worried  this  morning)  I 
hope  that  nothing  is  the  matter, ''^  said 
Elva  as  they  walked  along.  ^'^G  ] 

"  Did  hel  Perhaps  he  fancied  mamma 
might  not  like  a  visitor  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  it  could  not  be  about  Mr.  Fenner, 
he  seemed  quite  eager  he  should  come. 
Do  you  like  him.  Amice ) " 

"  Like  him — ^whom  do  you  mean  9 " 

Elva  again  felt  a  little  uncomfortable 
about  Amice ;  now  and  then  these  dreamy 
moods  seemed  to  come  over  her  and  she 
seemed  to  hear  nothing. 
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''Why,  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner.  He  even 
managed  to  interest  mamma  yesterday. 
I  wonder  what  he  wants  to  say  about 
Jesse  Yicary." 

Amice  lifted  her  dreamy  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

"He  has  not  come  only  about  Jesse 
Vicary." 

"About  what  else,  then)"  but^  as  she 
spoke,  Elva  blushed,  for  Amice  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her  sister's  face,  and  the  gaze 
seemed  to  explain  the  mystery.  Elva  was 
indignant. 

"Me  is  not  good  enough  for  you,"  con- 
tinued Amice,  quietly;  "but  I  saw  it 
plainly  yesterday." 

Elva  stood  quite  still  now,  and  stamped 
her  foot 

"Amice,  you  are  too  ridiculous;  and 
you  ought  not  to  carry  your — ^your  fancies 
so  far;  it  is  not  right,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Hoel  Fenner  has  come  only  to  see  papa.'' 

"Elva,  don't  look  like  that,  I  am  so 
sorry  to  hurt  you,  darling.  I  did  not 
mean  it ; "  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "Tes,  I  see  it  again,  it  is*  the 
^surse  on  our  family.  That  idea  takes 
possession  of  me  more  and  more.  There 
is  a  curse  upon  us  and  all  our  doings." 

They  were  walking  by  the  side  of  a  fir- 
copse,  and  some  great  trunks  lay  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  looking  very  inviting. 
Elva  sat  down  and  gently  drew  Amice  to 
her  side. 

"What  do  you  mean  about  the  curse) 
Why,  that  is  perfectly  ridiculous !  Was 
there  ever  a  family  more  blessed  than  we 
arel" 

"You  forget  what  I  told  you  about  my- 
self, Elva.  Is  not  that  a  curse  f  Do  you 
not  consider  how  hard,  how  very  hard  it 
is  to " 

She  broke  off,  for  Elva's  face  was  not  at 
all  sympathetic;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
expressed  impatience. 

"You  brood  and  fancy  till  I  do  believe 
you  lose  all  common  sense,  Amice ;  do  be 
sensible,  and  don't  say  thbgs  which — 
which  make  me  angry." 

"About  Mr.  Fenner)  Well,  then,  I 
will  say  no  more,  only  you  forget,  dear, 
that  we  have  often  talked  about  the  future. 
You  will  marry  some  day.  You  have 
often  told  me  what  your  husband  was  to 
be  like.  Ob,  Love  .must  be  a  beautiful 
thing,  when  it  can  be  pure,  and  great,  and 
noble ;  when  two  people  can  offer  all  they 
have  to  a  service  which  is  above  them, 
and  just  go  on  together  fighting  against 
evil" 


"  That  is  an  impossible  ideal,"  said^Elva, 
sofUy. 

"  Does  it  seem  so  to  you  %  And  yet  I  can 
see  it — only  sometimes,  though.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  two  could  be  found  to  go  hand 
in  hand  into  those  dark  alleys  and  those 
wicked  courts  in  London,  or  elsewhere, 
and  if  they  could  go  and  say  ^t  they 
knew  what  happiness  there  was  in  the 
true  light,  even  the  most  miserable  and 
the  most  degraded  would  believe  two  wit- 
nesses. Do  you  think,  Elva,  it  is  all  an 
empty  vision,  and  only  part  of  the  — 
curse  1 " 

"Nonsense!"  said  Elva.  "And  there 
is  the  bell  ringing,  so  you  must  not  stay 
longer.  I  shall  take  a  walk  on  the  moors. 
And  please,  dear  Amice,  shake  off  all  your 
ideas ;  indeed,  it  is  much  better  to  be  like 
other  peopla"  And  with  this  advice,  Elva 
turned  back,  and  plunged  into  heather. 
She  felt  troubled  at  what  Amice  had  said, 
even  though  she  dismissed  it  from  her 
mind  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"I  want  life  and  love,"  she  thought 
"  I  wonder  if  many  girls  want  it  as  I  do. 
I  wish  I  could  do  great  things;  and  yet 
nothing  seems  to  happen  to  me  ex- 
cept  "      The    wind    swept    suddenly 

past ;  and  with  a  littie  shudder  Elva  shook 
off  the  disagreeable  idea.  "I  won't  think 
of  Mr.  Akister.  I  never,  never  could  love 
him.  I  can't  think  how  he  dared  to- 
fancy  I  ever  could.  I  believe  in  happiness, 
even  though  Amice  will  not  She  fandes 
(rod  calls  people  to  accept  mieery.  No, 
no,  that  cannot  be." 

Still  fighting  her  way  through  the 
thick  heather,  and  fighting  inwardly  the 
idea  that  in  any  way  human  beings  are 
called  to  be  miserable,  Elva  reach^  tiie 
foot  of  the  Beacon,  and,  scrambling  up  a 
long  bank,  she  sat  down  under  tiie  shadow 
of  a  Scotch  fir-trea  In  a  few  moments 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  heather,  the  hum  of  a  bumble- 
bee, seeking  out  the  largest  flower,  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  gradually  numbed 
her  senses.  She  was  inhaling  a  narcotic. 
Nature  seemed  to  be  taking  the  eager 
child  in  her  arms,  and  lulling  her  into  a 
softer  and  more  peaceful  mood.  The  birds 
and  the  insect  life  seemed  to  sing  the 
same  song  of  happiness,  and  to  repeat  that 
life  is  made  for  joy,  and  that  the  creed  of 
suffering  is  false;  that  Amice,  with  her 
wild  idea  of  curses  and  of  expiation,  was 
mistaken,  and  that 

How  was  iti  Surely  she  was  acting 
the  same  scene  again.    She  had  been  here 
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bafore;  she  had  gone  over  the  straggle, 

and,  yes 

^^Miss  Kestell,  this  is  an  onezpected 


£lya'a  sudden  fear  was  calmed ;  it  was 
not  Walter  Akister's  voice  she  heard,  or 
his  strange,  fierce  looks  she  looked  np  to 
behold,  but — Hoel  Fenner. 

"  Can  you  wonder  that  one  gets  to  love 
this  place  1 "  answered  Elva,  not  surprised 
tiiat  Hoel  sat  down  beside  her  as  if  this 
was  his  right  place. 

*'No,  indeed,  I  do  not;  I  have  been 
watching  you  for  a  few  moments,"  he  said, 
slowly,  "  and  I  saw  that  you  alone,  in  all 
this  spot  perhaps,  really  appreciate  what 
you  see." 

Hoel  was  struggling  with  his  own  eager- 
ness to  speak  to  Elva^  somehow  or  othe^ 
to  make  her  understand  that  she  attracted 
him  above  all  other  women ;  but  she  was  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  it  was  a  harder  task 
than  he  expected.  There  was  not  the 
least  consciousness  of  his  admiration  in  her 
face ;  the  deep  grey  eyes  looked  out  upon 
the  beauty  of  nature,  not  on  his  own  per- 
fections. Hoel  did  not  know  that  this 
morning  Elva  would  have  looked  straight 
into  his  face.  It  was  Amice's  words  that 
kept  her  eyes  averted,  even  though  she 
did  not  believe  them. 

**  I  came  out  here  to  wait  for  Mr.  Heaton. 
He  said  he  might  join  me  if  he  were  not 
detained,  and  I  believe  he  is  teaching  some 
brats  now.  I  wonder  how  much  good  all 
that  sort  of  thing  does  %  I  don't  mean  any 
disrespect  to  Herbert  Heaton  or  his  cloth ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  isn't  a  clergyman's 
life  rather  a  wasted  labour?  Good  people 
are  sometimes  so  very  disagreeable." 

Elva  might  have  agreed  with  him  a  liUIe 
while  ago;  now  she  was  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  coi^tradiction. 

''How  can  doing  things  for  people  we 
love  be  waste  of  time  1 " 

"Love  is  a  wide  term  when  used  by  the 
clergy,  for  instanca  Most  of  them  will 
work  from  duty,  and  duty  is  a  desire  to 
get  a  good  deal  of  percentage  for  your 
money.  Disinterestedness  is  difficult  to 
find." 

"Oh  no,  no,"  said  Elva,  "that  cannot 
be  so.  I  know  my  sister  is  perfectly 
disinterested.  I  don't  think  the  idea  of 
reward  ever  enters  her  head." 

Elva  forgot  all  about  Amice's  stray 
words  now  in  defending  her,  and  looked 
straight  and  fearlessly  at  Hoel. 

'*  You  are  a  true  friend.  Miss  Kestell," 
he  said,  in  an  altered  tone.     "The  first 


time  I  saw  you  I  was  struck  by  your  being 
entirely  di£ferent  from  every  other  woman 
I  have  met.  Tou  must  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you — ^to  tell  you  something  here  out 
on  tins  heatiier  bank ;  may  I  ? " 

There  was  no  answer.  Elva  blushed 
deeply.  After  all,  was  Amice  right  1  But 
how  different  this  was  from  Walter's 
speech.  The  deep  courtesy  of  the  tone 
was  very  flattering,  coming  as  it  did  from 
such  a  man. 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  ? "  he  repeated, 
and  there  was  something  quite  new  in  his 
tone — a  boyish  sort  of  pleading  which  she 
had  never  heard  or  noticed  before. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean," 
said  Elva,  quite  afraid  that  she  was 
weaving  a  wrong  meaning  into  his  words 
because  of  Amice's  silly  speech. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  don't  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  you  should  understand  me ; 
but  I  do  ask  you  to  believe  me.  Will 
your' 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Elva,  recovering 
her  breath.    "  Why  should  I  doubt  you  1 " 

'*  Because  you  have  known  me  so  short 
a  time,  and  because  you  may  not  believe 
that  there  is  very  deep,  earnest  truth  in 
what  I  am  saying.  You  remember  that 
dinner  party  f  I  am  afraid  I  unwittingly 
offended  you  that  evening,  and  yet  I 
assure  you  I  meant  to  do  the  contrary.  I 
thought  then  that  you  were  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
then  I  knew  that  my  fate  had  brought 
me  here,   and  that  you  were  the    only 

woman  I  ever  wished   to — to Miss 

Kestell,  tell  me  if  I  may  go  on.  My  life 
will  be  dead  for  ever  if  you  tell  me  that  I 
am  annoying  you.     Shall  I  go  on  f " 

Elva  was  slowly  picking  a  piece  of- 
quaking-grass  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  feeling  as  if  she  were 
another  Elva,  or  not  herself. 

"  I  met  you  here  on  this  moor  the  next 
day,  you  remember.  Some  second  sights 
disenchant  us.  I  was  not  disenchanted.  I 
admired  you  a  thousand  times  more.  You 
seemed  to  me  like  a  breath  of  this  life- 
giving  air,  and  yet  a  woman  whom  any 
man,  allthe  rest  of  his  life,  might  be  proud 
to  have  loYdd.  Bat  when  we  parted  I 
saw  you  throw  away  my  gift  of  flowers.  I 
knew  then  that  I  must,  indeed,  have  been 
personally  disagreeable  to  you.  You  do 
not  deny  it.  Why  should  youl  I  saw 
that  you  had  no  wish  to  see  more  of  me, 
and  yet — don't  despise  me  because  I  am 
making  my  confession.  Miss  Kestell — and 
yet  I  was  even  more  attracted.    I  went 
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houib  iftna  tried  to  think  it  wtus  all  a  bappy 
autamn  dream  —  a  delasion  that  would 
fade.  On  the  contrary ;  the  more  I  tried 
to  forget  yon  the  more  your  presence  took 
possession  of  me.  In  short,  I  am  here 
again,  and  this  time  there  shall  be  no 
deception.  I  would  much  rather  know 
that  nothing  can  overcome  your  prejudice, 
your  dislike,  than  make  myself  still  more 
obnoxious  to  you.  But  last  evening,  you 
did  not  repel  ma  I  cannot  tell  how 
thankful  I  am  to  meet  you,  because,  if  I 
hear  my  sentence  from  your  lips,  no  one 
need  know,  no  one  need  ever  hear 
that '' 

"It  is  all  so  strange,"  said  Elva,  **  what 
can  I  say  ) " 

"  Do  not  decide,"  said  Hoel,  very 
tenderly ;  he  was  touched  by  her  distress. 
"I  only  want  to  let  you  judge  whether 
some  day  you  will  care  to  keep  a  bunch  of 
gentians,  if  I  am  here  to  give  them  to  you  1  '\ 

This  was  a  very  delicate  way  of  making 
an  offer,  and  Elva  felt  grateful  There 
was  none  of  that  fierce  passion  about  him 
that  there  had  been  about  Walter  Akister ; 
the  very  difference  attracted  her,  for  the 
other  had  repelled  her.  The  relief  of  find- 
ing Mr.  Fenner  was  not  going  to  make  her 
say  yes  or  no  on  the  spot  was  so  great,  that 
Elva  smiled. 

'*  I  expect,  Mr.  Fenner,  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake,"  she  said,  suddenly ;  and 
the  eyes  that  looked  at  him  were  so  bright^ 
that  Hoel  was  more  and  more  certain 
he  had  made  none.  *'If  you  will  walk 
round  by  the  copse,  I  will  make  a  confes- 
sion, and  then,  after  that^  I  am  sure  you 
will  change  your  mind." 

"A  comessionr' 

''Tes,  one  that  will  alter  the  opinion 
you  have  of  me.  Indeed,  you  do  not  know 
me  any  more  than " 

*'  Than  you  can  know  me.  But  I  want 
your  leave  to  teach  you  that  I,  at  all  events, 
do  not  make  up  my  mind  unless  I  am 
quite  sure " 

Etva  laughed  now.  She  was  young,  and 
had  the  world  before  her.  She  was  loved, 
and  that  was  very  sweet,  even  though  she 
was  not  sure  of  loving,  and  had  a  confession 
to  make. 

*'  You  once  said  very,  very  unkind  things 
of  me." 

"  1 1    Never." 

"  Yes,  you  did,  and  the  truth  is,  I  have 
never  forgiven  you.  You  see  that  I  have 
so  much  to  unleara" 

"  What  <Jo  you  mean)  " 

Hoel  was  not  given  to  much  humour, 


and  he  resented  Eiva's  smile ;  for  humour 
ought  never  to  touch  us  personally  if  it  is 
to  be  acceptable. 

"I  do  not  want  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I 
feel  I  ought  ta  How  can  any  one  love 
without  perfect  confidence  f  There,  I  will 
tell  you,  I  wrote  'An  Undme  of  To-day.' " 

Elva  paused  on  the  sandy  path  and  faced 
her  detractor. 

'*  You  were  l^sidore  Kent)  " 

Poor  Hoel  remembered  clearly  all  the 
things  he  had  said. 

"  Yes ;  now  you  see  how  differently  you 
will  think  of  me." 

<*But  I  care  only  about  Elva  Kestell," 
he  said,  just  a  little  angry  that  the  two 
were  the  same.  Hoel  had  no  wish  to 
many  an  authoress ;  he  had  a  very  decided 
objection  to  women  writers  unless  they 
were  of  the  first  water ;  and  then  only  at 
a  distance  from  him. 

"And  you  quite  despise  Iddore  Kent. 
I  knew  you  would." 

"  You  will  never  write  another  novel," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  not  daring  to  take 
her  hand,  because  of  that  perfect  absence 
of  all  consciousness  in  her  at  this  moment 

"Whyl" 

"  Because,  if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I 
shall  make  vou  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  the  happiest  women  do  not 
write.'' 

They  had  reached  the  place  where  their 
roads  parted.    Elva  paused. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.     "  I  would  rather  go  home  alone." 

"May  I  ask  your  father  this  evening 
whether  I  may  come  to  Sushbrook  tfll— I 
know  my  fate  f " 

"  Till  I  know  my  mind,"  she  said  with 
a  brilliant  smile.  Then  earnestly,  in  quite 
another  mood,  she  added,  passionately:  "I 
want  life  to  be  beautiful  I  want  to  have 
room  in  the  world ;  will  love  give  it  to  me  f 
Amice  believes  in  nothing  but  self-denial; 
but  I  am  not  good  like  Amice." 

<  Thank  Heaven!"  said  Hoel  to  him- 
self ;  aloud,  he  said : 

"  Give  me  leave  to  try,  and  I  will  make 
you  understand  that  love  can  give  yon 
everything." 

"  And  u  I  disappoint  youl " 

"Then  you  will  be  my  most-loved 
memory,"  he  said,  earnestly. 


"MEREY  CARLISLE" 

F£W  of  our  English  towns  can  compete 
in  interest  with  "  Merry  Carlisle."    As  the 
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capital  of  that  debateable  Borderland, 
where  Eaglish  and  Scotch  rovers  and 
freebooters  led  for  stirring  centuries  a  life 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  it  was  seldom 
free  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  its  citizens 
may  be  said  to  have  slept  with  hand  on 
sword.  The  mere  mention  of  its  name 
fills  one's  ears  with  the  whistle  of  cloth- 
yard  shafts  or  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
one's  eyes  with  the  pride  and  circumstance 
of  military  array.  No  other  town  in 
England,  probably,  has  had  to  guard  so  vigi- 
lantly against  hostile  aggression.  Perhaps 
no  other  town,  if  we  except  London, 
enjoys  such  an  unbroken  continuity  of  his- 
torical tradition.  Its  very  name  is  British. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  town,  as  Mr. 
Creighton  points  out,  which  has  been  added 
to  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  pictnresqueness  of  its  position,  though 
in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  Durham,  is 
an  item  in  its  account  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  A  rising  ground  is  shaped 
into  a  peninsula  by  two  streams — the 
Calder  and  the  Petteril,  which,  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  each  other,  flow  into  the 
broad  Eden  as  it  rolls  on  its  way  to  the 
Solway  Firth.  To  the  north  this  rising 
ground  forms  a  hluS  of  sandstone  which 
overlooks  the  Eden.  Obviously  the  situa- 
tion is  not  without  attractive  features. 

Long  before  history  begins,  a  tribe  of  the 
Brigantes  occupied  this  ascent,  which,  with 
its  woods  and  rivers,  offered  them  shelter 
and  security.  They  called  their  fortified 
homestead  —  an  earthwork  was  thrown 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula — 
Caer  Lywelydd,  the  town  or  camp  of 
Lywelydd;  a  name  which,  through  suc- 
cessive mutations,  as  Lugubalia,  Caerhuel, 
Cardel,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form 
of  Carlisle.  Their  pastoral  peace  was 
broken  up  by  Agricola,  the  great  soldie^ 
statesman,  who  led  the  Eoman  legions  on 
their  march  of  conquest  to  the  Firth  of 
lay.  Driving  the  Britons  from  their  hill, 
he  planted  a  garrison  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Stanwick.  The  great  wall  of 
Hadrian,  which  ramparted  Norman  England 
against  invasion  from  the  north,  crossed 
the  Eden  just  below  Lugubalia,  and  con- 
siderably added  to  its  strategic  importance. 
From  the  neighbouring  stations  a  network 
of  roads  was  made  to  converge  upon  it, 
while  the  western  branch  of  the  great  "via" 
from  Eboracnm  (York)  to  Oataractorium 
(Oatterick)  parsed  through  it  to  the  Clyde. 
So  it  grew  into  a  prosperous  and  populous 
town,  and  fared  mighty  well  until  the 


fourth  century,  when  the  Eoman  Colossus 
began  to  totter  towards  its  collapse.  In 
409  the  Eoman  eagles  were  withdrawn 
from  the  great  wall,  and  Lugubalia  was 
left  to  provide  for  its  own  defence.  The 
British  people  then  took  up  arms  with  no 
little  resolution,  maintaining  a  gallant 
struggle  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
harassed  them  from  the  north,  and  the 
English,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
south.  It  was  during  this  period  of  stress 
and  strain  that  they  adapted  the  old  Celtic 
legend  of  Arthur  to  their  own  patriotic 
needs,  symbolising  in  him  the  Deliverer  for 
whom  they  hoped  and  waited.  It  was 
then  that  Arthur's  Seat  and  Arthur's 
Chair  and  Arthur's  Table  became  localised 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carduel,  under 
which  name  Carlisle  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  Arthurian  romances. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  the  Bereni- 
cian  or  Northumbrian  English  invaded  this 
British  territory,  which,  for  some  time,  had 
been  included  in  the  Scotch  kingdom  of 
Strathdyde,  and  won  a  great  battle  at 
Degsastan  or  Dawstane  Bum.  Thereafter 
Caerduel  passed  under  the  influence  of  the 
conquerors,  and  a  monastery  was  founded 
within  its  bounds  about  684,  and  given 
in  charge  to  Cuthbert,  the  saintly  Bishop 
of  Lindisfarne.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Northumbrian  power  a  few  years  after- 
wards, restored  Caerduel  to  Strathdyde, 
and  a  century  of  disorder  ensued  which 
has  left  no  intelligible  record.  In  875  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who 
destroyed  town,  fortress,  and  monastery; 
nor  did  it  again  lift  up  its  head  until  the 
firm  hand  of  the  Norman  Kings  gave  to 
England  a  settled  government  and  a 
complete  local  organisation.  William  Sufus, 
claiming  it  as  English  ground,  fortified  it 
in  1092  after  the  Norman  fashion,  building 
a  stout  wall  round  its  area,  and  raising  a 
strong  tower,  which  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened  in  ihe  succeeding  reign,  on 
the  summits  of  its  sandstone  cliff.  He 
also  planted  it  with  colonies  from  Hamp- 
shire and  other  parts,  with  Flemish  masons, 
and  Norman  soldiers.  At  the  same  epoch 
a  monastery  was  founded  by  a  Norman 
named  Walter,  which  Henry  the  First 
completed,  and  bestowed  upon  the  Austin 
or  Augustinian  Canons,  the  conveninshurch 
being  dedicated,  about  1118,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  In  this  way  Carlisle  oame 
to  have  ''  everything  handsome  about  it," 
and  was  fully  equipped  in  its  dvil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  relations.  It  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  Bishopric,  with  a  jurisdiction 
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extendiDg  over  Gamberland  and  Westmore- 
land; and  Adelolf,  Prior  of  Nostell,  was 
consecrated  as  its  first  pastor  in  August, 
1133. 

Being  the  great  Frontier  Fortress,  on 
the  border-line  between  England  and 
Scotland,  it  had  necessarily  a  stormy 
career,  a  kind  of  April  existence,  alter- 
nating between  periods  of  good  and  evil 
fortune.  Its  English  character  was 
frequently  disputed  by  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and,  indedd,  was  not  finally 
established  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  when,  through  the  good  ofiB.ces  of 
a  Papal  legate,  Mexander  the  Second 
abandoned  3l  pretensions  to  it  in  return 
for  certain  demesnes  (1242).  Soon  after- 
wards, a  joint  commission  of  English  and 
Scottish  Knights  was  appointed,  who  drew 
up  a  code  of  Border  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  some  measure  of  order  and 
discipline  among  the  unruly  population  of 
the  debateable  lands. 

Very  little  profit  resulted  from  their 
labours,  Edward  the  First  stirring  up  the 
warlike  feelings  of  the  Borderers  by  his 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  On 
Carlisle  fell  the  first  "  shock  of  arms :  ** 
the  men  of  Annandale — forty  thousand  in 
number,  it  is  said,  but  the  figures  are, 
doubtlessly,  an  exaggeration — surrounding 
the  city,  in  March,  1296,  and  devastating 
the  suburbs  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
citizens  seized  their  weapons,  and  made 
reaxiy  to  hold  their  own;  but  a  Scottish 
spy,  contriving  to  escape,  set  fire  to  the 
prison,  mounted  the  walls,  and  encouraged 
his  countrymen  to  advance.  A  strong 
wind  spread  the  flames  far  and  wide,  until 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 
In  the  confusion  which  took  place,  the 
walls  were  left  almost  unguarded  ;  but 
while  the  burgesses  were  endeavouring  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  the  wom*en  took  their 
places,  hurling  stones  from  the  battlements 
and  keeping  the  assailants  at  bay  with 
caldrons  of  boiling  water.  The  Scotch 
made  an  attempt  to  bum  down  the  city 
gates ;  but  some  of  the  citizens  mounting 
the  platform  above  the  gate,  fished  up 
the  leader  of  the  attack  with  an  iron  hook^ 
and  held  him  aloft  while  others  smote  him 
dead  with  their  lances.  Dispirited  by  the 
loss  of  their  commander  the  assailants 
sullenly  withdrew. 

After  William  Wallace's  great  victory  at 
Stirling,  he  crossed  the  Border,  committing 
the  usual  ravages,^  and,  in  due  time,  ap- 
peared before  Carlisle.  A  priest  was  sent 
to  demand  its  submission. 


*'  My  lord,  William  the  Conqueror,"  he 
said,  ''  sends  to  you  that,  takmg  thonght 
for  your  lives,  you  may  surrender  to  him 
you&town  and  Castle  without  bioodBhed, 
If  you  do  tlus,  he  will  spare  your  lives, 
limbs,  and  goods ;  if  you  refuse,  he  will 
put  you  all  to  the  sword." 

"Who  is  this  Conqueror r*  said  the 
citizens. 

'» WiUiam,  whom  ye  caU  Wallace.'' 

"Our  King,"  rejoined  the  men  of 
Carlisle,  "  gave  us  to  hold  this  town  and 
Castle  in  his  behalf,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  is  his  will  that  we  should  surrender  it  to 
your  Lord  William.  Go  and  tell  him  that 
if  he  wishes  to  have  it  he  must  come  and 
take  it  if  he  can,  like  a  real  Conqueror." 

This  bold  answer,  and  the  bold  bearing 
that  emphasized  it,  induced  the  Scots  to 
pass  by  Carlisle  and  continue  their  south- 
ward march. 

In  1298  Edward  the  First  held  a  Par- 
liament at  Carlisle,  which  was  now  recog- 
nised "  as  the  Royal  head-quarters  in  the 
Scottish  Expeditions,"  and  was  constitated, 
indeed,  "a  seat  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment." 

When  the  great  Plantagenet  Sovereign— 
equally  capable  as  warrior  and  statesman 
—  prepared  his  last  expedition  against 
Scotland,  in  order  to  punish  Kobert  Brace 
(1307),  it  was  at  Carlisle  that  he  mustered 
his  array. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  history  of 
Carlisle  is  simply  a  history  of  strife  and 
contention.  The  outpost  of  England 
against  her  Scottish  enemies,  it  always  bore 
the  brunt  of  their  attack.  How  many 
sieges  it  withstood  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  enquire,  as  its  position  was  in  no 
wise  altered  by  them ;  but  this  long  dis- 
cipline of  warfare  seems  to  have  developed 
in  its  citizens  a  spirit  of  manly  inde- 
pendence and  an  exceptional  force  of  cha- 
racter. 

Their  Bishops  were  like  unto  them- 
selves :  witness  gallant  Bishop  Kirby,  who 
defended  his  diocese  with  indomitable  reso- 
lution, and,  on  one  occasion,  led  his  men 
in  person  in  pursuit  of  a  large  force  of 
marauding  Scots,  upon  whom  he  inflicted 
a  very  thorough  chastbement.  He  was 
unhorsed  in  the  affray,  but  recovered  his 
seat  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  young 
Squire,  and  headed  the  decisive  charge 
(1345). 

Our  Kings  recognised  the  services  of  its 
citizens  by  heaping  privileges  upon  it,  such 
as  few  other  English  towns  can  hare 
enjoyed;   and   in  spite  of  its  frequent 
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^'baptismB   of   fire,"  the  brave  old   city 
BDJoyed  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity. 

The  Convent -Chorch  had  lone  ago 
blossomed  out  into  a  Cathedral,  which,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  rebuilt  in  the 
then  prevailing  style  of  architecture  (Deco- 
rated), at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the  choir, 
to  which  an  additional  bay  was  added,  so 
as  to  make  its  entire  l^^h  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet  ^e  nave  at  this 
time  belonged  to  the  citizens.  It  was  a 
stately  piece  of  Norman  work,  which 
needed  neither  restoration  nor  enlarge- 
ment. When  new  transepts  and  a  centeal 
tower  were  erected  by  JBishop  William 
Strickland  (U00-H19),  Carlisle  had  a 
cathedral  -  church  of  which  neither  its 
priests  nor  its  citizens  had  any  reason  to 
feel  ashamed. 

Among  the  famous  names  connected 
with  Carlisle's  grey  old  Castle  is  that  of 
Richard  the  Third,  who,  when  Duke  of 
Grioucester,  frequently  resided  there  as 
Captain  of  the  Castle,  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marchea  He  seems  to  have  en- 
larged and  strengthened  it,  and  a  tower  on 
the  wall,  outside  the  moat,  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  city,  is  still  called 
Bichard's  Tower,  and  bears  his  well-kno?ni 
cognisance  of  a  boar.  Another  name  to 
be  remembered  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  "belted  WiU  Howard"  of 
Scott's  chivalrous  poem,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Dacre  of  Naworth,  humbled 
the  pride  of  Scotland  on  the  red  field 
of  Flodden.  By  both  these  barons  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotlimd  were  ravaged 
with  remorseless  barbarity,  provoking 
similar  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots.  Our  northern  ballad  -  literature 
teems  with  stirring  narratives  of  "peril 
and  adventure"  belonging  to  this  dark 
period  of  international  hostility;  but  ro- 
mantic as  such  incidents  appear  in  the 
rough-and-ready  verse  of  the  old  minstrels, 
they  were  the  potent  cause  of  terrible 
sufferings,  while  they  strengthened  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  too  long 
prevailed  between  l£e  two  peoples. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
the  frontier-city  deals  with  James  the 
Fifth's  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it 
m  November,  1542.  For  this  purpose  ten 
thousand  Scots,  under  Lord  Maxwell,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Esk.  Their  line  of 
march  miffht  have  been  traced  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  olazing  cottages  and  granaries. 
Though  taken  by  surprise,  the  men  of 
Carlisle  promptly  responded  to  the  cidl  to 
arms  of  their  Captain,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 


and,  assisted  by  the  local  companies,  which 
Lord  Dacre  and  other  nobles  hurried  up, 
advanced  against  the  invaders,  who,  haying 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  broke  in  a 
panic  at  the  approach  of  the  sturdy  English- 
men, and  fled  for  their  lives.  Some  fell 
on  ike  field ;  many  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  hundreds  perished  in  the  swamps  of 
Solway  Moss.  At  the  news  of  this  dis- 
aster, James  shut  himself  up  in  Falkland 
Palace,  where  he  sickened  of  a  slow  fever 
and  a  broken  heart,  and  died  on  the  four- 
teenth of  December — a  week  after  the 
birth  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

The  Borders  had  been  reduced  into  com- 
parative order  and  tranquillity  by  the  energy 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  Carlisle 
had  resumed  the  peaceful  activity  of  civic 
life,  when  that  unfortunate  sovereign,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  conduct  and  character 
have  been  so  constant  a  theme  of  angry 
debate,  and  even  whose  beauty  has  been 
disputed— entered  the  border-capital  as  a 
guest  to  quit  it  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  after 
the  crushing  defeat  of  her  troops  at  Lang- 
side,  that  Mary  resolved  to  throw  herself 
upon  Elizabeth's  hospitality;  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  1568,  she  was  re- 
ceived at  Carlisle  by  Lord  Scrope,  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches.  ''The  story  of 
her  coming,"  says  Froude,  "flew  from  lip 
to  lip.  Town  and  village,  farm  and 
manor-house,  all  over  the  northern  counties, 
were  frantic  with  enthusiasm.  Her  most 
eager  hopes  could  not  have  been  more 
brightly  realised  than  they  seemed  in  those 
first  days.  She  held  a  little  Court  in  the 
Castle,  where  all  who  wished  to  see  her 
were  received  and  welcomed." 

But  this  promising  condition  of  afi'airs 
was  soon  changed|  and  she  was  made  to 
feel  that  her  person  was  under  restraint 
In  the  haste  of  her  flight  she  had  come 
with  no  other  clothes  than  those  she  wore; 
and  an  application  to  Elizabeth  for  the 
necessary  additions  to  her  wardrobe, 
brought  her  the  niggardly  present  of  *'doB 
camisas  ruines,  y  dos  piezas  de  terciopelo 
negro,  y  dos  pares  de  zapatos  " — ^two  torn 
chemises,  two  pieces  of  black  velvet,  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes.  Mary  received  them 
with  such  evident  dissatisfaction,  that 
Ejiowles,  Elizabeth's  agent,  felt  compelled 
to  say  that  he  thought  ''Her  High- 
nesa's  maid  had  mistaken,  and  had  sent 
things  necessary  for  such  a  maidservant  as 
she  was  herself."  However,  on  this  point 
the  Queen's  anxiety  was  speedily  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  her  own  dresses  from 
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Lochleven;  but  the  closeness  of  her  confine- 
ment increased  daily. 

As  large  irMinbers  of  Scots  came  across 
the  Border  to  see  their  Sovereign,  Eliza- 
beth's officers  had  by  no  means  a  happy 
time  of  it.  Twice  they  took  her  oat  hunt- 
ing; bat  she  rode  so  fast,  her  servants 
were  so  well  moanted,  and  the  Scotch 
border  was  so  near,  that  when  she  wanted 
to  go  oat  agam,  they  were  obliged  to  tell 
her  *<that  she  most  hold  them  excused.'' 
Her  chamber  window  —  the  visitor  to 
Carlisle  is  still  shown  Qaeen  Mary's  Tower 
— looked  northward,  and  might  be  used 
for  communication  with  her  friends.  A 
disused  postern-gate  beneath  was  opened 
up,  and  sentries  placed  there,  who  could 
easily  keep  watch  over  the  inconvenient' 
casement 

So  the  time  went  on;  Mary  amusing 
herself,  in  the  intervals  of  correspondence 
with  EUzabeth,  and  interviews  with  Eb'za- 
beth's  messengers^  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  feminine  vanity.  Mary  Seaton — one  of 
'*the  four  Maries" — came  to  keep  her 
captive  mistress  company,  and  as  she  had 
a  prebty  taste  in  **  busking  " — that  is,  hair- 
dressing — the  Queen  almost  every  day 
astonished  Sir  fWicis  Knowles  with  some 
novelty  in  head-gear. 

At  length  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
resolved  to  remove  their  prisoner  further 
inland,  and  chose  Bolton  Castle,  in  York- 
shire, as  her  place  of  residence.  Mary 
strongly  objected,  and  told  Knowles  she 
would  not  go  there  unless  she  was  carried. 
In  the  belief  that  she  would  make  some 
desperate  effort  to  escape  before  the  prepa- 
rations for  her  remo^  were  completed, 
her  windows  were  barred  with  iron;  her 
male  servants  were  sent  out  of  the  Castle 
at  sunset ;  and  when  she  walked  or  rode 
she  was  attended  by  a  hundred  troops. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  in  spite  of 
^'extreme  stout  threatenings,"  and  other 
tragical  demonstrations,  the  removal  was 
effected,  Mary  having  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  resistance  was  useless. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the 
person  of  James  the  First,  Carlisle  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  importance.  Its  garrison 
was  withdrawn,  and,  from  the  position  of 
the  Frontier  Fortress  and  Capital  of  the 
Borders,  it  sank  into  an  ordinary  market 
town  or  county  capital 

In  1617  it  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  James  the  First.  Seventeen  years 
later,  some  tourists  in  northern  England 
describe  it  as  being  *'both  for  revenues, 
building8,and  the  inhabitants,  and  their  con- 


dition, very  poor."  The  Cathedral  is  ^  like 
a  great,  wild  country  church ;  and  as  it 
appeared  outwardly  so  was  it  mwardly, 
neither  beautiful  nor  adorned  one  whit.'' 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  how- 
ever, it  recovered  much  of  its  old  dignity, 
and  was  for  a  time  the  chief  Eoyal  strong- 
hold in  the  North.  It  sustained  a  pro- 
tracted siege  by  the  Scots,  under  Leslie, 
fr(Hn  October,  1644,  until  the  following 
midsummer ;  its  gallant  defenders  being 
compelled  to  eat  hempseed,  dogs,  rats,  and 
horse-flesh;  and  surrendering  only  when 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Charles,  at  Naseby, 
deprived  them  of  all  hope  of  relief. 

The  Scots  remained  in  possession  until 
December,  1646.  To  repair  and  strengthen 
the  defences  they  made  use  of  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  Cathedral,  destroying  the 
chapter-house,  cloisters,  canon-house,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nave. 

In  1648,  the  town  had  another  expe- 
rience of  civil  war,  and  a  Scottish  garrison, 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  was  thrown  into 
it  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  But  Crom- 
well, after  his  victory  at  Preston,  sent  a 
company  of  horse  and  foot  to  demand  its 
submission ;  and  its  citizens  knew  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Then  came 
a  long  interval  of  peace. 

In  1745  it  was  its  ill  luck  to  be  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  the  last  Jacobite  re- 
bellion ;  and  Prince  Charles  Edward,  with 
his  motley  forces,  appeared  before  its  walls 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November.  Under 
his  banner  served,  if  we  may  credit  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  the 
heir  of  Waverley,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
estimable  gentleman  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine.  Scott  tersely  says :  "They 
besieged  and  took  Carlisle,"  and,  as  the 
town  discreditably  submitted  in  a  couple 
of  days,  the  incident  was  worth  no  more 
detailed  notice. 

On  November  the  sixteenth,  James  the 
Third  was  proclaimed  at  the  Market  Cross, 
and  on  the  eighteenth  Prince  Charles  rode 
into  the  city,  preceded  by  a  hundred  pipers. 
Just  one  month  later  he  was  back  there 
again,  the  hero  of  a  ruined  cause;  and, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  Castle,mder 
Colonel  Francis  Townley,  went  on  his  way 
to  CuUoden  and  ruin.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  following  him  closely, 
and  on  the  thirty-first  of  December  his 
troops  entered  the  city,  aind  made  prisoners 
of  the  Jacobite  garrison,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  in  number.  Thirty-^'iie  of 
the  rebels,  in  October,  1746,  suffered  thj 
barbarous  penalties  then  inflicted  for  high 
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treason,  &iid  were  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered  on  Gallows  HUL  Their  heads 
were  set  up  on  pikes  over  the  gates,  or 
"yett8,"a8  commanorated  in  a  beautiful 
old  baUad : 

White  was  the  rose  in  his  ffay  bonnet, 
As  he  fanlded  up  in  his  broached  plaidie ; 

His  hand,  which  clasped  the  truth  o  luve, 
•Oh  it  was  aye  in  battle  readie  1 

His  long,  lang  hair  in  yellow  hanks 
Waved  o'er  his  cheeks  sae  sweet  and  ruddie, 

But  now  they  wave  o'er  Carlisle  yetts. 
In  dripping  ringlets,  clotting  bloodie. 

Here  ends  the  military  history  of  Carlisle. 
Itslaterrecord  isone  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
an  imuense  stimulus  having  been  supplied 
in  1761  by  the  introduction  of  cotton  spin- 
niog  and  weaving,  to  which  calico,  hat, 
and  iron  manufactures  have  since  been 
added,  and  the  opening  of  improved  com- 
mnnieations  between  Whitehaven,  Carlisle, 
and  Newcastle.  Then  came  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  railway  system,  which  restored 
it  to  Its  old  position  as  the  Border  capital, 
and  made  it  the  great  centre  and  point  of 
junction  of  the  Anglo*  Scottish  railways.  Its 
terminus  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  presents  a 
singularly  interesting  picture  of  continuous 
animation  and  incessant  activity,  as  the 
loaded  trains  pass  in  and  out  with  much 
whistling  and  creaking,  clashing  and  clang- 
ing, amidst  the  shouts  of  frenzied  porters, 
the  ringing  of  unmusical  bells,  the  shrill 
cries  of  newspaper  boys,  and  the  various 
voices  of  arriving  and  departing  passen- 
gers. 

Since  1760,  the  population  has  increased 
ninefold,  and  now  exceeds  37,000.  Perhaps 
the  most  disappointing  thing  about "  Merry 
Carlisle  "  to  the  stranger  who  visits  it  with 
his  mind  full  of  historic  memories,  is 
its  air  of  newness  The  greater  part 
seems  to  have  been  built  within  the  last 
forty  years;  and  this  impression  is  en- 
hanced by  the  aspect  of  the  trim  villas, 
with  their  blooming  gardens,  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  environs.  The  ancient 
*' yetts"  and  walls  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared ;  and  if  the  castle-keep  happily 
retains  its  old  solidity  and  strength, 
and  the  old  drawbridge  and  ca&tle-ditch 
are  as  they  were  in  **day8  of  yore;" 
little,  indeed,  survives  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  Edward  the  First,  and  after- 
wards by  Queen  Mary.  But  the  Ca- 
thedral, with  its  beautiful  choir,  rich  in 
all  the  glorious  tracery  and  embellishment 
of  the  Decorated  English  Style,  still  recalls 
many  a  reminiscence  of  the  past    Beaders 


who  delight  in  figures  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  this  choir,  than  which  there  are 
few  finer  in  England,  measures  a  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  long,  seventy-one  feet 
wide,  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  It  was 
restored,  together  with  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  in  1853  to  1857.  And  as  it 
represents  the  successive  changes  of  our 
architecture  from  1093  to  1419,  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  though  not  one  of  oui  great 
English  minsters,  has  its  attractions  for  die 
antiquarian  student. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  here, 
in  1797,  Sir  Walter  Scott— not  yet  famous 
as  "  the  Author  of  *  Waverley' " — ^married 
Miss  Carpenter.  And  as  also  connected  with 
it  we  may  mention  two  men  of  note — Arch- 
deacon Paley,  author  of  "The  Evidences 
of  Christianity,"  to  whom  a  monument  has 
been  erected,  and  Dean  Tait,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  latter 
hekl  the  deanery  from  1849  to  1856, 
and  during  his  residence  underwent  the 
terrible  domestic  affliction  recorded  in  a 
few  touching  words  on  the  base  of  a 
marble  cross  in  Stanwick  churchyard : 
"  Here  lie  the  mortal  bodies  of  Five  little 
Sisters,  the  much-loved  Children  of  A.  C. 
Tait,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Catherine  his 
wife,  who  were  all  cut  off  within  five 
weeks."    They  died  of  scarlet  fever. 

Traces  of  the  antiquity  of  Carlisle  occur 
in  the  names  of  some  of  its  streets,  such 
as  English  Street,  Scotch  Street,  Tower 
Street,  and  Castle  Street ;  Caldersgate, 
Botchergate,  and  Bickergate.  The  old 
English  gate  lies  near  the  railway  station ; 
and  close  by  are  the  two  turrets,  now 
used  as  Court-houses,  which  represent  the 
Citadel  erected  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  Market  Cross  is  ancient;  and  both 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  Guildhall  date 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Apatt  from  its  share  in  the  old  Border 
Minstrelsy,  Carlisle  has  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  literary  association ;  nor 
is  its  list  of  worthies  a  long  or  very  bril- 
liant one.  Its  poet — he  is  one  of  the 
Dii  minores — Bobert  Anderson,  bom  1770, 
died  1833,  has  sketched*  the  everyday  life, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Cumbrian 
peasantry  with  a  certain  rough  vigour  and 
a  vividness  of  colouring  which  are  not 
unattractive.  Connected  with  the  city, 
though  not  a  native^  was  Bobert  Egles- 
field.  Queen  Phiiippa's  chaplain,  who 
founded  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Among 
the  natives  we  find  the  learned  Bichard 
Muncaster,  first  master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'    School,    and    afterwards    head- 
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master  of  St  PaaUa.  He  died  in  1611, 
bequeathing  to  posterity  a  good  many 
poems,  plays,  and  educational  works,  to 
which  posterity  has  proved  profoundly 
indifferent  Then  there  were  Dr.  John 
Aglionby,  chaplain  to  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  First,  and  principal  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford;  and  the  learned  theologian, 
Thomas  Tutter,  Dean  of  Ripon,  who  died 
in  1676;  and  George  Tutter — who,  we 
suppose,  was  the  Dean's  son — author  of 
*'  The  Government  of  the  Thoughts,"  died 
1695;  and  Sawrey  Gilpin,  RA,  died 
1807,  who  illustrated  the  writings  of  his 
brother,  the  "picturesque"  Mr.  William 
Gilpin ;  and  the  Orientalist,  Joseph 
Dacre  Garlyle»  born  1758,  died  1804,  who 
edited  "Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry  "  and 
the  "  Arabic  Bible,"  and  was  at  one  time 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  An  admirable 
scholar  and  historical  writer,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev. 
Mandell  Greighton,  hails  from  tbe  Border 
City,  on  which  he  haa  wriQceu  uu  inte- 
resting monograph. 

In  our  elder  novelists  we  sometimes  get 
glimpses  of  merry  Carlisle  in  connection 
with  the  adventures  of  runaway  couples, 
bound  for  the  blacksmith's  "Shrine  of 
Hymen,"  at  Gretna  Green,  Carlisle  being 
the  last  stage  before  they  crossed  the 
Border,  and  were  "married  in  haste" — 
too  often  to  "repent  at  leisure."  Smol- 
lett's "Humphrey  Clinker,"  Mr.  Matthew 
Bramble,  after  his  visit  to  Scotland,  xe- 
entered  England  by  way  of  Carlisle,  and 
met  there  with  his  missing  friend  Lis- 
mahagow.  And  the  reader  will  not  fail 
to  recollect  that  Mr.  William  Black,  in  his 
idyllic  romance  "  The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton,"  takes  his  "  young  Uhlan," 
with  the  charming  Bell  and  Qaeen  Tita, 
to  "the  red  old  dty  that  is  set  amid 
beautiful  green  meadows  interlaced  with 
streams,"  and  the  travellers  visit  the 
Castle,  and,  leaning  on  the  parapets  of  red 
stone,  gaze  away  up  to  the  north,  where 
the  Scotch  hills  bound  the  horizon.  "  It 
is  a  pretty  landscape  that  lies  around 
Carlisle  Castle  —  the  bright  and  grassy 
meadows  through  which  the  Eden  winds, 
the  woods  and  heights  of  the  country 
beyond,  the  far  stretches  of  sand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Solway,  and  the  blue  line 
of  hills  telling  of  the  wilder  regions  of 
Scotland." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  Whistle- 
craft  burlesque  epic  on  King  Arthur  and 
the  Round  Table,  by  Hookham  Frere, 
the  first  canto  contains  an  amusing  de- 


scription of  King  Arthur's  Chriatmas  at 
Carlisle,  beginning : 

The  great  King  Arthur  made  a  sumptuotis  Feast, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle. 


''BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY." 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

Lily  was  '*  setting  her  room  tidy.''  This 
process  often  took  place,  and  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  consisted  in  taming 
ont  on  to  the  floor  the  contents  of  every 
drawer  and  box  she  possessed,  contem- 
plating the  heap  thus  made  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  then  thrustiDg 
the  component  parts  back  into  their 
respective  receptacles  in  a  confosiou 
slightly  increased  by  their  temporary 
sojoom  elsewhere. 

On  this  particular  occasion  that  con- 
snnunation  had  been  delayed.  For  nearly 
an  hoar  Lily  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor 
beside  the  heap,  her  hands  clasped  romid 
her  knees,  which  were  drawn  np  to  make 
a  re&tingplace  for  her  head.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  a  low  window  opposite 
to  her,  and  there  was  an  odd  gravity  aboat 
her  eyes,  an  unusually  serious  turn  in  the 
comers  of  her  mouth.  She  was  in  an 
irritated  frame  of  mind.  Throughout 
luncheon  Mr.  Heathcote  had  been  ab- 
solutely silent,  and  had  resisted  all  her 
efforts  to  make  him  talk.  She  had  tried 
various  subjects.  The  parish,  first;  bat 
that  had  been  promptly  let  drop  by  her 
uncle.  The  curates;  but  that  had  not  been 
so  much  as  taken  up  by  him.  Finally, 
and  very  tentatively,  she  had  tried  to 
begin  a  literary  discussion  by  the  some- 
what wide  remark  that  she  liked  Besant's 
novels.  To  which  the  Vicar  had  responded, 
irrelevantly : 

"Did  you  ask  me  if  I  had  done,  Lilyt 
I  am  quite  ready,  my  dear,"  and  had  forth- 
with risen  and  gone  to  his  study. 

It  was  very  stupid  of  him,  Lily  said 
to  herself,  indignantly — very  stupid.  He 
was  always  thinking  of  those  dry  old 
books  in  the  study,  or  the  papers  covered 
with  small,  crabbed  writing,  which,  as  Lily 
put  it,  <* littered"  his  study  table. 

'*  People  should  sometimes  amuse  other 
people,"  said  poor  Lily,  aloud  and  in- 
coherently, but  pathetically.  She  was 
feeling  decidedly  bored.  There  was 
nothing  interesting  to  be  done.  It  was 
dull  to  go  for  a  walk  alone;  and  Mr. 
Maynard  was  out,  she  knew,  somewhere; 
and  Mr.  Smith  had  probably  got  some- 
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thing  tiresome  to  do  for  her  uncle.  It 
must  be  so;  for,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he 
would  hare  turned  up  again  to  play  tennis, 
as  he  had  promised  her. 

It  was  all  very  provoking,  she  thought. 
She  gave  herself  a  twist  round,  and  began 
idly  playing  with  some  of  the  odds  and  ends 
which  were  nearest  to  her  in  the  heap  at 
her  sida 

Lfly  possessed  no  jewel-case.  If  she  had 
it  would  assuredly  never  have  contained 
its  lawful  contents ;  for  she  threw  each  and 
any  ot  her  trinkets  into  the  nearest  drawer 
or  box  when  she  had  done  wearing  it,  and 
never  thought  of  it  till  she  wanted  it 
again.  So,  mixed  with  ribbons,  laces, 
and  so  forth,  her  brooches,  necklaces,  and 
bangles  at  this  moment  strewed  the 
floor.  She  picked  up  one  after  another 
idly,  and  put  them  down  again  quickly. 
Saddenly  she  gave  a  pleased  exclamation. 

**What  ages  since  I  saw  that!"  she 
said.  **  Who  would  have  thought  of  it's 
being  twisted  in  that  laceT'  and  her 
fingers  hastily  disentangled  a  little  delicate 
gold  bangle.  <*  When  did  I  have  it  last  9 " 
she  went  on  musingly.  *'  Oh,  I  remember. 
I  don't  believe  I've  ever  seen  it  since  last 
summer;  not  since  I  was  at  Famborougb. 
At  Mrs.  Eose's  garden  affair  I  wore  it. 
I  remember — I  remember,  quite.'' 

Lily  turned  the  tiny  thing  over  and 
over  slowly ;  but  she  was  not  looking  at  it. 
Her  eyes  .were  fixed  on  the  bit  of  bright 
blue  summer  sky  she  could  see  through 
the  low  window;  but  they  grew  graver 
and  softer,  somehow.  The  wUd,  mischief- 
loving  light  died  out  of  them.  Suddenly 
Lily  hid  her  face  on  her  knees,  and  the 
bangle  slipped  unheeded  to  the  floor.  It 
was  a  long  while  ago  since  that  garden- 
party;  but  she  remembered  it  well,  very 
well  She  had  lost  that  bangle  in  an 
excited  set  at  tennis.  Who  was  it  who 
had  looked  for  it  and  brought  it  to  her  1 
Lily  pressed  her  face  lower  and  lower  on 
to  her  knees;  but  she  saw,  far  more 
distinctly  than  she  had  seen  the  blue  sky, 
a  tall,  upright  figure,  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  in 
a  dark,  resolute  face;  a  face  which  she 
knew  had  worn  a  very  different  look 
for  her  from  that  which  it  bore  for 
any  one  else.  But  no — and  Lily  shook 
herself  indignantly — no.  It  must  be  her 
fancy;  it  was  only  fancy;  he  had  never 
cared  for  her;  he  would  have  come  and 
told  her  so, '  surely,  if  it  had  been  true ; 
but  he  had  made  her  think  so, 'he  had, 
indeed.  Then  Lily's  face  turned  a  brighter 
crimson  in  its  hidiog-place.      What  was 


she  thinking  off  The  head-master  of  a 
great  public  school  had  other  things  to 
tiiink  of  than  a  little  girl  whom  he  had 
met  by  chance  when  she  was  staying  with 
one  of  his  house-masters  Then  he  knew 
so  many  people,  nice  people,  nice 
girls;  and  they  all  liked  him,  every 
one  did.  Perhaps  he  was  married  by  now 
to  one  of  them.  Most  likely,  Lily  thought, 
with  a  curious,  aching  feeling;  but  she 
wished  she  knew.  She  thought  how  foolish 
she  had  been  not  to  write  to  Mrs.  Rose 
more  often,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
which  would  at  least  remind  her  of  that 
happy  summer  visit,  and  tell  her  what 
every  one  was  doing  at  Famborougb. 
Every  one)  No;  only  what  one  person 
was  doing. 

All  at  once  Lily  jumped  up  from  the  floor, 
and  unlocked  a  small  drawer  in  a  queer, 
little  tiny  cabinet,  the  contents  of  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  common  earthquake. 
But  when  she  had  unlocked  it,  she  took 
out  what  she  wanted  rather  slowly.  It 
was  a  photograph  —  a  group  of  all  the 
masters  at  Famborougb,  including  Mr. 
Eose.  It  was  not  to  look  at  Mr.  Eose, 
however,  that  Lily  had  taken  it  from  its 
place.  Her  eyes  here  fixed  on  the  tall, 
thin  figure  which  stood  behind  all  the 
others,  leaning  one  firm  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  who  stood  nearest  to 
him,  but  looking — or  she  fancied  so — ^rather 
lonely..  She  looked,  and  looked,  and  her 
face  grew  graver  and  graver — it  altered 
into  a  face  that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  May- 
nard  had  never  seen. 

Suddenly  the  tea -bell  rang.  Lily 
glanced  incredulously  at  her  little  American 
timepiece ;  but  it  was  indeed  five  o'clock. 
She  put  her  photograph  away  carefully 
first,  then,  with  both  arms,  seized  the  heap 
on  the  floor,  forced  into  three  drawers  the 
contents  of  six,  and  rushed  downstairs  to 
make  tea. 

Mr.  Heathcote's  afternoon  had  been 
troubled,  indeed,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
nearly  sleepless  night.  He  could  think  of 
no  satisfactory  way  of  arranging  matters ; 
and  the  next  morning  came  without  his 
having  arrived  at  any  conclusion  whatever. 
He  hM  thought  of  sending  Lily  away ;  but 
he  dismissed  that  thought  almost  without 
consideration;  he  could  not  turn  his 
brother's  child  from  the  only  home  she 
had ;  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of  under 
any  circumstances.  His  second  impulse 
was,  naturally,  to  dismiss  Smith  and  May- 
nard.  But  a  little  reflection  showed  him 
that  this  course  was  almost  as  impracticable 
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as  the  other.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  May- 
nard  would  most  assuredly  refuse  to  leave 
Sweet  Ancott  without  some  really  well- 
founded  reason;  and  what  oonld  he  give 
them  %  He  could  not  simply  say  that  they 
were  idle ;  he  could  not  say  that  they  ran 
after  his  niece;  neither  of  these  reasons, 
cogent  as  they  were  in  practice,  was  solid 
enough  in  theory  to  justify  him  in  taking 
a  step  which  would  seriously  injure  both 
men  in  their  future  career  as  lights — or 
otherwise — of  the  Church. 

All  these  arguments  went  through  the 
Vicar's  mind,  again  and  again,  in  the  same 
hopeless,  inconsequent  way. 

Finally,  next  morning,  after  a  still  more 
abstracted  and  silent  brei^fast  time,  he 
decided  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  from 
his  thoughts  for  the  time  bebg,  and  to 
seek  some  rest  and  peace  in  reverting  to 
Gregory  of  Nyasa. 

He  sought  the  calm  of  his  study,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  first  half-hour's  work, 
made  an  important  discovery  of  a  hitherto 
unremarked  incident  in  the  early  career  of 
that  Father.  He  was  triumphantly  pro- 
ceeding to  condense  this  invaluable  infor- 
mation into  two  neat  paragraphs — he  had 
completely  forgotten  the  existence  of  such 
modern  subjects  of  interest  as  Lily,  or  his 
curates  —  when  his  first  sentence  was 
scatteied  to  the  winds  by  a  hasty,  not  to 
say  rampant  knock  at  Ins  study  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  instant  appearance  of  the 
parish  clerk,  John  Griffiths.  He  was  old, 
and  at  this  moment,  breathless,  and  his 
words  came  in  gasps  : 

•<  Will  you — excusing  me  being  so  hasty, 
sir — but  will  you  come  along  to  the  diurch 
and  marry  that  there  couple,  Lucy  Brown 
and  them  1  They've  been  waiting  most  an 
hour ;  and  I  can't  get  no  one  else.  Til  tell 
you,  sir — arterwards — excuse  me  a-hurryin' 
of  you,  but  they're  that  nasty  about  being 
kep'  waiting." 

The  Vicar  grasped  only  the  bare  fact 
that  be  was  wanted  at  the  church.  Seizing 
his  hat  and  coat,  he  meekly  followed 
his  impatient  henchman  across  the  field 
which  separated  his  house  from  the  church, 
donned  his  surplice,  and  began  the  service 
mechanically,  went  through  it  in  a  be- 
wildered way,  and  finally,  having  bidden 
the  rosy,  laughing  girl  who  was  the  bride, 
to  ''be  not  afraid  with  any  amazement,"  and 
superintended  the  efforts  at  penmanship 
with  which  she  and  her  new-made  lord 
graced  the  register,  he  sat  down  in  the 
vestry  chair  to  think  over  things,  with  the 
old   clerk   to  help   him,  while   she  was 


escorted  into  the  summer  morning  air  and 
wedded  life. 

John  Griffiths,  after  years  of  service,  con- 
sidered himself,  and  wished  the  parish  to 
consider  him,  as  the  active  partner  in  the 
ecclesiastical  concern  which  embraced  the 
Vicar  as  its  useful  but  unimportant 
member.  As  to  the  curates,  they  were  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  disobeyed  their 
orders  on  every  possible  occasion;  gave 
them,  in  their  presence,  most  grudging 
deference;  and,  among  his  associates  in 
the  village,  invariably  referred  to  them  in 
their  abMnce  as  **  them  boys."  This  morn- 
ing he  was  thoroughly  happy.  He  had  a 
flagrant  case  of  defection  on  their  part  to 
bring  before  their  master ;  and  he  meant 
to  impart  the  details  with  all  impressive 
care  and  deliberation. 

*'I  was  a-settin'  on  the  bench  in  my 
back-garden  " — he  began,  as  he  took  the 
Vicar's  surplice  from  his  shoulders  and 
hung  it  on  the  old  pegs  which  had  held 
surplices  for  at  least  three  hundred  years 
— "I  was  a-settin'  in  the  sun,  when  my 
missus  says  to  me,  *  John,'  she  says,  <  that 
there  couple's  gone  along.  I  see  them 
from  the  window.  You  go  on  np  to 
church,  or  you'll  be  late.'  But  they  was 
so  early  like,  I  didn't  hurry  for  all  she  said, 
and  when  I  got  there  it  was  ten  minutes 
to  eleven  stiU.  So  I  waited  and  they 
waited,  tOl  it  had  gone  eleven.  Then  I 
went  to  the  gate  to  look  for  Mr.  Maynard, 
knowin'  as  how  you  said  a  Sunday  as  he 
was  to  marry  them'—" 

"  And  he  perfectly  understood  me,"  put 
in  the  Vicar. 

"  But  I  couldn't  see  him ;  and  I  went 
back  and  waited  a  bit  by  the  door.  It  was 
near  half-past  eleven  when  the  young  man 
as  was  to  be  married  came  to  ask  me  if 
no  one  weren't  coming  to  do  it.  So  I  went 
along  to  fetch  Mr.  Maynard;  bat  be 
weren't  at  home.  So  then  I  went  up  to 
Mr.  Smith's,  thinking  he  might  be  there ; 
or,  if  he  weren't,  I  could  tell  t'other  to  come 

along.    But  they  wasn't  there Yes, 

sir,  I'll  see  to  them  pens,  sir,"  as  the  Vicar 
made  an  impatient  sound  over  the  copying 
of  the  certificates,  which  was  set  down  by 
his  clerk  to  shortcomings  for  which  he 
himself  was  greatly  responsible,  having 
used  the  pens  the  day  before  in  oiling 
a  refractory  lock.  ''Well,  sir,  as  I  was 
a-saying,  they  wasn't  there,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  she  says  to  me  —  never  could 
abear  that  woman  —  she  says:  'Go  and 


tell  your  master  to 
says.      'Mr.  Smith, 


look  arter 
he    went 


'em, 
out 


'  she 

with 
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Miss  Heathcote  at  ten  o'clock,  to  Friar's 
Dellj  so  I  heard  her  say  when  she 
was  waitin'  in  the  road.  And  Mr.  May- 
nard,  he  come  along  here  askin'  for  Mr. 
Smith,  and  when  I  told  him  where  he  was, 
he  just  cat  and  run  after  'em  like  mad. 
That's  where  they  are,  both  on  'em ;  and 
if  yon  want  'em  I'm  sorry  for  you.'  So  I 
came  my  ways,  and  never  said  good 
mmiing,  nor  nothink  to  her,  never  cotdd 
abide  her  imperence,  and  I  fetched  you, 
sir,  so  it's  all  right  as  far  as  the  couple's 
concerned." 

The  old  clerk,  turned  round  from  fum- 
bling with  the  surplices  and  cassocks,  and 
met  the  Vicar's  face.  The  look  he  saw 
there  apparently  changed  tilie  current  of 
his  thoughts,  for  the  oilman  began  hastily 
to  plead  for  his  enemies. 

«  BlesiT  you,  oir,  Uiey  ain't  nothink  but 
two  boys,  and  not  much  at  that.  I  wouldn't 
worrit  myself  so  much ;  we  was  young 
once ;  and  Miss  Lily — well,  begging  your 
pardon,  sir,  I  never  seed  nothing  so  pretty 
for  a  girl." 

*^Good  morning,  John,"  was  all  the  answer 
the  Yicar  gave  to  him;  he  was  absently 
looking  for  his  hat  and  stick.  When  he 
discovered  them  he  took  them  still  more 
absently  into  his  hand,  and  not  until  he 
was  half  way  across  the  churchyard  did  it 
occur  to  him  that  a  hat  was  more  useful 
when  worn  on  the  head  than  when  carried 
in  ihe  hand.  As  he  stopped  to  put  it  on, 
his  eyes  wandered  over  the  hills  and 
moors  before  him ;  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
they  directed  his  thoughts  towards  the 
part  of  the  clerk's  story,  which  he  had 
hardly  remarked  in  the  telling — ^the  place 
which  was  the  destination  of  the  disturbers 
of  his  peace. 

Friar's  Dell  was  a  tiny  copse,  about  three 
miles  out  of  Sweet  Ancott.  It  was  covered, 
in  summer,  with  the  rarest  and  loveliest 
ferns  in  the  whole  of  Devon,  it  was  said. 

The  Yicar  remembered,  with  a  groan, 
that  Lily  had  said  a  few  days  since,  at  tea 
time,  that  she  meant  to  make  a  fernery. 
Little  had  he  dreamt  of  all  the  words  im- 
plied. As  he  stood  there,  thinking,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he,  too, 
would  go  to  Friar's  Dell;  go  to  Friar's 
Dell  for  no  ferns,  no  exercise,  no  diversion, 
but  to  meet  them  on  their  way  home,  and 
at  least  say  to  Mr.  Maynard  what  he 
thought  of  this — this  complete  oblivion  of 
duty.  Smith,  too,  would  certainly  profit 
by  the  firm,  calm,  verbal  chastisement  the 
Vicar  felt  at  that  moment  able  and  even 
inspired  to  give. 


So  he  started  briskly  enough,  and  kept 
up  a  pace  which  lasted  quite  through  the 
first  mile.  Energetic  action  was  a  relief  in 
his  present  state  of  agitation,  and,  step  by 
step,  moment  by  moment,  the  spoken 
reproof  for  Maynard  grew  more  forcible 
and  well  arranged  in  the  Vicar's  mind ;  so 
much  so  that  he  felt  it  would  settle  every- 
thing, and  there  would  be  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  that  last  resort  which  had,  in 
the  watches  of  his  sleepless  night,  suggested 
itself  to  him,  namely,  to  cons^t  the  Bishop, 
who  was  coming  in  two  days  to  Sweet 
Ancott,  to  hold  a  confirmation.  This  was 
really  unnecessary,  he  thought  now,  with  a 
glow  of  satisfactioa  Every  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  own  parish ; 
he  of  course  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

He  was  strolling  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  gazing  on  the  ground,  as  was  his 
custom.  Suddenly  a  kmd  of  rushing  in 
the  air  made  him  look  iip.  Three  figures 
dashed  round  the  corner  just  in  front 
and  past  the  startled  man,  without  looking 
at  him,  gasping  as  they  flew.  One  was 
hatless.  The  hat  of  the  second  was 
jammed  on  to  his  eyes,  and  the  third, 
a  little  in  advance  of  these  two,  was  a 
girl — a  girl  with  curly  hair  standing  out 
all  round  her  hot  face. 

On  they  flew,  and  the  girrci  scarlet  frock 
flew  on  in  front  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
where  they  stopped  short  at  what  was 
evidently  a  winning-post — some  broken 
old  wayside  riding  steps.  The  owner  of 
the  hat  tore  it  off,  mounted  them,  and, 
waving  it  in  the  air;  said,  in  stentorian 
tones — ^bome  on  the  wind  to  the  breath- 
less Vicar — "  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Heath-  , 
cote.     Maynard,  you  didn't  run  fair ! " 

Settle  things  in  his  own  parish !  The 
Vicar  sat  down  on  the  nearest  stone  heap 
and  began  to  count  the  hours  to  the  con- 
firmation day.     He  would  wait  till  then. 

That  evening,  two  other  individuals  in 
Sweet  Ancott  came  to  precisely  the  same  ' 
decision.  Mr.  Maynard  and  Mr.  Smith 
were  sitting  together  in  the  rooms  of  the 
latter.  They  were  having  tea  together 
in  a  fashion  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
much  practised  by  them.  The  teapot  re- 
posed on  the  fender,  their  cups  on  the 
mantelpiece.  From  time  to  time,  one  or 
the  other  of  them  rose,  grasped  the  tea- 
pot, walked  about  contemplatively  for  a 
few  moments,  then,  suddenly  finding  his 
cup,  filled  it,  drank  thereof,  and  returned 
to  his  easy-chair.  They  had  been  arguing 
so  hotly  that  a  l^nd  of  exhaustion  had 
reduced  them  to  temporary  silence.   Bat  it 
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was  very  temporary,  and  Mr.  Maynard 
broke  it  by  saying,  as  he  brandished  the 
teapot  in  his  hand  : 

*' WeU,  Smith,  you'll  let  me  have  the 
first  chance  with  him." 

"  With  her,  do  you  mean,  old  fellow  %  '* 
"  No,  yon  know  I  don't  mean  with  her. 
Haven't  we  jnst  had  that  out  9  You're  so 
abominably  given  to  saying  a  thing  fifty 
times.  We've  just  decided  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  tell  from  her  manner 
which  of  us  has  the  best  chance,  or  if 
either  of  us  has  the  faintest  She  is 
always  just  the  same  to  you  as  she  is  to 
me." 

''She  gave  me  her  photograph." 
"She's  sent  for  one  for  me,  so  there. 
Come,  this  is  cbildisL  I  mean  to  speak 
to  him.  Fm  sure  to  get  straight  with  him 
is  the  thing,  and  ii  you  do  that  first,  I  shan't 
have  a  chuice.  Smith.  He's  put  out  with 
me  about  that  unlucky  wedding  this 
morning,  you  see." 

Mr.  Smith  put  down  his  tea-cup  care- 
fully. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  tossing  for  it  1 " 
said  he.     ''  It's  fair,  at  any  rate." 

"  Tour  landlady  will  come  up,  or  some- 
thing." 

**  Not  she.     Come  on." 
"All  right;  but  it's  agreed  we  leave  it 
till  after  Thursday,  any  way  1 " 

It  ^e've  settled  that  Here's  a  shDiing. 
Heads  you;  tails  ma" 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  toss  with  a 
gravity  befitting  the  occasion.  The  first 
time  it  came  down  heads;  the  second, 
tails.  The  third  time,  by  some  unexpected 
twist  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand,  it  fell  into  the 
fender.  Instantly  might  be  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  two  reverend  gentlemen  in 
clerical  garb  peering  eagerly  and  intently 
into  the  ashes  of  a  very  untidy  grate,  lilr. 
Maynard  rose  first,  in  triumphant  energy. 
"Heads!"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully. 
"  Friday  morning  I  shall  tackle  him,  when 
the  Bishop  and  all  the  confirmation  is  well 
off  his  mind.  Friday  morning !  Cheer 
up.  Smith,  it  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  you.  You  can  have  your  turn  at 
him  in  the  afternoon." 

This  reasoning  hardly  appeared  to  cheer 
Mr.  Smith,  who  relapsed  into  the  depths  of 
his  arm-chair,  and  did  not  arise  from  it 
again  till  his  clerical  brother  parted  from 
him  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  confirmation  day  was  bright  and 
Bunny,  and  Sweet  Ancott  wore  a  kind  of 
refined  and  elevated  bank-holiday  air, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  lingering  groups  of 


friends  and  relations  who  had  brought  the 
girls  and  boys  who  stood  waiting  by  the 
churchyard-gate — waiting  for  the  Buhop, 
who  was  ra&er  late. 

Ten  minutes  went  by,  and  then  his 
carriage  drove  into  the  Vicarage  gates,  and 
the  Bishop  got  out  quickly.  l£r.  Heath- 
cote  met  him  at  the  door,  and  took  him 
into  the  dining-room,  which  was  foil  of 
clergy,  who  presented  that  ill-assorted, 
confused  appearance  inseparable  from  a 
body  of  men  whose  only  similarity  lies  in 
their  dress.  They  were  rather  eagerly 
awaiting  the  Bishop.  He  had  recently 
been  appointed,  and  had  not  yet  undergone 
the  oraed  by  fire  of  scatlung  ciiticism, 
thrQUgh  which  the  clergy  are  wont  to  pass 
their  chief  shepherds.  His  outward  ap- 
pearance told  them  but  little.  The  man 
who  faced  the  critical  roomful  as  if  he  were 
unaware  of  any  scrutiny,  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  young,  he  might  have  well 
been  called,  for  at  forty-two  he  looked 
thirty-two,  and  yet  there  was  a  dignity 
and  a  firmness  about  that  tall,  thin  figure, 
and  the  resolute,  dark  face  with  the  keen 
eyes,  that  showed  that  whatever,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  might  lack 
in  years  was  fully  made  up  for  m  power, 
He  came  rather  slowly  up  the  long  room, 
and  stood  looking  keenly  about  him,  while 
a  long  five  minutes  went  by  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  details.  Then  Mr.  Heathcote 
curied  him  off  to  robe ;  and  Hie  confoBed 
group  of  clergy  sorted  itself  into  a  still 
more  confused  procession  —  for  into  the 
clerical  mind  but  little  idea  of  scenic  effect 
seems  to  enter;  and  invariably  on  these 
occasions  the  tallest  man  present  will  re- 
quest the  shortest  available  brother  to  walk 
with  him ;  while  the  broadest,  and  most 
aggressively  cheerful  parson,  whose  whole 
physique  speaks  of  a  wide  enjoyment  of 
all  mundane  delights,  will  find  some  young 
emaciated  Saint  Anthony  to  bear  him 
company. 

On  their  return  from  the  church  they 
reassembled  in  the  Rectory  dining-room, 
where,  as  they  drank  their  coff'ee,  one  after 
another  of  his  flock  sought  the  Bishops 
pastoral  aid.  These  moments  are  jealoasly 
seized  and  eagerly  used  by  Vicars  with  re- 
fractory schoolmasters,  impending  Bohoolj 
.boards,  obstructive  churchwardens,  and  all 
the  thousand  and  one  hitches  which  occur 
in  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and  which,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  apparently,  the  Bishop 
must  put  right  with  a  touch.  Bat  their 
diocesan  won  no  golden  opinions  from  bis 
clergy  on  this  his  first  public  appearance  w 
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his  diocese.  He  listened,  bat  he  listened 
absently  to  the  many  stories  which  came 
before  him.  Ho  manifestly  gazed,  daring 
their  recital,  at  some  object  over 
the  reciter's  shonlders.  His  attention 
was  obvioasly  elsewhere;  he  confased 
schoolmasters,  oharchwardens,  and  aggres- 
sive dissenters  together  in  his  comments  in 
a  manner  which  greatly  injared  and  in- 
sulted the  sufferers  onder  each  separate 
infliction. 

One  by  one  his  flock  left  him,  with  their 
grievances  unredressed ;  and  most  of  them 
spent  the  period  of  their  drive  home  in 
saying,  with  variations,  to  the  wife,  sister, 
cousin,  or  aont  who  had  accompanied  them  : 

<' Most  unsatisfactory;  quite  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  the  position  !  Often  the  way 
with  these  new  appointments  though ;  too 
young,  far  too  young:  and  fresh  from  a 
head-mastership.  No  parochial  experience 
whatever — none. " 

Mr.  Heathcote  himself  was  taken  aback 
when,  the  last  of  these  ill-used  mortals 
having  departed,  he  said  anxiously  to  the 
Bishop  : 

"I  have  several  matters  I  should  wish 
to  talk  over  with  your  lordship,  if  you 
have  half  an  hour  at  your  disposal."  And 
only  received  the  answer  : 

'*  To-morrow,  Mr.  Heathcote,  to-morrow. 
I  am  staying,  as  you  know,  at  Elmfield, 
to-night,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  tomorrow  morning." 

Then  the  Bishop  turned  hastily  round. 

"Where  is  Miss  Heathcote  1"  he  said. 
*'  I  have  not  said  good-bye  to  her." 

At  about  five  minutes  before  twelve  on 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Maynard  arrived, 
asked  for  the  Vicar,  and  was  shown  into 
the  study,  where  Mr.  Heathcote  sat  with  a 
blank  sheet  before  him.  He  had  done  no 
work  that  morning  as  yet.  Ideas  failed 
him ;  argument,  even  on  the  well-beloved 
theme,  was  beyond  his  power. 

Mr.  Maynard  sat  down,  leaning  his  stick 
slowly  and  carefully  against  the  Vicar's 
writing-table.  During  his  introductory 
remarks  on  the  weather,  the  subject  of  his 
visit  had  rapidly  divested  itself  of  all  that 
flowing  drapery  of  graceful  phrases  in 
which  he  had  clothed  it  during  his  walk 
thither,  and,  while  he  sought  for  it  fresh 
garniture  of  words,  he  paused.  In  the 
pause,  the  mantelpiece  clock  struck  twelve. 
The  same  instant  the  door-bell  rang, 
sounding  rather  loudly  through  the  quiet 
house.  Another  moment,  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  shown  in. 


"It's  afternoon,  Maynard,"  he  said, 
sotto  voce,  as  he  passed  him.  "  Afternoon 
now.    You  had  the  morning,  you  know." 

Mr.  Maynard  glared  grimly;  but  pre- 
served a  freezing  and  foreboding  silence. 

Then,  after  greeting  the  Vicar,  Mr. 
Smith  drew  up  a  chair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  good  man.  The  position  of  the  trio 
was  sufficiently  remarkable.  Mr.  Heath- 
cote sat  at  Ids  writing-table,  facing  the 
door,  his  eyes  fixed  musingly  on  the  old 
brown  volumes  which  were  all  that  came 
within  his  range  of  vision. 

Mr.  'Smith,  who  was  on  the  right  hand 
side,  and  exactly  opposite  the  window,  had 
the  wide,  sloping,  sunshiny  lawn  and  the 
rhododendron  thicket  in  the  Vicarage 
garden  to  assist  his  imagination.  Mr. 
Maynard,  at  the  other  comer,  found  his 
horizon  limited  to  Mr.  Smith's  profile, 
upon  which  he  gazed  without  any  of  the 
attention  which  that  interesting  object 
demanded. 

There  was  a  silence  after  Mr.  Smith's 
greeting,  and  the  Vicar  glanced,  a  trifle 
wonderingly,  at  his  two  curates. 

"Mr.  Heathcote,"  began  Mr.  Maynard, 
at  length,  with  a  jerk  which  became  a 
kind  of  twist  of  his  whole  person,  when 
the  Vicar  turned  his  dim,  enquiring  gaze, 
full  on  him.  "I  wish — ^to  ask  you — I 
wish  to — to— marry-^ " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  broke  in  Mr.  Smith, 
with  a  contemptuous  look  at  Mr.  Maynard, 
and  a  serene  consciousness  of  his  own 
prepared  and  perfect  phraseology.  <*Iam 
here  to  propose  to  you,  formaUy,  for  the 
hand  of " 

But  Mr.  Smith  broke  off  all  at  once,  got 
up  with  a  suddenness  that  sent  his  chair 
backwards  to  the  floor,  and  walked  to  the 
window  without  saying  another  word. 

Mr.  Maynard  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
carpet,  whence  he  had  been  trying  to 
extract  a  crushing  declamation,  and  glanced 
in  astonishment  at  his  fellow-worker. 

Mr.  Smith's  expression  was  undergoing 
a  rapid  and  remarkable  series  of  changes. 
It  altered  from  amazement  to  incredulity, 
and  from  incredulity  to  stupefaction.  Mr. 
Maynard  looked  steadily  at  him  for  an 
instant ;  then  being  unable,  even  at  that 
moment,  to  resist  the  craving  of  his  own 
mind  for  information,  rose  and  followed 
him  to  the  window,  when  his  own  ex- 
pression rapidly  underwent  the  same 
process  as  he  caught  at  the  window-frame, 
and  gasped  for  breath. 

The  Vicar,  having  realised  slowly  that 
his  curates,  who  had  come  to  see  him,  were 
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now  concentrating  their  attention  on  some 
wholly  different  matter,  and  that  matter 
one  in  hia  own  garden,  tamed  round  his 
chair,  left  it,  and  joined  them.  Together, 
the  three  men  gazed  out  of  the  window  on 
to  the  sloping  lawn;  together,  the  three 
pairs  of  eyes  met  the  sight  before  them. 
Coming  np  the  grass  was  the  tiJl,  thin 
figure  of  the  Bishop.  Bat  his  lordship  was 
not  walking  with  his  usual  long,  firm  stride, 
his  step  was  not  his  own  rapid  tread. 

For  one  of  his  arms  encircled  a  slender 
waist,  his  other  was  stretched  out  that 
his  hand  might  grasp  a  little  brown  hand  ; 
and  as  near  to  his  shoulder  as  possible, 
considering  their  respective  heights,  lay 
Lily's  rough,  curly  head. 

An  instant  later,  Mr.  Maynard  turned 
and  made  an  exit,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Vicar's  ink,  papers,  and  letter  weights 
came  to  one  common  ruin  on  the  floor; 
Mr.  Smith,  in  following  him,  caught  in  the 
carpet,  tripped,  fell  prostrate,  picked  him- 
self up,  followed  him  out,  and  banged  the 
door  before  the  Vicar  had  realised  that  they 
had  stirred.  Then  he  suddenly  opened  the 
glass  doors  of  the  window  as  if  to  let  in 
more  air.  Bat  it  was  not  until  Lily  and 
the  Bishop  had  reached  the  threshold  that 
he  found  his  voice. 

"  Lily  ! "  he  gasped. 

"Uncle!''  she  responded,  with  a  mis- 
chievous ring  in  her  voice,  a  laugh  in  her 
downcast  eyes,  and  dieeks  that  matched 
her  scarlet  frock.  <*  Uncle,  he  was  coming 
— to  call  on  you.    I  was  in  the  garden 

and  he called  on  me  first.    You  see,  I 

knew  him  ever  so  long  ago — ^last  summer 
— and  it  only  took  a  short  call— to— to — 

ask  me;    and — you   most   say  yes 1 

have." 


NOISE. 

Th^  dweller  in  London  —  and  to  a 
leaser  degree  in  any  other  of  our  large 
towns-r-has  to  put  up  with  many  annoy- 
ances :  some  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, others  which  are  certainly  capable 
of  being  minimised;  and  amongst  these 
latter  there  is  none  more  aggravating,  none 
more  hurmfol  than  noise.  Few  realise 
what  noise  really  means  and  implies — a 
disturbance  not  merely  of  the  ears,  but  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  is  involved  by  the 
continual  rattle  and  roar  with  which  we 
are  surrounded ;  and  physicians  tell  us 
that  nervous  ailments  are  frequently  pro- 
duced— ^more  frequently  rendered  doubly 


severe  —  by   the  continued  tension  thus 
called  into  existence. 

It  is  only  for  a  very  few  hours  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  that  the  Londoner  is  free 
from  noise  of  one  kind  or  another.  In 
the  snuJl  hours  of  the  morning  the  rumble 
of  carts  and  vans,  on  their  way  to  the  early 
markets,  commences. 

While  most  people  would  still  fain  be  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  the  milkman  arrives, 
and  thinks  fit  to  announce  his  advent  by 
that  fearful  and  inimitable  sound  in  which 
his  species  delight  Presumably,  it  was 
once  a  way  of  pronouncing  *' milk;"  but 
now  the  keenest  ear  would  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish the  slightest  resemblance  to  that 
wora  in  the  unmusical  howl  which  issues 
from  the  milkman's  iron-lined  throat. 

The  boy  who  delivers  the  paper  finds 
himself  unable  to  discharge  piyrt  of  his 
burden  at  your  door  without  a  nondescript 
sound  that  seems  based  upon  the  more 
ambitious  vocal  efforts  of  the  milkman. 

The  thundering  doilble  knock  of  the 
postman — an  earnest  of  many  more  that 
are  to  come  during  the  day — proclaims  his 
presence  far  down  the  street,  gradually  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  untQ  it  sounds 
with  a  crash  upon  the  portal 

And  so  it  goes  on  all  the  day  through. 
Every  tradesman  who  comes  to  the  door  is 
distinguished  by  a  different  variety  of  yelL 
Butcher,  baker,  and  greengrocer  all  an- 
nounce themselves  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  they  serve,  and  of  three  or  four  on 
either  side  of  it,  with  a  characteristie,  but 
invariably  disagreeable  noisa 

When  Gay  wrote  his  "  Trivia,"  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  mention  of  the  variety  of 
sounds  that  strike  upon  the  ear  of  one 
strolling  through  the  streets  of  London; 
but  what  would  we  not  give  to-day  for  the 
comparative  quiet  that  reigned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  hat  century  % 

A  story  is  told  that,  in  the  olden  days, 
every  one  in  the  world  agreed  to  shout  at 
the  same  moment,  so  l^at  it  might  be 
found  how  great  a  noise-could  be  prMuoed. 
The  eventful  moment  arrived,  and  was 
marked  by  a  silence  such  as  the  world  had 
never  known  before,  nor  ever  wiU  again. 
Every  one  had  listened  to  hear  the  rest  of 
the  world  shout;  and  for  once  quiet 
reigned  supreme.  Nowadays,  it  is  all  the 
other  way — every  one  shouts;  no  one  is 
silent. 

The  railway-whistle  fiend  is  perhaps  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  aggravating  form  of 
noise  that  goes  to  swell  the  general  uproar 
of  the  metropolis.    Those  who  are  fated 
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to  live  where  the  whizz  and  rattle  of  the 
underground  trains  are  within  andible  dis- 
tance, find  them  quite  sufficient  to  try  the 
strongest  nerves.     Bat  this  is  not  the  view 
which  the  engine-driver  takes  of  the  case. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  he 
springs  the  shrill  blast  of  his  steam-whistle 
upon  the  ears  of  a  long-suffering  public; 
and  however  accustomed  one  may  become 
to  other  noises,  this  is  one  which  never 
loses  any  of  its  horrors.    The  abuse  has 
been  the  cause  of  lengthy  correspondence 
in  influential  journals ;  but  it  seems  peren- 
tAsI,  and  will  probably  never  be  put  an  end 
\  to  until  some  of  the  directors  of  the  line  are 
made  to  live  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
torture  which  their  men  inflict  upon  others. 
The  noise  made  by  children  is  twice  as 
noticeable  in    town   as  in    the   country. 
A  merry,  shouting,  laughing  gang  racing 
wildly  down  the  road,  is,  in  the  country,  a 
pleasant  indication  of  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  little  ones ;  in  town,  it  comes 
as  an  addition    to  the   already  far    too 
numerous  distressing  sounds,  and  makes 
ns  wonder  whether  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  we,  too,  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  nerves.     It  is,  of  course,  hopeless 
and  fooUsfa  to  expect  that  the  city  should 
ever  be  as  free  from  noise  as  the  country. 
Part  of  the  penalty  of  living  in  a  large 
centre  of  population,  is  the  participation  in 
those  noises  that  must  exist  if  life  is  to  be 
carried  on  within  its  boundaries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  all, 
like  Garlyle,  call  Heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  the  depravity  of  every  dog  that 
barks,  or  every  cock  that  hails  the  approach 
of  dawn;  but  it  is  impossible  to  help 
thinking  that  something  might  be  done 
towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  pande- 
monium which  we  all  so  cordially  detest. 
Why  should  not  every  one,  for  instance, 
follow  the  example  of  a  courageous  friend 
of  the  writer's—as  he  is  happy  to  say  that 
he  has  done  himself — and  tell  his  trades- 
men that,  unless  their .  assistants  can  de- 
liver the  goods  they  bring  without  any 
further  nobe  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
he  will  take  his  custom  elsewhere  %  The 
squall  of  the  milkman,  and  yell  of  the 
butcher,  would  soon  become  things  of  the 
past ;  for  t&ese  individuals  would  find  that 
they  must  restrain  their  vocal  efforts,  and 
when  the  first  unaccustomed  feeling  had 
worn  ofl^,  would  no  doubt  be  as  glad  to 
spare  their  throats  as  the  world  in 
general  would  be  to  be  spared  the  un- 
melodious  sounds  which  are  wont  to  issue 
from  them. 


The  organ-grinders  and  the  brass  band 
are  contributors  to  the  great  sum -total 
of  noise,  who  should  be  put  down  with  a 
rigorous  hand.  There  are  some  people 
who  take  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
sounds  they  evolve;  but  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  them  must  surely  find  his 
enjoyment  begin  to  pall  upon  him  when 
he  hears  the  same  tune  repeated  time  after 
time,  with  always  the  same  false  notes  and 
disregard  to  tima  One  does  not  like  to 
grudge  any  one  a  method  of  making  a 
living,  but  in  the  enlightened  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  extortion  of  black- 
mail by  these  sturdy,  able-bodied  fellows 
seems  a  hardship  which  may  reasonably 
afford  an  excuse  for  a  growl.  We  do  not 
hold  the  organ-grinder  himself  wholly  to 
blame  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
There  are  individuals  who  positively  enjoy 
the  gruesome  sound  of  a  barrel-organ,  and 
who  encourage  the  visits  of  its  manipulator 
utterly  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  their  more 
sensitive  neighbours.  Others  make  these 
pests  of  modern  society  welcome  for  the  sake 
of  the  gratification  which  the  discord  of  their 
instruments  affords  to  the  children  of  the 
house,  and,  by  feeing  them  through  the 
little  ones,  practically  invite  a  weekly,  or, 
it  may  be,  even  a  daily  repetition  of  the 
polkas  and  jigs,  with  all  their  dreadful 
runs  and  variations.  Blessed  with  nerves 
of  iron  themselves,  they  never  con- 
sider the  positive  injury  which  they  are 
inflicting  upon  neighbours  engaged  in 
brain  work  which  demands  the  most 
undivided  attention ;  upon  sufferers  tossing 
on  the  bed  of  sickness;  or  upon  nervous 
folk,  who  are  rendered  positively  ill  by  the 
jingling  din.  There  can  hardly  be  greater 
torture  to  a  really  musical  person  than  to 
be  compelled  to  hear  airs,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, when  distorted  by  the  cylinder  of  a 
street-organ.  If  only  those  fortunate  beings 
who  are  not  distressed  by  the  organ-grinder's 
efforts  would  consider  that  there  may  be  a 
dozen  people  within  hearing  of  his  instru- 
ment who,  for  one  of  the  causes  we  have 
enumerated,  are  almost  driven  to  temporary 
madness  while  he  whirls  his  handle,  they 
would  cease,  we  feel  sure,  from  giving  any 
encouragement  to  this  gutter-plague,  with 
the  result  that,  finding  his  occupation  gone, 
he  would  be  forced  to  turn  his  hand  to 
some  more  harmless  way  of  making  a 
living.  These  complaints  may  have  a 
comic  side  to  some  people ;  but  to  thousands 
of  others  they  are  very  real,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  lives 
have  been  shortened,  while  hundreds  are 
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daily  made  miMrabit)  b^  wholly  umeceflsary 
noise. 

^  In  the  barbarous  olden  days,  a  favourite 
kind  of  torture  was  to  roll  heavy  cannon- 
balls  about  the  jEloor  of  a  room  over  one  in 
which  the  person  to  be  tortured  was  con- 
fined. The  din  produced  had  the  effect  of 
entirely  banishing  <<  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer ''from  the  eyesof  thishapless  mortal, 
and  sooner  or  later,  the  want  of  quiet,  and 
consequent  rest,  deprived  him  of  life  or 
reason.  This  torture  has  not  been  left 
behind  like  the  rack  and  the  thumb-screws, 
but  still  claims  its  victims.  The  weary 
brain  is  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  rattle 
of  cabs  long  after  it  ought  to  have  passed 
into  a  state  of  obliviousness,  and  when  the 
disturbance  dies  away,  is  roused  again  long 
before  the  amount  of  rest  necessary  to 
recuperate  it  and  fit  it  for  another  day's 
work  has  been  obtained.  Even  when  the 
brief  lull  which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
every  twenty-four  hours  does  take  place, 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done  continues, 
and  the  sleep  that  comes  is  restless  and 
brokea 

Many  people  pride  themselves  upon  the 
fact  that  they  can  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  which  dash  along  the 
streets  outside ;  but  they  do  not  consider 
that,  though  they  may  be  asleep,  the  sen- 
sitive tympanum  of  the  ear  still  receives  the 
impressions  the  sound-waves  convey  to  it, 
and. passes  them  on  to  the  brain.  This 
unconscious  hearing  of  sounds  while  asleep 
is  the  reason  of  the  feeling  of  unrest  that 
is  so  often  experienced  after  a  sleep  that 
may  have  been  of  even  more  than  the 
requisite  duration.  Every  Londoner  has 
noticed  the  comparatively  invigorating 
efiVscts  of  a  night's  rest  in  the  country, 
and  has  probably  put  it  down  to  fresh  air 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  business. 
Bub  a  more  important  factor  than  these 
has  been  the  absence  of  noise — and  the 
consequent  rest  that  Ms  brain  has  been 
allowed. 

We  hftve  already  said  that  it  is  useless 
to  expect  in  town  the  quiet  that  is  so 
great  a  charm  of  the  country ;  but  while 
we  grant  that  a  certain  amount  of  noise  is 
a  necessary  evil  in  London,  we  ask.  Why 
should  there  be  so  much  of  it  %  If  every 
one  could  be  brought  to  recognise  that 
they  have  no  greater  right  to  inflict  an 
unnecessary  noise  upon  a  fellow-creature 
than  to  deal  him  a  blow,  a  far  pleasanter, 
happier,  and  healthier  state  of  life  would 
be  possible  in  London  and  other  busy 
towns  than  is  now  the  case.  • 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"I  REALLY  wouldn't  do  it,  if  I  weie 
you,"  cheerfully. 

"  Wouldn't  you  9 "  A  trembling  hand, 
which  had  lost  almost  the  power  of  obeying 
the  desperate  will  that  guided  it,  dropped 
nerveless,  and  with  it  went  the  gleam  of  a 
revolver's  barrel  "Why?"  after  a  mo- 
ment of  supreme  stupefaction. 

"  Well !  For  various  reasons,"  went  on 
the  first  speaker,  in  the  same  calm,  even 
tones,  seating  himself  on  the  broken  old 
table  adorning  the  room,  and  looking 
with  steady  eyes  into  the  desperate  face 
before  him.  '^In  the  first  place,  it  is 
against  the  law  of  Heaven.  That,  appa- 
rently, doesn't  trouble  you  much,"  as  a 
fierce  grunt — a  choked  imprecation  against 
all  laws,  Divine  or  otherwise— broke  from 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  so  calmly 
arguing.  '<  In  the  second,  it  is  the  act  of 
a  coward ;  and  in  the  third,  it  would  make 
a  considerable  mess  in  the  room." 

The  other  man  stared  round  the  miser- 
able garret  with  raging  eyes, 

"  It  wouldn't  do  much  harm  here,  at 
any  rate."  Then,  turning  savagely  on  the 
young  man  again:  "Would  itT'  level- 
ling the  revolver  now  straight  at  that 
young  man's  own  head. 

"No.  It  certainly  wouldn't,"  replied 
the  latter,  with  a  calm,  but  decided  con- 
viction, apparently  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  the  slightly  awkward  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  "  I  never  saw 
such  a  hole  in  my  life,"  he  went  on,  not 
even  taking  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets. 
"No  human  creature — ^not  even  a  dog- 
should  live  here." 

"Yetlliveherel" 

The  young  man  felt  that  he  could  pretty 
well  explain  why  he  did  live  here.  It  was 
the  last  lair  left  to  a  man  with  the  habits 
indulged  in  by  Charles  Wilton. 

In  his  study  of  human  nature,  Mr.  An- 
thony Melvin,  who  had  arrived  a  fort^ 
night  previously  in  London,  from  America, 
had  been  led  to  this  miserable  lodging- 
house  in  one  of  the  slums  of  the  East  End. 
He  had,  as  far  as  Charles  Wilton  was  con- 
cerned, arrived  only  just  in  time.  Open- 
ing a  door  in  the  house  by  mistake,  he  had 
found  one  of  the  tenants  in  the  act  ot 
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raising  a  revolver  to  his  own  head.  It 
was  a  ciitfcal  instant.  If  the  yonng  man 
had  made  the  slightest  mistake,  it  would 
have  been  all  over  with  Wilton:  Perhaps 
Anthony  Melvin  himself.  For  the  des- 
perate man  only  needed  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation to  shoot  first  his  counsellor  and 
then  himself. 

Anthony,  though  his  heart  beat  quicker 
for  the  miserable  human  soul  so  fiercely 
bent  on  sending  itself  into  Eternity,  walked 
into  the  room,  as  if  the  most  ordinary 
scene  were  being  enacted  there.  Before 
Wilton  had  time  to  decide  whether  he 
would  shoot  the  intruder  or  himself,  An- 
thony,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone, 
advised  him  to  let  himself  alone,  at  any 
rate. 

"Bless  you,"  he  went  on  cheerfully 
now,  as  the  revolver  still  covered  him,  "  I 
shouldn't  do  that  either.  I  don't  want 
any  man  to  swing  for  me." 

Wilton  glared  at  him  for  a  second  in 
speechless  amazement  and  rage.  Then  he 
burst  into  hoarse,  tuneless  laughter. 

**  Why  did  you  come  here  1 "  he  asked. 
"If  it  is  to  preach  at  me,  you  had  better 
get  outb  If  it's  to  see  the  holes  human 
beings  can  live  in,  yon  can  look  round, 
and  then  go  away  and  write  an  article  on 
it." 

"  I'm  not  a  parson ;  unfortunately  I  am 
not  a  journalist,  either,  or  I  might  make 
some  fine  copy  out  of  it.  What  an  awful 
hole  ! " 

"It's  good  enough  to  die  in.  I'm 
starving.  Yes ;  I've  been  drinking.  The 
last  few  coppers  I  had  weren't  enough  to 
feed  me ;  but  they  gave  me  brandy,  which 
was  food  and  warmth  in  one.  Forgetfal- 
ness,  too !  Then  I  came  to,  and  remembered 
that  to-morrow  I  shouldn't  have  even  this 
shelter;  so  1  decided  to  put  myself  beyond 
the  neeid  of  it.  The  parish  will  be  bound 
then  to  provide  me  with  six  feet  of  ground;" 
and  he  laughed  the  same  ugly  laugh. 

A  sudden  thought  of  other  men — aye, 
women,  too,  and  children,  starving,  de- 
spairing, perishing  for  warmth  and  help 
in  this  great  East  End,  overwhelmed 
Anthony. 

*<  There's  a  lot  to  be  done  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily.  "  I  don't  think  I'll 
go  back  to  Sydney,  after  all" 

Tho  man  started. 

"  Sydney  !    Do  you  know  Sydney  1 " 

"I  was  bom  there,"  turning  with  relief 
to  a  less  painful  subject. 

*'I  knew  it  once,"  sullenly;  '* before  I 
came Why  did  you  come  and  inter- 


fere?" with  a  return  of  the  despairing 
rage. 

<<  Because  your  time  hasn't  come  yet," 
with  an  earnestness  he  had  not  yet  shown. 
Then,  in  a  lighter  tone,  rising  from  the 
table  :  "  Gome  and  take  a  walk  back  with 
me  to  my  diggings." 

He  pulled  out  a  cigar-case,  and  offered  it 
to  the  man,  who  had  been  a  gentleman 
once,  too. 

Wilton  stared  at  him.  But  his  eyes 
had  lost  their  fierce  bitterness.  His  Ups 
twitched.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  laid 
the  revolver  down  on  the  table. 

"You  don't  mean " 

"  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me.  A  walk  will  do  you  good ;  and  I'll 
be  glad  of  your  company." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then 
Wilton  spoke : 

"  I'll  come,"  he  said.  "  If  you  go  back 
on  your  invitation,  only  say  the  word,  and 
I'll  clear  out  Here,  take  that.  When 
the  drink  is  on  me,  I  go  mad." 

He  thrust  the  revolver  into  Anthony's 
hand. 

The  young  man  coolly  unloaded  it,  and 
dropped  it  into  his  great-coat  pocket. 

'f  What  is  your  name  1 "  asked  Wilton, 
when  they  reached  the  street. 

"Anthony  St  John  Melvin,  at  your 
service,"  said  Anthony,  with  a  light  laugh. 
"I  ought  to  have  introduced  myself 
before." 

"Anthony  St  John  Melvin!"  Wilton 
stood  still  on  the  pavement,  his  face  pale. 
He  looked  strangely  at  the  young  man. 
"  I  might  have  seen  the  likeness,"  he  mur- 
mured.   "To  think '' 

He  turned  and  walked  on  hurriedly 
down  the  street,  with  a  look  on  his  face 
which  made  Anthony  not  care  to  question 
him. 

Thej  reached  Anthony's  chambers  at  j 
last,  and  a  good  dinner  was  soon  set  before 
them.  But  Wilton,  starving  as  he  had 
been,  could  not  do  justice  to  it  When 
discharged  from  the  Biverbridge  Infirmary, 
he  was  still  far  from  recovered.  He  had 
had  an  interview  with  Aston,  who  had 
supplied  him  with  money  to  come  to 
London.  There,  friendless  and  hopeless, 
weakened  in  mind  and  body  by  his  late 
self-inflicted  wound,  he  had  relapsed  into 
his  old  courses,  which  had  culminated  in 
this  fresh  attempt  at  suicida  As  he  sat  in 
Anthony's  chambers,  trying  to  eat,  he 
found  himself  every  moment  less  able  to 
vanquish  the  faintness  stealing  over  him. 
It  conquered  him  at  last ;  and,  two  hours 
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later,  he  lay  on  Anthony's  bed,  in  for  a 
fresh  Qlness,  while  that  young  man,  ap- 
parently accepting  it  as  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  event  in  the  world,  prepared  to 
nurse  the  destitute,  dissipated  stranger, 
he  had,  only  that  afternoon,  discovered  in 
a  miserable  lodging-house  of  a  back  slum. 

It  took  a  great  deal  to  upset  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  Mr.  Anthony  Melvin. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

February  was  drawing  to  its  dose. 
Eiverbridge  was  full  of  excitement  The 
great  sociai  event  of  the  year  was  coming 
off— The  Bachelors'  Ball  As  it  was  the 
one  ball  of  the  town,  it  can  be  imagined 
the  bustle  and  eager  anticipation  that 
reigned  in  its  households.  Aston  was  one 
of  the  stewards.  Anthony  Melvin,  absorbed 
in  the  interesting  task  of  nursing  Wilton 
back  to  life,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  come 
down  to  Biverbridee  to  see  Daisy ;  but  he 
promised  to  try  ana  come  to  the  ball.  He 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  man  he 
had  rescued ;  only  saying,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  delay  in  coming  to  see  her,  that  he  had 
found  some  very  interesting  work.  Wilton, 
after  three  weeks'  illness,  was  slowly 
mending.  The  day  of  the  ball  arrived. 
Aeton,  who  had  been  into  a  neighbouring 
town,  brought  Daisy  an  exquisite  bouquet 
of  white  roses  and  gardenias. 

*'  Oh  1  How  did  you  guess  I  was  so  fond 
of  them  ? "  she  exclaimed,  touching  the 
creamy,  fragrant  petals  with  delight. 
"  Anthony  always  used  to  bring  me  some 
when  I  went  to  dances  in  Germany." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  out 
of  the  rooBL 

"  It's  his  rheumatism,"  said  Miss  Ross, 
apologetically.  ''It's  these  east  winds. 
Mine  has  been  dreadful ;  but  I  don't  say 
anything  about  it,"  with  a  half-suppressed 
groan.  "  If  it  weren't  for  you,  I  shouldn't 
go  to-night." 

"  Please  don't  run  any  risk." 

'*0h,  yes;  I  shall  go,"  hasUly.  Miss 
Boss  had  a  new  silk  gown  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
ball  with  as  much  eagerness  as  any  girl  in 
the  town.  **  Brend  would  be  vexed  if  I 
didn't  chaperon  you." 

There  cauie  an  energetic  ring  at  the 
door-bell,  which  made  Miss  Boss  jump, 
and  Daisy  run  out  of  the  roooL 

"  It's  Anthony  1 "  she  cried,  with  a  glad 
laugh.  ''  He  always  rings  as  if  he  wanted 
to  wake  the  Seven  Sleepers." 

A  second  or  two  later  she  returned,  fol- 


lowed by  Anthony  Melvin.  Miss  Boss 
looked  at  him  curiously.  She  was  really 
interested  in  the  young  man  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much. 

She  saw  a  tall,  well-knit  figure,  and  a 
strong  face,  rather  plain  than  otherwise. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  eyes  and  beantiiol 
square  white  teeth,  some  indiscriminating 
persons  might  have  called  him  ugly.  Bat 
even  they  would  only  have  held  that 
opinion  when  the  face  was  in  reposa 
When  it  smiled,  or  was  moved  in  any  wi^, 
the  change  in  it  was  wonderful 

"Just  fancy.  Miss  Ross,"  Daisy  ex- 
claimed, introaucing  him, ''  he  very  nearly 
didn't  come  after  all  '  Important  business.' 
What  rubbish  !  I  would  never  have  for- 
given you — never  1 " 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  IGss  Boss 
wondered  why  she  had  thought  him  plaia 

"  Well,  I  felt  obliged  to  come  to  bring 
you  these.  I  was  afraid  they  would  get 
spoilt  in  the'post" 

He  haaded  her  a  florist's  box. 

"Oh,  Anthony!  How  good  of  youl 
It  reminds  me  of  our  dances  in  Germany. 
How  we  used' to  enjoy  theml  And  Mr. 
Aston  has  just  brought  me  such  a  lovely 
bouquet,  too." 

"But  you  will  wear  mine,"  rather 
hastily. 

*'  I'll  put  every  one  on,  both  of  yours 
and  his,  if  I  look  like  a  dancing  May-poW 
with  a  merry  laugh.  "Mr.  Aston  has 
gone  down  to  those  tiresome  mills  again,  I 
dare  say.    But  he  wiU  be  back  soon." 

As  ihej  had  not  met  since  Daisy  left 
Germany,  they  found  plenty  to  say  to 
each  other.  Aston,  coming  in  for  a  few 
moments  before  they  dressed  for  dumer, 
found  them  laughing  and  talking  like  a 
schoolgirl  and  boy,  and  making  Miss  Boas 
laugh  toa 

Daisy  introduced  Anthony.  Aston's 
manner  was  civil,  but  cold ;  and  Daisy  was 
a  little  hurt  by  it  The  dinner  scarcely 
improved  matters.  Aston  hardly  said  a 
word,  and  Daisy  exerted  herself  to  talk  so 
that  Anthony  shotdd  not  notice  his  host's 
moody  silence.  She  and  Miss  Boss  had 
decided  to  put  on  their  ball-dresses  after 
dinner,  and  so  they  retired  to  their  rooms 
as  soon  as  it  was  over.  Daisy  was  dressed 
first. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  and  she 
shivered  a  little  as  she  left  her  wann  bed- 
room and  met  the  chill  of  the  staircase. 
She  ran  downstairs  quickly  to  hurry  into 
the  warmth  again.  She  hastily  opened 
the  dining-room  door. 
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**If  you  marry  her,  I'll  disgrace  you. 
Ill  bring  the  curse  down  on  your  head. 
It  is  darkening  the  house  now — ^~-" 

The  fierce  words  reached  Daisy's  ear  as 
she  stood  on  the  threshold.  But  the 
slight  noise  she  had  made  had  been  heard. 
The  words  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  next 
moment  the  housekeeper  appeared  from 
behind  the  screen,  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

Daisy  shrank  aside  as  she  passed  through. 
But  the  woman  cast  at  her  such  a  look  of 
malevolent  hate,  that  it  sent  the  indignant 
blood  rushing  through  her  veins.  She 
drew  herself  up,  ^d  passed  on  into  the 
dining-room,  shutting  the  door  on  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  housekeeper.  Then 
the  anger  caused  by  the  intolerable  in- 
solence of  the  woman  faded  in  a  chill 
sense  of  wonder  and  repulsion. 

Who  was  shel  How  dared  she  speak 
such  words  to  her  master?  What  was 
there  between  the  two  ? 

With  a  violent  effort  she  conquered  her 
disgust  and  anger,  and  walked  on  towards 
the  further  room. 

Bat  Aston,  standing  before  the  dining- 
room  fire,  caught  sight  of  her.  He  called 
her. 

For  a  second  she  hesitated,  then  came 
coldly  and  proudly  forward.  He  stood 
staring  at  her  as  she  advanced  into  the 
light  as  if  she  had  been  a  ghost 

Her  ball-dress  was  white.  Soft,  falling 
veils  of  tulle  over  silk.  The  low  bodice 
and  short  sleeves  left  bare  the  lovely  arms 
and  throat  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  her  in  full  evening-dress.  She 
seemed  like  a  vision  from  another  world. 
There  was  a  half-wreath  of  white  roses 
edging  the  low  bodice.  There  were  knots 
of  them  on  the  tiny,  filmy  sleeves.  There 
was  a  great  bouquet  of  them  in  her  un- 
gloved hand.  The  whole  air  about  her 
was  fragrant  with  their  scent 

What  was  it  that  made  him  think  of 
flowers  at  dead  men's  graves  ? 

She  was  frightened  at  his  strange  look, 
and  her  indignation  died. 

«  What  was  it  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

''  Daisy ! "  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
used  her  Christian  name,  *'  how  beautiful 
you  are  !  How  could  you  bear  to  stay  so 
long  with  us  in  this  gloomy  house  1  What 
shaU  we  do  when  you  go  away ) " 

"  But  I  am  not  going ! "  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said. 

''I  am  not  mad,"  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  laugh ;  "  but  you  made  me 
suddenly  think  of  the  darkness  of  my  own 
life." 


<<Your  life?  Everything  seems  to  go 
so  well  with  you.  If  you  have  any  trouble," 
remembering  how  kind  he  had  been  to 
her,  and  infinitely  touched  by  the  look  on 
his  face,  "  can  I  help  you  a  little  ?  I  should 
like " 

"You  would  like  to  help  me  I"  He 
caught  her  hands  in  his.  "Will  you 
promise  to  help  me  if  ever  I  need  your 
aid  1 " 

She  flashed,  stirred  like  a  reed  by  the 
fiery  breath  of  his  passion.  Her  woman- 
hood was  waking  beneath  the  force  of  his 
manhood,  as  the  sun  wakens  a  bud  into 
the  perfect  flower. 

"Will  you  not  promise?"  he  cried, 
with  passionate  pleading.  "I  am  so  un- 
happy ! " 

"Yqs,  I  promise,"  she  said,  faintly, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

Happily  the  door  opened,  and  he  released 
her  hands.  She  drew  sharply  back  from 
him,  intensely  grateful  for  the  sight  of 
Miss  Eoss. 

The  ball  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Eooms. 
They  were  old-fashioned  and  shabby,  as 
were  most  of  the  houses  and  buildings 
of  Biverbridge.  But  the  entertainments 
given  there  were  too  few  to  make  it  worth 
the  town's  while  to  re-paint  and  re- 
decorata  But  the  floor  was  fairly  good, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room.  At  the 
upper  end  was  a  tall,  broad  mirror,  with 
tarnished  gilt  frame.  Beneath  it  was  a 
long  seat,  covered  with  faded  crimson 
velvet  To  this  position  of  honour.  Miss 
Boss  conducted  Daisy,  escorted  by  the  two 
men. 

Their  arrival  caused  a  little  stir  in  the 
room.  Daisy's  beauty  and  wonderful  toilette, 
which  was  the  prettiest  ball-dress  in  the 
room,  excited  universal  admiratioa  Aston, 
of  course,  was  always  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  female  portion,  at  least,  of  Biver- 
bridge  society;  while  the  pale-faced,  rather 
nonchalant -looking  young  stranger  who 
accompanied  them,  and  whose  appearance 
was  decidedly  distinguished,  also  excited 
favourable  notice. 

Miss  Boss  was  always  popular,  and 
managed  to  keep  friends  with  the  various 
social  factions  of  a  little  provincial  town 
in  a  manner  that  excited  Daisy's  amuse- 
ment and  admiration.  Aston  would  laugh, 
too,  with  good-natured  cynicism  at  her  tact 
and  cleverness,  telling  her  that  her  time 
was  spent  in  keeping  in  with  the  hounds, 
and  running  with  the  haxe.  To-night, 
she  was  surrounded  with  friendly  cha- 
perons, while  Daisy,  besieged  with  part- 
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nera,  foand  herself  soon  in  the  whirl  of 
dances.  Anthony  had  claimed  four  waltzes 
on  the  way  there.  Aston,  who  did  not 
dance,  only  asked  her  for  a  squara  In 
the  enjoyment  of  the  ball  she  gradually 
forgot  the  troubled  sense  of  uneasiness 
which  that  strange  scene  in  the  dining-room 
at  Bridge  House  had  left  with  her.  In  a 
vague  way,  she  had  felt  frightened  at  the 
promise  she  had  given. 

But  by  the  time  Anthony  came  up  to 
claim  her  for  his  second  waltz,  she  was  en- 
joying herself  thoroughly.  They  •  were 
both  beautiful  dancers — ^by  far  the  best  in 
the  room,  there  being  few  really  good  ones, 
though  most  of  the  men  present  con- 
sidered themselves  as  such. 

At  the  end  of  the  wiJtz — during  which 
they  had  scarcely  spoken,  content,  with 
the  enjoyment  of  youth,  to  glide  round 
with  light  feet  and  graceful,  rhythmic 
movement  to  the  music — ^Daisy  laughed. 

"  That  was  delightful  1  My  feelings 
were  dreadfully  wounded  in  the  last  waltz, 
so  were  my  toes.    My  last  partner " 

**He  was  < immense M"  said  Anthony, 
leading  her  quickly  out  of  the  room,  as 
the  closing  bars  died  away,  to  reach  a 
comfortable  seat  before  another  couple 
seized  it     "  I  did  pity  you  1 '' 

"But  you  shouldn't!  It  was  quite 
thrown  away.  At  first  I  pitied  myself,  till 
I  found  out  my  folly.  He  danced — that 
young  man.  He  whurled  me  against  sharp 
comers;  he  jerked  me  o£f  my  feet;  he 
alighted  on  my  toes ;  he  shook  me  till  I 
was  breathless ;  he  used  me  to  knock  over 
part  of  the  band " 

*'Was  that  you  who  sent  that  band- 
stand flymg  1 " 

"  I  and  my  partner.  And,  when  at  last 
patience  and  strength  were  exhausted,  and 
I  begged  for  a  little  rest,  he  looked  down 
at  me  with  the  kindest  condescension,  and 
said  encouragingly :  '  Oh,  you  will  soon 
get  into  my  step  1  * " 

They  both  went  off  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

<*  He  came  from  Leicester,"  she  said. 

"I  should  like  to  punch  his  head." 

"Please  don't.  I  dare  say  somebody 
there  will  like  to  see  him  again.  Besides, 
there  are  so  many  other  things  I  want  you 
to  do  for  me  first." 

"What  are  they  1" 


He  was  sitting,  leaning  forward,  his 
arms  on  his  knees,  and  gendy  opening  and 
shutting  her  fan.  He  looked  round  at  her 
as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  very  steady  and 
earnest 

"  Oh,  heaps  !  Have  you  been  trymg  to 
find  any  work  for  me  in  London  f " 

"  There's  plenty  up  there,"  he  sidd,  Iub 
eyes  looking  away  for  a  moment,  and 
growing  very  dark.  Then,  with  a 
quickened  note  in  his  voice,  he  sat 
straight  upright.  "  Oh,  Daisy,  there's  such 
lots  for  me  and  you  to  do,  if  we  only  knew 
how  to  begin.  Such  sin,  and  si^eiing, 
and  hopelessness  1  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  first,"  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  part  he  had  played  to  the 
wretched  man  he  had  found  fainting  on 
the  highway  of  life.  "  All  our  strength, 
all  our  money  would  be  less  than  a  drop  in 
that  ocean  of  sin  and  paia" 

"  Yet  every  drop  of  rain  helps  to  make 
a  green  blade  grow,"  she  said  gently,  with 
sfawing  eyes. 

They  talked  on  together  as  they  talked 
to  no  one  else  but  themselves.  The  next 
dance  began ;  but  they  did  not  notice,  and 
Anthony  was  not  engaged,  and  Daisy  had 
completely  forgotten  her  partner.  It  was 
the  <<  square,"  that  she  had  given  to 
Aston. 

She  and  Anthony  were  sitting  down  m 
the  large  hall,  near  the  door.  Aston  came 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  watched  them 
for  a  few  moments.  From  the  distance  he 
could  see  how  earnest  and  animated  her 
face  was ;  how  absorbed  they  were  in  each 
other's  society.  He  turned  sharply  away. 
He  saw  she  had  forgotten.  His  heart  was 
full  of  rage  and  bitterness  against  the  man 
who  could  make  her  so  forget  He  would 
not  go  down  and  claim  her ;  he  felt  he 
could  hardly  trust  himself. 

When  Daisy  at  last  remembered  her 
partner,  the  dance  was  over.  She  was  fall 
of  remorse. 

"  He  ought  to  have  come  and  looked  for 
you,"  said  Anthony,  with  the  slightest 
touch  of  irritation,  as  if  he  thought  she 
was  troubling  herself  too  much. 

"Oh,  but  I  quite  forgot  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, penitently,  "and  he  only  asked 
me  for  one,  and  I  gave  you  four  I " 

Anthony  made  no  farther  comment ;  bat 
took  her  biack  to  the  ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
AN  APTER-DINNER  TALK, 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  cheerfully. 
Hoel  made  himself  charming,  as  he  well 
knew  how  to  do ;  Elva  was  a  litUe  quiet, 
but  made  an  excellent  hostess,  and  Mr. 
Kestell  appeared  to  great  advantage.  He 
was  so  courtly,  so  gracious,  his  stories 
were  always  to  the  point  and  well  told, 
that  Hoel  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
had  not  before  noticed  what  a  very  supe- 
rior man  Mr.  Kestell  was,  intellectuaily 
and  socially.  It  was  only  Amice  who  did 
not  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  for 
she  was  more  silent  than  usual,  though 
now  and  then  Hoel  found  her  eyes  fixed 
on  him,  as  if  desirous  to  see  through  him. 
The  look  seemed  to  disconcert  mm;  he 
even  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  Elva's 
Bister  must  be  a  little  peculiar ;  but  though 
on  the  surface  all  was  progressing  well 
with  Hoel,  he  Was  deddedly  rather  ner- 
vous as  to  the  interview  he  should  have 
with  Mr.  EesteU.  Evidently  Elva  had 
said  nothing,  for  she  tried  to  appear  per- 
fectly unconscious,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make-believe  also. 

Now  that  he  was  fairly  embarked,  Hoel 
rather  doubted  whether  he  had  acted 
fairly  by  first  speaking  to  Elva ;  for,  after 
all,  when  compared  with  Mr.  Eestell's 
daughter,  he  was  not  by  any  means  in  a 
position  to  offer  great  inducement,  in  the 
way  of  money,  to  Mr.  Kestell.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  "expectation;"  but,  as  we 


know,  Hoel  hated  this,  and  would  have 
preferred  not  mentioning  it. 

If  he  tiJked,  laughed,  and  told  good 
stories  during  dipner-time,  it  was  by 
some  happy  mechanical  process,  whidi 
long  use  helped  to  carry  him  through; 
only  when  he  was  left  alone  with  Mr. 
Kestell  did  the  real  Hoel  feel  that  he  was 
himself  again;  also,  looking  up  with  a 
determination  to  take  his  courage  in  his 
two  hands,  he  noticed  that  his  host  sud- 
denly became  silent,  and  for  a  few  mo^ 
ments  seemed  to  forget  Hoel  was  present^ 
as  he  attentively  examined  the  wine  in 
his  glass.  The  port  was  certainly  irre- 
proachable, and  a  queer  fancy  came  into 
Hoel's  mind  that  Mr.  Kestell  was  super- 
stitious, and  was  consulting  the  signs  in 
the  deep  colour  of  the  liquid.  This 
strange  silence  and  forgetfulness  of  his 
companion  prevented  Hoel  from  opening 
his  mouth,  and  he  waited  till  suddenly 
Mr.  Kestell  seemed  to  return  from  the 
clouds  and  to  be  once  more  himself. 

"You  came — I  mean,  you  wished  to 
speak  to  me,  I  understand,  Mr.  Fenner, 
about  Vicary.  It  is  strange  you  should 
have  made  his  acquaintance;  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor 
fellow." 

Hoel  felt  he  could  not  talk  freely  about 
Vicary  till  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
his  own  affairs;  as  well  have  it  over  at 
once. 

"  1  certainly  did  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  little  matter  of  business  referring 
to  Jesse  Vicary.;  but  I  had  better  be 
honest  and  open  with  you,  Mr.  Kestell.  I 
believe  my  chief  wish  to  revisit  Rushbrook 
was  to  find  out " 

Mr.  Kestell  once  more  held  the  glass  of 
port  up  to  the  lamp-light,  and  Hoel  noticed 
that  the  thin  white  fingers  shook  a  little. 
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"Yest"  he  put  in,  for  Hoel  paiued — 
"tofindoutt" 

"  To  find  out  if  I  had  the  least  cha&ce  of 
sneceas— I — ^I— mean  whether  yon,  air, 
would  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  me  as  a 
snitor  for  yonr  daughter's  hand.  I  m^  as 
well  say  at  once  that  my  position  in  Lon- 
don is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Without 
vanity,  I  can  say  that  my  name  is  well 
known,  and  that  I  am  making  a  re- 
spectable income  with  literary  work,  also 
I  have  a  fixed  income  as  sub-editor  of 
'  The  Current  Header ; '  and,  besides  this,  I 
possess  three  hundred  a  year  of  my  own. 
mt,  of  course,  when  all  is  said,  I  know  I 
have  not  enough  money  to  make  my  suit 
in  any  way ^" 

Poor  Hoel  I  He  had  never  before  felt 
so  small  and  insignificant  The  riches  of 
EesteU  of  Greystone  oppressed  him.  He 
made  another  noUe  effoiii,  however. 

"  Still,  rir,  my  motive  being,  I  assure 
yon,  one  purdy  of  personal  love  and  admi- 
ration for  your  daughter,  I  only  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  try  my  fate.  As  for  money, 
I  do  not  want  any.  I  could  keep  my  wife 
in  an  honourable  position,  and,  U  not  rich, 
yet  the  society  into  which  I  should  intro- 
duce her  is  of  the  best/' 

**  In  short,  you  are  in  love  with  Elva," 
said  Mr.  EesteU,  slowlv  bringing  down  his 
glass  and  smiling  so  kindly  tiiat  Hoel  was 
captivated. 

*' Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  long  and  short  of 
it" 

"Have  you  mentioned  the  subject  to 
hert" 

"This  morning  I  tried  to  find  out  if  I 
was  not  altogether  distasteful  to  her,  and 
she  has  given  me  leave  to  speak  tp  you. 
Indeed,  sir,  if  I  might  only  have  a  chance, 
I  could  at  least  prove  how  deep  was, the 
feeling  which  prcHnpted  me  to  tiy,  even 
though  with  so  little  hope  of  success,  and 
yet " 

Hoel  lifted  his  handsome  face,  in  which 
so  many  good  feelings  were  painted,  and 
at  this  moment  he  was  nearer  being  a  great 
character  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Kestell  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  with  his  head  bent 
down  and  his  arms  behind  him.  It  was  a 
moment  ^  of  intense  anxiety  for  Hoel, 
whose  pride  could  seldom  brook  long  sus- 
pense. He  imagmed  the  courteous  refusal 
of  the  rich  man  and  his  own  shy  pride. 
Then  he  tried  to  frame  his  answer.  In 
fact,  in  those  few  moments  he  lived 
through  a  sharp  experience  of  4oubt 

Mr.  Kestell  paused  suddenly,  and  Hoel, 


who  had  risen  respectiolly,  was  surprifled 
at  the  gentie  voice  in  which  the  old  man 
said: 

''Draw  your  chair  near  the  fire,  and  let 
us  talk  this  matter  over,  Mr.  Fenner.  We 
have  seen  but  little  of  each  other;  bat  I 
have  heard  much  about  you.  Never  mhd 
how.  Everything  I  have  heard  is  in 
your  favour ;  and  if  you  can  win  Elva's 
love  I  know  my  child  will  become  the  wife 
of  an  English  gentleman.  As  to  her,  I 
must  leave  her  free.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
partial;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man 
who  wins  her  will  win  a  true,  generous 
heart,  and  a  girl  who  will  be  an  honour  to 
any  home.  Where  she  loves  she  tnutts 
implicitly ;  but  I  hope — ^that  is,  perhaps, 
my  most  earnest  wish — that  my  dear  child 
may  never  be  disappointed  or  deceiFed 
by  the  man  she  loves." 

Hoel  was  mnch  touched,' and  even  more 
surprised,  at  the  kindness  shown  to  him; 
moreover,  his  vanity  was— human  natve 
being  eadly  influenced — ^in  spite  of  him- 
self, a  good  deal  called  forth  by  heating, 
unexpectedly,  that  Mr.  Kestell  had  made 
private  enquiries  as  to  his  character,  and 
that  the  result  had  been  eminenUy  to  hiB 
advantage.  Few  men  could  have  heard 
such  praise  without  having  their  own  good 
opinion  of  themselves  slightly  enhanoed. 
The  confirmation  of  his  own  unexpressed 
opinion  was  most  gratifying. 

*'  But,  Mr.  EesteU,  much  as  I  feel  yooi 
extreme  kindness,  I  must  not  let  yon  over- 
look the  fact  of  —  my  very  inadequate 
means)" 

Mr.  EesteU  waved  his  hand  very 
slightiy. 

''I  do  not  undervalue  money,  Mr. 
Fenner;  but  experience  has  shown  me, 
or  rather  shows  every  human  being,  that 
we  cannot  make  the  happiness  of  those 
we  love  best  by  money  only.  There 
may,  even,  be  much  advantage  in  poverty; 
but  I  do  not  wish  my  daughters  to  be 
married  for  their  fortune.  On  their  mar- 
riage I  shall  meet  the  fortune  of  their 
husbands  with  an  equal  amount — ^nothing 
more.  When  I  die  I  shiJl  leave  every- 
tUng  to  my  wife  for  her  life ;  then  no  one 
wiU  accuse  me  of  having  in  any  way  made 
my  chUdren  the  objects  of  envy  or  tempta- 
tion to  the  avaricious.  At  my  wife's 
death  everything  wiU  be  divided  eqaally 
between  my  two  daughters,  save  for  a  few 
legacies.  You  see,  I  am  perfectly  open 
with  you." 

Hoel  seized  Mr.  EesteU's  hand,  and 
wrung  it  warmly. 
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'<  You  have  taken  a  weight  off  my  xnind, 
air.  I  Was  a&aid  of  being  looked  upon  as 
a  fortnne-hnnter.  Yoor  wovds  have  shown 
me  that  you,  did  not  think  this,  or  yon 
would  not  have  spoken  as  yon  did." 

Mr.  Eestell  smiled. 

*'Then  yoor  mind  is  at  rest,  and  you 
may  try  yoor  luck  with  an  easy  conscience. 
In  these  days  parents  do  not  have  much 
control  over  tueir  children.  I  do  not 
complain..  I  wish  them  to  be  quite  un- 
fettered; but  I  do  wish  you  success,  Mr. 
Fenner,  with  all  my  heart" 

''Then  I  shall  succeed,"  said  Hoel, 
feeling  almost  annoyed  that  he  had  passed 
through  such  unnecessary  anxiety. 

^'And  if  you  succeed,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  vou  and  Elva  wQl  not  have  to 
suffer  more  wan  is  good  for  youne  people 
from  limited  means.  I  was  told  about 
your  uncle,  Mr.  Mellish  Fenner's  inten- 
tions." 

**  I  never  even  give  my  uncle's  fortune  a 
thought,  sir,"  said  Hoel,  grandly.  ''  He  is 
very  peculiar  in  many  ways.  He  may 
even  marry.  Anyhow,  I  am  not  the  man 
to  eigh  after  or  count  upon  dead  men's 
shoes.  I  would  rather  begin  married 
life  in  furnished  lodgings,  thim  borrow  on 
ezpeetations." 

''Whatever  happens,"  answered  Mr. 
Kestell,  after  a  pause,  "you  will  believe  I 
did  the  best  I  could  for  you,  I  hope.  Elva 
must  learn  to  know  you.  I  doubt  if,  with 
her,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first 
sight  Tet^  much  as  I  have  studied  her,  I 
never  can  quite  know  how  she  wQI  act 
Perhaps  my  girls  have  been  allowed  to  go 
their  own  way  too  much;  but  my  dear 
wife  has  never  been  strong,  and  she  has 
always  been  my  first  thought  Her 
daughters  have  learnt  that  they  must  give 
in  to  her  wishes.  I  did  require  that  of 
them;  nothing  else— nothing  else." 

The  affection  which  Hoel  had  never 
felt  for  his  uncle  since  the  ''if  "  had  been 
uttered,  seemed  to  sprmg  up  in  his  heart 
for  Elva's  father. 

"And  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  is  why  Miss 
Kestell  fbels  your  love  doubly.  I  have 
never  known  a  fatheri  but  If— if  I  have 
the  happiness  of  becoming  one  of  your 
family,  may  I  say  at  once  that  you  wOl 
never  find  me  wanting  in  love  and  respect" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Kestell^  in  a  low 
and  much-moved  voice.  *'I  cannot  tell 
you  how  deeply  I  feel  your  words.  Go  on 
and  prosper.  But  now,  before  going  into 
the  drawing-room,  let  me  hear  what  you 
wish  to  say  about  Jesse  Yicary." 


Hoel  was  at  once  himself  again,  feelingi 
decidedly  small  at  suddenly  remembering 
that  Yicanr  and  his  affairs  had  entirely 
gone  out  of  his  head  during  the  previous 
conversation,  and  that  had  Mr.  Eestell  not 
referred  to  the  subject  himself,  he — Hoel 
— might  have  gone  into  the  drawing-room 
without  a  thought  of  the  man  whom  he 
meant  to  raise  from  his  unworthy  sur- 
roundings. He  hid  his  forgetfulness  as 
best  he  could,  though  to  the  practised  eye 
of  Mr.  Kestell  it  was  visible  enough. 

"  Exactly  so.  I  forset  if  you  know  how 
I  became  acquainted  with  this  young 
Yicary.  He  came  to  our  ojQGice  hoping  to 
get  a  little  work.  We  get  so  many  siimlar 
applicatbns,  that  you  can  imajgine  we  have 
one  answer  always  ready.  Yicary  received 
it;  but,  as  I  happened  io  interview  him 
that  day,  something  In  the  man  himself 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  I  can  hardly 
define  what  it  is.  He  is  cleveri  certainly ; 
but  not  cleverer  than  many  literary 
aspirants  we  see  often ;  and  yet  there  is 
something  about  him  which  at  once  marks 
him  out  from  the  ordinary  clever  young 
man  who  wishes  to  rise.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent fellow  into  the  bargain;  rather  given 
to  preachine,  I  fancy.  If  one  knew  the  ins- 
and-outs  ofhis  leisure  moments.  But  all 
this— what  shall  I  call  it  ?— this  too  palpable 
earnestness,  is  merely  on  the  suiface;  at 
the  bottom  he  is  vexy  superior  in  every 
way.  In  short,  feeling  drawn  to  him,  I 
procured  him  a  little  work,  which  he 
brought  to  us  so  extremely  wdl  done,  and 
so  fcul  of  originality  of  toeatment,  that  our 
editor,  Mr.  Garpell,  of  his  own  accord, 
suggested  to  me  to  try  him  in  our  office. 
We  have  to  employ  seve^  writers  whose 
duties  are  rather  varied,  and  who  most  be 
a  good,  deal  more  than  men -machines, 
Yicaiy  will  suit  us  excellently ;  and  if  be 
proves  that  his  powers  are  beyond  this 
post,  we  can  advance  him;  if  not,  even 
this  position  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  offei* 
him  will  be  fax  more  congenial  to  him  than 
t|ie  one  he  now  fills."  .    , 

"  The  one  I  found  for  him,  you  mean  t " 
"  Yes,  he  has  been  perfectly  honest  and 
straightforward  with  me.  He  told  me  the 
outline  of  his  life,  and  all  vou  had  done 
for  him  and  his  sister;  and  he  was  ^Bd 
that  I  should  first  mention  this  subject  to 
you,  though  he  considers  that  you  cannot 
now  care  now  he  earns  his  living,  as  long 
as  he  in  no  way  disappoints  you.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  really  risen  by  his  own  go^ 
conduct,  though  without  you  he  would 
never  have  had  the  chance. 


J 
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Hoel  pansed,  thinking  that  he  had  pat 
the  state  of  the  case  excellently  well  He 
was  not  prepared  for  the  reanlt 

"I  appreciate  yonr  kindness,  Fenner; 
indeed,  it  only  serves  to  raise  my  opinion 
of  yon.  Bat  in  this  case  I  think  I  am  the 
best  judge.  Believe  an  old  man,  and  desist 
from  trying  to  diraw  Yicary  away  from  his 
present  employment  which  my  interest 
procured  for  him.  I  have  seen  many  men, 
and  I  know  the  world  pretty  well  at  mv 
age ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  yoa  wiU 
only  do  Vicaiy  an  fajury  by  suggesting 
this  move  to  him;  you  will  unsettle  him, 
and  in  the  future  he  will  look  back  with 
regret  when  he  recognises  that  this  step 
was  Us  ruin.'' 

Hoel  was  entirely  surprised;  but  he  at 
once  felt  that  Mr.  Eestell  must  be  mis- 
taken, and  did  not  really  understand  the 
nature  of  the  offer. 

<*  I  assure  you,  I  am  only  oflfering  Vicary 
a  much  better  position  than  he  leaves; 
even  if  we  did  not  require  his  services  in 
the  future,  which  is  most  unlikely,  for  we 
are  very  careful  whom  we  choose,  and  our 
workers  seldom  leave  us,  yet  the  very 
fact  of  his  having  worked  in  our  ofiELce 
would  assure  him  a  good  post  elsewhere. 
Where  he  is  now  he  may  stay  till  he  dies, 
and  unless  he  works  very  hard  at  supple- 
mentary jobs,  he  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
even  a  small  success." 

"  But  it  is  certain ;  and  you  literary  men, 
accustomed  to  a  kind  of  lottery-life,  hardly 
understand  enough  the  great  superiority  of 
certain  work  over  uncertain." 

<<But  this  is  very  certain  work,  sir," 
said  Hoel ;  and  then,  suddenly  remember- 
bg  it  was  hardly  his  place  to  argue  with 
his  possible  father-in-law,  he  paused. 

<'  I  may  be  mistaken,  of  course.  We 
old  people  are  sometimes  prejudiced;  if  so, 
forgive  me,  Fenner.  In  any  case,  I  can- 
not feel  that  I  am  justified  in  giving  my 
consent  Now  shall  we  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  f  Ton  may  tell  Elva  all  I  said,  but 
do  not  let  my  wcnrds  bind  her  in  any  way." 

Hoel  rose ;  but  before  they  reached  the 
door,  he  made  one  more  efiPort,  if,  perhaps, 
a  feeble  one,  in  the  interest  of  Yicary. 

"Then  you  will  not  recommend  Jesse 
Vicary  to  accept  our  offer  t " 

f <  No,  I  shall  not  recommend  It  I  shall, 
in  fact,  refuse  my  consent" 

Then  Mr.  Eestell  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door,  and  Hoel  saw  Elva  standing 
near  the  window,  lookine  like  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  life,  and  Yicary  and  his 
a£fairs  faded  from  his  mhid. 


ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

WHITEHALL. 

When  the  last  leaves  of  autumn  have  I 
bem  swept  up,  and  the  country  looks 
damp  and  drear,  the  time  begins  for 
rambles  over  the  pavements  and  voys^ es 
of  discovery  among  the  streets  of  London; 
about  the  old,  pleasant,  familiar  streets; 
about  the  new  London,  which  is  risiDg, 
storey  upon  storey,  amidst  a  forest  of  scaf- 
folding and  out  of  deep,  cavernous  foTrnda- 
tions.  And  if  ,we  find  ourselves,  at  some 
idle  time,  in  the  midst  of  patches  of 
sunshine  and  wreaths  of  vapour,  say  at  the 
comer  of  the  Thames  Embankment  by 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  scene  before  us  b 
one  not  easily  to  1^  matched. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rise  before  day- 
break to  make  the  pilgrimage,  althoogb 
we  have  Wordsworth^  testimony  that 
Earth  haa  not  anything  to  show  mora  fair 
than  a  sunrise  seen  from  Westminster 
Bridge.  But  for  us,  the  turbid  Btream  of 
traffic  is  even  more  attractive— the  M 
pulse  of  that  mighty  heart,  whirling  along 
in  so  many  different  channels,  here  meeting 
and  there  dividing,  and  making  itself  heard 
in  a  continued  roar  and  clutter.  Above, 
in  solenm  stillness,,  rise  the  pmnades  and 
high  towers  of  the  great  buOdin^  that 
enshrine  so  much  of  our  national  life  and 
of  the  traditions  of  its  history.  Grouped  in 
one  imposing  mass  we  have  the  Palae^ 
the  HaU,  the  Abbey,  dignified  by  aU  their 
associations. 

Turning  the  other  way  we  have  the 
river,  reflecting  the  suffused  brightneH  of 
the  dry,  and  flooding  upwards  idth  trains 
of  funereal  barges,  and  beyond,  a  blaek, 
irregular  shore,  with  chimneys,  spires,  and 
tall  factories  rising  in  a  dark,  dostered 
mass,  with  wafts  gf  white  steam  showing 
against  a  background  of  hazy  gloouL  Ba^ 
looking  down  the  stream,  the  eye  takes  in 
that  gracious  curve  of  the  river 

Where  two  fair  dUes  bend 
Their  ample  bow. 

Beautiful  must  have  been  that  carve  in 
days  of  old,  when  the  river  glided  at  iti 
own  sweet  wDl,  when  the  Strand  sloped 
down  to  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  streams 
here  tufted  ynth  trees  and  there  temced 
in  gardens,  while  the  hundred  spires  of  the 
City— great  St  Paul's,  conspicuous  then  aa 
now — shone  out  in  rivalry  to  the  towers  and 
turrets  of  the  Court  The  river,  then  gay 
with  the  barges  of  King  and  nobles,  and 
of  rich  citizens,  and  with  the  hundreds  of 
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boftts  that  plied  to  and  fro  with  pasien- 
gera  of  every  degree. 

Yet,  if  the  river  has  lost  something  in 
graee  of  contour  from  the  rigid  line  of  the 
Embankment,  it  must  be  admitted  timt 
we  have  here  a  noble  terrace,  which  we 
may  hope  will  be  shaded  in  jFcars  to  come 
by  (nil-grown  trees.  Bat  the  Embankment, 
and  especially  this  Westminster  end  of  it, 
is  not  so  well  freqaented  as  might  be  ex- 

ded.  Heavy  traffic  flows  along  it^ 
ed  carts  and  vans  appear  in  a  eon- 
tmnons  stream ;  but  it  lacks  something  of 
the  brightness  and  charm  that  should  be 
the  attiibates  of  such  a  noble  promenade. 
And  something  of  the  reason  for  this  may 
be  goessed  at  in  the  coarse  of  a  walk 
along  the  Embankment  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Oharing  Gross ;  the  Embankment 
is  hemmed  in  all  tiie  way  by  dead  walls, 
withont  any  opening  at  all  towards  White- 
hall Perhaps  yoa  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  a  mad  boll  along  the  Embankment^ 
bat  a  mob  of  ronghs  and  thieves  is  qoite 
as  formidable,  and  there  woald  be  no 
escape  except  by  jumping  into  the  river. 
And  thas,  instead  of  fine  streets  and  noble 
avenaee  opening  from  Whitehall  to  the 
river,  we  have  to  put  np  with  this  "  cut- 
throat lane,"  with  the  detrk  river  on  one 
side,  and  a  blank  wall  on  the  other.  The 
actuial  bkme  for  this  terrible  mistake  in 
kying  out  the  Embankment,  is  to  be  ap- 
pOTtioned  between  the  old  defunct  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Government  department 
which  deals  witib  Orown  lands. 

For  it  is  the  old  Palace  of  Whitehall 
that  sits  thus  heavily  upon  the  Embank- 
ment^  the  old  Palace  all  cut  up  into  streets, 
terraoes,  and  gardens,  but  still  retaining 
much  of  its  ancient  contour,  and  with  its 
unbroken,  privileged  frontage  to  the  river. 
A  turn  up  Whit&all  Place  brings  us  into 
the  thick  of  it,  with  Scotland  Yard  on  one 
hand,  where  the  Metropolitan  Police 
occupy  the  quarters  of  the  andient  Marihal* 
sea  of  the  Palace,  as  when  the  Lord  Gham« 
berlain  in  Shakespeare's  "Hennr  the 
Eighth  "  threatens  tiie  unruly  crowd : 

111  find 
A  Manhalflea  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two  months. 

The  chief  courtyards  of  the  old  Palace  are 
stDl  existing  with  nanow  passages  between, 
and  coming  out  into  the  broad  thorough- 
fsre  of  Whitehall,  we  can  reconstruct  thd 
andent  Palace  to  Uie  mind's  eye  without 
much  difficulty. 

Thebroadway  of  Whitehall  oxisted  in  its 
days  of  Boyil  State,  and  formed  at  once  a 
pabUc  way  and  an  entrance-court  to  the 


Palace.  The  banquetmg-house  still  remains 
tons  a  fragment  of  that  magnificent  new 
Whitehall  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
which  never  advanced  beyond  this  first 
step.  Looking  downwards  from  Oharing 
Gross,  the  passage  on  this  side  of  the 
banqueting-house  hdd  the  chief  gateway 
of  the  PaLce,  leading  into  the  main  court- 
yard, now  Whitehall  Yard,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  next  the  river,  were  the  ^at 
hall  and  chapeL  Thereabouts,  the  Emg's 
lodgfaigg  occupied  the  river  front  Other 
courtyards  are  reached  by  narrow,  arched 
passages,  with  a  labyrmth  of  buQdbigs  all 
round,  lodgings  of  Boyalties  and  of  great 
lords,  with  theb  separate  offices  and  be- 
longbgs.  Here  9ie  pantry,  battery,  wine 
and  beer-cellars  of  vast  extent,  kitchens, 
bakehouses,  wood-yards,  wharves,. mixed 
up  with  the  great  offices  of  State,  the 
council  and  treasury  chambers.  Here  is 
the  great  centre  of  afFairs,  the  mart  of 
offices  and  honours,  the  market-place  of 
titles,  bishoprics,  and  dignities. 

Betuming  to  the  public  road,  we  may 
note  on  the  other  side  of  the  broadway  a 
number  of  buildings,  still  belonging  to  the 
Palace,  the  site  of  which  are  suffidentiy 
evident  bi  modem  WhitehalL  Since  the 
Restoration,  His  Majesty  has  built  a  house 
for  his  newly-raisea  regiment  of  Horse 
Guards,  and  a  smaller  house  for  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  these  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
tilt-yard,  wliere,  but  a  short  century  ago- 
speaking  from  the  days  of  the  Merry 
Monarch— jousts  and  passages  of  arms 
were  held,  and  triumphs  and  pageants 
affected  all  the  forms  of  ancient  chivah7. 
A  small  portion  of  the  tilt-jrard  remained 
uncovered  by  buildings,  and  i^orded  an 
opening  faito  St.  James's  Park.  But  here, 
just  beyond  the  present  Horse  Guards  and 
tiie  banqueting-house,  Whitehall  suddenly 
came  to  an  end,  closed  by  the  great  long 
gaUery  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  <'  'thwart 
the  streete,"  and  the  public  road,  passed 
imder  a  handsome  gateway  built  by  the 
same  Monarch— after  Holbein's  designs,  it 
is  said — and  so  closed  in  on  one  ride— the 
left— by  the  wall  of  the  Palace  gardens, 
and  on  the  other  by  Henry's  new  tennis- 
court  and  Oockpit  Buildingg,  passed  out  of 
the  Palace  prechictB  by  another  gate,  a 
quaint  anomalous  structure,  crowned  by 
pepper-box  turrets,  into  King  Streets  And 
E&ff  Street  we  have  still  with  us,  the 
or^ial,  perhaps,  oi  the  numerous  King 
Streets  up  and  down  the  land— for  that 
way  rode  our  ancient  monarchs  from  the 
days  <rf  tiie  Oonfossor  downwards,  on  their 
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way  to  their  ehief  Palace  of  Weatminater. 
Aa  for  tbe  TemiiaOoiirt  and  Oookpiti  their 
litea  are  marked  by  the  handaome  row  of 
pablic  officea  on  thia  aide  of  Downins 
Street^  and  the  front  of  the  ha|e  and 
recent  pile  of  Oovemment  bmldings, 
Foreign  and  India  Officesi  impingea  npon 
the  rite  of  ttie  ancient  ^'atreef'  between 
the  two  gatewaya. 

Aa  for  the  andent  hiitory  of  the  vast 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  we  may  conaolt 
worthy  Maater  Howell,  hiatoriographer  to 
the  King,  who  will  tell  na  that  it  belonged 
of  old  '•  to  Hubert  de  Bugh,  earl  of  Kent, 
and  JaBtider  of  England,  who*gaye  it  to  the 
Black  Fry  era,  in  Hdlbome;  bnt  being  faUen 
to  Henry  8,  ordained  it  to  be  cidledan. 
honour,  and  built  there  a  huge,  long 
gallery,  with  two  gate-hooaea,"  as  we  haye 
already  Been. 

Bat  we  may  recall  a  memory  of  Hubert 
de  Buigh,  in  connection  with  thia  aeat  of 
hb  along  the  highway  to  Wertminster. 

Long  ago,  in  1222,  there  were,  ai  now, 
bitter  feuda  between  the  Tarioaa  neigh- 
bouring communitiea  about  London;  feuda 
continued  to  our  own  days,  by  banda  of 
roughs ;  but  in  earlier  times  the  citiaens 
themselves  took  part  in  the  frays.  Thus 
Oonstantine,  a  dtiaen  of  London,  auuxshed 
at  the  head  of  the  populace  of  the  Oity,  to 
Westminster,  shouting  the  war-cry  of  the 
French,  *'Mountjoye  Saint  Denia  "  and  fell 
upon  Uie  men  of  Weatminater.  Then 
there  was  a  great  tumult  before  the  very 
doors  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Next  day,  Hubwt,  dissembling  his  rage, 
went  down  the  liver  to  the  Tower,  and 
sent  a  courteous  invitation  to  Gonatantine 
and  others  of  the  leaders  of  the  pc^vlaoe 
to  meet  him  there.  The  citizens  incau- 
tiously ventured  into  the  ogre's  eastici 
when  Hubert  forthwith  hanged  them  all, 
and,  seizing  upon  others  of  the  rioters,  cut 
off  their  huids  and  eara,  and  turned  them 
out  aa  a  waming  to  the  rest 

This  Hubert^  by  the  way,  aeems  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  a  King  of  ScotUndi 
one  el  two  Prinoeases  for  whom  King  Jolm 
had  undertaken  to  find  huabanda,  and^ 
possibly,  this  Scotch  Princess  may  have 
had  aometiiingto  do  with  Scotland  Yard 

Old  Stowe,  however,  gives  as  another  ac* 
count  of  theoziginof  tfiatnameyandaaystiiat 
the  Yard  was  first  given  by  King  Edgar 
of  the  Saxons  to  Knmeth,  King  of  S^ 
land,  and  waa  sesamed  by  King  Henry  the 
Second  when  he  fell  out  with  the  Soota. 

Anyhow,  Margareti  Queen  Dowacer  of 
Scotland,  the  sister  of  Henry  the  S^htb, 


"had  her  abidmg  there."    And  BcoOuid 
Yard  it  has  been  time  out  of  mbid. 

Aa  for  Whitehall,  having  become  Okoicli 
pM^erty,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  York; 
and  Wolsey  built,  and  pulled  down,  and 
made  a  famous  Palace  there;  and,  at 
Whitehall,  the  King  paid  Wolaey  that 
frolicsome  visit,  disguised  among  other 
maaquers,  the  scene  of  which,  acooraing  to 
Shakeqpeare,is  the  Presence  Ghamber,Tork 
Pkee,  while,  in  a  later  scene  of  the  aame 
play— "Henry  the  Eighth"— the  chango 
of  title  is  narrated : 

Sir, 
You  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place,  that*8  past, 
For  since  the  Oardinal  f  eU,  that  title's  lost ; 
*Tis  ttow  tbe  King's,  and  oaUed  Whitehall 

Yet,  as  York  Place  belonged  to  the  See  of 
York,  and  was  no  part  of  the  Oardinal's 
estate,  there  waa  a  difficulty  m  gettfaff 
hold  of  it  till  the  Kfaig's  attorney  anan^ 
some  device  in  the  way  oi  a  recovery^  asit  k 
os^ed  in  legal  jargon,  for  which  the  Car- 
dinal's signatures  to  certain  deeds  wen 
necessary.  These  were  wrung  fitom  the 
Oardhial  with  great  difficulty  while  he  waa 
in  disgrace  at  Esher.  '*Tell  the  King/' 
Wolsey  is  reported  to  have  said,  "that 
there  is  a  Heaven — and  also  a  helL" 

A  tradition  of  ihe  period  conneetad 
with  Whitehall,  by  the  way,  acooante  in  a 
happy  manner  for  the  lall  of  the  Cardinal 
and  the  transfer  of  his  Palace.  It  was  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Wols^,  when  he  wai 
vfrtnally  the  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  that 
two  functionaries  of  the  rival  cootto  fore 
gathered  and  began-to  compare  notes  ai  to 
theb  pretensions.  One  was  Fateh,  the 
Cardinal's  fool^  the  other  WOl  Somen,  the 
King's  jester.  It  waa  admitted  thi^  the 
EJng  had  no  such  palaces  as  the  Gardinala 
The  old  Boyal  Palace  of  Westminster  had 
been  bnt  a  heap  of  ruins  since  the  gnat 
fire  of  1512.  BrideweU,  where  the  King 
was  now  staying,  was  of  no  great  extent 
or  dignity.  But»  above  all,  were  the 
Oardinal's  cellars  superior  to  the  King's; 
those  noUe  ceUars  at  York  Fhot,  some  of 
which  have  lasted  until  our  own  timei^ 
while  others  may  lurk  unsuspected  beneath 
the  foundations  of  more  modem  bolldinga 
Upon  that  Patch  invited  his  comrade  to 
come  and  see  his  master^s  cdlara  and  taeto 
the  wines  — tbe  Ypocras,  and  wine  « 
Oyprus,  the  Burgundy^  Bordeaux,  and  all 
the  reit  Will  Somers  gladly  assented; 
and  so,  armed  with  gimlets  and  ctfM^ 
goUets,  the  two  f oob  seised  a  frvoar^u 
opportunity  iwhen  the  cellarer  was  no* 
looking,  and  slipped  into  the  cellar  where 
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the  wines  were  stored  for  the  Gardinai's 
own  Qse  and  thtit  of'  his  mosi  distineniihed 
guests.  The  jestws  smadced  thdr  %s  and 
began  operationst  Cask  after  cask  was 
pierced,  but  neither  amber  nor  ruby  runlet 
trichled  into  tbm  cnps.  The  casks  were 
fall  by  the  sound  and  by  the  weight,  and 
yet  were  dry.  Will  began  to  suspect  that 
Patcb  was  making  a  fool  of  him.  Indignant 
at  his  friend's  treachery,  Somers  seiied  a 
mallet  and  knocked  in  the  head  of  one  of 
the  casks,  so  that  the  trick  might  be  made 
manifest.  The  cask  was  fall  of  gold.  At 
the  sight  both  the  fools  took  to  their  heeb, 
for  here  was  a  dangerous  secret,  of  which 
they  might  have  cause  to  rue  the  posses- 
sion. So  frightened  was  Will  Somers,  that 
he  rushed  into  the  Khag's  presence  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  Palaoe< 

"Nimkey,"'  he  cried,  with  his  familiar 
leer,  "the. Cardinal, hjis  better  wine  than 
you.  There  is  neyer  a  butt^  and  there  are 
two  score  or  more,  biit  is  FOr A  a  thousand 
pounds."  The  fool  was  ordered  to  explain, 
and  told  what  he  had  seen;  whereupon  the 
King's  yeomen  were  sent  to  sei^  the 
treasure,  which  could  have  been  hoarded 
for  no  good  purpose,  and  it  was  taken 
away  in  carts  to  the  Efaig's  treasury,  while 
Wolsey  was  a  falle4  man  from  that  hour. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  became  master 
of  WhitehaU,  he  extended  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to 
his  .new  possessions^  Indeed,  it  seems 
likely  that  Westminster  Hall  itself  was 
the  original  White-Hall,  for  it  is  often  so 
called  in  contemporary  documenta;  and 
till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Boyal 
Acts  are  dated  from  Westminster.  The 
old  tyrant  died  at  Whitehall,  surrounded 
by  terrified  courtiers,  who  dared  not  tell 
him  of  his  approachii^  end. 

Maiy,  his  successor,  took  possession  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  Kentish  rsbeb,  under 
Wyatt,  swarmed  up  to  the  Palace  gate  and 
shot  their  arrows  into  the  courtyard, 
wounding  a  vaUant  lawyer  who  had  donned 
armour  in  the  Queen's  defence.  Mary  and 
Philip,  too,  held  high  court  at  Whitehall,, 
when  there  were  ''great  jousts  in  the  Tilt- 
yard,^'  and  more  tiian  two  hundred  staves 
broken  in  the  contests.  Elizabeth,  too, 
made  .Whitehall  her  chief  Palace^  and 
delighted. to  witness  the  prowess  of  her 
statesmen  and  courtiers  from  her  father's 
great  gallery  as  they  engaged  in  mimic 
combat  in  the  Tilt-yard  bcuow, 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  Sir  Bobert 
CecO,  the  ancestor  of  our  Lord  Salisbury, 
appeared  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace  of 


Whi^hall  and  proclaimed  the  new  Monarch 
James  the. First.  Of  James's  time  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Palace  now  left  to  us — ^the 
banqoeting-hall,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones, 
which  ia  now  uaed  as  a  Ofaapel  B^yaL  It 
has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined before  which  of  the  windows  of  the 
banquetingohouae  tiie  scaffold  was  erected 
for  the  execution  of  Oharles  the  First. 
But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  for  the  centre 
window  of  the  upper  floor,  an  opening 
having  been  made  in  the  wall  immediately 
below  it,  through  which  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  led  to  the  fatal  platform.  Whitehall 
was  then  in  iuU  occupation  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Army,  and  a  hedge  of  pikemen 
and  musketeers  kept  the  ground  between 
St.  James's  Palace,  where  the  King  had 
passed  the  night. 

As  Lord  Protector,  Cromwell  occupied 
WUtehalL  Assuredly  some  havoc  had 
been  made  among  the  treasures  of  White- 
hall; the  late  King's  pictures  and  works 
of  art  had  been  sdd,  and  much  that  was 
splendid  and  beautiful  had  perished.  Yet 
Evelyn,  who  was  a  staundi  Boyalist,  visit- 
ing me  place  during  Cromwell's  occupation, 
finds  it  very  glorious  and  well-fhmished. 

But  it  is  the  Whitehall  of  the  Bestoration 
that  seems  m6st  familiar  to  us.  We  see  it 
in  the  fuU  light  of  diaries  and  memoirs — 
the  gay,  dissolutCi  sparkling,  and  yet  often 
sordid  Court.  De  Grammont  takes  us  to 
Whitehall ;  he  shows  us  the  people  inside, 
and  the  shouting  crowd  of  linkboys  at  the 
gates.  He  is  charmed  with  the  linkboys. 
/'The  first  time  that  I  made  their 
acquaintance,"  he  tells  the  Queen-mother, 
''i  engaged  all  those  who  offered  them- 
selves— ^^so  finely,  that,  on  arriving  at 
Whitehall,  I  had  at  least  two  hundr^  of 
them  about  my  chair."  He  shows  n»,  too, 
Whitehall  on  a  beautifhl  summer's  day : 
«  The  Thames  washes  the  walls  of  the  vast 
but  not  magnificent  Palace  of  the  EaDg  of 
Grreat  Britain.  It  was  from  the  steps  of 
this  Palace  that  the  Court  descended  ta 
embark  upon  the  riv^  at  the  close  of  a 
summer's  day,  when  the  heat  and  dust  had 
prevented  tiie  usual  parade  in  the  Paik. 
An  infinite  number  at  open  boats,  which 
contained  all  the  beauty  of  Court  and  city, 
made  a  procession  about  the  barges  of  the 
Boyal  Family;  there  were  coUatiions,  music, 
fireworks  .  .  »"  Sometimes  there  would 
be  an  improvised  concert  of  music  and  in^ 
struments  upon  the  water,  holding  spell- 
bound the  numerous  wherries  which  had 
been  shooting  past. 

Or  wemayaee  the  Court  at  high  play  in 
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the  grand  galleiy  of  Whitehall,  the  basset- 
table  oovmd  with  gold  pieeesy  and  the 
beauties  of  the  Conrt  dividiiig  their  atten- 
tion between  their  cards  and  weir  ^^aUants. 
Among  them  aU,  the  one  charmmg  girl 
with  a  reputation—- la  belle  Stuart— who 
builds  houses  of  cards  while  the  highest 
play  is  ^oin^  on,  attracting  to  her  side  the 

fayest  hbertues  of  the  Oourt,  who  supply 
er  with  buildhig  materials,  which  they 
filch  from  the  gamestera  The  Dake  of 
Bnclringhftm  builds  Ids  castles  against  hers. 
He  ezceb  in  this,  as  in  ever^hing  else, 
and  as  for  "chaff,"  which  the  Stuart 
loves,  he  is  both  father  and  moti^er  to  it 

Then  we  have  Evelyn,  who  sees  the  end 
of  it  all  and  recounts  it  in  bis  solemn  note : 
The  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness, 
gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  on  a 
Sanday  evening,  too;  the  Kbig  toymg 
with  his  dames,  a  French  boy  warbling 
love  songs  in  that  fflorious  gallery.  The 
honest  country  genUeman  lifts  up  lumds 
and  eyes. 

Pepys  does  not  moralise  so  much  as  his 
friend ;  bat  he  tells  us  more  about  White- 
halL    As  a  pendant  to  De  Grammonf  s 

I)icture  of  the  water  party,  we  have  Pepys 
ooking  from  the  roof  of  the  banqueting- 
honse,  with  Lady  Gastlemaine,  spreading 
her  plumes,  dose  by.  She  is  good-hearted, 
too,  and  flies  to  aid  a  poor  wench  who  has 
had  a  nasty  fall;  but  tiie  King  and  Qaeen 
are  coming  by  water  to  Whitdiall,  and  all 
kinds  of  pageants  are  being  enacted  on  the 
river.  Then  the  Boyal  procession  appears. 
**  The  King  and  Queen  in  a  barge,  under  a 
canopy,  with  a  thousand  baiges  and  boats, 
for  we  could  not  see  the  water  for  them." 

Then  we  have  the  last  scene  of  all  for 
Whitehall  Palace  and  the  Stuarts— King 
James  in  his  closet,  pages  and  lords-in- 
waiting  in  the  ante-chambers,  black-robed 
priests  hovering  about,  and  at  the  door  the 
mud-bespattered  courier  who  brings  the 
news  of  the  triumphal  march  of  William 
of  Orange. 

Yes,  there  was  an  end  then  of  the  gran- 
deor  of  Whitehall.  William  of  Orange 
hated  the  place,  and  so  did  Maiy,  his  wifa 
It  was  all  walls  and  water,  she  said.  And 
then  came  fire  to  rid  the  new  monarchs  of 
what  they  so  detested.  Whitehall  had 
often  been  scourged  by  fire.  Pepys  records 
in  1666,  WhitehaU  on  fire,  a  horrid,  great 
fire. 

There  was  another  great  fire  at  White- 
hall in  1691,  which  burnt  everything  from 
the  back  of  the  gardens  down  to  the 
water's    edge.      Again  there  was  a  fire 


catastrophe,  a  final  one  this  time,  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  1698.  "Whitehall 
burnt,"  writes  Evelyn,  <'  nothu«  but  walk 
and  ruins  left.**  People  noted,  with  acer- 1 
bity,  that  a  Dutch  woman  was  the  eauae 
of  the  affair.  She  beloi^  to  Odonel  { 
Stanley's  lodghsgs,  and  had  left  some  linen 
to  dry  by  a  charcoal  fire,  and  soon  the 
whole  place  was  m  a  blaze.  The  poor 
woman  lost  her  life,  and  eleven  other 
persons  perished  in  the  flames,  among  them 
two  Grenadiers  on  duty  at  the  Palaoe.  The 
fire  broke  out  between  three  and  four  u 
the  afternoon,  and  burnt  all  night  loDg  tiU 
eight  next  morning,  when  the  flames  had 
consumed  one  hundred  and  fifty  hotuee, 
most  of  which  were  the  lodgings  and  habi- 
tations of  the  chief  of  the  nobility.  There 
was  a  dean  sweep  from  the  privy  gardeiu 
to  Scotland  Yard,  and  thus  came  to  an 
end  "a  palace  that,  for  riches,  nobihfy, 
honour,  and  grandeur,  might  contend  with 
any  in  the  world."  Only  the  banqoetfng- 
house  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's  home 
were  spared  by  the  flames,  and  the  former 
showed  evidence  of  the  roasting  it  had 
received  on  its  blistered  walls  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Much  of  the  site  of  the  Palace  was  granted 
away,  from  time  to  time,  to  William's 
favourites,  who  built  themselves  hooBes 
here  and  there.  Montague  House  occa- 
pies  the  site  of  the  Soyal  bowling-green; 
and,  standing  at  the  iron  gateway  that 
blocks  tihe  entrance  from  the  gardens,  we 
can  idmost  fancy  the  level  lawn  restored, 
the  figures  of  ancient  days  grouped  aboot 
it,  and  the  soft  dick  of  the  balls  sounding 
in  the  ears. 

The  gardens  are  still  Whitehall  Gardens, 
and  are  occupied  by  a  row  of  qniet,  old- 
fashioned  mansions,  with  excellent  gardens 
in  the  rear  abutting  on  the  Embuument. 
These  lead  directly  into  the  old  comrt-yard 
of  the  Palaca  And  just  behind  the  old 
banqueting-house,  on  a  pedestal,  carved 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  James  the  First.  It  is  a  good  statae, 
too.  James  is  dad  in  a  Boman  garb,  and 
carries  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  has  a 
good,  thoughtful,  and  yet  puzded  face. 

Passing  out  where  stood  the  old  Palaoe 
gate,  where  is  now  a  wide  open  space, 
where  buildings  of  some  kind  are  befog 
planned,  we  come  out  opposite  the  HoFse 
Guards,  just  in  tone  to  witness  a  little 
military  ceremony  that  recaUs,  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  scanty  relics  of  its  build- 
ing, the  old  Palace  of  WhitehdL  The 
hands  on  the  Horse  Guards'  dial,  by  which 
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all  the  military  clabs  are  regulated,  point 
to  eleven ;  aod,  as  if  the  old  building  were 
some  big  mechanical  dock,  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  striking  of  the  hour  are 
accompanied  by  a  general  movement  in  the 
previously  quiet  and  silent  court-yard.  The 
monumental  sentries,  sitting  motionless  on 
their  chan;er8  within  their  cold  stone  niches 
in  front  ol  the  Horse  Guards,  at  once  give 
signs  of  life,  the  horses  prick  their  ears,  the 
men  shake  their  nodding  plumes,  as,  with 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  sharp  ring  of 
the  word  of  command,  the  relief  draws  up 
on  one  side  of  the  little  court.  The  out- 
going guard  clatter  out  from  their  catacomb- 
uke  quarters,  the  Seds  relieve  the  Blues, 
and  die  contrast  of  their  ui^orms  with 
their  shining  breast-plates^  glittering 
helmetSi  plumes,  and  magnificent  jack- 
boots, maJces  a  pleasing  little  spectacle. 
A  small  crowd  collect  on  either  hand,  just 
as  it  may  have  done  on  any  morning  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  or  more.  A  couple 
of  Bed  warriors  detach  themselves,  and 
ride  in  at  one  end  of  each  stone  sentry- 
box,  while  the  Blues  ride  out  at  the  other. 
The  dismounted  sentries  have  exchanged 
their  confidences  with  each  other  in  the 
cold  stone  corridors;  the  happy  Blues 
mount  and  join  their  troop.  The  men 
count  themselves  over;  they  are  all  right, 
and  away  they  go  to  barracks,  while  the 
remaining  Beds  swing  themselves  from 
their  horses  and  disappear  within  the 
resounding  vaults.  A^d  this  is  guard- 
mounting  at  Whitehall  Palace.  It  has  no 
other  raison  d'etre  than  the  old  burnt 
Palace,  the  old  banqueting-housCi  with  its 
grim  memories  of  the  scaffold — the  ghosts 
of  dead  and  gone  Boyalties,  that  haunt  this 
historic  ground. 

And  so  we  may  pass  through  the 
resounding  arches  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
It  is  not  ancient  as  buildings  go;  dates 
from  1750,  with.  Kent  as  architect.  But 
it  has  a  venerable  appeara>nce^  too;  its 
masonry  wea^ered  and  worn,  with  the 
lion  and  unicorn  a  little  damaged  by  the 
gusts  of  a  good  many  winters,  and  sparrows 
twittering  about  the  Boyal  crowns.  The 
place  seems  shrunken,  too,  since  the  big 
buildings  about  have  risen  to  such  heights; 
but  there  is  a  quiet,  homely  character  about 
it  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 

The  trees  are  all  bare  in  St.  James's 
Park,  but  the  shrubs  and  autumn  flowers 
still  show  bravely  along  the  borders ;  and 
the  da^  and  other  wild-fowl  are  quacking 
loodlyi  and  diving  and  splashing  in  the 
great  pool    This  was  a  straight  canal  in 


King  Gharies's  days;  and  becween  che 
canal  and  Birdcage  Walk  was  Duck  Island, 
a  large  decoy,  planted  with  trees,  and  with 
sluices  and  channels  running  here  and 
there.  The  isle  had  a  Governor  once, 
St.  E^remond,  one  of  the  queer  Frenchmen 
who  hung  about  the  Court  of  Whitehall^ 
a  wit,  a  poet,  a  gentleman  of  nicety  and 
honour,  yet  earning  his  pension  by  servicesi 
surely  of  dubious  character.  Andrew 
Marvell  celebrates  the  decoy  in  his  "  Boyal 
Resolutions : " 

1*11  have  a  fine  pond,  with  a  pretty  decoy, 
Where  many  strange  fowl  shall  feed  and  enjoy, 
And  still  in  their  language  quack  Vive  le  Boy  I 

The  decoy,  and  the  aviary  with  it,  are 
kept  in  memory  by  Birdcage  Walk,  which 
passes  into  Westminster  by  Storey's  Gate, 
named  after  Edward  Storey,  keeper  of  the 
Boyal  volary. 

But  George  Street,  which  continues  the 
line  of  BinLcage  Walk  towards  West- 
minster Bridge,  is  a  creation  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  there  was 
a  general  clearance  and  demolition  of  old 
rookeries  about  Westminster.  The  first 
Westminster  Bridge  was  built  at  that  time ; 
Parliament  Street  was  opened;  and  the 
approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
made  fairly  passable. 

Had  we  visited  Westminster  before  the 
date  above  mentioned,  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  surrounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Abbey  and  Boyal  Palace. 
New  Palace  Yard  was  really  new  when 
Bufus  was  King,  and  has  always  been  an 
open  space,  from  which  rose  the  long,  high 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  its  front  en- 
cumbered by  a  mass  of  houses,  offices,  and 
traders'  stalls.  The  Abbey  loomed  out  of 
the  thicUy-clustered  roofs  like  some  great 
stranded  hulk,  without  towers — ^if  we  had 
come  before  Sir  Ghristopher  Wren's  time, 
who  designed  the  two  western  towers.  In 
a  line  wi&  the  Abbey  stood  St.  Stephen's 
Ghapel,  overlooking  the  river,  and  forming 
the  staff  of  a  cross,  of  which  Westminster 
Hall  was  one  limb,  and  the  other  that 
wreck  of  buildings  behind  it,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  belonged  to  the  old  Palace 
of  Edward  the  Oonf  essor. 

St  Stephen's  Ghapel  was  a  hi^h  Gothic 
nave  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with 
great  window  openings,  and  high  clerestory. 

Since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the 
House  of  Oommons  had  met  in  the  Ghapel, 
removing  there  from  the  chapter-house  of 
the  Abbey ;  and  all  the  grandest  traditions 
of  the  great  legislative  chamber  were  con- 
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nected  with  St.  Stephen's.  Thoa  it  was  a 
national  loss  when  the  old  Chapel  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1834.  The 
train  that  brought  the  conflagration  had 
been  laid  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Queen  granted  the 
buildings  of  the  dissolved  Gdlege  of  St 
Stephen's — the  dwellings  of  the.  canons, 
that  is,  who  gave  their  name  to  Gannon 
Bow  dose  by — to  the  Auditors  and  Tellers 
of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  the  Tellers 
worked  with  tallies  of  hazQl  rods  •—  as 
bakers  used  to  do,  and  do  now  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  instance.  With  the  baker,  a 
long  notch  means  a  big  loaf  and  a  short 
one  a  small  loaf,  and,  the  rod  being  splits 
the  customer  keeps  one  half  and  the  baker 
the  other.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  Ex- 
chequer tallies,  there  were  hundred  pound 
notches,  ten  pound  notches,  and  so  on. 
There  was  a  kind  of  rough  security  about 
the  system  of  old  times,  for,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  forge  a  bank-note,  it  would  be 
still  more  difficult  to  foi^e  a  haxel  rod. 

Well,  as  everybody  mows,  there  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  useless  tallies,  and  it 
was  determined  to  burn  them,  and  the 
stoves  in  the  old  House  of  Lords  were  used 
for  the  purpose.  Presently,  all  the  flues 
were  glowing  red-hot,  the  beams  and 
hangings  caught  fire,  St.  Stephen's  was 
wrapped  in  the  flames,  and  the  morning 
light  showed  the  site  a  mass  of  ruins;  the 
rude  vaults  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  the 
cellars  where  Guy  Fawkes  had  stalked 
with  dark  lantern  and  lighted  match,  all 
open  to  the  skies. 

Since  dien,  we  have  had  other  great 
clearances  in  Westminster.  But  Abbey 
and  .schools  have  preserved  so  much  of 
their  old  character  that  the  medieval 
glamour  comes  over  one  in  wandering 
about  those  massive  cloisters  and  quaint 
precinotSi  But  our  way  lies  in  another 
direction,  and  we  may  complete  our  circuit 
about  Whitehall  by  diving  into  the 
wreaths  of  steam  that  rise  from  the  under- 
ground railway  dose  by  Westminster 
Bridge. 


NICKNAME& 

Most  of  us,  at  some  period  of  ,our  lives, 
have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  borne 
a  nickname  of  some  kind.  Those  too 
candid,  unflattering  tides  with  which  we 
are  dubbed  in  our  school-days,  how  they 
cling  to  u«,  it  may  be  until  ^e  are  well 
into  manhood;  and  even  then  it  .often 


becomes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
throw  off  a  weU-established  sobriquet,  be 
it  pleasant  or  unpleasanti  in  the  acquisition 
of  which  we  had  no  voice. 

The  origin  of  the  word  ''  nickname ''  is, 
to  use  a  pet  antiquarian  phrase,  "  invol?ed 
in  some  obscurity  " ;  but  most  authorities 
agree  that  the  word  has  derived  its  present 
form  from  "an  eke  name" — that  is,  a 
name  added,  the  *'  n  "  having  become,  in 
course  of  tinie,  transferred  from  the  artide 
to  the  substantive. 

Nicknames  tlMmselveB  are  as  old  as  the 
most  venerable  of  chronicles.  Kings, 
Divines,  Statesmen,  and,  indeed,  moet 
eminent  or  public  men  have  received,  either 
from  malice,  humour,  or  revenge,  sobriqnetB 
which  have  been  applied  to  them  owing, 
perhapsi  to  some  singularity  in  apeeeh, 
manner,  or  dress;  and  these  appeUstions 
have  clung  to  tiiem  through  life  with  sadi 
relenUess  pertinacity,  tluit,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  nicknames  have  become 
historical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  muiy 
persons  are  known  by  nicknames  of  whidi 
they  themsdves  are  quite  ignonnt, 
especially  when  the  ''  agnomen"  is  of  the 
uncomplimentary  class.  ''Old  Switeher," 
the  schoolmaster,  would  be  aghast  if  he 
could  hear  the  private  conversation  of  the 
playground  and  dormitory;  and  ''Ti^t- 
fist,"  the  grasping  Squire,  would  nut'eiy 
hear  his  legal  patronymic  in  the  bar- 
parlour  of  the  village  inn. 

Our  modem  surnames  are  unquesUon- 
ably,  in  many  cases,  the  result  of  ancient 
nicknames,  as  shown  by  such  instances  as 
"Bedhead/'  « Goodfellow,"  "Longman," 
"  Omikshank,"  « Ughtfoot,"  "  Black- 
beard,"  "Fairfax,"  and  the  like. 

Diving  into  ancient  history,  we  find 
Socrates  figuring  as  "  Flat-nose,"  Plato  as 
the  *' Attic  Bee"-HBo  oalled  because  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  style;  Juliua  Osesar  as 
"Bead-head";  Ovid  as  '^Naso";  and  so 
on. 

Nearly  every  ruler  of  the  Saxon  period 
is  known  to  us  under  what  is  praotieally 
a  nickname,  having  reference  to  some 
personal  quality  of  the  Monarch.  And  the 
Normans  were  not  behindhand,  for  WBm 
the  First  would  scarcely  be  recognised 
without  the  boastful "  Oonqueror."  Jfflstory 
teUs  us,  however,  that  the  King  of  France 
jestingly  saddled  him  with  a  less  com- 
plimentary epithet,  bearing  upon  Us  cor- 
pulaney,  and  it  was  in  revenging  this  that 
the  <'Oonqueror"  met  with  his  dsatk. 
Then  came  William  the  Second,  named 
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Bnfos,  followed  by  the  familiar  "Bern- 
elere,"  "Ooeur  de  lion,"  <' Sansterre," 
»  LongshaBkB/'  ''Giookback,"  <<  Bluff  Hal," 
and  80  on.  To  these  might  be  added  the 
numerouB  ''longs"  and  "shorts''  of  his- 
tory ;  bat  the  foregoing  will  suffica 

If  we  tnm  our  attention  to  Parliament, 
we  find  many  of  its  members,  especially 
those  who  have  readied  eminence  or  ob« 
tained  notoriety,  dabbed  witii  nicknames 
whieh  hare  become  famoos  in  ParUa- 
mentaiy  annals. 

An  amosing  instance  is  related  of  two 
members  being  nicknamed  in  consequence 
of  both  bearing  the  same  names.  Mr. 
NidiolQS  Eitzdmon  (son-in-law  of  Daniel 
(yConnell)  represented  in  .Parliament  the 
eoonty  of  Dublin ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
another  Nichdas  Fitzsimon  (afterwards 
Sir  Nicholas^  represented  EJng's  County. 
Hhe  lattiBr  was  an  exceedingly  obese 
poMn,  whilst  his  namesake  had  a  very 
defonaed  short  leg  and  foot,  which 
rendered  him  lame.  To  distinguish  the 
two  msembers  in  the  House^  the  lame 
gentl«nan  was  <:alled  Mr.  ''Foot-Simon,'' 
whilst  the  member  for  King's  Gounty  was 
known  as  Mr.  "  Fat-Simon  " — a  somewhat 
ajq^prfate  distinction. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  one  Pierce 
Miahoney,  an  attorney^  of  DubUn,  who  had 
an  extensive  practice  in  that  dty,  and  who 
represented  Tralee  in  Parliament  for  a  short 
lime,  contrived,  in  a'  few  months,  to  intro- 
duce so  many  Bills  that  he  was  called 
"  Bill "  Mahoney — a  name  that  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  grave. 

Two  of  the  Wynne  of  Wales— uncle  and 
nephew— were  grotesquely  styled  in  the 
House  ^'Bubble  "  and  "Squeak "  :  the  one 
from  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
he  spoke,  which  procured  for  him  the  name 
oi  "  Bubble,"  while  the  other,  who  spoke 
with  a  whistling  sort  of  utterance,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "Squeak." 

Coming  to  men  of  somewhat  greater 
renown,  we  find  George  Savile  (Viscount 
Halifax)  popularly  known  as  the  "  Ttimr 
mer,"  so  designated  because  of  his  leading 
a  ]party  wmch  vacillated  between  the 
Wmgs  and  Tories.  He  assumed  the  title, 
however,  as  one  of  honour,  vindicating  the 
dignity  of  the  appellation  by  saying  "  that 
everyttiing  good  'trims'  between  ex- 
tremes, as  the  temperate  trims  between 
the  torrid  aild  frigid  zones." 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  u  known  to 
OS  best,'  perhaps,  as  the  "  Handsome  En* 
glishman ; "  but,  in  hf s  time,  he  was  also 
Btyled  the  "Britidi  PaUas,"  "Humphry 


Hocus,"  and   the  "Silly  Duke,"  as  his 
popularity  waxed  or  waned. 

Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  owing  to  a  con^^ 
stant  awkward  motion,  or  agitation  of  his 
head  and  body,  is  said  te  have  been  styled 
"Harlequin,"  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  who  nudntatned  that  "such  agi- 
tation betrayed  a  turbulent  dishonesty 
within,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  affected, 
familiar,  and  smiling  aii&"  The  Earl  was 
ah(o  known  as  the  "  King  of  Book  Col- 
lectors." 

Sir  Bichard  Steele  was  commonly  called, 
by  his  detractors,  "a  twopenny  author," 
iii  consequence  of  his  pubUshing  at  two- 
pence that  famous  weekly  journal,  the 
"Tatier."  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  often 
referred  to  by  Addison  as  "  Littie  Dicky." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  dubbed  by  his 
opponents  the  "Grand  Corrupter,"  and 
the  "  Leviathan  " ;  and  Horace  Wadpole,  in 
his  letters  upon  Sir  Bobert,  applies  to  him 
the  sobriquet  of  "Bluestring,"  having 
reference  to  the  blue  riband  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  term 
"Single-speech  Hamilton,"  a  title  which 
that  statesman  obtained  from  the  extra- 
ordinary imfwession  produced  by  the  first 
and  almost  only  speech  he  ever  made 
during  his  Parliamentary  career.  Boling- 
broke  bore  the  designation  of  "High- 
mettied  Harry; "while  Pulteney,  Earl  of 
Bath,  was  contemptuously  termed  "That 
Weathercock." 

A  somewhat  amusing  instance  is  re- 
corded of  George  GrenviUe,  who,  when 
speaking  in  the  House  in  favour  of  Dadir 
wood's  finandal  statement,  repeatedly 
asked  the  Opposition  "where  they  would 
have  a  tax  laid?"  reitetating  the  enquiry 
by  saymg  "Let  them  tell  me  where? "  to 
which  Pitt  murmured  tiie  line  of  a  wdl- 
known  song,  "Gentie  Shepherd,  tell  me 
where  t"  It  was  long  btfore  GrenviUe 
lost  the  nickname  of  "Gentie  Shepherd." 
Earl  Sandwich  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Jemmy 
Twitcher,"  as  a  consequence  of  his  turning 
against  Wilkes,  whose  intimate  friend  he 
had  once  been,  when  that  member  was 
persecuted  by  Court*  and  Ministry. 

Horace  Walpole  was  entitied  by  Words-, 
worth  the  "Frenchified  Coxcomb,"  and 
was  frequently  referred  to  by  Dioaeli  as 
the  "Puck  in  Literature,"  owing  to  his 
literary  fabrications.  "TJltimus  Boma- 
norum,"  too,  was  another  sobriquet  fre- 
quentiy  bestowed  upon  Walpole.   Cobbett^ 
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whose  talent  for  nicknaming  was  iin- 
riyalled,  fotind  aatiafaction  in  styl 
Oanning  "iBoliu,"  and  Lord  Li^ 
<<PinklTo8e."  It  ia  said  of  Lord  li^lane 
that  nothing  teased  him  more  than 
Gobbett's  habit  of  addressing  him  by  his 
second  title  of  Baron  Clackmannan.  But 
Gobbett  himself  did  not  esoape  the  satirist, 
for,  on  acoonnt  of  his  admiration  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  the  remarkable  member 
wan  commonly  known  as  "  Boney  Gobbett" 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  was,  for  many  years, 
familiarly  called  "Orange  Peel,"  in  con- 
sequence of  his  somewhat  remarkable 
opj^tion  to  the  Roman  Gatholios  while 
acting  as  Lish  Secretary.  "The  Bnn- 
away  Spartan  "  was  another  epithet  applied 
to  Pee\  who,  at  one  time,  was  opposed  to 
the  Irish  Emancipation  Bill,  but  finally 
changed  his  opinion  and  worked  in  SftTonr 
of  it  In  connection  with  the  name  of  this 
Minister,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  intro- 
dadng  here  a  faronrite  joke  current  in  the 
House  at  the  time,  when  it  was  said 
there  were  two  Lemons  in  the  House,  but 
only  one  Peel. 

It  is  reported  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
a  member  of  the  House — who,  for  several 
years,  was  in  the  habit  of  bring^  forward 
a  motion  against  Lord  Eldon  —  that,  in 
replying  to  tiie  great  lawyer  Beareroft,  he 
said,  "that  he  himself,  who  was  but  a 

Iroung  practitioner,  or,  as  he  might  phrase 
t,  a  chicken  in  the  law,  would  venture  on 
a  fight  with  the  cock  of  Westminster  HaU," 
which  sally  obtained  for  Taylor  the  nick- 
name of  "  Ghicken  "  Taylor. 

Dealing  with  Parliamentary  celebrities 
nearer  our  own  time,  we  find  that  the 
fttmous  O'GonneU  was  popularly  styled  the 
"Agitator," the  "Liberator,"  the  "Big  O," 
and  the  "  Great  0." 

Of  Lord  Brougham  It  is  related  that, 
while  practising  at  &e  Bar,  he  came  in 
contact  with  Lord  Eldon,  whp  persisted  in 
calling  him  Mr.  "Broffam."  Remonstrance 
being  made  through  the  assistantderk,  the 
Chancellor  gave  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument,  by  saying:  "Every  authority 
upon  the  question  has  been  brought  before 
us — ^new  Brooms  sweep  dean."  Owing  to 
a  painful  afiection  of  the  musdes  of  the 
face,  Brougham  was  familiarly  known  in 
Parliament  as  "Harry  Twitoher." 

This  brief  summary  of  Parliamentary 
nicknames  cannot  be  condnded  better  than 
with  the  honoured  name  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  whom  the  nickname  of  "Finality 
John "  was  given,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  made  the  observation  on  the  in- 


troduction of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1837, 
"  that,  while  the  Government  consideEedit 
a  final  measure,  it  was  not  intended  that 
it  should  remain  a  barren  Act  upon  the 
Statute  Book." 

Upon  one  occadon,  however,  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  recdved  the  corioas 
niokxuune  of  "the  Beast^"  owbig  to  its 
members  numbering  six  hundred  and 
nxty-siz,  which  is  the  number  of  the  mys- 
terious  beast  referred  to  in  Revelatioiui 
xiiLlS. 

By  some  abstruse  cdculation,  baaed 
upon  the  letters  of  the  name,  this  ej^thet 
was  also  applied  to  Napdeon;  and  has 
quite  latdv  been  revived  by  the  opponentB 
of  General  Boulanger. 

Turning  back  several  centuries,  we  leam 
that  Boc^KHdo  enjoyed  the  designation  of 
the  "  Prince  of  Story-Tellers." 

Grichton  was  styled  the  "  AdmiraUe," 
a  title  bestowed  upon  that  schokr  on  ao- 
count  of  his  extraordinary  progress  in 
learning  during  his  youth. 

GromweU,  ol  all  men,  has  had,perhapB| 
most  nicknames  applied  to  him-Hshidfly 
due  to  the  £acile  invention  of  fiighty  cava- 
liers, when,  with  crumb  dropped  in  glaaSi 
they  would  feelingly  drink,  "Gk)d  send 
this  crumb  well  down  "—as,  for  instance, 
the  "  Brewer,"  "  Copperfaoe,"  "  His  Noae- 
ship,"  "Old  NoHr  "Saul,"  and  many 
others. 

Good  old  John  Bunyan,  too,  came  in 
for  his  share  of  nicknames,  such  aa  the 
"  Tinker,"  the  "  Inspired,"  etc. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Admiral  Vernon  was  &miliarly  styled  "Old 
Grog  "  by  the  sailors,  from  the  GiQgiw 
dof£:  he  wore  fai  stormy  weather— hence 
the  origin  of  the  word  "grog,"  he  herng 
the  first  to  give  to  British  seamen  the 
recipe  for  that  comforting  compound.  !)'• 
Johnson  was  known  by  his  contemporanee 
under  various  sobriquets,  a  few  of  which 
were  "Ursa  Major,"  "Pomposo,''  and 
"  Surly  Sam."  Gharles  Lamb,  it  is  jaid, 
used  ta  own  that  his  vanity  was  sometimai 
a  Uttle  tickled  by  being  addressed  ai 
"Old  Honesty,"  and  "Upright  Tdltrnth. 
Esquire."  . 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  we  are  weu 
aware,  was  dedgnated  "The  little  Cor- 
poral" by  his  adoring  grenadiew;  but  to 
Enghnd  such  epithets  as  "Anticluii^ 
and  "  that  arch-enemy,"  were  conaidew<i 
too  good  for  him.  Politicians,  mereom 
styled  him  "the  nightmare  of  Eoropa 
"  Plon-plon  "—Prince  Jerome  Napoloon-- 
obtained  that  wdl- known  sobriqaet  in 
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ehildhood  owing  to  his  childish  maimer  of 
pionoaneiiig  the  name  Napoleon. 

The  Doke  of  Wellington,  like  Cromwell, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  nnmeroos  popular 
titles,  but  of  a  somewhat  more  flattering 
character.  In  seleotfa^  the  most  familiar, 
we  find  him  known  as  <'The  Achilles  of 
England,"  the  "Dnke  of  Waterloo," 
"Eniope's  Liberator,"  "Savionr  of  the 
Nations,"  <<  Old  Donro,"  and  by  the  more 
lasting  description  of  the  "  Iron  Doke." 

There  are  seyeral  cuioas  instances  in 
which  the  holders  of  smmames,  who  have 
obtained  notoriety  by  reason  of  their  office, 
have  handed  such  names  down  to  their 
successors  as  nicknames  which  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  as  as  "household 
Wiorda"  As  in  the  case  of  one  Don,  a 
sheriffs  officer  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
Jack  Ketch,  the  notorious  hangman ;  and 
many  others. 

In  many  of  the  colliery  districts  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  be  known 
among  his  fellow-workers  solely  by  some 
mere^  nickname.  Of  some  thirty  men 
forming  the  crew  of  a  lifeboat  on  our 
northern  coast,  it  was  fdund  that  thirteen 
of  them  were  known  only  by  their  idck- 
names.  In  Lancashire,  fift^  years  ago, 
among  the  lower  classes,  it  was  almost 
hopeless  to  determine  a  man's  surname. 
Thomas  Barton,  the  son  of  John  Barton, 
would  simply  be  known  as  "  Tom  o'  Jack's 
lad,"  just  as  in  Wales  he  would  have  pro- 
bably become  Thomas  Jones. 

It  is  certain  that,  altiiough  the  surnames 
of  £unilies  and  men  are  now  practically 
settled,  we  shall  always  find  an  un- 
diminished stock  of  supplemental  nick- 
names or  <'bv-names"  among  all  classes, 
doe  to  the  sly  humour  or  malice  of  the 
inrentor.  A  nickname  forms  a  ready  jest, 
and  though  sometimes  carelessly  flung,  it 
may  take  tight  hold,  and  may  cause  either 
amusement,  annoyance,  or  senous  pah. 


SHILLINGBUEY  SKETCHES. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

When  one  sees  that  the  Englishman, 
and  especially  the  Englishman  of  country 
breeding  and  way  of  thinking,  is  on  the 
alert  to  discern  some  new  ground  upon 
which  he  may  pick  up  gold  and  silyer, 
one  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  old  ground 
has  be^  gleaned  very  bare^  and  tb^t  the 
prick  of  necessity  is  making  itself  unmis- 
takeaUy  felt.  For  some  time  after  those 
first  years  of  crisis,  which  we  vainly  hoped  I 


were  destined  to  be  but  temporary,  the 
British  £urmer  was  as  one  dazed  by  a 
crushing  blow.  Meat,  wool,  com,  and 
every  other  product  of  the  land  fell  simul- 
taneously and  persistently,  in  defiance  of 
all  economic  precedent ;  for  was  there  not 
an  aphorism  thus  expressed  in  rhyme : 

Up  Com,  down  Horn ; 
Up  Horn,  down  Corn. 

Now,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  race 
between  Com  and  Horn,  to  see  w^ich 
should  first  touch  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 
At  first  the  farmer  refused  to  believe  that 
such  a  general  collapse  could  last;  but 
time  has  taught  him  otherwise.    When, 
in  despair^  he  began  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
his  troubles,  he  round  that  in  the  supply 
of  counsellors  Fortune  had  not  been  nig- 
gardly to  him.    Probably,  no  man  in  evil 
case  ever  had  offered  to  him  so  much  good 
advica    The  man  of  Uz  had  three  com- 
forters ;  but  those  of  the  farmer  came  in 
flocks.    They  spoke  through  Reports  of 
Boyal  Oommisnons;   through  the  Ag^- 
cultural  papers;  and  throu^  those  won- 
derful leading  articles  in  our  morning  daily 
monitors — ^artides  in  which  the  names  of 
Virgil  and  Columdla  would  be  mixed  in 
a  fine  confusion  with  those  of  Ooke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Jethro  Tull.    Special  com- 
missioners wrote  special  columns  on  Crop 
and  Stock,  in  which  men  who  had  been 
cultivating  the  soil  all  their  lives  were 
taught  exactly  when  they  should  begin  to 
plough  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  allow  the 
land  to  be  pulverised  by  the  frost,  and  in 
the  spring,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the 
annual  weeds.     These  gentiemen,  living 
generally  in  some  suburban  districl^  would 
write,  detailing  the  profits  they  hsd  made 
out  of  fowls,  <Mr  bees,  or  pigs,  or  tame 
rabbits,  and  advising  the  f  aimer  to  mul- 
tiply the  process  by  one  hundred  and  reap 
profit  a  hundred-fold.    Next  it  would  be 
the  land  reformer,  just  back  from  Switzer- 
land, or  Hungary,  or  Norway,  cock-sure 
that  all  would  go  well  if  we  make  a  clean 
sweep— with  or  without  compensation — 
and  start  afiresh,  after  the  model  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  had  picked  up 
hispanaoea*  Next,  the  benevolent  theorist, 
who  had  put  his  hobby  to  the  test  of  prac- 
tical experiment,  and  now  called  upon  all 
men  to  grow  cabbages,  or  flax,  or  sorghum, 
whether  th^  live  on  the  Norfolk  heaths, 
or  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  or  Salisbiuy  Plain ; 
and  statesmen,  in  moments  of  leisure,  have 
been  known  to  take  up  the  wondrous  tale 
of  the  virtues  of  jam,  and  bid  all  men  go 
a-making  it,  oblivious,  apparentiy,  as  to 
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what  would  become  of  all  the  batter,  if 
they  should  do  so.  Truly,  if  good  counsel 
coud  have  saved  agriculture,  the  farmer 
would  easQy  have  kept  his  head  above 
water;  and  the  landlord  would  not  be 
regretting  those  days  whMi  he  had  a 
dozen  horses  in  his  stable,  in  place  of  that 
pair  of  screws  which  now  do  all  his  work ; 
and  when  he  shot  his  own  game  on  his 
own  acres,  instead  of  letting  his  place,  at 
that  season  when  it  was  a  real  joy  to  be 
there^  to  Mr.  Deronda,  of  Throgmorton 
Street 

Lately,  when  I  was  down  at  Shflling- 
bury,  I  walked  over  to  Bamham,  a  village 
as  little  like  the  typical  village  of  poelr^ 
or  romance  as  it  is  possible  to  concdve. 
It  stands  on  the  almost  treeless  crest  ct 
a  long,  sloping  hill,  a  collection  of  ugly 
cottages,  straggling  away  from  the  cross- 
roads which  mark  the  centre  of  the  place. 
There  stand  the  church,  and  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  the  '*  Three  Tbns"  inn, 
and  Mr.  Gilder's  farm. 

I  paused  for  a  bit  and  looked  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  I  judged*— from  the 
broken-backed  roof,  the  mixture  of  brick 
and  stone  in  the  masonry  of  the  windows, 
and  the  general  air  of  disrepair — that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  rare 
objects,  an  unrestored  church.  Its  dilapi- 
dation was  all  the  more  conspicaouft  from 
the  spick-and-span  aspect  of  Mr.  Gilder's 
house  next  door ^  which  used  to  be,  in  its 
way,  quite  as  ruinous  as  the  church  itself. 
But  dl  this  was  now  changed,  and  it 
shone  in  all  the  glory  of  fresh  white  pdni 
A  bay-window  had  been  put  out,  over- 
looking a  garden  lately  formed  out  of  a 
cow-ytffd;  and  a  high  brick  wall  fenced 
off  tiie  more  aggressive  of  the  farmyard 
surroundings.  A  new  coach-house  had 
been  built  on  the  site  of  some  pigsties, 
and  in  front  of  this  a  groom  was  washing 
a  neat  wagonette.  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  Uiese  signs  of  prosperity,  be- 
cause, in  times  past,  I  had  always  heard 
Mr.  Gilder  spoken  of  as — agriculturally-^ 
a  very  creaUng  wheel,  and  I  had  always 
thought  of  him  as  one  of  those  who  would 
first  go  under  in  tiie  flood  of  adversity. 

But  Mr.  Gilder  had,  apparently,  found 
his  plank  of  deliverance,  and  I  began  to 
speculate  as  to  which  of  the  counsels, 
noticed  above,  he  might  have  followed. 
It  would  be  a  marvel  indeed  if  he,  a 
heedless,  sauntering  sort  of  man,  ahould 
have  hit  upon  some  new  plant  or  maniue, 
while  the  ifarmers  of  reputation  were 
floundering  about  in  despair.    He  must 


certtthily  have  done  something  of  the  kmd, 
or  come  into  a  fortune.  My  ouriodty  wai 
aroused,  and  I  fancied  I  was  ready  for  some 
lunch.  At  the  "  Three  Tans"  I  might  be 
able  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
I  could  certably  fathom  the  secret  rf  Mii 
GiUer^s  newlyrbom  prosperity. 

I  called  for  my  refection,  and  while  it 
was  being  prepared  I  mariced  the  neat 
wagonette,  whi^  I  had  jtut  before  seen 
in  the  process  of  washing,  drawn  up  to 
Mr.  Gilder'iai  front-door,  and  bito  it  there 
mounted  a  goodly  load  of  people,  seem- 
ingly bent  on  pleasure.  The  landlord 
happening  to  arrive,  just  at  that  moment, 
with  my  repast,  I  demanded  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  unwonted  sight. 

""Oh,  them's  Mrs.  Gilder's  folks,  tiiem  I 
is,"  he  replied;  '<the  place  is  fall  of  'em 
all  summer  long."  « 

I  thought  Gilder  must  be  geiiUng  on 
indeed,  if  he  could  keep  house  in  this 
style. 

"And  are  they  friends  or  relationst'' 
I  asked. 

"Nayther  one  nor  t'other,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  They're  a  lot  of  lodgers  from 
LondoDf  and  the  North,  and  nobody  know 
where;  but  they  keep  Gilder  a-goin',  for 
all  that.  Ah,  he  ha'  took  a  new  start 
since  that  old  doctor  came  down  here  to 
see  his  brother." 

Then  the  landlord  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  Mn  Gilder's  brother,  recently  n- 
turned  from  AmeHca,  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  wUIe  on  a  visit  to  Bamham;  and, 
having  no  fiEdth  in  the  local  doctors,  had 
sent  to  London  for  a  certain  Doctor  Da» 
The  patient  got  well;  and,  when  he  went 
to  see  his  doctor  agdn  in  London,  the 
latter  was  honest  enough  to  say  that  the 
good  air  of  Bamham,  and  Mn.  Gilder's 
cookery,  had  done  quite  as  much  for  the 
case  as  the  doctor^s  medicinea  Doefcor 
Diz,  indeed,  was  greatly  taken  with  Bam- 
ham, and  especially  with  Mra  Gilder,  who 
was  a  jolly,  good-tempered,  shrewd  woman, 
without  whom  Gilder  would  have  made  a 
worse  business  of  farming  even  than  he 
had  done  hitherto.  The  kindly  doctor, 
too,  had  some  notion  as  to  how  ihfaigt 
stood  finandally  at  the  Abbey  Farm,  and 
the  next  summer  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gilder, 
saying  that  he  had  two  convalescent  p^ 
tients  who  wanted  building  up  with  good 
air  and  farm-house  cookery,  and  enqnii^ 
whether  she  could  take  them  in  for  * 
month,  and  return  them  cured. 

The  patients  came,  and  so  satisfaetoiy 
was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Gilder's  iirst  teial 
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with  inyalid  boarders,  that  the  doctor  sent 
her  some  ixu>re,  and  very  soon  her  clientMe 
was  finnly  founded;  and  from  thence- 
forth her  house  had  always  been  fall  all 
summer^  and  her  guests  had  often  over- 
flowed into  hired  quarters  in  the  village. 
The  dafay  was  increased;  and,  after  a 
little.  Gilder  had  sheep  and  oxto  of  his 
own,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  Joshua 
Qtkj  for  them.  The  landlord  was  *  induced 
to  make  the  house  a.  trifle  more  attractive ; 
and  roses,  and  stocks,  and  straWberry-beds 
flourished  where  erst  were  malodorous  but 
fertilising  heaps  of  manure.  The  Abbev 
Farm,  from  being  one  of  the  most  dilapi- 
dated features  of  a  tumUe-down  village, 
became  an  oasis  of  aggressive  neatness; 
and,  as  I  surveyed  it  from  the  inn  parlour, 
I  could  but  admit  that  physically  it  was 
hardly  the  place  town  dwellers  would  fancy 
for  a  country  sojourn.  The  ideal  farm- 
house for  such  purpose  is  a  long,  low, 
rambling  buildmg  with  walls  covered  with 
vines  and  creepers  which  made  excursions 
likewise  over  the  roofs  and  up  the  chimneys. 
The  garden  around  it  should  be  a  medley 
of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
Sound  about  it  should  stretch  lush  pastures, 
studded  with  elms,  and  hawthorns^  and 
chestnuts,  in  which  the  gentle  cow  collects 
those  lacteal  treasures  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  which  the  town  boarder  especially 
reckons.  The  Abbey  Farm,  Bamham',  hais 
none  of  these  charms.  Even  in  its  present 
state  of  decoration  it  was  an  unlovely 
object;  an  ugly  house  standing  by  the 
roadside  in  an  ug^y,  tredess  village.  Yet 
the  people  who  came  there  *<  liked  them- 
selves," and  came  again.  What  could  be 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Gilder's  success  and 
vietory  over  untoward  surroundings  1 

I  drew  mine  host  on  to  talk  of  the  new 
industry  which  had  been  started  over  the 
way ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  taking 
in  lodgers  in  a  way  trenched  upon  his  own 
bosiness,  I  did  not  find  him  at  all  hostile 
to  his  enterprising  neighbours.  *'  It  livens 
the  place  up  a  bit  ha^in'  folks  about;  and 
Mrs.  Gilder's  a  clever  woman,  sir,  no 
mistake  about  that.  She  feed  'em  well, 
and  look  after  'em  well,  and  she  ain't  too 
particular."  This,  according  to  the  land- 
lord, was  the  reason  why  Mrs.  GUder^s 
boarders  ''liked'  themselves  "  so  well  that 
they  came  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

He  went  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
people  who  came  together  under  Mrs. 
GOder^s  roof,  and  I  gathered  that  the 
original  invalid  boarder  had  been  largely 
supplanted   by   a   totally    difibrent   and 


perhaps  better-paying  type.  The  lady 
with  brimstone  hair,  who  had  occupied 
the  box-seat  of  the  wagonette,  had  a 
husband  somewhere  in  India;  and  the 
young  gentleman  who  drove  was  a  buck 
in  his  way.  The  smartly-brushed  elderly 
man,  with  a  benevolent  face  and  patri- 
archal grey  beard,  was  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman  so  Ions  as  he  kept  himself  all 
right;  but  when  ne  got  a  glass  too  much, 
he  did  not  know  when  to  stop,  and  was,  in 
the  landlord's  words,  ^'a  regular  naLler." 
Two  skinny  brown-faced  iron-grey  spinsters 
in  rusty  waterproofs,  were  Americans,  and 
a  tall,  dark,  sallow-foced  woman,  witii  an 
epileptic  husband,  completed  the  party. 
When  the  wagonette  drove  off,  a  grey, 
wizened  face^  with  long  elf-locks  of  wispy 
hair,  appeared  at  one  of  the  upper  windows, 
and  gazed  after  tiie  laughing  pleasure- 
seekers  with  eyes  of  querulous  envy. 

As  I  sat  eating  my  bread  and  cheese, 
and  drinking  the  decoction  from  the  vats 
of  the  local  brewer,  called  by  courtesy 
beer,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a 
little  old  gentleman  in  a  quaint  garment, 
half  overcoat  and  half  dressing-gown,  a 
blue  velvet  smoking-cap,  and  a  pair  of 
carpet  slippers.  The  landlord  followed 
close  upon  his  heels ;  and,  without  stopping 
to  notice  me,  the  old  gentleman  thus 
addressed  hiuL 

''Mr.  Loads,  I  have  lUst  come  over  to 
ask  vou  whether  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  dve  me  a  mug  of  your  ale,  which  every- 
body tells  me  is  excellent.  Twopence,  I 
think?  Here  is  the  money,"  and  the  old 
sentleman  laid  down  the  two  coins  which 
ne  carried  in  his  hand. 

"A  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume," he  began,  turning  to  me  as  soon  as 
the  landlord  had  gone  to  fetch  the  beer. 

"Oh  no,"  I  replied,  "I  have  known 
Bamham  many  years." 

"A  wonderful  air,  sir.  What  brought 
me  here  first  was  the  air.  Bamham  is 
something  like  the  fabled  chameleon,  sir. 
It  may  be  said  to  live  on  its  air ;  though 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gilder's 
kindness  and  good  faro  have  also  their 
attractions." 

"All  this  district  is  very  healthy,"  I 
replied.  "  I  am  a  little  surprised,  how- 
ever, to  find  so  many  strangers  have 
discoverod  it,  and  come  hero  for  their 
hoUday." 

"It  is  secluded,  sir;  but  to  the  ihan  of 
parts,  seclusion  is  no  disadvantage.  He 
can  study  mankind  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
madding  crowd." 
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Here  was,  evidently,  a  character.  A 
student  of  mankind !  Though  I  had  only 
seen  the  outward  presentment  of  Mra 
Gilder's  guests,  I  fancied  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  ^  find  in  his  fellow- 
boarders  fine  material  for  investigation. 

"We  are  a  motley  oompany  over  the 
way,"  he  said,  "motley  and  merry;  but  I 
don't  find  I  have  much  in  common  with 
the  others,  as  a  rule." 

In  spite  of  his  alleged  isolation,  the  old 
gentleman  had  managed  to  pick  up  a  lot 
of  information  as  to  the  antecedents  and 
present  case  of  his  colleagues ;  and  this  he 
freely  imparted  to  me,  as  he  imbibed,  with 
apparent  relish,  his  mug  of  beer. 

'*It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  strange,  as 
you  say,  that  these  people  should  come  to 
such  a  place  as  Baniham.  They  are  not 
^ven  to  the  discussion  of  abstract  ques- 
tions, as  I  am.  Solitude  has  no  charms 
for  them,  nor  the  written  message  of  the 
immortals  of  literature.  Like  Southey,  I 
may  say,  'My  days  among  the  dead  are 
spent'  I  read,  sir,  and  do  little  else ;  but 
nobody  else  in  the  house  ever  opens  a  book. 

"  You  may  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  come 
here  to  vegetate  in  the  society  of  a  lot  of 
Yahoos.  But  you  mustn't  forget  the  Barn- 
ham  air,  sir.  Still,"  he  went  on,  slightiy 
dropping  his  voice,  "  there  are  drawbacks. 
Last  year  we  had  no  less  than  three  gentie- 
men  who  were — well,  we  will  say  a  littie 
too  much  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus ;  and  the  house  was  growing  in- 
tolerable, when  Mrs.  Gilder,  by  a  h^y 
inspiration,  hired  rooms  for  them  at  Wif- 
fen  s  Farm,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
Wiffen  himself  had  just  died  of  delirium 
tremens,  so  his  widow  was  just  the  woman 
for  the  job.  She  used  to  lock  them  in 
their  rooms  when  they  went  to  bed,  and 
everything  went  on  quite  comfortably,  till, 
on  a  certain  night,  one  of  them  fell  out  of 
the  window  and  broke  his  neck.  There 
was  an  inquest,  and  certain  details  came  to 
Ikht  which  were  not  pleasant  to  the  rest 
of  us;  certainly  most  unpleasant  to  me, 
who  am,  as  it  were,  a  permanency.  Then 
last  season,  Mrs.  Anstruther,  the  lady  with 
golden  hair,  who  always  sits  on  the  box  of 
the  wagonette,  was  the  subject  of  a. very 
disagreeable  disputa  Mr.  Laverty  and 
Colonel  Gilroy,  two  gentiemen,  who  both 
said  they  had  met  Mr.  Anstruther  in  India, 
and  oueht  on  that  account  to  have  kn6wn 
better,  both  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  became  furiously  jealous  of  each 
other,  so  that  a  quarrel  arose,  and  the 
'argumentum  ad  baculum '  was  called  ia 


This  led  to  the  advent  of  the  rural  police- 
man,  and  a  case  before  the  justices,  and 
then  more  details,  again  most  unpleasant 
to  me,  who  am,  as  it  were,  a  permanency, 
were  disclosed.  Yes,  as  I  have  said,  there 
are  drawbacks." 

The  old  gentleman  drabied  his  mug 
after  this  speech,  and  set  down  the  vessel 
with  a  look  of  regret.  He  was  evidentiy 
not  so  .particular  about  his  beer  as  his 
air.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  will  now 
wish  you  a  very  good  day,  and  if  at  any 
time  you  want  a  littie  picking  up,  if  you 
should  find  the  *  fumus,' or  the  '  strepitus,' 
or  even  the  '  opes '  of  our  modern  Bome 
too  much  for  you,  come  down  to  Barn- 
ham."  And  then  the  old  gentieman 
diuffled  across  the  road  and  disappeared. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  old 

fntieman  as  I  pursued  my  afternoon  walk 
made  my  way  over  the  hill  to  visit  a 
celebrated  early  Norman  churchi  and  Its 
Vicar,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
almost  as  marvellous  a  specimen  of  clerical 
antiquity.  My  cidl  fimshed,  I  returned 
the  same  way,  for  I  had  a  certain  curiosity 
to  witness  we  unloading  of  that  wago- 
netteful  of  excursionists  at  Mrs.  GQder's 
door.  I  was  a  bit  tired  when  I  reached 
the  **  Three  Tuns,"  and  I  turned  in  for  a 
rest|  and  to  try  whether  the  landlord's  tea 
mi^t  be  a  littie  less  nauseous  than  his 
beer.  I  had  just  been  served  when  the 
dock  struck  six,  and  at  the  last  stroke  I 
heard  a  shuffling  step  at  the  door,  and  in 
walked  the  littie  old  gentieman  of  the  blue 
velvet  cap.  The  landlord  followed  dose 
behind  hun  just  as  before,  and  the  old 
gentieman  wheeled  sharply  round,  and 
addressed  him  exactly  as  if  a  perfectiy  new 
idea  had  just  come  into  his  head : 

"  Mr.  Loads,  I  have  just  come  across  to 
ask  you  whether  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  mug  of  your  ale,  which  every- 
body tells  me  is  excellent.  Twopence,  I 
think  1  Here  is  the  money ;  "^  and  the  old 
gentieman  laid  down  two  pennies  which 
he  carried  in  his  trembling  fingers. 

Mr.  Loads  brought  the  beer  without  a 
sign  of  a  smQe  on  his  face,  and  the  old 
gentieman  took  a  steady  puU  at  it.  Then 
his  eye  fell  upon  me. 

^'Ah,  sir,"  he  began,  "I  think  I  saw 
you  here  this  morning.  I  have  been  told, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Mr.  Loads'  beer 
is  the  best  there  is  to  be  had  in  these 
parts;  so,  this  evening.  I  thought  I  would 
step  over  and  try  it  It  is  good ;  but  tiien 
everything  is  good  in  Banmam,  especially 
the  air.    I  dare  say  you  may  thinK  I  am 
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exaggerating;  but  I  can  assure  yon  that 
I  can  scarcely  breathe  anywhere  eke. 
You  are  drinldng  tea,  I  see.  Well,  the 
doctors  tell  me  I  ought  to  drink  tea ;  bat 
they  eyidenily  don't  understand  my  con- 
stitation.  Now  let  me  recommend  yon,  if 
you  fed  indineil  lor  anything  after  yoor  tea, 
to  try  a  glass  of  Mr.  LoiiMls'  excellent  beer." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  took  his  de- 
parture and,  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  dear, 
the  landlord  entered. 

"  Strange  old  gentleman,  that,  sir,"  he 
began,  "  a  little  touched  here,"  tapping  his 
forehead,  "  as  I  dare  say  you  may  have 
noticed ;  but,  Lord  bless  you,  he's  «b  harm- 
less as  a  chQd." 

'■Like  a  good  many  other  people,"  I 
replied,  *'not  quite  mad,  and  not  quite 
sane.  I  suppose  he  didn't  taste  your  beer 
for  the  first  time  to-day  ? " 

*<  Five  years  and  a  half  ago,  if  it's  a  dav; 
and  erer  since  't  have  been  tiie  same  tale, 
three  times  a  day,  'Mr.  Loads,  I  have 
just  come  across,'  and  the  rest  of  ii  He 
have  sixpence  a  day  allowed  him  to  spend ; 
and,  at  first,  Mrs.  Oilder  used  to  give  it  to 
himallat  once  j  but  then  he  would  drink  his 
sixpence  straight  off,  and  get  muddled  lika" 

"Muddled  like,"  I  thought  to  myself; 
"is  this  the  worst  that  would  ensue  from 
drinking  six  -  pennyworth  of  Mr.  Loads' 
beeratatime?" 

"  So  now  she  gives  him  tuppence  at  a 
time,  and  he  have  a  mug  at  ten,  and  a 
mug  at  two,  and  a  mug  at  six,  and  yet 
he's  a  rare  dever  old  gentleman,  folks  tdl 
me.  Mr.  Fooks,  that  tall  gent  with  the 
beard,  told  me  as  he  took  the  wind  out  o' 
the  parson's  sails  to  rights,  one  day,  about 
Latin  and  Greek;  and  the;]^  say  as  he  can 
talk  French,  and  the  like,  just  as  wdl  as 
English." 

'*  He  certainly  is  a  well-educated  man,  and 
has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Do  you 
knowhow  he  came  to  take  up  his  abode  here, 
and  who  his  friends  are  ? "  I  enquired. 

''Wdl,  the  tale  is  as  he  hare  a  nevy, 
what  he  brought  up  and  eddicated  like; 
and  this  nevy  is  now  high  up  in  the  Go- 
vernment somewhere.  I  reckon  when  the 
old  ^nt  began  to  get  a  little  troublesome 
in  ms  head,  his  folks  thought  as  he'd  be 
better  at  a  place  like  this,  where  he's  wdl 
looked  after  and  out  o'  the  way.  I  see  the 
nevy  down  here  once — a  fine,  fresh-looking 
man — and  they  do  say  as  Mrs.  Gilder  get 
two  hundred  a-year  for  takin'  care  o'  the 
old  gent" 

''He's  the  only  one,  I  suppose,  who  is 
there  always  1 " 


'<  There's  one  more,  a  poor  lady,  who  is 
crippled  of  her  lower  lunbs,  and  never 
leave  the  bedroom.  They  have  a  dght  o' 
trouble  with  her  sometimes,  I  hear,  about 
the  n<»se,  and  singin',  and  card-playin'  as 
go  on  downstaira" 

''  And  what  about  the  lady  with  the  fair 
hair?" 

''  Oh,  she  ha'  been  hdre  the  last  three 
or  four  year.  She's  a  light  and  free  'un, 
she  is,  and  make  the  place  more  sprightly 
for  the  young  'uns ;  and  the  old  'uns,  too, 
I  dare  say.  They  say  she's  got  a  husband 
somewhere,  out  o'  the  counl^;  but  some 

folks  will  have  it  as But  I  don't  know 

nothing  only  what  I  hear,  and  'cwill  never 
do  to  go  a-chatterin'  if  you  don't  know 
more  'an  that.  I  keep  out  o'  all  gossip  as 
wdl  as  I  can.  I  dare  sa^  the  lady  is  all 
right.  She's  dways  very  civil  and  friendly 
to  me,  any  way." 

I  could  not  but  commend  Mr.  Loads' 
prudent  attitude,  and  I  reflected  that  many 
very  highrtoned  people  of  my  acquaintance 
would  hAve  been  incapable  of  like  restraint 
in  such  case.  As  I  finished  my  tea,  the 
wagonette  drove  up  tind  discharged  its 
load,  and  very  soon  after  Mr.  Fooks,  <'  the 
tdl  gent  with  the  beard,"  and  the  youi^ 
buck  who  had  held  the  ribbons,  came  over 
to  the  '*  Tuns,"  and  each  called  for  "  pde 
tomdy,  cold,"  Mr.  Fooks  declaring,  with 
an  explanatory  air,  that  it  had  grown  ex- 
traordinarily chilly  during  the  last  mile  or 
two  of  the  drive. 

As  they  stood  consuming  their  liquor 
in  the  paseuiffe,  they  talkM  loudly  and 
familiarly  with  the  landlord ;  but  I  could 
not  help  fancying  that  some  of  the  discourse 
was  intended  to  reach  my  ears.  In  the 
ten  minutes'  space  during  which  they  stood 
at  the  bar  door,  I  leamM  that  Mr.  Fooks 
had  spent  his  early  life  in  Australia;  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  youn^  man  who 
*<  stuck  himsdf  down  in  Engumd,  instead 
of  wending  to  that  land  of  promise,  was 
not  worth  his  sdt;  that  every  time  he 
went  away  from  Barnham  he  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  try  some  other  place 
next  year ;  but,  somehow,  every  summer, 
when  July  came,  and  all  the  best  people 
began  to  leave  town,  a  longing  would  come 
upon  him  to  taste  one  of  Mrs.  Gilder's 
roast  fowls,  and  he  dways  ended  by  fol- 
lowing the  old  track ;  that  the  people  who 
came  nowadays  were  a  poor  lot  compared 
with  those  he  found  the  first  time  he  came ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Gilder  ought  to  bo  more 
particular,  and  that  Mrs.  Anstruther  had 
been  in  awful  good  form  during  the  drive 
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that  afternoon."  This  wai  not  very  eompli- 
mentary  to  hia  oompa^ioii ;  bat  this  latter 
was  a  youth  of  a  tacitam  spirit,  and  lis- 
tened silently  tohiieompanion's  ''blowing" 
with  the  air  (rf  one  who  hean  a  twice»  or* 
rather,  ten-times  told  tale. 

AdyendtjTi  the  pioirerb  teaohea  na,  makes 
men  aoquamted  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
As  I  thought  cv0t  what  I  had  see«  and 
heard  of  Mjol  Gilder's  guests,  it  atruekime 
that  Fate  had  rarely  played  a  tnore 
whimsieal  trick  than  when  she  had  as- 
sembled such  a  psrty  as  the  one  at  Abbey 
Farm.  What  could  those  two  fbrlern- 
looking  American  women  be  doing  in  such 
a  place  %  Were  they  urged  by  psrdcMble 
curiosity  to  gain  at  first  hand  some  kaiow- 
ledge  of  the  life  and  ways  of  the  pit  whence 
they  were  digged,  and  to  see  what  ezbt- 
ence  in  an  English  countiy  village  would 
be  like?  I  know  that  the  pen  of  an 
American  in  Europe  is  generally  a  ready 
one,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  look  over 
some  of  thft  descriptive  letters  ihey  sent 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia  Hunan 
waifs  one  meets  everywhere,  people  often 
with  c<wifortable  incomes,  but  poor  in  the 
sense  of  having  no  ties,  no  belongings; 
Often  I  htave.  come  f access  them  dining  at 
solitary  tables  in  the;  cavernous  eoBi&oi 
rooms  of  big  London  hotels,  sitting  in 
railway-carriages  with,  no  companions  but 
rugs  and  newspaper^  and  shamUing  about 
the  gardens  of  southern  hotels,  nobody 
wanting  to  foregather  with  them,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Uiey.  could  afford  to  live  in 
sunny  rooms,  andr  to  drink  champagne 
whenever  they,  would;  and  the  thought 
that  I  myself  might  become  such  a  one 
has  moved  me  to  greater  horror  than  even 
the  fear  of  death  itsilf  has  produced.  The 
waif,  like  the  pooirris  always  with  U8«,.  He 
must  live  somewkeie,  and  somebody  must 
take  care  of  hinu  Truly  '<  Nothing  walks 
with  aimless  feei"  Waifs,  like  the 
paralytic  lady<  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  blue  velvet  cap,  may  seem  like 
rubbish  te  be  cast  into  the  void ;  but  their 
destiny  was  manifestly  a  higher  one  than 
this,  namely,  to  restore  the  fisllen  fortunes 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oilder  of  the  Abbey 
Farm  at  Bamham,  or  other  agriculturiste 
in  similar  straits. 


DAVY  JONES«  LOOKER 

X^is  expression  of  what  may  be  called 
nautical  slang   has  now  become   almost 
r  classic     At  all  events,  everybody  must 


have  heard  it ;  and  most  people  jbdaj  be 
presumed  to  Imow  that,  to  "  go  to  Dayy 
Jones's  Locker"  is  equivalent  to  "losing 
the  number  of  your  mess,"  or,  as  the  Oali- 
fornian  miners  say,  '^passiDg  in  you 
ehecka"  Being  ei^ecially  a  aeaphraae,  it 
Qieansy  of  cqursep  to  be  drowned.  Bat 
how  did  the  phrase  originate )  And  who 
was  Davy  Jones  I  The  qaeation  most 
bave  frequently  oocorred  to  many,  and  it 
is  worth  while  seekiug  an  answer  to  it 
There  is  an  eralanation  for  eveiyihing,  if 
we  only  know  how  to  look  for  it. 

This  saying  about  Davy  Jonea  is  a  very 
old  one— so  old,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
have  any  reference  to  the  f amoos  pbate, 
Paul  Jones.  Jn  faot^  one  hears  vary  often 
of  "  Davy's  Locker,"  without  any  reference 
to  "  Jones  "  at  all.  Then  *<  Davy  "  again 
is  a  vulgar  slang  expression  for  affidavit, 
but  ia  uso  used  in  thief-parlanoe  by  way 
of  an  oath.  It  has  thus  been  inferred  that 
<<  Davy  "  is  a  slang  expression  of  Bomewhat 
blasphemous  impMort ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  asBodated 
with,  or  of  the  same  origin  as,  the  "  DaSy " 
of  the  West  Indian  negroea  Amoog 
them  HuSy  means  a  ghost ;  and  in  the 
vocabulary,  of  the  gutter  it  may  eaafly  hare 
been  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  BooL  The 
transition  from  Daffy  to  Davy  is  by  no 
means  difGiculi 

But  how,  then,  did  the  vagabond  men 
of  *'  flash  "  language  get  hold  of  this  wordi 
It  is  quite  probable  that  it  wai  brought 
home  by  the  sailors  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  picked  up  at  the  docks  by  the  mih 
and  strays  of  our  vast  vagrant  popnlation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
the  West  Indian  negroes  picked  up  "DoSy 
from  our  own  sailors;  and  that,  in  iact, 
Duffy  is  just  the  nigger  contraction  of  Pavy 
Jones.  There  is  certainly  a  very  oloie 
connection,  both  in  sound  and  meaning, 
between  the  two  expressions. 

We  must  go  iurther  back  and  farther 
away,  however^  to  get j;to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  And,  if  we  enqnire  diligently, 
we  shall  find  our  Davy  in  the  Deva  of  tiie 
Indian  mythology.  The  oridnal  SaDskrit 
meaning  of  Deva  was  "  The  Shining  Oo^ 
but  in  the  operation  of  what  Mr.  Men- 
cure  Oonway  calls  ''the  degradation  of 
Deities"  in  the  Oriental  rel^^ions,  it  be- 
cams  flfytionymous  with  our  dem  In  ^ 
we  owe  the  word  "devO"  to  this  stto* 
Sanskrit  root;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
while  Deva  meant  the  Qood  Spirit  to 
the  Brahmans,  it  meant  the  Evil  Spirit  to 
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the  Parsees.  In  this  root  we  may  alao 
find  the  explanation  of  the  Gypsy  word  for 
God,  which,  corioiisly  enough,  is  DeveL 

While  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  transition 
from  Dera  to  the  saOor's  Davy,  one  may 
note  another  cnrions  thing.  The  name  of 
the  fabnloos  Welshman,  Taffy,  tiie  thief, 
is  a  comption  of  Dyved,  which,  as  signify'- 
ing  an  E^  Spirit,  is  the  Cymric  form  of 
DeT&  This  would  almost  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  the  apparent  tomame, 
Jonec^  was  a  Welsh,  performance.  But 
this  is  only  an  amusing  conjecture,  not 
witiiout  a  certain  aptness. 

For  the  origin  of  Jones  we  must  look  to 
Jonah,  who,  in  nautical  history,  is  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  maleyolence  at  sea. 
The  prophet  Jonah  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  been  committed  to  the  deep  to  appease 
the  storm-fiends,  whose  anger  his  presence 
was  supposed  to  have  aroused.  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  this  from  the  Bible  narrative  : 
"  The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every 
man  unto  his  Grod.  And  they  said,  every 
one  to  his  fellow,  '  Oome,  and  let  us  cast 
lots,  that  we  may  know  for  whose  cause 
this  evil  is  upon  us.'  So  they  cast  lots, 
and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  So  they  took 
up  Jonah  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  ceased  from  her  raging." 

The  superstition  of  sailors  is  proverbial, 
and  to  this  day  they  believe  in  good  or  ill- 
Inck  being  brought  to  a  vessel  by  p»sons 
and  things.  In  olden  times  there  were  many 
aacrifiees  to  this  Jonah  superstition ;  and 
even  in  comparatively  recent  times,  Mol- 
croft,  the'  actor,  on  a  voyage  to  Scotland, 
narrowly  escaped  a  watery  «rave,  because 
the  men  took  him  for  "  the  Jonas."  And 
to  this  day  "  He's  a  Jonah  "  is  an  expres- 
sion often  enough  heard  on  shipboard  ap- 
plied to  some  unwelcome  passenger. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Sanskrit  origin 
of  Davy,  and  the  Biblical  origin  of  Jones, 
both  words  embodying  much  me  same  idea 
to  the' mind  of  the  primitive  seaman.  But 
what  of  << the  locker"! 

ThiS|  of  course,  is  a  familiar  piece  ct 
ship'funiiture  which  it  was  not  difficult  to 
transfer  to  the  mylhical  demon  of  the 
deep.  Lieutenant  Bassett  thought  that 
the  locker  might  be  the' whale's  belly  in 
which  Jonah  found  refuge;  but  this  is 
hardly  in  harmony  with  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  Li  the  sense  in  wUch  it  is 
used  here,  locker  does  not  mean  a  tempo- 
rary restmg-place  or  submarino  harbour  of 
refn^,  bat  a  place  of  final  deposit  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
word  locker  as  here  applied  in  Loki,  the 


personification  of  evil  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology.  Loki,  like  Deva,  was  not 
always  an  evil  spirit,  but  he  became 
eventually  identified  with  Satan.  He  be- 
came 9k,  flame-demon,  a  sort  ot  incarnate 
spirit  of  fire. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  in 
our  theory  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of 
the  word  "  locker  "  as  used  in  the  connec- 
tion we  are  considerbig,  although  we  put 
it  forward  with  all  diffidence.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  in  olden  times,  death  by 
drowning  was  even  more  dreaded  than 
now,  because  drowned  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  debarred  from  the  resurrection. 
Going  further  back  we  find  that  the  sea 
was  the  abode  of  Typhon,  who,  besides 
being  a  hurricane-raising,  was  alsoafiw- 
breathing,  demoui  and  was  feared  as  the 
quencher  of  tiie  sun,  who  sank  at  night 
into  its  bosom.  The  legend  of  St  Brandan 
and  his  burning  islands  preserved  the  idea 
that  Hades  was  very  near  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  Thus,  then,  we  ma^  readily 
perceive  the  conception  of  Loki  having 
his  receptacle  for  drowned  mariners  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  A  belief  prevailed,  long 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  sea  bottom 
was  the  abode  of  many  demons,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  passengers,  to  drag  them  down  to 
the  infernal  depths. 

Thus,  then,  Davy  Jones's  Locker  became, 
by  a  mixture  of  theogonies,  ''  the  ocean, 
the  deep  sea  bottom,  the  place  to  which 
the  body  was  committed,  and  to  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  fled." 

The  meaning  is  now  somewhat  modified. 
Sailors  do  not^  as  Smollett  says  they  did  in 
his  day,  regard  Davy  Jones  as  the  fiend 
who  presides  over  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
deep,  and  is  [seen  in  various  shapes,  warn- 
ing the  devoted  wretches  of  death  and  woe. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  Davy  Jones  they  think  of 
at  all  now,  but  his  locker;  for,  to  go  to 
Davy's  Locker,  is  to  bq  lost  at  sea  and  to 
find  a  watery  grave.  . 

The  favourite  demon,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  of  British  saQors  is  now  Old 
Nick,  uid  one  may  trace  his  origin  even 
more  easily  than  that  of  Davy  Jones.  We 
can  follow  him  through  Saxon,  German, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian  transitions  to  one 
of  the  names  of  Odin — Hnickar — ^f  or  even 
All -father  Odin  shared  the  fate  of  his 
Oriental  predecessors,  and  became  demon- 
ised.  Others,  again,  have  carried  the 
name  Hnickar  back  still  fiirther  to  the 
Egyptian  Nika,  the  Setpent  of  the  lower 
world,  "  the  Typhonic  enemy  of  the  Sun 
in  his  night-journey." 
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It  is  to  the  same  root  that  we  owe  the 
Necken  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ^zies— the 
water-f ays — of  the  Geiman  lesenda.  It  is 
to  the  Norwegian  Ndkke,  abo,  that  we 
owe  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  the  Bea,  on 
which  the  story  of  the  Flying  Dntdiman 
and  a  host  of  othw  legends  of  demon 
vessels  and  demon  mariners  are  founded. 

There  is,  howeveri  some  confusion  in 
the  nautical  mythology  between  the  ori- 
ginal Old  Nidk  and  the  popular  Saint 
Nicholas.  This  Saint  became  the  Ohristian 
successor  of  Neptune,  as  the  protector  of 
seamen.  As  Mr.  Moncure  Oonway  ex- 
plains it:  "This  saintly  Poseidon  who, 
iiom  bebg  the  patron  of  fishermen,  gradu- 
ally became  associated  with  the  demon 
whom,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  the  British 
sailor  feared  when  he  feared  nothing  else, 
was  also  of  old  the  patron  of  pirates; 
and  robbers  were  called  *St  Nicholas' 
derks.'" 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
plutology  that  the  patron  Saint  of  children 
who  is  stfll  honoured  at  Ohristmas  as 
"  Santa  Olaus,"  should  be  the  dreaded  Old 
Nick  of  the  seafarers. 

These  investigations  are  extremely  in- 
teresting; but  we  must  not  be  tempted 
into  them  too  far,  for  the  patience  of  our 
readers.  We  have,  at  least,  presented 
them  with  an  explanation  of  a  popular 
phrase,  and  that  was  our  purpose  at  the 
outset 

We  must  confess,  however,  to  inability 
to  explain  a  number  of  other  marine  per- 
sonahties,  who  are  as  lively  to-day  on 
shipboard,  as  they  were  generations  ago. 
There  is,  for  instance,  old  Mister  Storm- 
Along,  of  whom  the  chanty-man  sings : 

When  Stormy  died  I  dug  his  grave, 

I  dug  his  grave  with  a  silver  spade, 

I  hove  him  up  with  an  iron  crane, 

And  lowered  him  down  with  a  golden  chain. 

Who  was  he  1  And  who  was  the  famous 
Captain  Oottington,  of  whom  it  is  related, 
in  stentorian  tones  and  with  tireless  re- 
petition, that — 

Captain  Cottington  he  went  to  sea, 
Captain  Cottington  he  went  to  sea-e-e-e, 
Captain  Cottington  he  went  to  sea, 
Captain  Cottington  he  went  to  sea^. 

Who,  also,  was  "  Uncle  Peleg,''  of  whom 
a  somewhat  similarly  exhaustive  Ustory  is 
chanted  1  And,  still  more,  who  was  the 
mysterious  Beuben  Banzo,*  with  whose 
name   every  fo'cs'le    of   every  outward- 
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New  Series,  No.  1047,  JDecember,  1888. 


bound  British  or  American  ship  is  oon- 
stantiy  resounding  ? 

Pity  Reuben  Ranzo, 

Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo, 

Oh  juty  Reuben  Ranzo, 
Kanzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

He  had  a  remarkable  career,  had  Beaben, 
according  to  the  sotag.  He  was  a  tailor  by 
trade;  went  to  school  on  the  Monday, 
learnt  to  read  on  Tuesday,  and  by  Friday 
he  had  thrashed  the  master.  Thenhevont 
to  sea^  and,  after  somi 
periences,  married  the  captain's 
and  became  himself  the  captain  of  a  whaler. 
But  who  was  he  %  And  how  does  he  come 
to  ezerdse  such  a  f ascuiation  oyer  all 
mariners,  even  unto  this  day  I 

This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  theoeeaa 
The  sea  is  covered  with  mystery,  and 
with  phantom  ahapea.  EvervsUpthataaib 
is  peopled  with  a  crew  of  aim  shadows  of 
the  past  that  none  Can  explain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Anthony  Melvin  spent  a  week  in 
Biverbridge.  His  appearance  then^  ezdted 
considerable  interest,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  invitations  sent  to  Bridge  Hooae. 
The  week  passed  quicUy  and  pleasantly 
enough.  There  were  many  exsoxnoDB 
to  be  made,  too;  and  Aston  drove  them 
to  all  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbooz- 
hood. 

The  day  of  his  departure  came  at  lait 
He  was  not  to  leave  till  a  late  train  in  the 
evening. 

After  dinner,  when  Miss  BoflB  m 
Daisy  rose  from  the  teble,  he  left  it  too, 
and  asked  Daisy  to  come  for  a  stroll  in  the 
garden.  He  made  the  request  vei7 
quietly,  and  no  one  would  have  snspeoted 
that  the  invitetion  was  the  result  of « 
deep-seated  resolve  to  have  her  to  him- 
self for  at  least  a  short  tune  before  be 
left.  He  was  naturally  a  hot-tempeied 
young  man,  though  a  ceaseless  efftft  at 
self-control  made  him  ffcnerally  appeir 
cool  enough.  But  he  felt  this  evening 
that  he  deserved  a  medal  for  the  patience 
he  had  displayed  during  the  past  week 
He  had  never  onoe,  since  Uie  ball,  hadDai? 
reaUy  to  himselt  When  they  had  been  « 
home,  which,  owing  to  the  nmnerow  »• 
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yitatioiis  and  ezciunrioiiB,  had  not  been 
very  often,  there  had  always  been  Ajton, 
or  MisB  Bobs.  Anthony  more  than  sos- 
peeted  that  Aston  had  given  the  latter  a 
hint  not  to  leave  them  alone  together. 

Even  that  sidlen-eyed  honsekeeper  had 
stolen  in  on  them  once  or  twice,  under 
pretence  of  getting  something  out  ot  the 
room. 

Many  a  time  did  this  patient  young 
man  sQently  confound  his  host»  and,  it 
most  be  confessed,  the  others  too ;  thoo^h 
he  really  liked  Miss  Boss  very  much.  To- 
night he  was  determined  to  play  a  bold 
stroka  Miss  Boss,  for  hev  rheumatism's 
sake,  would  never  venture  to  offer  to 
accompany  them.  And  Aston,  if  he  had 
any  pride  in  him,  would  be  ashamed  to 
follow.  His  stroke  was  successfoL  Miss 
Boss  made  a  shocked  remonstrance, 
speedily  sQenced  by  Daisy,  who  said  she 
defied  mists  and  night  dews.  Aston's 
eyes  new  black;  but,  for  very  dignity's 
sake,  he  had  to  let  them  go  alone. 

As  Daisy,  well  wrapped  up  in  her  long 
for  mantle,  stepped  through  Uie  glass-doors 
of  the  dining-room  into  the  garden,  she 
drew  in  a  deq>  breath.  It  was  curiously 
like  one  of  relief,  and  yet  she  had.  seemed 
happy  enoueh  at  dinner.  It  was  this 
bn^tness  ot  spirits,  and  a  strange,  un- 
definable  shadow  in  her  eyes,  which  puzzled 
Anthony.  He  had  noticed  it,  and  won- 
dered over  it  all  the  week.  The  shadow 
had  never  been  there  before. 

*'I  do  believe  spring  is  in  the  air,"  she 
ezdaimed,  lifting  her  face  to  the  nkj^  in 
which  floated  a  pale,  sQver  crescent 

"Have  you  been  happy  here?"  asked 
Anthony,  abruptly,  as  they  crossed  the 
flagged  court  to  the  patii  that  led  towards 
the  mills. 

"Yes!"  in  surprise.  "Why  do  you 
askf" 

*'  I  don't  know.  I've  been  fanc3ring — 
do  you  know  you  are  thinner  and  paler 
smce  I  saw  you  last  f  And  there  is  some- 
thing different — I  can't  make  it  out." 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  difference,"  laugh- 
ing, but  with  a  note  of  regret  his  quick  ear 
caught  "I  am  growing  older.  I  was 
only  a  schoolgirl  then^  I  seem  to  have 
become  quite  grown  up  now."  She  eazed 
on  to  where  the  great  mQls  loomed  black 
m  the  darkness  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
''  I  don't  think  it  feels  quite  so  nice.  But 
that  is  foolish,  for  everybody  must  grow 
up." 

This  time  there  was  more  than  a  touch 
of  regret    She  was  thinking  of  Aston ;  of 


his  strange  conduct  the  night  of  the  ball; 
of  his  manner  since;  of  UtUe  things  he 
had  said ;  of  looks  he  had  given  when  he 
and  she  had  happened  to  he  alona  She 
was  growing  frightened  with  a  knowledge 
that  was  slowly  coming  to  her. 

''You  ought  not  to  be  grown  up,"  said 
Anthony,  with  a  powerful  undercurrent  of 
anger  in  his  voice.  "You  are  only  a 
schoolgirl  yet" 

"How  very  unflattering;  and  I  am 
nearly  nineteen." 

^ "  There^s  one  thing,  you  are  rich,"  with 
what  seemed  an  odd  irrelevance,  "  and  can 
do  as  you  lika" 

"Yes;  thanks  to  Mr.  Aston.  He  has 
been  so  good.  I  am  glad  I  am  rich ;  for 
then  I  can  help  those  that  aren't  so 
lucky." 

"  les,  it's  jolly  enough,"  suddenly  feeling 
more  glad  than  ever  that  he  was  rich 
enough  to  help  others.  Why,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  that  she  needed  aid,  what 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  give  it  1 
"  My  cousin — the  one  who  manages  my 
affairs  in  Sydney — is  a  go-ahead  chap. 
Very  different  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
dear  old  slow-coach.  He  has  doubled  my 
income  lately.  I  let  him  do  just  as  he 
likes  till  I  go  back." 

"Mr.  Aston  doesn't  believe  in  specu- 
lating," said  Daisy,  with  much  gravity,  not 
in  the  least  understanding  what  speculation 
was. 

"  I  wonder  why  Aston  hates  me  so  I " 
said  Anthony,  witih  the  abrupt  directness 
that  sometimes  starUed  and  even  confused 
his  listeners. 

"  Hates  you  1 "  exclaimed  Daisy,  amazed 
and  shocked.  It  seemed  like  a  blow  dealt 
at  Aflton's  hospitality,  at  his  kindness. 

"  Yes — ^he  does.  He  hated  me  tiie  flrst 
night  I  came,  and  he  has  gone  on  hating 
me  worse  ever  since." 

A  conviction  that  it  was  so  struck  home 
to  Daby ;  for,  with  his  words,  came  a 
whole  host  of  recollections  of  the  past 
week.  Aston's  coldness  to  Anthony ;  his 
constant,  and  what  seemed  almost  wQful, 
misunderstandings  of  him ;  his  quick,  curt 
sarcasms.  These  things  had  hurt  and 
vexed  her  all  the  week  for  Anthony's  sake, 
though  she  had  hoped,  by  smootiiing  them 
away  with  a  lauch  or  a  word,  to  ptevent 
Anwony  liimself  notidng.  Now  she  saw, 
that,  for  all  his  apparent  indifference,  he 
had  both  felt  and  seen. 

"You  have  been  very  patient  I"  she 
exclaimed,  forgetthg  how  she  was  be- 
traying her  own  coninfction. 
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"  No,  I  haven't  I  have  longed  to  knock 
him  down  BometimeBj  only  he  was  my 
holt,  and  it  wouldn't  have  looked  welL 
Beddes;  I  didn't  think  you  would  like  it." 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and  had  stopped  unconsciously.  They 
stood  tmder  the  shadow  cast  by  the  mills. 
The  house  facing  themi  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gfurden,  looked  cheerful  enougbi  with 
the  lights  streaming  from  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen  windows.  But  Anthony  was 
not  satisfied.  He  had  seen  and  UMzd 
a  great  deal  he  had  not  liked  during  the 
past  week. 

He  did  not  approve  of  the  way  that  the 
housekeeper  dogged  her  master's  steps ;  he 
was  furious  when  he  thought  of  the  look 
she  had  once  or  twice  oast  at  Daisy;  he 
hated  the  masterful  way  in  which  Aston 
osurped  Daisy's  society.  Suddenly  Daisy 
caught  his  arm. 

'*  Look  there,  Anthony,"  she  whisperedi 
pointbg  at  the  slender  plank  bridge  that 
spanned  the  mill-race, ''  there  is  some  one 
— sometlung  there  1  See  1  it  is  moving  1 " 

The  mills  cast  a  deeper  shadow  on  the 
garden  just  here.  The  crescent  moon  shed 
only  a  pale  lighi  ^  The  bridge  was  but  a 
faint  line  over  the  dark  water.  For  one 
second  Anthonv  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  white,  misty  figure  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Then  it  vsnished,  and  he  saw 
only  the  slight  line  of  bridge  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  mills. 

"  Anthony,  is  it  the  ghost  of  that  po(w, 
dead  girll  Perhaps  I  shall  hear  those 
dreadfal,  dreadful  feet  again.  They  say 
she  always  comes  when  they  are  there." 

"  Daisy,  Daisy,  m]^  dear !  What  is  it  1 
Those  footsteps.  It  is  all  nonsense.  They 
are  rats,  or  ftoicy." 

<<I  tried  to  think  them  fancy;  but  I 
can't,  Anthony.  They  were  there  last 
nieht.    Didn't  you  hear  them  1 " 

Me  laughed;  but  there  was  just  the 
faintest  shame  in  his  eyes.  He  had  heard 
them ;  he  had  even  risen  to  go  and  see. 
He  had  found  the  staircase  empty  and 
dark,  and  had  been  very  much  ashamed  of 
his  own  folly.  Still,:i^e  sound  had  been 
very  real,  and  most  eerie  ^hile  it  lasted, 

He  laughed,  and  tried  to  talk  her  out 
of  her  fear.  But  he  was  more  moved 
than  he  showed.  It  was  shocking  to  lum 
to  find  her  so  nervous  and  excitable  over 
a  mere  fsnoy.  It  was  evident  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Bridge  House  did  not  suit 
her. 

"  You  must  go  away,"  he  said,  imps- 
rioudy. 


Her  face  brjghteoed,  then  she  cauf^t 
her  breath.  / 

"I  can't  At  least,  not  yet.  I  pto- 
mised  Mr.  Aston  that  I  would  stay.  It  is 
little  t  can  do  for  all  his  kindness  to  me." 

A  very  uneaiy  look  came  into  Anthony'B 
face.  With  a  swift  flash  of  insight,  he 
saw  how  Aston  was  playing  on  h^  gene- 
rosity—  on  her  womanly  power  of  sdf- 
sacrifioe.  As  he  looked  into  Daisy's  lovely 
face,  he  understood  his  motive  onh  too 
weU. 

"Da{sy,"  he  said,  moved  by  what  pie- 
sentiment  or  feeling  he  did  not  know, 
'*  if  ever  you  want  my  help,  aend  for  me." 

*<0f  eoune  I  shall,"  die  said,  amply. 
<' You  have  always  been  like  my  own 
brother."     . 

"  Have  not  you  been  like  a  sbter  to 
me  % "  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  Bat  then 
was  a  slight  frown  on  his  face  as  he  went 
with  her  back  to  the  house. 

CHAPTER  X,  . 

"  So  he's  mined,  is  he  t  That  oomes  ot 
speculating,  and  tiding  to  make  two  for- 
tunes oat  of  one.  .fi  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  gone  back  to  Sydney  and 
looked  after  his  business,  instead  of  fooling 
about  here." 

It  was  two  months  later.  Daisy,  her 
face  very  pale^  had  been  telling  the  news 
that  morning's  post  had  brought  her. 
Anthony  had  written  that  morning  to  My 
that  he  was  penniless.  His  couBin  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  recUess,  unprincipled 
speculator.  He  had  had  full  contrdi  of 
Anthony's  property — Anthony  coafeHod 
now  that  he  himself  had  shown  the  most 
culpable  negligence  of  his  affairs,  with  tiie 
result  that  he  stood  face  to  face  with  rain. 
He  dared  scarcely  trust  that  it  wad  no 
worsa  But  he  was  sta^rting  inunediatdy 
for  Australia,  to  see  into  matters.  It  wtf 
evident,  though  the  letter  was  laconie  in 
the  extreme,  that  he  was  sufimng  terriUy 
at  the  fear  that  there  might  be  didMmonr 
as  welL 

Daisy  knew  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing  of  his 
liabilities,  even  if  he  were  left  a  bsgsar. 

The  letter  also  said  Uiat  he  would  try 
and  run-  down  to  see  her  before  startingf 
as  he  could  not  tell  when  they  would  meet 
again.  The  news  was  such  agreat  shock 
to  her  that  her  guardian's  ciJloaB  speech 
jarred  on  her  whole  being.  Perhaps  be 
saw  the  quivering  of  the  lip,  for  he  flashed 
slightly. 
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**  It'8  hard  on  himi"  he  eaid,  more  gently. 
<'Bat  it's  the  beet  thing  be  can  do,  to  get 
out  there  and  look  into  matters.  That 
cousin  is  a  scoundrel  There  is  no  know- 
ing what  light  Anthony  Melvin's  conduct 
may  appear  in." 

"They  could  say  nothing  against  him/' 
with  a  flash  of  angry  pride.  "  Anthony  is 
ttie  soul  of  honour,  and  every  one  knows  it 
He  would  die  rather  than  do  a  base  thins^" 

Aston's  lip  twitched,  as  it  always  did 
when  anything  touched  him  sharply. 

"Circumstances  may  alter  his  ideas," 
he  said,  grimly.  '*  Youth  is  always  won- 
derfully tenacious  of  its— honour." 

"  Anthony  will  always  be  of  his,"  she 
exclaimed,  flushing  scarlet^  feeling  the 
sneer  as  if  it  were  directed  to  herself. 
"He  would  never  foi^ve  a  base  action  in 
himseli^  or  others — neither  would  1 1 ". 

Her  guardian  looked  at  her,  his  ftce 
paling,  his  eyes  piercing,  searching,  com- 
manduigi 

"Do  you  thbk  that  you  and  he  are  the 
only  ones  who  value  their  honour — and 
the  appearance  of  it  f "  he  asked,  steadilv. 

She  flushed  again,  her  eyes  meeting  nis 
for  a  moment^  then  falling.  She  was  always 
apgry  with  herself  for  her  cowardice ;  but 
she  could  never  fece  thkt  look  in  his  eyes. 

That  afternoon,  as  Aston  sat  working 
in  his  office  at  Ae  mills,  he  had  a  visitor : 
a  shorti  slightly-built  man,  with  pale-blue 
eyes  and  weak  mouth. 

"Good  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  Aston, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "  Wilton,  I  thought  you 
had " 

"  Drunk  myself  to  death  by  this  time," 
with  a  kind  of  grim  jauntiness. 

Aston  looked  away  for  a  second,  and  if 
murder  could  be  in  a  man's  eyes,  it  was  in 
his. 

"And  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit  I"  he.  asked,  very 
alowly.  "You  don't  expect  me  to  start 
you  in  life  again.1 " 

"It  won't  be  much  pleasure  to  you, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  answered,  rather  sulloily, 
**  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  do  justice^  It 
is  time  you  made  restitution  of  the  fortune 
you  are  keeping  from  others." 

Aston's  face  grew  livid.  But  he  still 
spoke  quietly. 

"What  inadness  possesses  you  now t" 

"It's  no  madness,"  and  the  sullen  note 
changed  to  a  stronger  and  more  manly  one, 
while  Wilton  gained  a  dignity  of  which 
Aston  was  keenly  conscious.  "The  fit 
came  on  me  again  in  London — I  dare  say 
you'll  guess  how  your  money  went — and  I 


nearly  did  for  myself.  Melvin  found 
me  and  saved  me.  He  did  for  me  what 
no  man  has  done  for  me  for  years.  He 
spoke  to  me  and  treated  me  as  if  I  weie 
his  brother.  He  did  not  recognise  me. 
He  was  a  little  chap  when  I  had  to  leave 
Sydney,  and  I'm  pretty  changed  since  I 
was  his  father^s  fnend,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  membons  of  Sydney 
society."  He  laughed  grimly,  but  went 
on.  "He  did  not  preach  at  me,  nor  talk 
down  to  me.  I  owe  to  him  the  one  spark 
of  manhood  left  in  me.  He  Idndled  it 
into  life  again,  and  I  mean  to  use  it  in  his 
service.  I  heard  from  him  yesterday  that 
he  was  ruined.  That  it  is  worse  even  than 
that,  for  a  man  such  as  he  is.  His  honour 
is  touched,  though  it  was  his  cousin's  fault 
He  feels  that  he  should  not  have  left  the 
business  so  entirely  in  the  other's  hands. 
He  must  have  money  to  meet  his  liabilities. 
He  said  very  little^  but  I  saw  how  cut  up 
he  was.  I  have  thought  it  well  over,  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  he,  who  has 
helped  so  many,  shall  not  need  a  friend 
now.    You  must  give  up  what  is  Us." 

"  And  you  will  end  your  days  in  a  felon's 
ceU." 

Wilton  paled,  but  his  voice  did  not 
falter. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  "  if  you  put  me 
there." 

"  I  shall  certainly — if  you  betray  me." 

There  was  a  silence.  Aston,  thatrigid  stiff- 
ness of  position  relaxing,  was  leaning  care- 
lessly against  the  high  deisk.  His  pale,  quiet 
face,  looked  as  if  he  were  assured  of  the 
situation.  And  yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
was  a  vague  doubt  and  unease.  There  was 
something  new  in  Wilton.  As  he  had 
said,  some  spark  of  manhood  had  been 
rekindled  in  him.  There  was  a  strength 
and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  in  him  which 
had  not  shown  itself  for  many  a  long  day. 
It  was  true  that  he,  Aston,  could  put  hun 
in  the  felon's  dock  that  moment;  that  he 
had  in  his  possession,  carefoUy  kept  for 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  proofs  of  the 
forgery  which  had  originally  placed  Wilton 
in  his  power.  But  Wilton  was  a  degraded 
man  ahready.  He  had  little  to  lose  in 
life.  And  if  Anthony  Melvin — curse  him — 
had  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  voice 
of  conscience  which,  Aston  knew,  had 
never  quite  died  in  Wilton's  breast,  then 
who  could  say  what  desperate  effort  to 
recover  his  self-respect  he  might  not  make ) 
Even  though  that  effort  might  cost  him 
further  degradation,  and  a  felon's  fate. 

"Of  course,"  said  Wilton,  in  a  rather 
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heavy  voice,  "I  know  that  I  need  expect 
no  mercy  from  yon.  I  can  qoite  see  how 
hard  it  is  for  yon.  Bat  then  you  have 
known  for  yean  that  yoa  had  no  right  to 
the  milb,  and  I  suppose  your  enjoyment 
of  another  man's  money  has  not  been 
nnmized.  Ton  can't  be  quite  dead  to  all 
decent  feeling,  and  yoa  ought  to  have 
strength  enough  to  do  this  act  of  common 
justice  and  mercy." 

'<  Justice  and  mercy  are  fine  things  to 
keep  a  man  from  stwving,"  with  a  short 
laugh. 

<*  Cheating  and  lying,  for  that's  what 
your  life  has  come  to,  doesn't  do  him  much 
good  in  the  long  run  either."  Wilton's 
anger  was  rising.  **  I  mean  to  see  Melyin 
righted.  I  should  have  told  him  yester- 
day, only  I  thought  it  but  fair  to  warn 
you  first,  and  give  you  a  chance.  You've 
got  a  good  opportunity.  It  need  not  even 
bring  any  disgrace  on  you."  He  stopped  a 
moment^  then  went  on  with  an  efibrt :  *'  A 
little  more  or  less  pitch  won't  hurt  me.  I 
haven't  any  moral  appearances  to  keep  up. 
I'll  bear  tiie  blame  of  the  silence.  You 
can  act  as  if  you  only  now  knew ;  FU  let 
him  think  that  I  have  only  jast  told  you 
the  truth  of  the  case.  Then  you  can  go 
straight  to  hbn " 

«  And  make  myself  a  beggar,  while  you 
reap  a  nice  little  harvest  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Melvin's  gratitude." 

Wilton's  face  coloured,  and  he  stepped 
forward  with  clenched  hand ;  then  checked 
himself. 

'*  I  suppose  you  think  you've  a  right  to 
say  what  you  like  to  mef  "  he  said.  ''But 
don't  go  too  far !  You  have  done  your 
best  to  drag  me  down  body  and  soul  to  a 
gulf  where  your  guilty  secret  may  be  hid. 
But  you  are  beaten  at  last  You  may  do 
as  you  like  with  me,  but  Anthony  Melvin 
shall  know  the  trutL" 

Aston  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

"Wilton,"  he  said,  forcing  himself  to 
speak  quietly,  "you  are  master  of  the 
position.  I  don't  say  I  give  up  the  money 
wnUngly;  I'd  keep  it  if  I  could.  I've 
worked  hard  and  late  at  the  business ;  and 
neither  Anthony  nor  his  father  needed  the 
money.  But  I've  got  to  do  it,  so  I  must 
give  in.  I  only  ask  for  a  few  hours  to 
think  over  my  plans.  It's  not  much  to  ask. " 
'  His  voice  grew  stronger,  and  his  eyes 
brighter,  as  a  purpose  formed  itself  in  his 
bram  whQe   he  spoke.    The    expression 


did  not  improve  his  face.    But  Wilton  did 
not  notice  it;  he  was  wondering  whst 
plans  Aston  had  to  form. 
*  Aston  read  his  suspicion& 

"  You  needn't  be  ai^aid,"  he  said,  with  a 
sneer.  "You  can  see  that  I  can't  back  oni 
You  hold  the  winning  cards." 

"Yes.  And  MelTfa  shall  know  to-dght. 
But  111  keep  to  what  I  said.  FU  lethim 
think  that  I  only  knew.  I  will  give  yoa 
three  hours.  It  is  now  five ;  I  wQl  oome 
back  here  at  eight  and  hear  what  yoa  have 
to  say.  I  want  to  catch  the  nine  o'doek 
train  back  to  town.  You  can  oome  op 
with  ma  He  sails  on  Thursday  for 
Australia.  I  believe  he  is  coming  down 
here  before  he  goes.  But  vou  might  settle 
the  thins  with  him  before  he  comes." 

Something  else  must  be  settled  before  he 
came.  Aston  did  not  mean  to  lose  love  as 
well  as  fortune.    He  drew  in  a  hard  braatfa. 

<<A11  right,"  he  said,  slowly.  '*M 
don't  fail  to  come  for  me  here  at  dght. 
You  may  be  the  gainer,"  significantly,  ''if 
you  keep  faith  wiUi  me." 

Wilton  flushed.  29^ow  that  he  was 
striving  so  hard  to  return  to  a  better  lift, 
the  thought  of  the  forged  bill  held  by 
Aston  grew  more  and  more  burdensome. 
It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  feel  that  all  his 
endeavours  might  be  blighted  at  any 
moment  by  his  arrest  aa  a  forger.  He  had 
not  told  Melvin  who  held  the  bill,  thongh 
he  had  confessed  the  crime  to  him.  Bat 
the  bribe  could  not  tempt  him  to  foiget 
the  man  who,  in  spite  of  that  crime,  had 
still  treated  hhn  as  a  friend. 

"  Whatever  my  fate  may  be,"  he  said, 
"  it  won't  alter  matters.  You  may  bring 
that  forged  bill  here  to-night  and  bom  it 
before  my  eyes,  or  you  may  come  aecom- 
panied  with  a  warrant  for  my  arrest ;  it  ii 
all  the  same  thing.  Melvin  shall  know 
to-night  or  to-morrow." 

"  Will  he  t "  muttered  Aston,  under  hii 
breath,  as  Wilton  went  out. 

Wilton  was  no  phydcal  coward.  A^ 
thought  of  personal  danger  never  entered 
his  head,  or,  if  it  did,  he  dismissed  it  at 
once.  Aston  was  no  fool,  to  attempt 
violence— on  his  own  premises,  too. 

But  he  litUe  suspected  the  diabdio^ 
cunning  of  the  thought  that  had  entered 
Aston's  brain.  If  he  had,  he  would  hare 
gone  straight  away  there  and  then,  and 
never  put  hinusielf  within  reach  of  Aston  i 
merciless  grip  agaia 
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CHAPTER  XV.      JESSE'S  BENEFACTOR. 

"  Dear  Vioary,— I  have  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Keatell  about  the  offer  we  made  you. 
I  am  afraid  he  does  not  look  very  favour- 
ably upon  it;  but  you  will,  of  course, 
come  and  talk  to  him  about  it  I  shall,  in 
all  probability,  be  coming  to  stay  at  fiush- 
brook  House  next  Saturday,  so  we  can 
discuss  it  again ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  then 
get  your  finid  answer.  We  can  quite  well 
wait  till  then.  I  am  off  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow, so  Miss  Heaton  has  promised  to 
let  you  have  this  some  time  in  the 
morning.    Yours  truly,  Hoel  Fenner." 

Jesse  Yicary  was  lying  out  upon  the 
moors  reading  this  note  which  a  lad  from 
the  Eectory  had  given  him,  glad  not  to 
have  to  walk  the  extra  mile  on  to  the 
farm,  but  to  spend  the  time  in  pastime 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Jesse  had  been  very  busy  thinking  of 
the  future  as  he  lay  there,  and  the  note 
had  not  made  thinldng  less  necessary ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  it,  he  was  conscious  of 
intense  happiness  because  of  the  warmth 
and  of  the  beauty  of  his  beloved  moors. 

Who  would  not  have  felt  happy  in  this 
spot  ?  Noonday  had  come  upon  the  great 
moor  with  its  yellow  paths  and  its  delicious 
scented  heather  and  gorse?  Jesse  could 
have  accurately  told  you  the  time,  and  so, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  could  any  person  of 
average  inteUect,  for  the  grazing  cattle 
hardly  threw  a  shadow  upon  the  green 
grass  in  the  upland  meadows,  whilst  every- 
thing was  bathed  in  a  faint  haze  of  heat. 


All  at  once  the  perfect  peace  was  broken 
by  the  jarring  scream  of  a  pheasant  in  a 
neighbouring  copse,  and  a  few  cocks  crew 
from  one  of  the  squatter  cottages  on  the 
moor ;  but  these  sounds  almost  seemed  to 
enhance  the  eloquent  silence  of  Nature. 
Jesse's  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on  the 
distance,  slowly  travelled  nearer  home. 
Just  in  front  of  him  rose  a  clump  of 
withered  black  gorse  stalks,  and  near  to  it 
was  a  solitary  stunted  bracken,  whose 
yellow  fronds  slightly  quivered  when  the 
light  wind  swept  slowly  round  the  hill-side. 
*'  There  are  solitary  beings  in  nature," 
mused  Jesse.  He  was  in  a  very  con- 
templative mood;  a  mood  which  is  the 
perfection  of  laziness  of  body  and  activity 
of  thought.  ''That  withered  bracken- 
stalk,  how  did  it  get  here,  and  that  dead 
gorse  1  They  look  as  if  they  meant  to 
protest  against  the  abundant  perkiness  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  certain  pleasure  in  protestmg,  but  one  is 
apt  to  get  conceited  over  it.  When 
Mr.  Fenner  suggested  my  leaving  my 
present  quarters,  I  expect  I  felt  as  that 
bracken  feels,  or  ought  to  feel  Mr. 
Fenner  has  been  very  kind ;  I  thought  he 
could  not  quite  so  easily  win  over  Mr. 
KestelL  I  suppose  it  is  hard  to  give  up 
one's  own  way  or  one's  own  prejudices. 
He  would  prefer  my  staying  where  I  am; 
but  why  ?  I  do  not  ask  him  for  anything. 
No,  there  are  times  when  a  man's  gratitude 
may  interfere  with  the  higher  powers  God 
gives  him  to  cultivate.  I  owe  him  much, 
but  not  that.  I  will  accept  this  opening. 
Symee  must  have  a  home,  and  she  shaU. 
If  I  might  go  out  into  tibe  big  world,  to 
Australia,  or  somewhere,  where  men  make 
money,  I  know  I  could  succeed ;  but  then 
Symee  would  have  no  home ;  and  yet  I — 
I  might  grow  rich,  and  come  back  with 
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something  to  ofiPer  to  a  woman.  Bat  no — 
all  these  are  visions;  bat,  anyhow,  this  offer 
is  fact,  and  Mr.  Eestell  cannot  prevent  my 
accepting  it." 

Then  Jesse  fell  into  a  deeper  dream. 
This  time  it  was  wordless ;  the  vision  that 
floated  before  Um  shaped  itself  into  a  good 
and  beaatifal  woman ;  and  thongh  Dante 
coold  give  words  to  his  passionate  homage, 
there  have  been  many  who,  though  dumb 
and  tongue-tied,  have  yet  rendered  the 
same  worship  at  a  woman's  pore  shrine. 

He  did  not  now  worry  himself  about 
this  happy  time  of  idleness.  He  knew  it 
was  good  for  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  work  with  more  courage  from  being 
able  now  to  drink  to  the  fml  the  cup  of 
nectar  which  Nature  presents  to  those  who 
will  stop  and  slake  their  thirst.  As  he 
lay  there,  his  fingers  touched  even  the 
withered  bents  of  grass  with  reverence, 
and  his  eyes,  wandering  slowly  from  foot 
to  summit  of  those  very  tall  fir-trees  in  the 
near  foreground,  noted  a  hundred  par- 
ticulars which  true  lovers  only  see. 

Hoel  Fenner,  with  all  his  literary  polish, 
bis  exquisite  taste,  his  keen  sense  of  fit- 
ness, might  have  sat  here  and  seen  nothing 
of  Nature's  true  beauty,  and  would  haive 
derived  no  other  piece  of  wisdom  from 
what  he  saw  further  than  to  assure  the 
next  person  he  spoke  to  that  Eushbrook 
was  a  very  pretty  neighbourhood. 

But  Nature,  who  can  do  so  much  for 
her  worshippers,  has  also  a  limited  power. 
She  insists  on  having  an  unruffled  surface 
to  mirror  herself  on  when  she  herself  is 
unruffled,  and  expects  passion  in  other 
hearts  when  she  herself  is  rocked  by 
tempests.  Do  not  expect  her  sympathy, 
for  between  her  and  human  hearts  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Jesse  found  out  this  to-day,  for  he  knew 
he  must  at  last  bestir  himself.  Nature 
would  do  no  more  for  him  than  give  him 
hopa  He  knew  that  hd  must  have  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Kestell,  and  that  Symee 
would  be  looking  out  for  him;  so  he 
started  up,  stretdied  himself  with  blissful 
contentment,  and  then  went  down  the 
moor  towards  Saint  John's  Church,  on  his 
way  to  Rushbrpok  House. 

Here  he  suddenly  encountered  George 
Guthrie,  who  could  often  be  found  ap- 
parently wandering  with  no  object;  but 
those  who  saw  tms  did  not  understand 
George  Guthrie.  He  made  a  dart  at 
Vicary,  and  greeted  him  warmly. 

<<  Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  How 
are  yon?  Enjoying  all  this  sunshine.    I've 


escaped  from!  my  cousin,  because  she  has 
a  meeting  of  good  ladies  to-day,  and  when 
they  entered  tiie  hall  some  of  them  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  were  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self. I  asked  what  the  meeting  was  about, 
and  my  cousin  looked  upwuds  and  showed 
the  whites  of  her  eyes  and  said, 
«T.  A.P.  S.'  'Taps]' I  said.  'No,'  she 
said,  *  Training  of  the  Adult  Poor  Society.' 
Good  heavens!  Vicary,  fancy  how  I 
trembled  as  more  Taps  flowed  in !  I  felt  I 
was  a  poor  adult,  and  I  didn't  know  idiat 
might  happen  to  me.  They  each  carried 
a  bag,  and  were  shown  into  the  dining- 
room  and  sat  solemnly  round  the  table  on 
high-backed  chairs.  I  looked  in  through 
the  window,  because  the  whole  thmg 
seemed  so  mysterious  to  ma  My  cousin 
says  it  is  a  protest  against  Socialism.  Now 
I  fancy  if  they  asked  you  to  come  and 
speak  to  them,  you  could  tell  them  a  little 
about  the  poor  adults.  Eh,  Vicary  t  But  it 
amuses  the  ladies,  you  know.  I  hear  they 
are  very  sad  because  Miss  Amice  Eestell 
won't  join  them.  They  shook  their  heads 
off  nearly,  and  declared  she  had  Red  Ideas. 
But  all  this  is  by  the  way.  I  want  to 
know  how  little  'Liza  is  getting  on.  Her 
old  grandmother  was  tallane  to  me  about 
her  only  yesterday.  I  said  that  I  would 
tell  you  to  caU,  if  you  would  be  so  kind." 

"Indeed,  I  will,"  said  Jesse,  smiling, 
for  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  Mr. 
Guthrie's  remarks. 

"  'Liza  speaks  of  you  as  if  you  were  the 
Juggernaut  before  whom  she  ought  to 
throw  herself  down.  By  the  way,  an  in- 
teresting fact  turned  up  during  our  con- 
versation. Old  Mrs.  Joyce  says  she 
remembers  your  grandmother  coming  to 
her  when  she,  old  Mrs.  Vicary,  first  moved 
on  to  the  Beacon.  It  was  to  borrow 
soap,  I  think;  but  the  very  fact  seemed 
to  raise  her  into  another  sphere.  <  Mr. 
Vicary  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  now,' 
she  said,  *but  his  grandmother  once  came, 
etc'  She  doesn't  think  half  so  much  of 
me  because  she  says,  'you  weren't  from 
these  parts,  sir,  and  one  cannot  ever  be  sure 
of  them  as  are  stranger-bom,  though  you're 
better  than  most.'  Good  gracious,  Vicaiy, 
fancy  any  one  trying  to  train  the  adtdt 
poor;  where  will  they  endt  I  should 
like  to  see  my  cousin  in  a  cottage  for  a 
week.^  I  shall  set  up  a  society  of  Taps; 
put  rich  instead  of  poor,  and  get  the 
poor  to  form  the  Committee." 

"My  sister  tells  me  that  Miss  Amice 
does  a  great  work  among  the  squatters  in 
the  forest,"  said  Jesse. 
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"Well,  yes,  they  look  upon  her  as  a 
being  from  another  world ;  and,  to  say  the 
tnit^  80  do  I.    Here,  Vicary,  this  way, 

gease ;  I  see  Miss  Heaton  retoming  from 
)art  Garden,  so  the  Taps  are  over. 
Miss  Heaton  thinks  the  poor  ought  to  be 
kept  in  their  places,  and  sajrs  I  am  too  free 
with  them.  Now  I  think  I  can  slink  home 
ap  by  the  Pools;  by  dinner-time  my  coosin 
inll  have  forgotten  the  Taps,  and  I  diall 
be  able  to  look  her  in  the  face  again. 
Good-bye,  and  don't  forget  to  go  and  see 
liiza's  grandmother,  and  don't  make  oat 
that  she's  overworked,  because  they  would 
send  for  her  at  once  home.  Between  yon, 
me,  and  the  door-post,  the  adult  poor  do 
want  training  nearly  as  much  as  the  rich ; 
their  feelings  are  so  tender.  They  are  all 
heart  or  none." 

As  Jesse  proceeded  toward  Bushbrook 
House,  Mr.  Guthrie's  words   made   him 
think  of  his  own  early  history.    He  would 
certainly  go  and  see  Mrs.  Joyce,  for  now 
that  he  was  a  man,  the  subject  interested 
him ;  before,  he  had  never  oared  much  to 
know  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  his 
mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  and  his 
grandmother  soon  afterwards;  that  they 
had  come  from  beyond  the  great  ridge  of 
forest  which  seemed  to  him,  when  a  boy, 
to  be  the  boundary  of  the  world ;  and  that 
only  two  months  before  his  birth  had  the 
old  grandmother  and  her  daughter  moved 
to  a  house  on  the  Beacon.    Positively,  this 
was  all  he  knew.    He  had  never  even 
before  now  heard  his  grandmother  talked 
of  by  name,  for  'Liza's  grandmother  had 
been  living  many  years  away  from  Bush- 
brook,  and  had  only  lately  come  back  to 
her  son's  cottaga    Perhaps  onl;^  lately  had 
Jesse  fully  grown  into  the  feeling  of  love 
of  Us  own  order ;  only  lately  had  he  fully 
realised  that,  however  much  he  himself 
might  rise,  yet  his  heart  was  now  touched 
by  the  true  feeling  of  humanity  which,  if 
it  is  not  stifled  in  the  presence  of  the  rich, 
yet  only  grows  to  its  full  perfection  among 
the  poor.    Symee,  he  knew,  had  no  such 
sympatiiies,  and  he  did  not  blame  her. 
He  had  won  his  own  freedom  by  work, 
and  could  enjoy  it  in  any  direction  he 
liked ;  she  was  still  timidly  poping  after 
that  sense  of  freedom  which  is  not  really 
free,  but  fettered  by  custom. 

Jesse  had  won  his  victory^  by  days  and 
nights  of  work ;  a  work  which  could  not 
be  represented  by  any  visible  result,  for  it 
was  spiritual  labour  in  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
Thu  was  the  state  of  ms  mind  when  he 
reached   the  house,  where  his  thoughts 


would  centre,  he  knew,  now  for  many  a 
year.  He  was  conscious  that  he  looked 
about  him,  hoping  to  see  Amice  Kestell ; 
and  he  was  conscious  of  disappointment 
when  no  one  appeared;  but  in  another 
moment  Symee  was  with  him  in  the 
avenue,  and  then  his  great  brotherly  love 
was  all  with  her. 

Symee's  soft,  gentle  face  was  decidedly 
troubled,  and  as  she  clasped  his  arm  after 
the  first  greeting,  he  knew  sometUng  was 
the  matter  with  her. 

"  You  are  late,  Jesse,  dear.  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  you  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Kestell  is  in  this  afternoon,  and  wants  to 
see  you  in  ten  minutes ;  and  then  I  have 
got  leave  to  walk  with  you  till  six 
o'clock." 

'<  That's  right.  But  what's  the  matter, 
child?" 

He  often  called  her  child  because,  com- 
pared with  him,  Symee  was  so  young  and 
weak,  even  though  they  were  twins. 

''Don't  let's  talk  about  it  now.    TeU 
me,  how  have  you  enjoyed  your  walk  %  " 
'*It  seems  to  give  me  courage  in  every 

pore.    I  only  wish But  I'll  keep  all 

that  till  I've  spoken  to  Mr.  Kestell." 

''  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  was  here  on  Sunday, 
and  I  heard  Miss  Elva  say  he  was  coming 
again.  You  may  fancy  how  I  looked  at 
him,  Jesse — ^because  he  had  been  so  good 
to  you." 

''Yes,  he  has  been  very  kind,  and  I 
hope  we  may  see  more  of  each  other." 

"  Miss  Elva  was  so  strange  and  thought- 
ful when  he  had  been,  I  can't  help  fancy- 
ing  '' 

Jesse  suddenly  had  the  same  idea,  but 
would  not  allow  his  sister  to  say  it ;  he  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  hear  the  secrets  of 
others 

"  That's  not  our  business,  is  it,  Symee  ? 
Now  tell  me  how  you  are.  What  makes 
you  pale  t — and  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
crying." 

"  I  had  one  of  my  bad  headaches,  yester- 
day, and  Miss  Amice  was  away,  so  I 
couldn't  ask  her  to  cure  it.  Fancy,  Jesse, 
she  actually  stayed  up  all  night  in  a  dirty 
cottage,  with  some  old  woman  who  is  very 
ill!" 

Jesse's  heart  gave  a  leap.  He  had 
often  heard  before  of  Amice's  kind  ac- 
tions; but  only  now  did  they  seem  to 
affect  him  personally. 

"Why  do  you  speak  as  if  it  was  very 
dreadful,   Symee  ?      You  would  do   as 
much." 
Symee  shook  her  head. 
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*'  No ;  I  don't  like  dirt  and  poor  people. 
I  know  it's  horrid  of  me,  JeBse,  and  I 
would  do  anything  to  please  yon,  yon 
know;  bat  eyerybody  can't  like  the  same 
thing.  Miss  Elva  can't  bear  poor  people 
either." 

Jesse  was  penitent  at  once.  He  often 
had  to  poll  himself  up  for  harsh  judge- 
ment 

"Well,  Symee,  I  promise  you  a  yery, 
very  dean  little  home,  eyen  if  we  haye  to 
do  with  few  luxuries.  You  don't  mind 
work,  I  know." 

Symee  blushed  and  hesitated,  then 
finally  added : 

**  It's  time  now,  Jesse,  for  you  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Kestell ;  and^  dear  Jesse,  don't  be 
rash." 

**  Rash,  of  course  not  I'm  not  giyen  to 
being  rash,  you  silly  child.  By  the  way, 
Symee,  if  eyer  Miss  Amice  wants  anything 
done  for  her  in  London,  you  must  say  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  anywhere 
for  her.  I  don't  mean  shopping,"  he  added, 
laughing;  ''but  if  she  wants  things  for 
her  poor  people,  or " 

'Til  tell  her;  but  now,  Jesse,  do  go, 
and  I'll  be  quite  ready  by  the  bridge 
when  you  come  out" 

Jesse  tried  not  to  feel  annoyed  by 
Symee's  manner.  Much  as  he  loyed  her, 
sometimes  her  want  of  strength  jarred 
against  him;  but  the  feeling  was  only 
momentary,  as  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
haye  enough  giyen  me  for  both.  I  belieye 
it  is  the  eyil  effect  of  haying  always  to 
obey.  There  is  nothing  like  being  one's 
own  master  to  teach  one  firmness.  But 
she  will  soon  learn  when  we  liye  to- 
gether." 

The  afternoon  had  slightly  clouded  oyer ; 
the  great  brilliancy  was  gone;  for  what 
looked  like  thunder-clouds  were  rising  from 
a  long,  straight  bank  aboye  the  horizon. 
Pile  upon  pile  of  hard  round  masses  un- 
folded themselyes  with  a  majestic  sweep 
which  foreboded  a  storm.  '*  Bat  not  just  at 
present,"  thought  Jesse,  as  the  butler 
opened  the  door  of  Mr.  Kestell's  study 
and  announced : 

"  Mr.  Jesse  Vicary." 

Mr.  Kestell  was  seated  at  his  writing- 
table,  and  rose  at  once  to  greet  him.  So 
doing,  his  back  was  turned  to  the  light, 
whilst  Jesse  stood  in  full  yiew.  The  wayy 
chestnut  hair,  the  frank,  yet  rather 
thougbtfal  eyes,  the  firm  mouth — firm, 
though  gentle — and  the  well-built,  strong 
figure  of  the  young  fellow  contrasted  in 
eyery  respect  with  that  of  his  benefactor. 


*'C^ood  afternoon,  Jesse,"  said  Mi. 
Kestell.  *'I  am  glad  you  haye  oome;  I 
was  expecting  you.  Sit  down  and— I 
think  you  will  soon  hear  reason." 

Jesse  sat  down ;  but  eyen  this  action 
seemed  almost  done  under  protest  He 
felt  this  was  an  important  moment  of  his 
life,  and  he  tried  to  prepare  himself  for 
meeting  it  He  would  haye  prefened 
standing  up  and  saying  his  say  out  boldly 
and  firndy ;  but  custom  and  courtesy  often 
preyent  spontaneous  speech  and  action. 

<'I  suppose  you  mean,  sir— -that  is,  I 
think  you  refer  to  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner's  offer. 
I  receiyed  a  note  from  him  at  noon.  He 
wrote  it  last  night" 

"  After  seeing  me,  I  suppose.  He  spoke 
yery  kindly  about  you.  I  was,  in  fact, 
much  gratified  by  his  opinion  of  you;  and 
he  made  an  offer  which  I  know  many 
an  inexperienced  young  man  would  have 
accepted  without  consideration.  Bat 
happily,  Vicary,  you  haye  an  older  head 
to  think  for  you.  I  proyed  to  Mr.  Fenner, 
I  think,  that  it  would  be  most  imprudent 
to  throw  yourself  out  of  your  present 
position  on  the  chance  of  future— fame, 
which,  as  one  knows  if  one  has  liyed  as 
long  as  I  haye,  is  often  a  Wili-o'-the- 
wisp.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  Yicaiy, 
at  your  being  taken  with  the  idea;  butt 
haye  enough  confidence  in  you  to  beliere 
that  you  will  not  giye  in  to  this  desire  for 
change." 

"  It  is  no  desire  for  change,"  said  Jesse, 
yery  slowly.  "I  haye  long  wished  for 
this  sort  of  work,  and  I  haye  spent  many 
hours  in  trying  to  qualify  myself  for  some 
such  employment" 

"That  is  what  all  young  men  think. 
My  dear  Vicary,  be  adyised,  do  not  throw 
away  certainty ;  do  not  oblige  me  to  think 
less  well  of  you." 

Mr.  KesteU's  tone  had  not  altered  in  the 
least;  if  he  were  pleading  with  Jesse, it 
was  certainly  not  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  for  his  words  seemed  yery  care- 
fully chosen  and  weighed.  Jesse,  on  the 
contrary,  haying  preyioudy  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  perfectly  calm,  was  fast  losing 
this  state  of  feeling ;  he  pudied  his  chair 
back  and  stood  up,  without  being  aware  of 
his  change  of  position,  so  much  was  his 
mind  excited. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Kestell,  yon  do 
not  understand,"  he  said,  with  deep 
earnestness.  '*!  do  yalue  year  good 
opinion,  perhaps  more  than  anything  eke; 
at  all  eyents,  more  than  the  opinion  of 
any  one  else.      Haye  I  not  given  yoa 
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proofs  of  it  again  and  again  1  You  have 
done  much,  very  much  for  me  and  Sjmee, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful ;  bat  now  I  am  a 
man,  I  haye  fought  out  many  a  battle 
alone,  and  at  such  times  I  have  had  no 
one  to  look  to  but  myself  and  God.  I 
don't  wish  to  boast,  but  only  to  say  that 
such  things  make  one  able  to  stand  alone. 
I  knew  that  from  the  time  I  first  went  to 
school  I  have  had  to  look  my  podtion  in 
the  face.  You  saved  me  from  a  terrible 
fate,  the  fate  of  a  workhouse  boy,  and  to 
my  dying  day  I  shall  remember  this.  And 
it  was  even  more  that  you  did  for  Symee. 
Thank  God,  she  is  now  fit  to  stand  alone ; 
and  here  she  has  learnt  nothing  but  good. 
Such  things  as  these  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  any  man  who  has  a  heart  or  a  spark  of 
gratitude  in  his  nature ;  but  ye^  in  spite  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Kestell,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
any  longer  responsible  to  man  for  my 
actions,  but  to  God.  He  has  most  un- 
expectedly opened  this  path  for  me;  if 
there  are  objections — ^and  every  position 
has  its  objections  —  yet  I  will  overcome 
them.  You  forget  that  it  has  also  mai^y 
advantages,  and  that  if  I  refuse  this  offer, 
I  may  never  in  all  my  life  get  such  another. 
If  it  were  only  for  my  own  ambition,  then, 
perhaps,  I  should  believe  I  was  mistaken ; 
but  it  is  for  Symee's  sake.  Good  as  you 
have  been  to  her,  yet  she  deserves  a  home 
of  her  own,  and  if  I  can  procure  it  for  her, 
she  shall  have  it." 

<<  Symee  will  never  wish  to  ruin  your 
prospects ;  I  believe  she  has  too  much  good 
sense  for  that." 

Mr.  Kestell's  voice  was  losing  its  gentle- 
ness ;  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  warmth 
in  it^  as  if  for  a  moment  he  were  off  his 
guard. 

<*  Symee  will  certainly  believe  in  my 
love  for  her.  She  will  not  oppose  my 
wishes,"  said  Jesse,  firmly.  He  saw  that 
nothing  would  now  turn  Mr.  Kestell,  and 
that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  change 
must  be  taken  on  his  own  shoulders. 
Jesse  was  prepared  to  do  this. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  was  silent. 
He  took  up  a  paper-cutter  and  put  it 
down  again  sharply.  At  last  he,  too,  rose 
from  his  chair. 

"Jesse,  whatever  rash  thing  you  may 
choose  to  doy  I  cannot  allow  your  sister 
to  ruin  her  prospects.  If  you  wish  to 
retain  my — my  good  opiniou,  you  must 
stay  where  you  are  now,  otherwise  you 
must  take  the  consequences  for  yourself. 
I  shall  also  insist  on  Symee  having  fair 
notice  and  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and 


I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  she  will  see 
the  foolishness  of  your  proposed  change." 
^  '*  You  cannot  part  us  against  our  will, 
sir,"  said  Jesse,  slowly,  whilst  the  hot 
blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks.  "If  I 
accept  this  post,  I  shall  ask  Symee  to  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  she  will  come." 

VI  think  I  can  judge  for  her,  and  I  trust 
Symee  will  be  guided  by  wise  counsels." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you  have 
done  for  her ;  but  I  am  her  brother,  her 
only  relation,  and  I  shall  study  her  happi- 
ness, even  if  she  is  too  gentle  and  too 
much  influenced  to  choose  for  herself." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Kestell's  turn  to  be 
annoyed. 

"Then  I  can  but  say  my  last  word, 
Yicary.  I  entirely  disapprove  of  your 
conduct,  and  I  refuse  my  consent  to  your 
giving  up  your  present  position,  or  to 
luring  away  your  sister  from  a  safe  home. 
If  you  insist,  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of 
both  of  you,  and  I  think  the  world  will 
judge  between  us ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
in  the  future  talk  any  nonsense  about 
gratitude." 

Never  had  Jesse  seen  his  benefactor 
look  as  he  now  did,  or  heard  him  speak 
in  such  a  stem  manner.  His  face  had 
changed — a  deadly  pallor  overspread  his 
features,  his  hands  shook  visibly. 

"  Is  that  your  last  word  1 "  said  Jesse, 
going  towards  the  door,  his  whole  spirit 
rebelling  against  the  injustice  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  nearly 
perfect 

"Yes;  but "  a  sudden  change  took 

place  in  Mr.  Kestell's  manner,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Gome,  Yicary,  don't  go  away  in  anger ; 
think  better  of  this,  and  leave  well  alone." 

Jesse  did  not  see  the  outstretched  hand, 
so  entirely  absorbed  was  he  in  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

"I  cannot,  sir;  in  this  case  I  must 
judge  for  myself,  and  I  deny  to  any  man 
the  right  of  judging  for  me." 

"  You  refuse  to  be  guided  1 " 

"  I  do ;  I  shall  accept  the  offer." 

"  For  yourself,  perhaps ;  but  Symee  will 
remain  here." 

"  Not  of  her  own  free  choice." 

"  Yes,  of  her  own  free  choica" 

Jesse  had  reached  the  door ;  his  anger, 
that  had  been  for  one  moment  modified, 
rose  again. 

"  I  must  ask  her  myself,  sir,  and  this 
question  shall  be  decided  between  us.  I 
can  allow  no  third  person  to  come  in." 

"  I  leave  you  both  free,  perfectly  free ; 
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bat  remember,  if  once  yoa  take  your  sister 
away,  from  that  day  my  doors  are  closed 
against  yon  both.  I  will  not  speak  of  in- 
gratitude, yonr  own  consciences  are  best 
able  to  jadge  your  conduct." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  accusation  which 
an  honest  man  jBnds  more  galling  to  bear 
than  that  of  ingratitade.  It  acted  so 
powerfully  with  Jesse  that,  without  an- 
other word,  he  left  the  room,  mechanically 
crossed  the  hall,  and  only  woke  up  to  the 
consciousness  of  where  he  was  when  he 
saw  his  sister  waiting  for  him  on  the 
bridge.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  well  aware 
of  the  drift  of  the  conyersation  Jesse  had 
been  having.  One  look  at  his  strangely- 
moyed  countenance  reyeaJed  much  more 
to  her,  and  when  he  said : 

''Gome,  Symee,  don't  let  us  discuss  any- 
thing yet;  let  us  get  into  a  quiet  place 
where  no  one  wfll  see  us,"  she  took  his 
arm  and  followed  in  silence. 

It  spoke  volumes  for  Jesse's  self-control 
that  he  imposed  on  himself  this  waiting 
time,  for  fear  of  saying  something  he 
would  regret. 


MONSTER  GUNS. 

The  word  monster  is  the  right  one  for 
the  big  guns  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  monsters  indeed — ^the  product  of  the 
highest  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill, 
applied  to  most  elaborate  and  perfect 
machinery,  the  result  being  an  instrument 
of  destruction  almost  as  formidable  to  those 
who  employ  it,  as  to  the  enemy  against 
whom  it  is  directed.  The  huge  creature  is 
of  enormous  cost  to  produce,  and  is  the 
trouble  and  despair  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  it  The  world  would  be  thankful  to 
be  weU  rid  of  it;  but  in  the  terrible  com- 
petition in  the  ways  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, the  monster  gun  asserts  itself  as  an 
inexorable  neceesi^.  As  long  as  we  and 
other  nations  have  monster  ironclads,  we 
and  they  must  go  on  building  guns  big 
enough  to  knock  holes  into  them.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  the  ironclad  may  be  rendered 
effete,  by  new  inventions  in  the  way  of 
projectiles  and  explodves,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  farther  necessity  for  the  monster 
gun.  But  till  such  a  consummation  is 
reached,  jLE  Britain  is  still  to  hold  the  seas, 
she  muirt^  have  Wg  guns,  and  plenty  of 
them.  Big  guns  not  only  for  the  great 
ironclads,  so  that  they  may  hold  their  own 
against  all  comen,  but  guns  as  big  and 


powerful  for  the  redoubts  and  batteries 
that  protect  our  naval  stations,  which  most 
otherwise  be  at  the  mercy  oi  an  enemy's 
monster  guns. 

Comparatively  happy  and  innocent  were 
the  days,  not  very  far  removed,  when  we 
could  stack  our  big  guns  in  rows  for  nse 
when  required,  an  occasional  coat  of  paint 
being  all  that  was  required  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  efficiency;  and  when  a  batch 
of  guns  could  be  turned  out  like  so  many 
loaves  of  bread  when  the  occasion  required. 
As  long  as  the  making  of  cannon  was  only 
an  affdr  of  casting  and  boring,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply. 
But  with  the  introduction  of  rifled  ord- 
nance, a  new  system  of  building  up  guns 
was  necessarily  adopted.  And,  enrionsly 
enough,  this  new  system  was  a  revendon 
to  methods  practised  in  the  very  inianey 
of  artillery. 

In  fact,  the  big  guns  of  an  early  period 
were  of  wrought  iron,  and  consisted  of  a 
central  core  formed  of  longitudinal  iron 
bars,  enveloped  by  hoops.  Such  was  the 
earliest  of  the  big  guns  on  record,  the 
great  cannon  of  Caen.  This  gun  was  made 
for  the  siege  of  St.  Sauveur,  a  fortress  ooea- 
pied  by  the  English  in  Normandy.  The 
Oastle  stood  among  the  rich  but  marshy 
plain  of  the  Gotentin,  prolific  in  beeves 
and  butter.  The  fort  was  then  deemed 
impregnable,  and  the  siege,  begun  in  1373, 
had  languished  for  more  than  a  year.  A 
blockade  had  been  attempted,  and  the 
Castle  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  bank 
supported  by  projecting  towers ;  but  the 
English  had  continually  broken  throogh 
the  investment^  sweeping  the  country  of 
its  cattle,  and  burning  the  faubourgs  of 
Bayeux  and  St  L6.  The  French  then  re- 
solved to  construct  new  engines  of  war, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  Oastle. 
They  had  cannon,  but  they  were  of  small 
calibre,  and  it  was  determined  to  create  a 
monster  gun. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  work  was 
begun  at  Caen.  The  most  renowned  can- 
noneers of  the  province  of  Normandy  were 
assembled,  together  with  the  most  skjlful 
iron-workers ;  and  there  was  a  great  iron 
industry  in  Normandy  in  those  days,  one 
Jean  Nicolle  de  Billy,  a  famous  smith,  who 
deserves  mention  as  the  earliest  oonstmetor 
of  great  guns,  being  charged  with  the  super- 
intendtoce  of  the  work.  Then  began  the 
forging  of  huge  bars,  which  were  welded 
together  about  a  circular  core,  and  bound 
by  rings  of  steel.  More  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  Iron  were  used  in  building  up 
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this  great  gan-barrel;  and  when  it  was 
finished  it  was  carefully  bound  round  with 
strong  cord,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in 
hides.  Evidently  the  cannoneers  had  not 
fall  confidence  in  the  big  gnn,  and  by 
these  precautions  sought  to  lessen  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  possible  ''burst  up." 
The  cannon  was  finished  in  a  month,  the 
smiths  working  in  relays  both  day  and 
nighty  as  well  as  three  other  cannons  of  a 
silver  calibre;  and  the  siege  train  com- 
prised also  twenty-five  cannons  of  copper, 
and  five  small  iron  ones  carrying  leaden 
bullets.  At  the  same  time  the  great  stone 
balls  for  the  big  gun  had  been  quarried 
and  prepared,  and  all  was  ready  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  newly-created  monster. 

At  the  first  discharge  of  the  big  gun  the 
walls  of  the  strong  fortress  began  to  crumble 
and  to  fall  about  the  ears  of  the  garrisoa 
In  a  few  days  the  place  was  found  to  be 
untenable,  and  the  garrison  demanded 
terms.  -They  were  allowed  to  depart,  and 
embark  for  England  with  bag  and  baggage. 
The  big  gun  h^  proved  itself  the  master, 
and  feudal  towers  and  mediaeval  strong- 
holds were  thenceforth  at  its  mercy.  But 
people  in  England  would  not  believe  in  the 
big  gun  j  and  the  Captain  of  the  garrison, 
one  Thomas  Katterton,  was  generally 
thought  to  have  betrayed  his  trust  for 
French  gold.  And  some  years  afterwards, 
being  publicly  accused  thereof,  the  matter 
was  decided  in  single  combat  between  him- 
self and  his  accuser,  when  Katterton  was 
slain,  a  result  which  was  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  poor  man's  guilt. 

The  Eoglish,  in  their  turn,  acquired 
the  art  of  making  big  guns,  and  Henry 
the  Fifth,  in  his  sieges  of  the  Norman 
strongholds,  made  use  of  great  cannon 
carrying  huge  balls  of  stone.  Some  of 
these  stone  balls  were  not  long  ago  to  be 
seen  adorning  the  court-yard  of  the  quaint 
old-fashioned  ''mairie"  of  Harfleur;  while 
traces  of  King  Henry's  batteries,  on  the 
heights  above,  are  still  to  be  met  with. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  hear 
of  a  *'  grosse  bombard,"  used  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  Siege  of  Oonstantinople,  all  in  one 
piece,  and  weighing  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds;  and  if  we  are  to  conclude 
that  this  was  a  cast-iron  gun,  it  is  a  much 
earlier  example  than  any  in  use  among  the 
Western  nations.  For,  of  the  same  period 
is  the  famous  Scottish  gun,  Mens  Meg, 
which  still  adorns  the  battlements  of  Edin- 
burgh Oastle — a  built-up  gun  of  bars  and 


rings,  after  the  model  of  the  cannon  of 
Caeui  and,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed. 


put  together  in  the  same  manner.  The 
story  of  Brawny  Kim  and  his  seven  sons, 
who  forged  the  huge  piece  for  the  siege  of 
the  stronghold  of  the  Douglas  —  Castle 
Thrave,  in  Galloway — ^may  have  a  some- 
what legendary  aspect;  but  that  some 
such  big  gun  was  forged  by  the  native 
smiths  for  their  King,  is  probable  enough; 
though  whether  Mens  Meg  be  she  is  an- 
other matter.  Meg  was  '*  crackit "  at  last 
in  firing  a  salute  for  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
the  old  Covenanting  times;  but  she  had 
lasted  well,  and  had  done  good  service,  if 
we  may  credit  her  record  of  having  been 
used  at  the  siege  of  Dumbarton,  1489,  and 
of  '^Norham's  castled  steep,"  1497  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  or  less  doubtftU 
Thrave,  in  or  about  1452. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1545  that  cast- 
iron  ordnance  came  in ;  but  its  advantages 
were  so  great  that  in  a  short  time  it  super- 
seded aU  other  kinds  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  held  its  ground  for  just  three  centuries. 
And  under  the  regime  of  cast-iron,  monster 
guns  were  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 
It  was  better  to  have  guns  that  could  be 
readOy  handled,  and  plenty  of  them,  than 
a  few  unmanageable  monsters.  Besides, 
there  is  a  limit,  very  easily  reached,  to  the 
size  of  iron  gun  castings.  As  for  ships' 
guns,  they  were  for  long  of  but  small  size, 
and  generally  cast  in  brass  or  bronze.  The 
guns  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  small ; 
but,  judging  by  such  specimens  as  have 
been  recovered,  beautiftdly  finished,  and, 
indeed,  as  far  as  excellence  of  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  the 
gun-founders  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In  the  great  wars  and  sieges  of  the  fol- 
lowing age^  iron  artillery  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  size  and  importance.  Yet  in 
1717,  we  find  that  Woolwich  Arsenal  had 
a  foundry  for  only  bronze  guns,  and  that 
heavy  iron  ordnance  was  provided  by  con- 
tractors. As  our  great  iron-works  increased 
and  developed,  cast  guns  could  be  turned 
out  wholesale,  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery resulted  in  increased  accuracy  of 
bore  and  adjustment.  Yet  there  was^no 
radical  change  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
guns,  and  a  cannon  that  would  throw  a 
solid  spherical  ball  of  sixty  pounds'  weight, 
with  an  effective  range  of  some  twelve 
hundred  yards,  was  regarded  with  com- 
plaisance as  the  most  powerful  arm  that 
could  be  devised  for  ships  or  forts.  The 
great  naval  battles  of  Nelson's  time  were 
fought  with  guns  of  nothing  like  that 
weight  of  metal :  a  thirty-two-pound  gun 
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beiogy  in  a  general  way,  the  heaviest 
ordnance  carried  on  board  Her  Majestj'e 
ehipe. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  the  rifled 
musket,  which  began  at  the  date  of  the 
Crimean  War,  rifled  cannon  became  a 
necessity  for  the. artilleryman.  Napoleon 
the  Third  rifled  his  gnns,  and  by  their  aid 
he  scored  the  victories  of  Masenta  and 
Solferino.  Armstrong  in  England,  and 
Erupp  in  Oeimany,  took  op  the  mann- 
factore  of  steel  and  rifled  guns,  and  the 
processes  of  making  great  guns  was  com- 
pletely revolutionised.  Not  that  this  change 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  monster 
guna  That  was  indirectly  due  to  improve- 
ments effected  in  explosive  projectiles,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  direct  shell- 
fire  into  naval  warfare.  Thus  in  the  first 
serious  naval  engagements  fought  after 
these  changes — in  the  American  Civil  War, 
that  is— it  was  found  that  an  armoured 
ship,  capable  of  throwing  off  an  enemy's 
shells,  held  an  ordinary  unprotected  ship- 
of'War  entirely  at  its  mercy.  And  thus 
the  result  of  a  few  isolated  combats  in 
American  waters  threw  the  great  naval 
Powers  almost  into  a  pania  From  that 
time  the  famed  wooden  walls  of  old 
England  were  no  more  to  be  heard  of,  and 
a  long  and  costly  competition  began,  in 
which  it  was  a  vital  necessity  for  England 
to  take  the  lead.  First,  we  must  have 
ironclads  strong  enough  to  resist  the  most 
powerful  guns  that  can  be  brought  against 
them ;  and  next,  we  must  have  still  more 
powerful  guns,  to  knock  holes  in  other 
people's  ironclads.  Thus  one  monster  be- 
gets another,  and  the  huge,  unwieldy  iron- 
clad must  be  armed  with  a  huge  gun, 
which  is  only  not  unwieldy  because  it  is 
moved  with  elaborate  and  ingenious 
machinery. 

Our  first  working  examples  of  a  really 
monster  gun  were  commenced  in  1878, 
when  a  forty  or  forty-three  ton  breechload- 
ing  gun  was  designed.  With  all  its  weight 
of  metal,  the  modem  monster  is  by  no 
means  of  the  *' mucklemouthed "  breed. 
The  calibre  of  the  forty-ton  gun  is  twelve 
inches  only,  but  it  carries  an  elongated 
shot  that  weighs  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds,  and  the  shot  is  driven  by  a  charge 
of  two  .hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  of 
powder.  Now,  this  twelve- inch  breech- 
loader, which  may  be  called  the  handy 
working  gun  of  the  British  navy,  costs 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  as 
delivered  from  the  great  works  of  Arm- 
strong and  Company  at  Elswick. 


Then  we  come  to  the  eighty-ton  gun  of 
sixteen  inches  caUbre — the  "W(ralwidi 
Infant,"  as  it  was  jocosely  called  on  its  first 
appearance — alas !  that  the  necessity  shoidd 
arise  for  a  bigger  baby  than  that  I  The 
'infant"  costs  ten  thousand  ponndBi  as 
turned  out  into  the  world  from  the  Boyal 
Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich.  She  is  fed 
with  a  nice  little  "  bonne  bouche  "  in  the 
way  of  a  cartridge  eighty  inches  long,  that 
is,  a  head  taller  than  the  tallest  of  onr 
Grenadiers.  Then  you  have  a  shot  five  feet 
lonp,  a  conical,  winged  projectile,  with  studs 
fitting  so  accurately  into  the  rifling  of  the 
gun,  that  if  you  could  set  that  gun  on  end, 
the  shot  would  gently  sbk  into  its  place— 
a  shot  that  weighs  some  eighteen  hundred 
pounds^  and  thus  itself  heavier  by  degrees 
than  one  of  the  monster  guns  of  old  times. 
The  bellow  of  the  << infant"  when  dis- 
charged is  like  an  earthquake  shock,  and 
the  great  bolt,  more  formidable  than  any 
fabled  bolt  of  yore,  goes  hurtling  through 
the  air  with  the  roar  of  an  express  train, 
and  with  sufficient  elevation  will  fly  for  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The 
powder  used  in  the  monster  gun  is  in  iteelf 
a  monstrous  kind  of  powder — not  in  grains 
like  ordinary  gunpowder,  but  in  flakeF,  as 
cocoa-powder,  in  knobs,  as  pebble-powder, 
or  in  little  cubes,  as  prismatic  powder. 
These  powders  burn  more  slowly  thui  the 
ordinary  charges,  and  tlius  exert  their  fall 
force  upon  the  projectile  during  its  passage 
along  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

The  latest  developement  of  the  monster 
is  the  one-hundred-and-ten-ton  gun,  which 
carries  a  proportionately  bigger  bolt,  with 
a  greater  charge  of  powder.  These  guus 
cannot  be  produced  in 'large  quantities,  it 
is  evident,  or  at  short  notice.  The  biggest 
of  them  take  a  period  of  two  years  to  com- 
plete. Enormous  as  their  strength  may 
be,  it  is  tried  to  the  utmost  by  the  immense 
charges  of  powder,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  huge  projectile.  After  firing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rounds  or  so,  th« 
lining  of  the  gun  is  so  far  injured  that  it 
requires  renewal  And  the  sL'ghtest  fault 
in  material  or  workmanship,  or  mistake  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  gun,  may  lead  to 
direful  consequences.  The  twelve -inch 
guns  of  the  "  Collingwood  "  and  "  Active 
blew  their  chases  away;  a  mishap  on  the 
'*  Thunderer "  involved  the  wrecking  of 
the  gun,  and  the  loss  of  valuable  Uv^ 
There  is  no  absolute  safety  to  be  had  m 
dealing  with  earthquakes  and  volcanoes; 
neither  is  there  in  handling  these  tornhle 
monsters. 
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Ab  to  tlie  efffect  of  the  fire  of  monster 
gnns  in  actual  warfare,  it  can  only  be 
gnessed  at.  The  old  sea-fights  were  terrible 
enoagh,  with  the  roar  of  gnns,  the  rattle  of 
masketry,  the  dashing  and  splinteriDg  of 
timbers,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
d3ring.  But  a  fight  between  ironclads, 
armed  with  their  monster  gems,  would  be 
something  almost  too  terrible  for  the 
imagination  to  grasp.  Surely  nothing  that 
can  be  constructed  with  steel  or  iron  could 
withstand  the  impact  of  that  huge  bolt — a 
ton  or  more  in  weight  flying  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  minute,  and  striking  fairly 
on  a  yessel's  side.  The  first  successfcd 
shot  would  decide  -the  contest,  and  the 
great  iron  ship,  with  ftll  its  complicated 
mechanism,  paralysed  by  the  shock,  would 
fioat  a  helpless  wreck  upon  the  waves< 

It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  and  much  to 
be  hoped,  that  this  battle  of  monster  guns 
may  never  be  fought  The  art  of  torpedo 
warfare  may  some  day  become  so  highly 
developed  that  ironclads  will  be  pronounced 
BO  many  useless  death-traps,  and  the 
armoured  ship  may  become  extinct  in  its 
turn,  like  the  armour-clad  warrior.  But 
we  are  a  long  way  from  such  a  result  at 
present.  We  must  still  go  on  making 
monster  guns^  and  we  must  not  rest 
satisfied  till  not  only  our  navy  is  supplied 
with  the  best  and  the  biggest,  but  also 
every  vulnerable  point  about  our  dock- 
yards and  great  commercial  ports. 

In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  big 
guns,  England  has  its  advantages  in  the 
^kill  and  enterprise  of  those  who  conduct 
its  great  steel  works.  Sheffield  casts  the 
ingots  of  steel  from  which  are  forged  the 
monster  guns,  and  supplies  alike  the  Boyal 
Gun  Factory,  and  the  private  makers  of 
ordnance.  But  Krupp  of  Essen  is  a  for- 
midable rival.  Erupp  can  cast  an  ingot  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  in  weight,  and  the 
monster  -guns  furnished  by  him  to  foreign 
Powers  are  in  no  way  interior  to  those  of 
our  great  makers.  France,  too,  has  her 
Schneider  at  Le  Greusot,  where  a  steel 
ingot  of  one  hundred  tons  has  been  cast 
successfully,  and  where  monster  guns  of  a 
very  formidable  character  are  turned  out. 

England  and  America  are  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  in  new  inventions.  And 
among  the  latest  of  these  is  the  wire  gun 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Longridge;  the  gun  being 
built  up  of  successive  cofls  of  a  thin  steel 
ribbon,  the  whole  forming  a  homogeneous 
mass,  in  whiph  the  outer,  as  well  as  the 
ioner  portions,  bear  their  appropriate  share 
in  the  strain  upon  the  gun  from  tho  ex- 


plosive gases  liberated  when  the  charge  is 
fired.  In  this  way  we  should  have  a  most 
welcome  decrease  in  the  weight  of  our 
guns  with  the  same  ballistic  power.  The 
ribbon  or  wire  gun  seems  to  withstand 
the  lateral  pressure  admirably ;  the  chief 
doubt  is  as  to  whether  it  wUl  stand  the 
longitudinal  strain  which  is  so  trying  for 
guns  built  up  of  coils. 

Another,  and  American,  invention  deals 
with  the  explosive  power  of  dynamite,  and 
undertakes  to  hurl  a  shell,  containing  five 
hundred  pounds  of  that  terrible  explosive, 
to  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  when  it 
explodes  on  striking,  and  deals  destruction 
on  everything  witlmi  a  given  radius  of  the 
explosion.  The  use  of  dynamite  shells  has 
often  been  suggested,  but,  happily,  they 
are  impracticable  for  ordinary  guns,  as  the 
shock  of  the  discharge  would  explode  the 
dynamite,  and  the  engineer  would  pro- 
bably be  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  But 
our  inventor  has  devised  a  pneumatic  tube 
— a  big  air-gun,  in  fact — from  which  the 
shell  is  expelled,  like  a  pea  from  a  pea- 
shooter, without  any  dangerous  initial 
shock.  The  American  Government  has, 
it  appears,  already  fitted  up  a  vessel  with 
the  necessary  machinery  and  the  pneumatic 
tube  which  is  to  put  the  new  invention  to 
the  test. 

But  one  would  think  that,  before  long, 
a  general  understanding  would  be  arrived 
at,  among  civilised  nations,  to  limit  in 
some  way  the  resort  to  such  means  of 
wholesale  destruction. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  COMPOSITION. 

It  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  Public 
Schools  that  they  teach  no  EnglisL 
French,  German,  mathematics,  if  you 
please  j  Grecian  history,  Grecian  literature, 
Greek  language  and  composition;  Latin 
language,  literature,  history,  composition 
— ^yes ;  but  English — no,  never.  England 
has  no  literature  or  history  worth  reading, 
no  classics  worth  studying — none,  at  least, 
in  comparison  with  other  countries;  and 
an  ounce  of  the  foreign  is  worth  a  ton  of 
the  homespun. 

To  be  sure,  Macaulay  has  left  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  man  can  ever  hope  to  do 
anything  great  except  in  his  own  language, 
the  language  of  his  childhood  and  youth : 
*'  No  noble  work  of  imagination,  as  far  as 
we  recollect,  was  ever  composed  by  any 
man  except  in  a  dialect  which  he  had  learned 
without  remembering  how  or  when,  and 
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lirhich  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease 
befoie  he  had  ever  analysed  its  stnictnre." 
But  Macaulay  did  not  frnow  much  about 
these  things.  At  all  events,  we  have  ad- 
vanced greatly  since  his  time,  and  there- 
fore dead  and  foreign  languages  are  taught 
In  England;  butnotEn^h. 

The  Civil  Service  OommissionerSi  and 
others  in  oharee  of  public  examinations, 
have  recognised  and  responded  to  this 
tendency,  by  cutting  down  the  marks 
obtainable  in  Engmh,  until  now  the 
obnoxious  subject  is  practically  boycotted 
at  all  competitive  tests. 

^'Abeunt  studia  in  mores/'  and  that 
negatively  as  well  as  positively ;  and  the 
ideas  entertained  on  English  matters, 
literary  and  historicali  and  the  excur- 
sions made  in  English  composition  by  the 
scholars  of  our  public  schools  are  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  The  writer  has  had, 
for  the  last  six  years,  to  deal  with  young 
gentlemen  straight  from  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Itugby,  Westminster,  Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough,  Charter  House — in  fact, 
from  nearly  all  our  public  schools — ^and  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  performances  of  those 
young  gentlemen  in  Gleography,  Eng- 
lish History,  and  Composition,  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  unparalleled  —  unapproachable 
by  any  other  civilised  nation,  and  are,  in 
fact,  '*  facile  princeps"  in  the  department 
of  the  unique. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  gentle- 
men placed  Mount  Everest,  Leghorn,  and 
Lake  Chad  in  Scotland;  Timbuctoo  and 
Elsinore  in  the  United  States;  Buenos 
Ayres  in  Burmah;  Bagdad  in  Africa; 
Salt  Lake  City  in  Palestine ;  Lausanne  in 
Spain;  Fiume  and  Jena  in  China;  and 
Benares  in  Ireland.  By  others  we  have 
been  told  that  Waterloo  was  one  of  Marl- 
boroi^h's  victories,  and  that  Oudenarde 
was  one  of  Wellington's;  that  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender, 
was  King  of  France  in  1828;  that 
Griencoe  was  a  Scotchman,  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  two  hun- 
dred plays,  and  that  one  of  his  best  was 
"The  Canterbury  Tales;"  that  Sir  PhiUp 
Sidney  defended  Acre  in  1799,  that 
Thomas  Moore  was  beheaded  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  Luther  was  a  Pope,  and 
that  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  man  who  was 
concerned  in  the  Aylesbury  election  law- 
suit in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  "  Is  Addison 
alive  now  1 "  asked  one  of  these  scholars 
once.      <<Dean  Swift,"  said  another,  "I 


don't  understand ;  who  was  he  t  Was  his 
Christian  name  Dean,  or  how  V 

Our  main  purpose  at  present,  however, 
is  to  set  f orUi  some  gems  of  authoiship, 
curiosities  of  composition,  from  the  pens 
of  these  budding  Burkes  and  javenile 
Macaulays,  as  displayed  in  Essays,  or 
in  papers  written  in  answer  to  Ibglish 
History  questions.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  some  of  these  are  jokes  or  forgeries. 
They  are  not  They  are  warranted  to  be 
genuine  ''ipsissima  verba"  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  copied  down  from  the  original, 
along  with,  the  name,  date,  and  oocasion— 
the  latter  *'not  for  publication."  But, 
surely  no  warrant  is  necessary,  for  these 
grammatical  forms  and  idioms  cannot  be 
coined  at  will,  and  are  incapable  of  imita- 
tion. As  >ith  the  broken  English  of  a 
foreigner,  it  is  easy  to  detect  that  which 
is  genuine  and  spontaneous  from  that 
which  is  manufactured  for  a  purpose. 
There  is  a  ring  of  artless  error  and  as- 
adulterated  blundering  about  the  true 
metal  which  no  specious  counterfeit  can 
produca  But  let  the  extracts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  following  are  taken 
from  Essays :  * 

"James  Watt  was  at  first  a  wretched 
man;  but  he  made  great  discoveries  in 
steam,  and  at  last  pulled  himself  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  of  life." 

''Music  soothes  the  savage  breast,  some 
men  say,  and  so  it  did  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Solomon." 

"About  this  time  a  Turk  came  to 
London,  and  set  up  a  coffee  shop  at 
which  beverage  he  had  received  a  re- 
putation from  his  Mahometan  friends  at 
making  it." 

"  An  overloaded  donkey  or  horse  which 
is  doing  its  best  to  do  its  utmost." 

"  In  condusion  a  linguist,  in  these  days 
of  electricity  and  steam,  can  always  bring 
his  languages  into  use,  wether  at  ezanii- 
nations  or  in  Society." 

The  following  contain  some  valuable 
information : 

<<  The  Armada  was  to  take  the  Duke  of 
Panama  and  his  troops  from  the  coast  of 
France  and  to  land  them  in  Enghind." 

"  Elizabeth's  reign  lasted  from  fifteen 
fifty-three  to  seventeen  hundred  and  twa 

''  The  horse,  whose  origin  was  found  to 
be  in  Arabia  and  AustraUa,  is  our  chief 
domestic  animal" 

"  Also  we  may  call  the  dog  a  domestic 


♦  The  punctuation  and  spelling  of  the  ori^»l 
are  preserved. 
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animal  although  in  this  country  we  get  no 
nae  ont  of  him.'' 

"  Of  course  if  we  do  as  to  our  capabilities 
beatings  will  not  make  us  do  more." 

**  The  person  who  says  this  ["  de  mortuis 
nil,"  etc.]  would  not  think  of  saving  it  if 
he  were  aliva  ...  It  is  also  very  bad 
form  and  shows  the  worst  form  of  ill- 
nature,  because  for  one  great  and  impor- 
tant reason  is  that  the  dead  person  leaves 
friends  and  relatives  behind  them.  .  .  . 
As  a  saying  says — ^One  should  do  unto 
all  men  as  they  would  they  do  unto  us.' " 

Talk  about  Irish  bulls,  what  Hibernian- 
isms  can  surpass  some  of  the  following  9 

"The  Temperance  Society  have  more 
or  less  started  coffee-houses  and  reading 
rooms,  etc.,  to  amuse  the  working  people. 
...  No  man  ought  to  be  made  to  join 
these  societies  unless  he  offers  first." 

"Ji  you  go  to  the  theatre  constantly 
you  get  to  like  it  so  much  that  you  become 
dissatisfied  if  you  do  not  go  there  often." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  some  kind  of  public 
press  people  would  be  ignorant  of  many 
subjects,  and  the  most  of  knowledge  would 
only  be  confined  to  those  who  know  it 
.  .  .  But  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
abolish  the  free  press  is  not  true." 

"Then  in  autumn  in  the  country  all 
out-door  pleasures  still  continue  till  the 
very  last  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  in 
a  town  unless  one  walks  some  miles  out 
of  it." 

"  Pets  are  sometimes  made  of  horses." 

The  following  excerpts  are  difficult  to 
be  classified,  but  they  are  choice : 

"Of  course  of  the  two  classes  the  do- 
mestic animals  are  the.  most  profitable  for 
one  reason  and  the  chief  one,  because  they 
are  used  for  food,  and  another  for  their 
skin." 

"It  has  sometimes  been  heard  of  that 
from  a  mere  jest  on  a  young  person,  it  has 
led  to  all  kmds  of  effects,  and  frighten 
them  for  life.  ...  It  has  often  been  heard 
of  a  person  being  frightened  to  ask  another 
for  anything  are  even  frightened  to  speak." 

The  following  essay  on  the  "  Credibility 
of  Ghosts  and  Apparitions"  is  too  perfect 
and  harmonious  to  distort  by  quotation; 
it  must  be  given  entire. 

"  Once  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to 
believe  in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  but 
lately  it  has  been  greatly  dropped.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  there 
is  an  existence  of  ghosts  because  it  is  mere 
imagmation.  Perhaps  there  are  a  few 
persons  who  stiU  believe  in  them,  but  no 
sensible  person  can.    Perhaps  the  cause  of 


belief  in  apparitions  may  be  from  imagina- 
tion. A  person  sees  a  shadow,  which  may 
look  uncommonly  like  a  figure  of  some 
being,  he  immediately  goes  away  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  ghost  Another  reason, 
we  can  imagine  is,  after  having  read  about 
dreadful  stories,  haunted  houses,  and  many 
other  things,  one  is  apt  to  imagine  them  to 
be  true,  and  quite. forget  the  true  idea. 
From  a  mere  practical  joke,  by  putting  a 
sheet,  or  anything  white,  on  a  pole  and 
after  the  shape  of  an  imaginary  ghost  at 
night  may  lead  many  to  believe  it  is  a 
ghost  There  is  a  story  told  of  Luther 
wUle  working  in  his  study  he  perceived 
something  of  a  light  shade  on  the  wall, 
he  immediately  took  up  the  ink  pot  and 
threw  it  at  the  apparition.  This  took 
place  in  the  castle  of  Warburg  where  the 
mark  can  still  be  seen  in  the  wall.  Such 
stories  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ghofits  is 
something  like  believing  in  superstitions, 
although  many  a  sensible  person  firmly 
belief  in  superstitions  but  not  in  ghosts. 
Many  of  these  superstitions  are  of  ancient 
origin  and  therefore  there  b  perhaps 
more  reason  for  them  being  truer.  As 
we  have  said  before  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  ghosts  is  mere  imagination  for 
it  could  be  nothing  else.  If  we  only 
wished  we  could  imagine  anything  almost 
we  could  like.  We  see  how  imagination 
leads  some  people  astray;  from  constant 
imagination  they  forget  reality,  and  the 
original  is  quite  lost  sight  of.  Often  the 
cause  of  the  credibility  of  the  esdstence  of 
ghosto  may  be  from  being  frightened  when 
young  over  which  they  have  not  recovered. 
It  is  a  senseless  thing  to  do,  it  not  only 
leads  the  person  to  be  frightened  after- 
wards but  also  it  may  have  ite  present 
effects." 

The  following  items  are  from  papers  on 
English  History,  and  should  be  weighed, 
considered,  chewed,  and  digested : 

"Alfred  the  Great  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce time,  which  he  did  by  means  of 
candles." 

"Soger  Bacon  by  means  of  his  custom 
of  writing  books  became  very  poor." 

"  The  Pope  wished  him  (Roger  Bacon) 
to  write,  but  paper  and  pencils  were  so 
dear  that  he  could  not  do  so  till  some  time 
after  when  he  wrote  a  book  called  '  Opus 
Majtts.' " 

"  Van  Tromp  swept  the  Channel  with  a 
brougham  at  lus  mast  head." 

"Newton  invented  the  fluxions  of 
Ught" 
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''Marlborough  is  first  heard  of  at  the 
battle  of  Tureime."* 

"  Oranmer  was  a  weak-minded  man  and 
went  to  the  ateak  recanting." 

''Eliot  was  one  of  the  best  eloqnists 
in  England." 

"  The  olexgy  clung  to  the  King  because 
they  were  a&nid  of  the  Lollards,  and  the 
Kbg  turned  merchant  and  made  yast  sums 
of  money." 

"  William  I  was  very  strong  and  had  a 
savage  countenance  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  tampered  with." 

"  The  Friars  were  instituted  by  leUgious 
fanatics  who  did  not  like  monks  who  only 
drank  wine  and  eat." 

"  Lottery  loans  were  loans  borrowed  and 
repaid  at  very  low  interest  Bat  some  of 
the  money  which  was  borrowed  Grovem- 
ment  in  repaying  it — ^the  people  who  put 
it  were  chosen  by  lot  and  had  it  paid  back 
at  a  very  high  interest" 

"  The  friars  were  divided  into  sections — 
white,  black,  and  grey.  They  went  round 
the  country  preaching  and  curing  diseases. 
They  also  spoke  on  sanityt  and  cleanli- 
ness." 

"Newton  invented  the  Liws  of  gravita- 
tion and  the  motions  of  the  planets." 

We  pause-— not  for  want  of  material, 
but  for  want  of  space.  The  above  ex- 
tracts would  have  interested  Macaulay — 
MlEicauIay,  whose  proverbid  "schoolboy" 
had  all  knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
was  equaUy  conversant  with  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  English,  European,  and 
general  history  and  literature,  geography, 
and  mathematics. 

When  the  young  gentlemen  who  are 
responsible  for  the  above  sentences — and 
whose  ages  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
three — enter  their  respective  professions, 
and  put  their  legs  under  the  aristocratic 
mahogany  of  Belgravia,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  part  they  will  take 
in  the  after-dinner  conversations.  An 
officer  irom  Bombay  perhaps  is  present, 
and  the  conversation  turns  on  Assaye  and 
its  battle ;  or  a  barrister  is  there  who  is  an 
ardent  angler,-  and  Walton  is  spoken  of; 
or  a  friend  of  the  host's  has  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  is  about  to  start 
for  South  America,  and  the  discourse  turns 
on  Buenos  Ayres;  or  "  Charles  the  First " 
is  about  to  be  performed  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  that  subject  becomes  matter  of  dis- 
cussion.     How    the     youDg     Harrovian, 

*  It  is  conjectured  that  this  refers  to  bis  havinir 
"  served  tinder  "  Turenne 
t  Query—"  Sanitary  matters." 


Bugbeian,  or  Etonian  will  £bJ1  a-thmking! 
How  he  will  wonder  whether  Assaye  was 
won  by  Clive  or  Warren  Hastings;  whetiier 
Walton  was  a  barrister,  or  a  profesaionil 
fisherman  who  kept  a  punt  on  the  Thsmes; 
whether  "Charles  the  First"  was  written 
by  Shakespeare  or  by  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors; whether  Buenos  Ayres  is  two 
towns  or  one,  and  whether^it  is  anywhere 
near  Buda-Pesth !  Verily  these  things— 
if  he  be  a  thinking  man — ^will  be  to  hhn  a 
sore  puzde  and  a  torment.  Happy  for 
him  if  he  be  blest  with  suters,  for  they  will 
be  able  to  set  him  right. 


THE  STOET  OF  ALICE  LYNTON. 

A  COMPLBTE  STOBT. 
CHAFTEB  I. 

'<  No,  Eeziah,  it  is  not  the  least  nae 
talking  about  it.  She  must  come  here. 
There's  no  help  for  it." 

<<Then,  what's  the  gopd  o'  grumblin'at 
it  t ''  demanded  Keziah,  with  a  barely  re- 
pressed air  of  fury  and  indignation. 

'<  No  good,"  I  admitted  with  a  dgb,  as 
I  glanced  round  my  dainty  little  drawing- 
room,  and  thought  how  recklessly  the 
expected  visitor  would  probably  treat  all 
my  pet  bits  of  furniture,  my  rare  china, 
my  numerous  nicknacks  tha^  i:;  had  u&en 
me  nearly  forty  years  to  colUcr. 

<<  Then  I  wudn't  do  it, '  declared  my 
elderly  handmaiden,  with  a  terrible  sDort, 
that  filled  me  with  fear,  and  added  to  my 
perplexities,  for  I  stood  rather  in  awe  of 
my  grim-looking  servant;  and,  as  she  had 
lived  with  me  for  twenty  years  and  more, 
and  knew  my  ways  thoroughly,  I  was 
afraid  of  losing  her,  and  having  to  supply 
her  place  with  a  youthful  piece  of  imper- 
tinence, in  pink  cotton  and  lilac  ribboiui) 
who  would  turn  the  house  topsy-tnrry, 
and  send  me  into  a  fever  with  her  flight 
ways. 

"  No,"  she  went  on,  fixing  me  with  her 
aharp  little  black  eyes,  '*  if  Master  Jack's 
wife's  got  to  come  here,  and  there  ain't  no 
cure  for  it^  why,  let  her  come,  and  don't 
you  bother  yerself  about  it  <  What  oan'c 
be  cured  must  be  endured,'  ye  know." 

"Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  I  began; 
but  I  was  talking  to  the  chairs,  and  the 
tables,  and  the  nicknacks.  Keziah  had 
vanished ;  I  was  left  alone  in  my  glo7> 
and  with  my  perplexities, 

I  tried  to  amuse  myself  by  settling  aome 
of  the  spring  blooms  floating  about  in  the 
big  family  punch-bowl,  in  vases,  and  jan; 
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bat  I  did  not  take  the  same  interest  as 
naaal  in  my  occupation,  and  I  found  my- 
self sighing  irritably,  every  now  and  then. 

The  fact  was,  my  nephew  —  my.  only 
nephew,  and  the-  apple  of  my  eye — ^had 
written,  some  weeks  before,  to  ask  me  to 
receive  his  wife,  whose  health  he  said  had 
suffered  from  the  rigours  of  the  Oanadian 
winters,  into  my  house,  until  his  regiment, 
which  was  expecting  orders  daOy,  should 
arrive  in  England,  and  he  be  able  to  give 
her  a  home  of  her  own. 

Of  coarse  I  wrote  back  at  once,  and  said 
"Yes."  I  had  never  refased  Jack  any- 
thing in  his  life,  and  I  was  not  going  to 
begin  now,  when  he  was  in  such  a  fidget 
about  his  dear  Alice's  health.  Neverthe- 
less, I  was  not  very  well  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  receiving  a  fashionable  young 
woman  into  my  house,  who  would  pro- 
bably laugh  at  my  ways,  and  ridicule  my 
old-maidish  habits.  For  an  old  maid  I 
was,  of  fiftiy.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  it. 
Indeed,  why  should  I ) 

Still,  though  no  one  ever  asked  me  to 
change  my  state  of  single  blessedness  for 
one  of  double  misery,  and  though  I  there- 
fore had  no  chick  or  child  of  my  own,  I 
had  brought  up  my  only  sister's  boy.  Jack 
Lynton,  and  loved  him  just  as  well  as 
though  he  was  my  own,  which  is  saying  a 
^ood  deal ;  yet  I  know  no  one  could  have 
been  more  to  me  than  dear  Jack.  When  he 
grew  up,  I  gave  him  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  he  chose  the  army.  He  had 
plenty  of  money,  so  I  made  no  objections ; 
and  it  was  all  very  well  while  the  regiment 
remained  in  England,  but  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Canada  I  thought  my  heart 
most  break.  However,  it  did  not  Hearts 
are  made  of  stem  stuff  nowadays,  and  it 
takes  a  marvellous  lot  to  damage  them. 
I  continued  to  live  and  thrive,  and  even 
sustained  the  shock  of  the  announcement 
of  his  approaching  marriage,  six  months 
later,  with  a  certain  amount  of  equanimity. 
Of  course  he  asked  my  consent  to  it,  and 
equally  of  course  I  gave  it,  for  where 
would  have  been  the  use  of  withholding 
it  1  He  was  of  age,  and  his  own  master  in 
every  way,  and  he  could  do  as  he  liked ; 
and  he  did.  He  married  this  French- 
Canadian,  and  declared  himself  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world. 

I  was  mildly  jealous,  and  almost  hated 
the  mere  thought  of  her.  I  had  had  the 
monopoly  of  darning  his  socks  and  putting 
battens  on  his  shirts  all  his  life,  and  I 
ardently  desired  to  retain  it  No  giddy 
girl  could  or  would  knit  him  such  blue  and 


red  silk  socks  as  I  manufactured  for  him, 
or  turn  out  such  fauMess  shirts,  for  I 
never  let  him  don  one  unless  manufactured 
by  my  hands,  and  I  sent  a  parcel  out  to 
him  regularly  twice  a  year,  which  he  duly 
acknowledged  with  gratefU  thanks. 

He  sent  me  half-a-dozen  different  photos 
of  his  wife.  He  was  evidently  proud  of 
her,  and  she  was  pretty,  undeniably  and 
uncommonly  pretty.  Only  gating  at  her 
fair  pictured  face  with  eyes  sharpened  by 
love,  I  thought  it  a  trifle  insincere-look- 
ing, and  that  the  heavy-lidded,  languid 
eyes  could  hide  more  than  they  revealed. 

Still,  she  was  a  lady,  though  absolutely 
penniless,  this  Alice  du  Ptj6;  and  I 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  not  made  one 
of  those  terrible  m^sallianoes  that  young 
men  perpetrate  with  such  utter  disregard 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  friends; 
and  I  considered  myself  bound  to  receive 
her  in  my  house,  give  her  a  home,  and  play 
the  part  of  mother  to  her,  until  her  hus- 
band arrived  to  look  after  her,  and  take 
the  rather  unwelcome  responsibilities  off 
my  shouldera  I  did  not  feel  altogether 
happy  or  comfortable  as  I  sat  there  ar- 
ranging my  daffodils  and  violets,  and  trying 
to  make  the  sprays  of  hyacinth  look  as 
little  pokerish  as  possible. 

She  was  evidently,  from  the  style  of  her 
dress,  one  of  those  women  who  keep  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  fashions,  and  always 
have  the  last  new  thing,  whereas  I  consider 
it  better  and  more  economical  for  a  woman 
to  get  a  thorough  good  dress,  once  in  three 
years,  and  make  it  do,  with  the  help  of 
two  or  three  every-day  ones.  Moreover,  I 
liked  to  have  forty  winks  after  dinner  un- 
disturbed, was  fond  of  a  game  of  cribbage 
with  my  neighbour.  Lawyer  Smiles,  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  liked  a  cut  out  of  a  plain 
joint,  detested  made  dishes,  and  kickshaws, 
and  adored  Fido,  my  little  King  Charles 
spaniel,  who  was,  I  must  admit,  rather 
fat — so  fat,  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
tefU  which  was  his  head  and  which  his  tail, 
for  he  resembled  an  animated  ball  of  long  . 
hair. 

Now,  the  coming  of  Alice  Lynton  might 
upset  and  disturb  all  my  ways  and  habits ; 
and,  when  one  is  fifty,  one  objects  strongly 
to  being  disturbed.  The  greater  part  of 
those  fifty  years  I  had  spent  alone,  and 
certain  things  occurred  at  certain  hours  in 
my  establishment  with  clockwork-like  regu- 
larity. I  felt  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing  if 
new  habits  and  new  ways  were  introduced. 

However,  I  need  not  have  troubled  my- 
self. 
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When  my  nieoa-in-lAW  appeared  she  fell 
into  all  my  ways  with  lamb-like  doeility — 
a  docility  which  astoniahed  me,  for  she 
hardly  looked  one  of  the  meek  sort.  There 
was  a  lurking  gleam  in  the  splendid  brown 
eyes,  a  haughty  curl  about  the  faultless 
mouth,  a  dictation  about  the  nostrils  that 
told  of  fiery  temper.  She  was  much  more 
beautiful  than  her  photograph  had  led  me 
to  suppose.  Her  skin  was  just  the  most 
loyely  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  like  the 
petal  of  a  white  flower,  dear,  and  exquisitely 
delicate,  without  a  tinge  of  colour,  save  in 
the  lips  —  they  were  brilliant  vermilion. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  dull  gold  colour,  several 
shades  lighter  than  her  brows ;  while  her 
lashes  were  intensely  black,  and  made  the 

fselle-like  eyes  look  darker  and  deeper, 
did  not  wonder  at  Jack's  infatuation 
after  seemg  her.  It  was  a  dangerously 
alluring  face— one  a  man  could  hardly  look 
on  and  not  love. 

She  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
happy.  I  thought  at  first  she  was  anxious 
about  her  health;  but  after  she  had  been 
with  me  for  some  weeks,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  a  secret,  and  was 
suffering  in  consequence.  I  tried  to  win 
her  confidence,  but  fiuled  utterly.  That 
proud,  shy,  self-tormenting  nature  could 
not  readily  turn  to  a  stranger  for  help  in 
its  sore  need.  She  stood  alone,  and  fought 
her  terrible  battle  against  self  and  unholy 
longings  alone.  Afterwards  I  knew,  and 
understood,  and  felt  some  pity  in  the 
midst  of  idl  my  condemnation.  Then  it 
was  a  mystery  to  me,  an  enigma  I  could 
not  solve.  Ajb  the  days  wore  on^  and  it 
grew  near  the  time  for  Jack's  arrival,  she 
grew  more  restless,  and  queer,  and  from 
one  or  two  things  I  gathered,  with  a  strange 
sense  of  indignation  and  pain,  that  she 
dreaded  his  coming. 

"WhyT' 

That  was  what  I  asked  myself  twenty 
times  a  day.  Why  should  she  dread  the 
coming  of  the  husband  she  had  married 
apparently  for  level  True,  Jack  had 
eight  hundred  a  year;  but  then  he  was 
such  a  handsome,  debonair  fellow,  I  could 
not  believe  any  woman  would  marry  him 
for  his  money.  He  was  just  one  of  those 
men  women  go  mad  about — ^who  hold  a 
mysterious,  irresistiUe  charm  for  the  other 
sex. 

She  must  love  him.  Therefore,  why 
fear  his  coming)  I  tried  not  to  think 
about  it  I  busied  myself  in  preparing 
his  room,  and  knitting  a  dozen  pidrs  of 
new  socks  for  him,  leaving  his  wife  pretty 


well  to  her  own  devices.  She  hadn't 
many  friends.  Now  and  then  one  or  two 
called.  Her  most  frequent  visitors  were  a 
Major  Denzil  and  his  wife,  though  they 
were  so  much  alike  they  might  easily  have 
been  taken  for  brother  and  sister. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  did  not  like  this 
dashing  Major.  There  was  something 
false  to  me  in  his  cold,  brilliant  smile,  his 
artificial  manner,  and  coxcombish  way, 
and  I  took  to  not  appearing  when  they 
were  present,  my  absence  not  seeming  to 
be  noticed  by  the  young  trio.  Occasionally 
Alice  spent  the  day  with  the  Denzilsi  and 
generally  came  back  with  an  unusual  flash 
on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  an  unwonted 
animation  in  her  manner ;  and  I  knew  the 
Major  rowed  her  about  a  good  deal  in  his 
skiff,  for  my  garden  stretched  to  the  river- 
side, and  more  than  once,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  him  leisurely  pullmg  her  to 
the  landing-place.  I  say  astomshment, 
because  on  each  and  every  one  of  these 
occasions  I  had  fancied  she  was  lying  down 
in  her  room,  resting  after  some  fatigue; 
and  I  began  to  wish  Jack  would  oome, 
for  I  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  responribiHty 
I  had  accepted,  and  was  anxious  to  resign 
it.  For  what  could  I  do?  Though  I 
disliked  the  Denzils,  I  could  not  forbid  her 
intercourse  with  them,  and  my  hints  she 
only  smiled  at  with  cool  and  superb 
impertinence. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"What  is  the  newsl"  she  asked, 
languidly,  one  sultry  August  momingi  as 
she  sat  toying  with  her  cup,  her  eyes, 
though,  fixed  on  the  letter  the  postman  had 
just  brought  me,  and  which  she  knew  was 
from  Jack,  for  she  had  glanced  eagerly 
at  the  writing  as  Eeziah  handed  it  to  me. 
<^  When  does  he  return  1 " 

"  Very  soon,"  I  replied,  joyfully. 

"  When  ? "  she  reiterated,  in  monotonoQi 
tones. 

"He  doesn't  say  which  day  he  will 
arrive,  so  that  he  may  not  disappoint 
us;  but  it  will  be  very  soon,"  I  replied, 
gUmcing  at  her ;  and  I  was  amased  to  see 
that  she  was  fearfully  pale,  and  that  in  the 
large  eyes  was  a  hunted,  agonised  ex- 
pression—one  which  I  had  seen  there 
before,  only  not  so  plainly. 

"What's  the  matter  1"  I  asked,  con- 
cernedly.   "  Don't  you  fed  well t" 

"  The  old  pain  here,"  she  repUed,  ]»m 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  while  she  tned  to 
force  her  pale  Ups  to  smile. 
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'<Yoa  mtiat  see  Garzon  again,"  I  re- 
marked 

"  He  does  me  no  good'' 

"  Jack  will  take  yoa  to  a  specialist." 

''Jack)"  she  repeated,  in  a  dazed  kind 
of  waj,  as  though  not  understanding. 

"  Ye«.  If  he  comes  to-night,  I  shall 
advise  him  to  take  you  to-morrow  or  next 
day.'' 

" If  he  comes  tonight  1 "  she  repeated 
again,  as  though  aghast  '*Do  you  think 
he  will  come  to-night,  Aunt  Jane  1 " 

"  He  may/'  I  replied,  staring  at  her  in 
astonishment^  for  she  was  shivering  as  if 
ague-stricken.  <*  I  shall  be  glad,  Alice,  if 
he  does  come,"  I  went  on,  gravely, ''  for  I 
am  anxious  about  you  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

"Anxious  about  me  1"  she  echoed, 
raising  her  large,  unutterably  sad  eyes  to 
mine.     "Whyl" 

"Your  state  of  health  worries  me. 
You're  not  so  well  as  when  you  came  here. 
You're  so  feverish,  and  restless.  And 
then — the  Denzils,"  I  concluded,  with  con- 
siderable hesitation. 

"  What  of  themi"  she  asked,  all  signs 
of  languor  vanishing  from  her  tone  and 
manner. 

"  I  don't  like  them,  child" 

"Indeed!    Why  not  1" 

Her  voice  was  cold,  her  eyes  glittering 
like  stars  as  she  fixed  them  on  ma 

"I — I — can — hardly  tell,"  I  stammered, 
feeling  much  embarrassed  under  that  steady 
gaze. 

"I  should  think  not,"  she  rejoined, 
idly,  a  red  streak  mounting  to  each  pale 
cheek  and  burning  there  furiously. 

"  Only,"  I  went  on,  taking  courage  as  I 
thought  of  Jack,  "they  seem  to  me  worldly 
and — and — fast,  and  not  altogether  de- 
sirable companions  for  you." 

"  They  are  not  more  worldly  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  one  meets  in  society 
every  day,"  she  said,  hastily  taking  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  defence  at  once. 

"  Possibly  not,"  I  admitted,  reluctantly. 
"Society  and  I  parted  company  long  ago." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  just  it.  You  know  no- 
thing of  the  present  state  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  Because  people  are  merry  and 
light-hearted  now,  and  seek  all  the  amuse- 
ment they  can  get,  instead  of  looking 
sanctimonious  and  singing  psalms,  as  in 
your  young  days,  you  say  they  are  bad" 

"My  dearl"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat 
shocked,  "  I  did  not  say  that  they  were 
bad." 

"You  insinuated  it.     You  said   they 


were  fast,  and  undesirable  companions  for 
me,"  she  retorted,  fixing  her  shining, 
miserable-looking  eyes  again  on  my  face. 

"I  certainly  don't  approve  of  Mxa. 
DenzQ,"  I  said,  summoning  all  my  courage 
and  speaking  very  firmly,  "  as  a  constant 
companion  for  you.  She  is  a  mass  of 
affectation,  and  artificial  to  the  last  degree, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  I  am  cer- 
tain she  is  insincere,  and  her  hair  and 
complexion  are  'got  up'  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fourth- 
rate  actress." 

"  And  the  Major,"  she  asked,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  tone,  "what  do  you  think  of 
himi" 

"A  man  I  should  put  no  faith  or  trust 
in,"  I  replied  with  decision,  havmg  a 
curious  feeling  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  at  stake,  and  that  I  ought  to  speak 
strongly.  "  A  man  of  strong  passions  and 
unbridled  desires.  One  who  would  let 
nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  their  gratifi- 
cation, and  who  would  fling  aside  the 
object  of  them,  when  sated,  with  as  little 
compunction  as  most  men  would  an  old 
glove." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  murmured  fdntly,  clasping 
her  hands,  with  her  usual  familiar  gesture, 
over  her  heart 

"His  ideas  of  honour,  too,  must  be  very 
rudimentary,"  I  continued,  cuttingly,  urged 
on  by  some  irresistible  power  to  speak  in 
a  way  totally  foreign  to  my  usual  tame- 
tabby-cat  style,  "to  permit  of  his  paying 
another  man's  wife  such  dose  and  pointed 
attention,  as  he  has  paid  you  during  the 
last  few  months ;  and  I  think,  if  you 
really  loved  Jack,  you  wouldn't  allow 
another  man  to  speak  to  you  and  beau 
you  about,  as  you  do  Major  DenziL" 

"If  I  really  loved  Jack,"  she  repeated, 
in  a  dazed  fashion. 

"  Yes,"  nodding  my  head  sagely.  "  If 
you  did,  you  wouldn't,  you  know ;  and  I 
wonder  his  wife  allows  it  She  must  be 
a  very  extraordinary  sort  of  person  to  look 
on  so  calmly  while  he  coolly  makes  love  to 
you." 

"His  wifel"  she  repeated  again,  as  if 
barely  comprehending. 

"I  said  so;  and  now,  Alice,  I  think 
you  had  better  go  and  lie  down,  and  keep 
quiet  You  look  dreadfully  ill  It  won't 
do  to  meet  Jack  with  that  ghastly  face,  if 
he  should  come  this  evening." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  come  this 
evening  1"  she  queried,  in  strange,  mono- 
tonous voice. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  for  certain.    He  may 
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not  come  for  three  or  four  days.  Bat 
there  is  one  thing  I  mast  ask  of  yoa, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  not  go  to  the 
Denzils  or  hold  any  intercoorse  with  them 
until  he  comes." 

<<  I  am  going  there  to-night  after  dinner," 
she  rejoined,  with  a  sullen  lowering  of  the 
heavy  white  lids. 

''I  beg  you  will  not  do  so/'  I  said, 
quickly. 

*<  I  must.    I  have  promised." 

"Oan  you  not  break  your  promise  1* 

"No,  I  cannot  break  it,"  and  as  she 
spoke  our  eyes  met,  and  something  in  hers, 
a  look  of  unutterable,  hopeless  misery, 
made  me  shiver,  as  though  a  cold  blast 
had  blown  on  me. 

"You  could  if  you  wished,"  I  told  her, 
sharply. 

"No,"  she  said,  drearily.  "There  are 
;  some  things  we  cannot  do  even  when  we 
I  wish  ta  Fate,  or  our  evil  genius,  is  too 
strong  for  us.  But  I  promise  you  one 
thing,  Aunt  Jane,"  with  a  wan,  ghostly 
smile,  "  I  will  not  go  to  the  Bosaiies  after 
to-night." 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must  be  content 
with  that,"  I  said,  reluctantly,  as  she 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

I  rang  the  bell  for  Keziah  to  clear  the 
breakfast-things,  and  then  tried  to  interest 
myself  in  my  usual  daily  duties.  Bat 
there  was  no  denying  it,  my  heart  was  in  a 
flutter,  and  I  felt  uneasy  and  anxious  about 
Alice. 

I  did  not  see  her  at  luncheon.  She  had 
it  sent  up  to  her  room,  and  she  did  not 
appear  again  until  six  o'clock,  when  we 
had  dinner.  She  looked  very  pale,  and 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  dark-rimmed ;  and 
the  rich  black  silk  dress  she  wore  added 
to  her  sombre  appearance  and  the  ghastli- 
ness  of  her  face.  I  thought  it  a  strange 
gown  for  her  to  put  on,  for  the  night  was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  and  I  knew  she 
had  several  pretty  white  ones.  However, 
I  wisely  refrained  from  making  any 
remark,  and  she  volunteered  no  informa- 
tion, 80  we  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
moody  silence,  trifling  with  our  dinner, 
and  making  a  pretence  of  eating,  for  it 
was  evident  neither  of  us  had  any 
appetite. 

She  rose  abruptly  when  it  was  over,  and 
left  the  room  without  saying  a  word.  I 
heard  her  go  up  the  stairs  and  into  her 
bedroom,  which  was  over  the  dining-room, 
and  then  I,  too,  got  up,  and  walking 
across  the  hall  to  the  drawing-room,  sat 
down  by  the  open  window,  and  began  to 


knit  diligently,  looking  out  every  now 
and  then  to  watch  the  shadows  lengthen, 
and  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle  m  the  blae 
vault  of  heaven. 

I  had  left  the  door  wide  open,  for  the 
heat  was  so  great,  and  as  the  Louis  Qaa- 
torze  dock  on  the  mantelshelf  struck  eight, 
I  saw  a  black-robed  figure  come  swifdy 
down  the  stairs,  and  knew  it  was  Alice. 
She  paused  for  a  moment  by  the  door,  and 
turned  her  head.  Her  face  was  startUngly, 
horribly  pale,  and  its  pallor  was  intensified 
by  the  black  lace  mantilla  thrown  over  her 
hair,  and  twisted  round  her  throat. 

"So  yon  are  going?"  I  said,  quietly. 
"When  will  you  be  backl  Remember, 
Jack  may  come  to-night.  You  ought  to 
be  here  to  meet  him." 

She  made  a  sh'ght  dissentient  movement 
with  her  head,  and  then  turning,  walked 
swiftly  through  the  hall  with  the  sanie 
noiseless  tread  as  she  had  descended  the 
stairs  with.  I  watched  her  glide  over  the 
lawn,  and  disappear  in  the  shadows  beyond 
without  a  word  more  of  protest. 

What  was  the  good!  She  was  wilful 
and  determined.  She  would  do  jost  a8 
she  pleased,  and  I  could  not  stop  her.  I 
had  said  as  much  as  I  dared  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  I  began  to  wish  fervently  Jack 
would  arrive,  and  take  this  responsibility 
off  my  unwilling  hands. 

As  though  in  response  to  my  silent 
prayers,  there  was  the  sound  of  wheels 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  Jack  descended 
from  a  fly,  and  rushed  in,  and  began  em- 
bracing me  ardently. 

"  Where  is  Alice  1 "  he  asked,  eagerly, 
looking  round,  after  the  hugging  was 
over. 

"  She  has  gone  to  the  Denzils'.  She  did 
not  think  you  would  come  to-night^"  I 
explained 

'*  Oh  !  the  Denzils'.  Let  me  see— who 
are  they  T' 

"Canadian  folk,  she  told  me,  from  Mont- 
real Rather  a  pretty  little  woman,  and 
a  tall,  moustached  man,  the  Major." 

"  Major  Denzil  1  Ah,  yes !  I  reinember. 
Brother  and  sister.  A  trifle  rapid,  bat 
amusing  company." 

Brother  and  sister  1  You  might  hare 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  I  Why 
had  they  been  introduced  to  me  as  hnaband 
and  wife  1 

"Where  are  they  living?"  he  went  on, 
not  noticing  my  agitation  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  At  the  Bosaries,"  I  managed  to  reply, 
with  tolerable  steadiness. 
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''Then  we  will  walk  across  and  fetch 
her.    It  is  such  a  little  way." 

"  Yes/'  I  responded,  mechanicaUy,  pick- 
ing up  a  light  shawl  and  throwing  it  over 
my  shoolders. 

I  followed  him. 

The  Bosaries  was  the  next  house  to 
mine,  and  our  gardens  were  only  separated 
hy  a  copse  or  grove.  When  we  emerged 
from  thu,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  we 
came  face  to  face  with  Major  DenzU, 
smoking  a  huge  cigar,  and  even  in  my 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  I  noticed  he 
was  not,  as  osoal,  in  evening  dress,  but 
wore  a  grey  travelling  suit  something 
similar  to  Jack's. 

**  This  is  my  nephew,  Captain  Lynton," 
I  explained,  coldly.  "  We  have  come  to 
fetch  my  niece." 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before,"  said  the 
Major,  with  some  slight  embarrassment. 

''Yes,  in  Canada,"  chimed  in  Jack,  in 
his  cheery  tones,  quite  ready  to  shake 
hands ;  but  DenzQ  did  not  offer  his. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  Then  tumiog  to  me, 
he  said  :  "  Mrs.  Lynton  has  not  been  here 
to-night.  Miss  Torrens,  though  we  did 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her." 

'<  Not;here  ! "  I  gasped,  aghast  "  Then 
where  did  she  go  an  hour  back,  when  I 
saw  her  pass  the  drawing-room  door  and 
come  in  this  direction  1 " 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied, 
quietly,  meeting  my  eyes  unhesitatingly; 
"but  we  have  seen  nothing  of  her  to- 
night." 

"Jack,"  I  muttered,  in  a  trembling 
whisper,  as  I  clutched  his  arm,  "  she  has 
been  ill  and  out  of  sorts  all  day.  I  wanted 
her  to  promise  not  to  go  out.  Where  can 
she  bel"  and  instinctively  my  horrified 
eyes  glanced  towards  the  river. 

Jack  turned  pale,  and  suggested  a  search 
through  the  copse  and  garden,  in  which 
DenzU  joined.  But  tihongh  every  place 
was  searched,  no  trace  of  her  was  found. 

*'  Try  the  house,"  suggested  the  Major, 
in  husky  tones. 

Accordingly,  we  went  up  the  pathway, 
into  the  hall,  and  Jack  called  "Alice, 
Alice,"  loudly.  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
With  quaking  heart  and  shaking  limbs,  I 
led  the  way  up  to  her  room.  The  door 
stood  wide  open ;  the  window  was  thrown 
up,  and  through  it  streamed  the  bright 
moon-rays,  maung  it  nearly  light  as  day, 
and  showing  a  dark-clad  figure  sitting  at 
the  writing-table,  its  head  resting  on  its 
outstretched  arms. 


"  Alice,  Alice,  my  dearest,"  cried  Jack, 
springing  to  her  side  and  takins  her  in  his 
arms.    "  How  you  have  startled  us  ! " 

The  next  moment  he  gave  a  loud  cry. 

"She  is  dead  1" 

There  was  another  cry,  choked^  and 
strangled  at  its  birth,  yet  terrible  all  the 
same,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Major  who 
gave  utterance  to  it,  as  he  stood  in  the 
dooriray  as  immoveable  as  if  carved  in 
stone,  never  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  go  nearer  and  look  at  the  ghastly  burden 
in  Jack's  arms. 

From  his  stony,  agonised  face,  my  eyes 
travelled  to  the  writing-table,  and  on  it  I 
saw  a  letter.  In  a  moment  it  flashed 
across  me  that  she  had  been  writing  to 
Jack,  a  confession  of  something  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  her  memory,  and  now 
could  do  him  no  good ;  and,  quick  as  a 
thought,  I  transferred  it  to  my  pocket 
Then,  in  all  haste,  I  got  Eeziah  to  sum- 
mon the  doctor,  and  did  what  I  could  to 
restore  animation  to  Alice's  frame,  and 
console  Jack. 

In  both  these  attempts  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  when  the  doctor  came,  after  a 
slight  examination,  he  declared  she  was 
dead,  and  had  been  quite  two  hours — 
Heart  disease.  If,  therefore,  Alice  died  a 
little  before  eight,  who,  or  what,  was  the 
figure  I  saw  glide  down  the  stairs  and 
stand  at  the  drawing-room  door,  as  the 
clock  struck  that  hour  1 

Poor  Jack  was  quite  broken-hearted  and 
inconsolable,  and  long  before  his  leave  was 
up  rejoined  his  regiment,  it  having  volun- 
teered for  service  against  the  Zulus,  de- 
claring that  the  only  thing  to  save  him 
from  madness  was  haxd  fighting. 

After  he  left,  I  summoned  courage,  one 
day,  to  read  the  last  lines  Alice  Lynton's 
hand  had  ever  penned.  It  was  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  begging  his  forgiveness  for  \ 
her  sin  against  him.  A  mad,  wild,  broken- 
hearted letter;  and  from  it  I  gathered  that 
she  had  met^  and  loved,  Denzd  some  years 
before ;  but  both  being  poor,  marriage  be- 
tween them  was  forbidden  by  her  father. 
Then  my  poor  Jack  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  beautiful  face,  and  she,  obeying 
her  arbitrary  parent,  married  him  for  the 
sadce  of  his  eight  hundred  a  year. 

Then  came  the  voyage  to  England.  An 
unfortunate  one,  for  on  board  the  "  City 
of  Trent "  she  met  Denzil  and  his  sister, 
who  had  come  in  for  a  little  money,  and 
were  going  to  England  to  take  possession 
of  it.  The  old  affection — crushed  and 
forced  back — woke  again  with  redoubled 
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force,  and  at  last,  after  desperate  Btruggles 
and  vain  repiniogs,  Alice  Lynton  consented 
to  forget  her  duty,  to  give  up  all  woman 
holds  dear,  and  fly  with  Gerald  Denzil,  on 
the  night  her  adoring,  trusting  husband 
was  expected  to  arrive. 

Death  mercifully  stepped  in  and  saved 
her  from  the  stigma  of  dishonour,  and 
ineffaceable  disgrace  and  misery. 

Ah  1  poor  humanity.  So  frail !  So  fair ! 
Of  the  two  men  who  loved  her,  I  think 
the  Major  was  most  to  be  pitied;  for 
Jack  still  believed  her  to  have  been  a 
pure,  stainless  creature,  worthy  of  his 
regret  and  affection ;  while  Denzil  knew 
that  she  was  weak  and  false,  untrue  to  her 
marriage  vows,  and  her  honour,  and  that, 
moreover,  she  died  with  horrible  sudden- 
ness, when  on  the  eve  of  committing  a 
great  sin. 

I  never  think  of  that  close,  sultry  August 
evening  without  a  chill  shudder  running 
through  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  an  air 
as  if  from  the  Catacombs  surrounding  me. 

THE  WAYS  OP  EXPERIENCE. 

It  may  seem  something^f  a  bull  to  say 
that  experience  is  probably  the  best  train- 
ing a  man  may  have.  And  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  For  there  are  many  men  to 
whom  the  solution  of  riddles,  of  which  the 
word  '^  experience"  is  the  epitome,  does  not 
bring  joy,  and  who  were  happier  far,  dull 
and  unenlightened,  in  a  cottage  by  a  hill, 
than  in  the  heart  of  a  metropolis,  all  the 
manifold  pulse -beats  of  which  are  fully 
known  to  them. 

Not  every  one,  then,  should  go  to  school 
to  gain  experience.  ^  ^ji  r^^Xiiij' 

For  the  majority,  however,  who  live  by 
action  rather  than  thought,  tliere  is  no 
college  to  compare  with  it.  It  gives 
strength  and  courage,  and  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  better  even  than  either 
strength  or  courage.  There  is  no  more  ac- 
complished person  than  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  to  whom  experience  is  as 
a  tonic,  and  who,  nevertheless,  keeps  his 
heart  warm  within  him.  The  words  of 
Browning's  Bishop  Blougram  are  his  words, 
and  have  better  justification  in  him  than 
they  had  in^the  Bishop  : 

I  know  the  special  kind  of  life  I  like, ' 

What  suits  the  most  my  idiosynorasy. 

Brings  out  the  best  of  me.  and  bears  me  fruit 

In  power,  peace,  pleasantness,  and  length  of  daye. 

Indeed,  experience  maybe  said  to  be  the 
leaven  without  which  no  man  can  attain 


intellectually  and  spiritually,  his  M  statue. 
Perhaps  the  converse  proposition  may  be 
stated:  that  it  depends  upon  experience 
also  whether  a  man  shall  sink  to  the  foil 
measure  of  the  degradation  of  which  he  iB 
capable.  This,  however,  involves  a  knotty 
question :  nothing  less  than  the  solntion 
of  the  problem  about  character,  whether 
or  no  it  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  each  indi- 
vidual, not  to  be  enlarged  or  diminiflhed, 
susceptible  only  of  developement  Scho- 
penhauer held  that  it  was  a  fixed  quantity; 
so  also  did  Oarlyle,  one  of  whose  favoorite 
theories  "  was  that  no  man  was  mendable; 
BO  that  if  a  man  is  a  scoundrel  the  only 
way  is  to  put  him  into  a  hole  in  abog,  with 
a  hurdle  over  him,  in  the  old  German 
fashion." 

Such*a  course  of  action  might,  perhaps, 
tend  towards  the  amelioration  of  socie^; 
but  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  that  there 
were  more  scoundrels,  of  Carlyle's  lind, 
than  bogs  to  hold  them.  It  was  the  notion 
of  a  man  bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Calvinism ;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  that  all 
characters  are  not  alike  capable  of  ennoble- 
ment is  consoling  to  philosophers  rather 
than  encouraging  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Some  think  that  ''experience"  is  all 
but  synonymous  with  a  round  of  dissipa- 
tion, reckless  esqpenditure,  and  riotoos 
living.  It  is  a  chiidish  and  absurd  fancy, 
and  chiefly  in  the  thoughts  of  unfledged 
youths.  Gould  there  be,  in  fact,  a  more 
fatuous  misconception  of  life  than  the 
belief  that  he  alone  knows  lif e,  or  is  ex- 
perienced, who  has  plunged  himself,  to  the 
eyebrows,  in  the  vortex  of  debauchery  of 
the  world's  greatest  cities  f 

To  me  it  is  as  if  a  man  boasted  of  hia 
knowledge  of  Nature  after  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  by  suffocation  in  the  thick  mire 
of  a  moorland's  ditch.  It  is  a  parallel  case 
with  that  of  those  Hungarian  peasants  of 
whom  the  traveller  Paget  tells  us  that  they 
'*  cannot  see  the  use  of  drinking  what  will 
not  make  them  drunk."  Ask  a  man,  who 
has  acquired  experience  in  such  a  mode, 
what  his  experience  is  worth ;  and,  if  he 
have  any  honesty  left  in  him — a  doubtful 
case — he  will  surely  reply,  "Less  than 
nothing." 

It  were  bold  in  a  man  to  decide  the 
worth  and  nature  of  experience,  in  general, 
to  women.  Doubtless  the  omniscient  laij 
is  well  steeled  against  the  hazards  of  Iif«' 
But  she  cannot  be  fai  the  same  plane  as 
the  man  in  the  like  case— at  least,  nntil 
we  are  all  resolved  that  the  ideal  woman 
shall    have    the    same    recommendatoxy 
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facaltieB  as  the  ideal  man.  Nor  does  she 
reoeive  the  esteem  and  even  admiration 
from  her  own  sex— less  experienced  than 
she — ^that  the  man  often  gets  from  his 
feUow-men.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seems, 
indeed,  that  experience  in  worldly  matters 
is  an  improper  accomplishment  for  a 
woman  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  other 
women.  It  may  be  viewed  differently,  by- 
and-by,  when  we  have  progressed  a  little 
more. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  highway  for  ex- 
perience that  a  woman  may  follow  withont 
rendering  herself  obnoxious  to  her  fellow- 
creatures  1  Eeally,  it  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer  :  and  especially  for  a  man  who 
IQces  simplicity  of  all  things  best  in  the 
other  sex.  It  is  very  certain  that  I  and 
many  of  my  fellow-men  are  vastly  repelled 
by  the  cold,  calculating  eye  of  an  erudite 
woman — whether  her  erudition  be  of  books 
or  of  the  world.  Contrast  her  with  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Sector  of  Out-of- 
the-Way,  who,  poor  girl,  denied  a  governess 
because  her  father's  stipend  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  number  and  needs  of  his  off- 
spring, finds  daily  occupation  in  the  dury, 
and  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  parish ; 
and  I  fear — though  the  Rector's  daughter's 
beauty  may  be  of  no  very  classical  order — 
she  will  carry  the  palm  for  attractiveness. 

A  man  in  the  flush  of  his  faculties  loves 
experience  as  a  bird  loves  to  wing  through 
the  air.  But  even  a  good  woman,  who 
has  seen  much  of  life  and  its  secret  strings, 
and  has  kept  unsullied  through  all  her  ex- 
periences, is  at  the  end  less  disposed  to 
congratulate  and  plume  herself,  than  to 
shake  her  head  and  sigh.  To  a  man,  dis- 
illusionment,  though  something  undesirable, 
is  better  far  than  a  lifetime  of  ignorance. 
But  a  woman  grieves  over  shattered  ideals, 
bursted  hopes,  and  the  grossness,  viewed 
dosely,  of  what  at  a  distance  she  had  con- 
ceived to  be  divine  in  purity  and  charm. 

In  fact,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  as 
in  past  times,  there  is  nothing  for  it  buc  to 
repeat  that  woman's  happiest  experience  is 
won  through  the  affections  and  not  with 
the  understanding.     With  her 

LoTB  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Hence  the  shy  little  daughter  of  the  Sector, 
who  carries  her  fair,  blushing  face  from 
pauper  to  pauper,  and  wins  love  wherever 
she  goes,  has  better  experience  than  the 
woman  to  whom  three  continents  are 
familiar,  and  whose  ''  savoir  faire  "  is  never 
at  fault.  Man's  strongest  experience  is 
gained  by  the  head;  woman's  sweetest 
experience  by  her  heart    And  strength  is 


to  a  man  what  sweetness  or  beauty  is  to 
woman. 

If  we  regard  experience  in  its  ordinary 
signification  as  a  series  of  tryings  or 
attempts,  I  suppose  it  is  a  word  which  our 
American  cousins  may  claim  to  know  more 
about  than  we  ourselves.  Failure  means 
less  to  the  average  American,  much  less, 
than  it  means  to  one  of  us.  It  is  his 
ladder,  indeed,  by  which  he  mounts  afresh, 
though  in  other  direction.  His  experience 
may  not  be  of  a  very  extensive  kind.  He 
may  know  hardly  anything  about  courts 
and  the  classics,  about  pictures  and 
archsdology;  but  he  has  gained  what  is 
better  far  —  some  very  useful  and  even 
profound  self-knowledge.  And  it  is 
certainly  as  material  for  him  that  he 
should  know  that  he  is  quite  unable  to 
make  a  fortune  as  a  candy-seller,  though 
events  have  proved  that  as  a  lawyer  he 
might  do  well,  as  it  is  that  he  diould  be 
able  to  distinguish  a  Carlo  Dolci  from  a 
Gnerdno. 

It  is,  in  fact,  their  experience  that  gives 
the  Americans  their  chief  individuality  as  a 
people  of  the  world's  nations.  They  stand 
towards  us  Europeans  like  an  octopus 
towards  a  common  fish.  "We  can  do 
eight  things,"  they  might  say  to  us, 
"  where  you  can  do  but  one — and  that  one 
with  difficulty ! "  They  have,  therefore, 
eight  chances  of  success  where  we  have  but 
one. 

This  success,  indeed,  though  not  the  in- 
fallible mark  of  a  man  of  experience,  is  one 
of  the  rewards  of  experience.  To  some  of 
us,  there  is  nothing  more  indicative  of 
greatness  than  success.  Greatness,  there- 
fore, is,  in  so  far,  but  another  name  «for 
profound  experienca 

"  One  of  the  greatest  of  a  great  man's 
qualities,"  says  Esmond,  in  Thackeray's 
novel,  *'is  success.  'lis  the  result  of  all 
the  others;  'tis  a  latent  power  in  him, 
which  compels  the  favour  of  the  gods,  «nd 
subjugates  fortune." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
forget  those — and  they  are  not  a  few — ^to 
whom  experience  is  like  dust  in  the  eyes. 
It  does  but  increase  their  difficulty  of 
going,  injsttead  of  making  life  more  plain. 
They  are  perplexed  by  the  extension  of 
their  knowledge,  rather  than  aided  by  the 
loss  of  their  ignorance.  They  are  like 
men  in  a  desert,  who  fancy  that  the  farther 
they  go  in  search  of  a  road  they  have 
lost,  the  wider  becomes  the  horizon  of  their 
despair. 

Of   such  men,  Leopardi,  perhaps    too 
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bittorly  for  them^  and  with  over-little  re- 
gard for  more  snccesafdl  men  of  the  world, 
indites  the  dolorous  epitapL  They  are 
the  **  people  who  seem  doomed  to  succeed 
with  their  fellows  in  no  sbgle  thing — and 
this  neither  from  their  inexperience,  nor 
their  ignorance  of  social  life ;  but  from  a 
fixed  law*  of  their  being.  They  are  un- 
able to  lay  aside  a  certain  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  to  resume  those  artificial  and 
mendacious  tricks  of  conduct  which  all 
other  men,  and  even  fools,  use  unconsciously, 
and  which  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
their  nature,  etc" 

Here,  of  course,  Leopardi  treats  of  the 
geniuses  of  the  race.  One  is  disposed  to 
think  that  he  exaggerates  the  evil  of  their 
plight ,  Though  their  experience  does  not 
help  them  much  in  their  intercourse  with 
other  men,  it  opens  their  eyes  to  their  own 
value.  And  let  the  philosophers  of  melan- 
choly say  what  they  please,  the  genius  does 
not  fail  to  enjoy,  very  rapturously  at  times, 
the  realisation  of  his  own  intellectual  king- 
ship among  men.  If  this  is  not  compensa- 
tion for  his  inability  to  talk  of  the  weather 
as  glibly  as  his  greengrocer,  or  to  smile 
upon  the  stranger  with  the  methodical 
sweetness  of  an  evangelist,  commonplaces 
have  a  higher  worth  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  and  genius  is  really  the 
undesirable  excellence  that  the  pessimists 
say  it  is. 

As  for  the  discomforts  which  such  a 
man  may  feel  from  friction  with  his  low- 
lier brethren,  for  these  he  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  generally  to  thank  himself.  He 
should  have  disciplined  his  delicacy  of  spirit 
even  as  he  has  regulated  his  intellectual 
exercises.  A  sensitive  person  must,  in 
short,  habituate  himself  to  explaining  away 
the  slights — or  what  he  conceives  to  be 
slights — ^that  he  is  sure  to  encounter  abroad 
in  the  world.  And  really,  the  intc^ect  is 
so  pliable  and  sophistical  that  he  will, 
with  practice,  find  this  no  such  hard  task. 
Thus,  eventually,  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
the  severest  insults— vexatious  enough  to 
the  hardened — ^will  glance  off  his  seasoned 
skin  without  causing  him  even  the  ghost 
of  a  pang. 

Obviously,  however,  if  our  friend  trusts 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  this  par- 
ticular, instead  of  to  systematic  training, 
he  must  take  the  consequences^  like  people 
of  ordinary  day.  It  is,  after  aU,  something 
to  be  the  possessor,  like  Lord  Chatham,  of 
a  certain  "superiority  of  mind,"  even 
though,  as  with  him,  by  preventing  *'  the 
usual  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  world," 


it  gives  "  an  air  of  austerity  to  his  man- 
ners," and  precludes  *'  the  policy  of  a  con- 
venient condescension  to  the  minati»  of 
politeness  and  fascinating  powers  of  ad- 
dress." This  is  what  one  0?  his  biographers, 
somewhat  heavily,  says  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  a  man  who,  spite  of  the  goat 
and  his  "  superiority,"  did  good  work  for 
his  country,  and  found  life  worth  living. 

Further,  it  is,  methinks,  an  error,  though 
a  natural  one,  to  assume  that  those  who 
retreat  before  experience,  like  a  thrashed 
boy  from  the  cane,  are  in  so  compassion- 
able  ^  state  as  they  would  sometimes  have 
us  believe.  What  if  their  eyes  are  opened 
to  divers  discomforting  problems  that  they 
saw  nothing  of  before )  It  may  suit  their 
convenience  to  cry  over  the  vexation  they 
suffer  in  being  unable  to  crack  these  several 
nuts.  But  all  the  whUe — ^perchance  so 
deeply^  in  them  that  no  shadow  of  it  shows 
in  their  clouded  faces — there  is  a  sparkle 
of  ironical  joy  in  their  hearts  over  what 
they  term  the  sorry  mysteries  of  life.  It 
iD#y  be  rather  grim  revelling ;  but  it  suite 
their  temperament,  and  braces  their  system 
quite  as  effectually  as  the  bellow  of  laughter 
with  which  an  old  fox-hunting  squire  ac- 
knowledges a  comrade's  good  story. 

There's  not  a  doubt  that  false  scent  lies 
thick  about  the  world's  surface.  Many  a 
man,  for  lack  of  courage,  enterprisSi  (a 
strength,  goes  all  his  Me  after  it  The 
Yankee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  content 
to  do  this.  He  no  sooner  finds  that  he 
is  caught  by  it,  than  he  stops  and  makes 
another  cast  He  gains  experienca  The 
other,  who  plods  on  like  a  sheep,  may, 
with  groans,  gain  a  living;  but  nothing 
more.  And  it  is  the  same  in  other  matters. 
The  man  who  realises,  or  thinks  he  realises, 
that  he  has  hitherto  believed  in  this  or 
that,  with  quite  culpable  blindness,  no 
sooner  turns  his  back  on  the  venerahle 
fiction — whatever  it  be — than  he  perceives 
new  possibilities  before  him.  He  may  have 
tdJlen  much  in  the  rear  of  those  who  are 
after  the  fox;  but  what's  to  hinder  him 
riding  whither  he  lists  1  And  so  he  snnffs 
the  air  with  a  fresh  and  inspiriting  sense  of 
freedom.  The  others  may  go  tailing  after 
each  other  if  they  please.  He,  for  his 
part,  will  follow  his  humour. 

When  all's  said,  the  discreet  Bishop 
Blougram  may  furnish  us  with  the  key,  ^ 
well  as  the  lock  to  the  gate  of  experience: 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  everyone's, 
Is— not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be,  but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means    .    .    . 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Though  April  had  come,  the  weather 
had  not  mended  much.  It  had  been  a 
long,  wet  winter,  and  the  spring  bid  fair 
to  be  the  same.  It  had  been  raining  nearly 
all  day,  and  the  wind  was  rising.  Daisy, 
about  six  o'clock,  stood  at  the  dming-room 
window,  looking  oat  into  the  grey,  wet 
evening.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
thonghts,  that  she  did  not  hear  Aston 
come  in  from  the  garden. 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  of  9 "  he  asked, 
as  he  came  softly  up  to  her.  She  started, 
afraid  as  she  always  was  now,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him. 

'«!  hardly  know,"  trying  to  langh, 
|(  except  that  there  is  too  much  rain  for 
April— and  that  there  is  too  much  trouble 
in  some  lives." 

He  knew  then  of  what  she  had  been 
thinking. 

''  Poor  fellow,"  he  said,  kindly,  though 
his  heart  was  fall  of  rage.  "  I  wonder  if 
I  could  help  him  in  any  way.  I'm  afraid 
you  thought  me  very  hard  on  him  this 
morning;  but — well,  you  know,  I  never 
quite  approved  of  his  letting  that  cousin 
of  his  do  as  he  liked  with  his  property. 
But  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  him  now, 
I  shall  be  glad." 

His  kindness  disarmed  her. 

**0h  I  if  you  would,"  she  exclaimed,  her 

lips  quivering.    '*  I  can't  do  anything.    I'm 

certain  he  won't  touch  any  of  my  money, 

though  we  are  just  like  brother  and  sister. 

If   you    could    help    him There  is 

nothing  I  would  not  do  to  show  you  my 
gratitude  ! " 

A  sudden,  desperate  thought  seized  him. 
He  caught  her  hands. 

''  Do  you  mean  that,  Daisy  1 "  She  tried 
to  draw  her  hands  away ;  but  he  only  held 
them  tighter.  ''  If  you  promise  to  give  me 
what  I  ask  for,  I  swear  that  he  shan't  be  a 
beggar,  or,  what  he  dreads  most  —  dis- 
honoured. Men  will  say  it  is  his  fault. 
They  won't  make  allowances  as  you  do. 
He  knew  that  his  cousin  was  speculating, 
and  did  not  interfere.  Men  will  call  \Sb 
conduct  by  an  ugly  name,  for  he  had  been 
growing  richer  by  it.  But  I  will  pull  him 
through.  I  can.  I  will  do  it,  if  you  ask 
me.    Only  promise  to  be  my  wife." 


"  Mr.  Aston  1   Let  me  go  1    I  can't- 


"Tou  must,  darling!  I  love  you  so! 
Do  you  remember  the  promise  you  gave 
me  on  the  night  of  the  ball?  You  can 
fulfil  it  now.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can 
help  my  life.  Be  good  to  me  and  Antihony 
Melvin  at  the  same  time.  No!  I  won't 
make  conditions.  I'll  help  him,  anyway. 
But  don't  be  cruel  to  me.  I  want  you  so 
badly.    I  love  you  so  dearly  1 " 

His  words  fell  about  her  like  a  shower 
of  fiery  hail,  confusing,  stunning  her.  A 
thought  of  Anthony,  and  how  she  might 
help  him,  mixed  itself  up  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  Aston's  great  kindness  to 
herself.  He  needed  her.  He  was  not 
happy.  She  did  like  him,  though  at  times 
she  was  afraid  of  him.  Bewildered, 
scarcely  yet  understanding,  full  of  pity  for 
him,  troubled  for  Anthony,  she  looked  up 
at  him  appealingly. 

Did  he  misunderstand  her  expression,  or 
did  he  wilfully  take  advantage  of  her  con- 
fusion 1  Before  she  could  speak,  his  arms 
were  about  her,  his  lips  had  touched  hers. 
With  an  inarticulate  cry,  she  tried  to  free 
hersell 

But  he  had  conquered.  He  held  her  too 
fast  A  sense  of  his  overmastering  will,  a 
vague  thought  that  she  was  helping  both 
him  and  Anthony,  a  helpless  consciousness 
of  that  kiss  which  was  stUl  dyeing  her  face 
and  throat  with  its  scarlet  st^n,  over- 
whelmed her,  and  she  struggled  against 
him  no  more. 

Miss  Boss's  amazement  was  extreme. 
Aston  announced  his  engagement  to  her 
before  dinner.  She  had  her  own  doubts 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  matter ;  but,  like  a 
wise  woman,  held  her  peace.  She  con- 
gratulated them  both  with  charming 
impartiality,  genuinely  interested  and 
excited  in  the  event,  and  quite  longed  to 
see  the  e£fect  of  the  news  on  Riverbridge 
next  day. 

It  was  still  raining  when  Wilton,  the 
same  evening,  arrived  at  Aston's  office. 
He  was  punctual  The  clock  was  striking 
eight  as  he  reached  the  mills.  He  saw  no 
one  about,  but  a  light  was  burning  in  the 
office-window,  and  he  found  the  door 
unlocked. 
The  room  was  empty.    Aston  had  not 

!ret  arrived.  It  was  lighted  by  a  reading- 
amp  that  stood  on  the  desk.  Near  the 
desk  was  a  small  table  and  a  comfortable 
chair.  The  green  shade  of  the  lamp  threw 
down  its  light  full  on  the  desk  and  table. 
It  seemed  as  if  Aston  had  been  in 
and  only  just  left.      A  half-written  note 
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lay  on  the  desk.  The  room  was  ftill 
of  the  scent  of  a  cigar,  the  ashes  and 
end  of  which  were  in  a  tray  on  the 
tabla  The  room  looked  comfortable 
enoQgh.  Wilton  was  wet  to  the  skin.  He 
was  faint  for  want  of  food.  He  had  had 
his  own  reasons  for  not  being  seen  in 
Biverbridge,  where  he  was  only  too  well 
known  at  all  the  inns  in  the  town.  So  he 
had  determined  to  wait  for  food  till  he 
returned  to  town. 

He  had  been  wandering  about  in  the 
rain,  getting  shelter  where  he  could,  and 
was  feeling  exhausted,  weak  as  he  still  was 
from  his  iUness.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to 
have  rest  and  shelter  for  a  few  moments. 
Yet  when  he  entered  the  office,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  he  started  violently, 
and  made  a  half-turn  to  go  out  again. 
Besides  the  odour  of  the  cigar,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  was  heavy  with  another. 
A  glass  lay  broken  on  the  floor  by  the 
table ;  its  contents  were  spilled,  filling  the 
room  wiA  their  fumes.  It  was  brandy. 
Wilton  glanced  at  the  table.  Just  over  it 
hung  a  small  cupboard ;  the  door  was  half 
open,  and  inside  was  a  brandy  bottle.  As 
Wilton  cat^ht  sight  of  it,  he  shuddered 
violently,  and,  turning,  opened  the  door. 
The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents. 
Ghilled,  faint  for  want  of  food,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  Wilton  hesitated. 

"I'm  stronger,*'  he  muttered.  "And 
it's  not  fit  for  a  dog  out  there.  He  can't 
be  long  now." 

He  sat  down  again,  just  within  the  door, 
leaving  it  open,  that  the  fresh  air  might 
come  in  and  take  the  place  of  those  deadly 
fumes.  But  the  wind  and  the  rain  drove 
into  the  room,  and  affcer  some  minutes 
Wilton  rose  and  shut  the  door,  with  an 
impatient  curse  on  Aston  for  delaying  so 
long. 

Ughl  How  cold  he  was!  And  then 
the  next  moment  he  seemed  consumed 
with  a  raging  fire,  which  scorched  the 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  parched  up  his 
throat  and  lips.  That  rain !  How  it  fell  1 
And  the  gurgling  noises  of  the  river.  It 
made  a  man  feel  thirsty.  A  drink  of 
water  would  set  him  right  Perhaps  there 
was  some  in  the  room.  There,  in  the  cup- 
board—  was  not  that  a  decanter  1  He 
made  a  few  steps  towards  it,  then  stopped, 
shuddering  violently. 

*<  It's  not  water  I  want !  I'm  a  miserable 
cur  I  I'm  a  dolt  1 "  He  set  his  teeth  hard, 
and  something  like  the  fierce  glaxe  of  a 
wild  beast's  eyes  leaped  into  his.  ''It's 
all  his  fault.     What  is  he  stopping  forf 


I  won't  drink;  I  swore  to  Melvin. .  Half- 
past  eight,  and  he's  not  here  yet  I  can't 
hold  out  much  longer.  I'm  trembling  for 
food,  and  chilled  to  the  bona"  He  drew 
in  a  deep  breath.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
brandy.  "Bare  good  stuff!  None  of 
that  fiery,  villainous  concoction  that  sends 
a  man  mad — ^real  old  cognac,  that  goes 
into  a  man's  veins,  and  gives  strength  to 
his  feeble  limbs.  Just  a  mouthf nl  would 
make  me  warm.  Why,  in  the  weak, 
hungry  condition  I  am  in,  he  might  argne 
me  into  doing  anything;  and  then  where 
would  Melvin  be)    But  I  promised — 

Only  a  mouthful What   on  earth 

makes  him  so  long  coming  1 — --  Tm 
strong,  too,  now.  I  can  take  a  drink,  and 
stop—  What  a  hundred  shames  to 
waste  such  rare  stuff — a  whole  tombler- 
fal Aston    will    be    here 


m   a 


moment- 


Nearer,  nearer.  With  eUstening,  glaring 
eyes ;  with  that  awful  wirst  and  loDging 
parching  his  throat ;  with  his  poor,  weak 
heart  playing  with  temptation.  Nearer, 
nearer.  His  hand  was  on  the  cnpboaid 
now.  How  faint)  and  cold,  and  miserable 
he  was !  He  could  hardly  stand,  he  was 
trembling  so.  How  delicious  the  air  in 
the  room  was  !  It  made  him  think  of  what 
the  taste  would  be—  There  was  no 
hand  outstretched  to  draw  him  back;  no 
one  to  see 

Yes.  A  white  face  peered  through  the 
rain-swept  panes  from  the  dark  night  A 
face  which  had  been  watching  there  for 
nearly  an  hour.  A  malignant  trimnph 
smiled  into  it  as  it  pressed  more  eagerly 
forward  to  look  into  the  room. 

That  miserable,  tempted  man  at  the  cap- 
board  !  How  could  he  resist  any  longer! 
The  very  air  he  breathed  was  fall  of  the 
poison  that  was  killing  his  body  and 
souL 

Ah  !    It  was  done. 

The  clock  struck  nina  It  struck  agun, 
half-past.  And  still  the  man  ontdde 
watched — ^the  exultant  light  of  a  murderer 
in  his  eyes. 

Inside Was  the  brandy  aU  finished 

already f  He  must  have  more,  morel 
Wilton  staggered  to  the  door,  dragging  it 
open,  and  stumbling  out  into  the  rainnig 
night  There  was  no  cold  or  wet  for  him 
now ;  no  darkness.  What  was  that  t  The 
rushing  and  roaring  of  waters,  or  mocking, 
merry  voices  calling  to  him  f  He  would 
go  and  join  them.  There  was  plenty  to 
drhik  there 
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He  stumbled  on,  passixig  the  dark  figure 
that  stood  by  the  window^  and  shrank 
close  against  the  wall  as  he  harried  by. 
Where  were  the  voices )  To  the  left  He 
wheeled  round,  skirting  the  wall.  He 
could  hear  quite  distinctly  now  what  they 
were  saying. 

How  the  river  was  rushing  past  the 
mills  to-n^ht!  How  deep  and  swift  and 
black  the  waters  were !  A  man  who  fell 
into  them  would  not  easily 

The  tall  figure,  hiding  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  crept  after  the  blind,  stumbling 
man,  catching  glimpses  of  him  through 
the  night  and  blinding  rain.  He  must  be 
close  to  the  bank  now.  Ha!  what  was 
that)  A  stifled  scream  —  a  heavy 
plunge 

"  You  have,  murdered  him ! " 

Aston  turned  sharply,  white  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  Jane  stood 
beside  him,  in  the  rain  and  the  gloom. 

''I  have  been  watching  you,  as  you 
watched  him.  I  know  what  you  did. 
And  now  he  is  dead,  and  you  know  it, 
and  meant  it  to  be.  And  now  you  shall 
never  marry  that  baby-faced  girl;  for  I 
wOl  always  stand  between ! " 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  next  day,  Anthony  came  down  to 
Biverbridge  to  say  good-bye.  He  was  late 
in  arriving.  The  floods  were  out,  and 
trafiGic  was  delayed.  Daisy  was  not  in 
when  he  arrived.  She  was  out  driving 
with  Aston. 

Miss  Soss  soon  acquainted  him  with 
the  news  of  the  engagement.  He  received 
it  in  silence ;  and  a  vague  suspicion  that 
Miss  Eoss  had  had  in  her  mind  was  set  at 
rest  by  his  quietness.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
when  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cut  were  at 
last  heard,  and  Miss  Boss,  who  had  been 
growing  quite  anxious,  thinking  of  the 
floods,  hurried,  followed  by  AnUiony^  to 
meet  Aston  and  Daisy. 

Daisy  seemed  very  tired,  and  there  was 
something  so  eager  and  clinging  in  the 
hand-clasp  she  gave  Anthony,  that  that 
young  man  was  touched,  and  seemed  to 
forget  to  shake  hands  witii  Aston. 

Aston  nodded  to  him,  not  apparently 
noticing  the  omission.  He  replied  rather 
shortly  to  Miss  Boss's  enquiries,  that  they 
had  been  delayed  at  one  of  the  houses  they 
had  visited,  and  that  the  floods  had  neces- 
sitated a  longer  round  home. 

Antliony  was  shocked,  when  they  moved 
into  a  brighter  lights  to  see  how  pale  and 


thin  Daisy's  face  had  grown.  But  she 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  talked  hnl- 
liantly  through  the  dinner.  On  the  contrary, 
Aston  was  grave  and  tadtum.  Before  the 
end  of  it  he  was  called  away.  The  river 
was  rising  so  rapidly,  they  were  afraid  for 
the  mill-dam. 

The  moment  Aston  left  the  room  Daisy's 
manner  changed  —  all  her  brightness 
vanished. 

'*!  want  to  go  and  see  the  river  rushing 
under  the  bridge,"  she  said,  when  they  rose 
from  table.  "It  is  not  raining  now," 
hastily,  as  sheP  saw  Miss  Boss  prepare  to 
object,  ''and  Anthony  will  take  care  of  me." 

When  Daisy  stated  an  intention  in  that 
tone.  Miss  Boss  had  learned  by  experience 
that  it  was  useless  to  object. 

*<You  aren't  going  out  without  any 
wrap ! "  exclaimed  Anthony  in  the  hall,  as 
he  saw  her  twist  a  piece  of , black  lace  round 
her  head. 

''  I'm  all  right !"  she  said,  with  unusual 
petulance.  "I  want  to  get  out.  I  feel 
suffocated  in  the  house ;  besides,  my  dress 
is  thick.  I  hadn't  time  to  change  it  for 
dinner." 

Without  a  word,  he  took  down  his  owd 
light  overcoat  and  put  it  round  her.  She 
laughed,  nestling  her  chin  down  into  the 
big  collar,  which  he  proceeded  to  turn  up 
round  her  neck  untU  her  pretty  face  was 
almost  buried  in  it. 

"  It's  rather  large,"  he  said,  with  such 
supreme  gravity,  that  she  laughed  again ; 
''and  the  sleeves  don't  fit  very  well," 
wondering  how  it  would  f edi  the  next  time 
he  put  on  the  coat  himself. 

"  They  fit  too  much,"  she  said,  "  like  the 
Irishman's  coat,"  and  then  her  face  changed 
and  paled.  "Do  let  us  get  out,"  she 
whispered,  hurriedly. 

Anthony,  glancing  up  the  staircase,  saw 
Jane  coming  down.  He  opened  the  door, 
and  they  went  out  into  the  street 

The  wind  was  so  high  that  Daisy  could 
hardly  stand  agabst  it  But  she  clung  to 
his  arm,  and  they  went  on  to  the  bridge, 
where  a  good  many  people  were  assembled. 
She  leaned  over  the  low  parapet,  and 
looked  down  into  the  roaring,  foam-flecked 
water  below.  Lights  gleamed  from  some 
of  the  windows  of  the  mills,  where  they 
stood  on|the  comer  of  the  swollen,  turbid 
stream.  One  or  two  persons  who  recognised 
her  came  up  to  speak  to  her ;  and,  after  a 
few  moments,  she  made  Anthony  take  her 
away. 

"  Let  us  go  round  by  the  side-door,"  she 
said.     "  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 
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M  «<  I  know,"  be  said. 

'*Has  he  told  yon  already  1  He  might 
have  left  it  to  me!" 

"  It  was  Miss  Sobs/'  he  replied.  "  I  was 
waiting  for  an  opportanity  to  ooDgratnlate 
yon." 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  they 
reached  the  side-door.  It  was  approached 
by  a  narrow,  flagged  street,  ronning  down 
by  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  by 
which  all  traffic  passed*  down  to  the  milla 
Down  here  they  were  comparatively 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  A  sxnall  door- 
way, between  the  line  of  outhouses  and  the 
house  itself,  opened  into  the  garden.  Over 
the  doorway  was  a  small  sign-board,  on 
which  was  written : 

Brend  Aston. 
Licensed  Maltster. 

A  lamp  flickering  in  the  wind  cast  fitful 
lights  upon  the  name. 

She  looked  up  to  it,  and  her  eyes  grew 
hard  and  bright. 

"  He  would  not  let  me  hurry  home  this 
afternoon,  though  he  saw  how  much  I 
wanted  to  coma  I  believe  it  was  only 
because  you  were  coming.  I  wonder  why 
he  is  so  strange  to  you ) "  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  resentment  and  something  like 
humiliation.  *' Perhaps  I  have  been 
spoiled,  and  don't  like  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  my  own  way.  You  and  every  one 
have  spoiled  me,  and  it  did  come  hard  to 
have  to  beg  him  to  let  me  come  home,  and 
tiien-3^ "  Her  face  crimsoned  with  hum- 
bled 'pride.  "  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
and  find  me  out,  as  if  I  didn't  care ^" 

''Your  letter  told  me  you  cared,"  he 
said,  smiling,  but  his  face  looked  pale  in 
the  flickering  light  of  the  lamp  overhead. 

*<<0h,  I  did  care."  She  laid  her  hand 
on    his    arm.     ''And    that   is    why   I 

wanted But  he  would  not  come  home 

till  I  had  promised  to  marry  him."  Her 
voice  dropped  a  little.  "  Next  week.  He 
does  not  want  me  to  tell  any  one ;  but  I 
said  I  should  tell  you." 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  very 
strangely. 

"  Daisy,"  Ihe  exclaimed,  in  a  curious,  low 
tone,  fllmosi  as  if  he  were  afraid.  "You 
don't  love  this  man ^" 

She  met  his  eyes. 

And  now  the  light  overhead,  flickering 
and  casting  weird,  dancing  shadows,  fell 
on  two  very  white,  young  faces. 

She  did  not  speak.  She  scarcely 
breathed. 


<'  You  do  not  love  him,"  he  sud  agam. 

And  then,  as  he  read  her  eyes,  her  pale, 
still  mouth,  a  great  wave  of  understanding 
— of  himself,  of  her — rushed  over  hini,  set- 
ting every  pulse  throbbing. 

"And  I  love  you."  A  low,  and  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  cry  broke  from  hni 
"  And  I  never  understood  till  now.  What 
am  I  to  do  without  youl  Daisy  1  If  I 
had  known  only  a  little  sooner— would  yoa 
have  been  my  wife  9 " 

But  the  awakening  had  been  tooyiolent, 
too  sudden.  A  little  trembling  movement 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  draw 
back  into  the  doorway,  as  if  to  fly  from 
him.  The  door  creaked,  as  if  the  sadden 
gust  of  wind  blowing  round  the  comer  of 
the  street  had  shaken  it.  Neither  notioed 
the  slight  sound.  Daisy  leant  her  hand 
heavily  against  the  door. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now,"  he  went  on, 
and  the  strong  young  mouth  trembled. 
*'  It  has  been  love  ever  since  I  played  with 
you  as  a  boy,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  For 
even  if  you  were  free,  I  could  not  ask  yon 
now,  ruined  as  I  am ! "  Still  she  did  not 
speak.  Then  he  forgot  himself  and  ra- 
membered  only  her.  "But  you,  Daisy, 
don't  marry  him.  You  do  not  love  him. 
He  has  forced  you  into  the  marriage.  He 
is  not  a  good  man.  There  is  something 
in  his  past  life  that  will  darken  years. 
Break  it  off  while  you  can !  Don't  mis- 
understand me  1 " 

"  I  don't  misunderstand  you,"  she  spoke 
at  last.  "I  can't  give  him  up  now*  I 
have  promised — and  I  seem  sonecessai^ 
to  him,"  she  said,  slowly.  ''He  said  this 
afternoon  that  if  I  gave  him  up,  he  would 
kill  himself—" 

"The^  coward!"  muttered  Anthony 
under  his  breath. 

"He  was  half  mad,  I  think,"  she  went 
on,  as  if  not  hearing.  "  He  was  so  afraid 
I  did  not  mean  to  many  him  after  aD. 
Besides " 

She  stopped.  If  she  let  Anthony  even 
suspect  that  his  welfare  had  anymug  to 
do  with  the  marriage,  he  would  go  straight 
to  Aston  and  defy  him,  and  refuse  to  tito 
any  help. 

"  Anthony,  go  away  now.  I  shall  many 
him.  I  think  you  had  better  not  try  to 
see  me— or  hear  of  ma    Some  day ** 

Some  day  1  Her  voice  broke.  Bat  she 
motioned  him  back  from  her. 

"Anthony,  help  me  ! " 

And  he  said  not  another  word. 
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CHAPTER  XVL      NOT  QUITE  CLEAR. 

How  long  they  walked  in  silence,  neither 
of  them  reckoned.  Symee  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  her  brother's  strides,  and  as 
he  was  making  his  way  straight  np  across 
Goantry  towards  the  Beacon,  she  was  at 
last  forced  to  pause. 

*'  Jesse,"  she  said,  for  she  was  walking 
behind  him,  "  wait  a  moment.  I  cannot 
walk  as  quickly  as  you  do." 

The  very  appeal  to  his  strength  con- 
quered the  fierce  spirit  within  that  was 
urging  him  on.  In  a  moment  he  paused, 
and,  going  back  a  few  paces,  sat  down  on  a 
heap  of  fir  poles  stacked  ready  for  next 
season's  hops. 

«  My  poor  Symee,  I  forgot  that  I  was 
walking  as  if  for  a  wager,"  he  said,  smiling, 
and  drawing  her  very  tenderly  towards  him. 
''Lean  against  me,  dear;  and  now  let's 
talk  this  matter  out — as  well  here  as  any- 
where else.  I  suppose  you  can  still  spare 
a  few  minutes  before  you  go  back  to  Rush- 
brook  House.  Presently  I  shall  climb  up 
to  the  Beacon,  and  go  and  see  'Liza's 
grandmother.  Do  you  know  what  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Eestell  1" 

«^o — yes;  you  mean  about  Mr.  Hoel 
Fenner's  offer  1    Oh,  Jesse,  don't  accept  it." 
"Then  Mr.   Eestell  has  been  talking 
about  it  to  yoU|"  said  Jesse,  quickly. 

'<  Tes,  he  was  so  kind ;  but  he  showed 
me  how  very,  very  imprudent  it  would  be 
of  you  to  leave  the  firm.  Of  course  you 
won't  do  it,  Jesse,  dear." 


*'  Tes,  I  shall  do  it.  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  lightly,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  alter.  That  is  not  the  point, 
Symee " 

"Oh,  but  it  is.  Jesse,  please,  please  be 
advised.  Tou  are  so  hasty,  so  determined 
when  you  once  set  your  mind  upon  any- 
thing. Of  course  you  couldn't  think  of 
going  against  Mr.  EestelL  It  would  be 
impossible.  Your  present  position  is  so 
safe ;  the  other  is  so  uncertain." 

Jesse  made  a  little  movement  of  im- 
patience, which  had  the  e£fect  of  shaking 
Symee  and  making  her  more  troubled  and 
nervous. 

*'  Symee,  do  try  to  judge  for  yourself, 
and  not  repeat  all  Mr.  Eestell's  senti- 
ments. Surely  I  must  be  a  good  judge. 
Have  I  been  so  rash  all  my  life  that  now 
this  independent  action  is  considered  pre- 
posterous 1  You  know  it  is  not  so.  I  can 
judge,  and  I  will  accept  this  o£fer,  this 
splendid  offer,  and  the  results  will  prove 
whether  or  not  I  have  been  rash.  No ; 
that's  not  the  point ;  but  it  is  this :  Will 
you  come  and  live  with  me,  widi  the 
certainty,  moral  certainty,  if  not  demon- 
strable certainty,  that  I  can  offer  you  a 
home  without  fear  of  consequences  1  Symee, 
haven't  we  all  our  lives  hoped  for  this  and 
wished  for  this  9  Your  presence  will  make 
all  the  difference  to  my  Ufe,  and  I  think 
I  can  make  you  happy.  We  must  be  happy 
when  we  shall  have  honest  work  and  each 
other.  Look  here,  Symee,  put  away  all 
arguments,  which  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand,  and  trust  your  future  into 
my  hands.  I  can,  I  will  mi^e  it  a  happy 
one." 

**  Jesse,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You 
will  misunderstand  me;  but,  dear,  dear 
Jesse,  give  it  up,  I  do  beseech  you." 

•*Give  what  up  1" 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 
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*<Thi8  o£fer  of  Mr.  Fenner.  I  cannot 
eome  and  live  with  you ;  it  would  only  be 
helping  you  on  to  ruin.  Keep  in  the  old 
path,  Jeaae.  What  can  I  do  to  make  jqn 
beUeveit?" 

''Nonsense,  Symee.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  prefer  staying  here,  kmdiy 
treated,  but  yet  a  servant,  when  yon  might 
be  free  1  Ton  might  be  yonr  own  mistress, 
and  work  for  both  of  us,  and  you  know 
it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  me.  Haven't  I  been  making 
tbis  plan  for  you  ever  since  I  was  a  school- 
boy; and  now,  and  now " 

Jesse  was  so  much  moved  that  he  stood 
up  and  crossed  his  arms  whilst  the  excite- 
ment he  felt  showed  itself  in  every  feature 
of  his  face. 

Symee  dared  not  look  up  at  him ;  only 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  audibly. 

''Don't,  don't  say  all  that,  Jesse. 
Haven't  I  wished  for  it  as  much  as  yon ) 
But  how  can  I  go  against  my  conscience, 
and  help  to  spoil  your  lifef  I  can't — ^I 
can't" 

''Do  you  mean  to  say,  Symee,  that  my 
words,  my  strong  conviction,  have  no 
influence  over  you  I" 

"Tou  know  they  have,  Jesse.  I  would 
do  anything  for  you,  except  things  that 
would  hurt  you." 
Jesse  impatiently  stamped  his  foot 
"Tou  have  been  over-persuaded,  Symee. 
You  have  been  worked  upon  by  Mr. 
KesteU.    I  have  to  thank  him  for  this." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  my  own  idea.  I  am  sure 
it  is  right  I  saw  it  plainly  directly  Mr. 
Eestell  explained  it  to  me." 

Symee  had  risen,  looking  the  picture  of 
misery.  She  tried  to  put  her  two  hands 
round  Jesse's  arm,  but  he  was  too  much 
hurt  to  bear  her  touch.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  fiercer  spirit  swept  over  him ;  he,  who 
was  usually  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  now 
fiercely  grasped  his  sister's  arm. 

"  Symee,  this  is  the  last  time  I  ask  you. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing.  You 
are  depriving  me  of  the  only  joy  that  can 
enter  my  life.    You  are  forcing  me  to  give 

up  the  idea  of  home,  life,  and " 

K"  You  will  thank  me  some  day,"  sobbed 
Symee,  who  felt  now  that  she  was  a 
martyr  to  the  best  cause.  Though  her 
heart  was  [torn,  yet  her  spirit  was  strong. 
She  believed  she  was  saving  Jesse  in  spite 
of  himself.  I  t^^ 

iS9^  Jesse  let  go  his  sister's  arm.  He  had 
felt  ^her  shrinking  away  from  his  touch, 
and  [he  could  not  bear  it;    but  though 


feeling  doubly  angry  with  her,  and  chiefly 
with  Mr.  KesteU,  who  had  so  well  in- 
fluenced her,  he  yet  felt  angry,  too,  with 
himself  for  having  given  way  to  tins  fierce 
anger  before  a  weak,  delicate  woman. 

"Then  we  can  say  no  more  about 
the  subject  You  had  better  go  back  now, 
Symee;  and  I  am  going  up  on  to  the 
Beacon." 

"And  you  will  give  it  up,  then— this, 
this  offer  of  Mr.  Fenner  t"  she  mi, 
timidly. 

"No,  I  will  not,"  was  Jeeee's  fierce 
answer  as  he  strode  away.  It  seemed 
more  than  he  could  bear  just  now  to  have 
his  sister  turning  against  him,  for  he  had 
expected  her  at  least  to  see  with  his 
eyes. 

Still,  even  this  obstacle  did  not  move 
him.  The  more  this  senseless  opposition 
met  him,  the  more  he  was  determined  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  it. 

As  he  walked  up  the  hill  he  composed 
the  letter  of  acceptance ;  and  though  all 
pleasure  had  gone  out  of  the  transaction, 
still  Jesse  believed,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
that  he  would  succeed,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  would  be  able  to  ask  Symee  to 
come  to  him  without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
fear  of  non-succes& 

Jesse  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to 
Mr.  Guthrie  of  visiting  'Liza's  grandmother, 
and  he  was  now  bent  on  this  errand.  The 
cottage  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Beacon 
plateau,  and  was  quite  away  from  the 
principal  cluster  of  cottages  that  constituted 
the  village  of  Bushbrook  Beacon.  The 
cottage  itself  was  a  picturesque  little  plac^ 
with  roses  clustering  over  a  wooden  pordi; 
though  these  seemed  to  be  the  only  Inxaries 
about  the  place.  As  Jesse  walked  np, 
Caleb  Joyce,  the  farm  lad,  was  just  enter- 
ing, and  his  mother,  in  her  kitchen,  was 
preparing  an  evening  meal. 

"You  be  Mr.  Vicary,"said  Caleb, grin- 
ning. "  'Liza's  told  us  you  were  in  these 
parts." 

By  this  time  Jesse  had  put  away  his  own 
thoughts,  and  soon  made  the  family  feel 
quite  at  their  ease ;  for  though  he  appeared 
a  fine  gentleman  to  them,  yet  the  simple^ 
hearty  manner,  which  made  friends  for 
Jesse  wherever  he  went,  soon  unloosed  the 
tongues,  and  the  joy  of  hearing  of  'Liza 
assured  him  a  very  warm  welcome.} 

"Grandmother's  in  the  pariour,"  said 
Mrs.  Joyce,  presently.  "  The  children  do 
racket  so,  we  let  her  have  that  room«  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  talking  to  her  of  yon  last 
week,  and  she  has  set  her  heart  on  seeing 
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yon.  She's  a  great  8n£ferer  with  the 
rhenmatics  is  grannie;  bat  she's  a  very 
contented  body;  and  when  she's  not 
snfTering  she  Ukes  to  have  the  children 
about." 

These  poor  people,  with  their  narrow  in- 
terests, and  narrower  lives,  seemed  to  have 
a  calming  inflaence  on  Jesse;  and  when 
he  was  seated  by  the  old  lady,  whose  hands 
and  feet  were  all  crippled  with  that  terrible 
rhenmatic  affection  so  common  to  the  poor, 
he  almost  forgot  the  annoyance  he  had 
lately  felt,  or,  at  least,  he  put  it  away  from 
him  for  the  moment 

*'  Well,  that  is  kind  of  yon,  sir,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Joyce,  who,  in  spite  of  her  helpless 
condition,  was  bright  and  cheery,  and 
looked  shrewd  and  kind-hearted.  "Mr. 
Gathrie — well,  be  is  a  kind  gentleman ;  he 
often  comes  and  sees  me;  and  he  and  I 
fell  to  talking  about  [you  the  other  day. 
'  Mrs.  Joyce,'  says  he,  '  young  Mr.  Yicary 
is  staying  at  the  Home  Farm,  and  I'll  tell 
him  to  come  and  see  you.'  You  be  a  fine 
gentleman  now,  sir.  But  I  was  telling 
Mr.  Gathrie  I  could  remember  your  grand- 
mother well." 

Jesse  laughed. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Joyce.  I  think  'Liza  could  tell  you  that 
I'm  a  hard-working  man,  and  that  you  live 
in  a  palace  compared  to  our  pokey  and 
dirty  houses  in  Golden  Sparrow  Street'' 

^'  Yes,  yes,  'Liza  speaks  mighty  well  of 
you,  sir.  She's  a  good  seholard^  and  writes 
fine  letters ;  but  not  much  good  it's  done 
her,  except  for  writing  to  us.  She  was 
bent  upon  going  to  London^  but  I  notice 
now  she's  bent  upon  coming  home,  though 
she  wouldn't  say  so  for  the  life  of  her. 
We  all  have  to  learn  by  ^cperience.  That's 
what  I  tell  Mr.  Guthrie  when  he  comes 
and  talks  so  kindly,  and  makes  me  laugh 
with  his  funny  sayings.  It's  only  them  as 
have  a  free  conscience  as  can  be  light- 
hearted.  'Well,'  says  he,  'Mrs.  Joyce, 
my  conscience's  weighted  with  many 
things,  and  yet  I'm  light-hearted.'  And  I 
says  to  him,  'Sir,  it's  very  onlikely  that 
you  go  against  the  rules.' " 

"  Mr.  Guthrie  always  seems  to  have  a 
kind  word  for  every  one,  certainly.  But 
about  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Joyca  Do 
you  know  you  are  the  first  person  I  have 
met  who  could  tell  me  about  my  rela- 
tions 1" 

"Lor'  bless  me  !  am  I  now f  But  Mr. 
KesteU  he  could  tell  you  more  nor  I  could. 
You  see,  Mr.  Yicary,  when  my  husband 
were  living  in  this  very  cottage,  there  was 


another  beyond  us,  about  half  a  mile 
below  here.  It's  been  pulled  down  this  many 
a  long  year  now ;  but  that's  where  old  Mrs. 
Yicf\iy  came  with  her  daughter.  She  was 
a  stranger  to  us,  for  she  came  from  beyond 
the  forest  yonder ;  but  seeing  her  daughter 
was  a  pretty  young  thing,  we  did  what 
we  could  neighbourly  for  them.  Bat  we 
wondered  at  the  time  they  took  such  a 
tumble-down  place  as  that,  seeing  they 
both  looked  superior  kind  of  folk ;  but  they 
kept  themselves  to  themselves,  and  never 
talked  much  about  their  concerns." 

"  And  you  remember  my  mother  1 " 

"  Yes,  she  was  as  pretty  a  gal  as  you 
could  set  eyes  on ;  but  she  hardly  ever 
went  into  the  village,  and  I  don't  believe 
half-a-dozen  people  saw  her.  She  seemed 
down-hearted  like,  as  was  natural,  con- 
siderbg  her  situation,  and  no  husband  to 
be  kind  to  her." 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  into  Jesse's  brain. 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Yicary  was  but  her  mother- 
in-law.     My  father  was  a  Yicary  1 " 

"Well,  I  don't  rightly  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs.  They  were  very  close  about 
their  affairs;  and  when  I  asked  the  young 
thing  one  day,  when  I  saw  her  sitting  out 
by  the  fir-wood,  whether  her  husband 
wasn't  coming  back  to  her,  she  blushed  as 
red  as  a  peony,  and  said  :  *  Oh,  yes,  Mrs. 
Joyce,  he's  coming  as  soon  as  ever  he  can. 
He's  in  foreign  parts.'  '  Soldiering?'  I  said. 
'  No,'  says  she,  '  not  soldiering ; '  and  then 
she  seemed  to  shut  up,  and  would  say  no 
more.  So  I  thinks  to  myself.  It's  not  all 
plain  walking  for  that  pretty  young  thing. 
WelJ,  whatever  it  was,  she  was  our  neigh- 
bour, and  we  did  our  best  for  her.  And 
it  was  six  weeks  after  that  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  when  the  twins  was  born,  the 
doctor,  who  passed  up  here,  seeing  me  at 
the  cottage  door,  said  to  me :  '  That  poor 
young  thing  won't  live,  I'm  afraid,  Mr«. 
Joyce ; '  and,  true  enough,  she  died  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  mind  how  I  felt  sore  for 
the  young  husband,  who  was  in  foreign 
parts." 

*'  This  is  much  the  ETame  as  Mr.  KesteU 
told  me,"  said  Jesse,  thoughtfully ;  *'  but  I 
believe  my  father  died  before  our  birth." 

"Well,  yes,  and  so  I  thought  after- 
wards; and  Mr.  Eestell  was  very  kind 
to  the  old  lady,  and  when  I  went  down  to 
see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her  and  the 
poor  infants,  she  sobbed  and  cried,  and 
said  she  had  lost  everything.  'Well/ 
says  I,  'your  son  will  come  back  and 
cheer  you.'  And  she  looks  up  startled-like 
and  says,  '  My  son ! '  and  then  seemed  to 
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take  herself  up;  added,  'No;  no  one'll 
come  back.  He's  dead,  too ;  and  whatever 
is  to  happen  to  these  poor  babes  I  don't 
know.  If  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  Eestell  we  shoald 
have  been  in  the  workhouse  long  ago.' " 

"And  my  crandmother  died,  too,  soon 
after  1"  asked  Jesse,  beginning  to  think 
that  there  was  something  about  his  own 
history  which  was  not  quite  as  simple  as 
he  had  always  been  led  to  believe. 

*'  Yes,  poor  soul.  What  with  the  trouble 
of  her  daughter's  death — ^for  now  I  mind 
me  she  always  called  her  her  daughter, 
and  there  was  a  likeness  between  them, 
too^and  the  burden  of  them  two  babes, 
she  seemed  to  lose  heart  It  was  not 
money  as  was  wanting  either,  for  Mr. 
Kestell  he  was  very  kind.  We  found  out 
afterwards  it  was  his  cottage  they  came  to, 
and  never  no  rent,  it's  my  belief,  did  he 
ask  for  it  either.  Well,  she  caught  a  bad 
cold  on  her  chest,  when  the  winter  set  in, 
and  it  took  her  off  almost  of  a  sudden  like." 

*'  And  where  were  they  buried  1 "  asked 
Vicary ;  for,  strange  to  say,  this  question 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 

*'  Not  here,  Mr.  Vicary ;  but  in  the  old 
parish  they  come  from,  t'other  side  of  the 
forest ;  and  Mr.  Eestell  he  saw  to  it  all, 
and  a  pretty  penny  it  must  have  cost  him. 
There  were  some  at  the  time  that  wondered 
why  he  took  so  much  trouble  for  the 
f  ainily ;  but  there,  I  dare  say  the  old  lady 
was  a  servant  of  the  family,  or  something 
Uke  that" 

<<He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  us  all 
our  lives,"  said  Jesse,  uttering  a  sentiment 
he  had  often  before  expressed ;  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  had  crept 
in,  as  he  repeated  to  himself:  ''There 
were  some  at  the  time  that  wondered  why 
he  took  so  much  trouble  for  the  family." 

He  must  have  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  also  to  another  far  more  im- 
portEUit  to  him  than  Mr.  Eestell's  motives. 
If  there  had  been  one  feeling  which  had 
always  ruled  Jesse's  train  of  thought,  it 
was  that  he  was  a  free  man,  bom  of  honest 
if  poor  parents,  and,  therefore,  that  he  was 
hound  to  keep  that  name  unsullied.  He 
#ould  have  given  up  every  other  advantage 
in  life  rather  than  that  one. 

He  had  thanked  Heaven  again  and  again 
that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face;  that  the  past  might  be 
humble,  but  that  it  was  blameless.  And 
then  suddenly  this  proud  belief  seemed  a 
little  shaken.  He  did  not  really  doubt 
that  there  was  some  good  explanation; 
but  that  explanation  he  must  have  at  once. 


The  doubt,  however  slight  it  might  be, 
was  gaUing  to  his  proud  nature ;  it  seemed 
like  a  weight  upon  him  that  he  must  pnsh 
off.  And  then,  added  to  this,  and  aU  the 
more  strong  because  of  thi?,  was  that  other 
feeling  he  had  had  before  visitbg  Mtb. 
Joyce  —  the  annoyance  at  Mr.  Eestell's 
having  chosen  to  assert  a  right  which  Jesse 
did  not  believe  he  had  over  his  destiny. 

"But,  Grood  Heavens!  has  he  that 
right  f"  he  thought  now,  as,  having  quite 
mechanically  taken  leave  of  the  old  woman, 
and  the  odiers  of  the  household,  and 
having  even  received  messages  for  'Liza, 
and  answered  them,  he  walked  out  once 
more  upon  hu  native  heather. 

The  sun  had  set  over  the  moor,  but  the 
crimson  glow  illuminated  the  land  of 
heather,  making  it  look  of  a  deep  black 
purple.  A  slight  mist  was  rising,  as  if  some 
fair  goddess  had  spread  her  thinnest  veil 
over  this  favoured  land.  The  flowers  were 
falling  asleep,  and  the  night-jars  had 
begun  to  make  themselves  heard.  Jesse 
walked  on  down  the  hill,  and  at  last 
stopped  at  a  small  enclosure  grown  over 
and  wild  with  grass  and  rank  weeds; 
but  his  keen  eyes  at  once  detected  the  on- 
shapely  mounds  that  told  of  a  cottage 
having  once  stood  here.  He  knew  the 
spot  of  old;  but  had  never  suspected 
before  that  this  was  his  birthplace.  He 
looked  round  on  the  wild  scene,  and  noted 
that,  far  above,  a  few  of  the  Beacon 
cottage  lights  could  be  seen;  whilst 
opposite,  where  the  gorgeous  red  showed 
the  spot  whence  the  sun  had  lately  dis- 
appeared, he  gazed  at  the  long  Ime  of 
forest-land  and  the  great  clumps  of  firs.^ 

**Her  eyes  saw  this,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  on  a  low  bank,  regardless  of  the 
damp  and  dew.  ''What  were  her 
thoughts?  Who  was  my  father  1  Was 
she  not  the  old  woman's  daughter " 

Jesse  rose  suddenly,  hurriMl  forward  by 
the  strange  tumult  of  his  feelings. 

*'I  will  go  to  him.  I  will  go  this  veiy 
evening,  and  he  must  tell  me.  If  I  have 
had  wrong  thoughts,  Heaven  forgive  me; 
but  if  he  has  kept  back  something  from 
me,  then " 

Forgetting  all  the  visions  of  success 
which  had  lately  engrossed  him,  Jeflse 
hurried  onwards. 


A  DARE  BntD. 

That  nocturnal  bird,  the  owl,  has  been 
almost  universally  maligned.    Its  pecoliar 
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conditioDB  of  exiBtence  have  invariably 
caused  its  appearance  to  be  considered 
by  the  superstitioas  as  gloomily  sinister. 
Whether  Uie  omithologic^  specimen  be  the 
bam,  white,  tawny,  eagle,  little-homed,  long- 
eared,  snowy,  hawk,  little,  or  barred  owl, 
the  condemnation  is  the  same^  It  was 
forbidden  food  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  as  a  mourning 
curse  in  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  Jobj  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Micah.  The 
poets  have  all  been  severe  with  it,  and 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with 
cuckoos,  goblms,  elvish  sprites,  lizards,  put- 
tocks,  fatal  ravens,  wolves,  adders,  and 
blind-worm&  Its  excellent  mousing  pro- 
clivities, though  constituting  it  an  econo- 
mical scavenger,  still  fail  to  procure  it  a 
deserved  popularity.  Its  evil  reputation 
was  noted  by  Chaucer,  who  writes : 

The  jeloua  swan,  ayeiut  hys  deth  that  singetfay 
The  oule  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth. 

This  doleful  fowl,  to  whom  the  ruined 
sites  of  ancient  Babylon,  Bozrah,  and 
Idumea  were  bequeathed  as  residences, 
received  no  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Spenser,  who  styles  it  the  "ill-fac'd 
owle,  death's  dreadful  messenger."  In 
"  Seed's  Old  Plays  "  the  same  idea  is  thus 
expressed : 

When  screech-owls  croak  upon  the  chimney  tops, 
It's  certain  that  you  of  a  corse  shall  hear. 

Coleridge,  in  his  ''  Tears  in  Solitude,"  dis- 
courses of  "owlet  Atheism;"  but  the 
Avonian  bard  has  most  frequently  accen- 
tuated the  ominous  nature  of  this  spectral 
king  of  the  nighty  prefixing  to  its  name 
such  uncomplimentary  epithets  as  fearful, 
vile,  and  clamorous. 

Although  the  dictionary-description  of 
this  ghostly  creature,  on  the  authority  of 
Pope,  is  a  bird  that  flies  when  night 
reigns  supreme,  it  has  an  ancient 
and  extensive  folk-lore.  The  Athenians, 
however,  have  given  it  a  higher  place 
than  most  nations,  honouring  it  as 
the  sapient  symbol  of  their  adopted  god- 
dess, Minerva;  its  love  of  solitude,  scorn 
of  worldly  vanities,  and  its  perpetual  con- 
templation tempered  with  silence,  led  them 
to  prefer  it  for  this  purpose.  Singularly 
enough,  its  appearance  was  considered  a 
presage  of  victory,  while  its  flight  origi- 
nated the  proverb : 

When  the  owl  flies,  the  enemy  flieth. 
This  hardly  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
Apdeius,  who  avers  that  the  Greeks  cruci- 
fied the  poor  creature  alive.     That  uni- 
versal conqueror,  Oonstantine  the  Great, 


also  used  the  bird  as  an  emblem  of 
wisdom  on  his  gold  coinage,  with  the 
inscription, 

Sapientia  principis  providentissimi. 

This  was  also  placed  on  Trajan's  pillar,  on 
the  coins  of  Seguinus,  intending  to  signify 
his  providence.  Again,  we  have  a  scarcely 
appropriate  epitaph  on  the  Byzantium  of 
the  Csdsars,  from  the  prophetic  pen  of 
Mohsmmed,  quoting  an  Oriental  poet: 
''The  spider  hath  wove  his  web  in  the 
imperial  palace,  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her 
watch-song  in  the  towers  of  Afrasiab." 
F^nelon  also  speaks  deprecatingly  of  the 
bird,  while  relating  the  adventures  of  Tele- 
machus  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva 
herself.  Egypt,  visited  by  the  son  of 
Ulysses  in  hu  travels,  sanctified  the  fowl 
to  the  goddess,  according  to  Fhilostratus, 
also  greeted  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Ithaca. 

Something  of  this  esteem  lingers  in  a 
few  parts  of  this  country,  for  Hone,  in  his 
''Every  Day  Book,"  relates  that  in  the 
West  of  England,  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
it  is  the  custom  for  young  bachelors,  in 
companies  of  three,  to  hunt  for  an  owl  and 
two  sparrows  before  daybreak.  These 
are  carried  to  the  village  inn  before  the 
female  portion  of  the  household  have  arisen, 
which  being  accomplished,  they  are  re- 
warded with  three  pots  of  purl;  similar 
contributions  being  subsequently  levied 
from  other  inns,  if  possible.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  owl  will  prevail 
with  the  feathered  race  to  mate  on  that 
day. 

Turning  to  other  authorities,  we  find 
that  the  crying  of  the  bird  by  night  signi- 
fied the  proximity  of  the  listener  to  the 
Stygian  shore;  and  its  appearance  in 
cities,  destruction  and  waste.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  states  its  advent  before  the 
batde  with  the  Parthians  near  Gharrse, 
presaging  the  dissolution  of  Grassus.  The 
author  of  the  "^neid"  foretells  the  decease 
of  Gato  by  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  owl. 
Alexander  Boss,  in  "Arcana  Microcosm!," 
is  witness  that  the  final  fate  of  Valentinian 
was  presaged  by  an  owl  that  sat  on  the 
summit  of  his  bathing  house,  not  to  be 
driven  away  by  stones.  Another  specimen 
perched  on  the  roof  of  the  chamber  of 
Gommodus  Antoninus,  just  before  the 
Reaper's  sickle  gathered  him  to  his  fathers, 
in  front  of  Bome  and  Lanuvium;  so  says 
Julius  Obsequen's  "Book  of  Prodigies." 
If  we  believe  Xiphilinus,  the  feathered 
biped  sung  on  the  apex  of  Guria  previous 
to   Augustus   taking    a   passage  in   the 
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Charonian  bark ;  and  the  Actian  War  was 
prognosticated  by  a  flight  of  owls  into  the 
Temple  of  Concord. 

Sarcastic  Batler,  in  his  ''Hadibras," 
notes  the  Boman  horror  of  the  hooting 
creature,  thus : 

The  Boman  lenate,  when  within 
The  dty  waUs  an  owl  was  seen. 
Did  cause  their  clergy  with  lustrations 
(Our  synod  calls  humiliations), 
The  round-f  ac'd  prodigy  t'avert 
From  doing  town  and  country  hurt. 

This  powerfol  nation  deemed  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  bird  a  dreadful  omen,  and 
one  of  great  inflaence  in  public  affairs. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  an  inhabitant  of 
deswts  and  desolate  places,  dire  and  inac- 
cessible; and  its  scream  was  considered 
truly  discordant  and  unlike  the  cry  of  a 
bird.  The  Swan  of  Avon  immortaUses 
the  superstition  in  "Julius  Caesar"  (Acti. 
Sc.  3),  where  the  death  of  tiie  Emperor 
is  prefaced  by  these  lines  : 

....  The  bird  of  night  did  sit 

Ev'n  at  noon-da^  upon  the  market-place 

Houting  and  shnekmg. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  Shake- 
speare associates  the  creature  with  very 
disreputable  society,  and  he  extends  the 
catalogue  with  toads,  snakes,  newts,  frogs, 
bats,  ban-dogs,  dragons,  wizards,  witches, 
mummies,  sharks,  Jews,  goats,  Turks, 
Tartars,  tigers,  basilisks,  spirits,  and  ba- 
boons— all  suggesting  obloquy.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  links  the  bird  with  such 
substantives  as  murder,  foul  terror,  poison, 
and  gall,  and  prefixes  such  attributes  as 
dismal-threatening  and  ill-boding. 

A  correspondent  of  '*  The  Book  of  Days," 
1863,  vol.  ii  p.  732,  speaks  of  two 
enormous  owls  which  always  perch  upon 
the  battlements  of  the  family  mansion  of 
the  Arundels  of  Wardour,  when  death  is 
approaching  any  of  its  members. 

Rowland,  in  "The  Cunning  Country 
Man,"  ridicules  the  idea  in  these  lines  : 

Wise  gosliiig  did  but  hear  the  scrich  owl  crie, 
And  told  his  wife,  and  straight  a  pigge  did  die. 

Grose,  however,  holds  fast  to  the  idea 
with  further  ambiguous  details,  ssrying  that 
a  screech-owl,  flapping  its  wings  against 
a  sick  person's  window,  foretells  that  some 
one  of  the  family  will  shortly  die. 

George  Smith  seems  to  have  had  rather 
a  fancy— perhaps  ironical— for  the  herald, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  "  Six  Pastorals,"  1770 : 

Within  my  cot,  where  quiet  gave  me  rest, 
Let  the  dread  screech-owl  build  her  hated  nest. 
And  from  the  window  o*er  the  country  send 
Her  midnight  screams  to  bode  my  latter  end. 


Gilbert  White,  in  his  quaintly-pleasant 
"Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  adds  his 
testimony  that  the  vulgar  endorsed  this 
superstition  in  his  time  and  neighbourhood. 

We  have  Pennant's  authority— ''Six 
Indian  Nations ''—for  stating  that  savages 
have  a  superstitious  terror  of  the  owl,  and 
are  highly  displeased  with  any  one  imi- 
tating its  cry.  If  we  recollect  aright,  how- 
ever, Cooper  and  other  Indian  matorians 
— or  romancers!  —  have  made  the  owPs 
note  one  of  their  signals. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us  that  Bipa's 
emblems  of  superstition  were  an  ow),  a 
hare,  and  an  old  woman. 

Madaulay,  in  "St.  Eilda,"  speaks  of 
the  silence,  singing,  chirping,  chattering, 
croaking,  feeding,  fasting,  and  flying  to 
the  right  or  left  of  an  owl,  as  being  uken 
for  omens  of  different  degrees  or  directioiL 

Pennant,  again,  in  ''Zoology,"  tells  us 
that  the  eagle-owl  is  considered  a  bad  omen 
in  cities — the  ancients  hating  them  and 
screech-owls. 

Pliny,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Clandian,  all 
agree  in  its  evil  portention.  The  poor 
bird  has  other  sins  to  answer  for,  for  it 
was  said  to  have  brought  on  the  plague 
and  other  calamities  to  HerbipoUs,  or 
Wirzberg,  in  Franconia,  by  its  screeching 
songs. 

An  old  chap-book  has  evidently  inter- 
preted a  once  popular  feeling,  for  it  says 
that  to  dream  of  owls  is  ominoas  of 
trouble]  and  Lardner's  '*  Gyclopsedia" 
cites  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen. 

A  correspondent  of  " Notes  and  Queries" 
says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton- 
shire believe  that  an  owl  appearing  at 
noonday  betokens  bad  luck  to  the  be- 
holder, and  its  peculiar  snoring  noise  in- 
tensifies the  disaster.  The  same  authority 
speaks  of  it  as  a  proscribed  bird. 

A  pretty  Normandy  legend  states  that 
the  wren  brought  fire  from  heaven  to  earth 
for  the  use  of  man,  losing  its  plumage  in 
the  effort  Thereupon  every  bird  presented 
it  with  a  feather  from  its  own  stock,  except 
the  owl,  on  account  of  which  churlish  act 
it  has  ever  since  been  ashamed  to  show  it- 
self in  the  day  time. 

Gilbert  White  says  that  the  common 
people  believed  it  struck — at  least  the 
specimens  called  fern-owl,  chum-owl,  and 
eve-jar  —  at  weaning  calves,  inflicting  a 
distemper  which  they  named  "puckeridge.^ 

"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  (Act  i  Sc.  2) 
has  the  following,  referring  to  the  bird : 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  wiU  ensue — 

They 'U  suok  our  breaths,  or  pinch  us  bladk  and  bine. 
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Lady  Macbeth  appositely  remarks, 
immediately  previous  to  Uie  death  of 
Duncan  (Act  ii  Sc.  2) : 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night, 

and  when  Macbeth  comes  to  her,  fresh 
from  the  mnrder,  she  again  says :  "  I  heard 
the  owl  scream/'  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
(Act  V.  Sc.  6)  tells  Gloncester  the  owl 
shrieked  at  his  birth,  and  when  the  latter 
becomes  Bichard  the  Third,  and  hears  of 
his  enemies  rising  in  every  quarter,  he 
exclaims  (Act  iv.  Sc.  4):  "Oat  on  ye, 
owls!  NottuDg  but  songs  of  death  1" 
The  Stratford  genius  frequently  used  the 
bird  as  a  portentous  symbol,  and  he  was 
warranted  in  so  doing. 

The  owl  was  frequently  associated  with 
an  ivy-bush,  hence  Drayton's  lines : 

And  like  an  owle  by  night  to  go  abroad, 
Koosted  all  day  within  an  ivy-tod. 

Let  us  instance  a  few  curiosities  connected 
with  the  bird.  The  Bev.  F.  O.  Morris, 
B.A.,  in  his  '*  Records  of  Animal  Sagacity 
and  Character,"  mentions  a  specimen  that 
was  very  partial  to  music,  and  another  that 
hatched  a  chicken  and  was  subsequently 
very  attentive  and  kind  to  it  Willsford, 
in  *' Nature's  Secrets,"  writes:  '<Owls 
whooping  after  sunset,  and  in  the  night, 
foreshows  a  fair  day  to  ensue ;  but,  if  she 
names  herself  in  French  (Huette),  expect 
then  fickle  and  inconstant  weather,  but 
most  usually  raia"  Belon  gives  an  account 
of  the  use  which  falconers  made  of  the 
owl  by  tying  foxes'  tails  to  it  and  letting  it 
fly,  thus  attracting  the  curiosity  of  the 
kite,  which  was  so  surprised  and  conse- 
quently captured.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pjm 
relates  a  singular  story  anent  an  owl 
belonging  to  her  sister,  which  was  a  great 
favourite.  When  she  was  married,  on 
her  wedding-day  it  flew  into  the  room, 
sat  on  the  bride's  shoulder,  flew  three  times 
round  the  apartment,  and  then  departed ; 
which  act  was  at  the  time  looked  upon  as 
the  forerunner  of  some  disaster,  but  happily 
none  ever  occurred.  Worcestershire  folk 
in  the  Yeme  Valley  style  the  bird  "Tommy 
Trotter."  The  Eev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
MLA.a,  in  ««Eogli8h  Folk  Lore."  1878, 
p.  154,  says  that  in  Yorkshire  ''  owl-broth  " 
18  considered  a  certain  specific  for  the 
''chin-cough"  or  hooping-cougL  Shake- 
speare, again  (*'  Macbeth,"  Act  iv.  Sc  1), 
mentions  "  owlet's  wiog,  for  a  charm.'' 

Old  ballads  and  legends  speak  of  the 
owl's  exalted  parentage ;  and  Waterton,  in 
his  '<  Essays  on  Natural  History,"  1838, 


p.  8,  quotes  a  rural  song,  complaining  of 
its  fall  from  its  high  estate : 

Once  I  WAS  a  monarch's  daughter, 

And  sat  on  a  lady's  knee ; 
But  am  now  a  nightly  rover, 

Banished  to  the  ivy-tree. 
Crying  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo, 

Hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  my  feet  are  oold. 
Pity  me,  for  here  you  see  me 

Persecuted,  poor,  and  old. 

James  Orchard  Halliwell,  in  his  '*  Popular 
Rhymes,"  under  "  Nature  Songs,"  p.  256, 
quotes  a  fairy  tale  from  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazme,"  vol  Ixxiv.  p.  1003,  current  in 
Herefordshire.  A  fairy,  disguised  as  an 
old  distressed  woman,  went  to  a  baker's 
shop  and  begged  some  dough  of  the 
daughter,  of  whom  she  obtained  a  very 
smaU  piece.  This  she  further  requested 
leave  to  bake  in  the  oven,  where  it  swelling 
to  the  size  of  a  large  loaf,  the  baker's 
daughter  refused  to  let  her  have  it.  She,  ^ 
however,  gave  the  supposed  mendicant 
another  piece  of  dough,  but  less  than  the 
first;  this  increased  still  more  than  the 
former,  and  was  again  retained.  A  third, 
still  smaller  piece,  grew  even  larger  than 
the  others,  and  was  again  voted  too  big  to 
give  away.  The  fairy,  now  convinced  of 
the  woman's  covetousness,  indignantly 
resumed  her  proper  form,  and  striking  the 
culprit  with  her  wand,  she  was  transformed 
into  an  owl.  Ophelia,  in  ''  Hamlet "  (Act 
iv.  Sc.  5),  most  probably  alludes  to  this 
legend :  *'  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's 
daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are, 
but  know  not  what  we  may  be."  Douce, 
in  relating  the  tale,  substitutes  Christ 
for  the  fairy;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt 
whether  the  owl  is  deserving  of  being  the 
vehicle  of  this  Pythagorean  transmigration, 
for  Dascent,  in  his  "  Popular  Tales  from 
the  Norse,"  tells  a  very  similar  tale,  where 
the  woodpecker  has  to  bear  the  stigma. 


ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

CHARING  CROSS. 

If  it  were  possible  to  show  London  at 
a  glance,  from  Charing  Cross  that  feat 
were  besc  attempted.  In  a  few  turns  up 
and  down  the  pavement,  betvfreen  the 
pedestals  of  Landseer's  big  lions,  the  scene 
unrolled  before  the  eyes  suggests  almost 
every  phase  of  the  great  world  of  London  : 
Broad,  dignified  Whitehall ;  the  high 
towers  of  Westminster ;  the  busy  Strand 
pouring  forth  its  tide  of  traffic ;  the  hand- 
some columns  of  St.  Martin's — lucky  for  us 
if  the  sweet  carillon  from  the  classic  tower  is 
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heaid  above  the  roar  of  traffic.  Then  the 
lane  of  St  Martin's,  ivith  ita  BUggestions  of 
the  fast-vaniahiiig  alnms  from  which  it 
iBsaes ;  the  square  itself  of  Trafalgar,  brist- 
ling with  statues, with  its  fountains,  that  play 
so  soberly,  and  the  respectable  fa9ade  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  the  background. 
Then  there  is  Cockspur  Street,  bright  with 
shop  fronts,  but  retaining  a  trace  of  its 
former  quaint  dienity  j  and  then  the  vista 
shows  us  clubland,  or  the  outskirts  thereof, 
and  suggests  the  palaces  of  the  Sybarites, 
and  the  sweet,  shady  side  of  Pall  MaU. 
And  if  we  turn  towards  the  river  and  the 
Embankment,  there  we  have  the  great 
avenue  that  has  obliterated  Northumber- 
land House,  huge, grandiose,  cosmopolitan; 
its  magnificence  tempered  by  the  big,  ugly 
girders  of  the  railway  bridge  and  a  black, 
ragged  show  of  roofs  and  diimneys  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  unseen  river,  the 
tattered  robe  of  Cinderella  showing  against 
the  finery  of  her  splendid  sister.  Then 
there  are  the  wide  crossings  and  the  broad, 
thronged  roadways,  where  all  the  world 
passes  along  in  one  continued  procession, 
that  ceases  only  in  the  small  hours  of  early 
morning. 

In  all  this  whirl  and  tide  of  traffic  there 
is  one  object  that  recalls  the  ancient  world. 
In  the  midst,  looking  strangely  forlorn 
and  neglected  in  all  tixe  busy  scene,  sits 
Charles  the  First  upon  his  prancing  steed. 
The  statue  is  a  fine  one,  although  dwarfed 
by  the  wide  space  and  towering  buildings 
around,  and  few  people  visit  it  for  a  closer 
view  than  that  afforded  by  the  side  walks, 
for,  like  some  island  swept  by  stormy  tides, 
it  is  a  work  of  some  risk  to  reach  it  But, 
once  out  of  the  reach  of  omnibus  poles 
and  swiftly-charging  hansoms,  we  may  take 
breath  under  the  shelter  of  the  brazen 
image.  The  pedestal  of  stone  is  all  worn 
and  weathered,  but  graceful  in  flowing 
curves  and  flowery  ornament  The  melan- 
choly King  bestndes  his  handsome  steed 
with  easy  grace,  his  face  turned  to  his 
ancient  palace  and  the  scene  of  his  unhappy 
fate.  '<  Don't  let  him  look  towards  White- 
hall," said  the  Bepublican  satirist  of  the 
period. 

That  was  after  the  Bestoration,  when 
the  Boyal  atatue  was  reinstated  near  its 
former  site.  And  where  we  stand,  beneath 
the  statue,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  the  site  of  the  real  ancient  Charing  Cross. 
The  cross  itself  was  still  standing,  although 
broken  and  mutilated,  in  1641,  when  it 
wrote  its  own  autobiography  by  the  hands 
of  Henry  Peacham : 


"  I  am  made  all  of  white  marble— which 
u  not  perceived  of  every  one— and  so 
cemented  with  mortar,  made  of  the  purest 
lime,  Callis  sand,  whites  of  eggs,  and  the 
strongest  wort,  that  I  defie  bSI  hatchets 
and  hammers  whatsoever."  Here  the  cross 
narrates  the  many  threatened  attempts  for 
its  destruction,  and  proceeds  to  rekte  its 
origin.  "  Our  royal  forefather  and  founder, 
King  Edward  the  First,  you  know,  built 
our  sister  crosses  ....  and  ourselves  here 
in  Londoa  .  •  ." 

We  may  realise  the  scene  even  now  as 
we  hear  the  bells  toll  out  from  the  misty 
gloom  that  hangs  over  Westminster,  the 
country  wide  and  open  then,  and  the 
Abbey  ahowing  out  filrom  the  shade  of 
dripping  trees,  with  the  broad  river  shlniog 
beyond  hall  and  palace.  From  Notting- 
hamshire the  train  had  set  forth— the 
funeral  train  of  good  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
heart-broken  King  had  ridden  by  the  hier 
as  far  as  St  Albans,  and  then  had 
galloped  on  to  Westminster  to  see  that 
everything  was  prepared  for  his  wife's  last 
resting-place.  But  he  had  ridden  forth 
again  to  meet  the  funeral  at  Chepe,  where 
the  London  citizens  had  gathered  ahoat 
the  bier  in  mourning  robes— sorrow  in 
every  heart.  And  there  was  marshalled 
the  long  procession,  the  bells  tolling  out 
dolefully  on  the  way,  the  great  bell  of 
Paul's,  the  volley  of  bells  from  all  the 
convents  and  friaries  round  about  At  the 
village  of  Charing,  where  a  few  hnmhle 
roofs  clustered  about  the  crossways,  the 
procession  halted,  and  the  great  Lords  of 
the  Court  came  forward  and  marked  out 
the  spot  where  the  coffin  should  rest— a 
patch  of  greensward,  doubtless,  enclosed 
by  the  narrow  lines  of  the  ancient  tract 
ways.  And  upon  this  very  spot,  soon 
after,  was  built  the  famous  Cross  of 
Charing. 

Next  year,  in  1890  that  is,  we  may 
celebrate  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  cf 
that  melancholy  day  and  of  the  first  begin- 
ning of  Charing  Cross.  The  seventeenth 
of  December,  1290,  was  the  day  of  the 
entombment  of  good  Queen  Eleanor,  and, 
perhaps,  some  Boyal  hand  may,  on  that 
day,  place  a  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Queen  whose  virtues  and  loving  devotion 
to  her  lord,  still  linger  with  a  pleasant 
savour  in  the  records  of  musty  chronicles. 

But  we  must  not  forget  King  Charles, 
about  whose  fateful  figure  the  grime  snd 
smoke  of  London  town  have  thiekly 
gathered.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of 
Biver,  the  brassfounder  of  Holborn,  who 
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bought  the  statae  when  the  Common- 
wealth was  on,  nndertaking  to  break  it  up 
and  melt  it,  and  who  prodnced  many 
hondreds  of  knife-handles  of  brass  as  the 
result  of  his  manipulations,  which  found  a 
ready  sale,  as  trophies  or  relics,  amongst 
both  Oavaliers  and  Soundheads.  But 
River,  more  far-seeing  than  most,  had 
actually  buried  the  statue  in  his  garden,  or 
concealed  it  in  his  cellar,  and  then,  when 
the  Bestoration  came,  produced  his 
treasure.  Most  people  know,  too,  the  old 
story  of  the  artist  who  designed  the  statue, 
one  Lesoeur,  who  is  said  to  have  hanged 
himself  on  the  discovery  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  furnish  the  Boyal  saddle  with  a 
girth.  But  there  is  a  girth,  although  but  a 
narrow  one,  and  such  as  a  practical  saddler 
would  have  shaken  his  head  over ;  and  there 
were  many  saddlers  about  Charing  Cross 
and  round  about  the  Meuse  in  those  days. 
Charing  Cross  is  shown  in  Aggas's  map, 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz&beth,  somewhat 
defaced  and  broken,  standing  in  a  "  carre- 
four''  of  no  great  extent^  formed  by  a 
number  of  streets  and  lanes,  of  which 
Whitehall  and  the  Strand  are  the  chief. 
The  Strand  is  already  bordered  with 
houses,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Saint 
Martin's  Lane  is  there,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Strand ;  the  square  tower  of  the 
church — ^still  among  the  fields — appearing 
some  little  way  up  the  lane.  Along  one 
side  of  the  lane  is  the  great  wall  of  Covent 
Garden,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster; on  the  other  is  the  great  en- 
closure of  the  Boyal  Meuse,  with  stables 
and  barracks  scattered  about  within  it. 
Hedge  Lane,  and  the  Haymarket,  or  Hay- 
hill,  come  winding  in  from  the  fields — wide, 
open  fields,  where  clothes  are  drying,  or  per- 
haps bleaching.  Cows  are  in  the  fields,  and 
deer  in  St,  James's  Park,  which  last 
stretches  further  than  now,  including  the 
space  now  known  as  Pall  Mall.  A  couple 
of  rustics  with  staff  and  pitchfork  represent 
the  hurrying  crowds  of  to-day.  The  great 
enclosure  of  the  Boyal  Mews  is  now  Tra- 
falgar Square,  including  the  site  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  barracks  in  the 
rear.  And  Her  Majesty's  Guards,  who 
now  occupy  the  latter  severe  and  pipe- 
clayed enclosure,  are,  so  to  say,  the  original 
tenants  of  the  place — driven  into  a  corner 
by  the  march  of  modem  improvements; 
and  there  bugles  have  sounded ;  and  squads 
have  paced  to  and  fro ;  and  soldiers  have 
lounged  and  smoked,  and  lolled  out  of 
windows — anyhow,  from  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts. 


So  the  discontented  Cavaliers,  lounging 
about^  their  old  haunts,  and  talking  over 
conspiracies  and  possible  feats  of  arms,  in 
tavern  parlours,  where  host  and  drawers 
are  all  of  the  right  colour,  presently  look 
in  at  the  Meuse,  where  the  Parliament 
soldiers  are  playing  ninepins.  Or  listen 
enviously  as  the  trumpets  sound  boot 
and  saddle,  for  the  Life  Guards  are 
going  abroad  to  escort  ''old  Noll" — as  our 
Cavaliers  irreverently  call  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector— ^and  the  servants  are  busy  about 
the  saddling  of  the  pad-nags.  And  then 
the  scene  changes — ^like  that  in  a  theatre. 
The  Cavalier  is  in  the  saddle,  and  doffs 
his  plumed  hat  before  his  Boy^l  master, 
riding  to  Whitehall,  and  the  stout  troopers 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  gone  back  to 
workshop  or  farm. 

But  before  the  brazen  image  of  the  late 
King  was  replaced,  there  were  terrible  scenes 
to  be  witnessed  at  Charing  Cross.  There 
was  erected  the  scaffold  of  revenge,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  so-called  regicides  began, 
with  all  the  sickeniug  accessories  of  hang- 
ing, drawing,  and  quartering.  But  the 
scenes  became  too  revolting  even  for  the 
public  opinion  of  those  days,  and  hence- 
forth the  butchery  was  carried  on  further 
afield,  at  Tyburn. 

The  scaffold  carted  away  for  good  and 
all.  Charing  Cross  resumed  its  busy,  cheer- 
ful aspect  Population  had  thickened 
about  there  since  the  days  of  EUzabeth, 
and  courts  and  alleys  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  cross  and  the  river,  some  of 
which  had  a  reputation  which  it  would 
have  been  a  compliment  to  call  doubtful 
In  one  of  these,  called  Hartshorn  Alley, 
Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom. 
The  only  existing  representative  of  these 
ancient  courts  is  the  quiet  and  highly- 
respectable  Craig's  Court,  well  known  to 
the  British  army  in  general ;  and  happy  is 
he  who  has  a  good  balance  there,  although 
the  great  army  agents  now  date  from 
Charing  Cross.  And  in  Craig's  Court  is 
to  be  found  one  of  the  last  of  the  aristo- 
cratic mansions  that  once  bordered  the 
river  hereabouts.  Harrington  House,  a 
warm,  pleasant-looking,  red-brick  mansion 
of  the  early  Georgian  period,  seems  as 
quiet  and  secluded,  in  its  snug  nook,  as 
though  the  madding  world  were  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

Who,  that  has  reached  middle  age,  does 
not  remember  Northumberland  House, 
and  the  windowless,  but  not  unsightly, 
screen,  with  its  turrets,  and  the  conspicuous 
lion  on  the  top — now  enjoying  a  well- 
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deserved  repose  at  Alnwick  Castle — the 
subject  of  so  many  legends  told  to  country 
ccasinsl  Against  those  well -worn  iron 
rail?,  where  the  dust  collected  so  thickly 
in  summer,  and  the  mud  in  winter,  were 
to  be  found  a  little  knot  of  sellers  of  small 
merchandises — hot  chestnuts,  roast  potatoes, 
apples,  and  fruit-pies — ^the  representatives 
of  a  long  line  of  forbears  who  had  plied 
their  trade  about  Oharing  Cross  and  the 
Mouse  time  out  of  mind.  Even  the  red- 
coated  shoeblack,  who  was  a  novelty  to 
most  people  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  had 
his  predecessor  in  title  in  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Gay's  "Trivia."  The  reader  is  also 
cautioned : 

Pass  by  the  Mouse  nor  try  the  Thimble's  cheats 
For  thimblerigging  is  not  of  yesterday; 
and  under  the  Meuse  walls  a  small  kind  of 
fair  was  constantly  going  on  with  shows  of 
giants  and  monstrosities,  and  with  mounte- 
banks and  card-sharpers  plying  their  trades. 

But  Northumberland  House  has  followed 
its  ancient  companion,  the  Meuse,  to  de- 
struction ;  the  latter  not  by  any  means  to 
be  regretted}  being  only  a  dismal  eyesore 
in  its  latter  days.  Originally,  as  Stowe 
tells  us,  **  The  Meuse,  so  caJled,  of  the 
King's  Faulcons,''  here  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Boyal  Hawking  establishment,  the 
ground  where  they  were  trained,  the  mews 
where  they  were  shut  up,  especially  in 
moulting  time,  when  they  required 
quietude  and  semi-darkness.  Then,  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  King's  stables 
in  Bloomsbury,  the  Boyal  stud  was  re- 
moved to  the  Meuee.  And  as  the  *'  King's 
Meuse,"  or,  according  to  modem  spelling, 
Mews,  was  equivalent  to  the  King's  stables, 
my  Lord  Duke's  stables  must  be  called  so 
too ;  and  so  downwaids,  till  every  place 
where  a  few  cab-horses  are  stabled  is 
named  a  mews;  the  practice  being  ap- 
parently confined  to  London,  where  it 
originated.  In  latter  days  the  Meuse 
became  a  receptacle  for  State  papers — quite 
an  Augean  stable  in  that  way  —  some 
Hercules  of  the  Secord  Office  clearing  it 
out  at  last,  and  saving  the  precious  docu- 
ments, or  as  much  as  was  left  by  the  rats 
and  mice  that  ran  riot  there.  And  then 
came  the  final  clearance  when  Nelson's 
great  victory  was  fresh  in  people's  minds. 

While  yet  Northumberland  Avenue  and 
the  Embankment  were  unthought  of,  there 
was  a  quiet  street — and  is  now — close  by, 
called  Northumberland  Street,  sloping 
down  towards  the  river;  and  let  us  make 
John  Thomas  Smith  our  guide,  that  famous. 


gossipy  old  Keeper  of  Prints  at  the  BiitiBh 
Museum.  He  tells  us  of  Wood's  coal 
yard,  at  the  foot  of  Northumberland  Street, 
•'where  Wood  dwells" — alas!  dwelt,  for 
the  Embankment  has  swept  away  all  these 
old  wharves — "in  the  very  house  where 
lived  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  strangled 
in  Somerset  House."  That  is,  he  might 
have  been  strangled  there,  for  the  metkd 
of  his  death  is  involved  in  mystery.  Sir 
Edmundbury  had  originally  been  a  wood- 
monger,  trading  from  the  very  wharf,  and 
obtained  by  purchase,  doubtleiss,  the  office 
of  Court  Justice,  the  seat  of  whose  joris- 
diction  was  the  Marshalsea  in  Scotland 
Yard.  Godfrey  displayed  such  conrage 
in  the  year  of  the  great  plague,  remaimng 
at  his  post  when  idl  about  him  fied,  that 
he  was  knighted  upon  the  return  of  the 
Court  to  Whitehall.  He  was  a  busy  man, 
his  justiceship  including  the  fctretiDg  out 
of  evil  doers  and  evil  doings,  as  i^U  as 
sitting  in  judgement  upon  them;  and 
perhaps  he  knew  more  secrets  connected 
with  Boyal  and  noble  personages  than  was 
altogether  safe.  Anyhow,  he  disappeared 
one  day — it  was  a  Saturday,  to  be  precise- 
having  last  been  seen  about  the  precincts  of 
Saint  Clement's  Danes  in  the  Stirani 
Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  his  body  was  found  in  a  ditch 
near  old  Saint  Pancras  .  Church.  T' 
Edmundbury's  own  sword  was  throst 
through  the  body  —  but  that  had  been 
done  after  death,  as  no  blood  accompanied 
the  wound — and  there  were  distinct  noarks 
of  strangulation  about  the  neck  His 
garments  were  thickly  sprinkled  with 
drops  of  white  wax,  as  if  from  candles  held 
over  his  body ;  and  candles  of  that  quality 
were  only  used  by  royalty  or  nobility, 
unless  in  Eoman  Catholic  chapels.  Every- 
body attributed  the  murder  to  the  Popish 
Plot,  which  wretched  scare  was  in  progress 
at  the  time — a  scare  which  the  murder 
helped  to  intensify.  Bat  nothing  was  ever 
really  discovered  as  to  the  murder.  The 
hint  as  to  Somerset  House  refers  to  the 
Queen  and  her  foreign  attendants  who 
were  quartered  there,  but  who  had  no 
particular  reason  to  fear  or  hate  the 
worthy  justice.  But  the  aflfair  stfll  remains 
one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  Charing 
Croes  and  the  Strand. 

Another  tragic  occurrence  towards  the 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's  refgUi  of 
which  Charing  Cross  was  the  scene,  has 
also  an  indirect  connection  with  old 
Northumberland  House.  For  following 
the  direction  '<Cherchez  la  femme/'  we 
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come  upon  her  in  the  fonn  of  a  young 
girl  in  her  teens — ^Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the 
Percys,  heiress  of  Ahiwick  and  Petv^orth, 
with  manors,  baronies,  and  castles  all  over 
the  land,  all  to  win  with  the  hand  of  this 
child  of.  barely  sixteen  summers.  She  had 
been  already  a  wife,  in  name,  and  was  a 
widow  when  her  guardians  disposed  of  her 
to  Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleat — ^Tom  of 
ten  thousand,  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
from  the  amount  of  his  yearly  rent-roll  The 
girl's  inclinations  had  not  been  consulted  in 
the  match,  and  it  is  said  that  she  had 
shown  some  liking  for  the  handscnne  and 
fascinatiDg  Count  Eonigsmark,  a  Swedish 
nobleman  of  wealth,  and  of  the  highest 
rank^  and  distinction  in  his  own  country, 
but  of  ill  repute  for  evil  and  unbridled 
pusions,  Mr.  Thynne  had  not  yet  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  bride,  who  had 
been  taken  abroad  by  her  friends  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony,  and  it  was  said 
that  she  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
return. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  A.D.  1682, 
when  one  day  Mr.  Thynne  was  returning 
in  his  chariot  from  Whitehall,  where  he 
had  been  in  the  company  of  the  Duke  of 
MonmoutiL  The  carriage  turned  sharply 
round  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was  just 
entering  Pali  Mall,  when  it  was  met  by 
tiiree  men  on  horseback,  all  well  armed, 
who  gathered  about  the  carrii^e.  And 
then,  as  it  seemed,  at  a  word  of  command, 
one  of  the  horsemen  levelled  amusquetoon 
and  fired  full  at  the  breast  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Thynne.  The  horsemen 
galloped  off,  and  disappeared,  leaving 
their  victim  in  a  dying  state.  Six  or  seven 
bullets  had  entered  his  body ;  and  after  a 
night  of  great  suffering  he  expired.  So 
little  secrecy  had  there  been  about  the 
murder  and  the  preparations  for  it,  that 
the  assassins  were  soon  traced.  The  chief 
of  them,  Captain  Fratz,  was  seized  at  his 
lodgings  the  same  night,  and  the  other 
two  were  speedily  apprehended.  But  it 
was  evident  that  these  men  were  only  the 
instruments  of  some  more  distinguished 
personage.  A  descent  was  made  upon  the 
academy  of  Monsieur  Foubert,  in  Soho,  a 
kind  of  school  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
where  gentlemen  of  distinction  were  also 
entertained,  an  establishment  of  which  the 
memory  is  still  preserved  in  Foubert's 
Place,  in  Eegent  Street.  Here  was  stay- 
ing a  certain  Count  Konigsmark,  a  younger 
brother,  as  it  proved,  of  the  suspected 
nobleman,  the  hero  himself,  or,  rather,  the 
victim,  at  a  later  date,  of  one  of  the  darkest 


passages  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  But  the  young  Count  Imew 
nothing  of  his  brother,  he  protested — ^who 
was  supposed  to  be  on  his  own  estates. 
And  then  information  came  from  another 
source  that  the  elder  Count  Konigsmark 
had  been  recognised  under  a  disguise,  and 
was  even  now  trying  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  kingdom.  Before  long  Eonigs- 
mark was  arrested  at  Gravesend,  trying  to 
get  on  board  a  Swedish  vessel  lying  in  the 
river. 

Tiie  Count  was  brought  before  the  Eing 
himself  at  Whitehall,  and  treated  the 
matter  lightly  and  hardily.  Sir  John 
Beresby,  who  was  the  justice  employed  in 
the  case,  describes  him  as  a  handsome  man, 
with  long  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders 
and  reaching  to  his  waist  He  denied  any 
complicity  with  the  assassins.  His  secret 
visit  to  London  was  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  a  physician,  and  on  hearing  of 
the  assassination  of  Thynne,  as  he  was 
known  to  bear  him  no  goodwill,  he  thought 
it  best  to  quit  the  country.  And  so  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate. 

Soon  after,  Monsieur  Foubert  waited 
upon  Sir  John  Beresby.  Count  Eonigs- 
mark's  fortune  was  ample,  said  Foube^, 
and  it  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  making  manifest  his  innocenc&  In 
fact,  the  envoy  delicately  suggested  that 
Sir  John  had  only  to  name  his  price.  ^ 
John  somewhat  regretfully  owns  that  he 
refused  the  bribe.  But  the  jury  before 
whom  the  Count  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  were  perhaps  more  accessible  to 
such  arguments.  Anyhow,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, while  his  three  accomplices  were- 
condemned  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
scaffold  was  erected  at  the  end  of  Pall 
Mall,  looking  towards  Charing  CrosSi  and 
the  culprits  met  their  fate  with  remarkable 
firmness.  To  the  last,  Captain  Fratz  denied 
tile  Count's  guilt,  being  inspired  by  an  un- 
common attachment  and  devotion  to  his 
servica  The  other  two  were  mere  blind 
tools,  and  had  simply  obeyed  his  orders. 
The  Captain  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
won  Ids  rank  by  leading  a  forlorn  hope  at 
the  capture  of  Mons,  when  he  and  another 
were  M  who  came  off  with  life  out  of  fifty. 
And  with  the  noose  about  his  neck  he  pro- 
tested, without  bravado,  that  he  did  not 
value  life  a  rush. 

As  for  the  Count,  although  acquitted,  he 
could  not  face  the  general  reprobation  that 
followed  him,  not  so  much  for  the  murder 
itself  as  for  having  left  bis  three  brave 
followers  to  suffer  on  his  behalf ;  and,  if  he 
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had  cherished  the  thoaght  that  he  might 
eventually  win  the  grand  estates  of  the 
Percys  and  the  hand  of  the  fair  Elisabeth, 
be  was  speedily  undeceived.  He  slunk 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  eventually  took 
service  with  the  Venetian  Republic,  and 
found  a  soldier's  grave  in  the  Morea. 

Another  glimpse  we  get  of  Charing 
Cross,  at  the  same  period,  in  a  curious 
cause  c^I6bre,  between  the  Earl  of  Berkeley 
and  Ford  Lord  Grey  of  Werk.  Lord 
Grey  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Berkeley;  but  an  overpowering  guilty 
passion  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
a  younger  sister  of  his  wife's,  *'  dear  Lady 
Hen."  One  David  Jones  then  lived  at 
Charing  Cross,  just  over  against  the  statue, 
and  let  lodgings  to  people  of  condition ; 
and  to  his  house  one  night  came  a  lady 
masked^  and  veiled,  but  evidently  a  person 
of  distinction,  and  took  lodgings  there 
alone.  There  was  a  comet  Uien  visible, 
and  .people  gathered  together  at  the  street 
corners  to  observe  the  blazing  star.  And 
there  came  my  Lord  Grey  in  a  hackney 
coach,  and  disguised  in  his  own  hair,  with- 
out a  periwig.  And  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  masked  lady  is  no  other  than  Lady 
Henrietta,  about  whose  flight  from  her 
father's  house,  at  Durdans,  there  has  been 
sQch  talk.  And  so  Lady  Hen  flies  from 
Charing  Cross,  and  is  next  heard  of  at 
Westminster  Hall,  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, provided  herself  with  a  husband — a 
man  of  straw,  in  that  respect,  people  think 
— so  that  she  is  able  to  set  everybody  at 
defiance.  Yet  there  is  clashing  of  swords 
in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  as  her  father's 
friends  and  those  of  Lord  Grey  strive  to 
gain  possession  of  the  lady.  And  how  it 
ttU  ends  nobody  knows ;  but  badly,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  for  poor  Lady  Hen. 

Of  brighter  associations  was  the  "  Bum- 
mer" Taviam,  which,  in  1685,  was  kept  by 
one  Sam  Prior.  And  that  year  the  annuid 
feast  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  living  in 
St.  Martin's  Fields  was  held  at  the 
"Rummer."  Sam  had  a  nephew.  Mat, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  and  who  had  been 
a  scholar  under  Old  Bosby,  of  birching 
fame.  Bat  he  had  left  school,  and  was 
conning  Iw  ♦*  Horace,"  one  day — so  runs 
the  story — in  the  pleasant  bow  window  of 
his  uncle's  tavern ;  my  Lord  'Dorset  strolls 
that  way,  and,  looking  over  the  boy's 
shoulder,  finds  him  studying  his  own 
favourite  poet;  and,  pleased  with  the  lad's 
appearance  and  artless  talk,  becomes  his 
patron,  and  sends  him  to  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  launches  him  on  the  career  of 


letters.    Prior  himself,  however,  seems  to 

attribute  his  change  of  destiny  to  a  less  dis- 

tbguished    patron,    one    Sir   Fleetwood 

Sheppard,  to  whom  he  dedicates  a  poetic 

epistle. 

My  UDole,  rest  his  soul !  when  living 
Might  have  contrived  me  wavs  of  thriving. 
Taught  me  with  cider  to  replenish 
My  vats,  or  ebbing  tide  of  Khenish. 

All  this  you  made  me  quit  to  follow 
That  sneaking,  whey-faced  god  Apollo. 

And  now  if  we  cross  the  way,  usiDg 
King  Charles's  statae  once  more  as  a 
refuge,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  Spring 
Gardens,  now  all  solemn,  sober  brick 
houses,  the  most  of  whidi  are  Government 
offices ;  but  there  is  a  pleasant  footway  to 
the  Mall,  with  a  glimmer  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  may  remind  us  of  its  ancient 
state.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  a 
servant  of  the  Court  kept  an  ordinary 
and  bowling  -  green  in  Spring  Grardens, 
then  a  shady  resort,  where  there  was 
continual  tippling  under  the  trees;  and 
often  enough  tables  were  upset,  blows 
given,  and  cartels  exchanged,  or  the 
quarrel  settled  forthwith  with  daahing 
swords  in  the  privacy  of  Tothill  Fields  or 
on  the  green  sward  by  Millbank.  In  fact, 
the  place  was  too  rackety  altogether  for 
the  sober  Commonwealth,  and  Cromwell 
shut  it  up. 

And  close  by  is  Drummond's  Bank, 
noticeable  for  its  site,  which  in  some  old 
plfluis  is  marked  as  Cromwell's  palace.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  Oliver's,  but  may 
have  belonged  to  the  earlier  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex.  Yet  there  is  also  some 
historic  interest  about  the  bank  itaelf, 
which  was  founded  by  the  brother  of  the 
attainted  Lord  Strathallan,  to  whoie 
integrity  the  sufferers  under  the  proscrip- 
tion of  1745  confided  the  relics  of  their 
fortunes  and  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  The  reputation  acquired  by  the 
firm  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young 
King,  George  the  Third,  who  afterwards 
selected  them  as  his  private  bankers. 

And  with  these  notes  reverting  to  oar 
original  conception  of  Charing  Cross  in  its 
narrow,  unregenerated  state,  with  the 
Meuse  still  in  existence,  and  narrow  lanes 
running  in  on  either  hand,  we  may  speculate 
where  is  Hedge  Lane  f  We  shall  find  it  by 
crossing  Trafalgar  Square,  where  it  issues 
into  Pall  Mall  East  under  the  name  of 
Whitcomb  Street.  But  it  is  a  lane  all  the 
same,  with  the  winding  contour  of  s 
London  lane,  so  different  from  the  rigid 
lines  of  a  modem  street    Half-way  up 
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theie  is  a  porte  coch^re  and  a  Btable-yard, 
where  Hogarth's  stage-waggon  might  have 
put  np  with  its  freight  of  fresh-looking 
country  folk.  And  shops  and  houses  have 
a  quaint,  old-world  look,  far  removed  from 
the  magnificence  of  chibland,  of  which  we 
may  exclaim,  with  the  aathor  of  "  Trivia," 

Oh  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pell  Mell, 
Safe  are  thy  Pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smelL 

And  now  we  have  fairly  done  with 
Charing  Cross,  and  may  descend  the 
lordly  avenne  to  the  Embankment,  and  so 
mider  the  great  railway-girders,  where 
heavy  trains  are  rambling  perpetually 
overhead. 


A    WEEK    ON    THE    SPRINGBUCK 
PLATS. 

SPORT  IN  THE  WILD  KAROO. 

Perhaps,  of  all  my  varied  experiences 
of  South  African  sport,  I  have  no  plea- 
santer  recollection  than  that  of  a  week  I 
once  spent,  some  twenty  odd  years  ago, 
on  the  Springbuck  Fiats,  situated  in  the 
Midland  District  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  carefolly  pre- 
served properties,  for  which  great  praise 
is  due  to  the  spirited  owners,  the  vast 
expanse  of  Flats  we  then  shot  over  is 
now  almost  entirely  denuded  of  that  pic- 
turesque and  extremely  graceful  animal, 
the  springbuck.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
m  the  days  I  write  of.  At  that  com- 
paratively recent  date  they  might  still  be 
coonted  on  the  plains  in  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

The  hunt,  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
was  an  annual  institution  amongst  the 
farmers  of  the  district^  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  much  pleasurable  antici- 
pation by  all  members  of  the  community. 
I  was  staying  at  the  time  with  a  friend 
on  a  grass-farm  situated  high  up  on  the 
Sneeuwberg  mountaina  This  gentleman 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  sportsman  of  the 
good  old  school,  a  taste  early  developed 
in  his  pre-colonial  days  in  Eogland,  and, 
although  at  this  time  he  had  been  resi- 
dent in  the  Colony  nearly  thirty  years,  so 
thoroughly  English  were  his  sporting  pro- 
clivities, Uiat  I  have  often  heard  bun  de- 
clare that  he  very  much  preferred  a  good 
day  amongst  the  partridges,  in  which  his 
farm  and  its  neighbourhood  abounded,  to 
that  amongst  four-footed  game  of  any  de- 
scription* 

1  had  no  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  springbuck 


hunt,  as  it  took  place  in  the  heart  of  his 
much-loved  partridge  season.  He,  how- 
ever, at  last  consented;  therefore,  on  a 
certain  Monday  morning,  we  saddled  up 
our  horses  and,  followed  by  an  old  Hot- 
tentot after-rider,  we  set  off  for  the  centre 
of  our  hunting  ground,  which  lay  at  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  miles  due  south. 

We  reached  the  end  of  our  journey 
shortly  after  sunset.  Some  of  the  hunters 
had  already  arrived ;  the  majority,  however, 
dropped  in  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes 
up  to  supper  time,  when  we  numbered 
about  twenty  sportsmen  in  alL 

Oar  camping  ground  for  the  first  night 
was  a  smaU  farm  homestead,  occupied  by 
a  burly,  jovial  sheep-fdrmer,  whose  means 
of  house  accommodation,  however,  were 
altogether  too  limited  for  such  an  unusual 
concourse  of  guests,  so  most  of  us  had  to 
take  shelter  for  the  night  in  or  under  ox- 
waggons,  two  or  three  having  been  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  food  supplies, 
forage,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  conveying  home 
the  game  that  fell  to  our  guns. 

After  an  early  cup  of  coffee  the  next 
mornbg — %  sine  qua  non  in  the  commis- 
sariat and  victualliDg  department  of  every 
South  African  hunter's  camp — orders  were 
given  to  the  Hottentot  servants — a  nume- 
rous and  motley  contingent,  composed  of 
bullock-leaders,  waggon-drivers,  cooks,  and 
after-riders  —  to  saddle  ^  up,  when  we 
mounted  and  went  off  into  the  Karoo 
Flats,  each  one  diverging  a  little  from  his 
neighbour,  like  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats 
putting  out  to  sea 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  when  a  large  troop  of 
springbucks  came  into  view,  being  driven 
by  those  outside  skirmishers  who  pos- 
sessed the  best  and  fleetest  horses.  The 
bucks  came  tearing  past  us  in  a  slightly 
oblique  direction,  and  extended  out  in  a 
long  line  about  six  or  eight  deep.  Think- 
ing that  I  might  get  a  runnbg  shot  any- 
how within  reasonable  distance,  I  put 
spurs  to  my  horse  and  galloped  up  to 
within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
tail  end ;  then,  hastily  dismounting,  I  fired 
right  in  amongst  the  flying  column.  My 
shot  appeared  to  have  taken  no  immediate 
effect ;  but  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  bucks 
had  turned  out  from  its  companions,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  a  stand.  Just 
then  old  Plaaitje,  our  Hottentot  after-rider, 
galloped  up  and  said : 

"  Master  has  wounded  that  buck." 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  this,  and 
replied : 
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**  I  am  sore  I  don't  know.  It  appears 
to  be  all  right" 

The  old  Tottie  griimed,  and  said : 

''  Hah,  master  will  know  better  after  a 
bit."  This  was  my  tint  experience  in  spring- 
back  shooting.  ''  When  a  back  tarns  oat 
like  that  from  its  mates,  you  can  be  sore  it 
is  very  sick." 

We  then  rode  up  to  it,  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  what  the  old  man  had  said  was 
perfectly  true.  It  was  a  large  springbuck 
ram,  and  when  we  got  off  our  horses  close 
to  it,  it  did  not  attempt  to  get  away,  but 
stood  quite  still,  and  appear^  to  be  more 
stunned,  or  dazed,  than  wounded.  Old 
Plaaitje,  catchipg  it  by  the  horns,  threw 
it,  and  cut  its  throat.  We  then  set  about 
examining  the  carcase,  to  find  out  where 
the  bullet  had  entered.  Greatly  to  our 
surprise,  we  could  not,  after  the  most  care- 
ful search,  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  a 
bullet-wound  anywhere.  After  a  while,  I 
said  * 

"It's  very  fanny,  old  Plaaitje.  What 
do  you  make  of  it  9 " 

A  comical  smile  illuminated  his  mummi- 
fied old  phiz,  as  he  replied,  with  a 
chuckle : 

"Albh,  magtig,  dat  lyk  voor  mij  dat 
Sieur  het  hom  dood  ge  laat  skriek!" 
(<(  My  goodness  !  It  seems  to  me,  master, 
that  you  have  frightened  him  to  death.") 

I  could  not  help  but  feeling  amused  at 
the  old  fellow's  remark,  although  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  far  from  relishing  the 
imputation  cast  upon  my  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. The  fact  of  having  frightened  a  buck 
to  death,  or,  rather,  having  disabled  it,  by 
the  mere  noise  of  my  gun's  explosion,  did 
not,  I  naturally  thought,  redound  much  to 
my  credit. 

Here  Mr.  H,,  who  had  been  watching  us 
at  a  distance,  rode  up  and  began  to  con- 
gratulate me  warmly  on  my  excellent 
shooting,  especially  for  a  beginner.  Being 
by  this  time  almost  convinced  that  blush- 
ing honours  were  heaped  upon  me  un- 
deserved, I  deprecatingly  blurted  out, 
much  to  my  old  friend's  astonishment : 

"  Wait  a  bit.  Not  so  fast,  please.  It's 
true  we've  got  the  buck,  but  whether  I  am 
justified  in  claiming  the  credit  of  having 
shot  it,  is  another  question." 

I  then  explained  to  him  our  total  in- 
ability to  discover  a  bullet-wound,  and  also 
the  dazed  appearance  of  the  buck  when 
we  secured  it.  Quickly  dismounting,  and 
approaching  the  carcase,  Mr.  H.  said : 

'*  Have  you  examined  the  horns  1 " 

I  replied :  "  No,  not  particularly." 


"  Ah,"  he  said,  *'  there  lies  the  secret,  no 
doubt" 

He  then  proceeded  to  carefully  examine 
the^  head  and  horns,  when,  after  a  littie 
while,  he  discerned  a  slightly  bluish  mark 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  latter. 

"  That  accounts  for  it,"  said  he.  "  Year 
bullet  just  struck  the  base  of  tiie  horn, 
causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  then 
glanced  off;  which  sufficiently  explabs 
the  mystery  of  your  finding  the  buck  in 
the  dazed  condition  you  have  described." 

Mr.  H.  said  that  he  had  only  once  befoie 
witnessed  a  similar  case,  bat  slightiy  differ- 
ing  from  this,  inasmuch  as  that,  in  the  one 
ho  had  seen,  the  bullet  had  struck,  not  the 
base,  but  the  tip  of  the  hom,  producing  a 
precisely  similar  result 

I  was,  of  course,  very  much  gratified 
with  the  discovery  of  the  buUet-mark, 
which  put  the  question  of  my  sUU  as  a 
sportsman  in  quite  a  new  light  As  kng 
as  I  had  hit  the  buck,  it  dM  not  matter 
two  pins  where — ^whether  I  carried  off  an 
eyelash,  or  a  hair  of  its  tail,  and  by  that 
means  secured  it  I  was  perfectiy  satisfied. 
It  was  the  grand  result  that  I,  as  a  novice, 
cared  for,  very  much  more  than  the  in- 
trinsic method  of  its  disablement  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  a  good  beginning  dten  has 
a  bad  ending,  and  my  subsequ^t  failure 
in  obtaining  any  fresh  trophies  dariBg 
that  day  certainly  gave  sufficient  warranty 
for  the  adage.  Nevertheless,  I  continned 
to  blaze  away  right  and  left,  standing  and 
running  shots.  The  way  I  accounted  for 
my  repeated  misses  afterwards  was,  that 
when  I  got  within  range  of  a  troop,  stand- 
ing still  or  running  past,  I  fijred  Uisdly  in 
amongst  the  lot  This  method  is  much  to 
be  deprecated.  Of  course  one  may,  by  a 
fluke,  knock  over  a  chance  buck  now  and 
agun,  if  they  huddle  very  closely,  as  thejr 
sometimes  will,  on  the  side  of  a  "randt" 
(hill),  or  on  the  banks  of  a  dry  river;  bnt, 
to  approach  any  degree  of  certainty  in 
your  shooting,  you  must  single  out  one  in- 
dividual. It  does  not  matter  whether 
there  be  three  hundred  or  only  three. 

Old  Plaaitje,  our  Hottentot  after-rider, 
was  quite  an  original  character.  Short, 
slender,  weazened,and  with  a  skin  like  dried, 
coffee-coloured  parchment  Anape-likeface, 
ornamented  by  a  flattened  splodge  of  fleab, 
perforated  by  two  holes,  blind  with  one 
eye,  and  a  head  sprinkled  with  kinkyi 
woolly  knobs,  each  knob  growing  aptft 
independently  of  the  other,  and  encircled 
by  a  bald  patch  of  brown  scalp.  In  early 
life  he  had  seen  some  service  in  the  Cape 
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Corps,  was  with  the  British  in  Natal, 
where  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Boers, 
and  compelled,  by  the  extremity  of  hanger, 
to  subsist  for  some  weeks  on  horse-flesh, 
a  gastronomical  experience  the  old  man 
was  not  a  little  prond  of,  as  showing  what 
he  had  gone  through  in  the  cause  of  his 
Queen  and  country.  He  had  also  received 
a  bullet-wound  in  his  thigh,  causing  per- 
manent lameness,  ia  the  Kaffir  War  of 
1851-2.  Honest  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  an  almost  unrivalled 
tracker,  despite  his  one  eye,  his  besetting 
sin,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  his  race, 
was  drink;  and  whilst  under  its  influences, 
like  many  another  veteran  of  more  exalted 
station,  old  Plaaitje  was  much  given  to 
*<  flght  his  battles  o'er  again,''  boast  of  his 
wounds,  and  dilate  on  lus  personal  valour 
in  the  field  of  Mars.  Dutch,  of  course^ 
was  his  habitual  speech ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  well  primed  with  his  favourite 
tipple,  "Cape  Smoke"  (brandy),  than  the 
old  fellow  would  launch  out  into  the  most 
absurdly  grandiloquent  English.  On  one 
occasion,  during  my  stay  with  his  master, 
he  accompanied  me  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  which  we  had  no  sooner  entered, 
than  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  canteens 
being  numerous,  managed  to  drink  heavily. 
When  returning,  he  was  just  sober  enough 
to  keep  with  difficulty  in  the  saddle.  In 
going  ^ongh  one  of  the  many  drifts  that 
intersected  our  road,  we  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  an  iguana  scuttling  up  the 
dry  river-bed.  I  had  a  half  suspicion  as  to 
what  it  was,  though  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  met  with  one;  but  to  be 
positive,  I  said  to  old  Plaaitje : 

**What  do  you  call  that  rum-looUng 
beast  1" 

With  a  vacuous  chucklei  he  hiccoughed 
out: 

"  My  goodness^  master — don't  my  master 
know !    Why,  that  is  a  lagawan,  Sieur  ? " 

«  And  what  might  that  be  in  English  1 " 
said  I. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,  master,"  he 
replied,  cocking  his  head  away  from  me 
and  drawing  his  yellow  claws  down  over* 
his  head  and  face,  as  if  trying  to  squeeze 
out  the  desired  information.  Then,  veer- 
ing suddenly  round,  as  if  an  inspired 
thought  had  struck  him,  he  gave  a  lurch 
forward,  placed  his  right  hand  confi- 
dentially on  my  knee,  and  delivered  him- 
self of  the  following  startling  information : 

"  The  English  peoples  cedls  it  the — ^the 
—  the  —  the  erysipelas,  my  master." 

At  this,  I  fairiy  roared  with  laughter, 


much  to  the  old  fellow's  astonishment, 
who,  with  an  air  of  drunken  gravity,  ap- 
peared to  be  much  scandalised  at  my 
outburst  of  sceptical  mirth ;  but  he,  never- 
theless, persisted  in  asserting  the  truth  of 
his  zoological  nomenclature,  in  spite  of  all 
my  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  the 
contrary. 

But,  however,  to  resume.  On  the  second 
night  we  camped  out  quite  in  the  open,  and 
some  considerable  distance  from  our  first 
resting-place.  This  was  my  first  ex- 
perience of  the  cold  ground  for  a  bed- 
stead, and  the  starry,  azure  heavens  for 
curtains.  Some  profess  to  be  delighted 
with  this  unconventional^  al  fresco  style  of 
sleeping  accommodation;  but,  personally, 
I  must  say,  in  view  of  some  risks  from 
snakebites,  and  the  general  unpleasant- 
ness of  having  your  blankets  becomd  a 
lively  rendezvous  for  stray,  adventurous 
lizards,  centipedes,  scorpions,  tarantulas, 
etc.,  and  various  other  creeping  things,  I 
never  did,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  leng- 
thened experience,  become  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  it. 

We  camped  on  fresh  ground  every  night, 
the  waggons  being  drawn  and  formed  into 
a  sort  of  '<  laager."  'Early  supper  was  the 
grand  meal  of  the  day,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  variety  of  the  most  appetising  and 
substantial  food.  My  own  particular 
weakness  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
fried  springbuck  liver,  kidneys,  and  bacon 
— a  most  delicious  dish.  Even  now,  I 
almost  feel  my  mouth  water  at  the  bare 
recollection  of  it.  After  supper^  pipes^ 
songs,  jokes,  yams,  fiddle-playing  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  are  nearly  all  bom 
musicians,  and  have  most  excellent  ears 
for  tune,  and  keep  time  admirably. 

We  were  a  most  sober — perhaps,  some 
captious  convivialists  would  think,  pain- 
fully sober — ^gathering.  By-the-bye,  there 
was  just  a  rumour,  I  remember — whether 
well  founded,  or  not,  I  cannot  say — that 
some  one  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  stowed 
away  somewhere  in  one  of  the  waggons; 
but  as  the  majority  of  those  present  were 
strict  abstainers,  I  presume,  the  happy 
possessor  did  not  care  to  exhibit  his  little 
weakness  before  such  an  intensely  sober 
assemblage. 

These  Karoo  farmers,  all  of  English 
stock,  were  a  remarkably  fine  body  of  men 
— sons  of  Anak,  most  of  theiii.  Bearded, 
bronzed,  active,  and  intelligent;  the 
keenest  of  keen  sportsmen;  and  splendid 
shots,  as  became  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  good  old  British  settlers  of  1820. 
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Apait  from  the  gratification  derived 
from  shooting  and  bagging  an  occasional 
back,  and  the  wild,  exhilarating  sense  of 
joyous  freedom  one  feels  when  galloping 
at  headlong  speed  over  the  boundless 
plains,  almost  intoxicating  in  its  intensity, 
there  were  several  other  litUe  episodes  of 
an  enjoyable  nature,  from  which  I  gathered 
no  small  amount  of  quiet  pleasure  and 
amusement  during  our  week's  sojourn  on 
the  Flats.  As,  for  example  :  Drawing  to- 
wards the  camp,  of  an  evening,  generally 
about  sunset^  it  amused  me  greatly  to 
watch  the  wily  dodges,  the  creepings,  and 
hidings  behind  bushes  of  our  Hottentot 
brigade,  numbering  some  score  or  more, 
each  armed  with  an  old  rusty  gun  of  the 
antiquated  flint-lock  pattern,  called  by  the 
Boers,  derisively,  a  "  baviaan  bond,"  which 
literally  means,  a  <<  baboon  leg,"  because 
the  stock,  thin,  and  only  dighily  curved, 
somewhat  resembles  the  nether  extremity 
of  that  animal  Little  stray  lots,  and 
single  bucks  as  well,  were  almost  con- 
tinually passing,  and  they  would  sometimes 
halt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  These 
unfortunate  waifs,  consequently,  became 
the  objects  of  persistent  and  insidious 
attack  by  our  extremely  crafty  retainers. 
A  practised  game-stalker — or,  to  use  the 
far  more  expressive  Dutch  word,  ''be- 
kruiper,"  that  is,  creeper,  as  most  of  the 
Karoo  Hottentots  are  where  game  is  in 
any  way  plentiful — will  crawl  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  wriggle  on  his  stomach  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  donga  to  donga,  up  to 
within  short  range  of  a  buck^  on  an  open 
flat  in  broad  daylight,  and  by  that  means 
secure  his  victim ;  for  at  moderate  distances 
he  is  an  excellent  marksman. 

Again,  one  afternoon  I  returned  to  camp 
rather  earlier  than  usual.  Most  of  the 
Hottentots  were  lying  about  asleep^  or 
smoking,  or  patching  and  mending — the 
latter  a  somewhat  frequent  necessary  to  a 
Tottie's  wardrobe,  as  his  tattered  habili- 
ments usually  appear  to  hangtogether  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  rather 
than  by  any  effort  of  sartorial  art — when 
suddenly  some  one  called  out  that  there  was 
a  large  troop  of  bucks  coming  straight  for 
the  camp.  A  whirlwind  of  excitement 
immediately  followed  this  announcement. 
Never,  amongst  such  a  small  gathering, 
had  I  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  hubbub 
and  commotion.  From  waggons,  from 
dongas,  from  underneath  the  surrounding 
bushes,  these  comica],  diminutive  people 
rushed  pell-mell  into  camp,  and  in  the 
wildest  excitement  ran  for  their  "baviaan 


bonds"  and  hastened  to  take  up  their 
positions  in  line,  bent  upon  givmg  the 
bucks  a  warm  reception.  The  latter  came 
tearing  along  until  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  camp,  when,  probably  recog- 
nising their  natural  enemies,  they  suddenly 
diverged,  and  swept  past  in  a  slanting 
direction.  This  change  of  programme 
decided  the  action  of  the  Totties,  who 
levelled  their  pieces  and  endeavoured  to 
rake  them  with  a  brisk  fusilade;  but  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  othet  proverbial  one, 
there  was  considerably  "  more  noise  than 
wool"  Loud  and  deep  were  the  exclama- 
tions of  bitter  disappointment  horn  all 
quarters,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
not  a  buck  had  succumbed  to  a  single  shot 
Although  I  have  stated  that  Hottentots  as 
a  rule  are  first-rate  marksmen,  I  should 
have  added  that  they  are  only  so  at 
standing  shots.  However,  this  grand 
volley — plenty  of  noise  is  a  Tottie's  ideal 
of  heaven,  I  think — was  the  chief  staple 
of  conversation  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  far  into  the  night,  when 
one  Tottie  would  be  heard  calling  to 
another  from  under  his  blanket : 

"Jan,  Piet,  Glaas,"  or  whatever  his 
neighbour's  name  might  be,  "  my  goodness, 
man  1  but  did  you  see  that  big,  fat  ram 
that  ran  past  outside  near  tihe  front  f 
Sapperloots !  but  he  had  a  large  pair  of 
horns,  nearly  so  thick  as  my  leg.  Sie, 
but  that  was  a  monster  !  I  could  see  the 
stripe  on  his  side  as  plain  as  anythbg  in 
the  world.  Allah,  man  1  but  I  do  fed  so 
jammar  (sorry).  Just  as  I  pulled  the 
trigger  I  found  that  I  had  aimed  zo 
efeintjes  (a  little)  too  low.  Man,  bat  I 
ought  to  have  t^ken  a  vol  koU  (full  sight), 
then,  I  swear,  I'd  have  sent  him  over  witte 
pense  boo  (white  belly  uppermost),"  and  so 
on.  Thus  did  these  simple  folk,  laughter- 
loving,  and  inconsequent  of  the  morrow, 
rehearse  the  farcical  scene  of  the  afternoon. 

Our  days  and  nights  on  the  Flats  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  We  were  ludcy  in 
having  splendid  weather,  with  clear,  blue 
skies  and  brilliant  sunshine,  though  the 
heat  was  by  no  means  oppressive.  .  Here  I 
first  witnessed  that  cruel  and  illusory  phe- 
nomenon— the  famous  mirage  of  the  desert. 
In  one  instance,  in  particular,  I  remember 
the  illusion  was  so  marvellous  and  com- 
plete that,  had  I  not  been  positive  that  no 
lake  existed  in  that  region,  nor  even  in  its 
environments,  I  would  have  been  prepared 
to  stake  all  I  possessed  on  the  reality  of 
what  I  saw.  I  then  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  stories  told  of  traveUers  who,  consumed 
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by  a  fierce  thirst,  had  dropped  ezhaosted 
and  perished  miserably  in  hopeless  pnrsnit 
of  the  evasive  phantom. 

One  day's  sport  very  much  resembled 
another.  We  were  singularly  free  from 
accidents  of  any  sort  As  far  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  I  do  not  remember  any  one 
of  our  party  getting  as  much  as  a  spOl, 
eveni  although  great  portions  of  the  Flats 
were  riddled  with  holes  by  that  inde- 
fatigable little  worker,  the  meerkat,  or 
pencilled  ichneumon.  A  few  weeks  previous 
to  our  hunt,  a  man,  whom  I  knew  very 
well  indeed,  met  his  death  on  the  same 
ground  that  we  were  on.  Going  at  racing 
speed  in  pursuit  of  some  bucks,  his  horse 
put  its  foot  into  a  meerkat-hole,  and  went 
a  tremendous  cropper,  dislocating  the  neck 
of  the  rider,  who  only  lived  long  enough — 
when  a  companion  rode  up  to  investigate 
his  injuries — to  articulate  the  words  :  /'It's 
all  over  with  poor  Mack  ! " 

I  will  here  relate  a  little  scene  which 
took  place  between  our  jovial  host  of  the 
first  night  and  mysel£  It  happened 
in  this  way:  When  riding  along  the 
Flats  one  afternoon,  alone,  on  the  look-out 
for  any  bucks  that  I  might  come  across,  I 
noticed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  me  a 
single  buck,  going  at  a  pretty  smart  pace. 
It  presently  stopped  short  I  kept  on,  un- 
til, to  my  surprise,  it  allowed  me  to  get 
up  to  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
where  it  stood.  I  dismounted,  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  fired,  when  it  im- 
mediately fell  to  my  shot  On  going  up 
to  secure  what  I  considered  was  my  legiti- 
mate trophy,  I  perceived  a  horseman  at 
some  little  distance  away — I  had  been  too 
occupied  to  notice  him  before — galloping 
at  a  furious  pace  straight  for  the  buck. 
He  reached  it  before  I  did,  as  I  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  it  on  foot,  not  deeming  it 
worth  while  riding  such  a  short  distance 
from  where  I  had  fired.  When  I  got  near 
to  where  the  buck  lay,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  our  host  in  the  act  of  strap- 
ping it  behind  his  saddle.  Surprised  at 
seeing  what  I  considered  my  property 
being  thus  coolly  ''annexed,"  I  called 
out : 

''Thanks;  but  I  will  trouble  you  to 
leave  that  buck  alone.  I  only  just  now 
shot  it'* 

"What?''  said  he,  in  an  outburst  of 
passion.  "Your  buck?  You  freshly  im- 
ported greenhorn.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*!  mean  just  what  I  say,"  I  replied. 
'^  That  buck  is  mine.  I  shot  it  and,  what's 
more,  I  am  not  going  to  be  bounced  out  of 


it  by  your  bluster,  greenhorn  or  no  green- 
horn." 

The  emphatic  nature  of  my  rejoinder 
appeared  to  stagger  him  for  a  moment; 
but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  took  ofi 
his  hat,  and  bowing  very  low,  replied,  in 
tones  of  withering  sarcasm,  accentuated  by 
a  mordant  smQe,  as  our  gushing  romance 
writers  would  say : 

''  Oh,  indeed ;  I  presume,  then,  that  you 
are  labouring  under  the  impression  that 
you  frightened  this  buck  to  death,  in  the 
same  way  that  you  did  your  first  one  I" 

I  must  here  explain,  that  I  had  been 
most  unmercifully  chafifed,  right  and  left 
anent  the  "frightening"  episode,  the  in- 
cidents of  which  I  have  already  related, 
and  which  continued  a  standing  joke 
against  me,  up  to  the  end  of  the  hunt, 
and,  indeed,  for  many  a  long  day  after. 
However,  keeping  my  temper  under  per- 
fect control,  I  said : 

"  My  good  sir,  a  joke  is  a  joke ;  but  it's 
not  always  convincing.  Can  you  show  me 
where  you  struck  the  buck  ? "  ^ 

So  positive  was  I,  that  mine  was  the 
only  shot  it  had  received,  that  I  had  not 
even  ts^en  the  trouble^-as  the  buck  lay 
with  its  front  quarters  hanging  over  on 
the  off-side  of  the  horse — to  investigate 
the  matter,  as  to  whether  it  had  another 
wound  or  not 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he  rejoined,  cooling 
down  considerably.  "Why,  didn't  you 
observe  that  it  had  a  broken  front  leg, 
when  you  fired  at  it?  True,  your  shot 
behmd  the  shoulder  was  the  fatal  one; 
but  mine  drew  first  blood,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  sport,  the  buck 
belongs  to  me.  I  should  have  ridden  it 
down  eventually,  had  you  not  shot  it 
We  springbuck  hunters  consider  it  bad 
form,  unsportsmanlike,  in  fact,  to  shoot  a 
second  time  at  a  disabled  buck." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  regular  dencher 
for  me,  for,  on  examining  the  buck,  I 
found  that  what  he  had  stated  was  per- 
fectly true.  It  bad  a  broken  front  leg. 
So,  frankly  acknowledging  my  ignorance 
of  the  unwritten  code  and  my  oblivious- 
ness of  the  buck's  disablement,  as  well — 
the  leg  was  broken  just  above  the  fetlock, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  taken  keener, 
or,  anyhow,  more  experienced  eyes  than 
mine  to  discern  the  fact,  as  its  gait  and 
speed  in  running  appeared  to  me  quite 
normal  —  I  could  not  do  less  than  cry 
peccavi.  We  then*  cemented  the  renewal 
of  our  friendship,  through  the '  medium  of 
a  pipe,  or  rather  two  pipes,  of  peace,  under 
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the  grateful  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosai 
and  afterwards  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp,  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Oar  daily  complement  of  slaughtered 
backs  ranged  from  between  twenty  to 
thirty;  the  total  amounting,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  to  over  a  hundred.  The 
number  that  fell  to  my  own  gun  amounted 
to  five.  Not  so  bad,  I  was  told,  for  a 
young  beginner.  Indeed,  there  were  some 
who  did  not  reach  even  tiiat  modest  little 
figure;  and  one  unfortunate  individual, 
a  Civil  Gommissioner's  swell  dark,  from  a 
neighbouring  town,  arrayed  in  faultless 
hunting-costume,  and  whose  swagger-talk 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  shooting 
springbucks  was  as  easy  as  falling  ofi  a 
log,'  did  not  score  at  all  1 

On  Saturday  we  separated  for  our  several 
homes,  with  mutual  expressions  of  satis- 
faction, and  many  protestations  and  as- 
surances that  we  would  do  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  keep  up  the  annual  gather- 
ing so  conducive  to  keen  enjoyment  and 
pleasant  goodf  ellowship. 


GAMBLING  AND  BURGLING. 


Gambling  and  burgling  always  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  public  attention  daring  the 
course  of  a  year;  and  during  the  past 
year  they  have  acquired  especial  pro- 
minence both  in  the  Law  Courts  and  in 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Thete  is 
not  a  very  obvious  connection  between  the 
two,  yet  the  subtle  moralist  may  find  an 
association.  Both  are  pursuits  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  otherwise,  and  more 
profitably,  engaged.  Both  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  to  acquire  riches  at 
one  stroke — or,  at  the  most,  two  strokes — 
and  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  continuous 
labour.  And  both  are  the  results  of 
radical  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  practitioners. 

Nobody  ever  gets  rich  by  gambling; 
but  it  is  open  to  demonstration  that,  if  the 
same  amount  of  skill,  of  cerebral  energy,  of 
mental  dexterity,  and  of  acute  perception, 
were  expended  in  productive  work  of  some 
kind  as  is  expended  on  games  of  chance, 
the  rewards  would  be  substantial  and 
certain.  Again,  the  burglar  who  burgles 
on  a  large  scale  is  playing  against  fearful 
odds,  and  is  certain  to  come  to  grief 
sooner  or  later;  while,  if  he  burgles  on  a 
small  scale,  he  can  but  snatch  a  precarious 
and  insignificant  pittance,  considerably 
below  what  he  might  easily  earn  by 
legitimate  industry  in  lawful  hours. 


There  is,  perhaps,  a  charm  of  excitement 
in  burglary  which  fascinates  the  pro- 
fessionid  outlaw,  even  as  the  excitement 
of  the  turf,  or  of  cards,  enthralls  the  pio- 
f  essional  gamester.  But  to  take  a  plain, 
practical  view  of  both  pursuits,  and  one 
apart  altogether  from  the  ethics  of  the 
matter,  is  to  lead  one  to  the  conclosion 
that  neither  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

The  law,  of  course,  takes  other  views  of 
both.  The  burglar  indulges  in  his  exciting 
career  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
and  injures  everybody,  including  himself. 
The  gambler  indulges  in  his  habitual  ex- 
citement without  injuring,  directly,  any- 
body but  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him,  who,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  may 
be  regarded  as  part  of  himself.  The  bur- 
glar, therefore,  is  objective  in  his  existence; 
die  gambler,  subjective.  To  put  it  other- 
wise, the  burglar  is  a  common  enemy,  and 
the  gambler  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own. 

The  great  fact  which  the  community  has 
to  consider,  and  the  law  to  provide  for,  is 
that  the  burglar  is  one  who  is  in  perma- 
nent rebellion  against  society,  and  is,  by 
the  very  nature  of  ids  employment,  boi^ 
degraded  and  desperate.  And  this  we  are 
compelled  to  assume,  in  spite  of  Mr.  W, 
S.  Gilbert's  humorous  theory  that : 

When  the  enterprising  burglar's  not  a-bnrf  liog, 
When  the  cut-throat  isn't  occupied  in  crime, 
He  loves  to  hear  the  little  brook  a-gorgling. 
And  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime. 

This  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
'*  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  perhaps  it  is 
literally  true  that, 
When  the  coster's  finished  jumping  on  his  mother 
He  loves  to  lie  a-basking  in  the  sun, 

although  one  may  well  doubt  if 

When  a  felon's  not  engaged  in  his  employment, 
Or  maturing  his  felonious  little  plans. 
His  capacity  for  innocent  enjoyment 
Is  just  as  great  as  any  honest  man's. 

But  the  public,  on  whom  he  preys,  are 
not  disposed  to  consider  such  possibilities. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  orderly  persons  decidedly 
approve  of  the  recent  Act,  providing  for 
the  flogging  of  burglars.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  fear  of  bodily  pain  will  serre 
as  a  better  check  than  mere  imprisonmest) 
although  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
deterrent  effects  of  corporal  punishment  are 
somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  punishment  has 
not  only  to  be  deterrent— it  has  to  be 
retributive;  and  it  is  absurd  to  call  the 
flogging  of  brutal  criminals  cruel  and  un- 
just, when  their  very  crimes  are  the  pro- 
duct of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
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Yet  some  have  done  this ;  and  the  Act 
for  flogging  was  opposed  in  Parliament  by 
some  learned  legislators  on  the  ground 
that  Courts  of  Justice  are  not  infalliblei 
and  that  in  some  cases  innocent  men  might 
be  flogged.  If  this  argument  were  carried 
to  its  logical  issue,  we  should  have  no 

{kunishment  meted  out  to  criminals  at  all. 
nnocent  men  have,  unhappily,  occasion- 
ally suflisred  death  for  murders  which  they 
did  not  commit ;  but  the  errors  of  justice 
have  not  been  frequent  or  glaring  enough 
to  afford  a  good  argument  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  death-penalty.  And,  really, 
the  chances  of  innocent  men  being  con- 
victed of  burglariously  entering  a  house 
with  arms  in  their  possession,  are  of  the 
most  meagre  description.  The  yard-arm 
had  a  very  wholesome  efiiect  on  piracy; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
''cat''  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
burglary. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  Parliament 
was  engaged  in  deciding  upon  this  vigorous 
treatment  of  burglars,  a  confession  was 
made  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  law 
is  powerless  to  deal  with  persons  found  in 
gambling-houses.  All  that  the  magistrate 
can  do  is  to  inflict  a  small  fine,  which,  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  have  money  with 
which  to  gamble,  is  no  punishment  at  all. 
And  upon  this  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  law  there  was  a  considerable  dis- 
position to  agitate  for  its  alteration. 

But  it  is  easy  to  be  rash  and  inconsiderate 
on  tiiis  question.  There  is  a  universal 
passion — ^we  find  it  in  all  races — for  games 
of  skill  and  chance;  and  such  gaming, 
when  engaged  in  for  money  stakes,  we  call 
Gambling. 

Yet  money-stakes  are  played  for  other- 
wise than  in  games  of  chance,  and  we  call 
it — Speculation.  Is  a  " comer"  in  copper 
80  much  more  moral  and  defensible  than  a 
pool  in  cards  %  The  subject  opens  up  too 
wide  and  thorny  a  field  of  discussion  to 
enter  upon  here;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
great  deal  of  misconception  exists  upon  the 
ethics  of  gambling. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  once  <upon  a  time, 
''gamester"  and  "cheater"  were  synony- 
mous terms ;  but  it  is  also  remarkable  that 
"  wretch  "  was  once  a  term  of  endearment 
The  usage  and  meaning  of  words  change 
with  time,  and  no  man  nowadays  would 
dare  to  characterise  another  as  a  '*  cheater  " 
merely  because  he  is  a  ''  gamester."  From 
cock-fighting  to  cribbage  may  be  a  long 
range,  but  2iere  is  scope  for  the  gambler 
all  through. 


The  charm  of  chance  is  irresistible  to 
certain  minds — by  no  means  of  the  most 
ignoble  order.  It  is  the  charm  of  chance 
that  sends  men  with  beating  hearts  to  the 
front  amid  a  hail  of  bullets;  or  with 
moistened  eye  to  the  backwoods  in  search 
of  fortune.  It  is  also  the  charm  of  chance 
that  leads  others  to  baccarat  and  book- 
making. 

Many  lives  have  been  ruined  and  homes 
wrecked  by  gambling;  yet  not  nearly  so 
many  as  have  been  wasted  by  excessive 
drinking.  What,  however,  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  considering  gambling  from  a 
social  and  legislative  point  of  view,  is,  that 
it  is  an  individual  vice.  It  may  be  foolish 
or  wrong  to  stake  money  upon  the  throw 
of  the  dice,  or  the  turn  of  a  card,  or  the 
pace  of  a  horse,  or  the  roll  of  a  billiard- 
ball  ;  but  it  is  not  a  crime  against  Society. 
Men  do  not  need  '*  Hells,"  or  GlubE^  or 
Tables,  if  they  wish  to  gamble.  Enthu- 
siasts have  been  known  to  wager  on  the 
comparative  speed  of  two  flies  on  a  win- 
dow-pane, or  on  the  durable  qualities  of 
two  lumps  of  tea-moistened  sugar. 

The  Social  Guardian  may  take  precau- 
tionary measures  to  keep  temptation  out 
of  the  way  of  the  weak  and  foolish,  and, 
therefore,  it  forbids  any  person  to  'keep  a 
public  establishment  ibr  the  direct  purpose 
of  gambling.  But  it  is  very  questionable 
if  the  Social  Guardian  has  any  rig^t  to 
restrain  any  individual  from  parting,  how- 
ever wrongfully,  with  his  own  money  in 
stakes  or  bets.  There  is  a  certain  class,  as 
we  know  by  the  old  proverb,  with  whom 
the  parting  comes  soon. 

To  sum  up :  BurgKng  may  and  should 
be  prevented  by  the  most  rigorous  means 
the  law  can  devise.  But  although  the 
spirit  of  gambling  may  be  eradicated  from 
individuals  by  bitter  experience,  it  never 
can  be  from  a  community  by  Acts  of  legis- 
lation. 


THE    BRIDGE   HOUSE. 

A  SERIAL  8TORY. 

Bt   B.    DEMPSTER. 

Author  of  "  Tvfo  aiid  One,"  "Through  OaUt  of  Qold," 
**Mri,  SUat  B,  Buwthorp/' otc.,  tie. 


CHAPTER  Xm, 

The  next  day.  Miss  Boss  and  Daisy 
went  up  to  London.  Aston  told  his  cousin 
that  he  and  Daby  were  to  be  married 
privatd^y  in  town.  A  visit  to  London — 
especially  when  it  was  done  comfortably 
in  tike  way  of  travelling  and  hotels — ^was 
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one  of  the  delights  of  Miss  Boss's  heart 
Bat  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
need  not  think  of  expense,  and  that  they 
were  to  pat  up  at  her  favoarite  hotel,  she 
went  with  extreme  relactance.  In  her 
opinion,  the  whole  marriage  was  a  mistaka 
To  have  it  carried  oat  in  tMs  extraordinary, 
clandestine  way,  made  everything  ten  times 
worse. 

It  was  ridicaloas.  Brend  Aston,  with 
his  position  in  Biverbridge.  At  his  age, 
too  1  It  was  not  as  if  he  were  a  yoong, 
romantic  man,  or  had  anything  to  he 
ashamed  of.  There  was  more  stilL  It 
was  a  slight  to  Daisy.  What  woald 
people  think  1  She  woald  have  no  time 
to  get  a  troasseao.  And  not  to  be  allowed 
to  tell  her  Mends  1  Aston  silenced  her  at 
last,  rather  savagely.  He  woald  never  have 
taken  her  into  his  confidence,  if  he  conld 
have  done  withoat  As  it  was,  he  took 
care  only  to  tell  her  jast  before  they 
started,  when  she  woald  have  no  oppor- 
tanity  of  betraying  the  fact  to  Jane.  The 
first  reason  he  gave  her  for  his  wishing 
them  to  go  off  to  London  at  once  was,  the 
pretence  that  the  fioods  were  growing 
dangeroas,  and  that  at  any  moment  the 
garden  and  lower  part  of  the  house  might 
be  inondated.  It  had  happened  once  or 
twice  before,  so  the  excuse  was  a  good 
one. 

Whether  Jane  believed  the  ^ven  reason 
of  their  departure,  Aston  did  not  know. 
She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on  as  if  she 
were  not  in  existence.  He  was  acting 
like  a  madman.  He  was  like  a  man  catting 
away  with  his  own  hands  the  supports 
that  ke^t  up  the  roof  which,  at  any  mo- 
ment, might  fall  and  crush  hfan  in  its  ruins. 

But  he  went  on.  He  was  mad — ^mad 
with  this  fierce,  ungovernable  love  which 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  To  call 
Daisy  his  own  for  a  week,  he  would  have 
risked  his  life  a  dozen  times  over.  If  he 
could  marry  her  before  Jane  betrayed  him, 
it  conld  not  be  undone.  She  was  his  for 
life.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  should  hear 
the  truth  first,  he  was  certain  she  would 
never  marry  him  at  all. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them  at 
once  to  London.  He  made  all  his  prepa- 
rations secretly  from  Biverbridge,  out- 
wardly absorbed  in  his  work  and  the 
anxieties  dependent  on  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  river.  In  reality  he  had  only 
one  thought,  night  and  day — Daisy. 

He  wrote  to  Miss  Boss,  and  at  his 
wish  she  and  Daisy  left  the  hotel  at  which 
they  were  staying,  and  removed  to  another 


in  quite  a  different  neighbourhood.  Miss 
Boss,  though  revolting  more  and  moie 
against  the  absurd  mystery,  obeyed  every 
instruction  he  gave  her  to  the  letter. 

The  only  tmng  that  made  the  matter 
tolerable  was  the  shopping ;  and  even  this 
was  marred  by  the  total  lack  of  interest 
Daisy  showed  in  her  purchases. 

Aston  had  already  procured  a  special 
license.  The  next  thing  was  to  evade  Jane's 
vigilance,  and  go  up  to  town;  many 
Daisy,  and  then  hurry  off  to  some  distant 
country.  He  would  not  think  of  the 
after  consequences.  In  the  meantime  he 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  man  can- 
not get  on  without  money.  For  years,  ever 
since  he  had  known  that  he  had  no  right 
to  the  property,  he  had  been  puttmg  by  a 
large  annual  income,  living,  as  Miss  Boss 
considered,  rather  too  economically  for  his 
position.  This  was  invested  in  foreign 
stocks ;  and  even,  if  compelled  to  give  np 
the  ndlls,  he  would  stOl  have  ancient 
to  live  comfortably  upon.  As  for  Jane's 
threats  of  denouncing  him  as  a  murderer, 
they  would  not  hold  ground  a  moment 
Any  man  might  break  a  glass  full  of 
brandy,  and  leave  the  bottle  in  an  unlocked 
cupboard.  No  one  could  try  a  man  " 
that;  even  though  another  idiould  drink 
himself  into  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  tihrow  himself  into  the.  river  when  the 
madness  was  on  him.  Aston  began  almost 
to  feel,  as  the  week  drew  to  its  cIobCi  that 
he  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Wilton  was 
dead.  Anthony  had  left  England.  The 
wedding  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock, 
in  a  quiet  city  church.  He  was  to  meet 
Daisy  there. 

After  the  wedding.  Miss  Boss  was  to 
return  to  the  hotel  for  another  week,  and 
he  and  Daisy  were  .to  go  off  together.  On 
the  Friday  morning  he  went  as  usual  down 
to  the  mills.  But  he  did  not  stay  long. 
He  left  them  and  went  by  a  back  way 
into  the  town,  and  so  to  the  station. 
There  he  caught  the  ten  o'clock  train  to 
London.  He  took  no  luggage  with  him, 
having  ordered  in  town  all  that  he  woald 
want.  It  wap  a  quarter  to  two  when  he 
arrived  at  last  at  that  old-fashioned  citj 
church.  The  length  of  that  short  period  of 
waiting  seemed  measured  by  hours.  The 
wildest  fears  possessed  him.  Every 
moment  some  new  possibility  struck  him. 
Jane  had  tracked  them  after  alL  Daisy 
had  repented  her  promise.  Some  accident 
had  happened  to  her.  He  looked  so  pale  and 
strangeashestood  waitingthere  in  the  dusty, 
empty  old  church,  that  the  old  pew-opener 
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felt  quite  excited  herself  over  the  approach- 
ing wedding,  and  odds  and  ends  of  romances 
which  she  had  read  in  the  days  of  her  yoath 
came  back  to  her.  It  was  a  carious  fancy 
for  this  pale,  handsome  man  to  be  married 
in  this  sleepy,  forsaken  old  church,  which 
rarely  ever  saw  a  wedding,  and  which 
was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  long- 
dead  congregations,  and  saddened  with  the 
sadness  that  shadows  all  places  from  which 
human  lives  and  interests  have  ebbed, 
leaving  them  empty,  and  silent,  and 
desolate. 

But  as  the  clock  struck  two,  the 
brougham  containing  Daisy  and  Miss  Soss 
arrived;  and  AjBton,  his  pale  face  now 
flushed,  his  eyes  bright  and  glowing, 
hurried  outside  to  help  Daisy  alight.  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  they  entered 
the  church  together.  Daisy  herself  had 
no  consciousness  of  her  surroundings.  She 
went  where  he  led  her.  She  answered 
when  he  spoke  to  her.  She  knelt  at  the 
altar,  and  there  she  took  him  for  her 
husband,  and  gave  herself  into  his  keeping, 
80  long  as  earthly  life  should  last. 

0(  her  feelings,  she  could  have  given  no 
account.  Whether  all  her  being  had  been 
dulled  from  the  agony  of  her  heart's 
aching,  or  whether  it  were  passive  resigna- 
tion to  her  fate,  she  did  not  know. 

She  seemed  to  be  living  and  acting  in  a 
dream.  She  did  not  wake  out  of  it  till 
they  stood  in  the  vestry. 

<'0h,  by-the-bye,  Brend,"  said  Miss 
Boss,  who  had  been  chatting  away  cheer- 
fully to  the  clergyman  and  Daisy,  doing 
what  she  thought  her  best  to  enliven  the 
mo&t  depressing  wedding  she  had  ever 
assisted  at,  ''  I  had  a  note  from  Jane  this 
morning,  askins  me  to  give  you  this  one 
which  was  enclosed,  directly  you  arrived. 
I  forgot  all  about  it  till  this  moment. 
What  a  queer  woman  she  is !  She  might 
jast  as  well  have  said  what  she  wanted  to 
say  to  you  this  morning.  I  suppose  she 
has  found  out  that  you  are  to  be  married 
to-day,  and  that  it  is  her  way  of  con- 
grat^ating  you." 

The  pen  slipped  from  Aston's  fingers, 
but  he  caught  it  up  again  and  gave  it  to 
Daisy.  Daisy  had  not  heard  the  remark. 
She  took  the  pen  mechanically,  signing 
her  name  for  the  last  time.  Then  she 
shuddered  from  head  ,to  foot,  and  a  half- 
choked  cry  broke  from  her.  Suddenly,  all 
that  this  marriage  meant  rushed  over 
her. 

"  Oh,  I  caQ't ! "  and  she  turned  sharply 
away. 


<'MydarUngl  What  is  it  1" 
Her  hands  were  clasped  close  in  Aston'0, 
and  then  she  knew  that  that  passionate 
rebellion  was  too  late.  She  was  his ;  only 
death  now  could  part  them.  She  grew  so 
white  that  they  thought  she  would  faint. 
They  brought  her  water,  and  at  last  Aston 
drew  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  they  went 
out  of  the  vestry.  At  the  door  of  the 
church  he  put  her  in  the  brougham  that 
was  waiting,  and  helped  Miss  Boss  to 
follow.  Then,  regardless  of  that  good 
lady's  shocked  amazement,  he  closed  the 
door  on  them. 

'<Take  her  back  to  the  hotel,"  he  said, 
cutting  short  her  wondering  exclamations. 
'^  I  have  some  business  to  do ;  I  shall  join 
you  shortly,"  and  he  gave  the  order  for  the 
coachman  to  drive  on  before  she  could 
utter  another  word.  Left  standing  alone 
on  the  pavement,  heedless  of  the  curious 
staring  of  the  few  people  who  had 
assembled  outside  the  door,  he  glanced 
again  at  the  note  Miss  Boss  had  given 
him.  He  had  already  looked  at  it  in  the 
vestry.    It  was  from  Jana 

"I  must  see  you.  I  know  you  are 
to  be  married.  I  will  see  you  first 
Oome  to  me  at  the  old  address  at 
once.  If  you  do  not  come,  she  shall 
know  everything;  and  if  she  is  the 
woman  I  believe  her  to  be,  it  will  be  the 
death-blow  to  your  love.  This  is  not  an 
idle  threat.  I  have  arranged  it  all ;  for  all 
your  scheming,  you  will  not  i|»e  able  to 
prevent  my  letting  her  know ! " 

He  felt  that  he  would  not.  He  knew 
the  woman.  There  was  no  baffling  her 
relentless  purpose.  As  she  had  dogged 
his  steps,  discovered  his  secret,  learned' 
even  to  the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  be 
married,  so  would  she  communicate  with 
Daisy,  and  blast  for  ever  his  hope  of 
happiness.  He,  too,  knew  of  what  Daisy 
was  made.  She  would  never  forgive  him. 
He  hurried  on,  lashed  by  the  scorpions 
of  rage,  baffled  hope,  and  fierce  despair. 
To  think  that  she  had  been  his,  his  very 
own  for  one  brief  ten  minutes,  and  that 

now If  he  lost  her No !   he 

would  not  lose  her.     She  should  be  his 
if 

His  heart  was  full  of  hate  and  murder  as 
he  hastened  to  keep  the  appointment  made 
by  the  woman  who  for  the  day  controUed- 
his  fate. 

CHAPTER  XIV.. 

Half  an  hour  after  Daisy  and  Miss  Soss 
reached  the  hotel,  a  telegram  arrived  for 
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Miss  Boss.  It  was  from  Aston,  and  must 
have  been  sent  off  dbeetly  he  parted  firom 
them. 

*<  Start  at  once  for  home.  Cireamstances 
have  arisen  which  prevent  my  coming  back 
to  yon  to-day.  If  yon  value  my  happiness 
yon  will  not  delay  a  moment.  Keep  the 
marriage  secret  until  I  give  you  leave  to 
spei^  No  one  knows  anything  in  the 
place  yet.  "B.  AsTON." 

The  astonishment,  the  bewilderment  of 
the  two— or  rather  of  Miss  Boss,  for 
Daisy's  strange  apathy  was  scarcely  broken 
by  it — were  unbounded.  Miss  B^s  was 
certain  that  Jane  was  mixed  up  in  the  ex- 
traordinary affair.  It  made  matters  ten 
times  worse.  For  once,  she  was  seriously 
angry  with  Aston,  and  flatly  rebelled  to 
obey  this  last  new  freak,  as  she  called  it. 

Bat  Daisy  at  last  roused  herself  to 
speak. 

"  He  must  have  some  good  reason,"  she 
said,  "  and  we  had  better  obey  him.  See, 
if  we  make  haste  we  shall  catch  the  four 
o'clock  train." 

She  set  to  work  to  hurry  on  their  prepa- 
rations with  so  much  eagerness  that  Miss 
Boss  began  to  have  a  curious  suspicion 
that  the  girl  was  more  relieved  than  other- 
wise at  this  extraordinary  change  in.  her 
husband's  plan^  As  they  journeyed 
down  to  Biverbridge  the  suspicion  grew 
till  it  became  a  certafaity.  Daisy's  face 
brightened,  her  manner  became  less 
feverishly  excited,  as  if  she  dreaded  every 
moment  that  they  would  be  stopped,  and 
she  laughed  quite  happily  when  they 
steamed  at  last  into  Biverbridge. 

Poor  Miss  Boss  was  dumbfounded.  That 
the  bridegroom  should  behave  in  such  an 
unprecedented  fashion  was  astounding 
enough ;  but  that  the  bride  should  be  so 
unequivocally  relieved  at  his  conduct  was 
the  last  stroke.  But  another  surprise  was 
awaiting  them.  When  they  reached  the 
house  they  found  they  had  been  expected. 
Jane  was  in  town.  The  servants  said  she 
had  started  off  hastily  that  morning.  But 
she  had  told  them  to  have  everything 
ready  for  Miss  Boss  and  Miss  Garth,  who 
would  return  that  day.  Miss  Boss  felt 
that  matters  were  growing  more  compli- 
cated. All  her  old  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
suUen-faced  housekeeper  returned  in  full 
force,  with  others  too  black  to  entertain. 

Why  had  Brend  taken  her  into  his  con- 
fidence )  She  was  intensely  thankful  that 
Daisy  asked  no  questions  and  seemed  to 
feel  no  curiosity  or  surprise  at  the  house- 
keeper's strange  absence  and  knowledge  of 


their  affairs.  But,  just  as  they  had  finished 
dinner,  and  had  gone  into  the  sitting-room, 
there  came  a  ring  at  the  street  door. 

A  visitor  was  announced.  It  was 
Anthony. 

Daisy  did. not  rise  as  he  entered,  but 
sat  staring  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  ghost. 
When  he  had  greeted  Miss  Boss,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  surprises  were 
growing  rather  too  much  for  her,  he 
went  over  to 'Daisy. 

<<  What  is  it  f "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
how  white  her  face  was.  "  Did  not  yon 
think  I  would  come  when  you  sent  for  me? 
Oh,  Fve  not  come  too  late  %  " 

''We  thought  you  had  gone  to  Aus- 
tralia," said  Miss  Boss,  anxious  to  divert 
his  attention  from  Daisy,  who  seemed  so 
strangely  upset. 

'<  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  Daisy  at 
last)  rising  and  trying  to  laugh.  **  I  did 
not  send  for  you.  I  thought  you  had  left 
England." 

He  stared  at  her  bewildered.  Then 
pulled  out  a  telegram. 

'*  Didn't  you  send  me  that  this  after- 
noon," he  asked,  a  troubled  note  in  his 
voice,  '*  asking  me  to  come  to  you  without 
fail  this  evening  ? " 

Daisy  took  it  and  read  it  mechanically. 
It  purported  to  be  from  her,  and  had  been 
apparently  sent  from  the  hotel  where  she 
and  Miss  Boss  had  been  staying.  She 
handed  it  on  to  Miss  Boss. 

''What  does  it  all  meant"  exclaimed 
Daisy. 

Such  a  host  of  dark  surmises  rushed 
through  Miss  Boss's  mind,  that,  afraid  of 
betraying  herself,  she  made  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  room.  They  had  better  talk  it 
out  between  themselves.* 

Daisy  looked  up  at  Anthony.  She  saw 
how  paJe  and  thin  he  had  grown.  All  the 
old  boyish  look  had  gone.  She  did  not 
dare  think  of  what  had  changed  him  so. 

"  I  never  sent  you  that  telegram,"  she 
said.     "  Who  could  have  done  it  9 " 

''It  is  queer,  certainly.  And  what 
could  have  been  anybody's  motive  for  send- 
ing it  1" 

*'We  were  staying  at  that  hoteL  We 
only  came  back  here  this  afternoon," 
flushing  hotly. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  a  trick."  He 
looked  down  keenly  into  her  face. 
"  Daisy  1 "  with  quick  fear,  "you  aren't  in 
trouble  1" 

•'No."  She  caught  her  breath  hard. 
Then,  to  change  the  subject:  "Why are 
you  still  in  England  t " 

I 
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"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  rather  hardly; 
that  little  catch  making  it  difflcnlt  to 
speak  at  all.  "I  had  a  letter  the  day 
after  I  came  down  here  from  some  one 
calling  himself  or  herself  my  friend,  and 
begging  me  to  delay  my  journey  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  promising  that,  at 
the  end  of  that  time^  I  should  hear  '  some- 
thing very  much  to  my  adrantage.'  Quite 
mysterious,  isn't  it  t  But  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  stayed  for  an  anonymous 
letter   concerning   so    very    shadowy  an 

advantage  had  not the  person  begged 

me  to  do  so  for  your  sake,  too. 
Confound  them!"  with  an  uncontrollable 
burst  of  anger.  ''Why  could  they  not 
speak  plainly?  They  hinted  that  you 
were  in  danger." 

"Why  should  you  be  troubled  about 
my  affairs  ? "  she  said,  trying  to  speak  in 

her  usual  voice.     '^  I  am  all  right.    I " 

Perhaps  unconsciously  her  eyes  fell  to 
the  hand  on  which  gleamed  the  wedding- 
ring.  Up  till  that  moment,  from  some 
strange  feeling,  she  had  kept  her  hand 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  He 
followed  her  look.  As  his  eyes  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  gold  ring  he  started,  then 
grew  very  pale.  '^I  am  married,"  she 
said,  seeing  his  discovery.  <'  This  morning, 
in  London." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Anthony 
drew  back  a  few  paces,  and  stood  with 
averted  face.  Then  he  turned  to  her 
again.   * 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Aston  1  The  servant 
said  he  was  not  here." 

The  colour  rushed  crimson  over  her 
cheek.  For  the  first  time  it  struck  her 
how  very  strange  his  conduct  had  been. 
She  hesitated;  then  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Also  how  Mr.  Aston  had 
wished  her  to  keep  her  marriage  secret. 
The  story  seemed  stranger  than  ever  as 
she  told  it;  and  when  she  ended  there 
was  a  curious,  appealing,  frightened  look 
in  her  eyes,  that  filled  him  with  rage  and 
doubt.  It  made  matters  worse  to  feel  that 
he  had  no  right,  no  power  to  help  her  any 
more.    Her  life  belonged  to  this  man. 

As  her  marriage  rose  up  before  her,  as 
she  suddenly  realised  at  last  to  the  utmost 
what  it  meant  to  her,  Daisy's  self-control 
was  swept  away,  and  she  sank  down  into  a 
chair,  hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
breaking  into  wild,  uncontrollable  sobbing. 
Now  that  it  was  done,  the  sacrifice  seemed 
too  hard  for  her.  Why  had  she  yielded 
up  her  life  —  allowed  herself  to  be 
conquered  by  his  cruel,  imperious  will  1 


The  strain,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
last  few  days  had  been  greater  than  she 
knew.  A  reaction  had  suddenly  set  in, 
apd  she  broke  down  for  the  moment 
completely. 

"  Oh,  I  heard  those  steps  up  and  down 
all  night  before  I  went  up  to  London ;  I 
know  they  were  trying  to  warn  me.  But 
it  came  too  late — ^too  late." 

For  an  instant,  a  fierce,  despairing  regret 
swept  over  him  that  he  had  not  left  for 
Australia  after  all.  It  was  torture  for  him 
to  be  near  her,  and  to  know  that  her  life 
was  another  man's.  Then,  as  the  mist  of 
his  own  passion  and  pain  cleared  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  saw  her  trouble,  he  was  full 
of  remorse  and  shame  for  his  selfishness. 

"  I  suppose  business  called  him  away  9  " 
he  said,  quietly,  though  his  voice  was 
hoarse  with  the  tumult  of  feeling  that  had 
shaken  him.  ''  And  the  sounds  you  heard 
were  only  fancy." 

She  looked  up. 

"Anthony,  I  am  afraid;  I  have  been 
afraid  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house. 
It  is  full  of  darkness  and  mystery.  And 
when  I  think  that " 

He  came  a  little  nearer;  then  stopped. 
But  he  drew  nearer  again — ^nearer,  tUl  he 
was  by  her  side. 

"Daisy!"  he  whispered.  " Daisy  1" 
The  colour  rushed  red  into  his  face ;  his 
eyes  grew  strangely  bright.     "You  must 

not Oh,  Daisy  I    Can't  I  help  you  1 

You  know "    He  made  one  last  effort 

to  choke  back  the  words  that  chivalry, 
honour,  manhood  denied.  But  her  tears 
maddened  him,  weakened  as  he  already 
was  by  his  own  pain.  "Let  me  help  you. 
I  love  you " 

The  words  reached  her  through  her 
sobbing. 

"Oh,  Anthony !  Anthony  !" 

Her  cryiDg  was  too  violent  to  be  con* 
trolled,  but  she  shrank  away  from  him, 
drooping  lower  in  the  chair. 

When  men  take  one  step  downwards, 
the  second  comes  so  easy,  and  it  is  so  hard 
to  draw  back. 

"  Daisy,  you  don't  love  him.  You  are 
afraid  of  him.    He  is  not  a  good  man — — " 

"  Oh,  Anthony  ! "  She  lifted  her  head, 
dashing  the  blinding  tears  from  her  eyes. 
"Do  you  despise  me  so  much  as  this) 
Oh  !  it  was  all  my  fault.  I  have  been  so 
wicked!  Oh!  (Jo  away  I  How  can  I 
look  at  you  again  1 " 

Perhaps,  in  his  passion,  his  despair  at 
feeling  her  lost  to  him  for  ever,  he  had 
scarcely  known  what  he  was  saying.    As  j 
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she  spoke,  as  he  saw  the  look  in  her  face, 
he  suddenly  understood.  He  drew  sharply 
back,  flushmg  hot,  then  paling.  He  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  what  dishonour 
feels  to  a  man  whose  life  has  hitherto  been 
stainless. 

For  an  instant  or  two  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  at  the  other.  It  seemed  a  dread- 
ful thing  that  the  old  faith,  the  old  trust, 
the  old  tender  friendship  and  belief  in  each 
other's  loyalty,  should  lie  crushed  and 
bruised  between  them. 

Then  she  spoke,  saying  what  she  thought 
was  best. 

"  Mr.  Aston  has  been  very  kind  to  me 
He  is  a  good  man ;  I  know  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  I  should  never  have  married 
him.  I  am  not  worthy  of  him,  but  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him ; 
and  you  and  I  must  never  see  each  other 
again.    Perhaps  Heaven  will  forgive  us." 

*'  Good-bye,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  meeting 
her  eyes.  Then  he  turned  sharply  on  his 
heel  and  quitted  the  room. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  house  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Aston.  The  look  in  the 
two  men's  eyes  as  they  met  was  an  ugly 
one.  Anthony  hated  and  distrusted  Aston. 
The  passive  dislike  he  had  felt  from  the 
beeinning  had  gradually  changed  into  a 
violent  antipathy.  He  was  certain  he  had 
in  a  way  forced  Daisy  into  the  marriage ; 
and  the  sense  of  her  helplessness,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  sentimental  trickery  that 
had  caught  her  in  his  toils,  added  to  lus  own 
smart,  made  him  mad  with  hate  and  rage. 

!3rend  Aston,  whose  face  betrayed  the 
keen  mental  crisis  he  had  passed  through, 
returned  the  hatred  in  full  force.  To  see 
him  coming  now  out  of  the  house  where 
Daisy  was,  was  the  last  stroke  to  his 
jealous  fury. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  9 "  he  asked, 
hoarsely. 

Anthony's  eyes  blazed  at  the  insulting 
tone. 

"I  came  to  see — Miss  Garth.  As  an 
old  friend,  I  have  that  right" 

''  You  have  no  right  without  my  permis- 
sion.   She  is  my  wife." 

''  So  she  told  me.    Heaven  help  her  I " 

With  a  quick  stride  Aston  was  at 
Anthony's  side. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  By  Heaven " 

*<I  mean  this" — the  young  man  faced 
him  with  erect  head — "  you  played  on  her 
goodness,  her  ignorance,  her  pity.  You 
tricked  her  and  Bed  to  her— — " 


The  words  were  killed  on  his  lips,  as 
Aston,  mad  with  rage,  suddenly  strack 
him  on  the  mouth  with  such  force  that 
Anthony  staggered  back,  the  blood  rushing 
from  his  cut  lips. 

The  next  second  the  young  man,  with  a 
spring  like  a  panther^s,  had  flung  himself 
on  Aston,  seizing  him  by  the  throat.  Then 
his  grip  relaxed,  and  he  fell  back  at  a 
sudden  thought  of  Daisy. 

<<I  shall  not  forget  that  blow,"  he  said, 
in  a  choked,  hoarse  voice.  "  For  her  sake 
I  will  let  you  go.  Her  name  shall  not  be 
dragged  into  our  quarrel  Bat  I  tell 
you  this :  if  you  make  her  unhappy ;  if 

you By  Heaven,  if  you  so  mach  as 

sadden  a  day  of  her  life,  I  will  hunt  yoa 
down  like  a  sleuth-hound.  I  know  yoa 
have  a  secret  I  will  find  it  out  to  pnnish 
you,  if  it  takes  every  moment  of  my  life/' 

He  walked  on  across  the  bridge.  Luckily 
the  street  was  almost  deserted,  while  the 
quarrel,  which  had  been  as  swift  as  it  was 
violent,  had  not  been  noticed  in  the  dask 
of  the  night  A  momentary  shame  of  bis 
conduct  stung  Aston.  But  it  passed, 
swallowed  up  in  the  torrent  of  other  feel- 
ings that  rolled  over  him.  Rage  and  hate 
against  Anthony  and  Jane,  baffled  love, 
and  a  great  dread  that  made  him  perfeetly 
desperate.  But  he  had  driven  off  Anthony, 
Daisy  was  his  own,  and  he  had  defied 
Jane.  It  had  caused  him  some  little 
delay,  going  back  to  the  hotel  after  keep- 
ing the  appointment  His  heart  had  sunk 
within  him  when  he  found  that  they  had 
left  His  first  thought  was  that  Jane  had 
already  betrayed  him,  and  that  Daisy  had 
gone  away  and  hid  herself.  But  a  chamber- 
maid, who  had  picked  up  the  telegram  on  the 
bedroom  floor  after  their  depiurtnre,  was 
able  to  tell  him  what  was  on  it  He  had 
not  sent  it  He  guessed  ohly  too  well 
who  had  done  so.  Cursing  her  in  his 
heart,  he  had  driven  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  station.  He  had  just  missed  a 
train,  but  caught  the  next,  and  arrived  at 
the  house  as  Anthony  was  leaving  it. 

As  he  entered  it  now  he  felt  that 
nothing  should  part  him  from  Daisy  again 
A  mail  train  passed  through  Biverbridgeat 
two  in  the  morning.  He  would  persuade 
her  to  come  away  secretly  with  him  that 
night  He  went  down  the  hall,  wondering 
in  what  part  of  the  house  she  wav.  He 
turned  into  the  dining-room,  forgetting 
all  else  now  but  his  love  and  triumph,  and 
there  caihe  face  to  face  with  Jane. 
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CHiLPTER  XVIL      ARRESTED. 

There  was  joy  in  Bashbrook  House 
this  evening,  for  the  mistress  of  the  place 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  made  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Ab  many  fanciful 
invalids  are  apt  to  do,  she  had  changed 
her  lagabrioos  ideas  of  seclusion,  and  now 
declared  that  she  felt  well  enough  to  dine 
with  her  faidly.  In  a  small  way  it  was  quite 
a  little  jubilee  festivity,  and  Mr.  Kestell's 
face  was  radiant  with  happiness.  He  could 
luurdly  make  enough  of  his  wife ;  and  even 
Amice  forgot  her  secret  trouble  as  she  saw 
her  mother  sitting,  dressed^  in  a  grey 
brocade,  trimmed  profusely  with  old  lace, 
ready  to  be  taken  in  to  dinner  by  her 
husband. 

Amice  went  up  to  her  mother  and 
stroked  her  hand. 

*'  Mother,  this  is  a  pleasure,"  she  said, 
softly.  At  this  moment  they  were  alone, 
and  alone  with  her  mother  Amice  was 
herself.  ''I  believe  it  is  the  idea  of 
losing  Elva  that  has  made  you  stay  down- 
stairs." 

This  was  true  enough ;  the  sudden  ex- 
citement of  a  lover  and  suitor  had  roused 
her. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  him.  Amice  t 
I  don't  suppose,  however,  he  is  your  sort 
You  would  only  be  fit  to  marry  a  clergy- 


Amice  smiled;  she  was  used  to  these 
jokes. 


*'  I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,  mother 
dear,  but  I  think  the  London  life  will  suit 
Elva.  She  will  like  meeting  clever  people ; 
and  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  is  thought  so  well  of, 
and  he  is  so  clever  and  good-looking." 

<<  Well,  I  call  him  charming.  But  Elva 
is  so  hard  to  please.  Do  you  think  she 
will  decide  in  his  favour  9  Of  course,  he 
is  not  rich,  and  has  no  ^itle;  still,  the 
Fenners  are  a  very  old  family;  they  are 
rdated  to  the  Courtneys  and  the  PeUews. 
Just  get  me  down  the  *  Peerage,'  dear. 
Your  aunt  Fitzgerald  will  be  mad  with 
jealousy  that  one  of  my  daughters  should 
be  married  first,  and  she  will,  I  know, 
find  something  spiteful  to  say  about  Mr. 
Fenner's  family." 

Amice  did  not  answer.  The  worst  of 
her,  her  mother  often  said,  was  that  if  you 
spoke  evil  of  any  one,  she  was  silent.  And 
Uiis  really  made  poor  Amice  a  very  dull 
companion  to  a  woman  whdse  turn  of  mind 
was  decidedly  worldly. 

*'Yes,  here  it  is;  the  Pellews  are  first 
cousins  to  the  Fenners.  Strange !  I  must 
ask  Mr.  Fenner  if  he  knows  any  of  them. 
When  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  next  calls,  I 
should  like  to  see  her.  She  knows  all  the 
modem  generations  better  than  I  do.  She 
does  like  people  of  title,  because  she  has 
none  herself.  That  is  why  she  is  always 
harping  on  her  grandfather." 

<<But  Elva  will  not  like  this  talked 
about  till  she  has  made  up  her  mind." 

''Of  course  she  will  be  talked  about; 
but  it  will  come  all  right  Girls  don't 
accept  in  this  way,  and  find  out  they  don't 
like  a  man.  I  believe  she  really  Ukea 
him." 

<<I  thiok  she  will  do  so,"  said  Amice, 
more  guardedly.  '*But  Elva  will  not  do 
things  by  halves;  she  will  love  him  with 
all  her  heart,  or  not  at  all" 
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"  Young  ladies  were  not  like  this  when 
I  was  young.  When  snitors  appeared  for 
as  girls,  it  was  my  father  who  ohose^  We 
should  not  have  dared  to  refuse.  But  now 
girls  are  so  very  independent." 

Mrs.  Eestell  did  not  add  that  only  one 
suitor,  her  husband,  had  ever  proposed 
for  her  haiid. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Kestell  himself  ap- 
peared. He  had  taken  such  pains  with 
his  evening  toilet,  that  even  bis  wife 
smiled  at  the  result 

''There  is  no  dinner-party,  Josiah. 
Where's  Elva  t    Late  as  usual  % " 

"No;  I  heard  her.  She  thinks  now  she 
is  a  privileged  person.  Well,  dear,  this  is 
nice." 

Amice  had  retired  at  her  father's  ap- 
proach, and  as  Mr.  Kestell  sat  down  near 
his  wife,  and  clasped  her  hand  in  both  his, 
Uiey  might  have  still,  to  all  appearance, 
been  lovers. 

«  Well,  I  do  feel  better.  It  is,  I  believe, 
because  I  have  left  off  Dr.  Home's  pre- 
scription ;  he  does  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand my  case.  Elva,  my  dear,  let  me 
look  at  you.  What  a  pity  Mr.  Fenner  is 
not  here !  That  pale  salmon-colour  suits 
her  admirably,  doesn't  it,  Josiah' t" 

**  Please,  mamma,  don't  begin  to  criticise 
dress,"  laughed. Elva;  "it  reminds  me  of 
Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  whom  I  have  just  met 
She  told  me  that  some  of  the  ladies 
who  attended  her  meeting  for  the  Train- 
ing of  the  Adult  Poor  were  really  so  dowdy, 
that  she  feared  they  did  pot  fully  recognise 
how  essential  it  was  to  dress  up  to  their 
station  1  By  the  way,  Amice,  you  are  in 
sad  disgrace  with  her  serene  highness; 
she  says  that  if  you  wQl  go  and  nur^e  the 
sick  in  their  own  homes,  you  will  undo  all 
the  good  which  the  Taps  means  to  ac- 
compUah.  I  told  her  the  poor  looked  upon 
you  as  one  of  themselves,  so  that  you 
would  not  injure  the  Taps.  And  she  said, 
'How  very  shocking!'  And  she  begs 
you  will  ^0  and  talk  it  over  with  her." 

"I  quite  agree  with  her,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Eestelli  taking  her  husband's  arm, 
whilst  the  two  sisters  followed  them  into 
the  dining-room. 

That  quartette  would  have  delighted 
any  aristocratic  eye — the  handsome,benign- 
looking  father,  we  gentle  mother  in  grey 
brocade,  the  two  daughters,  both  so  ridi  in 
giftsofaU  kinds;  then,  to  add  to  this,  all  the 
outward  and  very  ybahU  signs  of  taste, 
culture,  and  wealth. 

If  there  were  any  shadow  on  the  bril- 
liant  picture,    it  was  Amice-'s   nervous, 


startled  look  when  addressed  by  her  father ; 
but  this  evening  Elva  and  Mrs.  Kestdl 
carried  on  the  conversation,  and  both  Ihe 
master  of  the  house  and  Amice  remained 
sQent 

"  By  the  way,  papa,"  said  the  former, 
when  the  servants  had  retired,  "what is 
the  matter  with  Symee  1  Her  eyes  were  as 
red  as  lobsters  with  crying  whilst  she  was 
dressing  me.  She  could  only  say  that 
Jesse  was  angry  with  her,  but  that  you 
had  been  very  kind." 

Mr.  Eestell  frowned  slightly. 

"It  is  merely  that  that  foolish  fellov 
wants  to  throw  up  his  work  for  something 
Mr.  Fenner  has  offered  him ;  but  Fenner 
knows  nothing  of  Vicary's  capabilitfes,  and 
it  is  really  leading  him  to  ruin.  I  met 
Symee  when  I  went  to  dress,  and  tdd  her 
she  had  done  quite  rightly  in  not  en- 
couraging her  brother." 

<<Why  should  not  Jesse  Yicary  chooae 
for  himself  %  "  said  Amice,  looking  up  and 
gazmg  at  her  fattier  with  those  deep- 
seeing  blue  eyes  which  annoyed  him  so 
much. 

'*  Because,  naturally,  having  always 
taken  great  interest  in  nim,  I  wish  to  save 
him  from  making  a  mistake.  Besides,  he 
wants  to  take  Symee  away  from  here  and 
make  a  home  for  her  in  those  slums.  The 
suggestion  is  absurd  and  impossible." 

'*I  am  glad  you  put  your  foot  down 
upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kestea  *<  We  couldn't 
possibly  i^are  Symee  now,  she  is  so  useful  to 
me ;  and  really,  after  all '  the  tronUe  joa 
took  for  those  penniless  children,  yon 
have  a  right  to  settle  what  you  think  beat 
for  them." 

«  Why  have  we  a  right  Y "  said  Amies; 
and  Elva,  noting  her  father's  annoyance, 
made  a  sign  to  her  sister  to  be  quiet. 

'<  I  think,  Amice,  it  would  be  better  yon 
should  not  interfere  about  this  matter.  I 
cannot  explain  all  the  strong  reasons  why 
it  is  better  that  Yicary  should  steadily  go 
on  in  his  present  position.  Believe  me,  they 
are  for  his  advanti^a" 

'<  Mr.  Fenner  will  agree  with  you,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Elva»  **  when  you  explain  it  to 
hint" 

"  Of  course  he  wilL  So  Mr.  Fenner  hai 
already  written  to  you,  I  see,"  said  Mr. 
EesteU,  turning  the  subject 

*'  Yes ;  he  sent  me  a  line  by  early  pos^ 
saying  he  wanted  me  to  read  a  book  he 
had  reviewed." 

Elva  was  not  yet  shy  about  Mr.  Fenner. 
She  did  not  know  her  own  mind;  bat  she 
did  like  thinking  of  aU  he  had  said.    The 
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first  time  one  is  loved  all  the  world  looks 
brighter,  for  Elya  did  not  want  Walter 
Akister's  love.  She  tried  to  believe  that 
interview  had  never  taken  place,  and  that 
it  had  only  been  a  bad  dream. 

There  were  all  the  pleasant  signs  of 
happj  well-being  when  they  went  back 
to  the  drawing-room:  the  paper,  the 
pretty  tea-table,  the  open  piano  with 
lighted  wax-candles ;  all  little  nothings  in 
themselves,  bat  which  had  become  a  ne- 
cessity to  three  of  the  inmates  of  Sosh- 
brook. 

Amice  went  to  the  window,  and  pnlling 
aside  the  heavy  cortuns^  said  to  Elva,  who 
I  followed  her : 

I     "It  is  a  lovely  night,  Elva.    Do  you 
see  the  fog  has  cleared  away  t " 

"  Yes ;  and  how  beautifiil  the  moon  is." 

I      "  Don't  say  anytlung  aboat  it  to  them," 

I  whispered  Amice ;  *^bnt  I  shall  go  to  old 

Mrs.  Brown  again  to-night.  At  ten  o'clock 

will  be  early  enongh." 

"  What  nonsense !  What,  sit  up  again  I " 

<' Yes;  I  like  it.  I  am  so  strong  it  does 
not  hart  me,  and  her  daughter  is  ahnost 
done  ap." 

"  Do  take  some  one." 

Amice  laughed. 

*'  Why,  it's  not  far  from  the  Home  Farm, 
and  no  one  goes  on  that  road  yoa  know. 
Ura  Brown  has  a  daim  on  ns,  being  oar 
shepherd's  wife." 

Elva  said  no  more.  She  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  nothing  tamed  Amice  away 
from  her  purpose  when  her  mind  was 
made  up,  and  it  was  wiser  to  let  her  do  as 
she  liked. 

At  this  moment  the  butler  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  in  a  clear  voice  : 

"Mr.  Vicary,  sir.  He  begs  to  know  if 
yoa  could  give  him  a  few  minutes  on  par- 
ticular business.    He  can  wait" 

Mr.  Eestell  put  down  the  paper,  and 
Elva  came  forward  to  the  tea-tabla 

'<  Papa,  you  must  have  your  tea  firsts" 
she  said. 

"  Why  do  people  come  in  the  evening) " 
said  Mn^  EestelL  "I  am  sure  Jesse 
Yicary  could  come  to-morrow  morning. 
TeU  him  so,  Josiah." 

"I  dare  say  it's  something  about  the 
Home  Farm.  Yes,  Jones,  tell  him  to  wait 
Show  him  into  my  study.  There's  a  fire 
still  there,  I  suppose  t " 

"Yes,  sir." 

And  the  imperturbable  Jones  retired  as 
if  all  his  movements  were  regulated  by 
i&genious  machinery. 

'<  You  had  better  have  sent  him  away," 


said  Mrs.  EestelL    *^If  he's  come  about 
taking  Symee  to  London,  don't  give  in." 

"  If  he  insists  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of 
them  both ;  but  Symee  is  too  wise  a  girl  to 
be  led  away." 

Amice  had  remained  behind  the  curtain, 
gazing  at  the  moonlit  scene;  but  this 
remark  seemed  to  draw  her  away  from  the 
beautifal  view. 

"  Mamma,  we  could  spare  her,  if  it  were 
to  do  her  good,  to  be  a  comfort  to  her 
brother.  We  don't  understand  freedom, 
because  we  always  have  it ;  but  it  must  be 
hard  to  be  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
somebody,  as  Symee  is,  and  no  home  to 
go  to  ever." 

Amice  spoke  almost  passionately. 

"What  nonsense  you  talk,  Amice," 
said  her  mother,  peevishly.  "Compared 
with  the  lot  of  thousands  of  young  women, 
Symee  has  indeed  fallen  on  her  legs.  Your 
ridiculous  notions  about  the  poor  will 
prevent  your  ever  finding  a  husband.  No 
gentleman  would  put  up  with  such 
socialistic  ideas." 

"I  was  only  trying  to  put  myneU.  in  her 
place,"  said  Amice,  with  a  far-off  look,  and 
showing  no  annoyance. 

Elva  was  handing  the  tea,  and  wishing 
to  spare  Amice  farther  reproach,  she 
said: 

"  It's  no  use  quarrelling  with  people  who 
keep  all  the  commandments,  nutmnift. 
You  see  they  always  get  the  best  of  us 
somewhere.  As  to  Symee,  it's  trouble 
wasted,  for  she  had  the  chance  of  going 
away,  and,  as  papa  says,  she  refused." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  Imow  how  to  be  free," 
said  Amice.  Then,  afraid  of  her  own 
boldness,  she  retired  again  behind  the 
curtain,  whilst  Elva  talked  on  to  her 
father. 

The  beauty  of  that  happy  evening, 
however,  had  faded  away,  and  no  one 
exactly  knew  why.  Mr.  Eestell  listened 
attentively  to  his  wife  as  she  began  a  long 
discourse  about  her  sister  in  London;  but 
he  originated  no  more  remarks,  and  seemed 
to  be  preoccupied.  And  when,  tea  beine 
over,  the  bell  was  rung  for  Symee,  he  did 
not  even  ask  his  wife  to  stay  longer,  but 
he  made  her  take  his  arm,  and  he  himself 
helped  her  upstairs. 

"  Darling,"  he  whispered,  "  this  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  me.  Our  long  married 
life  has  been  marred  by  nothing  but  your 
health,  has  it,  dear)" 

His  eyes  seemed  to  await  the  answer 
with  intense  anxiety. 

''Of  course  not,  Josiah;  but  that  has 
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been  a  great  drawback  to  any  pleasures 
one  looked  forward  to." 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  has,  dear/'  he  sighed, 
and  relapsed  into  silence  till  he  remarked, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs : 

"  We  might  have  been  poorer^  but  then 
you  would  have  missed  all  your  former 
comforts." 

<*But  really,  Josiah,  we  never  have 
been  poor.  You  speak  as  if  you  were 
going  to  be  a  bankrupt"  Mrs.  Kestell 
looked  nervously  at  her  husband. 

*'0h  no,  no,  dear,  nothine  of  the 
kind.  Even  if  it  were  possible  in  my 
a£fairs — which  it  is  not — ^I  have  tied  up 
your  fortune  so  that  it  cannot  be  touched. 
I  think  I  have  foreseen  everything, 
dearest." 

Mrs.  Kestell  was  reassured,  and  now 
remembered  she  was  tired,  Uiough  die 
added,  as  she  entered  the  room : 

''My  father  used  to  say  that  it  was 
almost  necessary  for  the  fortune  of  business 
men's  wives  to  be  quite  separate." 

*'But  you  would  not  mind  sharing 
poverty  with  me,  would  you,  dear  % " 

** Whatever  good  would  that  do  you) 
Gk)od-night.  iJ),  Symee!  there  you  are. 
I  should  like  the  patent  night-light  this 
evening." 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
room.  Once  he  turned  back  to  see  if  his 
wife  were  looking  after  him.  But  no ;  she 
had  gone  at  once  to  her  table  to  examine 
night-lights,  having  a  fad  about  their  size 
and  make. 

He  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment; but  there  was  not  one  wora,  or 
one  thought  of  blame  for  her  in  his  mind. 
He  knew,  by  long  experience,  that  you 
cannot  expect  sweet  fruit  from  an  un- 
^rafted  tree.  His  love,  strong  and  deep  as 
it  had  been,  had  never  been  able  to  graft 
anything  upon  the  illustrious  stock  of 
Ovenden.  On  the  contrary,  the  gentle, 
amiable  girl  had  become  a  selfish^woman. 
To  watch  deterioration  in  those  we  love 
gives  far  greater  pain  than  to  be  conscious 
of  our  own  backsliding;  for  the  latter  is 
always  accompanied  with  the  secret  belief 
that  we  could  change  the  state  of  things  if 
we  would,  whilst  in  the  other  case  our 
hands  are  often  bound  and  tied,  and  we 
can  but  watch  without  being  able  to  bring 
any  help. 

Now  Mr.  Kestell  once  again  stood  in  his 
own  hall  and  paused.  He  hung  his  head 
and  gazed  at  the  beautifully-tesselated 
pavement  where  Cupid  was  leading  captive 
a  train  of  Nuads,  who  danced  on  happily  on 


their  way  to  ruin,  regardless  of  the  Seaaons 
who  were  encircled  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  hall,  and  carried  each  so  many  emblems 
that  mistake  as  to  their  identity  was  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Kestell's  eyes  by  accident  rested 
on  Oupid's  face,  which,  being  composed  of 
small  bits  of  marble,  look^,  if  seen  too 
close,  somewhat  as  if  he  had  the  small-poz; 
moreover,  Cupid's  eyes  were  over  large 
and  leering,  IJie  artist  having  wished  to 
express  that  the  eyes  are  dangerous  love- 
messengers.  Had  this  Cupid  come  to  life^ 
he  woSd  have  frightened  away  any  coy, 
timid  maidens;  but  he  was,  happily,  still 
and  lifeless,  and  the  love  and  joy,  the 
dancing  and  the  mirth,  remained  ever  the 
same,  whatever  might  be  the  mood  of  the 
spectators  in  Mr.  Kestell's  much-admired 
hall. 

Cupid's  features  were  evidently  not 
enlivening  or  soothing;  for  the  master  of 
Sushbrook  House  slowly  raised  his  hesd 
and  looked  first  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  then  towards  his  study.  His  inclina- 
tion evidently  drew  him  towards  the 
drawing-room,  from  which  issued  sotmds  of 
music.  The  two  sisters  were  singing  a 
duet ;  and  this,  even  to  a  man  who  was 
not  a  fond  father,  would  have  been  a 
musical  treat  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Kestell  knew  that  Jesse  Yicary  was  seated 
in  his  study,  and  had  already  been  there 
some  time,  waiting  for  him. 

He  took  a  step  forward,  quite  uncertain 
as  to  his  decision,  then  slowly  walked 
towards  the  drawing-room. 

'*  He  can  wait,"  he  murmured.  "Why 
does  he  come  at  this  time  of  night  r'  Be 
went  still  quicker ;  his  hand  was  on  the 
handle  of  the  door;  Amice's  rich  coor 
tralto  was  enticing,  and  Elva's  soprano 
harmonised  exactly  with  her  sister's  notes. 
But  though  Mr.  Kestell  had  got  so  far,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  overpowering 
impulse  to  change  his  mind.  "I  bad 
better  go  and  get  it  over,"  he  said,  this 
time  to  himself.  He  let  go  the  handle  so 
gently  that  no  sound  could  be  heard  by 
the  singers,  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
pleasant  sounds. 

At  this  moment  Jones  was  comisg 
across  the  hall,  carrying  a.Bible,  and  met 
his  master  face  to  face. 

*<Ah,  yes,  Jones,  I  had  foi|;otten.  1 
suppose  Yicary  has  not  gone  t " 

"No,  sir." 

« Veiy  well  Tell  the  yoonj;  W>«J 
there  wul  be  no  prayers  this  eveniogf  ^ 
that  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed  again.   VI 
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am  late  I  will  let  Yicaiy  out  Don't  let 
any  one  sit  up/' 

"Yes,  dr." 

Then  JoneB  and  the  Bible  went  back  to 
where  they  came  from,  and  Mr.  EeateU 
walked  boldly  to  the  study  door  and 
opened  it. 

The  fire  had  burnt  low  in  the  grate,  and 
no  candles  had  been  lit^  much  to  Mi. 
Keatell's  surprise,  but  also  to  his  secret 
relief;  he  opened  the  door  upon  a  much 
darkened  room,  the  occasional  flicker  show- 
ings however,  that  a  manly  form  was  there, 
standing  with  folded  arms  by  a  chair  near 
the  fire. 

'*My  dear  Yicary,  what  1  no  light! 
Beally,  what  can  Jones  have  been  thinking 
of!  I  must  apologise  for  this  very  bad 
reception." 

lib.  Kestell  seized  the  poker,  and  at  once 
a  bright  flame  shot  upwards,. showing  the 
earnest  and  very  anxious  face  of  Jesse 
Yicary* 

**It  was  my  fault,  sir,"  he  said,  very 
quietly.  "  I  told  your  butler  I  preferred 
being  in  the  dark  till  you  came." 

''  Well,  I  am  glad  it  was  your  choice,  for 
Bushbrook  prides  itself  on  its  hospi- 
tality. Do  me  the  kindness  to  light  IJie 
candle,  Yicary.  Thank  you.  Now  take  a 
comfortable  chair,  and  let  me  hear  all  you 
want  to  say.    No  one  will  disturb  us." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Jesse,  unfolding 
his  arms  and  moving  a  heavy,  straight- 
backed  and  leather-covered  dudr  near  to 
him,  whilst  Mr.  Kestell  walked  to  his  arm- 
chair in  front  of  his  imposing  knee-hold 
table,  and  sat  down,  foldmg  hui  hands  and 
looking  towards  his  visitor  with  an  expres- 
sion of  kind  attention  to  what  he  might 
have  to  say. 

*'  I  really  must  apologise  again,  Yicary, 
for  my  apparent  rudeness ;  but  this  evening 
my  wife  was  downstairs,  and  such  an  un- 
usual event  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
come  sooner." 

<<  I  had  no  right  to  come  so  late,"  said 
Jesse,  rather  dreamily.  '*I  ought  to 
apologise ;  not  you,  sir.  I  ought  to  have 
waited,  perhaps ;  but  the  truth  is,  sir,  I 
could  not  go  to  bed  till— till  I  had  seen 
you." 

"  Beally  Y  Don't  distress  yourself  about 
that.  I  am  quite  at  leisure  now.  Indeed,  I 
shall  enjoy  a  chat.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
bearing  me  a  little  grudge  about  our  former 
interview.  Poor  Symee  was  much  dis- 
tressed when  she  came  in." 

'*  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  '  grudge '  was 


the  word.  You  have  a  right  to  your 
opinion,  and  I  did  turn  it  over  many  times 
in  my  mind  to  see  if  I  was  wrong ;  but  I 
couldn't  see  it  in  your  light  I  hope  I  am 
not  obstinate ;  but  a  man  must  leam  to 
choose  sooner  or  later  Ih  his  life,  and  I 
thought  that  that  time  had  come  for  me. 
I  hoped  Symee  would  see  it  in  that  light, 
too,  sir ;  but  she  has  never  had  to  choose 
before,  and  she  is  easily  influenced  by 
those  about  her.  I  was  angry  about  it 
to-day;  but  since  then  I  have  considered 
more  deeply,  and  I  see  that,  perhaps,  it's 
natural,  and  that,  as  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  her,  she  has  the  right  to  say  what 
she  prefers." 

Jesse  paused.  Mr.  Kestell  wondered  if 
this  were  all  the  young  man  had  come  to 
say.  He  gave  a  littie  sigh  of  relief,  and, 
taking  up  a  paper-cutter,  his  face  assumed 
a  look  of  real  and  very  genuine  kindness. 
Jesse  saw  it,  for  he  was  looking  straight  at 
him 

"I  hope  I  am  fair  in  my  judgement, 
Yicary.  My  legal  life  has,  perhaps,  taught 
me  to  strike  the  balance  evenly  and  justly 
between  two  sides.  Perhaps  I,  too,  was 
rather  warm  on  the  subject  to-day ;  but 
though  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  still  adhere 
to  my  opinion.  However,  I  must  not  part 
from  you  to-night  knowing  you  are  think- 
ing hardly  of  me.  You  have  claimed  your 
right  of  dioica  Well,  though  I  am  sorry, 
naturally,  but  perhaps  not  quite  fairly,  to 
give  up  all  control  of  your  future,  yet  I 
must  grant  you  the  privflege  of  choice. 
Some  day,  my  dear  Yicary,  you  will  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  time  when  you  had 
no  free  choice.  But  I  know  these  senti- 
ments, when  offered  from  experience  to 
inexperience,  are  seldom  welcome,  so  I 
wUl  spare  you." 

A  very  genial  smile  parted  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Kestell ;  it  seemed  to  radiate  over 
every  feature  of  his  face.  But  this 
graciousness,  which  at  another  time  would 
quite  have  won  over  Jesse,  now  seemed 
almost  powerless  to  affect  him.  A  deeper 
thought  filled  his  mind. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  must  accept  my 
freedom;  not  beeause  I'm  not  deeply 
grateful  for  your  past  kindness,  but  because 
I  fed  I  must  be  a  man  now ;  life  seems  so 
often  to  offer  difficulties  which  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  solve  oneself,  un- 
helped  by  others ;  a  man  and  his  better  or 
worse  nature  have  to  struggle  and  conquer, 
or  be  conquered." 

"  You  take  too  strong  a  view  of  youth- 
ful temptations,  my  dear  Yicary.     If  I 
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were  not  thoroughly  well  informed  ahomt 
your  excellent  oonduet^  you  would  make 
me  believe  in  all  kinds  of  black  deeds.  I 
do  not  think  yoor  eina  have  a  very  power- 
ful voice.  If  you  do  not  proclaun  them 
from  a  housetop,  they  willi  I  am  suroi 
hardly  be  heard." 

The  half-jocose  tone  of  the  old  man  did 
not  harmonise  with  the  tumnltaous  feel- 
ings in  Jesse's  mind. 

"  I  came  here  to-night  about  a  matter 
of  much  m<»re  concern  to  me,  sir,  than 
what  I  shall .  do  with  my  future.  It 
has  all  come  over  me  this  afternoon, 
and  I  feel  there  is  no  one  but  you  who 
can  set  me  at  rest  about  it  If  it  seems 
a  trifle  to  you,  it  is  ahnost  more  than  life 
tome." 

Jesse  could  not  sit  still ;  he  rose  up  and 
stood  by  the  fire-place;  and  Mr.  Eestell 
noticed  that  this  question,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  really  important  to  the 
young  man.  For  a  moment — and  Jesse 
did  not  see  it,  as  hardly  knowing  how  to 
bring  forward  his  subject,  he  turned  to- 
wards the  fire — Mr.  Kestell's  face  relaxed, 
a  haggard  expression  came  over  his 
features,  his  hand  trembled  visibly,  so  that 
he  put  down  the  paper-cutter,  and,  clench- 
ing his  right  hand,  he  put  it  down  firmly 
on  the  tabla  There  was  in  his  look  an 
unspoken  expression  of  weariness,  as  of 
one  ready  to  give  up  the  straggle.  If  this 
feeling  had  come  over  him,  he  must  have 
mastered  it  in  a  few  moments,  for  when 
Jesse  turned  round  again,  the  same  half- 
smile  played  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Kestell  of 
Greystone. 

*'Well,  Jesse,  speak  out;  what  is  itt 
We  are  alone*  You  had  better  say  all 
that  is  in  your  mind." 

« Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  cannot  express 
what  I  feel  clearly ;  it  is  none  the  less  im- 
portant to  my  happiness — ^yes,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life." 

'<Then  it  is  a  very  serious  question  t" 

''  Yes,  and  you  alone  can  take  away  the 
burden  of  it  Tell  me,  Mr.  Eestell,  now 
that  you  have  granted  me  my  freedom — 
tell  me  what  a  free  man  has  a  right  to 
know — give  me  an  outline  of  my  early 
history.  Who  were  my  parents— ^md-— 
and ^" 

Jesae  paused;  even  now  be  dared  not 
put  the  question  plainly. 

«'My  dear  feUow,  is  that  what  is  weigh- 
ing on  your  mind  I  Why,  of  course,  the 
curiosity  is  natural ;  but  I  really  thought 
I  had  satisfied  it  long  ago,  and  had  told 
you  the  outline.    Your  mother  and  grand- 


mother rented  one  of  my  cottages  a  monlh 
or  two  before  you  were  bom.  The  poor 
young  thing  died  two  days  after  ths  biiili 
of  her  twins,  and  the  old  womsn  a  month 
or  six  weeks — ^I  forget  the  exact  date- 
after  that  I  proimsed  them-Hsertaiiily 
the  mother — that  I  would  befriend  her 
children ;  and,  really,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  think 
you  will  grant  this  to  me  in  spite  of  onr 
little  difference  of  opinion." 

"My  mottier's  name  was  Yieary,  my 
grandmother  was  also  called  Yicaiy ;  then, 
was  the  connection  between  them  that  of 
mother  and  daughter-in-law  Y  You  see 
my  meanings  sir  t  I  have  been  taUdngto 
old  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  has  lately  come  to 
live  with  her  son's  wife.  She  remembered 
my  birth.*' 

Mr.  Eestell  cleared  his  throat. 

"Has  she  come  hM>mei  I  did  not  know 
that.  I  should  certainly  have  gone  to 
enquire  after  her.  Yes,  of  course,  that 
cottage  belongs  to  the  Joyces— a  squatter 
fiamily.  I  should,  if  I  cocudhave  my  way, 
buy  up  all  those  squatters ;  they  bwertte 
value  of  the  surroundhig  land." 

"But,  ttr,  tell  me  what  you  know.  I 
would  rather  hear  the  trutL  I  mast  ha?e 
an  answer.  I  tlnak  what  has  upheld  me 
all  my  life — ^through  many  troubles  which 
a  fatherless  lad  alone  can  understand-4, 
knowing  that»  though  my  parents  were  poor, 
I  was  the  son  lof  an  honest  couple ;  that  I 
could  hold  up  my  head,  because  poyertyii 
no  crime,  and  l^t  the  best  inheritance  a 
lad  can  haim  is  an  honest  name.  Wasmy 
father  old  Mrs.  Yicary's  eon  T' 

There  was  a  oonsdons  pause ;  conBdoui, 
that  is,  to  both  of  them.  Mr.  Eestettwn 
visibly  agitated,  and  Jesse  saw  that  be 
was.  His  denched  hand  on  the  table 
could  not  prevent  that  agitation  which 
was  taking  place  in  hb  mind  from  being 
nottceabla  Jesse  thought  he  knew  the 
cause,  namely,  unwUlix^ess  to  tell  bad 
news ;  but  as  a  man  felling  from  a  gnat 
height  grasps  at  anv  support,  however 
powerless  to  uphold  him,  be,  Jesse,  hM 
on  the  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
asked,  and  his  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing, though  he  fonded  he  heard  tiie  eoond 
of  the  monosyllable  before  it  issued  fron 
Mr.S:estell?sUps. 

"No." 

Mr.  Kestell's  voice  was  very  few. 

"  Was  my  lather's  name  Yioaiyt  Was 
he  a  cousin,  or        " 

"No;"  repeated  lib.  Eestell,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 
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"Have  I  the  right  only  to  bear  my 
mother^s  maiden  name  t " 

Jesse  pat  the  last  qaestion  in  despera- 
tion. He  felt  he  knew  the  worst  already, 
bnt  he  was  impelled  to  ask  for  the  fullest 
confirmation  of  it.  This  time  there  was  a 
longer  paase  than  before.  Mr.  Eestell 
rose  from  his  seat  and  came  towards  the 
fire-place,  where  Jesse  was  standing  with 
folded  armsy  seeming  to  gather  some  kind 
of  strength  from  tMs  attitade^  and  to  be 
bracing  himself  to  hear  the  worst.  What- 
ever was  the  reason  which  made  the  old 
man  wish  for  time  before  answering,  Jesse 
never  considered.  The  answer  was  so 
important  to  him  that  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  well 
weighed  before  it  was  given. 

Previously,  on  the  same  day,  he  had 
fancied  Mr.  Eestell  was  hard  and  self- 
opinionated  in  reference  to  his  future; 
but  now,  when  his  benefactor  put  his  hand 
on  his  arm  with  a  gentle,  sympathetic 
movement,  the  younger  man  experienced 
a  revulsion  of  feeling.  When  we  are 
abased  in  our  own  eyes,  the  expression  of 
S3nmpathy  from  a  fellow-creature  is  tenfold 
more  precious  to  us.  It  is  like  healing- 
balm  on  an  open  wound,  like  ice  on  a 
burning  forehead. 

''My  dear  Jesse,  don't  ask  me;  don't 
take  this  to  heart  I  would  rather  not  be 
the— the  one  to  answer  you.  I  assure  you, 
it  is  of  no  consequence ;  let  us  talk  of  other 
things." 

« Thank  you,"  said  Jesse,  hoarsely, 
though  he  knew  not  for  what  he  was 
thanking  Mr.  Kestell,  save  for  that  gentle 
touch  of  sympathy.  Now  he  knew  the 
worst,  nothing  else  mattered. 

"  Now  about  this  offer.  Thinking  every- 
thing over  again,  I  am  sure  I  was  wrong  to 
speak  as  strongly  as  I  did.  I — I  was 
perhaptr  too  hasty.  I  was  thinking  of 
Symee,  our  own  grief  at  parting  from  her ; 
and  reaUy,  as  I  said,  all  things  considered, 
I  dare  say  with  your  energy  and  cleverness 
— you  are  certainly  clever  —  you  might 
make  it  a  success.  I  don't  say  I  fully 
believe  it,  but  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
success,  I  ought  not  to  stand  in  your 
way." 

Mr.  Kestell  spoke  so  hurriedly,  and  was 
evidently  so  much  moved  that  he  hardly 
seemed  able  to  speak  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  conciseness ;  but  Jesse  Yicary 
was  far  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thon$;hts  to  heed  these  signs. 

"Thank  you;  there  is  no  hurry  about 
my  decision.    I  must  go  now,  sir.    I-^I — 


in  fact,  I  don't  feel  able  to  see  everything 
clearly  yet.  Good-night,  and  thank  you 
for  all  your  sympathy." 

Jesse  held  out  his  hand,  and,  hiding  a 
momentary  hesitation,  Mr.  Eestell  took  it, 
and  shook  it  warmly. 

''  Not  a  Word  more  of  thanks.  Yicary, 
I  think  you  may  rely  on  my  help  about 
this  situation ;  but  take  my  advice — Cleave 
Symee  here  till  you  see  how  you  manage ; 
.then,  afber  a  time,  we  might  do  something 
for  you  both.  Symee  must  have  a  little 
outfit  and  some  furniture — a  little  kind  of 
wedding  feast,  eh )  Take  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  future,  and  all  will  come  right." 

''Thank  yon,"  said  Jesse  again;  this 
time  quite  mechanically. 

The  future  was  nothing  to  him  at  this 
moment;  all  the  golden  light  had  faded 
out  of  it.  He  went  towards  the  door  and 
stood  on  the  threshold,  holding  it  open 
with  one  hand.  It  would  have  touched 
most  hearts  to  see  the  alteration  in  the 
strong  young  man's  bearing.  This  morn- 
ing he  had  been  so  powerfol  in  his  own 
strength ;  now  he  seemed  utterly  subdued 
and  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former  Jesse 
Yicary. 

Standing  so,  and  saying  not  a  word, 
seemed  strange,  indeed.  Mr.  Kestell,  who 
still  faced  him,  appeared  to  think  so,  for 
he  repeated  again : 

"All  will  come  right,  Yicary;  all  will 
come  right" 

Jesse  shook  his  head. 

"'That'  can  never  come  right;"  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  anotiier  word, 
he  crossed  the  hall  and  went  out. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Kestell  did  not  go  back 
to  his  writing-table,  but  sank  down  into  a 
large  armchair  opposite  the  seat  Jesse  had 
lately  left  Mr.  Kestell  looked  fixedly  at 
the  empty  chair,  as  if  Jesse  were  still  in  it, 
and  so  remained  for  some  time. 

"I  spoke  the  truth,"  he  said  at  last,  after 
that  long  silence ;  "  I  spoke  the  truth ; 
another  but  he  would  not  have  taken  it  to 
heart.  He  would  not  hear  me  out — ^no. 
I  forget;  I  did  not  tell  him.  It  was  im- 
possible, quite  impossibla  I  have  expected 
this  a  long  time,  (xood  Heaven,  how  hot 
the  room  is  I" 

He  rose  and  went  to  a  side  window, 
which  he  threw  open.  The  night  air  blew 
freshly  in,  and  seemed  to  restore  him 
partiflJly  to  himseli 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  had  better  go  to  Mr. 
Fenner's  office;  and  work  will  be  the 
best  remedy;  it  will  make  him  forget. 
But  my  wife  cannot  spare  Symee,  and 
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abe  most  be  thought  of  first;  yes,  first 

Ah! " 

He  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  very 
deliberately  he  returned  to  his  desk  and 
began  writing  a  letter  to  Hoel  Fenner, 
though  he  knew  it  could  not  go  till  the 
next  day. 

HISTOEICAL  PARALLELISMS. 

It  was  on  a  bitterly  cold  November  day 
that  Bailly,  the  astronomer,  and  first 
Mayor  of  Paris,  was  conveyed — a  victim 
to  Jacobin  fury — to  the  gmllotine.  The 
"  sleety  drizzle  "  and  keen  air  chilled  the 
failing  blood  of  the  poor  old  man. 

''Bailly,  thou  tremblest!"  said  one  of 
his  persecutors. 

*'Mon  ami,  c'est  de  froid,"  replied 
Bailly. 

To  a  similar  sneer  a  similar  answer  was 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  was  be- 
headed as  a  traitor,  chiefly  on  fictitious 
evidence  furnished  by  the  infamous  Titus 
Oates,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 
1680.  And  it  is  on  record  that  Charles 
the  First,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
put  on  a  couple  of  shirts,  because,  he  said, 
if  ke  trembled  with  cold,  his  enemies 
would  attribute  it  to  fear,  and  he  was  lotti 
to  incur  such  a  reproach.  So,  in  Otway's 
« Venice  Preserved,"  Spinoso  says  to 
Renault : 

'*  Yon  are  trembling,  sir." 

And  Renault  replies : 

'^'Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed,  and  I  am 
aged." 

In  Byron's  *' Marino  Faliero,"  the  in- 
cident is  repeated : 


One  of  the  Ten. 
The  Doge. 


Thou  tremblest,  Faliero. 
'Xis  with  age,  then. 


Everybody  knows  the  story  which  Livy 
tells  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  his  son : 
how  that  the  latter  sent  to  his  father  for 
advice  as  to  the  policy  he  should  pursue 
in  the  town  of  Gabi,  of  which  he  had 
gained  possession.  The  old  King  led  the 
messenger  into  his  garden,  and  havings 
with  his  stick,  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
tallest  poppies  that  grew  there,  bade  him 
return  and  make  known  what  he  had  seen 
to  the  young  Prince,  who  immediately 
ordered  the  execution  of  the  pnncipaJ 
citizens  of  Gabi.  We  find  parallels  to  this 
story  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  four  cen- 
turies earlier  than  Livy ;  and  also  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  Saint  Gall,  who 
wrote  eight  centuries  later. 


'■Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,''  says 
Herodotus,  *<and  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  c^  Greece — died  b.g.  563 — enqmied 
of  Thrasybulus,  ruler  of  Miletus,  what  form 
of  government  would  best  secure  him  a 
tranquil    reign.      Thrasybulus  condncted 
the  envoy  into  the  cornfields,  when  he 
pUed  him  with  questions  on  his  journey 
from  Corinth.   Meanwhfle,  he  struck  down 
all  the  corn-stalks  which  were  taller  than 
the  others,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  sent  back  Periander's  measenger 
without  any   other  answer.     No  sooner 
did  he  arrive  at  Corinth  than  Feiiander 
made  haste  to  ascertain  from  him  what 
counsels  of  wisdom  the  ruler  of  Miletus  had 
furnished  him«    But  the  messenger,  gieatly 
discomfited,  replied  that  he  had  given  hun 
none,  and  that  he  was  surprised  he  should 
have  sent  him  to  a  man  who  was  so  foolish 
as  to  waste  his  own  property.    And  he 
related  what  he  had  seen  him  do.  Periander, 
interpreting  the  significance  of  the  action, 
and  persu^ed  that  Thrasybulus  advised 
him  to  put  to  death  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  thenceforward  inflicted  every  kind 
of  cruelty  upon  his  subjects.    He  esiled  or 
slew  all  whom  his  father  Cypesolns  had 
spared,  and  thus  finished  the  work  which 
he  had  begun." 

''Some  of  the  chief  men  among  the 
French,"  writes  the  Monk  of  Saint  Gall, 
"  had  plotted  to  seize  the  Emperor  Chailei 
the  Great ;  but  he  had  learned  their  design. 
Eecoiling  from  the  thought  of  destroying 
those  men  who,  if  they  bm  been  anucable, 
could  have  rendered  such  great  assistanee 
to  the  Christians,  he  sent  messengers  to 
Pepin,  the  Hundiback — ^his  natnxal  son, 
whom  he  had  shut  up  in  a  convent— to 
ask  him  how  he  should  behave  towards  the 
guilty.  The  deputies  found  Pepin  in  the 
convent  garden,  along  with  the  most 
venerable  monks,  engaged  —  while  the 
younger  were  employed  in  the  hardest 
forms  of  labom: — in  weeding  out  with  a 
hoe  the  different  nettles  and  noxious  plants 
that  the  useful  might  grow  with  g^^' 
vigour.  They  explained  to  him  the  motiye 
of  their  coming;  but  he,  sighing  and 
breathing  heavily,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ailing,  who  are  always  more  peevish  than 
persons  in  good  health,  replied : 

" '  If  Charles  attached  the  least  valae  to 
my  opinion,  he  would  jaot  immure  me  here 
to  be  80  unworthily  treated.  I  ask  nothing 
from  him ;  however,  tell  him  only  what 
you  have  found  me  doing.' 

'*  But  the  messengers,  fearing  to  return 
to    the   formidable   Emperor   without  a 
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positive  answer,  implored  Pepin  again  and 
again  to  tell  them  what  they  shomd  carry 
back  to  their  master.  The  monk  answered, 
angrily: 

"'.I  have  no  information  to  give  him, 
except  as  to  what  I  do.  I  sweep  away  the 
refuse  in  order  that  the  wholesome  vege- 
tables may  thrive  more  freely.' 

'*The  deputies  then  witJidrew  quite 
sadly,  and  like  men  who  carried  with  them 
no  reasonable  reply.  On  entering  the 
Emperor's  presence,  he  interrogated  them 
upon  the  outcome  of  their  mission.  They 
complained  of  being  weary  with  so  long  a 
joomey,  and  of  having  undergone  so  much 
trouble  without  being  able  to  bring  him  a 
final  answer.  The  monarch,  full  of  sagacity, 
questioned  them  closely  as  to  where  they 
had  found  Pepin,  what  he  was  doing,  and 
what  he  had  said  to  them. 

"*We  saw  him,'  they  replied,  'seated 
on  a  rustic  stool,  weeding  with  a  hoe  a 
bed  of  vegetables.  Having  explained  the 
object  of  our  journey,  we  could  draw  from 
him,  after  repeated  pressure,  only  these 
words :  "  I  have  no  information  to  give 
him  except  as  to  what  I  do — I  sweep  away 
the  refuse  in  order  that  wholesome  vege- 
tables may  thrive  more  freely."' 

''At  these  words  the  Emperor,  who 
wanted  not  for  shrewdness,  and  was  full 
of  wisdom,  said,  rubbing  his  ears  and 
dilating  his  nostrils : 

'* '  Faithful  vassals,  you  bring  me  back 
an  answer  full  of  meamng.' 

''While  all  the  conspirators  trembled  for 
their  lives,  the  Emperor,  passing  from 
threat  to  fulfilment,  swept  them  away; 
and,  to  extend  and  confirm  his  power, 
gratified  hu  faithful  subjects  with  the 
lands  previously  occupied  by  men  useless 
to  his  service." 

Julius  Caesar,  when  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  stumbled  as  he  leapt  from 
his  boat,  and  fell.  To  disabuse  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers  of  the  superstitious  im- 
pression the  accident  mi^ht  otherwise  have 
produced,  he  immediately  exclaimed: 
"Thus,  land  of  Africa,  I  take  possession 
of  thee!"  Words  almost  exactly  similar 
have  been  put  by  the  chroniclers  into  the 
month  of  two  of  our  mediaeval  heroes. 

When  William  the  Conqueror,  disem- 
barking in  the  Bay  of  Pevensey,  descended 
from  ms  great  galley,  the  "Mora,"  he 
missed  his  footing,  and  fell  forward  with 
both  hands  upon  the  ground.  Imme- 
diately his  soldiers  sent  up  a  despairing 
cry  of  "  God  help  us !  God  preserve  us  1 
This  is  a  fatal  sign."    But  William,  with 


his  usual  presence  of  mind,  exclaimed,  as 
he  sprung  to  his  feet :  "Par  la  resplendar 
D^ !  By  the  splendour  of  God,  what  uls 
you?  I  have  taken  seisin  of  this  land 
with  my  two  hands,  and  so  much  as  there 
is  of  it  shall  be  yours."  The  ready  reply 
greatly  cheered  hu  soldiers,  one  of  whom, 
rushing  forward,  plucked  some  thatch 
from  a  cottage  roof,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Duke's  hands  as  seisin  of  England  and  all 
within  its  borders.  *'I  accept  it,"  said 
William,  <'  and  may  God  be  with  us ! " 

Je  Totrei) 
E  Dix  i  Beit  enaemle  yek  mei. 

In  1346,  Edward  the  Third,  landing  at 
Sainte  Yaate,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
to  undertake  the  campaign  which  cul- 
minated in  the  great  victory  of  Cressy, 
drew  irom  a  similar  accident  an  equally 
prosperous  augury.  "When  the  fleet  of 
the  King  of  England,"  says  Froissart, 
*'took  ground  in  the  Bay  of  La  Hogne, 
and  was  all  anchored  on  the  sands,  the 
said  King  sprang  from  his  ship,  and  as  he 
put  his  foot  to  earth,  fell  so  rudely  that 
the  blood  flowed  from  his  nose.  Then  his 
knights,  who  were  close  at  hand,  sur- 
rounded him,  and  said :  *  Dear  sir,  return 
to  your  ship,  and  do  not  land  yet  awhile, 
for  this  is  a  bad  sign  for  you.'  Where- 
upon the  King  imimediately  replied  :  'Nay, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  sign,  for  the  earth 
desires  me.'  At  this  answer  all  were 
rejoiced." 

The  heroic  story  of  Zopyra  who,  to  help 
Darius  to  gain  possession  of  Babylon, 
after  a  protracted  siege,  cut  off  his  nose, 
ears,  and  lips,  and  presenting  himself  to 
the  Babylonians  as  one  who  had  been  thus 
cruelly  mutilated  by  his  Sovereign's  orders, 
contrived  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
then  betrayed  their  city  to  the  Persians,  is 
one  of  our  boyhood's  old  familiar  favourites. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  similar  act  of 
devoted  loyalty,  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
Aleasca,  tbrew  the  pretender  Leo  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus, 
as  his  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  records 
in  her  panegyrical  history  of  his  reign, 
"  The  Alexiad." 

According  to  a  somewhat  dubious  tra- 
dition, the  Greek  dramatist^  Sophocles,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  was  accused  of  imbecility  by 
}da  son  Jophon.  He  rebutted  the  calumny 
by  reciting  before  his  judges,  the  Phratores, 
the  magnificent  passage  in  his  tragedy  of 
(Eiipus  Coloneus,  which  describes  the 
arrival  of  CEdipus  in  the  sacred  forest  of 
Colonna.       Having    thus  vindicated   his 
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geniiM,  he  retired  amid  applause.  In  the 
seYenteenth  century,  tavs  Lelumei  the 
Ahhi  Cotin,  having  sold  his  property  in 
return  for  a  life-annuity,  was  denounced 
by  his  relatives  as  out  of  his  mind.  Li 
self-defence,  the  Abb^  invited  the  oom- 
missioners  de  lunatico  inquirendo  to  come 
and  hear  him  preacL  They  went^  they 
listened,  and  decided  in  his  favour. 

That  is  a  pretty  anecdote  of  Apelles,  who, 
visiting  Ftotogenes  at  Bome,  and  finding 
him  *'not  at  home,"  left,  instead  of  a 
visiting-card,  a  tiny  sketch  dashed  off  on  a 
bit  of  canvas.  In  like  manner,  Frank 
Flores,  the  Dutch  painter,  having  journeyed 
to  Leyden  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
painter  Aartgen  who  chanced  to  be  absent, 
seized  a  lump  of  charcoal,  and  drew  on  the 
wall  a  figure  of  Saint  Luke.  On  his  return, 
Aartgen  declared  that  no  one  but  Flores 
could  have  been  the  author  of  such  a 
design,  and  immediately  started  for 
Antwerp  to  repay  the  visit  A  similar 
incident  crops  up  in  the  lives  of  other 
artists,  while  poets  have  jotted  down 
stanzas  in  *'  The  Visitors'  Book." 

We  know  that  Spartacus,  the  hero  of  the 
gre^t  Servile  War  against  Bome — ^you  may 
read  all  about  him  in  the  judicial  pages  of 
Mommsen — ^before  beginning  the  desperate 
battle  near  Bhegium,  B.C.  71,  in  which  he 
perished,  killed  ms  horse  in  the  view  of  his 
whole  army,  saying  that,  if  he  conquered, 
he  should  not  fail  to  find  another,  and 
that,  if  he  were  defeated,  he  should  not 
need  one.  This  action  has  several  times 
been  paralleled.    As  for  example : 

Li  the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary,  Count  Ludovic  Lodrom,  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  harangued  his  sdldiers 
in  the  true  martial  strain.  "  That  Is  all 
very  well,"  said  a  German  veteran,  stepping 
out  in  front  of  the  ranks.  "That  is  aU 
very  well  for  you  who  are  mounted  on  a 
swift  horse,  and  are  already  thinking  of 
saving  yourself.  But  for  us ^"  Where- 
upon Ludovic  immediately  dismounted, 
drew  his  sword,  and  hamstringed  the 
animal  Then  he  exclaimed:  "To-day, 
then,  comrades,  you  shall  see  me  as  Captain 
And  soldier  fighting  on  foot  by  your  side, 
and  on  the  same  terms."  He  was  so 
severely  wounded  in  the  fight,  that  the 
Turks,  who  took  him'^prisoner,  put  him  to 
death,  and  sent  his  \  head  to  Constanti- 
nople, believing  his  recovery  impossible, 
and  that  they  could  never  carry  him  there 
alive. 

When  the  fortunes  of  the  White  Bose 
wavered  on  the  bloody  field  of  Towton, 


the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Eing-Msker,  in 
order  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
soldiers,  dismounted  from  his  favourite 
charger,  and  stabbed  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  contending  armies.  Then,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  kissed  the  cross  at  the 
handle,  and  said  to  his  men :  ''  Whoe?ar 
chooses  to  return  home  may  do  so,  for  1 
shall  live  or  die  this  day  with  such  as  may 
like  to  remain  with  me  I "  This  striking 
episode  is  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Lord  Lytton  in  his  romance  of  the  "Last 
of  the  Barons." 

Theophanes  tells  us  that  the  Persians  bo 
greatly  feared  Narses,  that  they  made  m 
of  his  name  as  a  bugbear  to  their  children. 
According  to  Joinville,  our  Bidisrd  the 
Lion-heart  did  such  brave  deeds  in  the 
Holy  Luid,  and  the  Saracens  held  him  in 
such  dread,  that  the  women,  when  their 
children  cried,  would  say  to  them :  "Hnsh, 
hush,  here  is  King  Bichardl"  And  if  the 
horse  of  an  Arab  or  a  Siuracen  started  sta 
bush,  his  rider  would  exclaim:  "Dost 
thou  think  it  is  King  Bichard)"  In  like 
manner  the  mothers  of  France  would 
silence  their  little  ones  with  the  name  of 
Marlborough — the  ever-victorious  "Marl- 
brook."  And,  some  seventy  years  before, 
the  name  of  the  Imperialist  General, 
Johann  von  Worth — ^who  commanded  the 
Imperial  cavalry  in  the  invasion  of  France 
in  1636,  and  inspired  universal  alarm  by 
his  rapid  marches — was  used  "  pour  6pon- 
vanter  les  enfants.** 

How  often,  I  wonder,  have  moialistB 
and  essayists  lugged  in,  as  "  an  apposite 
illustration/'  the  fable  of  Golumbos  and 
his  Qgg  t  But  this  egg-story  is  also  told-- 
and  perhaps  with  greater  troth  — of 
Brunelleschi,  the  great  architect,  who 
crowned  the  Duomo  at  Florence  with  iti 
glorious  cupola^  When  his  envious  rivab 
protested  that  the  work  was  simpliaty 
itself,  he  put  them  to  silence  by  showinc 
them  how  an  egg  could  be  made  to  stand 
upright.  After  all,  the  lesson  which  the 
anecdote  conveys  is  just  the  same  as  thai 
which  Tennyson  embodies  in  the  ireU- 
known  lines ;. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  the  TjB^ 
traversed  France,  in  1&40.  on  his  way  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  thus  put  hioiseu 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  Francis  the 
First,  the  jester,  or  Court  fool,  of  the  latt^, 
entered  the  Emperor's  name  provisionaUy 
in  his  "  Calendar  of  Fools,"  repladngit  V 
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that  of  hb  own  SoYerefgiii  when  he  per- 
mitted   the   Emperor  to  accomplish  his 
jonmey  in  safety.    Bat  Charles  had  pro- 
bably studied    the  character  of   Francis 
before  he  nnderfcook  what  seemed  so  rash 
a  proceeding,  and  knew  that  his  generous 
feelings  wodd  be  touched  by  so  direct  an 
appeal  to  his  honour.    Brantome,  in  his 
**Vie   du    Marquis    de   Pescara^  —  the 
greatest   of   the  Oolonas — telb   a  very 
similar  anecdote,  however,  of  the  jester  of 
Alphonso  the  Fifth,  *'  the  Magnanimous," 
King  of  Aragon,  Naples,  and  Sicily :  '*  This 
great  King  Alphonso  kept  at  his  court  a 
buffoon,  who  wrote  in  lus  tablets  all  the 
foolish  things  which  he  and  his  courtiers 
perpetrated  every  day  or  every  week.    It 
happened  that  one  day  the  Eing  wished  to 
see  his  tablets,  when  he  found  his  own 
name  inscribed  first  of  all  for  having  given 
a  thousand  crowns  to  a  man  to  ptirchase 
him  some  barbs  in  Barbary.    *  Why  have 
you  put  me  here  V  cried  the  King.    '  What 
folly  was  there   in    that  I'     The   jester. 
answered:  'In  trusting  such  a  man,  who 
hath  no  faith  in  him ;  He  will  cany  off  thy 
money,  and  will  return  no  more.'    Then 
said  the  King :  '  But  if  he  should  return, 
what  win  you  say  then  t '    *  If  be  returns, 
I  will  strike  thy  name  out  of  my  tablets, 
and  insert  his,  for  being  such  a  fool  and 
blockhead    as    to  come    back,   when    he 
might  have  run  away  with  all  thy  fine 
ducata"^ 

In  his  ''Quentin  Dnrw^,"  Scott  makes 
Louis  the  Eleventh's  jester  include  his 
Boyal  master  among  the  fools  for  trusting 
himself  in  the  power  of  William  de  la 
Marck,  '*the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  and 
substitutes  the  Wild  Boar  when  the  latter 
aUows  Louis  to  leii(ve  in  safety. 

There  is  a  touchingly  beautiful  story  told 
of  Maurice  de  Sidly,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Paris,  to  the  effect  that  shortly  after  he 
had  been  appointed  Canon  and  Arch- 
deacon, an  old  woman,  clothed  in  drugget, 
with  a  white  staff  in  her  hand,  entered  the 
city,  and  enquired  of  any  one  whom  she 
met  where  she  might  find  her  son.  Doctor 
Maurice.  Some  ladies,  fearing  that  the 
new  dignitary  might  feel  hundliated  if  he 
f  dl  in  with  fab  mother  so  shabbily  dressed, 
attired  her  in  rich  habiliments,  threw  a 
costly  mantle  over  her,  and  then  conducted 
her  to  his  residence.  But  the  Archdeacon 
refused  to  tecognise  her  in  those  borrowed 
phunes.  ''My  mother,"  said  he,  '*fa  a 
poor  wmnan  who  never  wears  anytiiing 
better  than  a  gown  of  drugget."  They 
were  obliged  to  take  her  away  and  restore 


her  original  clothes ;  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  Doctor  Maurice^ 
whO|  at  the  time,  was  the  centre  of  a 
brilKant  assembly.  The  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  her,  he  advanced  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  embraced  her,  saying: 
"This  is  indeed  my  mother."  But  pre- 
cisely the  same  story  is  told  of  Pope  Siztus 
the  Fifth  and  his  sister  Camilla,  whom  the 
cardinals  had  caused  to  be  decked  out  in 
Inagnificent  array,  to  be  presented  to  the 
new  Pope  after  his  exaltation. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  acquainted 
with  the  romance  that  has  the  Lady  of 
Fayal  for  its  heroine.  It  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  inspire  the  Troubadour-Knight, 
Baoul  Sire  de  Coney,  with  an  ungovern- 
able passion,  so  that,  when  she  was  pre- 
paring to  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  took  the  Cross  in  order  to 
follow  her.  Whereupon,  the  Lord  of  Fayal, 
who  was  not  ignorant  of  Baoul's  devotion 
or  of  his  wife's  sense  of  it,  strictly  forbade 
her  departure.  The  Sire  de  Coney  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour  at 
Askalon  and  Caesarea;  but,  having  been 
dangerously  wounded,  resolted  to  return 
home  and  bid  farewell  to  the  lady  of  his 
tnhappy  love.  He  died  on  the  Way,  how- 
ever, with  his  last  breath  charging  his 
Squire  to  embalm  his  heart  and  carry  it 
to  his  mistress.  The  jealous  Lord  of 
t^ayal  intercepted  the  Squire,  seized  the 
precious  burden,  and  caused  it  to  be  served 
tp  at  his  wife's  table,  who,  when  she  was 
informed  that  she  had  eaten  her  lover's 
heart,  broke  her  own,  refused  to  par- 
take of  food,  and  died  of  despair. 

The  Italians  have  a  similar  legend  in 
reference  to  a  Prince  of  Salerno ;  and  the 
Spaniards  tell  it  of  a  Marquis  of  Astorgas. 
As  told  of  the  Lady  of  Fayal,  it  is  repeated 
with  some  variations,  in  one  of  James 
Howel's  '<  FamiEar  Lotted,"  who  recom- 
mends it  to  Ben  Jonson  as  a  subject  for 
his  muse.  ^  "  In  my  q;»bibto,'  he  says, 
"  which  vails  to  yours,  this  is  choice  and 
rich  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  loom 
and  make  a  curious  web  of."  It  is  intro- 
duced with  considerable  amplitude,  by 
the  elder  Disraeli^  in  his  "Curiosities  of 
Literature." 

In  the  East,  much  reverence  was  paid 
to  the  beard,  as  emblematic  of  the  dignity 
of  manhood;  and  among  the  Arabs  to 
this  day,  its  size  and  fulness  are  regarded 
as  marks  of  high  character  and  trast- 
worthiness.  It  is  the  object  of  an  oath 
of  gjreat  solemnity,  and  that  on  which 
I  blessings  or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  lesi- 
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log.  An  insult  to  it  is  regarded  as  the 
last  outrage  which  an  enemy  can  inflict. 
An  old  chronicler,  after  informing  his 
readers  that  the  Syrians  considered  it  a 
signal  opprobrium,  not  simply  to  cut  off 
this  honourable  appendagCi  but  eyen  to 
pluck  from  its  amplitude  a  solitary  hair, 
relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders :  When  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Edessa,  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow, 
after  the  Oriental  fashion,  because  he  had 
taken  for  wife  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
chiof  named  Ghtbriel,  an  Arm^dan  by  birth 
but  a  Greek  by  faith,  he  desired,  in  an 
hour  of  great  need,  to  squeeze  out  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  was  very  wealthy,  a 
sum  of  money.  He  told  him,  therefore, 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  pledge  his 
beard  to  his  creditors  as  jecurity  for  a 
considerable  debt  Whereuj^n,  Gabriel, 
filled  with  shame  and  astonishment,  and 
wishful  to  save  bis  daughter  and  his  son- 
in-law  from  an  eternal  dishonour,  gave 
the  latter  fifty  thousand  bezants,  on  the 
express  condition  that  he  would  never 
again,  under  any  circumstances,  6t  what- 
soever the  extreme  of  privation  to  which 
he  might  be  reduced,  involve  his  beard  in 
danger  and  discredit. 

So,  too,  we  read  that  the  great  Portu- 
guese statesman,  Albuquerque,  the  founder 
of  Portuguese  India,  b^g  one  day, 
during  his  career  in  the  East,  in  want  of 
funds,  obtained  a  considerable  loan  upon 
his  beard — which  descended,  it  is  said, 
below  his  waist.  We  suspect  that  a 
present-day  money-lender  would  hardly 
consider  such  an  appendage  to  be  market- 
able ;  yet  the  Boskolniki  schismatics  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Divine  image  in  man 
resided  in  the  beard ! 


THE  OLD  SEMAPHOEE. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

On  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge  stood  the 
old  semaphore  house — Semaphore  Lodge, 
as  it  was  now  called — a  tall,  red-brick 
tower  rather  than  a  house,  with  a  flat 
roof  adorned  with  old-fashioned  balus- 
trades, instead  of  battlements,  painted  con- 
spicuously white;  an  object  visible  few 
miles  around.  The  house  was  lonely  in 
itself,  and  yet  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
a  picturesque  and  lively  little  town.  But 
that  was  hidden  in  the  valley,  and  you 
looked  right  over  it  from  Semaphore 
Lodge,  far  away,  from  hill-top  to  hifi-top, 


crowned  with  dark  woods,  or  showing  its 
bold,  naked  outline  against  the  sky. 

Few  people  remembered  the  original 
object  of  that  tall  brick  tower,  or  could 
recall  the  time  when  the  tall  semaphore 
post  stood  on  its  summit,  with  its  two 
gaunt  arms  which  would  sometimeB  be 
waving  and  circling  all  day  long,  trans- 
mitting messages  between  the  Adkiralty 
House  in  London  and  the  fleet  at  Spithead 
— basy  arm9  that  set  in  motion  whole  fleets 
of  great,  blu£f  three-deckers,  with  their 
pyramids  of  whito  canvas  gracefully  filling 
to  the  breeze;  that  waved  often  for 
victories,  or  signalled,  letter  by  letter,  the 
names  of  the  heroes  who  had  perished  in 
the  fight. 

In  truth,  few  came  that  way  to  specnlate 
at  all  about  the  matter,  for  the  road  was 
little  frequented  that  led  to  the  Beacon 
HDL  There  had  been  a  fire-beacon  on  the 
hill  before  the  scientific  days  of  semaphores, 
benightedly  so  considered;  a  beacon-fire 
that  once  must  have  flashed  the  news  of 
the  coming  of  the  Armada,  and  raised  the 
country  far  and  near  by  the  presage  of  its 
fiery  glow.  And  if  the  road  was  little 
frequented  by  day  it  was  still  less  ao  hj 
night,  for,  after  it  passed  the  Beacon,  it  led 
on  to  Gallows  Hill,  and  so  on  to  Deadman's 
Wood,  a  neighbourhood  that  had  an  evil 
reputation  from  time  InunemoriaL 

The  tenant  of  Semaphore  Lodge,  and  its 
owner  also,  was  a  certain  grim  and  grizzled 
warrior  of  Scoteh  descent,  well  known 
everylfrhere  as  Major  Quain.  The  Qosins 
were  from  Gralloway,  of  real  Gaelic  descent; 
generations  of  them  slept  within  somid  of 
tile  roaring  waves,  in  a  half-deserted  borial- 
ground  within  sight  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
His  father.  Commodore  Quain,  who  as  a 
middie  had  served  under  the  gallant  Nelson, 
and  who  boasted  of  a  wound  subsequently 
received  at  Acre,  and  had  lost  an  arm  at 
Navarino,  had  been  glad,  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  to  obtion  the  appointment 
of  Inspector  of  Semaphores  between  London 
and  Portsmouth.  He  had  married  a  pretty 
Scoteh  lassie,  and  two  children  had  been 
bom  to  the  pair  at  the  old  semaphore 
house,  the  Major,  as  he  now  is,  and  his 
sister  Janet  And  now,  after  many  cam- 
paigns and  much  service  in  hot  oUmates 
and  cold,  Major  Qoain  had  come  back  to 
end  his  days  where  he  had  begun  them, 
and  lived  very  contentedly  at  Semaphore 
Lodge  with  his  sister  Janet  and  his 
daughter  Jessica.  While  her  brother  had 
been  campaigning  abroad,  sister  Janet  had 
spent  much  of  her  time  with  relatives  in 
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Scotland,  and  thns  she  had  acquired  a 
cachet  more'  thoroughly  Scotch  than  the 
,  Major.  With  Jessica,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  aunt  since  her  mother's 
death,  an  event  of  long  ago,  Scotland 
betrayed  itself  in  a  certain  crispness  of 
expression  and  a  slight,  hardly  distinguish- 
able burr  by  way  of  accent.  In  appear- 
ance Janet  was  hard-featured  but  kindly ; 
bat  Jessica  had  the  true  Gaelic  beauty,  a 
complexion  clear  and  transparent,  abun- 
dant hair  of  golden  hue,  with  a  ruddy 
tinge  among  Uie  yeUow,  and  eyee  that 
were  blue,  and  clear,  and  sweet,  and  of 
wonderful  lustre. 

It  was  New  Tear's  Eve,  and  the  Major 
and  his  sister  were  seated  comfortably  by 
the  fire  that  biased  brightljr  in  the  hall, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Jessica,  who  had 
been  for  some  weeks  on  a  visit  to  a 
certain  cousin,  the  Bev.  TheophQus  Quain, 
minister  of  a  Scotch  church  in  the  north 
of  London,  who  had  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  Jessica's  early  play- 
mates and  comrades.  The  hall,  in  fact, 
formed  the  ground-floor  of  the  semaphore 
tower,  and  was  the  Major's  favourite  sittmg- 
room,  adorned  with  trophies  of  war  and  the 
chase  from  many  distant  lands.  The 
floor  above  formed  the  Major's  sleeping- 
room.  And  in  the  tower  he  reiguM 
supreme;  while  the  rest  of  the  house 
was  the  teritory  of  his  daughter  and 
Aunt  Janet  For  the  Lodge  had  grown 
and  expanded  in  course  of  years;  here 
a  parlour  had  been  built,  and  there  a 
set  of  eleei»ng-roQms,  with  kitchens  and 
offices  in  the  rear,  all  forming  a  group 
of  buUdings  not  unpicturesque  in  its 
irregular  outlines.  That  the  house  was 
visited  by  tJl  the  winds  that  blew,  which, 
on  a  rough  night  like  the  present,  howled 
and  wailed  about  the  comer  of  the  old 
tower,  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
place  in  the  Major's  opinion. 

But  the  Major  was  restless  this  night 
He  looked  at  his  watch  once  or  twice, 
muttered  that  the  lassie  was  late,  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  halL 
Aunt  Janet  looked  up  from  the  book  she 
was  quietly  reading.  *'Tou'll  be  think- 
iug  about  our  poor  father  the  night," 
she  suggested,  in  a  sympathetic  tone. 

"Aye,"  replied  the  Major.  ''I  think 
about  1^  always;  but  on  this  night,  of 
all  others,  I  hear  his  voice  in  the  wind : 
'My  son,  lay  me  to  rest  Ob,  let  me 
sleep  with  my  fathers.'" 

''But  that's  just  no  Christian  -  like," 
remonstrated   Janet      "The   poor  man 


rests  soundly  enough  wherever  he  may 
Ue." 

'<  Would  I  hear  him  like  that  if  he 
did!"  rejomed  the  Major.  << Sometimes 
I  hear  his  foot  upon  ttie  stair.  Oh|  he 
cannot  rest,  nor  can  I  till  I  have  done  my 
duty  by  him." 

"  Eh,  but  it's  twenty  years^  ago,  twenty 
years  to-night;  what  chance  is  there  now, 
Donald  f" 

"It  will  be  revealed,"  sud  the  Major, 
solemnly,  "  in  the  Lord's  good  time." 

They  were  talking  about  their  father, 
the  old  Commodore,  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
tms  very  building.  Janet  was  in 
Scotland  then,  but  her  brother,  who  had 
landed  that  very  day  with  troops  at 
Southampton,  had  hastened  to  his  father^s 
house,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to  let  in  the 
new  year  with  lum  after  the  good  old 
Scotch  fashion.  It  was  past  midnight 
when  Captain  Qnain,  as  he  was  then, 
reached  the  old  semaphore  tower,  which 
his  fibther  had  bought  when  the  electric 
telegraph  had  taken  away  his  occupation, 
and  the  old  line  of  semaphores  had  been 
abolished.  The  Captain  arrived  soon 
after  midnight,  and  found  the  tower 
lighted  up,  and  in  the  hall  sundry  pre- 
parations for  visitors  in  the  shape  of 
glasses  and  bottles  of  whiskey,  cakes  of 
all  kinds,  and  a  round  of  beef  on  the 
side  table.  The  Commodore's  chair  was 
by  the  fire,  his  long  clay  pipe  in  the 
hearth,  but  the  man  himself  was  no  l(mger 
there.  Captain  Qaain  sat  down  to  wait 
for  his  father,  who,  he  thought,  had 
probably  gone  to  let  in  the  new  year 
with  friends  in  the  town,  hearty  old 
veteran  as  he  was,  with  his  seventy  years 
all  told,  and  yet  as  bright  and  erecli  as 
ever.  But  the  Commodore  never  came 
back  to  his  easy-chair  by  the  fire.  No- 
thing was  ever  heard  of  him  from  that 
moment.  The  irresistible  conclusion  was 
that  he  had  met  with  foul  play.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  the  house, 
several  thousand  pounds,  just  paid  in 
from  a  mortgage;  for  the  Commodore 
had  a  strong  mistrust  of  banks,  and 
would  invest  in  nothing  but  land.  That, 
as  he  would  say,  had  no  legs  to  run 
away  with.  But  no  money  was  found, 
saving  a  few  pounds  in  the  old  Commo- 
dore's desk. 

Captain  Qaain  had  only  one  clue  to  the 
mysterious  events  and  that  he  had  kept 
ever  since  religiously  locked  up   in  lus 
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own  boeom.  Bat,  arriving  by  train  from 
Southampton,  on  that  fatiu  night,  he  had 
seen  a  man,  with  a  boy  of  five  or  six  yean 
old,  hurriedly  take  their  places  in  one 
of  the  carriages  for  London.  And  the 
man's  faee  he  recognised,  or  thought  he 
recognised,  as  that  of  a  cousin,  a  nephew 
of  the  old  Commodore,  a  reckless,  despe- 
rate ne'er  do  well,  who  had  been  the 
plague  of  his  more  prudent  relatives  for 
some  years.  Certainly,  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Captain  had  seen  his  cousin ;  but 
he  had  a  tenacious  memory  for  facee,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  deceived.  And 
then,  in  looking  over  hu  father's  papers, 
he  found  confirmation  strong  of  his  sus- 
pi(Hon  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  f athto 
from  this  scapegrace  nephew,  of  recent 
date,  and  begging  for  help  in  the  shape 
of  loan,  or  gift  Be  was  married,  said  the 
letter,  his  wife  and  boy  were  starving. 
If  his  uncle  would  only  give  him  what 
would  take  the  three  of  them  to  Australia, 
that  land  of  golden  promise  !  Across  this 
letter  was  scrawled  in  the  old  Commodore's 
writing,  "  Sent  nephew  Tom  five  shillings." 
What  more  probable  than  that  nephew 
Tom  had  come  to  see  his  uncle;  had 
brought  the  boy,  hoping  to  ezdte  his  com- 
passion; had  come  upon  the  old  man, 
perhaps  found  him  counting  over  his 
money.  The  temptation  had  proved 
irresistible  to  a  desperate  man,  and  then 
the  body  had  been  hidden,  close  at  hand, 
perhaps,  but  where)  Search  as  they 
might,  the  Captain  and  the  police  whom 
he  had  called  in,  not  a  traee  could  they 
find,  not  even  the  fragment  of  a  garment, 
or  a  morsel  of  what  might  have  been 
human  remains. 

As  for  the  nephew,  Tom  Quain,  he  had 
never  been  heard  of  again;  he  had  left 
his  lodgings  suddenly,  having  paid  all  he 
owed,  but  he  and  his  had  vanished 
completely  from  that  very  night 

Such  were  the  memories  called  up  this 
New  Year's  Eve,  in  the  old  semaphore 
tower;  but  they  were  speedily  blown  to 
the  winds  by  the  arrival  of  tiie  daughter 
of  the  house.  Yes,  Jessica  had  come, 
laughing,  chattering,  protesting  in  a  breath 
that  notJiiDg  was  so  delighti^  as  to  be 
home  again,  and  nothing  so  dismal  as  to 
leave  her  dear  friends  in  London. 

<<And  the  young  man  I"  said  Sandy, 
grinning — the  old  and  faithful  domestic, 
who  had  met  his  young  mistress  at  the 
station. 

•«0h,  get  along  with  you,  Sandy,"  cried 
Jessica,  pushing  him  out  of  the  hall,  '<go 


and  pay  the  flyman,  and  get  the  luggage 
in,  and  don't  stand  chattering." 

The  Major  had  not  heard  Suidy'i 
interpellation,  but  Aunt  Janet  had,  and 
gobg  with  Jessica  to  hdlp  her  to  take  her 
things  off,  she  questioned  the  young  lady 
thereupon. 

*<0h,  aunt  1"  said  Jessica,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  and  covering  her  blushing  cheeks 
with  her  pretty  hands.  "  He  is  my  yomig 
man,  my  very  own,  my  own  dear  Tom." 

<<  Jessica  I "  cried  Janet,  all  aghast,  "  and 
you  have  brought  him  here — ^to  this  honae. 
Oh,  what  win  your  father  say." 

"That's  what  I  am  frightened  abont,^ 
replied  Jessica.  '<  But  he  would  come— no, 
he  is  not  here,"  seeing  that  her  aont^ 
apprehending  a  disturbance  with  the 
Major,  was  flying  to  the  door.  ''He  is 
going  to  sleep  at  the  'Stag,'  but  he  is 
coming  here  presently  for  'first  foot.' 
Oh,  they  have  it  all  in  Australia,  jost  as 
we  do  here." 

"My  goodness!"  was  all  that  Asnt 
Janet  co^d  say,  as  she  sank  overpowered 
into  an  easy-chair. 

When  Jessica  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, she  remembered  that  she  had  a 
letter  for  Aunt  Janet  from  her  eomnn  and 
Jessica's  late  host,  Theophilus  Quain.  And 
this  letter  was  slightly  apologetic  to  begin 
with.  Perhaps  the  writer  had  been  a  little 
to  blame  in  not  noticing  sooner  how  things 
were  going.  But  then  the  young  people 
were  really  made  for  one  another.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  more  genuine  and 
spontaneous  than  the  affection  that  had 
sprung  tip  between  them.  And  the  yonng 
man  was  unexceptionable.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colony,  and 
foremost  in  all  good  works.  Altogether, 
he  thought  Jessica  one  of  the  luckiest 
girls  in  the  world,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
good  friend  and  coudn,  Donald,  wonld 
see  the  matter  in  its  proper  light 

"We  must  break  it  gently  to  your 
father,  darling,"  said  Aunt  Janet,  kissing 
her  niece's  fresh,  rosy  cheeks ;  and  Jeasiai 
feeling  sure  that  everything  was  noir  in 
train  for  a  happy  settlement  of  the  qiu*- 
tion,  gave  free  rein  to  her  tongue  in  a 
joyous  account  of  how  it  had  aU  hepa^ 
continued,  and  finally  culminated  on  this 
very  morning,  when  Tom  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  thwe  would  be  no  happi- 
ness for  him  in  the  world  without  her,  and 
she  had  made  a  similar  discovery. 

After  all,  the  Major  was  more  read- 
able than  had  been  antidpated,  and  at;ue 
same  time  much  less  dense.    At  the  Sm' 
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ward  of  a  young  man,  whieh  or  whom 
Annt  Janet  introdnced  awkwardly  enough, 
the  Major  looked  searehingly  into  his 
daughter's  face,  and  read  her  open  secret 
there;  and  he  frowned  over  Theophilus 
Qoain's  letter,  and  was  very  grave  and  sad 
for  awhile.  And  then  he  went  out  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  night  it  was,  and  Jessica 
stole  after  him  and  pat  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  cried  a  little  softly  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  they  understood  eadi  other 
without  more  words. 

The  night  had  turned  fine,  the  wind 
had  sunk,  and  the  stars  shone  out  hrightly ; 
and  from  the  valley  below  rose  the  soft 
chimes  of  bells  that  were  getting  ready  to 
ring  out' the  old  year  and  ring  in  the  new ; 
and  the  moon  had  risen  from  behind  the 
hill  and  cast  the  shadow  of  the  tower 
across  the  lawn  that  was  powdered  white 
with  rime. 

*'Look,  Jessica!"  cried  her  father, 
seizing  her  by  the  arm.  **  Do  you  not  see 
the  semaphore  at  workf "  j^d  he  ran 
out  towanis  the  gate  and  looked  up  at  the 
white  balustrades  of  the  old  tower.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

"I  have  seen  it  before/'  gasped  the 
Major;  'Hhe  shadow  of  the  semaphore 
whurUng  its  arms  briskly  round;  and  then 
when  I  look  at  the  tower  there  is 
nothing." 

''It  must  be  the  trees/'  cried  Jessica, 
'*  waving  their  arms.  I  can  see  nothing 
else." 

'^  Strange,  too/'  said  the  Major,  to  him* 
self,  **  it  is  always  the  same  signal  Three 
times  the  upper  arm  is  waved  to  the 
right,  three  times  the  lower  to  the  left^ 
ami  then  I  see  no  more." 

"Papa/'  cried  Jessica,  ^' there  is  some- 
body coming." 

And  there  approached  along  the  road, 
with  brisk,  martial  tread,  Jessica's  ''young 
man/'  no  other  than  Tom  MacEwen,  of 
Burrawaggo  and  elsewhere,  in  Australia, 
a  fine,  manly  fellow,  to  whom  the  Major 
at  once  took  a  liking.  There  was  a  little 
talk  at  the  gate,  and  thc^n,  taking  his 
guest  by  the  arm.  Major  Quain  led  him 
into  the  hall  and  introduced  him  to  sister 
Janet  Tom  was  at  his  ease  among  them 
at  once. 

"It  is  just  like  coming  home/'  he  said, 
as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  with 
Jessie  standing  by  the  ana  of  it  and 
looking  tenderly  down  upon  him. 

The  two  elders  nodded  approvingly  at 
each  other,  as  much  as  to  say  "  He  will 
do;"  but  they  put  him  under  a  rigorous 


process  of  heckling,  nevertheless.  To  all 
this  cross-examination  Tom  answered 
readfly  enough,  but  with  something  of  an 
abstracted  manner,  his  eyes  wandering 
here  and  there  in  a  half-awakened  way,  as 
if  he  were  recalling  some  experience  of  a 
previous  existence. 

"  I  know  this  place,"  he  oied  at  last 
"I  am  sure  I  have^been  here  before,  or  in 
some  house  exactly  like  it" 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  a  house  exactly 
like  this  anjrwhere,"  cried  Jessie,  gaily. 
"It  is  like  John  o'  Groat's — original  of 
its  kind" 

"  Yet  I  am  sure  I  know  it/'  said  Tom. 
"I  remember  having  bannocks  out  of  a 
cupboard  against  that  wall;  but  there  is 
no  cupboard,  so  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
delusion." 

"Aye,  but  there  was  a  cupboard  there 
once,"  said  Janet,  wonderingly,  "only 
when  the  house  was  enlarged  and  a  door 
made  there,  naturally,  the  cupboard  had 
to  move." 

"And  who  might  have  given  you  the 
bannocks,  then)"  asked  the  Major,  with 
the  least  shade  of  suspicion  in  his  voice. 

"Some  kind  old  man,"  replied  Tom, 
guilelessly,  "an  old  man  with  a  hook  for 
an  arm,  I  remember  that/' 

The  Major's  face  turned  white.  Janet 
looked  uneasily  at  her  brother,  "What 
is  the  good  of  speering  all  these  questions, 
Donald)  We  will  have  the  Colonel  and 
the  other  lads  in  presently,  and  we'll  no 
be  ready  for  them." 

"But  this  is  interesting,  Aunt  Janet," 
said  Tom.  "  How  nice  it  would  be  if  it 
turned  out  that  we  were  first  acquaint  in 
auld  lang  syne/' 

"  Ob,  we  never  were  acquaint  with  any 
MacEwens/'  interrupted  Janet 

"  Hush,  Janet ! "  said  the  Major,  hold- 
ins  up  his  hand  authoritatively.  "Let  the 
lad  tell  his  story.  And  you  think  you 
remember  the  place,  then  1 " 

"  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now/'  said 
Tom,  leaning  easily  back  in  his  chair,  and 
throwing,  over  an  arm,  so  as  to  possess 
himself  of  a  hand  of  Jessica's  unseen  by 
the  others.  "  I  think  we  must  have  been 
very  poor  in  those  days,  for  I  remember  a 
bitttf  cold  journey.  I  was  in  knickers, 
too,  and  didn't  the  wind  bite  my  legs ! 
I  must  have/  been  about  six  years  dd, 
and  that  would  make  it  twenty  years 
ago." 

"  Hark,  there's  a  knock ! "  cried  Aunt 
Janet,  ruthlessly  interrupting  the.  narr»> 
tiva     ^'It  will  be  the  Colonel;  and  the 
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whist  table  not  ready  I  Jessica,  bustle 
about,  lass  1 '' 

Bat  it  was  not  the  Colonel;  it  was 
only  the  ostler  from  the  **  Stae/'  with  a 
telegram  that  had  jast  arrivea  for  Mr. 
Ma^wen.  Tom,  twisting  the  despatch 
carelessly  between  his  fingers,  was  about 
to  continue  his  narratiye. 

'*Bat,  open  your  despatch,  MacEwen," 
said  Janet,  reproachfully.  **Tou  should 
not  neglect  your  business  for  whatever 
may  happen.'' 

Tom  read  his  despatch  carelessly,  and 
then  with  awakened  interest,  and  handed 
it  oyer  to  Jessica^  who  clasped  her  hands 
and  cried : 

'<  Oh,  I'm  frightened!" 

**  It's  nothing  to  be  frightened  at,"  said 
Tom,  laughing.  ''It's  only,"  he  said,  in 
an  explanatory  way,  to  the  others, 
'^  that  my  dear  old  dad  has  arriyed  un- 
expectedly in  London,  and  will  come  and 
join  me  at  the  <Stag.'  Well,  I'll  bring 
him  up  in  the  morning." 

''Aye,  to  breakfast,  dot"  cried  Janet, 
hospitably. 

"  He  might  be  here  before  then,"  mut- 
tered the  Major.  "  Gk>  on  with  your  story, 
Tom." 

"  It  isn't  much  of  a  story,  anyhow ;  but 
I  remember,  after  the  cold  journey,  a 
colder  walk,  and  then  suddenly  bursting 
into  light  and  warmth,  and  into  the 
presence  of  a  nice,  kind  old  gentleman 
who  gaye  me  bannocks.  Well,  I  don't 
remember  much  more.  They  talked  and 
talked,  and  then  we  came  out — my  father 
and  I — and  walked  about  in  front;  and 
then  father  left  me  for  a  bit,  and  went  in 
again,  and  I  was  frightened.  And  after 
that'  I  don't  remember  much,  but  we  got 
home  somehow;  and  it  seemed  that  after 
that  there  was  no  more  trouble;  for  soon 
after  we  were  in  Australia,  and  there,  you 
know,  the  governor  has  managed  to  raise 
his  pile." 

"  Aye,  there's  the  finger  of  Providence  in 
it  all,"  cried  the  Major,  starting  from  his 
seat.  Just  then  Sandy  had  thrown  the 
doors  wide  open.  Midnight  had  struck 
unnoticed  in  the  Lodge,  and  the  bells 
from  the  church  towers  far  and  near 
were  ringing  merry  peals,  now  loud  now 
faint,  as  the  night  breeze  rose  or  feU. 
The  two  lovers  engaged  in  their  tender 
whtsperbg  sweet,  heard  nothing  but  their 
two  selves.  But  Janet  sprang  to  her  feet, 
as  she  saw  the  deadly  purpose  that 
glittered  in  her  brother's  eyes. 

"What  is  it  you'd  do,  Donald)"  she 


cried,  holding  out  het  hands,  appealingly. 
"  Man,  think  of  the  poor  young  things." 

"  Woman,  I  have  lum  under  the  fiDgen 
of  my  hand,"  cried  Donald  Quain.  "  Do 
you  not  see  it  all  f  Has  not  the  pratUiog 
of  yon  infant  brought  the  father  to  his 
doom )  Isn't  it  all  plain  as  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  f  The  midnight  visit  to 
the  good,  kind  old  man ;  the  money  laid 
to  view ;  the  grey  hairs  clotted  with  blood; 
aye,  the  blood  that  has  cried  out  theso 
twenty  years!" 

"  Donald,  Donald,"  cried  Janet,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  "  Think  of  the  poor  yomig 
things." 

A  heavy  footstep  approached  the  door- 
way, and  presently  into  the  fall  light 
of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  hall,  a 
figure  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  little  group  within, 
with  set,  white  face.  Tom  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  a  joyous  cry : 

"  Father  1  And  so  you  are  first  foot 
after  aU!" 

The  new  comer  waved  hia  hand  depreca- 
tingly.  "Friends,"  he  cried,  in  husky 
tones,  casting  a  haggard  glance  around, 
'<  I  know  not  what  strange  influenca  has 
brought  me  here  this  night ;  but  some- 
thing tells  mol  must  humble  myself  before 
you  all,  and  make  a  full  confessioa" 

"  Confess  what  you  will,  Thomas  Qaain/ 
o^ed  the  Major,  "but  nothing  shall  save 
you  from  the  avenger  of  blood." 

"Donald  I"  said  Thomas  Quain,  for  he 
it  was — ^the  scapegrace  nephew  of  long 
ago,  now  the  rich  and  honoured  MacEtren, 
lord  of  innumerable  flocks ;  the  chiefest 
man  in  a  proud*  and  wealthy  colony— 
"Donald,"  he  cried,  "I  am  gmlty  of 
much,  but  not  of  that;  there  is  no  blood 
on  these  hands." 

The  Major  shook  his  head  increduloosly. 
The  other  could  hardly  speak,  Us  tongue 
dove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Janet 
sprang  forward  and  poured  out  for  him  a 
full  glass  of  whiskey.  He  drank  it  at  a 
draught,  thanked  her  with  a  wan  smile, 
and  proceeded : 

"Friends,  it  is  just  twenty  years  sgo 
that  I  came  to  this  house,  not  uninvited; 
for  the  good  old  Oommodore  had  written 
to  say  that  he  would  see  me,  and  had  sent 
me  Uie  money—- just  the  bare  sum,  five 
shillings — ^to  pay  the  journey.  I  was  poor 
and  desperate,  and  I  brought  my  little  ion 
with  me,  thinking  tiiat  he  might  plead  for 
me  better  than  with  words.  Your  father 
was  kind-hearted,  Donald,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  help  me  to  begin  a  new  life 
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far  away  from  my  old  failures  and  tempta- 
tions. He  would  give  me  a  hundred 
pounds,  anyhow,  he  said,  then  and  there, 
and  as  much  more  as  he  found  he  could 
spare.  And  then  he  begged  me  to  walk 
about  outside  for  a  little  time,  while  he 
examined  his-  books.  I  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  his  safe^  or  whereyer  he  kept  his 
money,  and  did  not  want  me  to  see  where 
it  was.  And  I  waited  patiently  in  the 
cold  for  some  time,  till,  at  last  getting  im- 
patient at  the  long  delay,  I  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in.  The  Commodore's 
seat  was  empty.  I  called  him  softly  at 
first  and  then  more  loudly.  But  tJiere 
was  no  answer.  And  then  I  saw  the  glare 
of  light  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  inside  a  closet. 
Then,  opening  the  door,  I  found  the  floor 
of  the  closet  raised  like  a  tr^)-door,  and 
a  narrow  staircase  beneath,  up  which  the 
light  shone  strongly.  I  called  my  uncle's 
name  once  more,  but  still  there  was  no 
reply ;  and,  full  of  misgivings,  I  descended 
the  stairs,  which  opened  into  a  little  cham- 
ber cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk ;  and  there 
at  a  little  table  covered  with  money  bags, 
his  head  resting  apon  his  folded  arms,  sat 
my  unde.  I  moved  him,  shook  him — ^in 
vain — he  was  dead ! 

"Friends,  consider  my  position.  My 
uncle's  bounty  was  my  last  chance.  His 
sudden  death  had  snatched  from  me  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  me.  I  had 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  All  that  he  had 
would  go  to  people  who  were  not  likely  to 
take  my  word  as  to  his  intended  gift,  and 
nothing  mattered  to  him  now;  and  so  I 
resolved  to  take  what  he  probably  would 
have  given  me,  for  the  Commodore  was 
always  better  than  his  word.  I  took  « 
bag  of  gold  containing  two  hundred 
pounds.  I  left  the  vaults  and  closed  the 
trap-door,  and  hastened  away,  having  es- 
caj^  recognition  from  any  quarter.  Next 
day  I  was  on  board  a  clipper  bound  for 
Australia.  How  I  fared  there  I  need  not 
say." 

"If  there  be  any  truth  in  your  story," 
cried  Donald,  "  point  out  the  way  to  Uiis 
wonderful  cave." 

Thomas  Quain  went  at  once  to  a  closet 
that  occupied  one  of  ti^  comers  by  the 
fireplace,  a  part  of  the  room  which  had 
not  been  disturbed  in  the  alterations. 
After  a  little  difficulty  he  found  the  secret 
gpzing  that  opened  the  trap-door,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  revealed  the 
narrow  flight  of  stairs. 

*'I  wiU  go   down,  and   alone,"  cried 


Donald,  snatching  up  a  lamp.  He  diisi- 
appeared  down  the  stairs.  His  light  still 
shone  brightly,  showing  that  there  was  no 
mephitic  gas  to  be  dreaded,  and  presently 
the  Major  returned  with  a  sad,  solemn 
face.  **He  is  there,"  md  the  Major, 
addressing  Thomas  the  elder,  "  and,  so  far, 
you  have  spoken  the  truth.  Aiad  his 
money  is  there,  too;  and  there  again  I 
may  believe  you.  What  this  book  may 
be  I  don't  know."  He  opened  a  little 
MS.  volume,  in  binding  that  was  still  fresh 
and  untarnished.  It  was  the  Admiralty 
private  code  of  signak,  with  diagrams 
showing  the  various  positions  of  the  arms 
of  the  semaphore  that  expressed  certain 
words. 

"Father,"  said  Jessica,  leaning  over  the 
Majorca  shoulder,  as  he  abstractedly  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  "  see,  there  is  the 
signal  you  told  me  about— three  beats  to 
the  righ^  and  three  to  the  left— significa- 
tion— forgiveness." 

The  Major  really  believes  to  this  day 
that  such  was  the  message  the  good  old 
Commodore  had  telegraphed  ^  by  his 
shadowy  semaphore,  ^yhow,  it  had  a 
great  influence  in  inclining  his  mind  to 
consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  son  of  the  former  scapegraca  But 
before  this  took  place  a  funeral  car  set  out 
from  the  old  semaphore  tower,  and  after 
a  long  journey  by  road  and  raU  it  arrived 
one  day  at  the  bnrial-jground  of  Kirk- 
maiden,  and  there  it  was  met  by  a  handful 
of  mourners,  the  Major,  the  Bev.  Theo- 
philus  Quain,  and  the  two  MacEwens. 
Thus  the  body  of  the  old  Commodore  was 
laid  with  the  bones  of  his  fathers,  within 
hearing  of  the  wild  waves  that  beat  against 
the  Mull  of  Galloway.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  MacEwen  are  enjoying  themselves  in 
London,  Paris,  or  Bome,  and  old  MacEwen 
has  gone  bick  to  his  flocks  and  herds,  and 
his  ahnost  boundless  pastures.  And  the 
old  tower  is  tranquil  enough  now ;  and  the 
visionary  semaphore  no  longer  throws  a 
shadow  over  the  green  sward. 


EEST  AND  UNBEST. 

We  English  are  regarded  by  the>est  of 
Europe  as  types  of  industry.  Perhaps  the 
Germans  may  be  excepted  from  this  broad 
mass  of  people  #ho  feign  to  admire  [us 
for  our  gift  of  application,  but  if  so 
it]7is  only  because  they  think  they  them- 
adves  are  entitled   to    the   praise   that 
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tacitly  or  not,  is  rendered  to  ns.  They 
may  be  right ;  or  they  may  be  wrong.  It 
is  a  question  I  am  not  eager  to  deeide. 
No  doubt  it  is  good  for  the  world  that 
there  are  at  least  two  nationalities  who 
assume  to  be  rivals  in  so  admirable  a 
particular. 

^  And  yet  to  me  there  are  few  phases  of 
civilised  life  more  eccentric  than  this  un- 
tiring and  ceaseless  hum  of  bustle  which  is 
the  outward  and  audible  expression  of  the 
industry  which  we  are  taught  to  reverence. 

To  say  that  it  is  unnatural  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  tranquillity,  as  we  certainlv 
do,  is  to  utter  no  very  remarkable  paradox. 
Of  course,  it  is  unnatural  But  are  there 
five  human  beings  in  every  hundred  at 
present  existing  in  the  world,  so  concerned 
about  their  conduct  that  they  would  care 
to  Uve  strictly  according  to  what  tiiey 
believe  to  be  the  injunctions  of  Nature, 
rather  than  live  as  other  men  live,  and  as 
they  also  must  live  if  they  are  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  f  I  fancy  the  number  is  under, 
instead  of  over,  this  five  per  cent. 

From  the  very  beginning,  tibe  turmoil 
of  life,  as  we  have  made  it,  strikes  upon  our 
ears.  It  is  not  the  singing  of  buds,  the 
whisper  of  the  winds,  and  the  luUabyof 
the  streams,  that  most  of  us  hear  when 
first  we  are  conscious  that  we  hear  at  all 
After  that  sweet  cordial  for  infant  ears,  a 
mother's  voice,  the  rumble  of  wheels,  the 
trampling  of  horses,  the  throb  of  machinery, 
or  the  cracking  of  whips,  is  perhaps  the 
predominant  sound.  The  monthly  nurse, 
if  she  be  mentioned  At  all  in  either  of 
these  categories,  must  certainly  be  put 
among  the  machinery  of  civilisation. 

As  it  is  in  the  beginning,  so  is  it  later 
on,  and  so  it  continues  to  be  untQ  it  is 
time  for  these  same  sounds  of  tiie  age  to 
pipe  us  out  of  the  world  widi  a  requiem 
that  differs  not  a  jot  from  tilie  cheerful 
orchestra  which  welcomed  us  into  it. 

Of  course^  I  do  not  imply  that  primitive 
man — in  whatever  century  B.G.  he  may 
have  lived — sat  for  ever  witti  his  hands  in 
his  lap.  Nor  do  I  infer  that  such  a  state 
of  inertia  would  be  admirable  either  for  its 
subject  or  the  interests  of  Nature.  How- 
ever felicitous  the  epoch  in  question,  our 
curious  ancestor  is  sure  to  have  been  con- 
fronted with  certain  needs,  the  satisfaction 
of  which  was  imperative  for  his  and  his 
family's  existence,  and  which  he  could 
satisfy  only  by  bestirring  himself.  For 
even  in  the  most  golden  of  ages — if  any 
age  may  really  be  said  to  have  been  an 
age  of  gold— kidlings  and  lamb,  or  beef- 


steaks, and  the  fruits  of  tiie  earthy  were 
never  so  disposed  for  man's  service  that  he 
had  but  to  say  *'  come  hither,"  and  lo  1  his 
dinner  was  before  him,  with  no  greater 
exertion  than  an  e£fort  of  will. 

No.  A  certain  measure  of  activity  is 
whoUy  naturali  The  savage  had  to  hunt 
for  hu  supper ;  kill  other  savages  to  save 
himself  ffom  being  killed ;  and  fight  his 
brethren  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  the 
wife  whom  they  also  were  eager  to  place 
upon  their  respective  hearths  as  the  jewel  of 
their  cave-establishments.  By-and-by,  no 
doubt,  he  beat  his  jewel — ^if  indeed  he  did 
not  win  her  affections  at  the  outset  with 
a  hearty  flogging.  And  this  also  may  be 
accounted  a  virtue  in  him  by  those  to 
whom  any  action  is  better  than  lethargy. 

But  there  is  a  profound  difference  be- 
tween this  occasional  activity  of  the  savage 
and  the  methodical  unresting  activity 
of  the  average  man  of  our  day.  His  was 
brisk  movement  towards  a  goal,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  had  to  exerdse  his 
bodily  faculties  in  a  way  that  educated 
them  with  amairing  celerity.  Afterwards, 
he  reposed  absolutely.  His  repose  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  much  like  the  state  of 
coma  into  which  an  anaconda  lapses  after 
a  heavy  meal  But^  as  he  was  not  a  very 
intellectual  person,  this  cannot  be  said  in 
his  reproach.  And  some  of  us  may  enyy 
him  this  hearty  alMlity  temporarily  to 
sever  himself  at  will  from  his  snr- 
rocindlngs. 

With  us,  it  is  much  otherwise.  Msr 
chinery  has  no  little  to  answer  for  as  a 
clog  of  arnest  of  the  developement  of  some 
of  the  best  of  our  f acultiea  A  centoiy 
ago  the  average  European  was  surely  a  man 
of  more  stalwart  mind  than  his  descendant 
of  to-day.  This  falling  off  in  one  dire^ 
tion,  commensurate  with  progress  in  an- 
other direction,  is  inevitable.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  greater ;  the  individnai's 
sense  of  individuality  and  personal  strength 
in  strife  with  the  world  is  les&  It  is  a 
pity ;  but  it  is  true.  The  aggr^te  of 
individuals  is  larger;  but  the  hidividoals 
who  compose  this  aggregate  are  themselTes 
smaller  than  of  yore. 

It  is  with  no  intention  of  prefbrring  an 
indictment  of  a  capital  kind  against  the 
inventors  of  modem  machinery  that  I 
make  this  statement.  He  who  runs^  may 
read  the  merits  as  well  as  the  demerits  d 
such  inventions.  But  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion  with  those  good,  easy,  conventtonal 
moralists,  who  have  the  ear  of  the  pabH^ 
to  insist  upon  the  merits  and  to  dimgard 
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the  defeets.  It  were  honeater  to  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and  it  were 
also  better  for  those  of  ns  who  are  inte- 
rested in  this  rivalry  of  animated  iron  and 
steel,  and  who  are  nnconscious  of  the 
mental  decadence  with  which  we  are  in 
consequence  threatened.  There  are  School 
Boards,  it  may  be  protested,  to  cheek  this 
menace  of  degradation.  But  such  educa- 
tion is  really  of  an  exotic  kind,  and  does 
not  make  atonement  in  the  right  direction. 

WUch  is  the  nobler  kind  of  man :  he 
who,  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  feeds 
the  maw  of  a  machine,  that  it  may  do  the 
work  which  formerly  came  from  human 
bands  and  the  human  intelligence ;  or,  he 
who,  fax  from  the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the 
screech  of  steam  whistles,  tends  his  own 
small  flock,  shears  his  sheep,  milks  his 
Idne,  makes  his  own  bread,  and  butter,  and 
vestments,  cultivates  his  small  but  ade- 
quate patch  of  grain  land,  owns  a  boat  and 
wrestles  with  the  sea  for  its  own  treasures ; 
who  feces  all  the  various  moods  of  Nature, 
and  grows  stronger  wiUi  every  storm,  and 
who,  over  and  above  these  various  exer- 
cises, builds  his  own  house,  keeps  it  in 
repair,  and  rears  within  its  homely  walls 
four  or  five  offspring  as  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent as  himself  ? 

Oan  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  verdict ) 

The  one  man  is  an  automaton.  His 
wife,  if  he  have  a  wife,  is,  in  several 
essential  particulars,  a  better  man  than  he. 
Her  work,  unlike  his,  is  of  a  kind  that 
tests  the  aUlities ;  and,  through  the  test, 
enkffges  them.  He  is  but  the  subordinate 
of  a  machina  She  is  a  responsible  entity, 
who  Is  taught  by  experience  that  her 
actions  are  of  more  moment  than  his. 
Hia  woA  wearies,  but  does  not  teach 
him.  She  grows  wiser  and  more  capable 
every  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countryman  who 
has  to  rely  on  has  own  efforts  in  divers 
departments  for  his  material  well-being,  is 
as  many  times  more  a  man  than  hfa  rival 
as  the  siun  total  of  his  occupations  is  the 
multiple  of  one. 

The  slttve  of  the  machine,  when  .he 
rests,  does  but  take  breath  that  he  may 
subsequently  tiie  better  perfonn  the 
behests  of  his  tyrannieal  master.  But  the 
countryman  is  never  thus  idla  He  goes 
from  Us  kine  to  his  flocks,  from  his  boat 
to  his  bamsj  and  his  every  diverse  em- 
ployment is,  at  the  same  time,  a  repose 
and  a  developement 

like  every  other  abstraction  of  the 
kind,  idleness  is  a  term  that  admits  of  no 


exact  definition.  It  has  a  significance 
relative  to  its  object.  Some  people  would 
not  hesitate  to  charge  a  shepherd  with 
idleness  when  they  saw  him  prone  on  the 
green  slope  of  a  hill,  his  head  in  his  hiinds. 
What  a  misapplication  of  the  word  I  As 
if  only  he  may  be  excused  from  the  charge 
of  bcdng  idle  who  runs  to  and  fro  un- 
ceasingly, or  keeps  his  hands  in  constant 
metiou !  If  a  machine  could  speak — aided, 
of  course,  by  its  own  intelligence  exclu- 
sively— I  dare  say  it  would  propound  some 
such  foolish  definition  as  this. 

The  Judge  on  ids  bench,  moreover,  is 
another  example  of  a  man  whose  real  con- 
dition is  belied  by  appearances.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  wide  awake.  Perhaps 
he  even  nods  his  head  like  one  about  to 
fall  asleep.  It  is  notiiiqg  in  objection  to 
my  argument  if  occasionally  he  does  really 
slumber.  And  yet^  when  the  moment  of 
test  arrives,  he  uprises,  and  proves  suffi- 
ciently that  his  mind  has  followed  with 
energy  all  that  has  been  said  in  his 
presence. 

But  to  recur  to  the  shepherd.  In  many 
respects  he  is  the  type  of  a  man  who 
lives  after  the  model  of  Nature.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the 
idyllic  shepherd,  or  to  lament  because  all 
the  thirty  or  forty  miUion  inhabitants  of 
the  Britidi  Isles  cannot  by  some  chance  be 
transformed  into  piping  Strephons  and 
Ohloes,  That  would  be  a  terrible  calamity. 
It  would  certainly  involve  the  surrender  of 
our  pre-eminence  at  sea  and  in  commerce ; 
nor  would  it  be  fair  compensation  if  the 
manufacturers  of  flutes  and  lyres  found 
themselves  folly  employed,  and  mutton 
was,  as  it  assuredly  would  be,  ridicutoudy 
cheap. 

No ;  the  idyllic  shepherd  may  be  con- 
signed to  such  oblivion  as  Theocritus  and 
his  imitators  have  left  it  possible  for  him 
to  attain.  He  was  a  much  more  lazy 
fellow  than  his  sturdy  successors  of  our 
island  in  our  day  and  other  days.  I 
should  thmk  the  beasts  of  prey  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere  never,  lacked  the  materiel 
for  a  meal  when  they  were  in  the  vieinity 
of  a  flock  Tuled  by  a  man  who  divided  his 
time  between  his  sheep  and  his  sweet- 
hearts, somewhat  considerably  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

Contrast  with  this  rogue  the  strong, 
thougbtiul  shepherds  of  £e  H^hlands  of 
Scotland.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these 
men,  to  admire,  and  even  envy  them. 
Who  has  so  free  a  life  in  these  days  of 
the  tnunmek  of  responsibility  1    Who  so 
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pladd  a  life  amid  the  babUe  of  noiee  be- 
gotten for  the  rest  of  as  b j  that  prolific 
fiend  called  Steam  t  "Wbat  King  receiveB 
80  cheerful  and  onqnestioniog  aUegianoe 
from  his  sabjects,  as  onr  shepherd  from 
his  baf^y  sheep  ?  He  is  ever  in  the  open, 
and  in  the  secrets  of  Nature  like  no  other 
class  of  man.  It  is  only  when  he  visits 
the  town  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  his  fellowB. 
He  is  a  brawny  man,  with  the  tread  of  a 
giant  or  a  Greek  god ;  bat  he  is  not  at 
his  ease  in  cities.  Herein,  however,  his 
loss  is  reaUy  his  gain ;  and  he  is  osoaUy 
acute  enongh  to  perceive  it. 

It  is,  auo,  in  his  opportunities  for  re- 
flection, that  theshephera  is  a  happy  man. 
If,  universally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
our  shepherds  could  for  one  Sunday  ex- 
change places  with  the  clergy,  I  fancy  we 
should  hear  some  robust,  original  sermons. 
The  sheep  of  the  hills  would  fare  less  well. 
They,  on  the  morrow,  would  doubttess 
welcome  with  enthusiasm  the  return  of 
their  dear  lord  and  master. 

There  is  a  sympathetic  coherence  in  the 
life  of  the  shepherd,  which  fails  us  who  live 
after  the  promptings  of  civilisation,  rather 
than  of  Nature.  He  has  no  need  of  what 
we  call  recreation.  The  majority  of  us 
work  that  we  may  be  for  a  time  icUe ;  and 
are  idle  that  we  may,  thereafter,  be  the 
more  fit  for  work.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
promise between  inclination  and  the  claim 
set  upon  us  by  the  habits  of  our  age.  The 
two  conditions  go  hand-in-hand,  like  the 
cog  and  socket  (rf  a  wheel  But  the  shep- 
herd's work  is  at  the  same  time  an  employ- 
ment, an  education,  and  a  recreation. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  other  day,  to  take  up  the 
gage  on  behalf  of  idleness  as  a  conation 
occasionally  both  salutary  and  essential  for 
most  human  beings.  We  must  lie  fidlow 
now  and  then.  "  Gro  and  throw  sUmes  into 
the  sea  for  a  week,  and  don't  open  a  book 
all  the  time,''  is  the  sort  of  medical  advice 
that  is  common  enough  nowadays,  and  as 
judicious  as  it  is  common. 

But  the  activity  implied,  even  in  so  easy 
a  recipe  as  this,  may  be  objectionable  to 
some  of  us.  These  children  of  ultra-civi- 
lisation may  be  recommended  to  lie  supine 
in  a  hammock  slung  between  two  trees  in 
the  tropics;  or  to  sit  motionless  in  the 
sun  or  tiie  shade  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  a 
winsome  range  of  country ;  or  to  lounge 
on  the  ferny,  pine-capt  knoll  of  an  islet  in 
a  fair  lake,  with  blue  mountains  round 
about  the  laka     Thus  the  days  may  be 


dreamed  through.  Even  the  very  thoaghts 
that  lightly  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
mind  during  this  season  of  suspended  ani- 
mation must  not  be  encouraged.  They 
will  then  withdraw  and  die  away  into  the 
limbo  of  immature  ideas. 

This  is  a  state  of  bein^  truly  appalling 
to  contemplate.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  appalling  to  its  subject  It  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  Nirvana  of  all  good 
Buddhists.  It  may  also  be  compared  to 
the  lethargy  of  the  opium-eater.  Bat, 
unlike  the  virtuous  Buddhist  and  the 
vicious  opium-eater^  tine  votary^  of  thb 
modem  method  of  recuperation  is  all  tha 
while  conscious  of  the  ability  that  he 
actually  possesses  to  pull  the  string  when 
he  pleases,  to  transform  himself  onoe  more 
into  an  active,  struggling  man,  like  other 
men^  to  grapple  hard  with  the  cares  of 
life,  and  to  enjoy  its  pleasures  again,  as 
of  yore. 

For  my  part,  I  love  '*  dolce  far  niento " 
as  I  love  few  pleasures.  A  blank  day  is 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Perhaps, 
however,  theate  is  more  of  specioosness 
and  method  in  this  love  of  what  to  the 
common  eye  seems  consummate  idleness 
than  even  I  myself  am  free  to  confess  ta 
For  it  is  simple  knowledge  that  the  mmd 
is  braced  by  these  seasons  of  inaction,  as 
nothing  else  can  brace  it.  Nor  is  the 
mind  all  the  while  so  dead  to  the  world 
as  it  feigns  to  be.  It  sleeps  with  an  eye 
opea  And  when  the  ripe  moment  comes, 
it  springs  anew  into  strong  existence  Ifte 
the  giant  of  the  proverb,  refreshed  with 
wine. 

As  we  grow  wiser  and  richer— it  is 
to  be  hoped  our  progress  in  wealth  and 
wisdom  will  be  a  parallel  progress-4t  is  pio- 
baUe  that  we  shall  come  to  view  this  need 
of  perfect  rest  as  seriously  as,  half  a  centaiy 
ago,  we  cried  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
I^ws.  Among  the  myriad  other  instita- 
tions  which  our  benevolence  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  civilisation  will  ere  loi^ 
have  raised  in  our  midst,  we  shall  theD«  it 
may  be,  include  Houses  of  Best  for  faded 
minds.  Why  should  it  not  be  sot  We 
provide  cabmen,  who  are  alrrady  the  pro- 
prietors of  rainproof -cabs,  with  shelteis; 
and  dogs,  who  much  prefer  a  life  of  on- 
constrained  vagabondage,  with  luxorioas 
asylums.  Is  not  the  nation's  mind  of 
more  import  than  oabmsn  and  discontented 
dogs !  ^d  truly  it  is  no  very  g^^' 
aggeration  to  say  that  the  national  intelleet 
is  likely  to  be  menaced  with  a  sort  of 
paralysis,  or  actual  enf  eeblement^  ^by  the 
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pace  it  hfts  to  run,  and  the  variety  of  con- 
tortions it  has  to  suffer  in  its  course. 

For  the  rich  there  are  akeady  a  mul- 
titude of  resources  akin  to  this  remedy 
suggested  for  the  national  benefit.  Hydro- 
pathic and  other  establishments  do  good 
work  in  their  way,  and  a  thousand  watering 
places  recreate  their  hundreds  of  thousanda 
But  for  the  millions,  whose  purses  sigh  at 
.  the  impossibility  of  more  than  a  day's  holi- 
day,  or  more  than  two  or  three  days' 
abstention  from  labonr,.  what  resource  is 
there!  Perhaps,  when  we  have  paid  off 
our  National  Debt,  it  may  occur  to  us  to 
take  this  matter  in  hand.  Worse  schemes 
have  been  set  before  the  public,  and  have 
been  received  with  approbation. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

He  recoiled.  The  glitter,  the  malice 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  malignant  smile  on 
her  lips  were  indescribable. 

"So  yon  haven't  learned  your  lesson 
yet  1".  she  asked.  "Did  you  think  I 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  not  to  follow  you ) 
Did  you  think  your  locking  the  door 
would  keep  me  back  1  You're  a  madman, 
Brend  Aston !  I  would  have  kept  your 
secret  if  you  had  listened  to  me  this  i^ter- 

noon.     But   you    defy   me.     And " 

She  made  a  slight  gesture  to  the  room 
behind  her. 

"  You  have  told  her  t "  his  lips  asked. 

**  ^ot  yet.  I  was  waiting  to  see  if  you 
came.  If  you  go  one  step  nearer  her,  if 
if  you  stay  an  hour  longer  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  I  tell  her  everything.  If 
you  go  away,  or  send  her  away,  as  I  asked 
you  this  afternoon,  you  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  still 
believes  in  you.  What  she  would  thinks 
if  she  knew  she  were  married  to  a  murdereri 

"  You  are  a  devil " 

"  I  am  the  image  of  your  sin.  I  am 
ugly,  hateful,  vile  in  your  eyes.  So  should 
your  sin  be.  You  would  uke  it  to  remain 
hidden,  unpunish^.  I  will  be  its  avenger 
then — ^a  secret  one ;  one  that  no  one  but 
yourself  shall  know  of,  if  you  will  If  yon 
defy  me,  and  persist  in  tim  mad  love  of 


yours,  your  crime  shall  be  known  to 
her,  and  to  all  whose  good  opinion  you 
care  for.  Hark!  I  hear  her  moving. 
Anthony  Melvin  has  been  here,  and  she 
has  been  crying.  I  told  him  to  come. 
She  loves  him,  and  you  knew  it    It  would 

serve  you  well  if  he  and  she  had 

But  she  is  good.  I  hated  her  once.  I 
don't  know  if  I  don't  hate  her  now.  But 
she  is  far  too  pure  and  true  for  you.  Your 
sin-stained  life  should  not  dare  touch 
hers!" 

He  wondered  why  he  did  not  take  her 
by  the  throat  and  crush  the  breath  out  of 
her.  But  he  was  too  afraid  of  her.  His 
blood  froze  in  his  veins. 

"  Go  away,"  said  Jane.  "  She  is  coming. 
If  you  stay,  I  wUl  tell  her  all  before  your 
face." 

She  stood  between  him  and  the  room 
where  Daisy  was. 

He  waited  one  second  longer,  then 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

She  heard  the  hall-door  shut  as  he  went 
out  again  into  the  night, 

A  moment  later  Miss  Eoss  came  into 
the  room.  She  was  considerably  amazed 
at  finding  Jane  there.  But  Jane  answered 
her  questions  so  curtly,  that  Miss  Boss, 
concluding  she  was  in  one  of  her  bad 
tempers,  prudently  refrained  from  making 
any  more  enquiries  as  to  when  she  re- 
turned, and  what  she  had  done  in  London. 
She  felt  really  relieved,  too,  at  seeing  her 
back,  having  found  it  impossible  quite  to 
silence  all  the  black  suggestions  that  had 
troubled  her  mind.  Jane  went  up  to  her 
room  to  take  off  her  things.  Then  she 
sat  down  for  a  few  moments  to  think. 
She  had  no  mercy  for  Aston.  That  feeling 
had  gone  by.  She  scarcely  even  knew  if 
she  loved  him  any  more.  She  was  only 
certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  not  take  Daisy  away  with  him  as 
his  wife.  She  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  marriage,  though  she  had  kept 
such  a  good  watch  on  his  movements.  She 
had  been  certain  that  the  moment  was  very 
near,  and  fearing  that  he  would  elude  her 
at  the  last  moment,  had  written  that  letter 
to  Miss  Boss  the  previous  day,  hoping  that 
she  would  give  the  enclosed  note  to  Aston 
directly  he  arrived  in  town.  Some  little 
action  of  his  in  the  morning  had  excited 
her  suspicion.  She  had  kept  a  stealthy 
watch  on  his  office,  and  had  seen  him 
leave  it.  She  was  sure  that  he  was  going 
up  to  town.  She  hurried  off  to  the  station 
as  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  house,  and 
found  her  suspicions    confirmed   by  the 
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station-mtister.  She  had  lost  thttt  train ; 
bat  there  was  another  in  an  hour.  She 
went  up  by  that,  going  straight  to  the 
house  where  she  had  made  the  appoint- 
ment with  him.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  she  had  first  made  his  acquaintance. 
She  was  sure  that,  if  he  had  received  the 
note,  he  would  come.  On  her  waj  to  the 
house  she  had  the  daring  thought  c< 
sending  the  telegram  to  Miss  Boss.  Aston 
did  come,  hoping  to  make  terms  with  her. 
Her  rage  was  great  when  she  found  that 
she  was  too  late  after  all,  and  that  Miss 
Boss  had  not  deUyered  her  note  till  the 
marriage  was  over.  The  interview  that 
followed  was  a  very  stormy  one.  She 
would  liaten  to  nothing  but  that,  from 
that  hour,  he  should  give  up  Daisy.  As 
he  refused,  she  tried  to  prevent  him 
leaving  the  room.  But  he  had  struck  her 
down,  and,  harrying  from  the  room,  had 
locked  her  in,  and  taken  the  key  with 
him.  It  would  delay  her  pursuit  for  a 
little,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  could  take 
Daisy  away.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness she  managed  to  make  herself 
heard;  and,  getting  out  of  the  room, 
hurried  straight  down  to  Biverbridge, 
trusting  that  her  telegram  had  succeeded, 
and  that  Daisy  and  Miss  Boss  would  have 
acted  on  it,  believing  it  came  from  Aston. 
She  was  certain  that,  if  he  found  they  had 
gone  back,  he  would  follow  Daisy.  She 
was  determined  to  separate  them  at  any 
cost  It  was  she  who  had  written  that 
letter  to  Anthony,  urging  him  to  delay  his 
journey  to  Australia;  and  what  evil 
thoughts  entered  her  brain  when  she 
sent  that  other  telegram  to  him  as  irom 
Daisy,  begging  him  to  come  down  to 
Biverbridge  that  evening,  no  one  but 
herself  knew. 

Happily  the  two  she  had  tried  to  tempt 
had  come  out  of  the  ordeal  soathless. 
Perhaps  even  she  was  shamed,  for  a  softer 
thought  had  come  into  her  heart  for  Daisy. 
She  was  wondering  how  to  act  next.  She 
had  no  ^intention  of  sparing  Aston.  She 
would  expose  him,  if  he  dared  defy  her. 

If  not Well,  perhaps  she  had  still 

some  wild  idea  of  taking  a  place  in  his 
life  that  no  other  woman  might  fill  Even 
to  wait  on  him,  watch  over  his  comfort, 
see  him,  speak  to  him,  would  be  some- 
thing to  the  all-absorbing,  exacting,  jealone 
feeling  with  which  she  regarded  him. 
Perhaps  some  wilder  thought  still,  of  the 
possibility  of  a  coming  day  when  he^ 
finding  that  no  other  woman  could  come 
into  ms  life,  might  turn  to  her  who  alone 


knew  of,  and  would  enter  into,  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  life,  made  her  so  reluctant 
to  strike  the  last  blow.  If  she  did,  though 
she  forced  him  apart  from  Daisy,  i£e 
would  drive  him  ibom  herself  tea  He 
would  east  her  off,  and,  once  his  secret 
known,  she  would  have  no  further  power 
over  him. 

But  she  feared  he  would  still  try  and 
see  Daii^  to-night  and  persuade  her  to  go 
away  with  him.  A  sudden  id^  came  to 
her.  She  stole  out  of  her  room  and 
listened.  The  house  was  silent  down^ 
stairs.  Miss  Boss  and  Daisy  were  in  the 
drawmg*room ;  the  servant  in  the  kitchen. 
It  was  growing  late.  A  clock  struck  half- 
past  ten.  The  swollen  river  was  rusbing 
past  the  house,  with  its  gurgling,  lappiog 
noises.  It  was  a  dark  night;  the  sky 
heavy  with  clouds,  which  would  probably 
break  into  rain  again  before  the  morning. 

Jane  wondered  why  the  servant  had  not 
come  up  to  bed.  She  was  a  flighty  girl, 
and,  in  consequence,  did  not  have  a  very 
good  time  with  the  housekeeper.  The 
maid,  who  had  been  engaged  to  wait  on 
Daisy,  had  gone  away  for  a  fortnight's 
holiday.  Jane  mistrusted  the  servant,  and 
a  sudden  thought  that  Aston  might  bribe 
her  to  get  a  word  sent  to  Daisy,  made  her 
hurry  down  into  the  kitchen. 

The  servant — a  pretty  looking  girl— was 
considerably  startled  at  seeing  Jane  walk 
in.  She  had  no  idea  that  she  had  arrived, 
and  was  veory  disgusted  at  being  packed 
off  ignominiously  to  bed.  She  took  the 
water  up  to  the  bedrooms,  Imgering  in 
Dsttsy's.  Daisy,  who  was  very  tbed,  came 
into  her  room  while  she  was  thera 

'*  Oh,  if  you  please,  misi^''  said  the  girl, 
hurriedly,  and  with  an  excited,  mysterioos 
manner,  "  I  was  to  give  you  this,  and  not 
let  any  one  see,  leastways,  Jane.  It's  my 
young  man  brought  it,  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  he  wouldn't  say  where  it  come  from. 
But  it  wae  partic'lar  urgent ;  some  one  ill} 
I  think.    He  said " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  pretended 
to  be  tidying  the  dressing-table.  e 
thought  she  heard  a  slight  sound  on  the 
landing  outside. 

<<Gk)od  night,  miss,"  she  said,  leaving 
the  roouL  The  end  of  a  dress  vanishing 
through  the  door  that  led  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  confirmed  her 
suspicions.  *'  Nasty  old  cat  1 "  she  thought, 
«  how  she  does  creep  about !  It  gives  me 
quite  a  turn.  What  does  it  matter  to  her 
if  Miss  Garth  has  a  sweetheart  f  She  never 
had  none  herself,  I'll  be  bound,''  with  a 
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simpering  toes  of  her  head  as  she  disap- 
peared into  her  own  bedroom. 

Daisy  stood  gazing  at  the  note  which 
the  servant  had  put  in  her  hand.  It  had 
no  writing  on  it.  It  was  not  even  ad- 
dressed; bat  she  knew  who  it  had  come 
from.  What  manner  of  man  was  this  to 
whom  she  had  bound  herself  for  life  ?  The 
harried,  secret  marriage;  his  strange  ab- 
sence; now  this  mysterious  note/  sent 
through  servants.  Her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  secrecy;  the  messengers  em- 
ployed ;  the  mystery.  And  Jane  was  not 
to  know!  How  was  she  —  that  hatefol 
woman — nuzed  up  with  his — ^her  own  fate ! 
Her  womanly  pride  and  delicacy  were  out- 
raged by  it  all.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  was  able  to  open  the  note. 

It  was,  as  she  suspected,  from  Brend 
Aston — her  husband.    It  began  abruptly : 

"What  will  you  think  of  me»  But, 
darling — my  wife — ^you  must  believe  me. 
There.is  no  Qarthly  barrier  to  separate  us, 
though  my  conduct  may  have  led  you  to 
think  so.  I  must  see  you — ^yet  I  cannot 
come  to  you.  I  must  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy.  If  you  wQl  come  to  me,  I 
"wjSL  explain.  Gome  to  me  to-night.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  in  the  garden,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mill-race,  by  the  wooden 
bridge,  at  one  o'clock,  for  then  every- 
body will  be  asleep.  Will  you  be  afraid! 
My  darlings  I  shall  be  there  to  protect  you. 
If  my  happiness  is  anything  to  you,  Daisy, 
come.  Don't  let  any  one  know,  any  one 
see.  I  have  an  enemy  in  the  house,  who 
is  yours  also.  But  she  can  do  us  no  harm 
if  you  will  not  allow  it.    If  I  do  not  see 

you  to-n^ht  I But  what  am  I  say- 

mg  t  I  am  a  coward.  Only  believe  me, 
that  if  I  have  not  you,  I  have  nothing  to 
Uve  for.'' 

Daisy  thought  she  had  conquered  her- 
self. But  she  had  still  a  sharp,  short 
struggle  to  go  through  before  she  could 
consent  to  the  demand  of  that  letter.  It 
was  short,  because  it  was  so  sharp.  It 
e^diausted  her  physical  strength.  It  was 
rather  the  submission  of  one  who  could 
resist  no  longer.  She  was  his  wife.  !No- 
thing  cotdd  alter  that.  If  he  sent  for  her ; 
if  he  were  in  trouble — no  matter  how  it 
might  blacken  her  own  life — she  must  go. 
She  sat  tibere  waiting  till  the  time  shomd 
come  for  her  to  go  out  into  the  garden. 
She  put  out  her  light  for  fear  any  one 
should  know  she  was  sitting  up.  She 
knew  it  was  Jane  he  feared,  and  she  knew 
how  stealthDy  Jane  crept  about  the  house 
watching  and  spying.    It  was  evident  she 


had  a  hold  over  Brend  Aston,  and  that  he 
feared  her.  Daisy  was  too  weary  now  to 
feel  humiliation  of  the  fact.  She  was  only 
afraid  of  the  woman,  whose  dark  connec- 
tion with  Aston  must  touch  her,  too,  now, 
as  his  wife. 

How  still  the  house  was.  What  if  those 
steps She  was  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  nervous  exhaustion  that  she 
felt  that  if  those  ghostly  footsteps  sounded 
on  the  stairs,  she  must  lose  all  self-control 
and  run  out  into  the  darkness  and  night, 
and  never  return  again  to  the  gloomy 
ghost-haunted  house.  A  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  weighed  heavily  on  her.  She 
was  afraid  of  she  knew  not  what. 

It  was  nearly  one.  She  opened  her 
door  and  listened.  Not  a  sound.  As  her 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she 
stole  out  on  to  the  landing.  Some  faint 
light  fell  through  the  window  to  the  left, 
and  she  instinctively  hurried  past  it^  lest 
her  figure  should  be  even  dindy  outlined 
to  any  possible  watcher  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  staircase.  She  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  drawing  the  dark,  hooded 
cloak^  in  which  she  had  muffled  herself, 
closer  about  her,  then  began  to  descend. 
Slowly,  cautiously,  her  light  feet  falling 
softly,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  her  care,  making 
a  faint  sound  which,  in  the  dead  silence  of 
the  night,  was  strangely  like  the  echo  of 
those  grisly  feet  wmch  marked  the  woe 
or  doom  of  the  owners  of  the  house. 
Some  such  thought  struck  her,  and  she 
shivered,  moving  on  more  swiftly,  a 
dark,  slender  shape,  through  that  house 
of  shadows. 

Once  downstairs,  she  was  not  so  much 
afraid.  There  was  less  fear  of  awaking 
any  one  else  in  the  house  now.  She  ven- 
tured to  light  a  candle,  and  making  her 
way  to  the  back  of  the  house,  unfastened 
the  door  that  led  out  into  the  garden. 
She  stood  for  a  second  on  the  threshold. 
The  cold  night-air  blew  sharply  on  her. 
The  darkness  of  the  garden,  with  the 
dreary  noises  of  the  swollen  river,  made 
her  Juink  back.  But  she  was  too  much 
afraid  to  hesitate.  At  any  moment  tiiat 
horrible  woman,  with  her  stealthy  tread, 
might  be  upon  her.  It  was  almost  more 
dreadful — the  thought  of  being  caught  by 
her — ^than  that  of  going  to  meet  the  figure 
awaiting  her  beyond  the  mill-race. 

She  shut  the  door  gently  and  hurried 
on  down  the  flagged  path.  What  dread- 
ful noises  the  river  was  making  to-night  I 
Oddly  enough,  the  talk  she  had  had  with 
Aston,  as  they  stood  on  the  little  wooden 
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bridge  aod  looked  at  the  great  water-wheeli 
same  back  to  her.  How  long  was  that 
igol  It  seemed  years  and  years  !  and  it 
waa  only  a  few  short  months.  Then  she 
pvas  a  happy,  careless-hearted  school-girL 
To-day  she  was  a  woman — a  wife — ^with 
[ler  heart  dead  and  cold  within  her.  The 
mills  loomed  dark  before  her.  She  knew 
vfhere  the  great  water-wheel,  still  and 
silent  now,  stood  black  and  slime-stained, 
vridting  like  some  snllen,  oroaching  crea- 
bure  in  ambosh  for  the  coming  day,  when 
it  would  seize  the  waters  once  more,  and 
sham  and  torture  them  into  yellow  foam 
md  swirling  eddie& 

She  saw,  slenderly  outlined,  the  little 
vrooden  bridge  spanning  the  rushing  water. 
But  she  felt  an  uncontrollable  horror  of  it 
She  had  a  vague,  superstitious  terror  that 
3n  it  she  might  meet — what)  Had  not 
she  fancied  she  had  seen  it  once  before — 
bhat  misty,  shadowy  shape  f  The  wraith 
3f  the  dead  girl  who  had  gone  down 
to  her  doom  in  those  black,  dreadful 
nraters. 

She  hurried   round  the  mills,  feeling 

edmost  a  wish  to  meet ^but,  as  sud- 

lenly  a  tall  shape  stepped  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  mills  and  caught  her  to  his 
breast  and  whispered  a  hundred  incoherent, 
passionate  words  over  her,  and  kissed  her 
fiercely,  despairingly,  exultantly  on  her 
dyes  and  lips,  she  uttered  a  faint,  sobbing 
cry,  and  thought  that  anything — ^ghost  of 
betrayed  girl;  the  stealthy  tread  of  the 
bateful  woman  —  anything  would  have 
been  better  to  face  than  this ! 

It  was  some  seconds  before  she  could 
snatch  herself  from  his  embrace. 

''  So  you  came — Daisy  !    My  darling  ! 
My  little  wife!     I  was  afraid- 
caught  her  hands  in  his  again, 
tcept   him   from  her,  her  very 
bion  and  sense  of  helplessness  giving  her 
sourage. 

"  I  came,  because  you  sent  for  me.    But 


I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  for  an  ex- 
planation  " 

He  dropped  her  hands  and  turned  away 
for  a  second. 

"  You  have  a  right,"  he  said,  in  a  heavy, 
hoarse  voice;  "and  yet — Daisy!  Is  my 
love  to  count  for  nothing?  Will  not  yon 
trust  to  it,  and  let  us  take  up  the  new 
life  that  opened  for  us  this  morning)'' 

But  she  did  not  yield  to  the  passionate, 
humble  pleading.  He  saw,  in  the  dark- 
ness, how  tiie  dender  figure  drew  itself  ap 
more  proudly. 

"  Daisy !  Take  me  for  what  I  am  now! 
Not  for  what  I  was ! " 

'*  U  you  can  tell  me  that  you  have  done 
nothing  which,  if  I  had  known,  woald 
have  prevented  me  becoming  your  wife,  I 
will  say  yes.  There  is  some  mystery.  It 
makes  me  afraid.  Everything  makes  me 
afraid.  Your  conduct  to-day ;  the  strange 
things  you  have  hinted  at  since  you  told 
me  you  cared  for  me.  Those  horrible  feet 
that  go  up  and  down  the  stairs— that 
have  come  as  far  as  my  room;  that 
hateful  woman!  I  am  afraid!  Afraid! 
Tell  me  that  you  have  done  nothing  to 
make  me  so  1  Tell  me  that  I  may  honour 
you,  give  up  my  life  to  you,  without  dis- 
honour, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  a  good 
wife  to  you." 

A  momentary  sQence.  Not  a  sound  in 
all  the  garden,  but  the  roaring,  nuhing 
waters. 

*'  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

<'See!"  she  lifted  her  hand.  The 
clouds  were  parting.  Here  and  there  a 
star  looked  down  with  steadfast  shining. 
A  faint  light,  where  the  moon  was  slowly 
unveiling  itself,  was  breaking  in  the  sky. 
"  Look  up  at  the  stars !  God  put  them 
there,  to  remind  us  of  His  Eternal  Troth. 
Swear  that  what  you  say  is  true,  and  I 
will  give  myself  to  you." 

"  I  swear  it,"  he  said,  with  white  lips. 

^*  It  is  a  lie.    He  is  a  murderer !  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.      THE  OFFER  REFUSED. 

When  once  oat  of  the  groiinds,  Jesse 
Vicary  took  the  road  by  the  Fools ;  it  was 
the  way  to  the  Home  Farm,  so  .he  took 
it  by  instinct,  not  by  any  conscious 
act  of  choice.  The  trees  that  bordered 
the  water  were  black  and  mysterious- 
looking  in  the  shadow,  and  the  moonlight 
appeared  in  other  places  so  brilliant  as  to 
cheat  one  into  fancying  it  was  daylight. 
Had  it  been  pitch-dark  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  to  Jesse;  he  saw  nothing 
around  him ;  only  the  overwhelming 
feding  surged  up  again  and  again,  like  the 
certain  adyanee  of  cQiel  waves :  "  I  have 
not  even  an  honest  name ;  not  that  which 
I  care  most  about— oh,  Heavens,  not  even 
that!"  Soon  he  came  to  the  turn  to 
the  Home  Farm ;  he  opened  the  gate,  and 
went  on  up  the  lane,  and  past  the  fir 
plantation,  where  the  moonlight  did  not 
reach.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  wood 
was  a  great  heap  of  felled  tree?,  dose  to 
the  roadside.  As  a  drunken  man  who  can 
go  no  further,  Jesse  Yieary  staggered  to- 
wards these;  he  found  that  waLking  did 
not  ease  his  pain,  and  he  sank  down  on 
the  hard  logs  and  tried  to  be  calmer. 
The  pain  of  the  shame  seemed  like  hot 
irons  on  tender  flesh;  he  felt  branded 
with  it  He  had  had  no  such  trial  before ; 
so  it  seemed  to  him  as  he  groaned  out : 

*<  Not  even  an  honest  name ;  and  yet  I 
would  willingly  resign  everythhug  for  that. 
And  Mr.  Kestell  has  known  it  all  along ; 
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and  my  proud  wishes  must  have  seemed 
ridiculous  to  him.  What  am  II  Nothing 
— nothing,  a  scorn  of  men,  and  the  outcast 
of  the  people.  But  that  I  myself  should 
hear  this,  uiould  find  it  out  Many  would 
not  care,  but  I  do;  and  it  is  death 
to  me.  Can  it  be  true  ?  Let  me  see — did 
I  put  it  plainly  1  Gtood  Heavens,  yes,  only 
tooplainly." 

Me  laid  his  head  on  the  cold,  dewy 
trunks,  and  listened  to  the  night  wind 
sobbing  above — sobbing,  sobbing  out  his 
shame,  he  thought  Then  his  mind  went 
back  to  Golden  Sparrow  Street^  to  all  the 
poor  and  outcast  there,  to  his  friends  whom 
he  had  so  willingly  served. 

**But  I  did  it  from  a  higher  pedestal,'^ 
thought  he,  **  and  this  is  my  punishment 
I  felt  better,  greater  than  they,  when  all 
the  time  many  of  them  were  far  above  me 
— aye,  many  of  them  had  an  honest  name, 
of  which  they  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed." 

Then  with  the  moan  of  the  fir-trees 
something  better  seemed  to  be  whispered 
to  him.  This  trial  was  not  of  his  own 
making,  or  of  his  own  seeking. 

He  bent  his  head  on  lus  arms,  which 
now  rested  on  his  knees;  he  wanted  to 
shriek  into  nothing,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  dew  fell  on  his  hair,  and  gathered 
about  his  garments;  the  nightjar  notes 
sounded  like  a  death-knell ;  a  squirrel,  dis- 
turbed from  its  sleep,  ran  up  some  branches 
of  the  fir  near  to  him;  but  he  took  no 
notice.  Nor  did  he  remember  that  at  the 
farm  they  went  early  to  bed,  and  that 
they  would  wonder  at  hb  absence. 

All  at  once  he  was  roused,  however ;  not 
by  any  of  the  sounds  of  Nature,  which  he 
knew  too  well  to  be  surprised  at,  but  by  the 
softest  tread  on  the  fir-needlecovered  path. 
He  did  not  raise  his  head ;  he  cared  too 
,  little  for  any  one  to  believe  that  he  should 
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be  notioed,  or,  if  noticed,  only  treated  as  a 
enriouB  wayfarer.  Tea,  it  was  a  woman's 
stei^— light,  and  qniek,  and  strosj^  Nearer 
and  nearer  oame  the  steps;  perhaps  a  lass 
returning  from  meetinff  her  lover.  It  was 
best  for  both  of  them  that  he  should  appear 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  or  asleep;  but 
strange,  the  footsteps  ceased  when  dose 
beside  hun,  and  a  strange  thrill  passed 
through  Jesse's  frame,  when  a  hand  was 
put  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  vdce  which 
he  knew  said : 

**  Jesse  Yicary,  yon  are  in  trouble.  Oan 
I  help  you  f  " 

It  was  Amice  Eestell  on  her  way  to 
Mrs.  Brown's  cottage,  where  she  was  going 
to  sit  up  with  the  invalid. 

Jesse  stood  up  now,  ashamed  of  being 
found  by  her  here — ashamed  of  the  very 
reason  that  was  crushing  his  spirit;  but 
he  was  not  going  to  tell  her  alio.  Was 
she  not  the  embodiment  of  his  heavenf) 

*' Yes/'  he  answered,  "ifsa  soie  trouble, 
Miss  Eestell;  but  not  one  that  can  be 
helped  by  anybody." 

She  hardly  looked  like  an  ordinary 
human  being  as  she  stood  half  in  shadow 
and  half  in  moonlight ;  and  to  Jesse,  who 
knew  nothing  of  her  errand,  there  came 
the  idea  that  she  was  an  angel  who  had 
taken  the  form  of  Amice  Eestell. 

''  If  no  one  can  help  you,  take  your 
trouble  to— God.  I  know  He  will  At 
eventide  there  will  be  light.  .  •  •" 

Amice  said  this  in  a  dreamy  voice,  and 
looked  out  from  the  gloom  of  the  wood  to 
the  full  moonlight  beyond,  as  if  to  ask  for 
confirmation  of  Nature. 

Jesse  did  not  answer.  He  was  too  much 
crushed  to  be  easily  ndsed  up,  and  Amice 
added: 

'<  I  mustn't  stay ;  they  are  expecting  me 
at  Mrs.  Brown's.  If  you  are  on  your  way 
to  the  farm,  will  you  carry  this  basket  for 
me  as  far  as  the  shepherd's  cottage  f  Symee 
will  be  so  glad  to  hear  about  your  doing 
this  for  me,  tomorrow,  when  I  get  home." 

Jesse  took  the  basket  with  almost 
trembling  fingers.  Before  to^ay  he  would 
have  felt  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  bliss  to  be 
able  to  render  this  slight  service;  now  he 
was  glad,  indeed,  but  as  a  servant  might  be 
glad  to  carry  for  his  lord. 

"You  ought  not  to  walk  alone,  Miss 
Eestell,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence, 
wondering  at  her  courage,  and  fearful  for 
her  safety,  though  he  knew  not  why. 

"  Who  would  hurt  me  1    You  are  think- 
ing of  London ;  but  will  you  tell  me  one  I 
thing  now  I  have  the  chance  of  asking  you!  | 


Do  you  want  Symee  very  much  to  oome 
and  live  withyouf " 

'*I  did;  but  not  now.  I  want  her  to 
be  happy  as  long  as  possible.  With  me, 
she  would  have  to  accept  my  sorrow  and 
that  of  many  others.'' 

*'  It  is  very  sweet  to  share  the  sorrow  of 
those  we  love.  I  think  Symee  would  find 
it  so  after  a  time." 

'*  No ;  I  could  not  bear  her  reproaches. 
Thank  you.  Miss  Eestell,  but  things  most 
take  their  course." 

The  cottage  was  dose  by,  and  Amice 

Csed  to  i&»  back  her  basket  from  his 
ds. 

'<  You  will  go  home,"  she  said,  "  and  not 
stay  out  in  the  damp." 

The  tone  of  authority  and  the  womanlj 
thought  for  his  welfare  touched  Jeaae 
deeply. 

''I  wOl,  as  you  say  so.  Good-night, 
Miss  Eestell,  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity  for  thanking  you  for  all  your 
kind  words  and  kind  deeds.  Will  yon 
believe  that  they  will  be  my  greatest 
help  and  comfort  when  I  am  awayf  I 
shfldl  know  Symee  has  one  good  friend.'' 

He  gave  her  back  her  basket,  and  was 
turning  away  with  bared  head ;  but  Amice 
held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  and 
wrung  it. 

''Good-mght,"  she  sud.  ''I  knov 
about  your  work  in  London.  Symee  tells 
me  allout  it.  Would  you  care  to  know 
that  your  example  suggested  many  things 
to  me  t  If  we  help  others  we  shall  be 
helped  ourselves  when  our  own  troubles 
seem  the  heaviest.  I  know  it;  ye?,  by 
experience.    Good-bye." 

She  turned  away,  and  Jesse  watched 
her  go  swiftly  up  the  cottage-path,  watched 
her  knock  and  enter,  and  then  with  a 
<'God  bless  herl"  he  turned  homewaids 
a  little  comforted.  The  earth  contained 
an  Amice  Eestell,  it  must  then  be  still 
sweet  to  live  in. 

The  next  day  Hoel,  sitting  in  that 
most  comfortable  arm-chair  in  his  most 
comfortable  lodgings,  received  two  notes, 
both  of  which  surprised  him  much,  and 
caused  him  some  curious  thoughts.  He 
knew  the  handwriting  of  one  of  th^ 
and  the  postmark  of  the  other  told  him 
that  it  came  from  Mr.  EestelL  He  opened 
this  one  first  in  preference  to  that  written 
by  Jesse  Vicary. 

"Deak  Fknner,— I  have  had  another 
conversation  with  Vicary,  and  I  Snd  that 
he  is  so  bent  upon  accepting  yoor  kiod 
offer  that  I  have  given  up  my  objectioni 
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to  the  plftDi  wd  I  BOW  hope  he  will  find 
that  I  am  wztxng  aiid  he  right  ae  to  the 
result.  I  merely  write  this  Ime  for  fear  he 
may  not  have  thoroughly  midentood  thet 
I  offer  no  farther  objeraoos  to  his  aceeptiDg 
the  post 

'^  We  are  looUng  forward  to  seeing  you 
on  Saturday.  My  little  giri  seems  to  me 
to  look  aheady  brighter  and  happier. 
May  this  be  a  good  omen  for  you;  bat 
remember,  I  wish  her  to  be  qoite  free.- 
**yery  sinoeiely  years, 

"J.  Kbstbm^" 

Hod  opened  the  other  letter,  knowing 
it  was  the  aooeptaQce,  and  glad  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  plan;  bat,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  he  was  mistaken. 

*'DeA£  Mb.  Fsnnbr,— I  am  writing 
a  line  before  retiuning  to  London.  Oir- 
cumstanees  have  oceorred  which  oblige  me 
to  refuse  your  kind  offer.  I  am  none  the 
less  gramU,  and  if  my  work  can  ever  be 
of  the  least  use  to  yon,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
employ  my  small  leisore  in  your  service. 
At  present  I  shall  go  on  in  my  old  quarteis, 
as  my  sister  does  not  wish  to  leave  Bush- 
brook,  and  I  have  come  to  the  condasion 
that  most  likely  she  is  right  My  decision 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Kestell's 
opposition,  and  is  unalterable. 

^*  Tours  most  gratefully, 

*<Jbs9E  Vicaet." 
Hoel  whistled  sofUy. 
^'  Something  has  happened,  all  the  same. 
That  man  is  not  one  to  diange  for  nothing. 
He  wishes  me  to  think  that  Mr.  Eestell  is 
not  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  that  I  decline 
to  do,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  received 
these  notes  simultaneously.  Strange  I 
What  can  Mr.  EesteU's  inflaence  be,  that 
it  is  able  so  easily  to  overturn  the  wOl  of 
yearst  It  is  monstrous!  Why,  too, 
should  he  take  so  much  interest  in  those 
twmst^  Ah  I  I  foi^ot— philanthropy;  I 
meant  to  do  something  of  the  sort  some 
day  myself;  though  on  the  whole^  I  shall, 
I  fancy,  content  myself  with  matrimony. 
Shall  I  win  Elva Kestell!  Tes,  I  must; 
she  is  worth  winning.     She  will   look 

beautiful  when '' 

Here  Hoel  lost  himself  in  sudh  a  blissful 
dream  of  his  own  happiness,  that  the 
affairs  of  Jesse  Vicaxy  slowly  faded  from 
bb  mind,  and  when  th^  returned,  he  was 
mclmed  to  be  angiy  with  him,  because  he 
knew  the  editor  would  smile  when  he 
heard  that  Hod  Fenner's  '<  hidden  treasure 
of  a  genius  "  had  refused  to  be  brought  to 
%ht.    Which  was  indeed  the  case,  though 


Hoel  pleasantly  turned  off  the  joke  by 


<*Well,  you  know  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men;  evidently 
Vicary  is  one  of  them.'' 

"Then  Aotcm  Birch  can  have  the 
offer  t" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Hod ;  and  there  the 
matter  ended, 

Symee,  too,  recdved  a  note  from  her 
brotiier,  over  the  contents  of  which  Amice 
found  her  weeping  bitterly ;  and  it  was  this 
note  which  first  made  Amice  Kestell  think 
strange  thoughts,  the  fruit  of  which  was  to 
dter  her  whole  Itf  e.  Symee,  in  her  sorrow, 
allowed  her  to  read  it : 

•'  Dear  Symbb^-t— Don't  be  angry  with 
m&  Heaven  knows  I  want  your  sympathy 
nowmore  than  ever.  I  shdl  be  in  London 
before  you  receive  this.  My  holiday  has 
no  longer  any  charm  for  me.  I  must  begin 
my  life  over  again,  and  the  new  foundations 
must  be  made;  and  one  only  knows  how 
deep  I  must  go  before  finding  a  firm  place. 
You  will  not  understand  tms.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  do  so,  little  sister.  Do  not 
think  I  am  blaming  you ;  you  are  right  to 
stay  where  you  are.  I  have  given  up  Mr. 
Hoel  Fenner's  offer;  the  only  bright  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  will  perhaps  please 
yon.  You  begged  me  so  hard  to  give  it 
up.  The  reason  of  this  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence  to  any  but  myself.  God  bless 
yon. 

<<  Your  loving  brother, 


CHAPTER  XIX.      BEING  QUESTIONED. 

*<  Tabula  rasa,"  the  white  page  which 
the  great  bounding  heart  of  youth  is  so 
anxious  to  see  filled  in  with  the  sweet  ex- 
perience of  life  and  of  love.  How  very 
easily  it  expands  ready  for  this  beautifal 
picture  to  be  photographed  on  it ;  and  then 
all  at  once  the  young  discover  that  the 
finger  which  is  writing  dowly  on  that  soft, 
eauly-impressed  substance,  is  spelling,  not 
the  word  Joy,  but  the  two  syllables 
Sorrow. 

Joy  is  not  a  myth,  however,  though  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  ask — what  is  it! 
Is  it  to  be  found  in  success,  in  pos- 
sessions, in  admiration,  or  in  level  All 
in  snccesdon  answer  ''No ; "  and  yet  every 
young  heart  disbelieves,  and  says,  positivdy : 
"  It  is  somewhere,  and  I  must  find  it" 

And  Elva  Kestell's  warm,  loving  heart 
said  very  loudly  indeed :  *' Joy  is  in  love, 
and  I  am  finding  it" 
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ALL  THE  TEAS  fiOUND. 


ffPondnoMby 


The  pftir  of  grey  ponies  at  the  door  of 
Bnahbrook  House  pawed  impatieiitkr  for 
the  time  when  they  might  trot  6tL  They 
appeflved  to  know  they  were  starting  on  a 

C*  jrons  errand,  and  were  going  to  meet  a 
ver;  and  thongh  Elva  was  also  eager  to 
be  off,  she  yet  coold  not  start  without  first 
sajing  good-bye  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Kestell  had  not  been  very  well 
lately.  It  was  nothing  serious,  the  doctor 
said,  he  "  wanted  tone ; "  by  wliich  happy 
expression  the  members  of  the  facnlly 
cover  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  diseases  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  because  their  minds  are  so 
rigidly  fijced  upon  flesh  and  blood  that 
they  smile  at  the  word  spirit.  If  you 
want  tone,  you  must  have  a  tonic;  and  so 
neatly  wrapped-up  and  labelled  bottles  had 
been  carried  by  Jones  into  the  study,  with 
as  much  care  as  he  carried  the  Bible, 
before  prayers,  at  night,  into  the  drawing- 
room.  One  good  of  Mr.  Kestell's  wanting 
tone  was,  tiiat  his  wife  reviyed  visibly  in 
order  to  be  able  to  tell  him  oftener  that 
there  really  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,  and  that  the  doctor  was  all  wrong. 
Mrs.  Kestell,  like  many  invalids,  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  any  one  but  herself 
being  on  the  sick  lifit ;  so  she  did  all  she 
could  to  persuade  her  husband  that  the 
b6st  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  to  Grey- 
stone  as  usual 

Bat  Mr.  Kestell  seemed  quite  glad  to 
be  able  to  rest  for  a  whole  week  and  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife  and  his 
daughters;  or,  rather,  of  Elva,  for  every 
day  seemed  to  make  a  wider  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Amice.  There  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  this ;  but  though  both 
biiew  the  fact,  no  one  else  noticed  any- 
thing very  different  from  usual  in  their 
mtercourse. 

Elva  entered  the  study  to-day  like  a 
strong,  joyous,  summer  breeze,  and,  at  the 
sight  of  her,  Mr.  Kestell's  face  brightened 
visibly. 

*'  Papa,  I'm  off ;  the  ponies  are  im- 
patient You  must  look  more  like  your- 
self by  the  time  Hoel  comes.  Suppose  you 
come,  too  1 " 

'*  Three's  not  company,  miss,"  he  said, 
holding  the  bright  face  between  his  hands; 
<<  and  so  you  are  a  little  impatient,  too,  as 
well  as  the  ponies.  Will  he  get  his  answer 
to^dayl" 

Elva  blushed.  That  was  a  good  sign, 
her  father  thought. 

"Are  you  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me, 
papa!"  she  said. 


"I  don't  want  to  be  aslfish,  darlmg;sad 
the  move  I  see  of  Hoel  Feaner  the  better  I 
like  him." 

«  So  do  I,  papa,"  abd  Elva  laughed  so 
happfly  that  Mr.  Kestell  gave  a  little  ngh 
of  relief. 

*'  Then  why  wait  longer  before  giring 
him  certainty  t " 

Elva  stood  up  quite  straight,  looking 
tsller  than  usuali  the  dark-grey  eyes 
seemed  to  l^ht  ujp  with  a  new  ezpresaioii 
of  hope  and  happmess. 

"  Because,  though  I  do  like  him  better 
every  time  I  see  mm,  I  am  not  quite  sue 
if  I  love  him  enough;  and  as  he  most 
always  be  my  friend,  I  want  to  be  quite, 
quite  sure.  The  other  day  I  read  this: 
'  He  that  does  a  base  thing  for  his  friend 
bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their 
hearts  together.'  I  am  so  afraid  of  eayjog 
'Yes'  to  please  him  before  I  am  quite, 
quite  sure." 

Mr.  Kestell  looked  up  at  his  child  with 
a  strange  expression,  which  made  Elva  say 
quickly,  and  in  a  tone  a  little  hurt ; 

"Tou  don't  believe  me,  papa!" 

"  Good  Heavens,  child,  of  course  I  belieye 
you ;  but  I  am  anxious  not  to  keep  him 
waiting  too  long.  It  seems  hardly  fair,  I 
mean " 

"Oh,  papa,  I  do  believe  the  doctor  is 
right  You  do  want  something  to  set  yon 
up  again.  You  are  not  a  bit  like  your- 
self. It  is  ever  since  —  oh,  yes,  I  re- 
member—  since  that  time  Jesse  Vieary 
came  here.  Hoel  says  that  he  can  make 
nothing  of  his  refusal,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  mystery  about  it  which  we  cannot 
fathom." 

"My  dear  Elva,  remember  the  ponies; 
you  really  must  not  keep  them  waiting 
any  longer.  Take  care  when  you  get  to 
Greystone  not  to  I  mean  Jupiter 

does  nob  like  tiie  train." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  must  ga  Good-bye,  yon 
dear  old  dad ;  take  aU  that  bottte  of  staff 
before  I  come  back,  so  as  to  be  fit  society 
for  that  clever  Mr.  Fenner.  Isn't  it  strange 
he  cares  about  me  so  much  f " 

''  Not  at  all  strange,  child.  Now  good- 
bye." 

Amice  was  in  the  haQ,  ready  to  go  ost 
into  the  villi^e.  She  had  a  covered  basket 
in  her  hand ;  but  to  those  who  knew  ber 
she  seemed  paler,  more  thoughtful  tban 
usual,  if  that  were  possible. 

Elva  nodded  and  smiled  at  her  mother, 
who  looked  out  of  the  drawing-room 
window  at  her,  told  Amice  to  see  that 
there  were  fresh  flowers  in  the  drawioS' 
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room,  and  then  stepped  quickly  into  the 
pretty  pony-chaisei  and  drove  off.  Mr. 
Eestell  stood  there  watching  his  darling 
with  loving  eyes ;  and  so  engaged  was  he 
in  this  oecapation,  that  he  did  not  notice 
that  Amice  still  remained  near  to  him  till 
he  was  startled  by  her  voice  saying : 

"Papa." 

He  turned  round  quickly;  all  the  look  of 
joy  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  oidy  an 
anxious  expression  remained. 

"WeU,  my  dear  Amice!  I.  thought 
you  had  gone  on.  The  afternoon  seems 
clouding  over,  and  you  must  be  at  home 
when  Mr.  Fenner  comes  back." 

It  was  only  the  expression  of  his  face 
that  altered^  the  words  were  as  gentle  and 
as   kind  as   if   they  were  addressed  to 

ElVB. 

"  I  am  going,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  yon 
something,  papa;  and  yet  I  hardly  know 
iflmay!" 

It  was  so  rare  for  Amice  to  originate 
a  remark,  that  it  was  no  wonder  her  father 
looked  surprised.  He  did  more,  he  tuned 
away  from  those  terrible  blue  eyes  that 
looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear!  Make  haste; 
I  am  very  Imsy  this  afternoon  with 
accounts." 

"What  made  Jesse  Vioary  change  his 
mind  about  Mr.  Fenner's  offer  f  " 

Mr.  Kestell's  lips  parted,  as  if  he  were 
indulging  in  a  silent  sigh  of  relief* 

"  You  seem  to  interest  yourself  strangely 
about  that  young  man.  Amice.  I  don't 
think  it  is  quite— quite  what  your  mother 
would  like.  The  reason  of  his  refusing 
the  offer  iS|  however,  perfectly  simple.  I 
made  him  see  that  to  refuse  wae  the 
wisest  course." 

Amice  looked  puzzled. 

"He  did  it  of  hia  own  free  wiUf' 

"Certainly." 

"  He  was  very  unhappy  about  it  Papa, 
I  saw  him  that  evening,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  face^  It  seems  to  haunt  me 
wherever  I  go ;  and  I  cannot  help  fancying 
that|  somehow  or  other,  we  are  to  blame 
for  it  Oh,  I  don't  know  how;  but  ^ou 
know — ^you  know.  Papa,  don't  look  like 
that !  Forgive  me  if  I  am  saying  some- 
thing wrong.  If  I  am  wrong  I  am 
punished." 

Mr.  Kestell  did  not  understand  Amice's 
meaning  in  the  least;  bat  he  gave  her 
words  an  interpretation  of  his  own.  He 
looked  round  to  see  if  his  wife  was  near, 
or  if  any  servant  was  about ;  but  no  one 
waa  there,  and  he  began  walking  down 


the  steps  so  as  to  draw  her  away  from  the 
house.  This  had  the  desired  effect  Amice 
followed  him  down  the  dnve.  through  the 
gate,  and  along  the  road  by  the  Pools. 

"  You  saw  Yicary  the  last  evening  he 
was  here,"  said  Mr.  Kestell,  very  slowly ; 
"and  pray  what  did  he  say  to  you  f  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  f  " 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  to  speak.  ..." 
Amice  turned  away  her  head,  and  added 
almost  under  her  breath :  "  Itis  dreadful 
to  be  always  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what  1 "  said  Mr.  KestelL 

He  did  not  lose  his  temper ;  he  was  very 
gentle,  for  he  feared  to  frighten  Amice 
before  hearing  all  she  had  to  say. 

^'Afraid  of  the  cry  of  the  fatherless, 
which  goes  straight  up  to  Heaven.  It  is 
powerful,  so  very  powerfal." 

Mr.  Kestell  paused  close  by  the  pool, 
whose  dark  waters,  at  the  upper  end, 
seemed  to  reflect  nothing  of  heaven.  The 
water  had  a  strange  fascination  for  him ; 
it  attracted  him  as  fire  attracts  and  para- 
lyses animala  Sometimes  he  appeared 
not  to  be  able  to  move  away  from  ib  He 
seemed  to  be  sajiog  Amice's  last  worda 
over  to  himself,  as  if  to  take  in  their 
meaning.  The  two  formed  a  strange 
picture  in  the  stillness  of  the  afternoon. 
All  was  so  motionless  round  them,  all  ex- 
cept the  minds  of  the  father  and  daughter. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Kestell  recovered  himself  as 
he  turned  away  from  the  water  and  grasped 
hia  daughter's  arm  firmly. 

"Amice,  you  have  somehow  got  dis- 
torted notions  about  the  truth.  Why  you 
should  suddenly  develope  this  suspicion 
about  me  I  know  not  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  Jesse  Yicary,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. Write  to  him  yourself,  and  ask  him 
any  question  you  please.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  I  have  honestly  tried  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  him.  I  gave  in  about  this 
offer  of  Mr.  Fenner,  for  fear  he  should 
mistake  my  intentions.  As  to  Symee's 
movements,  cannot  you  see  yourself  that 
it  would  hardly  be  kind  to  let  the  poor 
girl  shiure  a  very  small  income!  Now, 
Amice,  what  else  are  yon  afraid  of  %  Such 
ridiculous  nonsense. as  you  talk  is  very — 
displeasing  to  me.  I  never  find  £lva 
setting  you  such  an  example." 

Mr.  Kestell  paused,  and  this  time  it  was 
his  turn  to  look  straight  at  Amice,  and  to 
see  what  effect  his  words  had  upon  her. 
On  her  side,  Amice  only  appeared 
frightened  and  disturbed.  She  paufed  her 
hand  over  her  forehead  as  if  to  clear  her 
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ideas.  Endently,  when  she  spoke,  her 
mood  had  changed ;  she  was  now  deeply 
contrite. 

"  Papa,  forgive  ma  I  can't  explain  this 
feeling  which  comes  over  me.  There,  it  is 
gone  now ;  perhaps  yoar  explanation  will 
send  it  away  for  e?er.  Oh,  I  hope  so ;  I 
hope  so ! " 

"What  do  yon  mean,  child)  Are  yon 
mad!'' 

^  Mr.  Eestell  wonld  not  be  mollified  by 
his  child's  evident  distresa  The  two  were 
alone,  quite  alone,  so  he  oonld  afford  for 
once  to  speak  his  mind. 

<*I  hope  not ;  I  hope  not  I  can't  be 
mad ;  though  I  sometimes  ask  myself  if 
this  may  not  be  the  casa  It  is  so  difficolt 
to  judge,  BO  difficult.  If  only  I  could  tell 
yon  everything ;  but  you  would  be  angry." 

<*  Tell  me  everything  I " 

Amice  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  gone  now.  There,  papa^  will  you 
foi^ve  me!  I  can't  think  why  I  dare 
question  you  like  that  Ton  must  be  the 
best  judga  I  know  yon  will  be  fair  in  all 
your  dealings  with  Symee  and  her  brothier. 
Haven't  you  been  their  best  friend 
alirays  !    They  have  both  told  me  so." 

*'  Very  well,  then,  pray  remember  this, 
my  dear,  don't  let  us  hear  of  this  ridiculous 
nonsense  any  more.  I  will  think  the  case 
over  a^ain,  and  see  if  I  can  in  any  way 
help  Yicary  further.  He  '  fancies  his 
present  work  distasteful  to  him ;  he  may 
like  to  change  it  I  will  think  it  all  over 
again.  And  now,  dear,  go ,  off  to  your 
business,  and  remember.  Amice,  never 
mention  a  word  of  all  this  to  your  mother ; 
it  wonld  distress  her  very  much." 

Amice  seemed  gradually  to  recover  her 
presence  of  mind;  her  blue  eyes  fi}M 
with  tears ;  and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh  of 
relie£ 

''I  hope  it  will  be  the  kst  time  I  shall 
vex  you,  papa,  I  do  really  hope  so.  I  am 
so  glad  you  spoke  quite  plainly  to  me." 

Amice  turned  away,  and  disappeared 
quickly  with  a  brighter,  firmer  step  than 
usual,  and  Mr.  Kestell  walked  on  slowly 
along  the  road  leading  by  the  Pools. 

Everything  was  still  and  quiet,  save  for 
the  somids  of  Nature.  A  moor-hen  now 
and  then  splashed  along  the  reeds;  tiie 
birds,  especially  the  robins,  sang  songs  to 
the  departing  year,  and  showed  great 
pleasure  in  nipping  a  atout  worm  in  two ; 
beneath  the  doak  of  song  and  beauty  tbnre 
is  much  cruelty — as  we  are  apt  to  under- 
stand the  word. 

Every  step  in  the  law  of  Nature  seems. 


attended  with  something  wluch  revolts  our 
higher  nature.  Is  it  that  our  higher  nsfeoie 
sees  but  very  imperfectly !  or  is  it  that 
Nature  has  no  affioity  with  spirit,  aad  can- 
not be  made  to  follow  the  same  rules  1 

Mr.  Kestell  watched  the  robin  intenUy 
till  he  had  finished  both  halves  of  hia 
worm,  and  had  returned  to  his  bough  to 
sing  a  jubilant  thanksgiving  for  his  Bupper. 
With  the  spirit  of  a  lawyer  he  e?en 
wondered  which  best  deserved  to  suffer. 
Anyhow,  it  was  the  robin  that  reoeiyed 
the  praise  and  the  good  dinner;  only 
morbid  enthusiasts  would  waste  their  pi^ 
on  the  worm.  Then  he  drew  an  analogy, 
which  he  did  not  put  into  words. 

"What  nonsense !"  he  said  to  himaeU, 
walking  on  more  briskly.  *<  Analogic 
constantly  fail;  they  are  bound  to.  fail; 
there  are  no  such  things.  But  this  very 
precaution  I  took  has  added  to  the  danger. 
So  Hoel  Fenner  thinks  it  strange.  Bat 
no,  he  is  too  much  on  his  own  aide  to 
wander  into  the  unknown.  And  Amice! 
Gk>od  Gk>d  1  sometimes  I  fancy  that  giil 
has  second •  sight;  and  yet  ^at  ii  im- 
posdble.  Scotch  blood — nonsense!  Her 
grandmother  was  Scotch.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  such  things.  I  expect  she  is 
naturally  tender-hearted,  and  she  waa  up- 
set by  meeting  Vicary.  I  have  done  my 
best  for  him— my  very  best  His  ednca- 
tion  cost  me  every  penny  of  that  money. 
I  have  kept  nothing  of  it — ^not  a  penny. 
The  law  is  plainly  on  my  side.  I— I — 
Good  Heavens ! " 

Mr.  Kestell  leant  against  the  trunk  d 
an  old  oak-tree,  whose  leaves  fell  alovly 
and  very  occasionally  to  the  earth. 

''  Not  yet,  not  yet— it  has  been  asfe  lo 
long — not  yet  Elva  must  be  happy- 
must  be.  My  darling  must  never  know— 
never;  anytUing  to  prevent  that— anything 
or  everything." 


A  MUSICAL  PHENOMENON  OF  THE 
LAST  OENTUfiY. 

Wb  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
lately  about  favourite  musical  prodigiea: 
chOdren  who  attract  inunense  audienoea- 
far  larger  than  their  elders  can  oonunand-- 
and  who  are  petted,  f^ted,  and  eaMMOf 
till  the  public  taste  wearies  of  them  9m 
a  child  was  little  Joseph  Heffinsnn.  lo 
his  ease,  the  excitement  and  ova^prei^ 
of  the  brain  proved  fatal;  and,  after  starring 
for  a  season  or  two,  he  died,  prematwr 
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worn  out^  before  his  powers  co^ld  be  fully 
developed. 

A  hi^pier  fate  befell  anotber  childi 
whose  mnsical  gifts  won  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  oar  great-grandfathers.  This 
was  Master  William  Crotch,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  an  organist  and  composer. 
He  was  the  son  of  Michael  and  Isabella 
Orotchi  and  was  bom  at  Norwicb,  on  the 
fifth  of  Joly,  1775.  In  an  old  magazme 
for  May,  1779^when  the  little  prodigy 
was  not  fonr  years  old — we  find  an  in- 
teresting contemporary  account  of  him,  the 
more  interesting  because  his  future  cele- 
brity as  a  composer  could  only  be  pro- 
phesied. 

His  father,  we  are  told,  being  an  in- 
genk>n8  carpenter,  had  built  an  organ  for 
his  own  amusement;  and  it  was  owing  to 
this  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
musical  talents  of  his  little  son,  William, 
were  discovered  so  early*  The  child's 
genius  might  have  lain  dormant  for  years, 
if  a  Mrs.  Lullman,  a  music  -  teacher  in 
Norwich,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Crotches, 
had  not  plajed  on  the  organ  before  little 
William,  and  accompanied  it  with  her 
voice.  One  evening  in  particular,  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  1777,  the  child 
was  sitting  on  his  mower's  lap,  while  I|Irs. 
Lullman  played  and  sang  for  a  consider- 
able timeu  After  she  went  away,  he  cried, 
*  and  was  unusually  fractious.  His  mother 
undressed  him,  and  tried  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  his  cries;  but  in  vain.  As  she  was 
carrying  him  to  bed,  she  passed  near  the 
organ,  and  he  stretched  out  his  little 
hmds  towards  it.  Mrs.  Crotch  sat  him 
down  to  the  keys,  and  he  instantly  struck 
them  with  the  ^eatest  delight.  He  did 
this  for  some  time;  but  she  only  thought 
it  was  a  child's  fancy,  and  took  him  off  to 
bed,  to  all  appearance  soothed  and  satis- 
fied. The  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
while  Mrs.  Crotch  was  gone  to  market,  his 
father  put  the  child  to  the  organ,  more 
from  curiosity  to  see  what  he  would  do 
than  anything  else.  He  was  astonished  to 
hear  him  play  great  part  of  the  tunes, 
'*  God  Save  the  King,"  and  '*  Let  Ambition 
Eire  the  Mind."  The  first  tune  his  father 
had  attempted  in  the  child's  hearing,  but  was 
not  perfect  in  it ;  the  last,  Mra  LuUman 
had  sung  the  evening  before.  When  his 
mother  returned,  the  astonishing  news  of 
litde  Billy's  performance  was  tdd  to  her. 
At  firsti  Ske  could  hardly  believe  it;  but 
BUly  did  not  long  keep  her  in  suspense. 
The  tunes  were  played  over  again,  and 
then  the  friends  and  neighbours  flocked  in 


to  hear,  to  wonder,  and  adinire.  They 
wisely  advised  the  proud  mother  to  let  the 
child  play  on  according  to  his  own  fancy 
whenever  he  felt  inclined. 

He  was  now  two  years  and  three  weeks 
old;  and  from  this  time  all  the  musical 
people  and  professional  performers  at 
Norwich  came  to  the  Crotches'  house  to 
hear  little  Billy  play.  He  soon  picked  up 
fresh  tunes,  and,  like  young  Mozart,  would 
strike  out  little  airs  of  his  own  in  harmony« 
'*It  is  remarkable,"  adds  the  chronicler, 
''  that  he  never  plays  discord,  neither  will 
he  hear  it  in  others  without  expressing 
disgust." 

The  infant  phenomenon  performed  be- 
fore large  audiences  at  Norwicb,  and  at 
other  places;  and  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  1777,  he  was  taken  by  his 
mother  to  Cambridge,  where  he  played  on 
all  the  college  and  church  organs  to  the 
amazement  of  all  that  heard  him. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1778,  he 
arrived  fa  London;  but  he  did  not  perform 
in  public  till  he  had  been  heard  by  George 
the  Third  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  family. 
He  and  his  mother  were  presented  to  the 
King  by  Lady  Hertford,  at  the  Queen's 
Palace,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1779, 
and  he  played  on  the  organ  bcSfore  the, 
Boyal  party,  who  were  loud  in  their  wonder 
and  admiration  at  such  a  juvenile  prodigy. 
On  the  twelf ch,  little  William  fdrther  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  playing  before  the 
Dc^e  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  he  played  on  the  organ 
at  the  Chap^  Soyal,  St  James's,  after 
morning  service  was  over,  their  Majesties 
being  present 

Having  received  the  magic  seal  of  Boyal 
approbation,  little  William  became  ike 
rage  of  the  day  and  the  talk  of  the  town. 
He  played  every  day  in  public,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three,  at  Mrs.  Hart's, 
a  milliner's,  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  Dover 
Street  The  correspondent,  who  furnished 
these  authentic  details,  was  one  of  a 
''numerous  and  .  genteel  company  who 
heard  little  William  perform,  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-sixth  April,"  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  mm ; 

"Master  William  Crotch  is  now  three 
years  and  eight  months  old.      He  is  a. 
Uvely,  active  child,  has  a  pleasing  counte- . 
nance,  rather  handsome,  having  fine  blue  . 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair.    A  large  organ  is 
placed  about  the  centre  of  the  room  against 
the  wainscot    It  is  raised  upon  a  stage 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  a  semi- 
circular rod  is  fixed  so  as  to  secure  him  in  ^ 
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his  seat  and  separate  him  from  the  com- 
pany. An  arm-chair  is  placed  upon  this 
stage,  and  in  it  a  common,  very  small 
matted  chair,  which  his  mother  fastens 
behind  with  a  handkerchief  to  the  other, 
that  he  may  not  fall  out,  for  he  is  wanton, 
and  fall  of  antick  tricks  in  the  short  in- 
tervals from  playing.  A  book  is  placed 
before  him,  as  if  it  was*  a  music-book ;  and 
strangers  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  may 
mistake  it  for  such ;  bat  it  is  no  more  than 
a  magazine,  or  some  other  pamphlet,  with 
an  engraved  frontispiece.  This  he  looks 
at  and  amnses  himself  with  the  figures  in 
the  plate  while  he  is  playing  a  tune  or 
striking  into  his  own  harmony.  In  short, 
he  laughs,  prattles,  and  looks  about  at  the 
company,  at  the  same  time  keeping  his 
little  hands  employed  on  the  keys,  and 
plajing  with  so  much  unconcern  that  you 
would  be  tempted  to  think  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  appears  to 
be  fondest  of  solemn  tunes  and  church 
music,  particularly  the  104th  Psalm. 

**Aji  soon  as  he  has  finished  a  regular 
tune,  or  part  of  a  tune,  or  played  some 
little  fancy  notes  of  his  own,  he  stops,  and 
has  the  pranks  of  a  wanton  boy.  Some 
of  the  company  then  generally  give  him  a 
cake,  an  apple,  or  an  orange,  to  induce  him 
to  play  again ;  but  it  is  nine  to  one  if  he 
I^ys  the  tune  you  desire,  unless  you  touch 
the  pride  of  his  little  heart  by  telling  him 
he  has  forgot  such  a  tune,  or  cannot  play 
it;  this  seldom  fails  of  producing  the 
effect,  and  he  is  sure  to  play  it  wi&  ad- 
ditional spirit.  After  playing  more  than 
an  hour,  he  desired  to  be  taken  down  and 
to  have  a  piece  of  chalk.  He  then  enter- 
tuned  himself  and  the  company  with 
drawing  the  outlines  of  a  grotesque  head 
on  the  floor.  His  mother  said  It  re- 
sembled an  old  Grenadier  he  had  seen  in 
the  Park  that  morning.  He  seems  to  have 
strong  imitative  powers. 

« Every  trivial  incident  of  such  a  child 
ought  to  be  noticed.  A  lady  gave  him  a 
remarkable  large  orange.  After  looking 
at  it  a  moment  with  admiration,  'Ah!' 
says  he,  <  this  is  a  double  oranga' 

''  Some  have  reported  that  he  is  humour- 
some.  It  is  trua  He  will  not  always 
continue  playing  on  in  a  regular  manner 
during  the  time  allotted  for  company  to 
see  him ;  nor  can  It  be  expected.  He  Is 
not  of  an  age  to  be  reasoned  with,  and 
humanity  forbids  compulsion.  It  is,  in 
fact^  rather  surprising  that  he  can  be 
brought  to  play  eveiy  day  without  growing 
tired  and  duMppointing  company. 


''The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  might  have  commanded  his 
attendance  at  their  own  housef,  have  kindly 
condescended  to  come  and  hear  him ;  and 
no  day  passes  without  a  genteel  company 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  or  more. 

"The  polite  mode  of  conducting  this 
wonderful  entertainment,  deserves  great 
commendation.  No  money  is  demanded. 
A  female  assistant  waits  on  the  outaide  of 
the  chamber-door,  and  receives  what  you 
think  proper  to  give.  Half-a-crown  18 
the  least  donation,  the  apartment  being 
spacious  and  expensive ;  but  the  liberali^ 
of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  has  been 
manifested  by  presents  of  valuable  boob 
and  other  things  suited  to  the  geniaa  of 
the  child ;  and  the  polite  attention  of  Mn. 
Hart  to  her  visitors,  as  they  pass  to  the 
apartments  of  Mrs.  Crotch,  renders  the 
visit  still  more  agreeable. 

"  We  forgot  to  observe  that  if  any  person 
plays  a  tune  little  William  has  never 
heurd  with  the  right  hand,  on  the  organ, 
he  will  put  a  bass  to  it  with  his  left  hand. 
He  will  also  name  any  note  you  strike  on 
an  organ  or  any  other  instrument,  and  he 
always  knows  if  any  one  plays  oat  of 
tune." 

So  far  the  contemporary  account  of 
WilUam  Crotch,  as  an  infant  prod^. 
But,  unlike  many  other  infant  prodigieB, 
he  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  pre- 
cocious childhood.  We  scan  only  give  a 
brief  passing  glance  at  his  after-career. 
In  1786,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  remained 
there  about  two  years  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Bandall,  the  Professor  of  Music  and 
Organist  of  Trinity  and  King's  College  and 
Great  St  Mary's  Church.  At  foorteeni 
Crotch  composed  an  oratorio,  ''The 
Captivity  of  Judah,"  which  was  performed 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  foortb 
of  June,  1789.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  Church ;  but  he  soon  gave  up 
this  idea  and  resumed  his  profesaion  <h 
music,  and  in  1790  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Morris,  organist  of  Chriit 
Church.  In  June,  1794,  before  he  was 
twenty,  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Miiii& 
Three  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  as  organist  of  St.  John'i 
College  and  Professor  of  Music  to  the 
University.  On  November  the  twenty-fin^ 
1799,  he  took  his  deffree  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  composing,  as  his  ei»reis^  I)'* 
Joseph  Warden's  "Ode  to  Fancy,"  the 
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seoro  of  which  ha  afterwards  pablished. 
From  1800  to  1804  he  delivered  lectiires 
in  the  Music  School,  and  published  a 
fercatise  on  the  Elements  of  Musical  Com- 
position.  His  oratorio  of  ''Palestine" 
was  produced  in  1812,  and  received  with 
great  &vour.  His  fiEune  now  had  reached 
its  height.  About  1820  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Music  at  the  Boyal  Institution, 
and  when  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music 
was  established,  he  was  placed  at  its  head 
as  Principal  on  June  the  tenth,  1834. 
At  the  installation  of  ibe  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Crotch  composed  an 
oratorio,  "  The  Captivity  of  Judah,"  wholly 
different  however,  from  his  juvenile  com- 
position of  the  same  name.  It  is  by  his 
anthems  and  chants  that  he  is  best  known. 
These  are  characterised  by  a  cheerfuhiess 
and  a  joyous  "go"  and  swing.  In  his 
motets  "Metfainks  I  hear  the  full  celestial 
choir,"  and  in  his  fine  anthem  for  voices 
and  orchestra,  ''The  Lord  is  King,"  there 
is  a  hearty,  magnificent  ring,  which  is 
intensely  English;  no  breathings  of  un- 
rest or  disquiet  are  here.  As  we  listen, 
we  think  of  the  little  flaxen-haired  child, 
sitting  half-undressed  on  his  mother's  knee 
before  the  home-made  organ,  with  his  face 
uplifted  towards  heaven,  and  his  blue  eyes 
aglow  with  eager  ecstasy- 
Crotch's  last  appearance  as  a  ptiblic 
performer  was  in  June,  1834,  when  he 
acted  as  organist  for  part  of  the  three 
days'  performance  at  the  Boyal  Musical 
Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  at 
Westminster,  too,  that  we  may  hear  some 
of  his  best  Anthems  and  chants  sung  to 
perfection. 

His  death  was  as  peaceful  as  his  life  had 
been.  .  He  died  while  sitting  at  dinner  at 
the  house  of  his  son,  the  Bev.  William 
Bobert  Crotch,  who  was  head-master  of 
the  grammar  school  at  Taunton.  His 
death  occurred  December  the  twenty-ninth, 
1847,  and  he  was  buried  at  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Bishop's  HalL 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  Crotch 
composed  several  glees,  fugues,  and 
concertos  for  the  organ,  a  funeral  anthem 
for  the  Duke  of  York  (1827),  and  some 
works  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony. 
Amongst  our  genuine  English  composers 
Crotch  will  always  hold  a  high  rsnk.  He 
was  intensely  English,  no  German  element 
disturbed  hun.  Me  belongs  to  the  good 
old  days  of  Merrie  Eoglwd,  when  the 
culture  of  mystidsm  and  melancholy  were 
unknown  in  the  history  of  music. 


ACBOSS  SIBERIA  BY  SLEDGE. 

A  SLEDG&JOUBNEY  across  Asia  u\  mid- 
winter does  not  seem  to  present  many 
attractions  for  the  globe-trotter.  And  no 
wonder.  It  is  a  rough  and  uncomfortable 
journey;  and  the  luxurious  modem  cir- 
cumnavigator of  the  world  prefers  to  take 
his  travels  easfly  and  comfortably.  Many 
Englishmen  have,  of  coiurse,  traversed 
Siberia  in  summer,  and  have  written  of 
their  experiences ;  but  Siberia  under  frost 
and  snow  is  a  wholly  different  country, 
presenting  an  entirely  different  series  of 
experiences*  Mr.  Lionel  F.  Gowing  re- 
cently made  up  his  mind  to  return  from. 
Shanghai  to  England  across  Asia  in  ^e 
middle  of  winter*  He  had  one  companion^ 
Mr.  C.  J.  Uren,  who,  unfortunately,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships,  and  reached  home 
only  to  die.  A  narrative  of  i^s  journey 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus,  and  from  this  book  we  propose 
giving  some  account  of  the  exploitb 

It  was  one  involving  the  traversing  of 
five  thousand  miles  in  a  sledge,  and,  there- 
fore, the  vehicle  first  requires  notice.  In 
Siberia  the  traveller  may,  for  a  small  fee, 
obtain  the  use  of  a  Government  sledge; 
but  as  this  has  to  be  changed  at  every 
station,  it  involves  a  wearisome  amount  of 
packing  and  unpacking  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  Therefore,  those  who  have 
far  to  go,  have  much  baggage,  and  have 
the  money  to  spare,  usuid^y  buy  a  sledge 
for  the  journey,  and  sell  it  when  they  reach 
their  goal.  Our  travellers  secured  a  second- 
hand one  for  seventy  roubles,  whidb  looked 
well  enough,  but  which  cost  them  as  much 
more  for  repairs  en  route. 

The  sledges  in  ordinary  use  by  Bussians 
are:  the  "vashok,."  resembling  a  large 
brougham  on  runners;  the  ''kadiovka," 
an  open  sledge,  built  of  wood  and  matting, 
and  with  no  covering  save  a  piece  of 
mattbg  for  snowy  weather;  and  the 
*'  povoska,"  a  large,  roughly-built  vehicle, 
open  in  front,  but  covered  in  at  the  back 
with  a  canvas  hood^  lined  with  thick  felt. 
This  last  was  the  kind  in  which  Mr. 
Gowing's  journey  was  performed.  Li 
front  was  a  flat  board  for  the  driver's  seat, 
and  from  that  sloped  downward  to  tibe 
ground  a  pair  of  stout  ash-poles,  partly  to 
prevent  the  sledge  from  overtimun^,  and 
partly  as  weapons  of  offence  when  comidons 
occur.     To  pack  such  a  vehicle  requires 

Seat  art.    The  packages  are  fitted  in  until 
e  pile  is  built  up  to  the  level  of  the 
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driTer's  seat  Over  the  whole  a  thick  fold- 
iag  maltraw  of  raw  cotton  is  spread,  and  a 
plentifnl  supply  of  soft  pillows  and  thick 
rags.  The  hood  affords  protection  from  the 
snow,  and  for  sleeping  polioses ;  and  the 
travellers' themselyes  are  encased  in  sheep- 
ddns  and  fore,  with  ^Vs-hair  stockingSi 
dog-skin  socks,  and  tmok  felt  boots  np  to 
tiie  knee&  The  baggage  indnded  tinned 
provisions,  frozen  meats,  and  a  supply  of 
tea  and  liquor. 

For  horses,  the  traveUer  has  to  look  to 
the  State  authorities.  He  must  first  ob- 
tain  a  podoroxhnaya — an  official  document 
which  enables  the  holder  to  demand  from 
every  station-master  along  the  specified 
route,  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
horses  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  pqrment^  and  the 
services  of  a  driver.  This  permit  also  en- 
titles the  holder  to  a  free  lodging  at  every 
station^  along  the  route,  and,  if  he  wishes 
it,  tiie  use  of  a  Government  sledge,  or 
carriage,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
podorozhnayas,  which  may  be  called  first, 
second,  and  third-class,  in  the  order  of 
precedence.  The  holder  of  an  ordinaiy 
permit  must  give  way  to  the  holder  of  an 
express  or  of  an  official  permit ;  and  if  the 
supply  of  horses  at  a  post-station  is  limited, 
he  may  have  to  submit  to  many  uncom- 
fortable and  irritating  delays.  A  little 
finesse,  such  as  the  experienced  traveller 
soon  discovers  how  to  exercise,  can  do 
much  to  obviate  these  difficulties.  The 
ti^-dass,  or  private  podorozhnaya,  costs 
hiJf  a  kopek  per  horse  per  verst  A 
kopek  is  about  a  farthing,  and  a  verst  is 
two-thirds  of  a  mile ;  so  the  charge  for  two 
horses  is  thus  about  a  shilling  for  every 
thirty-two  miles.  One  permit  will  cany  a 
sledge  with  two  or  three,  or  even  more  pas- 
sengers, so  the  cost  per  head  is  trifling,  so 
far  as  the  mere  locomotion  is  concerned. 

The  start  was  made  from  Yladivobtock, 
the  great  naval  station  which  Bussia  has 
constructed  on  the  Pacific,  at  the  eastern 
limit  of  her  vast  domain.  It  is  a  town  of 
cosmopolitfin  population,  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  littie  range  of  hills,  and  on  the 
marfln  of  a  magnificent  harbour,  which 
could  afford  anchorage  for  an  entire  fleet. 
It  is  fall  of  Bussian  officials ;  but  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  nearly  all  in  Oeiman  hands. 
It  is  not  in  Yladivostock  alone,  how- 
ever, that  the  Germans  are  extending  their 
business  and  setting  up  their  households. 
After  leaving  this  place,  Mr.  Gowing  tells 
us,  they  did  not  come  across  a  single  Englidi 
house  of  business  until  they  arrived  at  the  i 


end  of  the  dodge  journey  in  Asia.  In  fhe< 
great  towns  of  the  Amur,  they  sane  fre- 
quently upon  the  stores  and  branch  estab- 
lishments of  an  enterprismg  Amerieaii 
merchant,'  who  has  his  head-quarten  at 
the  port  of  Nikolaevi^  But  in  all  Oe 
large  towns  of  Eastern  Siberia,  Genum 
names  are  to  be  seen  over  the  principal 
shops.  Sometimes  these  names  areBos- 
sianised,  but  the  Teutonic  origin  cannot  be 
hidden.  Thus,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Siberia,  the  Germans,  cod- 
fortably  settied  with  their  wives  and 
families,  are  quietly  monopolising  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  to  the  disgust  of  Hkte  "Rwatm 
reridents,  whose  energy  and  mercantile 
ability  are  not  equal  to  that  of  thdr  eom- 
petitora  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  importation  of  Orerom 
manufactures  and  produce  into  Siberia  bj 
way  of  the  Amur.  Many  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  and  other  officials  are  aho 
Germans  and  Danes. 

For,  of  course,  the  reader  must  not  inn 
away  with  the  idea  that  Siberia  is  an 
immense  desert  of  ice  and  snow,  peopled 
only  by  shivering  hordes  of  convicts  and 
by  padoei  of  ravening  wolvea  There  aie 
long  tracts  of  uninhabited  countiy,  bot 
there  are  innumerable  busy  towns  and 
villages,  and  many  considerable  dtiea 

Blagovestchensk,  for  instance,  is  a  town 
ahnost  on  the  borders  of  Manchuria,  and 
reached  after  many  days'  sledgmg  from 
YladivostocL  It  has  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  daily  market  the 
travellers  saw  game,  meat^  fish,  milk,  and 
provisions  of  aU  kinds  offered  for  sale  in 
great  profusion.  The  fish  had  probably 
been  dead  for  several  weeks,  but  wen 
frozen  quite  stiff  and  stacked  in  threes  and 
fours- like  rifles  on  the  drill-ground. 

Blagovestchensk,  the  "City  of  Olad 
Tidings,"  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur, 
and  is  growing  rapidly  in  impitttanee. 
It  has  fine,  broad  streets,  along  wUch 
sledges  ply  for  hire,  and  presumably  wr- 
riages  in  summer.  The  houses  are  of 
wood,  but  well-built  and  decorated.  There 
are  three  churches  of  considerable  areU- 
tectural  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  very  oom- 
fortable  hotel  H^re,  also,  is  quite  an 
European  community — English-speakiDgi 
although  not  an  Englishman  among  tbeoL 
There  is  a  boulevard,  a  public  gairden,  a 
brewery,  and,  in  faci  all  the  hucories  of 
civilisation.  From  the  market-plM 
tiuronged  with  Manchurians  and  i^' 
looking  Asiatics,  the  travellen  psssed 
with  a  hospitable  Dane  into  the  interior 
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of  what  seemed  a  tastefdl  and  oomfoitable 
Loodon  villa  The  Eoropeans  living  here 
are  enthoBiastic  in  praise  of  their  place  of 
retid^iee,  and  have  no  wish  to  leave  itw 
People  who  have  been  aeousfeomed  to 
think  of  ffiberia  as  a  land  of  horror  and 
hanger,  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  are  eoltored  Geman  and 
Dainsh  men  and  women  who  prefer  it  to 
their  own  eonntries. 

Tet  tiie  eold  in  Deoember  was  intense ; 
in  the  early  morning  the  thermometer 
registering  twenty-seven  R^aamnr,  or 
twentjT'^ght  below  zero,  Fahrenheit  Bat 
while  cold,  the  clear  air  was  wonderf ally 
bracing. 

Going  westward  from  Blagovestohensk, 
the  next  important  <My  reached  ia  Ner- 
diinsk,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Province,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Russian  towns  in  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is 
not  so  progressive  as  some  of  the  more 
modem  towns,  bat  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  great  Siberian 
millionaire  and  philanthropist^  Monsieur 
Bootin.  This  gentleman  has  so  many 
gold  mines,  that  it  is  popularly  believed 
that  he  presses  nuggets  as  parting-gifts 
upon  all  his  visitors.  Here,  in  Nerchinsk, 
away  in  ''  the  wilds  "  of  Asia,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  think,  he  has  a  mi^gnificent 
palace — a  bewildering  combination  of 
battlemented  walls,  Grothic  windows, 
Renaissance  gateways,  Byzantine  facades, 
and  Arab  towers,  all  in  white  stone.  This 
enormous  pile  towers  over  the  town.  In 
the  interior  there  is  a  sumptuous  dwelling- 
house,  magnificent  salons,  a  theatre,  a 
printing-office,  shops,  offices,  warehouses, 
and  a  vast  library  and  museum.  There  is 
also  a  beautiful  garden  adorned  with 
statuary  and  fountuns,  artificial  grottoes, 
oonservatories,  etc,  on  the  most  resplen- 
dent scale. 

But  the  real  Paris  of  Siberia  is  still  more 
to  the  westward — ^Irkutsk.  The  approach 
by  long  miles  of  log-house  streets  does  not 
look  very  Parisian,  it  U  true;  but  these 
lead  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  the 
houses  are  imposiDg,  and  the  evidences  of 
wealth  abundant. 

"Suddenly,"  says  Mr.  Gowing,  "we 
turned  a  comer,  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  ad  a  scene  of  civilisation  such  as 
we  had  not  witnessed  since  setting  foot  on 
Russian  soil.  Lofty,  well-built  houses  of 
Imok  and  stone  slorted  the  broad  road; 
and  behind  the  plate-glass  windows  of  line 
shops  were  exposed  goods  of  every  kind, 
almost  as  rich  and  as  diversified  as  one 


may  see  in  any  great  city  of  western 
Europe.  Sledges  with  beautiful,  well* 
groomed  horses  and  glittering  harness 
were  galloping  along  the  road ;  and  ladies 
paopd  the  side-walbsi  dressed  in  furs,  of 
designs  which  showed  the  Parisian  f ashicms 
are  not  negle<^ed  by  the  mantle-makers  of 
Irkutsk.  Soon  we  turned  a  corner,  and 
pulled  up  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Russian 
hotel.  It  was  a  large,  though  not  a  very 
comfortable  or  well-provided  hostelry;  but 
its  accommodation  was  palatial  compared 
with  that  to  which  we  had  been  for  weeks 
accustomed ;  and  though  we  subsequently 
discovered  that  Irkutsk  boasts  in  the 
'Moscow 'an  hotel  which  would  do  little 
discredit  to  Paris  cat  London,  we  did  not 
toouble  to  shift  our  quarters.'' 

Irkutsk  now  presents  few  traces  of  the 
great  fire  which  laid  it  low  ten  years  ago, 
and  which  rendered  homeless — lortunatdy 
in  the  summer  time— twenty  thousand  out 
of  its  then  thirty-four  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  the  river  Angara,  on  which  it  stands, 
the  Aty  presents  a  striking  a^^earanoe, 
with  its  countless  spires  and  pointed 
domes.  Although  the  mean  temperature 
is  below  freezing-point,  there  are  technical 
and  military  schools  and  colleges,  a  theatre, 
a  museum,  an  institute  for  the  daughters 
of  noblemen,  a  School  of  Arts,  and  an 
active  G^graphical  Society.  It  is  the 
centre  of  intellectual  and  social  life  in  the 
eentre  of  Asiatic  Rassia ;  but  two-thirds  of 
its  inhabitants  are  exiled  Poles  or  theb 
descendants. 

And  now  for  something  of  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  of  Siberian  travel ;  for, it  is  not 
all  through  luxurious  cities  and  amid  the 
comfortable  houses  of  hospitable  Euro- 
peans. 

At  first  it  seems  delightf  al  in  the  bright 
sanshina  **  The  exhilarating  sensation  of 
gliding  over  a  smooth  snow  road,  with 
three  fresh,  high-spirited  horces  galloping 
before  us,  raised  our  spirits  to  the  verge  <» 
exultation,  and  a  sledge  journey  through 
Asia  appeared  to  us  the  most  delightfal  of 
holiday  excursions." 

The  first  trouble  is  the  "bells"— those 
awfal  bells,  which  maddened  Matthias  and 
fascinated  Poe.  Bat  the  sledge  bells  of 
Siberia  are  by  no  means  tinkling  and 
silvery.  They  are  as  big  as  an  onlinary 
dinner  bdl;  they  vary  in  number  from 
one  to  six,  and  they  are  not  tuned  in 
harmony.  To  their  ceaseless  clangour, 
the  traveller  by  sledge  across  Siberia  must 
early  accustom  himself,  for  he  will  have 
three  months  of  it,  by  day  and  night,  in- 
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iemipted  only  as  a  town  is  naehed. 
Before .  entering  any  important  place,  the 
driver  always  silencM  the  clappers. 

Then  there  are  the  post-8tation8--or 
free  hotels,  whose  aooommodation  the 
traveller  most  share,  for  he  has  no  choice, 
and  where  the  samovar  is  often  the  only 
comfort     - 

Indeed,  without  the  samovar,  we  are 
told,  winter  travelling  in  Siberia  would  be 
impossible ;  so  that  a  word  of  description 
is  called  for.  The  Bossians  have  the 
reputation  of  drinking  the  finest  tea  out  of 
China;  and  Mr.  Gowing,  a  China  resident, 
declares  that  this  reputation  is  thoroughly 
deserved.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  im- 
portation overland,  instead  of  by  sea,  and 
how  far  to  the  selection  by  their  mer- 
chants of  the  best  teas  grown  in  China,  is 
not  made  dear ;  but  what  is  undeniable  is 
that  the  popularity  of  tea  drinking  in 
Bnssia  and  Siberia  is  attributable  to  the 
samovar. 

This  is  a  large  urn,  with  a  receptacle  for  a 
charcoal  fire  beneath  and  a  diimney  running 
right  through  the  centre.  The  tea-pot  is 
always  small,  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  party  may  be.  It  is  the  brew  which 
is  proportioned  to  those  who  are  to  par* 
take.  This  is  made  so  strong  that  a  table- 
spoonful  is  enough  for  half  a  pint  of  tea 
when  poured  into  a  tumbler  and  diluted 
with  boiling  water  from  the  samovar.  The 
tea  is  always  drunk  out  of  tumblers,  gene- 
rally without  milk,  and  usually  with  a 
flavourbg  of  lemon.  Whatever  betide, 
one  can  always  obtain,  in  Siberia  and 
Bussia,  for  a  mere  trifling  payment,  a 
boiling  samovar,  a  tea-pot,  and  glasses. 
And  no  one,  who  has  not  travelled  by 
sledge  in  Bussia,  can  properly  appreciate 
the  wonderful  sustaining  power  of  good 
hot  tea.  Sometimes  it  is  the  only  Sing 
obtainable  at  the  post-houscMr. 

These  last  are,  one  should  suppose,  the 
chief  bugbear  of  travellers  in  Siberia. 

The  first  stage  out  from  Vladivoetock 
gave  our  friends  too  favourable  an  impres- 
sion of  the  change  -  houses  with  which 
they  were  to  become  acquainted.  This 
one  is  a  wooden  building,  of  substantial 
sise,  with  a  large  railed  enclosure  adjoining 
for  horses.  The  interior  consisted  of  a 
principal  guest-room,  with  two  smaller 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  was  a  camp  bed- 
stead.^ 

Tliis  was  luxury  never  seen  again  in  any 
post-station  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sledge-journey  across  Ana.  Most  of  the 
guest-rooms  are  provided  with  one  or  more 


fiat,  wooden  benches,  unadorned  by  eaduoa 
or  rug^  whidi  by  no  stretch  of  ims^nstum 
can  be  called  bedsteads. 

The  postHstations  along  the  Ussori  wsn 
the  most  primitive.  *<In  some  eases,  the 
travellers'  room  was  divided  off  from  the 
deeping  and  dwelling  apaztment  of  the 
station-master  and  hu  family  merdy  by  a 
loose,  hanging  cnrtaui,  from  behind  which 
crowds  of  little  bojs  and  girls  would  peer 
at  us  as  we  drank  our  tea — for  nearly 
every  station-master  appeared  to  be  blessed 
with  a  large  family;  and,  as  a  rule,  boys 
and  girls,  mother  and  father,  appeared  to 
occupy  a  single  room,  a  second  apartment 
being  devoted  to  the  use  of  all  the  drivers 
and  their  families.  For  the  life  of  an 
Eastern  Siberian  Jemshiki  or  station- 
master,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
fair  type  of  the  life  of  the  lower  class- 
that  is,  the  great  bulk— of  Siberians,  ap- 
pears to  allow  of  no  room  for  comfort,  and 
but  little  for  decency.  Pasdng  at  night 
through  the  family  quarters  to  the  guest- 
room, as  we  frequently  had  to  do,  we  often 
found  the  whole  bed-less  floor  covered  witii 
the  slumbering  forms  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  latter  very  scantily  doth^, 
as,  despite  the  cold  without,  the  huge  stoVe 
raises  th^  temperature  to  the  verge  of 
suffocation.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  houses,  too,  defy  description.  In 
winter  the  severe  frost  is,  of  course,  an 
excellent  temporary  purifier;  but  the  fact 
that  infectious  diseases  frequently  preyail 
in  the  summer  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand." 

A  few  years  ago  a  Siberian  pcwt-honse 
was  a  bye-word  in  Bussia  for  dirt,  difl- 
comfort,  and  paradtes  of  all  descriptiona 
But  great  improvements  have  been  effected 
of  late  years,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the 
postal,  telegraph,  and  post-horse  services 
under  one  department,  is  expected  to  be 
still  more  benefidd  to  travellers.  In  some 
of  the  newly-erected  stations,  gnest-roomi 
are  quite  spadous,  with  even  some  attempt 
at' decoration. 

On  the  Ussuri  route,  however,  the 
stations  are  stiU  so  bad  that  Mr.  Oowmg 
and  his  companion  preferred  severd  times 
to  pass  the  night  in  their  sledge  rather 
than  in  the  discomfort  and  rank  atmo* 
sphere  of  the  houses.  Further  oi^  ^  ^ 
region  known  to  Bussf  an  travellers  as  that 
of  die  "  Seven  Oardind  Sms,"  because  of 
the  atrodous  badness  of  seven  suocessivs 
post-stations.  Here  the  discomforts  are 
proverbid,  and  the  imposdbility  of  ^^ 
taining  even  the  bare  necessaiisB d  iu«^ , 
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the  ftatioBs  U  an  old  grievance.  Bat  we 
9xe  agreeably  Borprised  to  learn  that  "  The 
Seven  Cardinal  Sins  searoely  deserve  to- 
day theur  evil  lepntation.  Some  of  them 
havia  sorely  been  rebuilt,  for  we  ionnd 
them  among  the  roomiest  and  most  com- 
fortable stations  we  had  yet  encoontered. 
Food  was  certainly  very  difficnlt  to  procure; 
bat  as  in  winter  one  carries  lus  provisions 
with  him,  this  would  have  mattered  little, 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  were  anxious  to 
maJke  all  possible  speed,  and  viands 
solidified  by  ninety  degrees  of  frost  take 
time  when  fires  are  low  to  bring  into  an 
edible  condition.  The  horses,  too,  were 
small  and  feeble.  It  was  nearing  midday 
when  the  '  Second  Sin '  was  reached,  and 
we  were  hungry;  but  even  black  bread 
was  denied  us,  and  milk  was  here  an  un- 
known luxury." 

As  to  the  cold,  extreme  as  it  is,  we  are 
assured  that  the  efiects  are  not  so  terrible 
in  themselves  as  might  be  supposed.  They 
are  terrible  enough  when  combined  with 
insufficiency  of  clothing  and  food,  and  with 
great  fatigue;  but  the  healthy  traveller, 
who  has  nothing  but  the  cold  to  contend 
witbi  and  who  is  well  supplied  with 
appliances  for  setting  it  at  defiance,  will 
suffer  nothing  worse  than  petty  incon- 
venienoes  and  discomforts.  Some  of  the 
reported  effects  of  the  cold  are  certainly 
startling  enough.  It  is  said  that  in 
Mongolia  the  temperature  in  winter  foils  so 
low  that  warm  water  poured  from  a  jag  will 
reach  the  ground  as  solid  lumps  of  ice ! 
Siberia  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  although 
rapid  effects  there  are  extraordinary. 

''Our  portmanteaus  and  bags,  though 
bimed  in  hay  and  covered  over  with  a 
thick  cotton  mattress,  could  not  keep  out 
the  cold  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  a 
mirror,  taken  from  the  innermost  recesses 
of  a  travelling-bag,  required  half-a-dozen 
washings  before  its  surface  would  cease  to 
be  dimmed  with  coatings  of  ice  formed  by 
the  vapour  in  the  warm  room  of  the  post- 
station.  Over  the  felt-covered  outer  doors 
of  the  houses  one  could  always  observe 
fantastically-shaped  masses  of  ice  and  hoar- 
frost, formed  by  the  vapour  produced  by 
the  warmth  within  whenever  the  door  is 
opened;  and  we  never  entered  a  house 
except  in  a  doud  of  steam." 

As  to  the  painful  association  of  Siberia 
with  the  sufferings  of  political  exiles  and 
other  convicti^  Mr.  Gowing  is  unable  to 
speak  from  his  own  actual  observations. 
His  direct  esqperience  on  the  subject  was 
confined  to  the  meeting  of  a  few  convcqrs 


of  exiles  on  the  road,  and  to  the  casnd 
inspection  of  the  outside  walls  of  several 
prisons.  But  he  carefuUjr  collected  the 
opinions  of  the  European  residents  and 
others  wifli  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
was,  that  the  stones  which  used  to  be 
related  in  England  of  the  sufferings  of  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Siberia  were  mtrdfy  at 
all  exaggerated,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  them. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
George  Kennan  has  given  a  much  more 
truthful  picture  of  prison  life  in  Siberia 
than  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell  was  able  to  do; 
for  Dr.  Lansdell  went  under  official 
cover,  and  the  prison  authorities,  advised 
in  advance  of  his  coming,  were  always 
"  dressed  up  "  to  receive  him. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  Mr. 
Gowing's  itinerary,  with  its  interesting 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents ;  we 
have  preferred  to  take  some  of  the  more 
outstanding  features  of  this  remarkable 
journey. 

To  sum  up.  After  leaving  Yladivostook, 
Mr.  Gowing  and  his  friend  travelled  &re 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  miles  by 
sledge,  and  eighty-four  miles  by  tarantas, 
or  springless  wheeled  carriage.  They  Imd 
sat  behind  one  thousand  one  hundred 
horses,  and  had  changed  cattle  at  three 
hondred  and  fifty-seven  posting-stations. 
Inchiding  short  stays  for  rest  in  several 
towns,  and  more  than  a  week  at  Tinmen, 
the  journey  occupied  just  twelve  weeks, 
of  which  time  fifty  nights  were  passed  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  sole  shelter  of  the 
hood  of  the  open-fronted  sledge. 

**  That  there  were  times,  during  the  later 
weeks,  when  we  heartily  wished  ourselves 
at  our  journey's  end,  is  frankly  admitted. 
But  there  is  a  pleasure  in  sledging  through 
these  vast  solitudes,  in  the  arrival  at 
strange  towns,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
incidents  of  the  journey,  of  which  one  does 
not  easily  tire;  and  if  one  has  a  fairly 
vigorous  constitution,  one  can  safely  dis- 
regard, and,  with  the  cold:defying  appli- 
ances to  be  had  in  abundance,  even  manage 
to  enjoy  the  rigours  of  the  dimate." 


KITTY'S  VICTIM. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

«♦  Kitty,  you  really  have  behaved  very 
badly!'' 
'•Yes,  Jack." 
"I  want  you  to  try  and  realise  how 
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nngey  all  hit  people  sre  aboat  ifr— how 
very  reaaosaUy  angry,  Kitty/ 

•'Yei,Jolui." 

''Andy  Burely,  yon  mnat  aee  for  your- 
idi   that  it  b  not— that  it  ia— that— 


''Yea,  John  JpIiuB." 

She  was  standing  direetly  £Ming  him  as 
he  sat  in  hia  libnoy-ehair,  tinned  a  little 
from  hia  writing-table;  and'  bdiind  her, 
seen  through  the  wide  oriel  window,  a 
rest  ezpanae  of  anow-covered  meadow  and 
woodland  made  a  eorionaly  atill,  oold 
baokgroond  for  the  warm  little  fignre,  ao 
fall  of  vitality  even  in  its  repose.  She 
had  uttered  her  three  replies  with  a 
aerions  meekness,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
would  have  implied  the  utmost  penitenoe^ 
and  every  intention  of  instantaneous  amend- 
ment Her  attitude^  too,  was  meekness 
Eionified,  as  she  stood  with  her  head 
ging  a  little,  her  eyelids  down,  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  also  down,  and  her 
clasped  handa  hanging  loosely  before  her. 
But  her  brother  £iew  her  better.  Had 
not  that  much -tried  man  felt  himself 
bound,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
past  five  years,  to  endeavour  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  most  feather- 
brained little  mortal  ever  left  to  the 
charge  of  a  sensible,  middle-aged  manf 
Did  he  not  know,  only  too  wul,  exactly 
bow  much — or  rather,  how  little — hope 
for  the  future  he  might  glean  from  that 
supematurally  dutiful  and  demure  de- 
meanour t 

There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  only 
by  a  deep  and  much-perplezed  sigh  from 
John  Faulkner,  which  was  promptly  and 
sympathetically  echoed  by  Kitty.  Then 
the  countenance  of  John  Julius,  on  which 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  preserve  a 
judicial  frown,  relaxed  into  the  smile 
which  was  his  normal  expression  when 
the  object  of  his  contemplation  waa  "the 
plague  of  hia  life." 

"Kitiy,  you  wicked  UtUe  thing!"  he 

•   "  Yes,  Jack,"  more  demurely  than  ever. 

"  Don't  stand  there  looking  as  innocent 
and  harmless  as  a  lamb.    Gome  here." 

'<  Gome  here,  Jack  i" 

"  Yes,  come  and  sit  here." 

"  Aren't  I  too  wicked,  John  Julius  ? " 

As  she  q>oke  the  words,  in  the  smallest 
voice  imaginable,  she  raised  her  eyes. 
They  were  dancing  and  gleambig  with 
Am  and  mischief;  and  as  they  met  the 
perplexed  ones  with  which  her  brother 
waa  regarding  her,  as  if  he  felt— as  indeed 


the  case— entirely  unable  to  c6pe  wHIi 
the  problem  she  preaented,  she  broke  into 
a  Uttle  low  laugh  of  exceeding  enjoyment^ 
and  with  one  quick  movement  pmbed 
heraalf  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  her  hands 
daaped  round  bis  neck,  and  her  cheek 
reatmg  on  lua  grey  head. 

"  Poor  old  boy,"  she  said,  with  a  ccmie 
accent  of  oonddence  in  her  misdiievoai 
voice.  "I  have  beoi  rather  bad  this  time, 
haven't  It" 

"Will  you  promise  me  not  to  do  it 
agam,Eitt" 

He  had  asked  her  this  question,  on  an 
average,  certainly  once  a  month  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years;  bat  \k 
hopefulness  was,  apparently,  not  to  be 
destroyed.  At  first^  she  had  gaily  given 
the  promise  aa  often  aa  he  asked  it;  bat 
repeated  experience  had  taught  her  that 
human  nature  is,  after  all,  but  weak,  and 
ahe  answered  now  with  more  cautioD.| 

"Don't  you  think.  Jack,  I'd  perhaps 
better  not  promise  i " 

"Whynott" 

"  WeU — you.  see — perhaps — don't  yen 
understand,  it  isn't  that  I  mean  to  fliit, 
it's  just  that  I  do  it,  and  then,  what's  Ihe 
good  of  promising  f  Suppose  I  say  1'^ 
tryY  Won't  that  do,  Jackt  Won't  itt 
Are  you  angry  with  me,  Jackt  Looh 
at  me." 

She  put  her  two  handa  under  his  ebb, 
as  she  spoke,  and  turned  his  face  up  until 
it  was  close  to  hers. 

"  I  will  be  good,"  she  went  on,  "I  will, 
truly.    Now  let's  talk  of  somethmg  elsft'' 

"  But,  Kitty '' 

Down  went  the  head,  down  went  the 
eyes,  down  went  the  comem  of  the  htagb- 
ing  mouth. 

"Yes,  Jack" 

«  No^  Kitty,  really ^" 

"Yes,  John,"  in  a  tone  of  serioiu  and 
intelligent  assent 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and  ha  g»ve 
up  the  atruggle,  aa  usuid. 

There  were  fifteen  years  between  fttt 
brother  and  sister;  but  there  was  teiy 
little  of  the  paternal  element  abont  hu 
relationa  with  her.  Kitty'a  mother  w 
died  when  ahe  waa  bom,  and  for  twdi^ 
yeara  her  father  and  her  big  brother  had 
been  her  devoted  slaves  and  pkyfello^^j 
Jack  had  been  victimised  and  tyramoMd 
over,  aaif  his  small  aister  had  beeniafitf 
twenties,  instead  of  not  yet  in  her  teeai. 
Then  the  father  died;  and  the  htcm 
and  sister  lived  on  toother  alone,  i&  ^ 
lai^  old.&shioned  country  hw^a^ 
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a  bappjy  unoouventioiial  life,  very  popular 
in  the  nd^bboarhood,  and  always  daUgbt- 
ing  in  filling  their  boose  with  friends. 

BvAi  before  very  long,  John  FanUmer 
beeapie  conseione  of  a  diffieoltyi  a  per- 
pleadty,  for  which,  in  his  innocence,  he 
had  been  so  entirely  nnprepared,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  he  thoroughly 
realised  whence  it  arose.  Kitty  was 
grewmg  up«  He  had,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  she  would;  though  perhaps 
she  had  accomplished  the  process  some- 
wliat  n^idly^  But  all  gurls  grew  up, 
sooner  or  later;  and,  on  the  whole,  grown 
f»p  girls  were  nicer  than  not  grown  up 
girls— -though  Kitty  had  been  sweet  in 
eveiy  stage  of  her  existence.  Kitty  was 
extremely  pretty.  That  also  was  quite  as 
it  should  be«-he  liked  pretty  girls.  But 
— ^Kitty  was  an  outrageous  little  flirt. 

Now,  John  Faulkner,  though  a  sensible 
man  enoiq;h,  had  neyer  had  any  objection 
to  a  little  flirtation  on  his  own  account; 
in  fsct^  he  had  rather  liked  it  But  that 
was  a  very  difierent  matter.  To  pick  up 
the  glove  thrown  down  by  a  pretty  flirt, 
is  one  thing.  To  be  responsible  for  that 
same  pretty  flirty  to  be  made  to  feel 
abjectly  apologetic  to  her  victim,  to  be 
incessantly  tormented  by  anxiety  as  to 
what  her  next  proceeding  may  be,  is  quite 
another.  John  Faulkner,  when  this  new 
^hase  of  EStty's  developement  finally 
iawned  upon  lum,  when  brotherly  bUnd- 
ness  could  no  longer  deceive  him,  decided 
witfi  commendable  promptitude  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  his  authority—- 
tiie  authority  at  once  of  elder  brother  and 
guardian— must  be  exerted  once  and  for 
alL  Kitty  must  not^  Kitty  should  not 
flirt 

The  shock  he  experienced,  the  frightful 
state  of  confusion  into  which  he  was 
thrown,  by  the  result  of  his  announcement 
of  this  decision,  is  not  to  be  described. 
His  mandate  was  entirely  ineffectual 
Kitty  continued  to  flhrt  The  authority 
which  he  had  flattered  himseli  was  only 
in  abeyance,  turned  out  to  be  a  pleasing 
fiction.  Kitty  continued  to  flirt;  or, 
rather,  as  she  felt  her  powers  develope, 
Sjtty  flirted  harder  than  ever. 

From  that  time  forth,  John  Faulkner's 
cheery,  eBBf-goiag  life  became,  as  he  fre- 
quenUy  assimd  his  torment^  with  the 
deepest  pathos,  hardly  worth  living.  He 
existed  in  a  continuu  state  of  uneasy  ex- 
pectation €i  disaster^  He  regarded  his 
fdlow  men— such  of  his  fellow  men,  at 
least,  S8  came  in  contact  with  Kitty— with 
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feelings  of  mingled  pity  and  self-reproach. 
He  did  his  best  for  them ;  he  tried  alter- 
nately argument,  entreaty,  and  command. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  Kitty  simply  declined 
to  take  the  question  seriously.  The  more 
perplexed  and  harassed  he  became,  the 
more  she  seemed  to  enjoy  herself. 

This  morning's  interview  had  been  a 
repetition  of  many  that  had  preceded  it 
He  had  called  her  into  the  library — ^there 
was  a  certain  solemnity  about  the  library 
which  he  vaguely  hoped  might  be  a  help 
to  him — ^in  uieer  desperation,  feeling  that 
something  reaUy  must  be  done.  Her  last 
escapade  had  drawn  upon  him  a  stately 
remonstrance  from  the  victim's  mother, 
fl^d  he  could  not,  no,  he  could  not  and 
would  not  stand  it  But  instead  of  the 
new  scene  which  he  had  rehearsed  so 
carefully  —  by  himself — they  had  only 
gone  through  one  of  the  old  scenes  over 
agam. 

He  resigned  himself,  as  usual,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  being  of  a  sanguine  dis- 
position, determined  to  hope  for  the  best 
Kitty  proceeded  to  change  the  subject 

''What  a  lot  of  letters.  Jack!"  she 
said,  with  every  appearance  of  the  keenest 
interest  He  fell  into  the  little  trap  at 
once. 

"  There's  one  from  Ijind8ay,"he  answered. 
''He's  coming  by  the  6.15.  It's  rath«r 
awkward,  for  rm  afraid  I  shall  hardly  be 
back  from  Blackford  by  the  time  he  arrives 
— ^I  must  go.  If  I  am  not  back,  will  you 
be  a  good,  serious  Kitty  and  receive  him 
nicely  for  me  9 " 

"  Aren't  you  afraid.  Jack  9 " 

She  was  very  busfly  engaged  in  folding 
her  pocket-handkerchief  into  patterns  — 
much  too  busOy  engi^ied  to  look  up  at 
him — and  her  serious  voice  was  shaking 
with  mischiel  He  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment^  and  then  burst  into  a  regular 
roar  of  laughter. 

'*If  you  only  knew  himl"  he  gasped,  at 
last  "Oh,  Kit^  if  you  only  knew  him. 
No,  my  dear,  you'll  hardly  believe  it,  but 
Fm  not  in  the  least  afraid,  not  in  the  very 
least" 

''Wh]r,  Jack,  what  is  he  liket"  said 
Kitty,  with  naiCve  astonishment. 

*'He  won't  interest  you,  my  dear.  I 
wish  I  thought  he  would.  He's  much  too 
— ^too  solid  and  sensible*  I'm  afraid  you'll 
find  him  a  little  dull.  Gome,  be  a  good 
girl,  and  pronase  me  to  be  nice  to  him,  for 
your  old  brother's  sake,  even  if  he  does 
bore  you  a  bit  He's  a  thorough  good  sort 
at  the  bottom." 
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.  "Whatuheatthatopf 

'<  WeU— well,  at  the  top  there's  no  deny- 
ing  that  he's  just  a  trifle  soleiiiiL  He's 
Seoteh,  yoa  know,  rery  Scotch  in  some 


le  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully  m  he 

rke.  He  was  really  anzions  that  she 
old  neither  langh  at  nor  be  bored  by 
the  man  he  so  much  liked  and  respected ; 
and  he  ooold  not  help  feeling  tiiat  either 
or  both  these  contingencies  might  possib^ 
come  to  pass.  But  one  of  wose  sweet 
impolses  which  made  her  so  irresistibly 
charmingi  which  made  it  so  utterly  im- 
possible to  do  anything  but  condone  all 
her  little  faolto  and  foilinga,  seized  npon 
Kitty  at  this  moment  She  put  her  arms 
round  him  again,  and  laid  her  cheek  on 
his  shoulder,  with  a  quick  little  gesture 
that  was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  lonng. 

«<Dear  old  boy,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
seriousness — ^real  this  time — ^in  her  .voice 
and  manner,  **  I  know  just  what  you  want, 
and  I'll  be  the  best  girl  you  ever  saw.  I 
do  plague  you  sometimes^  I'm  afraid ;  and 
you're  a  dear !  Pll  be  a  pcorEset  angel  to 
your  model  friend  to  make  it  up.  There  1 
you  never  saw  anything  so  good  as  I'll  be." 

Five  o'clock  that  same  evening  found 
Kitty  sitting  in  state,  prepared  to  fulfil 
her  promise  to  the  very  letter,  and  looking 
as  if  the  active  verb,  "to  flirt,"  was  un- 
known in  her  vocabulary.  She  had  ordered 
tea  in  the  big  drawing-room — ^an  apartment 
which  always  had  a  distinctly  solemnising 
efiect  upon  her — and  she  had,  after  much 
consideration,  arrayed  herself  in  a  brown- 
velvet  gown,  which  she  had  finally  decided 
upon  as  <<  quite  grandmotherly,  and  just 
the  thing." 

She  was  sitting,  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  in  a  high -backed  chair,  with  her 
small  fset  sedately  crossed  on  the  fender, 
when  the  door -bell  rang,  and  she  rose, 
quickly,  meaning  to  go  and  meet  her  guest. 
out  she  stopped  in  much-amused  mock 
perplexity.  Would  that  be  dignified) 
Perhaps  she  ought  to  receive  him  in  state 
in  the  drawing-room  1  Which  would  be 
moat  proper.  Finally  she  decided,  with  a 
little  laugh,  that  hospitality  must  always 
be  proper;  and  she  flew  out  of  the  room 
to  make  up  for  her  delay. 

She  was  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  to  see 
where  she  was  goine,  in  the  rather  dimly- 
lighted  passage,  and  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  presence,  she  had  cast  herself  into 
the  very  arms  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
coming  towards  her,  accompanied  by  a 
servant 


<(  I  beg  your  pardon  1 "  she  gvq?ed,  ai 
she  recovered  her  footing. 

'<It  was  my  fault  entirdy,"  he  aud, 
removing  the  arm  in  which  he  hi^l  for 
the  moment  been  compelled  to  embrace 
her.  Then  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
situation  seemed  to  atrike  them,  and  s& 
irrepressible  laugh  broke  from  tliem 
simultaneously.. 

"My  brother  is  out,"  said  Kitty,  re- 
covering herself  with  an  efiott  "  He  tdd 
me " 

She  was  looking  up  into  the  man's  face 
as  she  spoke,  and  suddenly  she  stopped 
short  Surely  there  must  be  some  mii^e. 
Hue  could  not  be  the  serious  friend  for 
whom  she  had  prepared  so  majeatic  a 
recepti<m.  (The  majestic  reception,  by- 
the-by,  had  certainly  been  somewhat  of  a 
failure^)  This  was  a  boy,  positively  a 
jolly-looking  boy,  visry  little  dier  than 
herself  i4)parentiy.  What  did  it  mean! 
Whowasitf 

Her  perplexity  entirely  deprived  her  of 
speech.  He  stood  waiting,  evidently  sur- 
prised at  her  sudden  pause;  and  matteis 
had  apparentiy  come  to  a  dead-lock  when 
another  figure  came  down  the  paasage— a 
tall  man,  with  a  grave^  formd  maimei, 
who  bowed  to  her  ceremonionaly,  and 
said: 

^I  will  require  to  apologise  to  yoa,Ui8s 
Faulkner,  tcx  this  inopportune  arrivaL 
Had  any  otiier  train  been  availably  I 
should  most  certainly  not  have  dreamt  of 
arriving  at  a  time  inconvenient  to  my 
friend  John." 

EiUy  gasped.  This  must  be  Andrew 
Lindsay,  J  ohn's  serious  friend-^^thia  mast 
be  the  solenm  Scotdunan  for  whom  ahe 
had  been  prepared ;  and  a  fervent  thankfr 
giving  arose  in  her  heart  that  she  hsd  not 
precipitated  hersdf  into  his  arms.  Bat 
then — ^into  whose  arms  had  she  precipi- 
tated herself!  Who— who  in  the  world 
was  tiie  boy ! 

With  a  mighty  efi^ort  at  presence  of 
mind,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  elder 
man  with  a  smile  —  a  smile  which  her 
embarrassment  rendered  even  softer  and 
prettier  than  usual. 

'<It  is  not  inconvenient,"  she  said,  a 
little  shyly,  catching  from  him  a  certain 
ceremony  which  aat  most  delightfully  ^ 
her  littie  figure  and  fresh  young  manner. 
*«It  is  not  inconvenient.  I  p  a1|^7* 
glad  to  welcome  my  brother's  frienda'' 

«But  I  like  to  know  tiieir  namei,"iha 
might  have  added,  as  she  stole  a  hm 
gl^oe  at  tha   boy.      However,  neitiwr 
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man  seemed  to  think  his  presence  needed 
aecoantiog  for;  and  Kitty,  with  an  un- 
defined feeling  that  things  might  be  dearer 
in  a  brighter  light,  led  the  way  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  proceeded  to  provide 
her  visitors  with  tea  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  perplexity,  which,  nevertheless, 
did  not  prevent  her  taking  them  in  in  a 
few  qoicl^  shy  glances. 

The  yoonger  man,  she  decided  at  once, 
was  '*  joUy,  bat  rather  ugly."  He  looked 
very  little  over  twenty,  and  nature  had 
adorned  him  with  sandy  hair,  irregular, 
freckled,  good  -  tempered  featmns,  and 
merryy  blue  eyes.  He  had  a  cheery  laugh, 
too,  which  broke  out  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation; and  there  was  something  alto- 
gether brisk  and  alert  about  him  which 
wae  doubtless  emphasised  by  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  other  man. 

Andrew  Lindsay  was  indeed 
she  said  to  herself,  ruefully.  Never 
she  heard  any  one  use  such  long  words ; 
never  had  she  heard  any  one  speak  so  very, 
very  slowly  and  deliberately.  The  temp- 
tation to  break  in  and  finish  his  sentences 
for  him  was  almost  irresntible.  But  why 
had  Jack  never  told  her  how  very  hand- 
some his  model  friend  was,  she  tiiought, 
as  she  looked  up  at  him  when  she  gave  him 
his  cup.  What  a  good  face  it  was,  and 
what  beautiful,  kind  eyea  It  really  was  a 
pity  that  he  should  be  so  dreadful. 

Between  the  difficulty  she  experienced 
in  making  conversation  with  the  man  she 
did  know,  and  her  state  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  she  did 
not  know,  she  found  that  tearparty  of  three 
tlie  most  embarrassing  function  at  which 
she  had  ever  been  forced  to  assist  She 
would  have  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
follow  Andrew  Lindsay  to  the  end  of  his 
sentences,  even  with  a  free  mind.  How 
could  she  be  expected  to  do  so  when  she 
kept  discovering  herself  in  the  middle  of 
his  speeches  on  the  verge'  of  asking  tiiat 
boy— -who  looked  as  if  he  could  be  so  amus- 
ing— ^who  he  was  and  what  he  had  come 
fort 

At  last,  to  her  unutterable  relief,  she 
heard  her  brother's  voice  in  the  hall,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  in  the  room. 

"  Pm  so  awfuUy  sorty,  Lindsay '*  he 

began. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  younger 
man  and  stopped  short  Andrew  LindMy 
seemed  to  think  he  was  waiting  for  an 
introduction. 

''I  have  the  very  greatest  pleasure,  my 
dear  Jolm,"  he  began,  solemnly,  in  thi^ 


soft,  slow,  Scotch  tongue  of  his,  which 
seemed  to  Kitty  to  harmonise  so  exactly 
with  his  ceremonious  phrases  and  general 
gravity  of  demeanour,  *'  I  have  the  very 
greatest  pleasure  in  making  known  to  you 
my  brother  Norman.  It  is  moat  truly 
kind  of  you  to  have  extended  your  invi- 
tation to  him." 

Then,  in  an  instant,  John  Faulkner  took 
in  the  whole  terrible  situation.  He  had 
understood  vaguely,  ever  since  he  had  first 
known  him,  that  Andrew.  Lindsay  had  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  a  sailor.  He 
had  known,  too,  that  they  had  no  other 
near  relations,  and  that,  when  the  sailor 
was  on  shore,  hia  home  was  with  his 
brother. 

Through  soma  extraordinary  misunder- 
standing— he  afterwards  found  that  a  lost 
letter  was  at  tiie  bottom  of  it — Andrew 
Lindsay  had  understood  his  invitation  to 
include  his  brother  alsa  It  had  been  an 
open  invitation  for  a  long  visit;  conse- 
quently for  an  indefinite  period,  that  boy, 
with  his  twinkling,  blue  eyes  and  his 
meiry  smile  would  be  livmg  in  the  same 
house  with  Kitty— -with  Kitty,  whom,  if  he 
had  dreamt  of  the  visitor  impending,  he 
would  have  despatched  to  the  other  end  of 
England. 

He  cast  one  pathetic  glance  at  her  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Norman  lindsay,  and 
welcomed  him  with  an  ciffusion  born  of 
absolute  despur. 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  her  very 
wickedest  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
understood  his  face  perfectly,  and  all  her 
resolutions  of  the  morning  were  scattered 
to  tile  winds.  Poor  old  Jack,  it  was  too 
tempting! 


AN  OLD-WOKLD  CONTINENTAL 
CITY. 

English  and  American  visitors  to  Con- 
stance are  few  and  far  between,  in  com- 
parison with  the  numerous  tourists  of  these 
nationalities  who  throng  every  part  of  the 
adjoining  Swiss  territory*  And  the 
foreigners  who  are  seen  in  Constance,  as  a 
rule,  seem  merely  going  through  the  place 
cm  their  way,  it  may  be,  to  the  increasingly 
fashionable  Tytolt  or  some  sbnilarly- 
favoured  holiday-resoxt  For  Constance  is 
not  one  oi  the  most  enlivening  spots  on 
our  planet  Indeed,  the  time  spent  there 
would  lumg  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the 
tourist  who  had  not,  at  least,  a^  slight  pre- 
dilection for  antiquarian  jresearch;    but, 
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to  even  the  Biiperficial  student  of  the  past^ 
the  hiatoric  little  town  poMesMs  a  ehann 
that  ia  all  ita  own. 

Hiatorianfli  like  prof eaaon  of  the  holding 
art|  aometimea  differ;  and  they  hayo  arriyed 
at  yarjing  condniiona  respecting  the  age 
in  which  Oonstance  waa  founded.  An 
ancient  ohronider  has  thus  recorded  his 
solution  of  the  difficulty :  "  The  first  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Oonstance  waa  the  work 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Noah,  not  long 
Bttex  the  deluge."  We,  who  are  sceptical 
with  regard  to  this  extremely  primeyd 
foundation,  may  yet  think  it  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  where  Oonstance 
now  stands  a  camp  was  constructed  by  the 
Romans  early  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  when  it  is  belieyed  that  they  fortified 
Bregenz  to  keep  in  subjection  the  barbaric 
inhabitanta  of  the  lake  district 

Two  chronidesi  howeyer^  agree  in  saying 
that  Oonatanoe  is  so  designated  after  its 
founder,  Oonstantius  Ohlorus,  who  reigned 
A.D.  304-306.  But  this  statement  is  want- 
ing in  yerification;  and,  etymologists 
bcwg  aa  diyided  in  their  opiniona  as  are 
the  mstorians,  it  is  thought  not  improbaUe 
that  Oonstance  recmyed  its  name  from 
some  forgotten  Soman  man  or  woman; 
or,  again,  that  the  Oeltic  words,  *<co"-— 
meanhig  water,  and  "atanz** — meaning 
town,  offer  the  most  feasible  explanation 
of  the  perplexing  problem. 

Anyway,  we  know  that^  founded  in 
some  remote  time,  this  dty  can  boast  of 
an  ancient  lineage,  and  of  haying  oc- 
cupied a  not  unimportant  position  in 
Suro]Man  liistorjr.  The  pictures  to  be 
seen  in  its  public  buildings  would  alone 
cause  the  unread  trayeller  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  facts.  To  the  scholar, 
written  accounts  testify  that  Oonstance 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  municipidly  noted  two 
centuries  later;  and  has  been  honoured  by 
the  yisits  of  many  imperial  cdebrities, 
commencing  with  the  great  Emperor 
Oharlemagne,  and  ending  with  William  the 
First  of  (^rmany. 

Reference  seems  almost  needless  to  the 
far-famed  Oouncil  of  Oonstance,  designed 
to  reform  abuses  in  the  Romish  Ohurch, 
and  to  determine  the  rights  of  anathema- 
tising ohumants  to  the  Papacy.  As  is  well 
known,  it  was  this  conyentbn  which  en- 
deayoured  to  rectify  the  eidls  in  its  church 
by  branding  as  arch-heretics,  And  con- 
demniiig  to  the  flames,  the  disinterested 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Ptegue.    The  Oouncil,  certainly,  did  con* 


triye  to  depose  a  man  of  infamous  character 
from  the  Papal  throne,  and  elected  anothu 
Pope  in  his  place ;  but  we  cannot  conaider 
that  it  was  successful  in  uniting  Chrutm- 
dom  under  one  supreme  pontiff,  when  we 
read  that,  some  ten  yearn  afterwarda,  the 
saintly  Joan  of  Are  was  asked  by  the 
reigning  Doke  of  Milaa  to  decide  for  him 
which  of  the  riyal  Popes  was  the  trae  one; 
a  request  which  Joan  modestly  refused  to 
grant 

The  shores  of  Lake  Oonstance  hsTe 
not  escaped  the  deyastating  honon  of 
numerous  wars.  The  most  notably  event 
during  one  of  these  terrible  times  was  the 
yalorous  opposition  of  the  Oonstance  eiti- 
zens,  in  1548,  to  the  attempted  reintro- 
dudion  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  tdigm 
into  their  midst  Five  hundred  weaposed, 
trained,  Spanish  soldiers  were  then  eon- 
fronted  and  totally  defeated  by  a  phalanx 
of  fifty  butcher  lads,  on  the  Rhine  Bridga 
One  of  these  humble  heroes^  whose  name 
was  unknown,  or  is  no  longw  remem- 
bered, after  ahying  many  a  Spaniard, 
was  in  imminent  peril  of  meeting  with  a 
like  fate  at  the  hands  of  two  of  the  enemy; 
but^  grappline  with  them  in  a  deadly  enr 
braces  he  hurled  them,  with  himself,  into 
the  rushing  Rhine  riyer  beneath,  thiu 
perishing.  No  wonder  that  Oonstance  is 
proud  of  this  gallant  fight^  and  has  pablidy 
commemorated  it  thrae  times :  once  by  a 
fresco  on  the  &9ade  of  the  Ohancellery,  and 
again  in  the  two  series  of  historieal  paint- 
ings which  decorate  the  Town  Ball  and 
the  cloisters  of  the  Insel  Hotel. 

It  is  true  that^  shortly  after  this  intrepid 
exploit,  Roman  Oatbolicism  was  made  the 
State  religion  of  Oonstance.  It  is  both 
true  and  strange  tiiat  efghty-five  yean 
later — influenced  by  Aostoan  role  to 
&your  the  Romish  faith— the  inhahitanti 
of  Constance  fought,  in  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  against  the  Swedea  and  the  canseoi 
Protestantbm  aa  yaliantiy  as  their  toe- 
fathers  had  defended  the  reformed  relkion. 

The  scene  of  this  Rhine  Bridge  Vlg^ 
an  ancient  coyered  wooden  structnie^  wai 
destroyed  by  fire  so  recently  as  thii9 
years  ago;  and  the  riyer  is  now  spanned 
by  a  painfully  new-looUng,  iron  Isidge* 
Oonstance  in  other  ways  also  shows  dgoi 
of  haying  been  modernised,  and  probabb 
will  further  suffer  from  what  are  tennid 
''improyements;"  but  some^  apparent 
unaltered,  old  buildings  still  remsin  in  iti 
streets  to  charm  the  eye  with  their  quaint 
picturesqueness. 

In  the  yicinity  of  Oonstance  Hie  seeneiyi 
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being  devoid  of  heights,  seems  compara- 
tively monotonous  to  a  lover  of  the 
monntains,  and  ia  only  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  traveller  who  admires  fertile,  cnlti- 
vated,  mildly-charaeterised  landsci^e.  Bat 
the  active  pedestrian,  or  the  patron  of 
carriages,  boats,  or  trains,  will  find  that 
the  environs  of  the  town  and  the  shores  of 
its  lake  afford  several  enjoyable  excursions 
to  places  of  historic  and  areboological 
interest  Indeed,  space  would  fail  to  refer 
merely  to  the  chief  of  these  expeditions. 
If,  however,  the  Falls  of  the  Bhine  have 
not  previonsly  been  seen,  they  should  be 
visited  from  Constance  by  way  of  .the 
Bhine  steamer  on  the  Unter  See;  and 
authoritieB  appear  to  recommend  all 
toarists  to  vinit  the  Castle  of  Mainao. 

This  residence  which,  since  the  reoentemi- 
nence  of  Germany,  has  often  been  brought 
under  onr  notice,  belongs  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  The  Castle  Is  romanti- 
cally situated,  amidst  luxuriant,  Enslish- 
like  gardens,  on  the  rising  ground  of  the 
diminutive  Island  of  Mainau.  IVom  the 
terrace  and  windows  the  views  are  ex- 
tremely fine  of  the  surrounding  lake  and 
the  distant  mountains  beyond;  and  the 
altogether  pleasbg  characteristics  of  the 
place  cause  no  reason  for  surprise  that  it 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  late  German 
Emperor,  William  the  First  Onr  cicerone 
considered  that  the  old  Emperor's  writbg- 
table  and  chair  were  especially  deserving 
of  our  attention.  The  table  was  guarded 
from  farther  use  by  a  wreath  of  bay- 
leaves  festooned  across  the  front  The 
collection  of  art  treasures  at  Mainau  are 
not  <Mloulated  to  arouse  felonious  emotions ; 
and  we  wondered  that  some  of  the  an- 
cestral portraits  had  escaped  an  oblitera- 
tive  accident  at  the  hands  of  a  disgusted 
descendant 

A  pretty  legend  .is  told  relative  to 
Mainau's  past  history.  Mainau,  with 
other  estates,  so  the  story  runs,  was  owned 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  beautiful 
heiress  of  the  knightly  house  of  Bodman, 
who  was  affianced  to  Hugo  of  Langenstein, 
the  son  of  a  neighbouiui^  noble  family. 
The  day  for  thor  mamage  had  been 
appointed,  when  the  father  of  Hugo  was 
ordered  by  the  ecclesiastical  potentates  of 
the  district  to  join  a  company  of  crosaders, 
whidbi  they  were  sending  to  the  Holy 
LsAd.  But  the  Knight  of  Langenstein 
was  old,  and  too  enfeeUed  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  Hugo  went  in  his  father's 
stead.  Years  passed  away,  and  Hugo 
returned  not    The  Lady  of  Bodman  was 


wooed  by  many  suitors,  but  she  remsined 
constant  to  her  absent  lover.  Hugo, 
meanwhile,  had  been  taken  captive  by 
the  Turks,  who  offered  him  his  liberty 
if  he  would  renounce  hh  religion.  A«  true 
to  his  faith  as  his  lady-love  to  her  plighted 
troth,  Hugo  elected  to  continue  in  prison. 
It  was,  however,  revealed  to  him  in  a 
vision  of  the  nighty  that  a  way  of  relesae 
would  be  opened  up  if  he  was  willing  to 
forego  all  thoughts  of  earthly  joy,  and  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Hugo  thereupon  solemnly 
vowed  to  become  a  monk  should  freedom 
be  granted. to  him.  Not  long  after  this, 
an  opportunity  for  escape  presented  itself ; 
and  with  weary  Wanderings  Hugo  at  last 
reached  his  home.  Yetihe  dared  not  meet 
his  faithful  betrothed.  >So  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage, telling  her  of  his  vow,  and  of  his 
intention  to  join  a  band  pf  soldier-monks 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  departing  to  fight 
the  heathen.  But  the  noble  Lady  of  Bod- 
man frustrated  Hugo's  plans  by  giving 
Mainau,  conditionally  that  he  was  made 
the  Master  of  the  Islandi  to  the  monkish 
order  of  Teutonic  Enishts. 

There  seems  a  likelihood  that  thisnarra- 
tive  might  be  partially  authentic.  If  so^ 
we  may  surmise  that  the  donor  of  Mainau, 
according  to  the  custom  of  gentlewomen 
in  those  days,  resided  at  her  ancestral 
home,  the  Castle  of  Bodman,  not  far  from 
her  lover's  abode;  and|  at  times,  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  island,  perchance 
she  was  consoled  to  know  that  Hugo^ 
through  her  nistrumentality,  had  found  a 
peaceful  haven. 

For  nearly  half  a  decade  of  centuries  the 
Teutonic  Knights  retained  Mainau;  and 
then  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
series  of  aristocratic  owners,  finally  be- 
coming, as  we  have  seen,  a  summer  rest 
deuce  of  the  Baden  Grand-Ducal  family. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Bodan  or  Bodman 
— as  it  appears  to  have  been  variously 
termed  —  situated  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Vkb  lake,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  source  from  which  the 
name  Boden  Bee  has  been  derived.  But 
there  is  also  an  Idea  that  this  designation 
may  be  attributed  to  the  popular  belief  of 
past  ages  that  the  lake  was  so  deep  as  to* 
have  no  bottom  0' bodan").  The  waters 
of  this  vast  inland  sea  wash  the  shores  of 
Austria,  Switserlandi  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Bavaria.  The  Inhabitants  of  these 
five  states,  we  are  told,  never  allude  to  the 
lake  as  that  of  Oonstanoe,  but  always  speak 
of  it  as  the  Boden  Sea 
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The  exhilarating  recreation  of  skating 
most  be  a  more  than  usaally  delightfid 
pastime  to  the  dwellers  near  the  Boden 
Seei  when  its  entire  surface — an  cocpanse 
of  aboat  two  hnndred  sqnare  miles — is 
frozen  over.  Records  are  said  to  ezist| 
dating  back  some  one  thousand  years, 
which  prove  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  centnry,  this  event  has  happened 
at  least  once  in  each  of  ihe  successive 
centuries  since  the  ninth.  Daring  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Boden  See  is  stated  to 
have  been  ice-coated  nine  times ;  and  it  has 
been  so  thrice  already  in  our  own  century* 

Memorials  of  John  Huss  abound  in 
Constance.  At  the  Insel  Hotel — a  build- 
ing that  was  a  Dominican  Monastery  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  illustrious  martyr*— the 
cheerless  cell  is  shown  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  His  sculptured  medallion 
portrait  is  placed  on  the  frontage  of  the 
house  where  he  lodged;  and  numerous 
objects  associated  with  lus  career  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bosengarten  Museum. 

Few  visitors,  also,  would  leave  Constanoe 
without  seeing  the  place — ^marked  by  an 
ivied  granite  boulder — ^where  Huss,  on  his 
forty-second  birthday,  in  1415,  and  his 
disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  tiie  follow- 
ing year,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Our 
thoughts  again  turn  to  Huss  when  visiting 
the  Cathedra],  where,  friendless  and  alone, 
he  received  his  condemnation  to  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  unitedly  hostile  assembly. 
A  stone  slab  is  pointed  out  here  on  whidi 
he  is  believed  to  have  stood  during  his 
trial,  and  the  exact  spot  covered  by  his 
feet  is  said  to  be  incUcated  by  a  white 
mark  that  always  remains  dry,  even  when 
the  surrounding  portion  of  die  stone  is 
damp— *a  phenomenon  doubtless  easQy  ex- 
plained on  scientific  principles.  Tet  if  we 
entirely  discredit  the  truth  of  such  tra- 
ditions, we  would  never  wHIingly  part 
wiUi  them ;  for  they  so  assuredly  prove  the 
fact  that  the  individual  to  whom  they  re- 
late was  considered,  by  the  people  of  their 
time  or  of  subsequent  ages,  to  be  ftr  above 
the  ordinary  mundane  mass  of  mankinds 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  Franco- 
Ftussian  War,  the  inhabitants  of  Constance, 
it  is  said,  hoped  that  great  things  in  the 
way  of  visitors  was  in  store  for  them«  A« 
a  consequence,  they  busied  themselves  in 
erecting  new  hotels  for  tiie  accommodation 
of  the  anticipated  influx  of  eager  tourists. 
But  these  expectations  were  doomed  to 
be  unfulfilled ;  and  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  little  old-world  dty  still  centres  in 
the  past,  and  not  in  present  events. 
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OHAFTER  XVL 

From  the  shelter  of  some  thick  shmlM^ 
which  grew  near  the  water's  edge,  a  figure 
stepped  out.  As  the  moonlight,  struggUng 
through  the  donds,  touched  the  msn'i 
face,  Aston,  who  had  turned  sharply  at  the 
interruption,  uttered  a  hoarse,  inarticulate 
cry. 

It  was  Charles  Wilton. 

Or  his  ghost  f  He  was  worn  to  a 
skeleton,  white  and  haggard — a  mere  wreck 
of  a  man.  But  the  anger,  the  contempt 
that  blarad  in  his  eyes  were  so  human 
that  Aston  cowered  back  before  it» 

'*  How  did  you  come  here  %  " 

*'How1  Tou  may  well  ask,  thfakiDg, 
as  you  did,  that  I  lay  hidden  there  i"  vith 
a  gesture  towards  the  river.  "Bat 
Heaven  saved  me  for  this — to  expose  yoor 
guilty  secrets,  and '* 

He  turned  to  Daisy ;  but  Aston  stepped 
betweea 

"  I  am  no  murderer,  since  you  are  heie," 
he  said,  with  a  haughty  attempt  at  comrage  ; 
''though  why  you  should  presume  to  at- 
tach that  word  to  me,  when  your  own 
drunken  folly " 

"  Tou  are  condemning  yourself,"  aaid 
Wilton;  and  then  looking  at  Daisy:  "Yon 
shall  hear  and  judge.  He  wants  yon  to 
become  his  wifa  He  is  not  fit-— yet  I 
heard  something  that  made  me  think — 
For  Heaven^  sake,  don't  say  you  an 
married  to  bin*  already  1  ** 

» I  am  his  wife.  Hush  T'  Dusy  uleneed 
the  words  on  Aston's  lips.  <'  I  will  hear 
what  there  is  to  hear.    It  is  my  xkht" 

<'You  shall  not^  must  notl  It  iino- 
thing  to  you  oiy-r— " 

But  she  motioned  him  aside  with  a  look 
in  her  face  that  even  he  did  not  dare 
resist.  Witii  a  sound  like  a  stifled  gntfi 
lie  fell  back. 

''  Be  merdfuL    I  loved  you  so  wsU." 

But  she  turned  her  face  from  hiffli 

"  He  is  my  husband.  Do  not  say  more 
than  I  need  hear.  Bat  I  wiU  know  what 
dishonour  blackens  his  life." 

^' You  ought  to  know,  for  there  li  * 
wrong  to  right,  and  you  will  sofftf-' 
aince '' 

"Tou  shaU  not  tell  thal^^said  A/^ 
hoarsely.    "I " 
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g8stnz8  to 
adxen  pale. 


<*Yoal''  Wflton  &eed  him  with  bitter 
acoHL  ''Have  you  foigotten  that  n^t 
when " 

And  again  that  ugnificani 
the  river  made  Aston  grow 
Bat  he  made  one  last  eSott, 

''Bmyl"  he  said,  ''I  wiU  right  the 
wrong,  only  let  me  tell  it  to  yon ;  only  be 
mercifbl  to  me*" 

<<I  will  be  mercifol— if  I  can,"  said 
Daisy,  in  a  voice  she  scarcely  recognised 
as  her  own,  so  strained  and  hard  it  was. 
"Bat  I  most  know  every  thing  now.  Only, 
I  will  tell  you  this :  I  will  not  forget  that 
I  am  yoor  wife." 

'*  Heaven  help  yonl"  said  Wilton. 
"He  is  a  osorper,  a  thief;  keeping  back 
the  rights  of  othera  He  is  not  the  owner 
of  these  mills ;  he  knows  who  shoold  be 
here  in  his  place.  Last  week  I  came  down 
here  to  beg  him  to  right  the  wrong,  as  the 
real  owner  was  in  great  troaUe.  He  was 
penniless,  and,  what  was  worse  to  him,  he 
feared  a  dishonoored  nama  This  man 
here  rebised  to  help  him.  Then,  when  I 
threatened,  he  tried  to  n^order '* 

"I  did  not,"  hoarsely. 

"  That  is  a  lie  1  And  yoa  know  it.  You 
left  me  alone  in  yoor  office  with  the 
brandy  which  yoa  knew  was  my  corse.  Yoa 
stood  oat  there  in  the  dark,  watching  me 
as  I  yielded  to  temptation,  while  waiting 
lor  yoa.  Yoa  watched  me  drink  more  and 
more,  till  the  madness  was  on  me.  Then 
I  rashed  oat,  and  yoa  let  me  go  straight 
to  the  river,  hoping  that  I  shoidd  fall  ov6r 
the  bank '' 

"It  is  a  lie!"  Bat  the  voice  was 
fadnter. 

"  It  is  not  I  And  I  can  prove  it.  Jane 
Maddoz  saw  it  ail  It  was  she  who  sent 
for  me  to  come  here  to-night.  I  had  a 
message  i^m  her  two  hoars  ago ;  she  said 
she  wanted  to  see  me,  and  told  me  to  wait 
here.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  yoa ;  and  " 
—with  an  indescribable  fMbening  in  his 
manner,  as  he  torned  to  Daisy— "yoa 
mast  hear  the  end.  I  am  very  soiry  for 
yoa,  bat  right  mast  be  done ;  and  the  man 
who  has  been  cheated  has  done  for  me  what 
no  other  woald — ^Anthony  Melvin " 

"  Anthony  Melvin  I" 

"  Yes.  He  is  the  rightfal  owner  of  the 
mills  and  Bridge  Hoase.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  that  poor  girl  who  drowned  her- 
self from  this  bridge.  James  Aston  had 
really  married  her.  The  proofs  of  every- 
thingj  I  say,  can  be  had.  He  soon  tired 
of  her,  and  bitterly  resetted  his  marriage 
with  a  poor  working  gizL    He  refused  to 


acknowledge  her  openly.  Then  he  mteried 
the  heiress,  who  lived  here  as  Us  wife, 
little  knowing  how  she  had  been  deceivecL 
Anthony,  the  yoonger  bH^er,  discoverod 
the  wicked  seecet.  It  was  the  caose  of  the 
last  fatal  qoairel  with  his  brother.  For 
the  sake  of  uie  poor^  deceived  wife,  Anthony 
kept  the  secret  After  his  trial,  he  left 
the  ooantry,  taking  with  him  the  chOd  of 
the  real  wife,  who,  poor  girl  I  mad  with 
the  discoveiy  of  her  hosband's  infideHty, 
flang  herself  from  this  bridge.  Anthony 
lived  a  better  life  in  Aastndia,  devoting 
himself  to  the  child,  whom  he  called  after 
his  mother's  name.  This  child  was  Anthony 
Melvin's  father.  When  he  grew  np, 
Anthony  Aston  told  him  the  secret  of  his 
birth ;  bat,  baring  become  a  rich  man,  he 
decided  not  to  interfere  with  the  saccession 
of  James  Aston's  other  son.  He  ntfver 
told  his  own  son.  I  was  his  friend, 
and  heard  it  all  from  him  one  day. 
I  know  where  all  the  proofs  are  to  be 
foand.  When  I  came  to  England  some 
years  ago,  disgraced  and  ruined  in  Australia 
by  my  miserable  self-indulgence,  I  one 
day  wandered  down  here  to  have  a  look 
at  the  mills,  whose  strange  story  I  knew-- 
and  came  across  this  man  " — ^motioning  to 
Aston.  "  In  a  fit  of  drunken  imbecility  I 
let  the  secret  out  to  him.  Jane  found  it 
put  from  me,  too.  He  bribed  me  to  keep 
it  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  spoken  of 
it  now  had  not  it  been  for  Anttiony 
Melvin's  present  trouble.  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  to  him;  Jane  wished  me  not  to. 
Bat  it  was  she  who  kept  him  in  England." 

"Oh!  Is  it  possible t"  A  low  cry 
broke  from  Daisy ;  but  there  was  a  note  of 
gladness  in  it. 

"I  have  been  laid  up  since  my— aed- 
dent,"  with  a  short,  hard  laugh,  "and 
Jane  had  her  plans." 

A  curse  broke  from  Astoa 

"  I  did  &11  into  the  river  as  he  intended. 
I  was  swept  on  by  the  current.  Perhaps 
the  water  revived  me  a  little,  and  I  made 
some  sort  of  e£E6rt  to  save  myself.  I  have 
no  dear  consdousness  of  what  happened. 
I  was  sucked  under  by  the  water,  then 
swept  on  towards  the  bridge.  I  struggled 
and  struck  out,  and  was  dashed  against 
something  that  cut  my  head  open ;  but  I 
remember  catching  at  some  overhanging 
branch,  and  then  nothing  moroi  When  I 
returned  to  consdousness  I  was  lying  on 
the  bank  under  the  walk  of  the  house, 
and  Jane  Maddoz  was  kneeling  by  me. 
The  dawn  was  breahinAi  She  had  bound 
up  my  head,  and  had  been  administering 
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biandy  till  afc  last  I  eame  to.  She  had 
oome  oat  to  look,  and  had  feond  me  I 
tharo  aenseleflB.  She  waited  by  me  till 
eodd  move,  then  made  me  get  awaj 
ieoretly  before  any  one  was  about  She 
told  me  where  to  go^  and  promised  to 
o<»iie  to  me  aa  aoon  as  she  ooold.  I  have 
been  hi  hiding  eyer  sinoOy  a  few  miles 
away  firom  here.  I  haye  been  at  death's 
door.  This  is  the  trst  tnne  I  have  gone 
any  distanee— -— " 

**  Haye  not  yon  said  enoagh  f  **  Aston, 
mad  with  taaj  and  disappointment^  broke 
hi  at  last.  "It  is  sufficient  Ton  haye 
mined  me,  and  righted  yonr  friend.  Ton 
oan  go  away  now.  Gk> ! "  he  said,  taming 
on  him  with  each  sayage  fary  that  Daisy, 
with  a  qiuck  cry,  sprang  between  them. 

<<Tes— gol"  she  said.  "TeU  him  at 
oncel  Oh!  perhaps  he  has  sone  away. 
He  waa  here  to-night  Try  and  find  him. 
TeOi  him  that  he  is  rich  and  safe,  and  that 
he  oan  clear  his  name.    Gk> ! " 

Mad  with  baffled  passion,  with  raging 
disappointment  and  bitterness,  Aston 
tamed  on  Daisy« 

<*Tell  met"  he  cried,  "what  are  yon 
going  to  do  for  me,  now  that  he  has  all  f 
Will  yon  come  away  with  me  to-night  f 
Will  yoa  loye  and  obey  me  as  yon  swore 
this  morning  t" 

She  recoued  before  his  fierce  passion. 
All  the  misery  and  the  pain  of  her  sitna- 
tion,  all  the  shame  and  the  horror  she  felt 
fbr  himi  rushed  oyer  her.    If  she  had  had 

time  to  think Bat  she  scarcely  knew 

what  she  was  doing.  She  flong  ap  h»r 
hands  before  her  eyes,  shrinking  back  from 
hun. 

*<Ohl  Go  away!  Let  me  al<me,  I — 
can't  bear  to  look  on  you ^" 

Her  passionate,  sobbing  words  broke  ofi", 
silenced  by  a  low  laugh,  so  malicious,  so 
triumphant,  so  mocking,  that  the  blood 
eiurdled  in  her  yeins.  The  two  men  started 
and  turned.  They  were  all  three  standing 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  little  plank  bridge 
spanning  the  miU-race.  Tbey  looked  up, 
for  on  it,  faint  and  mistily  outlined,  as  the 
clouds  again  for  an  instant  yeiled  the 
moon's  face,  stood  a  shape.  It  was  turned 
to  them,  and,  with  outstretched  hand,  was 
pointing  at  Aston.  And  then  it  glided 
forward,  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
just  aboye  them. 

*'  The  curse  haa  worked,  you  see;  at  the 
moment  of  your  greatest  joy  the  cup  was  to 
be  dashed  from  your  lips.  Ton  were  a 
fool,  Brand  Aston,  to  think  you  could 
baffle  the  dead  man's  curse." 


"  Oh|  iriiat  does  It  mean  I "  ezebuned 
Daisy,  shrinking  nearet  Wflton  and  pofait* 
ing  to  the  misty  &^are  on  the  bridge.  **h 
ttewmoret    jilSereaeane^toot" 

Aston  tamed  on  her. 

"Corse  or  not  P  he  eried,  hoarse  ind 
breathless  with  fdryi  "  if  I  may  not  haye 
yoa,  no  other  man  shall  1 " 

He  snatched  something  from  his  pocket 

The  moonlight  piereing  the  clouds  at 
the  instant  fliMhed  on  steel.  Withaoy 
the  figure  on  the  bridge  sprang  swiftly 
down  the  steps.    But  she  waa  too  hte. 

There  waa  a  tongoe  of  fire,  a  shorty 
sharp  crack,  and  Daisy  tell  face  downwardi 
on  the  grotsbid. 

The  next  second  Aston  was  straggliog 
with  Wilton  in  a  mad  attempt  to  ahoot 
himself,  while  Jane  kndt  by  the  aide  of 
Daisy,  and  raised  her  in  her  arms. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  down  on  the 
white  face  and  dosed  eyes. 

<« She  is  dead!"  she  eried,  in  a  choked, 
awe-struck  vcke. 

The  words  reached  the  men  in  their 
desperate  straggle.  Aston's  gap  looeened 
on  the  revQlyer  which  Wilton  was  tijbg 
to  seize.  He  stombled  backwsrds  as 
Wilton,  too,  involuntarily  relaxed  hii 
hold. 

Then  how  it  happened  no  one  ever 
knew.  Perhaps  he  struok  his  head  aahe 
fell  against  the  planking  of  the  bridge; 
perhaps  what  followed  was  inteatioiiaL 
Jane  and  Wilton  saw  him  fall  backwardL 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge,  a  ehokhg, 
gasping  cry,  and  then  the  black,  swellen 
waters  swirled  on  witii  their  sullen  roaiiitgi 
while  the  moonlight  played  on  the  ghasUy 
ripples  which  eddied  out  in  widening 
droles  till  they  broke  against  the  banka 

»0h,  Heaven!''  Jane,  swiftly  layiog 
down  the  gfrPs  lifeless  figure,  ran  to  the 
rive^side.  She  would  have  flong  he^ 
self  in  to  try  to  save  the  man  she  loM 
but  Wilton  dragged  her  back. 

<<  Bun  for  help ! "  he  cried,  and  a  seeood 
later  he  was  in  the  water,  going  to  the 
rescue  of  hk  would-be  murderer.  Bat 
Brend  Aston  was  past  all  human  help. 
When  he  was  lifted  at  last  to  tiie  bank, 
he  had  gone  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
curse. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

It  was  a  year  later. 

The  sleeping  sea  lay  hushed  beneath  the 
stars  of  a  summer  night  On  board  one 
of  the  great  Australian  steameis  two  of 
the  passengers  lingered  on  desk.    It  wai  • 
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gloriouB  night.  The  great  deep  sea,  with 
its  mjBtezioiu  anzeet,.  below;  aboye^  the 
everlasting  shining  of  Uie  passionless  stars, 
while  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  reflect  eaoh 
other's  unfathomable  blne^  There  was  no 
sonndy  save  fixe  ripple  of  the  waves  as  they 
fell  from  the  great  steamer's  sides,  leaving 
a  long  track  of  foam  behind  her,  and  the 
throb  of  the  mighty  engines  which  were 
bearing  her,  with  her  living  freight,  to  a 
new  home.  The  air,  sweet  with  salt  scents, 
was  warm,  lominons  with  starlight.  The 
girl  had  laaghingly  poshed  from  her  head 
the  soft  white  wrapper  her  compaoion  had 
drawn  roond  her,  and  was  gazing  np  with 
a  dreamy,  rapt  gaze  at  the  silent^  far-off 
stars.  Snddenly  some  darker  thought 
struck  her,  and  she  shivered  slightly, 
drawing  closer  to  her  companioa  In  a 
second,  his  arms  were  about  her,  and  her 
head  was  resting  against  his  shoulder. 

'« Not  thinking  of  that  again,  Daisy  t " 
he  said.     "  I  wish  you  would  forget" 

''  I  try  to,  Anthony ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
one  day,  with  you  to  help  me."  She 
smiled  up  in  his  face,  and  he  bent  hastily 
to  kiss  her.  Th§y  had  that  portion  of  the 
deck  to  themselves,  and  the  night,  too, 
shadowed  them.  ''  But  it  still  comes  back 
at  moments  even  when  I  am  happiest," 
and  she  nestled  closer  to  him;  ''and  that 
moment,  as  I  was  looking  at  the  stars,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  wondering  what 
other  sights  tney  were  looking  down  upon, 
and  how  many  sad  sights  and  dreadful 
sights.  Perhaps  like  that  one  by  the 
mills " 

She  shivered  again,  breaking  off. 

"  You  shall  not  talk  of  it  nor  think  of 
it,"  with  tender  authority.  Then,  with  a 
grave  smile,  "Semember  how  bad.it  is  for 
me.  I,  too,  cannot  bear  to  remember  how 
I  found  them  that  night,  carrying  you  into 
the  house,  dead,  as  I  thought  then.  And 
those  horrible  days  and  weeks  when  you 
lay  at  death's  door.  Oh,  my  darling !  my 
wife  I  I  think  it  was  almost  as  bad  the 
first  day  they  let  me.  see  you,  and  I  saw 
such  a  poor  little  white  thing,  who  looked 
as  if  she  were  already  half-way  to  heaven!" 
and  he  drew  her  sharply  to  him,  as  if  the 
fear  of  it  was  still  on  him,  and  he  would 
fain  hold  her  fast;  "and  even  now  you 
don't  look  quite  like  your  old  bonnie 
self." 

"  Now,  don't,  Anthony  1  If  you  go  on 
like  that  I  shall  think  I  have  grown  quite 
ugly,"  lifting  such  a  lovely  little  pouting 
face  to  his,  uiat  the  result  was  inevitable. 

*'  Don't,"  she  said,  flushing  and  laughing. 


**  We  have  been  married  three  weeks,  and 
you  needn't  be  quite  so — so— so  very— *- 
you  know.  We  ought  to  be  a  staid  married 
couple  by  this  tliaia  Besides,  suppose 
some  one  saw  us.  I  ovserheard  Mxfu  clones 
say  to-day  that  it  was  ridiculous  how  fond 
we  were  of  each  other." 

"  Mrs.  Jones  be — ^" 

Happily  Daisy  was  in  time  to  stop  the 
sequel  He  held  the  little  hand  prisoner 
for  a  second  against  his  lips. 

There  was  a  mementos  rilence,  too  full 
of  happiness  to  be  broken.  Her  heart  was 
so  tender  in  its  own  great  contentment, 
that  it  was  very  pitiful  for  those  who  had 
none  of  iU 

*'  Anthony,"  she  whispered,  after  that 
brief  pause,  "I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me.  We  are  so  happy,"  with  a  tender 
pleading,  as  she  saw  the  contraction  of  his 
brows,  which  showed  that  he  knew  what 
she  was  going  to  smt;  ''I  love  you  so 
dearly.  You  and  I  have  everytlung^ 
Will  not  you  try  to  think  less  bitternr 
of " 

"  He  was  a  base  scoundrel  1 " 

"But  think  of  his  dreadful  fate.  And 
he  had  been  very  good  to  me.  Somehow, 
I  think  to-night  I  can  forgive  him  the 
wrong  he  did  you." 

"That  I  forgave  him  long  aga  It  is 
only  his  sin  against  you.    Daisy,  when  I 

even  looked  on  his  dead  face  I "    He 

set  his  teetL 

''Oh,  Anthony  1  Only  r^nember  how 
miserable  he  was.  And  then  that  dread- 
ful woman — she  darkened  his  whole  life, 
I  wonder  what  tie  it  was  that  bound  her 
to  him  t  The  curse  she  spoke  of )  Oh  1 
sometimes  I  fancy  I  hear  her  horrible 
laugh  now " 

"  Hush,  dear  1  She  will  trouble  you  no 
more.  She  did  something  to  atone.  Dr. 
Copland  said  it  was  splendid,  the  way  she 
nursed  you  while  you  lay  unconsdous. 
After  you  began  to  recognise  people,  she 
never  entered  your  room." 

"I  am  glad !  Oh,  it  is  very  wicked  of 
me  1  But  I  think  I  diould  have  gone  mad 
if  I  had  seen  her  in  the  room.  But  I  do 
try  to  think  kindly  of  her." 

"It's  more  than  I  do  tdways,"  exclaimed 
Anthony,  with  his  face  darkening  again. 
"When  I  think  how  she  used  to  try  and 
frighten  you  out  of  the  house  by  walking 
up  and  down  those  stairs  in  Uie  middle  of 
the  night" 

"  Oh,  but  it  wasn't  always  she.  I  looked 
out  once  or  twice,  and  there  was  no  one 
there." 
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And  he  smiled 
^'  Toa  don't  mean 
those  old  ghost- 


''Ton  little  §0080  1** 
loTingly  down  on  her. 
to  say  yon  beltete  in 
stories!" 

**  Of  conise  not !  **  indignantly.  "  Bat 
-^-^"  'He  broke  into  a  laugh  of  snch 
genuine  amusemenjt  that  she  laughed  too, 
though  deep  down  in  her  heart  lingered  a 
conviction  which  she  would  not  have 
confided  for  the  world  even  to  Anthony. 
"I  thmk  we  will  try  and  forgive  them 
both  I "  she  said,  softly.  '*  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  herf  " 

<'I  wonder,  too.  She  disappeared  as  if 
she  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  altogether.  Poor  wretch!  What- 
ever her  sins,  she  loved  him  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul.  I  shall  never 
forget  tile  look  on  her  face  as  she  stood  by 
his  dead  body.  It  never  quite  left  her 
all  the  time  she  stayed  in  Biverbridge. 
Dr.  Copland  said  he  believed  she  had 
had  her  death-blow." 

<<  Dear  old  Dr.  Copland !  How  good  he 
was!  And,"  under  her  breath,  "he  felt 
his  death  very  much,  too,  Anthony.    I 

wonder  what  that  curse " 

-   He  stopped  her  lips  with  a  kiss. 

"Dear  1  Why  should  we  trouble  about 
the  secrets  of  the  dead  f  They  can  harm 
them  nor  us  no  more." 

He  had  heard  the  story  of  the  dead 
man's  sin  from  Jane,  who  had  betrayed  it 
in  a  rare  moment  of  passionate  grief  and 
despair,  when  her  self-control  had  broken 
down.  It  was  too  dark  a  story  for  him  to 
care  for  her  to  hear.  Sh6  was  still  far 
from  recovered  from  the  dreadful  time 
she  had  gone  through.  The  wound 
Aston  had  inflicted  had  been  almost  fatal, 
and  Dr.  Copland  had  warned  Anthony, 
for  her  mental  and  physical  health's  sake, 
not  to  let  her  thoughts  dwell  on  what  had 
gone  by. 

She  did  not  care  to  hear  more  of  the  dead 
man's  history.    But  a  thought  struck  her. 

'<  Anthony,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
solemnly  in  the  starlight,  "I  have  been 
thinking  that,  if  there  were  a  curse,  he 
helped  to  bring  about  its  fulfilment  him- 
self. I  don't  believe  any  curse  could  hurt 
us  if  we  tried  to  live  true,  unselfish  lives, 
and  strive  with  all  our  might  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  our  past.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
how  we  work  out  our  own  punishments." 

*«Yes,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  in  lighter  tone,  but  with 
some  of  the  gravity  her  words  had  brought 


still  in  his  fkce,  ''I  wonder  if  yon  will  be 
happy  in  your  new  country ! " 

*'Is  not  TOUT  country  my  country  1" 
she  said,  with  a  smile  that  made  him 
catch  her  in  his  arms  again. 

And  then  she  ran  off,  tbrough  the 
luminous  dusk  of  the  summer  night, 
leaving  him  wondering  if  there  were  anj 
man  on  earth  so  happy  as  he. 

They  were  gobg  out  to  begm  a  nev 
life  in  Australia.  When  she  began  to 
mend  from  her  long  and  dangerous  illneBS) 
he  had  gone  back  there  to  look  into  his 
own  affairs^  which  he  had  already  honour 
ably  settled.  His  succession  to  the  Aston 
property  had  been  fully  proved.  Thongh, 
but  for  Aston's  death,  he  himself  wooM 
never  have  touched  it. 

Two  months  ago,  he  had  returned  to 
England  to  fetch  Daisy.  He  sold  the  mills 
and  house  at  Siverbridge,  and  he  and 
Daisy  were  now  on  tixeii  way  to  Sydney, 
where  they  were  to  live. 

He  was,  to-day;  a  comparatively  poor 
manj  for  he  had  sacrificed  the  greater 
part  of  his  newly-acquired  wealth  to  settle 
with  his  creditors.  But  he  was  yoong, 
strong,  and  brave,  and  had  Daisy  by  lus 
side  to  cheer  and  encourage  him. 

One  day,  he  meant  to  make  a  fortune 
for  her  sake. 

Wilton  was  ahready  in  Sydney.  The 
forged  bill  had  come  into  Anthony's  poe- 
session,  and  it  was  now  destroyed.  ^  He 
was  Anthony's  devoted  servant  and  friend, 
and  with  the  shadow  of  that  old  fear  gone 
from  his  life,  with  Anthony's  aid,  he  slowly, 
through  much  tribulation  and  self-restrain^ 
toiled  back  into  the  paths  of  respect  and 
temperance. 

Another  of  their  best  friends  was  Mwb 
Bos9,  who  also  followed  them  to  Austraba 

The  mills  at  Biverbridge  are  in  new 
hands,  and  Bridge  House  knows  none  of 
the  old  race  any  more.  •  , 

But  it  is  whispered  that  the  ghostiy 
footsteps  are  still  heard,  at  rare  interrals, 
on  the  staircase,  though  they  bring  nov 
no  misfortune  to  the  family  at  ftetent 
dwelling  there. 

Neither  have  any  of  them  ever  seen 
that  shadowy  figure  on  the  wooden  bridge 
spanning  the  mill<race. 

Perhaps  the  dead  girl  who,  broken- 
hearted, met  her  doom  there,  is  at  pea^ 
Knowing  that  her  wrong  has  been  arengw 
and  that  her  son's  son  holds  hie  own,  at  to* 
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CHAFTJBR   XX. 
AN  ACCIDENT  ON  TH£  LINK 

"Miss  Kestell  is  waiting  in  the 
carriage,"  remarked  the  porter  at  (key- 
stone Station. 

*'  She's  waiting  'for  the  down-train,  for 
the  gennelman  as  came  last  Saturday," 
sa^  tiie  other  porter,  with  the  decided 
tone  of  a  man  who  has  a  good  memory  and 
Imows  how  to  use  it 

"  Ehf "  said  the  first  speaker,  who  neyer 
looked  at  anything  attentively,  unless  it 
was  luggage  properly  labelled. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  quiet,  lazy 
fashion  of  proceeding  that  a  whirlwind  of 
excitement  broke  over  the  little  country 
station,  and,  like  the  unforeseen  storm,  no 
one  knew  how  it  had  first  been  felt 

'*  An  accident  on  the  line  1 "  Every  one 
seemed  to  know  it  at  once  without  exactly 
asking,  or  being  told.  ''It's  the  down- 
train  ;  just  outside  Bigby's  Tunnel  Three 
carriages  gone  ofiF  the  rails.  Everybody 
killed  t  No;  ten  dead,  and  all  wounded. 
How  was  it  smashed  up!  A  carriage 
came  uncoupled,  dragged  some  more  along 
with  it  down  an  embankment  Greystone 
doctor  reqmred,  and  help  at  once." 

How  much  of  all  this  Elva  heard  or 
understood  she  could  not  remember  after- 
wards, but  it  all  flashed  suddenly  upon  her 
when  the  groom,  regardless  of  all  that  was 
right  and  dignified,  rushed  mto  the  station 
to  fibid  out ;  and  when  the  porter  with  a 
good  memory  came  rushing  past  her  to 
mteh  some  one. 


Elva's  heart  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
stop  beating;  then,  as  the  groom  came 
hwSk  pale  and  exdted  with  the  news,  all 
the  blood  rushed  back  to  Miss  EesteU's 
face. 

<< Bigby's  Tunnel;  it's  only  three  miles 
off.  Quick,  Ben!  I'll  drive  on.  We 
might  help,  if ^with " 

She  was  afraid  somebody  would  stop  her ; 
and  she  felt  she  must  go.    Suppose  Hod 

Fenner  was No,  not  that— not  that ; 

Hoel,  so  clever,  so  wonderful — ^not  that;  it 
could  not  be.  She  whipped  the  ponies 
fiercely,  and  they  trotted  off.  There  was 
no  engine  at  Oreystone  to  send,  but 
several  men  had  aheady  started  off 
mnninff  along  the  rails,  knowing  all 
the  other  trains  were  stopped.  A  dog- 
cart which  had  been  waiting  near  to  Elva 
also  took  the  road  to  Bigby's  Tunnel 
Altogether  it  was  a  curious  experience  of 
wild  excitement,  and  with  no  time  to  ex- 
press it  in.  Elva  only  had  one  aim  in 
view — to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  know  the  truth.  Hoel's  wonderful 
personality  suddenly  assumed  quite  different 
proportions  in  her  eyes;  her  heart  beat 
strong  and  quick.  At  this  moment  she 
felt  that  the  knowledge  of  his  danger  had 
altered  her  whole  view  of  him.  He  might 
be  killed  just  because  he  had  been  coming 
in  this  train,  and  coming  to  see  her ! 
Loving  her  might  be  Ids  death-blow. 

The  dog-cart  in  front  of  her  suddenly 
drew  up  as  Dr.  Pink,  the  parish  doctor, 
came  running  out  of  a  small  house.  The 
news  had  reached  him,  and  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of 
driving  to  the  scene  of  action.  This  delay 
gave  Elva  the  start;  and  now,  regardless 
of  the  correct  speed  at  which  a  lady  should 
drive,  she  whipped  up  the  ponies,  and 
made  them  go  quicker  than  they  had  ever 
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ffone  before.  JNever  Aaa  sue  ffoi 
dbtance  in  suoh  a  diort  time.  Now  she 
was  within  sight  of  the  spot,  and,  though 
for  a  moment  her  eyes  became  dim  from 
fear  and  excitement,  she  noticed  that  al- 
ready a  crowd  had  collected;  that  there 
were  several  heaps  of  broken  debris ;  and 
that  the  crowd  was  thickest  at  the  bottom 
of  the  small  embankment. 

Elva  never  once  thought  of  herself.  She 
pnlled  up  the  ponies,  threw  the  reins  to 
the  ^oom,  and  ran  to  the  spot. 

''The  doctor  is  coming;  he  is  dose 
behind  me.    Where  are  the  wounded — 

the **    She  conld  not  say  those  who 

are  killed. 

She  spoke  in  vain,  however ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  through  the  crowd.  The 
guard  and  several  gentlemen  were  trying 
to  keep  people  off. 

"They're  working  hard  at  rescuing. 
Ton  see  some  of  them,"  said  an  old  man 
near  to  her. 

<<The  doctor  is  here/'  said  Elva  ag$in, 
and  this  time  the  word  acted  like  a  talis- 
man ;  for  when  Dr.  Pink  jumped  down 
from  the  dof^cart  every  one  made  way  for 
him;  and  Elva,  following  dose  behind, 
was  able  to  get  near  to  me  scoie  of  the 
accident  Now  she  paused  and  saw  how 
little  she  could  do.  Only  the  men  could 
work  amongst  that  mass  of  broken  wood- 
work; and  she  saw  that  she  was  in  a 
crowd  of  frightened  women  and  children, 
most  of  whom  were  unharmed  passengers 
from  Uie  unfortunate  train. 

All  at  once  her  heart  gave  a  leap 
of  intense  joy  and  relief.  There  was 
Hoel  himself,  working  with  the  rest.  He 
was  safe,  thank  Heaven  1  It  seemed  like 
an  answer  to  .  prayer.  She  saw  him 
pulling  away  debris,  going  on  his  knees  to 
lift  something,  then  carrying  it  away  with 
the  help  of  two  or  three  more  men.  Some- 
thing   The  crowd  told  her  what  it  was. 

"  It's  a  poor  lady.    They  say  she's  dead, 
or  fainted." 

Elva  could  not  keep  quiet  now.  She 
broke  through  the  crowd,  and  hurried  to 
the  foot  of  iSie  embankment^  meeting  Hoel 
face  to  face  as  he  was  hurrying  back. 
Their  hands  met ;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
power  of  words,  save  about  the  suffering. 

''The  doctor  is  seeing  to  her;  go  and 
help  him.  She  is  a  third-class  passenger, 
but  a  lady,  I  am  sure.  I  must  go  back; 
there  are  others." 

"  You  are  not  hurt  t "  she  said,  and  her 
eyes,  meeting  his,  said  much  more.  Hoel 
felt  the  look,  though  he  did  not  stop  for 


more  than  a  shake  of  his  head,  whilst 
Elva  went  on  towards  the  little  group 
which  surrounded  the  lady. 

"  Dr.  Pink,  can  I  do  anything]  Is  ahe 
alive!" 

Dr.  Pink  knew  Elva  well  He  looked 
up,  glad  to  see  a  lady. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  EestelL  Tour  hand- 
kerchief, please;  and  kindly  come  and 
hold  this  lady's  head.  I  think  she  has 
fainted." 

Elva  did  as  she  was  bid,  though  not 
without  a  little  shudder  as  she  saw  that 
the  doctor  was  binding  up  a  crashed 
hand.  It  was  a  sight  too  terrible  to  look 
at;  so  she  looked  away,  determined  to  do 
as  she  was  bid,  and  not  give  way  to  her 
feelings. 

The  worst  was  that  the  accident  had 
taken  place  in  a  country  spot^  with  hardly 
a  cottage  in  sights  and  no  restoratiyes  at 
hand  except  such  as  the  passengers  ceald  { 
provide. 

"Are  there  many  buried  t"  asked  Elva, 
as,  though  she  strained  her  eyes  to  see 
Hoel,  she  was  just  out  of  sight  of  the 
debris. 

''Ten,  in  all,  we  fear." 

"Dr.  Pink — here,  you  are  wanted. 
Here's  a  man  who  must  be  attended  to  at 
once." 

Another  doctor  had  arrived  now,  and 
there  was  a  case  of  immediate  amputation, 
so  that  Elva  was  left  in  chaige  of  the 
lady. 

"I  must  eo,  Miss  EestelL  Here's  a 
drop  of  brandy  in  this  flask ;  moisten  her 
lips.  Except  for  the  hand,  I  see  no  other 
injury.  It  may  be  merely  a  faint  Do 
your  best.    I  must  go  to  Oma  other  ease." 

Elva  nodded,  and,  looking  up,  saw  Hoel 
once  again  helping  to  bear  a  borden. 
There  was  a  cattle  shed  in  the  field  close 
by.  She  saw  that  the  party  went  thera 
She  dared  not  look  further. 

"  A  man's  true  nature  comes  out  in  as 
emergency,"  she  thought,  as  she  bathed 
her  patient's  face ;  "  and  I— I  fanded  he 
was  only  a  literary  maa  I  see  I  was 
wrong." 

Presently  she  found  all  her  thoughts 
were  required  for  her  patient,  who  and- 
denly  opened  her  eyes,  and,  gradaallv 
recovering  consciousness  of  what  had 
happened,  began  to  cry. 

A  shout  from  a  little  crowd  was  the 
next  thing  that  Elva  remembered. 

"Take  care,  take  care!  Merdm 
Heavens  I  the  top  has  fallen  b  1 "  , 

Elva  had  now  a  few  people  round  her  and 
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the  sufferer,  and,  as  this  last  was  slowly 
zecovenng,  she  rose  up  and  took  a  few 
steps  down  the  path  to  see  what  was 
causing  the  new  excitement.  She  noticed 
that  a  huge  mass  of  debris,  which  had  been 
lying  on  ^  edge  of  the  embankment,  had 
now  b^gun  to  sUp.  She  saw  that  Hoel, 
who  had  returned  at  that  moment,  could 
not  avoid  the  spot.  A  great  bar  struck 
him,  and  he  was  completely  knocked  over. 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  Elva  bounded  for- 
ward ;  nor  could  she  be  stopped  by  several 
men,  who  called  out  to  her  not  to  go  on. 

''Stop,  ma'am;  you  mustn't  go  that 
way.     It's  not  safe  yet." 

'*I  must  go.  That  gentleman,  is  he 
hurtl" 

"With  the  agility  bom  of  the  free,  out-of- 
door  life  die  had  led,  Elva  climbed  the 
steep  bank,  determined  to  get  round  that 
way.  At  the  top,  however,  her  passage 
was  again  barred. 

'' Miss  Kestell— Elva,  this  is  madness," 
said  a  low,  harsh  voice.  "  Why  are  you 
berer' 

It  was  Walter  Akister,  and  Elva  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  very  fact  of  his  being  on 
the  spot  at  all  at  this  moment 

"  Mr.  Fenner  has  just  met  with  an  acci- 
dent I  must  go  and  see  if  he  is  hurt 
Let  me  go  by." 

Elva  spoke  haughtily,  and  almost  pas- 
sionately. 

Walter  Akister  did  not  seem  to  heed 
her  words.  He  grasped  her  arms  to  pre- 
vent her  progress. 

*'  How  can  you  go  into  danger  like  this 
when  there  are  so  many  real  sufferers  to 
attend  tot  Wait  here,  I  will  go  and  find 
out  what  you  want  to  know." 

Mr.  Akister's  words  were  further 
strengthened  by  an  officiali  who  spoke 
with  authority : 

<'Tou  can't  pass  here,  ma'am.  There 
has  been  another  fall  of  rubbish.  If  you 
want  to  get  past  you  must  go  down  the 
embankment  and  rt.«!^d  that  meadow.  We 
ean't  have  females  here." 

Perhaps  Walter  himself  might  not  have 
been  allowed  to  go  by  had  he  asked  leave. 
As  it  was,  he  had  safely  passed  the 
dangeroos  portion  of  roadway  whilst  the 
official  was  speaking  to  Elva.  She  saw 
him  running  down  the  embankment  on 
the  other  siw 

She  was  not  going  to  be Jordered,  how- 
ever, or  entixdy  thwarted.  She  had  had 
too  much  her  own  way  all  her  life  long. 
Quickly  she  turned  back,  ran  lightly 
down  the  embankment^  and  hurried  over  a 


gate  into  a  meadow  to  make  the  desired 
circuit  It  was  five  minutes'  walking.  She 
never  paused,  but  hurried  on,  her  eyes 
eagerly  straining  to  catch  a  sight  of  Hoel. 

At  last  she  reached  the  gate;  several 
persons  were  leaning  i^inst  it 

''  Let  me  go  by,  please,"  she  said.  "  Tell 
me,  is  that  gentleman  much  hurt  who 
was  knocked  downl  Where  have  they 
taken  him  t " 

"There's  a  sight  of  people  hurt,"  was 
the  useless  answer,  and  Elva  hurried  on 
towards  the  shed. 

Happily  for  her,  Hoel  was  not  Inside ; 
and  just  outside  she  saw  first  Walter 
Akister,  then  Dr.  Pink.  They  were 
bending  over  somebody,  but  that  some- 
body was  sitting  on  some  sawn  wood.  She 
at  once  recognised  Hoel  Fenner. 

"  Mr.  Fenner,  are  you  hurt  1 " 

Hoel  was  pale,  but  there  was  actually  a 
smile  on  his  face. 

''Nothing  at  all  to  signify;  only  my 
arm  broken.  It's  set  already;  but  I'm 
afraid  I'm  useless  now  —  eh,  Dr.  Pink) 
Mr.  Akister,  will  you  take  my  place  1 
There's  only  one  more  unfortunate  to 
extricate." 

Walter  looked  at  Elva.  He  must  have 
seen  the  tell-tale  expression;  then,  with- 
out a  word,  he  walked  away  to  take  HoePs 
place;  but  certainly  Miss  EesteU  never 
watched  his  efforts. 

"Tour  carriage  is  here,  I  see,  Miss 
Kestell,"  said  Dr.  Pink,  hurriedly.  "  Take 
Mr.  Fenner  home.  I  advise  Ms  going  to 
bed  at  once;  and  I'll  come  roand  as  soon 
as  ever  I  can." 

*<Tes,  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Hoel; 
*'  but  I'm  sorry  not  to  see  the  end." 

*'I'm  sure,  su:,"  said  a  railway-man  who 
had  come  to  inquire,  ''you've  done 
wonders.  I'm  sorry  that  'ere  rubbish  took 
to  falling  so  unexpectedly  like.  The 
passengers  wishes  me  to  express  their 
thanks  to  you." 

Hoel  waved  his  uninjured  left  hand,  and 
tried  to  rise.  Everyone  dispersed  then  to 
help  greater  sufferers,  and  Elva  said,  gently, 
and  a  little  shyly : 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm  1 " 

Hoel  did  so.  It  was  the  sweetest 
moment  in  his  life,  he  thought  But  it 
was  only  for  a  few  steps  he  accepted  the 
offer.  He  would  not  let  Elva  fancy  he 
was  taking  advantage  of  her  because  the 
situation  was  interesting. 

Just  before  they  drove  off,  Dr.  Pink 
brought  a  slip  of  paper  to  Elva. 

"  Will  you  leave  this  with  DauUngton  at 
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Greyatone,  and  tell  him  to  send  this  8tti£f 
at  once/' 

"  It's  a  bad  case,  I  fear,"  this  Hoel,  *'  and 
I  might  have  been  in  the  same  circum- 
stance." 

"Poor  fellow;  the  amputation  was  the 
only  chance,  and  I  fear  he  will  sink. 
Mind  you  rest.  Miss  Kestelli  I  must 
make  you  responsible  for  this  patient." 

Elva  nodded  her  head  and  drove  off 
carefully.  The  groom  was  behind  them,  so 
nothing  of  importance  could  be  said,  which 
was  aa  well  for  Hoel,  for,  now  he  was  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  he  felt  a 
good  deal  stunned,  and  he  lay  back  in  the 
carriage  and  closed  his  eyes.  Elva's  heart 
was  too  fall  to  say  much ;  and  also,  now 
that  the  excitement  and  the  danger  were 
over,  she  was  not  so  willing  to  show  what 
she  had  gone  through. 

"Who  was  the  one  remaining  1"  she 
asked,  presently.  "Has  he  been  suffering 
all  this  time  1" 

"No,  I  don't  think  he's  suffering  much; 
but  he's  blocked  in  in  a  most  peculiar  way. 
I  went  once  or  twice  to  see  what  I  could 
do  for  him;  but,  seeing  he  was  pretty 
cheerful,  we  left  him.  I  think  he  said  hu 
name  was  Button,  and  bound  for  Grey- 
stone.  He  and  I  were  the  only  passengers 
for  Greystone,  so  I  felt  an  interest  in 
him;  but  he  said  that  he  was  pretty 
comfortable,  and  we  were  to  see  to  the 
others.  He  can't  move  hand  or  foot,  and 
it  seems  a  miracle  he's  alive." 

"  Button  9  I  seem  to  know  the  name. 
I  dare  say  papa  will  know.  He  knows  the 
Greystone  people  better  than  we  do,  of 
course." 

"So  you  drove  on  when  you  heard," 
said  Hoel,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  was  so 
much  afraid  you  would — suffer  or  be  hurt 
by  these  painful  scene&" 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  I  came,"  said 
Elva.  *^  But  you  ought  not  to  talk.  Am 
I  shaking  you  1  StOl,  the  sooner  we  are 
home  the  better." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  present 
drcumstances,"  said  Hoel,  in  his  bright 
way,  and  yet  Elva  could  not  doubt  that 
from  his  tone  the  words  were  true. 

She  blushed  deeply ;  she  could  not  find 
a  repartee  as  usual.  The  injured  arm, 
now  in  an  extemporised  sling,  occasionally 
touched  her,  and  seemed  to  send  a  strange 
thrill  of  piide  through  her.  Courage  in  a 
man  has  the  same  magic  effect  on  a  woman 
as  the  exhibition  of  womanly  tenderness 
to  a  man.  The  highest  developement  of  the 
special  attribute  of  the  sex  often  deceives 


the  opposite  gender.  A  man  often  does 
not  fully  realise  that  a  courageous  woman 
may  be  infinitely  better  than  one  who  h 
easily  moved  by  the  sorrow  of  others;  and 
a  woman  glorying  in  the  hero,  whose 
courage  is  palpable,  forgets  that  a  lion- 
hearted  man  can  be  very  selfish;  may, in 
fact,  make  a  very  bad  husband. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  the  pc 
drove  up  to  Biuhbrook  House,  and  the 
hero  of  the  day  walked  into  the  hall| 
preceded  by  Elva.  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Kestell  hurried  in,  having  only  josl 
heard  of  the  accident. 

"My  darling,"  he  said,  quickly,  '< thank 
Heaven  you  are  back  with  Mr.  Fenner. 
I've  only  just  heard.  Don't  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  startle  your  mother, 
dear.  I  will  prepare  her.  Mr.  Fenner, 
what  can  we  get  for  you  ?  Jones  is  a 
capital  nurse." 

**  Don't  agitate  yourself,  dear  old  dad," 
laughed  Elva,  now  quite  herself,  after  the 
refreshing  drive.  ''Mr.  Fenner  is  not 
very  bad,  and  nearly  all  the  poor  people 
are  extricated  now.    Where  is  Amice  t " 

"  Not  come  in  yet.  I  am  glad  yon  are 
not  too  much  upset  Tes,  that  is  right 
Dr.  Pink  will  come  in,  I  conclude." 

"Yes,  poor  man,  if  he  can.  He  vrill 
have  his  hands  fuU.  Dr.  Boberts  and 
another  man  are  there." 

Elva  went  upstairs,  and  Jones  and  Hr. 
Fenner  followed. 

"If  you  prefer  coming  down,  yon  can 
lie  on  the  library  sofa,"  she  said,  and  theo 
went  into  her  own  room. 

She  looked  into  her  glass  and  saw  hor 
excited  she  was ;  how  brightly  her  eyes 
shone.  She  locked  her  door,  and  walked 
up  and  down,  thinking  deeply  of  Hoel 
Then,  stopping  short,  she  knelt  down  and 
laid  her  head  on  a  chair,  and  sobbed. 

"  I  am  sure  now,  HoeL  Hoel,  I  Ion 
you,"  she  sobbed.  *«  For  better  for  wone, 
you  are  my  hero." 

The  tears  were  not  all  happiness.  For 
such  a  child  of  freedom  as  she  wis,  with 
the  love  and  joy  came  a  feeling  of  canora 
regret;  for,  to  love  means  a  great  dealw 
unselfishness,  a  great  deal  of  giving  np  « 
self,  and  Elva  had  never  yet  undeistood  tba 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  she  aoftlf 
opened  the  Ubrary  door.  Jones  and  her 
father  had  been  most  kind,  and  hsd  done 
all  that  could  be  done  till  the  doctor  came 
again.  Mr.  Kestell  wanted  to  tel^F 
to  London,  but  Hoel  would  not  hear  of » 
And  now  he  had  begged  to  see  Elvft  for  > 
few  moments. 
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There  seamed  to  his  attentive  ears  a 
change  in  her  footstep  as  she  entered. 
Heel  was  lying  down  on  the  sofa,  covered 
with  mgs.  His  head  had  begun  to  ache  a 
little,  and  he  felt  tired  out. 

There  was  a  shaded  lamp  put  near  to 
the  invalid,  and,  sitting  up,  he  saw  Elva 
coming  softly  towards  him.  He  thought 
at  that  moment  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  on  earUi. 

"  How  good  of  you  1 "  he  said,  trying  to 
speak  as  usual,  though  his  voice  shook  a 
littla  "  I  expect  Dr.  Pink  will  turn  up 
soon,  and  then  I  may  be  exiled  upstairSi 
I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  all  you  cUd  this 
afternoon." 

Elva  sat  down  in  a  chair  close  by ;  her 
limbs  trembled  ;  and  she  looked  away. 

"  Don't  thank  me,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  fiimly.  *'I  was  so— so  afraid  for 
you,  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  on.  I 
thought  you  might  have  been  killed — 
coming  here.  ^  I^  should  have  been  so 
miserable,  as  if  it  were  my  fault.    And 

instead  of  that — I Mr.  Fenner,  may 

I  say  something !  I  never  believed  in  you 
enough.  I  know  now  that  a  critic  can  be 
a  hero  as  welL" 

Elva  never  gave  in  in  a  half  way ;  she 
was  not  cautious  or  calculating. 

Hod's  heart  beat  high  now;  but  he  was 
very  anxious  to  be  trmy  just  towards  the 
woman  he  loved. 

'*  You  mustn't  think  that  a  mere  thing 
like  that  makes  any  difiference.  Bemember, 
I'm  the  same  Hoel  whom  you  were  doubt- 
ful about  coming  for  yesterday." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  said  Elva,  slipping 
down,  and  kneeling  by  the  sofa ;  "  you  are 
infinitely  a  greater,  nobler  man  than  I 
fancied.  And  —  will  you  forgive  me  for 
having  doubted  it  1 " 

Hod  forgot  all  about  his  desperate 
fatigue,  forgot  everything  but  Elva  now, 
and  sat  up.  He  had  only  his  left  hand  to 
offer,  and  this  very  act  exhibiting  his  un- 
usual state  of  helplessness,  touched  the 
woman's  heart.  Hoel,  before  this,  had 
wanted  just  that  touch  of  helplessness 
which  fascinates  a  woman. 

<'  Don't  move,"  she  sud,  taking  his  hand 
in  both  hers  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  <'I  won't  allow  it.  I  wanted 
only  to  say  one  thing." 

Hoel  looked  at  her  now ;  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  love  and  admiration. 

''Whatt"  he  said,  hoarsely;   all  the 
tumult  and  the  excitement  of  the  afternoon 
seemed  to  return  tenfold. 
*'Tou  won't  be  able  to  use  your  right 


hand  for  a  long  time.    Let  me  be  your 
right  hand." 

'<  Do  you  mean  it  t — ^not  now^  only,  but 
always  f "  he  sud,  hardly  able  to  bear  this 
scene. 

'<  Always,"  she  whispered,  hiding  her 
face  on  his  arm — '<  always,  till  death  part 
us." 

^  He  jumped  up  now,  nothing  could  keep 
him  there.  He  stood  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  put  his  left  arm  round  her,  so  that  ner 
head  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  kissed 
her  passionately. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it !  Say  it  again. 
Elva,  say,  *  Hod,  I  love  you.' " 

"  Hoel,  I  love  you."  And  she  added : 
"My  hero." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  VEGETABLE 

There  used  to  be  a  popular  acrostic  in 
the  daj^s  of  our  youth,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
It  turned  upon  two  lines  of  Scott's  famous 
poem,  and  ran  thus : 

Change,  Chester,  charge  t 
On,  Stanley,  on ! 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
Were  I  in  gallant  Stanley's  place. 
When  Mannion  nidged  him  to  the  chase^ 
A  word  you  then  would  aU  espy, 
That  brings  a  tear  to  every  eye. 

The  answer  is  '*  Onion,"  and  the  specula- 
tion which  results  is:  Why  does  a  raw 
onion  make  the  eyes  water  % 

The  Greeks,  b^g  aware  of  this  charac- 
teristic, called  the  onion  *<  kromnon ; "  and 
when  they  ate  it  raw,  they  prudently 
closed  their  eyes. 

Shakespeare's  players,  in  the  "Taming 

of  the  Shrew,"  knew  all  about  it : 

If  the' boy  have  not  a  woman's  nft 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  wiU  do  well  for  such  a  shift, 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  dose  conveyed. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

So  did  Lafeu : 
Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shaU  weep  anon. 

The  fact,  then,  has  been  known  for 
centuries;  but  the  explanation  only  since 
chemistry  came  to  be  applied  to  matters  of 
common  life.  The  onion  belongs  to  the 
genus  **  allium,"  all  the  spedee  of  which 
possess  a  peculiar,  pungent,  acrid  juice, 
with  a  powerful  odour.  The  garlic  has  a 
stronger  smell  than  the  onion;  but  the 
onion  has  more  of  the  volatile  oil  which 
all  the  genus  possess. 

The  constituents  which  make  the  genus 
.  valuable  as  food,  are :  albumen,  sugar,  mn- 
I  cilage,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  certain  aaltfi. 
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All  the  members  of  the  onion  tribe  yield  a 
heavy  volatile  oU,  when  distilled  with 
water  —  an  oil  so  pungent  and  concen- 
trated that  an  oonce  of  it  will  represent 
the  essence  of  forty  pounds  of  garlic  This 
oil  is  a  eompound  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  and  is  called  sulphide  of  allyl, 
because  of  its  origin  in  the  allium  tribe. 
It  is  the  more  volatOe  sulphurous  fumes  of 
this  oil  which  ascend  as  an  onion  is  cut, 
that  cause  the  eyes  to  water  just  as 
sulphur  fumes  do  anywhera  It  is  the  less 
volatile  portion  of  the  oil  which  gives 
that  permanence  and  adhesiveness  to  the 
onion  odour,  which  will  render  a  knife, 
which  has  been  used  to  cut  one,  offensive 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
washing. 

In  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  the  purveyor 
for  the  Sultan  of  Casgar  tells  a  story  of 
a  man  who  lost  his  thumbs  and  great  toes 
through  eating  garlia  This  was  a  youth 
who  had  married  a  beauteous  bride,  but 
was  unfortunate  enough  fon  his  marriage 
day  to  eat  of  a  dish  strongly  flavoured 
with  garlic.  The  lady  was  so  annoyed 
that  die  ordered  the  bridegroom  to  be 
bound,  and  his  thumbs  and  toes  cttt]off,  as 
punishment  for  presuming  to  come  to  her 
without  first  purifying  his  fingers.  Ever 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  husband  always 
washed  his  hands  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  with  alkali,  after  dining  off  a  garlic 
ragout,  for,  of  course,  he  did  not  use 
forks.  But  had  he  known  Menander's 
receipt^  he  might  have  saved  Ids  digits. 
This  wets,  to  roast](beetroot  on  hot  eml^rs^ 
for  the  removal  of  the  odour  of  garlic. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  and 
some  of  our  readers  may  thank  us  for  the 
lunt,  that  if  either  walnuts,  or  raw  parsley, 
be  eaten  along  with  onions,  the  smell  of 
the  latt«r  will  be  destroyed^  and^dlgestion 
of  them  ^uudsted. 

There  is,  we  are  bound  to  adnut,  a 
certain  association  of  vtilgarity  with  the 
onion.  It  is  a  valuable  i6od,  and  an  in-» 
dispensable  accessoty  to  the  culinary 
artist;  but,  as  used  by  many  people,  it 
is  not  suggestive  of  refinement.  And  yet 
the  bulb  has  not  only  an  honourable 
character— it  has  a  sort  of  sacred  history. 

Both  Pliny  and  Juvenal  among  old 
writers,  and  many  Egyptologists  of  our 
own  time  and  country,  have  recorded 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
onioa  It  is  true  that  Wilkinson,  who 
wrote  on  the  "Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  doubts  the  evM 
dence  of  this ;  but  he  adds  that  the  onion 


was  admitted  as  a  common  offenog  on 
every  altar,  and  that  the  priests  were 
forbidden  to  eat  it.  We  remember,  by 
the  way,  noting  in  Ellis's  "History  of 
Madagascar,"  that  the  Malagasy  regard 
the  onion  as  unclean,  and  forbidden  by 
the  idols. 

However,  the  onion  was  sacred  in 
Egypt,  and  the  garlic,  as  Herodotus  tdls 
us,  was  the  daily  food  of  the  Egyptian 
labourer,  and  the  Jews,  when  they  left 
Egypt,  looked  back  with  fondness  to  these 
delicacies.  "  We  remember  the  fish  which 
we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  the  cucomben, 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  tiie  garlic,"  so  they  told  Moses. 
Modem  travellers  tell  us  that  the  onion 
is  still  a  common  food  in  Egypt,  and  some- 
times almost  the  only  one  of  the  poorer 
dasses.  Moreover,  the  onions  of  Egypt 
are  much  sweeter  than  and  superior  in 
quality  to  those  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  onion  grows  coarser 
and  more  bitter  as  it  is  traced  north- 
ward; 

Herodotus  says  that  sixteen  hundred 
talents  were  expended  in  garlic,  onions,  and 
radishes  for  the  workmen  during  the 
building  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  an  onion  ti^en  from  the 
sarcophagus  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  two 
thousand  years  old,  was  planted  and  made 
to  grow.  We  have  also  the  authority  of 
Pliny  for  what  he  calls  the  foolish  snper- 
stition  of  the  Egyptians,  in  swearing  by 
garlic  and  onions— calling  them  to  witness 
when  they  were  taking  an  oatL 

Botanists  seem  now  agreed  that  m 
origmal  habitat  of  the  onion  was  the 
mountainous  region  of  Central  Asia;  andi 
according  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
it  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
Himalayas. 

The  Mohammedans  do  not  86^.j 
have  reverenced  the  «« allium''  topa 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  tradition 
that  when  Satan  stepped  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  after  the  fall  of  msQi 
garlic  sprang  up  where  he  planted  his 
left  foot,  and  onion  where  he  planted  ms 
right  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Mohammed  could  never  bear  the  smell  ot 
either,  and  even  fainted  when  he  sa^ 
them.  . 

Among  the  Greeks,  both  onions  m 
garlic  were  held  in  high  regard,  both  as 
articles  of  food  and  as  medicamen». 
Theophrastus  wrote  a  book  on  oniony  m 
did  also  Palladius.  Then  Homer  tells  tJJ 
tiie  onion  was  an  important  part  of  tne 
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banquet  that  Hecamede  spread  before 
Nestor  and  Machaon, 

Among  the  Bomans,  the  onion  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  food  of  the  people ; 
although  Horace  could  not  understand  how 
they  digested  it.  Its  use  for  promoting 
artificial  tears  was  also  well  understood  by 
them,  for  Columella  speaks  of  'Macrymoea 
csepe/'  and  Pliny  of  ''caapis  odor  iMry- 
mosus. "  Ovid,  i^ain,  says  t^at  both  onions 
and  sulphur  were  giren  to  criminals  to 
purify  &em  from  their  crimes,  upon  the 
old  theory  of  purgation  by  fumigation. 
They  thought  not  only  that  the  onion  gave 
strength  to  the  human  frame,  but  that  it 
would  also  improra  the  pugnacious  quality 
of  their  game-cocks.  Horace,  howerer^ 
thought  that  garlic  was  a  fit  poison  for 
anybody  who  committed  parricide.  The 
Emperor  Kero,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  eating  leeks  improved  the  human 
Toice ;  and  as  he  was  ambitious  of  being  a 
fine  singer,  he  used  to  have  a  leek-diet  on 
several  days  in  each  month 

The  onion  tribe  must  have  been  held  in 
reverence  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt,  for  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Thiselton  I^er  that  in 
Poland  the  flower  >  stalk  of  the  leek  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Christ  in  pictures 
and  statues. 

There  are  a  good  many  superstitions 
about  the  onion  in  folk-lore,  as  we  gather 
from  Mr.  mideric  Friend,  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  and  others. 

Thus,  on  Hallowe'en,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  girls  attempt  a  method  of 
divination  by  means  of  a  "  Saint  Thomas 
onioa"  They  peel  it,  wrap  it  up  in  a 
dean  handkerchief,  and,  placing  it  under 
their  heads,  repeat  the  following  rhyme  : 

Good  St.  Thomas,  do  me  right, 
And  see  my  tme-love  come  to-night, 
That  I  may  see  him  in  the  face. 
And  him  in  my  kind  arms  embrace. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  dream  of  an  onion 
is  sapposed  in  some  parts  to  foretell  sick- 
ness. Or  else : 

To  dream  of  eating  onions  means 
Much  strife  in  the  domestic  scenes, 
Secrets  found  out,  or  else  betrayed, 
And  many  falsehoods  made  and  said. 

It  is  also  a  portent  of  the  weather : 

Onion's  skin  very  thin. 
Mud  winter's  coming  in ; 
Onion's  skin  thick  and  tough, 
Coming  winter  cold  and  rough. 

It  was  the  practice  in  some  places  to 
hang  up,  or  bum,  an  onion,  as  a  safeguard 
against  witchcraft  j  and  the  theory  of  this 
was  that  the  devU  respected  it  because  it  | 


was  an  ancient  object  of  worship.  This 
seems  a  survival  of  the  Egyptian  story; 
but  Mr.  Friend  says  that  the  Arabs, 
Chinese,  and  many  other  peoples  to  this 
day  employ  onions,  leeks,  or  garlic  for  pre- 
venting witchcraft,  and  that  he  himself  has 
frequently  seen  them  tied  up  with  a  branch 
of  sago-palm  over  the  doors  of  Eastern 
houses,  for  this  purpose. 

The  old  custom  of  throwing  an  onion 
after  a  bride  is  doubtless  well  known.  It 
had  the  same  origin  as  the  old  Scotch 
custom  of  throwing  a  besom  after  a  cow 
on  its  way  to  market — ^to  avert  the  evil- 
eye,  and  thus  ensure  luck. 

Old  Gerard  had  no  opinion  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  tribe.  Of  both 
leeks  and  garlic  he  wrote  most  dis- 
paragingly, as  "yielding  to  the  body  no 
nounslmient  at  alV  but  '^ingendereth 
naughty  and  sharpe  bloud." 

Bat  other  of  the  old  herbaUsts  treat  it 
more  kindly,  and  some  ascribe  almost 
every  virtue  to  garlic  and  onion.  Gkudic 
came  to  be  known  as  'Toor  Man's  Treacle,'' 
and  in  some  old  works  is  thus  often  de- 
scribed. But  the  word  treacle  here  has  no 
reference  to  molasses,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Greek  "theriakoe," 
meaning  venomous,  for  garlic  was  regarded 
as  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  the  plague. 

Pliny  long  ago  wrote  of  garlic  as  a 
remedy  for  many  of  the  mental  and 
physical  ailments  of  the  country  people. 
It  was  used  by  the  Bomans  to  drive  away 
snakes;  and  the  Bomans  seem  to  have 
adopted  this  idea  from  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  recommended  by  one  old  English 
writer  as  a  capital  thing  with  whi<£  to 
frighten  away  birds  from  fruit-trees;  and 
has  been  recently  recommended,  in  solu- 
tion, as  the  best  preservative  of  pictnre- 
f rames  from  flies.  Bacon  gravely  tdls  of  a 
man  who  lived  for  several  days  on  the  smell 
of  onions  and  garlic  alone ;  and  there  was 
an  old  belief  that  the  garUc  could  extract 
all  the  power  from  a  loadstone. 

The  belief  that  the  eating  of  onions  will 
acclimatise  a  traveller,  seems  not  un« 
common  in  Eastern  countries.  Thus,  in 
Bumes'  "Travels  into  Bokhara,"  there  is 
a  record  that  at  Peshawur,  ^'MooUah 
Ntijieb  suggested  that  we  should  eat 
onions  in  all  the  countries  we  visited, 
as  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  foreigner 
becomes  acclimated  from  the  use  of  that 
vegetable." 

And  in  Morier's  "  Travds  in  Persia,"  it  is 
said :  "  Those  who  seek  for  sulphur,  which 
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is  found  at  the  highest  acoesBible  point  of 
the  mountain  of  Damarvend,  go  through  a 
courie  of  training  prerioua  to  the  under- 
taking, and  fortify  themselves  by  eating 
much  of  garlic  and  onions." 

The  general  explanation  given  of  the 
leek  being  the  emblem  of  Wflles,  and  worn 
on  Saint  David's  Day,  is  this :  In  640 
King  Cadwallader  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  owing  to  the 
special  interposition  of  Saint  David,  who 
ordered  the  Britons  always  to  wear  leeks 
in  their  caps,  so  that  they  might  easily 
recognise  each  other.  As  the  Saxons  had' 
no  such  agreed  head-mark,  they  attacked 
each  other  as  foes,  and  aided  in  their  own 
defeat 

There  is  a  more  |K>etic  story.  It  is  that 
Saint  David  lived  m  the  vfdley  of  Ewias, 
in  Monmouthshire,  spending  his  time  in 
oontemplation : 

....    And  did  so  truly  fast 
Ab  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  vields. 
And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  nelds, 
In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year, 
The  Welshman,  on  his  day,  that  sacred  herb  do 
wear. 

Saint  David,  however,  died  in  544,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  leek  was 
a  common  and  favourite  vegetable  in  Wales 
during  his  life-time^ — ^that  is  to  say,  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  more  prosaic 
explanation  of  the  Welsh  emblem.  It  is 
that  it  originated  in  a  custom  of  the  Welsh 
farmers  when  helping  ei^  other  in  a 
neighbourly  way,  to  take  their  leeks  and 
other  vegetable  provender  with  them.  Now, 
as  the  word  leek  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"leac,"  which  originally  meant  any  vege- 
table, it  is  probable  enough  tliat  the 
Saxons  sneeringly  applied  the  word  to  the 
Welsh  on  account  of  their  vegetarian  pro- 
clivities. We  cannot,  of  oourssi  be  sure 
that  the  leek  was  worn  as  a  badee  in  Cad- 
wallader's  time,  but  we  have  ShiUcespeare's 
authority  for  concluding  that  it  was  worn 
by  the  Welsh  soldiers  at  the  Battle  of 
Poitiers  in  1356.  The  phrase,  "  to  eat  the 
leek  " — ^meaning  to  retract  and  *'  knuckle- 
under  *' — is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
that  famous  scene  in  Shakespeare^  "Henry 
the  Fifth,"  where  Fluellen  the  Welshman 
compels  Pistol  to  swallow  the  vegetable 
at  which  he  had  been  expressing  sudi 
abhorrence.  But  there  is  earlier  evidence 
that  the  leek  was  regarded  as  something 
ignominious  in  England.  Thus  in 
Ghaucer : 

The  beste  song  that  ever  was  made 
Is  not  worth  a  leke's  blade, 
But  men  will  tend  ther  tiUe. 


We  are  not  going  to  dwell  on  the 
culinary  uses  of  the  onion  tribe,  for  these 
have  been  exhaustively  described  absady 
in  Mrs.  Hill's  excellent  little  work.  Bata 
few  applications,  not  generaUy  known,  maj 
be  briefly  noted. 

In  olden  times  there  was  a  famous  oint- 
ment called  Devil's  Murtard,  wUch  was 
supposed  to  cure  cancer,  remove  tmnoon, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  a  compound  of  garlk 
and  olive-oO,  and  had  a  smell  which  wis 
enough  to  frighten  away  any  disease— or  ebe 
to  create  one.  Then  tiie  fair  dames  of  old 
had  a  favourite  cosmetic  for  the  hands  and 
face,  and  one  also  which  was  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  which  was  largely  composed  of 
garlia  Leek- ointment^  again,  made  of 
pounded  leeks  and  hog's  lard,  was  used  as 
a  liniment  for  bums  and  scalds. 

It  is  said  that  in  India,  where  dyspepoa 
is  common^  garlic  is  found  to  be  a  gieai 
palliative.  It  is  in  many  countries  ro* 
garded  as  a  sure  antidote  against  con- 
tagion; and  persons  have  been  known  to 
put  a  small  piece  in  the  mouth  before 
approaching  the  bed  of  a  fever-stricken 
patient.  "Vniether  it  has  any  real  virtae  of 
the  kind  we  are  unable  to  say,  bat  letns 
hope  that  it  has  more  than  is  ascribed  to 
some  so-called  disinfectants — ^the  power  to 
kill  one  bad  smell  with  another. 

In  '<The  Family  Dictionary,"  popular 
in  our  grandfathers'  time,  there  is  the 
following  certain  remedy. for  the  plagae: 
"  Take  away  the  core  of  an  onion,  fill  thd 
cavity  with  treacle  dissolved  or  mixed 
with  lemon-juice,  stop  up  the  hole  with 
the  slice  you  have  cut  off,  roast  the  whole 
on  hot  ashes  so  long  till  well  incorporated 
and  mixed  together,  then  squeeze  oat  the 
juice  of  the  roasted  onion,  and  give  it  to  a 
person  seized  with  the  plague.  Let  him 
presently  lie  down  in  his  bed  and  be  well 
covered  up  that  he  may  perspire.  This  is 
a  remedy  that  hsw  not  its  equal  for  the 
plague,  provided  the  patient  perspuei 
presentiy."  And  if  it  did  promote  perspinr 
tion,  one  can  well  believe  that  it  might  he 
curativa 

Not  only  has  garlic  been  reputed  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  sni&es,  but  ahM)  as  a 
cure  for  hydrophobia,  while  onions  have 
been  claimed  as  a  cure  for  small-poz^  and 
leeks  as  an  antidote  for  poisonous  bxDp' 
Old  Oelsus,  from  whom  Paraoelsns  toot 
his  name,  as  we  explained  in  a  previottf 
article,  regarded  several  of  the  onion 
tribe  as  valuable  in  cases  of  ague,  m 
Pliny  had  the  same  belief.  In  oar  own 
time  the  onion  is  held  to  be  an  exoelleot 
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anti-BOorbatiCy  and  more  useful  oi^  ship- 
board than  lime-joice  in  preventing 
scurvy. 

In  fact,  in  all  skin  diseases,  and  in  many 
Inflammatory  disorders,  preparations  of 
the  onion  have  a  real  value.  The  juice  is 
also  useful  in  stopping  bleeding,  although 
we  are  not  aware  if  it  be  the  case,  as  was 
popularly  supposed,  that  a  drop  of  it  will 
cure  ear-ache,  and  that  persistent  applica- 
tion will  remove  deafness.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  belief  that  onion-juice  is  the 
beat  hau>restorer  in  the  market,  in  spite  of 
its  disagreeable  smelL 

It  would  take  too  long  to  mention  all 
the  virtues  which  have  been  claimed,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  for  all  the  members  of 
the  ''allium"  genus.  But  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  onion,  which  relieves  dys- 
pepsia and  aids  the  digestion  of  some,  is  a 
certain  cause  of  indigestion  in  others.  It 
is  said  that  Napoleon,  who  was  a  martyr 
to  indigestion,  lost  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
through  having  partaken  of  a  hurried  meal 
of  beefsteak  and  onions.  It  is  a  savoury 
dish,  but  has  worked  woe  to  many.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  old  writers  declared 
that  onions  brought  bad  dreams — if  they 
were  eaten  raw  or  badly  cooked  at  late 
supper. 

It  is  certainly  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  author  of  "The  Family  Dictionary" 
was  right  in  saying  that  "  they  that  will 
eat  onions  dally  will  enjoy  better  health 
than  otherwisa"  What  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  article  in  common  use  which 
produces  such  opposite  effects  upon  the 
human  system  as  ,the  onion.  They  have 
often  been  found  beneficial  to  individuals  in 
feverish  attacks,  and  yet  the  malingerers 
in  our  garrison  hospitals  know  well  how  to 
promote  febrile  symptoms  by  a  hearty 
consumption  of  garlic 

To  conclude,  let  us  present  the  summary 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  author  of  a 
"  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity  " : 

Onyons  in  phvsick  winneth  no  consent. 
To  cholerick  f olke  they  are  no  nutriment ; 
By  Galen's  rule,  such  as  phlegmatic  are 
A  stomacke  good  within  them  do  prepare. 
Weak  appetites  they  comfort,  and  the  face 
With  cheerful  colour  evermore  they  grace. 
And  when  the  head  is  naked  left  of  hair, 
Onyons,  being  sod  or  stampd,  again  repair.     * 


HOUSEKEEPING  IN  CRETK 

Upon  the  whole,  and  speaking  from  an 
en>erience  of  six  or  seven  serious  weeks, 
I  do  not  think  Crete  is  a  country  in  which 


a  man  may  be  recommended  to  undergo  a 
spell  of  housekeeping.  I  say  this  even 
upon  the  assumption  iJiat  the  man  speaks 
Greek  and  Turkish  like  a  bilingual  native. 
If  he  knows  nothing  colloquially  of  either 
of  these  languages,  his  trials  will  be 
augmented  indefinitely. 

For  my  part,  I  rented  a  house  and 
furnished  it,  because  there  was  no  alter- 
native if  I  proposed  to  stay  awhile  in  the 
land,  and  if  I  declined,  as  I  did,  to  run  the 
risk  of  fever  or  suffocation  in  the  hotel  of 
Canea,  the  capital.  This  hotel  was  not 
utterly  bad.  It  was  really  possible  to 
sleep  in  its  beds,  though  of  course  they 
harboured  fleas.  But  after  two  nights  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  noises  which,  at  an 
absurdly  early  hour,  ascended  from  donkey- 
drivers  and  hucksters  to  my  window,  I 
gave  up  tibe  resolution  to  abide  in  the 
capital  There  was  meat,  and  wine,  and 
bread  in  the  hotel,  moreover,  and  it 
seemed  at  first  somewhat  rash  to  lift 
andior  from  a  harbour  which  did  at  any 
rate  afford  the  bare  essentials  of  life.  The 
Cretan  Christian  who  owned  the  hotel, 
and  also  a  store  adjacent,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  when  I  told  him  I  proposed  to 
reside  elsewhere.  It  was  as  much  as  to 
say :  "  I  wonder  where  you  will  go  1  You 
may  just  as  well  stay  and  be  fleeced  by 
me  in  a  methodical  manner,  as  put  your 
head  into  the  mouth  of  some  less  merciful 
Uon." 

Indeed,  for  a  moment,  he  seemed  to 
have  sJl  the  good  sense  upon  his  side.  It 
was  only  after  a  day's  hard  work,  and 
much  parley  with  interpreters  and  the 
proprietors  of  empty  houses,  that  I  began 
to  see  any  chance  of  the  realisation  of  my 
singular  hopes.  But,  on  the  third  day,  I 
found  myself  duly  established  as  the 
tenant  of  an  elegant  little  white  vOla  about 
two  miles  from  Canea,  It  was  as  empty 
as  a  collector's  egg;  but  that  was  a  diffi- 
culty whidi  could  soon  be  smoothed  away. 
And  so  I  spent  my  first  night  in  the  house, 
sleeping  upon  a  mattress,  and  covered 
witi^  a  blanket ;  which  articles,  over  and 
above  my  luggage,  were  my  sole  rudi- 
mentary purchases^  as  fumitura  As  the 
house  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  lock, 
and  as  the  island  was  at  that  time  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  possibilities  of  a 
successful  rising  against  the  Moslem  rule, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  unpack  my  revolver 
ere  I  unpacked  aught  else  of  my  posses- 
sions. The  weapon  was  accordingly  loaded, 
and  set  upon  the  floor ;  and  once  I  awoke 
in  the  night  with  the  fancy  that  some  one 
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had  entered  the  house,  and  was  standing 
over  me  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  with  my 
own  revolver  levelled  at  my  head. 

It  is  the  first  step  that  oosts  the  most 
effort  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  as  in  graver 
matters.  When  I  had  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction that  I  could  sleep  in  the  "white 
house,"  as  I  called  it,  we  proceeded  to  buy 
some  of  what  might  be  termed  the  luxuries 
of  upholstery. 

But  I  must  here  explain  why  I  use  the 
word  "wa"  My  house  did  not  stand 
alone.  It  had  a  twin.  The  two  houses 
abutted  on  the  one  side  upon  a  rocky  lane, 
which  led  into  Ehalepa,  a  healthy  village 
overlooking  the  sea;  and  upon  the  other 
side  they  both  faced  the  snow-mountains 
of  Centnl  Crete,  which  were  here  of  the 
most  dignified  and  impressive  shapes. 
The  other  house  was  inhabited  by  a  hard- 
working Christian,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
family  of  two  daughters  and  three  sons, 
were  all  impressed  into  my  service  as  cook, 
housemaid,  butler,  waiter,  and  so  forth.  I 
was  to  be  dependent  upon  them  for  every- 
thing. My  own  house  was  merely  tiie 
residence  fmd  place  of  receptioa  The 
"  we,"  therefore,  includes  with  myself  the 
boy  of  the  fandly,  who  accompanied  me 
upon  my  purchasing  e:^edition  into  the 
foul  and,  in  every  way,  disagreeable  streets 
of  the  capital 

We  hired  a  white  she-ass  to  take  to 
town  as  the  carrier  of  our  purchases,  and, 
after  an  hour's  walk,  or  rather  clamber,  up 
and  down  the  stony  defiles  which  separate 
Khalepa  from  Canea,  we  entered  the  city 
gate,  and  began  to  look  about  us.  I  as- 
sume that  my  readers  have  never  been  in 
Canea,  and  tiiat  it  will  be  news  to  them  to 
know  that  it  is  a  most  comfortless  place. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  greasy,  strewn 
with  filth,  and  crowded  with  men  in 
picturesque  diversity  of  garb,  vdth  dogs 
that  fight  for  a  livelihood  in  the  public 
places,  and  with  mules,  asses,  and  horses. 
There  is  constant  going,  or  rather  pushing 
^d  struggling  to  and  fro  whfle  i^e  day- 
light lasts.  But  in  the  evening  the  gates 
are  shut,  and  you  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  soldiers  on  guard  that  you  are  a  person 
of  some  note,  ere  they  will  consent  to  be 
bribed  to  let  you  pass. 

Here  then  we  stumbled  up  streets  and 
down,  tarrying  opposite  this  or  that  shop 
that  seemed  inviting,  and  bargaining 
ferociously  about  pennyworths  of  cheese, 
and  fruit,  and  vegetables.  It  was  quieter 
in  the  street  which  seemed  to  be  devoted  to 
no  purpose  except  the  makbg  and  selling 


of  bed-lumiture.  In  the  fore  part  rf  the 
many  little  shops  in  the  street^  there 
were  some  counterpanes  and  mattreeeea  k 
very  brilliant  covers.  Behind,  squatting 
like  tailoni  on  a  board,  sat  two  or  tbee 
little  merry  boys,  stitching  and  pisttling 
at  the  same  time ;  and  by  their  side  the 
master  of  the  shop,  with  a  shrewd  eje 
upon  the  labour  of  his  froHcsome  ap- 
prentices. 

I  bought  another  mattress  in  this  Btreet 
It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  aboot 
the  stuffing  of  the  thing.  In  mystapiditj, 
I  had  uttered  the  Greek  for  •"tobaceo' 
instead  of  "  wool"  This  had  astoniBhed 
the  mattress  merchant ;  but  he  made  no 
sign.  Doubtless  he  conceived  that  an 
Englishman  was  used  to  sleeping  on  to- 
bacco ;  and  though  it  seemed  an  ezpensiye 
practice,  he  had  nothing  to  suggest  in 
amendment.  It  was,  therefore,  only  in 
the  nick  of  time^^that  I  prevented  the  boy 
going  forthwith  to  purchase  the  twenty 
okes — about  '.thirty-five  pounds  avoirdnpois 
—of  Turkish  tobacco,  which  he  thought 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  Jiut 
fancy  what  it  would  have  cqst!  M^ 
certainly,  had  this  misadventure  come  tea 
head,  I  should  have  thought  myself  joiti- 
fied  in  taking  my  mattress  away  with  me 
when  I  returned  to  England,  and  paying 
no  duty  upon  its  contents. 

There  is  one  article  that  is  quite  indis- 
pensable in  a  Cretan  larder— -oil  It  ii 
cheap  enough,  especially  after  a^  good 
season  of  ohvea  But  I  do  not  think  so 
highly  of  it  as  my  friends  and  neighboois 
thought  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  ofleied 
eggs,  and  fish,  and  meat  fried  bi  it;  but 
when  it  came  to  a  rice  pudding,  with  as 
much  oil  as  milk  in  tlie  did,  I  befla  to 
protest  and  plead  weakness  of  tiie  fleui  If 
there  is  any  reason  in  the  assertion  that 
consumers  of  an  immoderate  amount  of 
olive  oil  are  more  liable  to  leprosy  than 
other  people,  one  need  not  go  far  to  a* 
plain  why  tiiere  are  so  many  lepers  m 
Crete.  When  I  visited  tiie  lepeis'  vOba 
by  Canea— where  thore  are  fcwty  or  "v 
inhabitants— I  found  that  oQ  stffl  belda 
prominent  place  among  the  few  tiM^  o| 
sustenance  which  each  leper  dis^yw  d 
his  mean  little  hove).  .  ,. 

You  should  have  seen  how  excitedly 
the  children  of  my  neighbour,  and  even  ny 
neighbour  himself,  helped  that  evenbg  ni 
mining  my  house  as  reputably  habitable 
as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  our  donkey- 
load  of  purchases.  The  house  itaoM  was 
nothing  very  wondrous  as  a  feat  of  con- 
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straetioD.  It  was  of  two  atoreys.  On  the 
ground-floor  was  a  large  room,  floored 
witli  the  naked  earth,  and  also  a  doset, 
which  might  genre  for  a  kitchen.  And  up- 
stairs were  a  brace  of  rooms  of  equal  size, 
the  one  connected  with  the  other.  It  was 
resolved  to  consider  the  lower  rooms  as 
abandoned.  My  residential  suite  was  on 
the  first  floor.  The  bed  was,  therefore^ 
arranged  in  the  one  room,  and  on  the  bare 
boards  of  the  other  room  were  set  a  table 
and  a  couple  of  chairs,  which,  together 
with  a  vase  of  flowers,  almost  completed 
the  fornitore  of  my  sitting-room.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  primitive.  At  the 
outset,  I  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  no 
chimney  to  the  housa  But  what  of  that  I 
Was  Crete  a  land  of  cold  winds  and  rheu- 
matism like  the  rough  North  1  The  country 
which  Jove  selected  for  his  place  of  birth, 
his  marriage,  and  his  sepulchre,  was  not  a 
country  which  could  be  made  more  genial 
with  the  fuel  of  Cannock  Chase. 

So  I  thought  at  first.  But  by-and-by 
there  came  some  blustering  March  days, 
with  tempests  of  cold  rain,  which  altered 
the  aspect  of  attain.  My  house  was 
abunduitly  supplied  with  windows;  but 
there  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  them.  In 
the  daytime,  therefore,  when  I  was  at 
home,  I  enjoyed  the  most  thorocq;h  ventila- 
tion. And  at  nkht  I  could,  U  I  chose, 
guard  against  the  nocturnal  dews  by 
closing  tne  wooden  shutters,  which  were 
my  only  shield  against  the  storm.  With 
the  gales  of  March,  therefore,  which 
deepened  the  snow  on  the  mountains  so 
that  black  rocks,  which  had  heretofore 
been  free,  were  now  white  as  the  summits, 
I  began  to  growl  at  my  quarters,  and 
express  fears  that  the  very  house  itself 
might  not  be  proof  against  the  force  of 
wind  which  entered  it  and  whistled  about 
my  pillow.  To  remedy  the  chilUness,  the 
furniture  was  again  augmented.  A  big 
tub  of  earthenware  was  brought,  and  set 
on  a  tripod  of  iron  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  In  this  rude  brazier  I  burnt 
during  the  day  so  many  bundles  of  olive 
twigs  that  at  night  I  seemed  to  sleep  the 
sounder  for  the  narcotic  that  pervaded  my 
domestic  air. 

My  more  impetuous  readers  will  no 
doubt  fancy  that  the  life  I  led  in  this 
house  was  deadly  dull  But  it  really  was 
not  The  landscietpe  on  the  southern  side 
was  alone  enough  to  keep  ennui  at  a 
dktance,  even  had  I  not  had  books  on  my 
table,  and  English-speaking  friends  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  my  door.    I  never 


tired  of  the  snow  mountains,  whether  I 
saw  them  by  day.  with  the  snow  melting 
down  them  in  long  glistening  lines,  or  by 
night,  with  the  glow  of  the  moon  or  the 
stars  upon  them.  Their  peaks,  about 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  were 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles  from  my 
window,  so  that  I  often  projected  an 
ascent  of  them  when  ttie  snow  would  go; 
an  expedition  doomed,  howeveri  to  fail  of 
fruition.  And  in  the  near  foreground  were 
their  abrupt  green  flanks,  riven  with  deep 
defiles,  down  which  the  melted  snow 
poured  in  many  a  cascade;  and  there 
were  white,  villages  set  on  the  hill-sides 
ih  romantic  perches. 

There  was  also  the  suggestion  of  sterner 
things  in  view  from  my  house.  High  up 
among  the  snowE^  I  could  discern  two  or 
three  burly  buildings  of  a  mysterious  kind. 
To  the  stranger  they  would  have  no  ''raison 
d'etre ; "  but  in  Crete  they  were  symbols  of 
terrorism.  They  were  the  block  houses  or 
forts  which  the  Sultan  erected  after  the 
revolt  of  1866.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  mountaineers,  or  Sphakiots,  as  they 
are  called,  after  Sphakut,  their  province, 
had  never,  since  the  fall  of  Candia  from 
Venice  to  Turkey,  acknowledged  the 
Turkish  rule.  They  had  kept  their 
proud  independence  as  firmly  as  in  the 
olden  days,  when  their  forefathers  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  Bomans  aloof,  though 
all  the  island  else  had  yielded  to  Metellus 
Creticua.  But,  in  1866,  not  without  pro- 
digious loss  of  blood,  Turkey  pierced  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  made  the 
Sphakiots  into  subjects.  And  to  retain 
her  hold  upon  these  strong,  bold  high- 
landers,  she  raised  the  block-houses  which 
stare  down  upon  the  plains  from  their 
cool  elevation  among  the  snows  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  The  Turkish  garrisons 
of  these  block-houses  are  as  little  in  love 
with  their  residence  as  the  mountaineers 
themselves.  It  is  a  life  of  the  most  clully 
isolation.  But,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  the 
Sultan  has  done  wisely  in  setting  these 
padlocks  upon  the  land. 

My  ouUook  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
house  had  more  of  human  than  scenic 
interest  This  was  quite  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  I  was  near  a  school  kept  by 
Greek  priests  for  Christian  boys  and  girls. 
There  was  a  church  adjacent  to  the  school, 
and  in  the  church  a  wooden  screen  of  won- 
derful workmanship  and  colours.  When  I 
pleased,  upon  an  evening,  I  could  go  into 
the  church,  with  other  worshippers,  and 
listen  to  the  hearty  chants  of  the  long- 
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bearded  ecdeeiMtice.  It  used  to  be  a  per- 
petual sonree  of  marvelling  to  me  how  the 
chantera  could  chant  through  the  nose  as 
they  did,  and  for  so  long  a  time.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been,  as  an  intelligent  German 
has  said,  that  ttiey  are  habitoated  to  sing 
with  their  nostrils  closed.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  two  sonnds  are  akin,  and  equally 
eccentric.  The  pictures  in  this  old  Church 
— I  dare  say  as  a  foundation  it  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  at  the  latestr— were 
of  the  sanguinary  school :  executions  and 
tortures  of  Saints,  such  as  the  Greek  church 
loves.  Here  was  further  a  canvas  of  Saint 
Michael  trampling  upon  the  devil — in  which 
the  archangel  possessed  a  feminine  cast  of 
features;  and  where  Satan  was  depicted, 
prone  at  his  feet,  as  an  old  man  with  white 
hair,  naked,  except  for  a  girth-band,  and 
having  his  mouth  very  wide  open  to  sig- 
nify his  cries  of  pahi  under  the  archangelic 
infliction.  But,  for  all  this  atmosphere  of 
blood,  the  Greek  priests  themselves  were 
mild,  kindly  men,  and  very  courteous  at 
salutations.  I  dare  say  they  knew  only 
enough  of  the  Greek  grammar — though,  of 
course,  their  language  was  Greek — ^to  set 
their  scholars  upon  the  road  of  education ; 
but  they  were  none  the  less  amiable  for 
their  ignorance. 

Besides  the  priests  and  the  scholars, 
with  wallet  of  books  upon  the  back,  I  had 
fairer  solace  in  the  vicinity  of  some  Turkish 
damsels.  I  declare  I  was  delighted  when 
I  realised  that  my  house  was  sufficiently 
near  to  the  house  of  a  Turk  for  ocular  con- 
versation. The  master  was  wont  to  waddle 
off  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  leave  his 
ladies  to  look  after  themselves.  I  suppose 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  them 
under  more  effectual  lock  and  key.  Or, 
more  probably,  he  was  indifferent  to  their 
gallantries.  The  consequence  was  that, 
when  I  opened  my  shutters  on  their  side — 
it  was  at  a  sufficiently  late  hour  of  the 
morning — ^I  was  generally  fortunate  enough 
to  come  under  the  light  of  their  eyes  without 
loss  of  time.  They  were,  I  judge,  infantine 
litUe  women,  with  boundless  capacity  for 
levity.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  met 
damsels  so  free  of  their  snules,  and  who 
could  put  so  many  different  expressions 
into  eyes  of  uniform  brownness.  As  for 
their  figures,  there  was  no  knowing  firom 
externals  whether  they  were  fat  or  lean, 
shapely  or  deformed.  It  was  my  turn  to 
laugh  when  they  took  the  ur,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  in  the  green  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  acclivity  on  which  my  house 
stood.    It  was  a  charming  little  pastoral 


nook  of  country,  with  big  old  olive-tieei 
scattered  over  tiie  sward,  and  a  myriad 
of  flowers  among  the  grass.  Perchance 
a  shepherd  in  blue,  with  a  scarlet 
turban  on  his  head,  a  long^  gun  on  his 
shoulders,  and  a  mandoline  in  his  hands, 
would  be  sitting  in  the  shade  pretending 
to  guard  his  flocks;  and  he,  too,  was  as 
effective  an  aid  to  the  landscape  as  the 
crimson  anemones,  the  blue  petals  of  the 
mandragora,  or  tihe  tall,  pale  asphodek 
which  here  abounded. 

Hither,  then,  used  to  trip  and  roll  my 
Turkidi  fair  ones  now  and  again,  when 
their  lord  and  master  was  out  of  the  way. 
They  were  in  white  from  head  to  ankle, 
and  their  little  feet  were  wrapped  up  in  I 
know  not  what  form  of  cobblery.  ijid 
the  dear  creatures  were  not  above  letting 
the  "  yashmak  " — as  the  flowered  muslin 
which  hid  the  lower  part  of  theur  face  is 
(udled — slip  away,  when  they  thought  we 
were  well  within  viewing  and  appreciatiye 
distance  of  each  other.  I  am  really 
sorry  to  confess  my  rudeness;  but  they 
were  such  oddities,  alike  in  their  reeling 
gait,  their  affected  little  screams  at  no- 
thing at  all,  and  even  in  their  lack  of  the 
chief  elements  of  beauty,  <mce  their  faces 
were  displayed,  that  I  could  offer  them  no 
homage  more  sentimental  than  an  echo  of 
the  laughter  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  greet  me.  However,  as  they  seemed  to 
like  this  tribute  of  notice,  it  did  not 
matter  very  much. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  curious  about 
my  housekeeping  expenses  in  this  Cretan 
abode.  Well,  they  were  not  extravagant 
although,  of  course,  they  were  much  greater 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.  For  my 
house,  together  with  the  services  of  my 
neighbour  and  his  family,  who  made 
my  bed,  cleaned  my  floors,  cooked  and 
marketed  for  me,  I  paid  but  thirty  shillings 
the  month.  Had  I  been  of  Greek  blood,  I 
should  no  doubt  have  bargained  the  cost 
down  to  considerably  less.  But  to  me  it 
did  not  seem  necessary ;  besides,  .a  stmggk 
of  such  a  kind  would  have  given  me  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  put  me  out  of  all 
patience  with  the  dictionary  from  that 
time  forward.   * 

The  marketing  was  a  more  important 
mattw.  My  neighbour's  eldest  boy— « 
consummate  little  merchant,  with  the 
trading  instincts  very  thoroughly  developed 
upon  him— daily  visited  the  capital,  and 
bought  what  I  wanted,  and  what  he  con- 
ceived he  might  buy  over  and  above  m7 
needs.    And  at  night  time,  when  he  had 
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tired  of  playing  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  among  the  vines  and  barley  of  our 
little  garden,  he  entered  my  house  with 
the  wine  decanter  and  the  biU  for  the  day. 
Here  is  one  of  his  little  memoranda : 


Milk... 
Salt  ... 
Chiokeii 
Effgs ... 
Bice ... 
Charcoal 
Sugar 


2  piastres,  20  paras. 
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24  piastres,  25  paras. 


As  the  Turkish  piastre  is  worth  about 
twopence  farthing,  and  there  are  forty 
paras  in  a  piastre,  this  day's  bill  came  to 
about  four  shillings  and  sevenpenoe.  But 
neither  bread  nor  wine  appears  in  it; 
because,  I  suppose,  enough  had  been 
bought  on  the  previous  morning  to  last  a 
couple  of  days.  I  offer  my  readera  the  bill 
for  their  entertainment^  and  not  by  any 
means  as  a  truthful  record  of  the  worth  of 
edible  produce  in  Crete.  Had  I  begun  to 
tax  my  bills,  I  should  have  involvM  my- 
self in  endless  disputes,  in  all  of  which  I 
was  likely  to  come  off  second  best.  It 
seemed  better  to  suffer  with  resignation, 
though,  of  course,  the  suffering  was  not  very 
acute. 

But  I  confess  that  I  did  demur  in  this  in- 
stance ta  the  price  of  the  fowl  It  was, 
perhaps,  four  times  the  worth  of  the 
creature.  To  begin  with,  one  might  as 
well  term  a  centenarian  a  child  as  call  the 
fowl  in  question  a  chicken.  It  was  killed 
under  my  own  eyes,  and  its  blood  was 
shed  upon  the  vines  of  the  garden ;  and 
not  all  the  stewing  of  all  the  cooks  in  the 
world  could  have  made  it  aught  but  the 
tough  piece  of  flesh  it  proved  to  be.  I  do 
not  know  if  fowls,  like  human  beings,  go 
grey  when  they  are  old;  but  the  cMcken 
of  my  bill  was  white,  whether  from  age  or 
abnormality,  and  there  was  no  doubting 
that  it  was  so  decrepit  and  weak  upon  its 
legs  that  it  ought  long  previously  to  have 
been  indulged  with  crutches. 

However,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
harshly  of  my  Cretan  home  because  of 
these  unavoidable  little  touches  of  the 
tiresome.  We  were  good  friends — ^my 
neighbours  and  I — in  spite  of  the  chicken 
and  other  trifles  of  the  like  kind.  What 
they  thought  of  me  I  cannot  telL  I  dare 
say  they  held  the  same  views  as  a  certain 
Austrian  naval  officer  who  chanced  to  visit 
a  friend  of  Ehalepa,  upon  whom  I  relied 
for  some  of  the  solaces  of  civilisation.  This 
gentleman  was  much  tickled  at  the  idea  of 


a  bachelor  settling  in  •  Crete,  as  I  had 
settled  there.  <<  Just  like  an  Englishman  1 " 
said  he ;  "  there  is  not  a  man  of  any  other 
nation  who  would  have  done  it."  This 
was,  of  course,  an  absurd  statement  to 
make;  but,  perhaps,  the  gradations  to  it 
were  natural  enough. 

I  parted  from  my  house  when  the  spring 
showed  warm  signs  of  waning  into  summer. 
By  that  time  the  hot  sun  had  melted  much 
of  the  snow  from  my  mountains.  They 
were,  however,  still  impracticable  in  the 
lower  valleys;  and  they  were  not  a  jot 
less  beautiful  than  at  first.  But^  duly,  the 
heat  at  noon  grew  more  and  more  vex- 
atious, and  lengthened  the  hours  which  had 
to  be  cancelled  from  the  active  part  of  the 
twenty-four. 

The  jzephyrs  breathed  coolly  as  before 
upon  the  stony  hills  within  a  short  climb 
of  my  cottage ;  but  the  toil  of  ascending 
in  search  of  them  intensified  every  day. 
With  the  heat,  too,  came  many  insects. 
My  house  seemed  to  generate  them  spon- 
taneously. There  was  no  shielding  my 
larder  from  the  ants,  and  no  protecting 
myself  from  vermin  of  the  worst  kind«  I 
became  convinced  that  I  had  had  enough 
of  Creta 

And  so,  one  day,  having  packed  my 
portmanteau,  and  replaced  my  revolver  in 
its  case^  I  once  again  accompanied  a  loaded 
ass  on  the  road  between  Ehalepa  and 
Canea,  and  said  a  regretful  farewell  to  my 
surroundings.  It  seemed  to  me  much 
that  I  had  for  forty  nights  slept  in  a  house 
as  open  to  all  the  Cretans  of  Crete  as  the 
fields  themselves,  and  that  I  had  not  been 
visited  by  marauders.  The  Cretans  have 
been  much  defamed  in  the  past,  or  else 
they  have  latterly  devek^ed  sundry  very 
estimable  qualities. 


KITTY'S  VICTIM. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  II. 

John  Fattlkner's  sufferings  during  the 
weeks  that  followed  might  have  softened 
any  heart  less  stony-hud  than  that  of 
wicked  Eitty.  They  began  immediately. 
Eitty  commenced  operations  that  same 
evening  when  she  came  down  to  dinner 
looking  absolutely  bewitching,  with  a 
bright  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  a  mis- 
chievous light  dandng  in  her  eyes,  and 
took  possession,  without  further  delay,  of 
the  youthfid  and  roving  affections  of  Mr. 
Norman  Lindsay. 

Her  wretched  brother's  first  impulse  was 
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to  send  her  away ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
he  felt  pretty  sure  that  his  little  tyrant 
would  deeUne  to  go ;  and  it  simply  never 
entered  his  head  to  insbt.  He  could  not 
very  well  send  his  visitor  away,  nor  did 
he  quite  see  his  way  to  explaining  to  his 
brother  the  perils  by  whidi  he  was  sur- 
rounded. But  to  see  the  victim  being 
lured  on  to  the  inevitable  end  under  his 
own  roof  I    It  was  really  frightfiol  I 

Four  people  shut  up  toffether  in  a 
country  house  in  the  winter,  skating,  walk- 
ing, visiting  together,  sharing  a  common 
stock  of  interests,  pleasures,  and  jokes, 
very  soon  become  intunata  Before  a 
week  had  gone  by,  things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  John  Faulkner  determined, 
with  a  blind  faith  in  his  own  powers, 
wholly  unwarranted  by  past  experiences, 
to  "talk  to  Kitty."  He  did  talk  to  Kitty, 
with  the- usual  result.  Kitty  was  entirely 
impervious  to  reason.  He  remmded  her, 
patiietically,  but  somewhat  rashly,  that 
only  on  the  day  of  the  Lindsays'  arrival 
she  had  promised  to  be  good  I 

She  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Norman 
Lindsay  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
bond,  and  further  pointed  out  wlutt  he  was 
unable  to  deny,  that  her  behaviour  to  Mx. 
Andrew  Lindsay  iras  irreproachable.  Was 
she  not  serious  politeness  itself  to  himf 
Was  she  not  even  letting  him  teach  her 
botany ;  and  was  it  the  time  of  year  for 
botany)  she  added,  looking  suddenly  at 
her  brother  with  a  Uttie  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

Finally,  she  assured  him  cheerfully 
that  she  wouldn't  do  it  any  more,  if  she 
could  help  it ;  but,  if  she  couldn't  help  it^ 
he  needn't  fuss  himself  in  the  least.  Mr. 
Norman  Lindsay  understood  perf ectiy ;  he 
was  <*  that  sort " — all  sailors  wera  With 
which  enigmatical  consolation  she  hugged 
him  and  departed. 

Apparentiy,  she  found  she  could  not 
help  it;  and  John  Faulkner,  instead  of 
accepting  the  consolation,,  grew  more  per- 
turbed in  spirit  day  by  day. 

The  time  had  dipped  away  with  what 
Andrew  Lindsay  characterised  as  "pair- 
fectiy  ameezhg  rapeedity;"  and  it  was 
now  six  weeks  since  the  night  of  the 
Lindsays'  arrival  Andrew  lludsay  had 
protested  once  or  twice  against  making 
such  a  *<  veesitation,"  as  he  called  it;  but 
his  protest  had  not  been  marked  by  much 
energy,  and  had  resulted  in  no  active 
measures. 

The  whiter  days  were  growing  short, 
and  it  was  half-past  four,  but  the  lamps 
had  not  yet  been  lighted,  and  Kitty  was 


sitting  on  the  hearthrug  in  her  own  little 
sittbg-room,  her  small  figure  lit  up  only 
by  the  dancmg  flames,  waiting  for  tea,  and 
for  her  visitors. 

Five  o'clock  tea  was  a  great  institution 
with  the  Faulkners,  and  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  its  general  coshi^as  th%(  th^y  shonld 
have  it,  whem  they  widro-aloiM)  or  kid  only 
intimate  iriiBnds  with  them,  in  Kittrf's  own 
sancttipa,  where  no  one!  was  'allowed  with- 
out special  invitation.  •>  Before  tbej  had 
been  m  the  house  three  days  this  privilege 
had  been  extended  by  their  little  hostess 
with  much  condescension  to  both  the 
Lindsays. 

They  had  availed  themselves  of  it  after 
their  separate  manners  with  proportionate 
gratitude,  and  whatever  might  be  going 
on,  whatever  might  be  the  colmter-attra^ 
tions  even  in  the  hunting  and  shooting 
lines,  five  o'clock  never  Mled  to  find  the 
three  men  assembled  round  her  little  tea- 
table:  Andrepr  Lindsay,  most  polite; 
Norman  Lindsay,  most  devoted ;  tiie  un- 
happy John  Faulkner,  harassed  and  help- 
less to  the  last  degree. 

It  was  a  very  pretty,  quaint,  little  roonii 
with  a  wide  window-seat,  which  Norman 
Lindsay  had  blessed  on  more  than  one 
occasion ;  and  a  big  oak  fireplace.    It  was 
full  of  tiie  quaint  odds  and  ends  of  furni- 
ture, in  which  Kitly  delighted;  not  too 
tidy,  certainly,  but  picturesque  and  home- 
like.   Her  sweet  littie  personality  seemed 
to  hover  in  every  comer ;  and  as  she  sat 
there  on  the  rug,  with  one  arm  leaning  ons 
big  oak  dudr,  and  her  head  resting  against 
the  soft,  shining  silk  pillow  she  had  polled 
down  to  receive  it,  she  seemed  the  natoral 
culminating  point  of  all  the  dainty  pretti- 
ness  about  her.    She  had  a  book  in  her 
hand — a  learned-looking  book  upon  botany 
— and  as  long  as  the  %ht  lasted  she  had 
presented  the  most  delightfull^-incongmons 
appearance  as  she  studied  its  dry  pages 
with  a  frown  of  the  utmost  gravity  and 
attention*     How  much  was  likely  to  re- 
main in  her  pretty,  curly  head  of  tiie  mass 
of  interesting  information  and  elaborate 
Latin  names  she  repeated  to  herself  agam 
and  again,  interlarded  somewhat  to  their 
mutual  conftasion  vdth  scraps  of  reflectio& 
quite  foreign  to  the  matter,  was  fortunately 
a  problem  which  concerned  no  one-veiy 
closely.    Now  that  the  light  had  gone,  she 
was  looking  into  the  fire  with  a  soft,  tender 
expression  in  her  brown  eyes,  which  made 
them  look  strangely   unlike   themielTeB. 
The  sdenoe    of   botany  had   appamtly 
ceased  to  interest  her. 
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She  had  not  to  sit  alone  for  very  long. 
A  hasty  knock  at  the  door  was  follow^ 
by  as  hasty  an  entrance,  and,  stumbling 
over  chairs  and  tables  in  his  headlong 
passage^  Norman  Lindsay  crossed  the 
room  and  thrdw  first  a  mass  of  very  wet 
green  stuff,  and  then  himself  down  on  the 
rug  by  her  side. 

*<rve  got  it!"  he  said,  proudly  and 
triumphantly.  "  Such  a  business  as  I've 
had  about  it.  I  was  wet  through,  and 
nearly  in  the  river  for  good  and  all  once. 
Oh,  wasn't  it  cold,  just  Fresh  water 
isn't  like  salt  But  I  was  jolly  glad  to  do 
it  for  you,  Miss  Kitty.  The  '  Potomagiton 
Densus'  I "  proudly  introducing  the  crushed, 
moist  heap  to  which  the  generic  term 
''weed"  seemed  more  appropriate  than 
the  many  and  extraordinanly-pronounced 
syllables  with  which  he  had  dignified  it 
*'  I  thought  you'd  like  a  good  lot" 

The  "  Potomagiton  Densus  "  was  a  water- 
plant  which  Kitty's  botanical  studies  had 
made  her  curious  to  see ;  but  as  the  middle 
of  December  is  not  exactly  the  best  time  of 
year  for  making  a  collection  of  such 
specimens,  she  had  thought  no  more  of 
her  wish  after  her  first  expression  of  it 
Norman  Lindsay  had  certainly  done  his 
best  to  gratify  her  supposed  desire  for  "  a 
good  lot"  It  occurred  to  Kitty,  as  she 
contemplated  his  dripping  offering  with 
laughing  eyes,  that  he  must  have  laid  the 
produce  of  the  entire  river  at  her  feet 
What  in  the  world  was  she  to  do  with  it  1 
She  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  ridi- 
culous boy ;  but  she  really^ouldn't  have  all 
that  horrid  wet  stuff  about.  She  glanced 
in  her  perplexity  from  the  ''horrid  wet 
stuff"  to  its  much  elated  donor,  and  his 
expression  of  mingled  devotion  and  self- 
satisfaction  gave  her  thoughts  a  fresh  turn. 
It  was  irresistible !  She  rose  from  the 
rug,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair. 

''Oh,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  she  began,  ap- 
parently overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and 
touched  beyond  words  by  the  delicate  at- 
tention. ' '  Oh,  how  very,  very  kind  of  yon  1 
But  you  shouldn't,  you  know.  I  can't  bear 
to  take  it  when  I  know  it  has  cost  you  so 
much  trouble.  Were  you  as  wet  as  it  is,  I 
wonder?  You  shouldn't  do  such  dangerous 
things." 

His  answer  was  incoherent,  but  ap- 
parently satisfactory;  for,  after  a  good 
dead  of  coquetting,  Kitty  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  his  certainly  bulky,  if  some- 
what dilapidated  offering,  and  finally  did 
so  with  a  gratitude  which  seemed  almost 
disproportionate,  as  she  immediately  made 


him  remove  it  to  the  kitchen  premises. 
His  return  to  his  place  on  the  rug  was 
succeeded  by  a  short  silence.  But  Norman 
Lindsay  was  never  quiet  for  long,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  said : 

"Where's  Andrew,  I  wonder— and  your 
brother  1" 

There  was  a  hardly-perceptible  pause 
before  she  answered :  - 

"  You  don't  seem  able  to  exist  comfort- 
ably for  a  single  hour  without  that  brother 
of  yours,  Mr.  Norman.  What  do  you  do 
when  you're  at  sea  1  I  wonder  he  doesn't 
go  with  you." 

"I  wish  he  would,"  he  answered  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  miss  him  most  awitdly.  Miss 
Kitty,  I  wish  you  appreciated  him.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  you  do  get  on  together  pretty 
well,  considering ;  but  I  can  see,  of  course, 
that  you're  always  half  laughing  at  his 
long  words  and  his  queer,  stiff  ways." 

''He  does  say  fimny  things,"  she  ad- 
mitted with  a  low  laugh. 

"I  know.  It's  awfully  odd.  He  never 
seems  to  have  got  away  from  the  queer, 
old-world  ways  of  our  old  home.  He 
worshipped  our  mother,  and  he  has  never 
known  any  other  woman — he  doesn't  like 
them.  That's  why  he's  so  awfully  polite." 
He  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  sudden  sense 
that  he  was  being  rather  rude,  and  went 
on  apologetically  :  "He's  lived  with  books, 
somehow,  not  people^  though  he's  a  practical 
man  enough  in  business.  But  you  don't  know 
how  downright  good  he  is,  Miss  Kitty.  I 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  what  he's  done 
for  me,  ne'er-do-well  that  I  am.  He  is 
unselfishness  itself,  my  dear,  old  solemn 
Andrew." 

There  was  no  answer.  Whether  or  no 
Kitty  was  prepared  with  one,  before  she 
could  have  spoken  the  door  opened,  and 
John  Faulkner  came  in,  followed  by  a 
servant  with  tea  and  lights.  That  he  did  not 
groan  audibly  at  the  sight  of  the  two  figures 
sitting  there  alone  in  the  firelight,  was  due 
entirely  to  a  positively  Spartan  effort  of  self- 
control.  He  cast  a  look  of  pathetic  re- 
proach at  Kitty,  and  looked  on  helplessly 
at  the  proceedings  which  followed,  first 
with  the  tea-kettiie  and  then  with  the 
sugar-tongs,  until  he  could  bear  it  no 
loDger,  and  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  conversation  with  the  utterly  irrelevant 
observation : 

"  Where's  Andrew  1 " 

"  I  fear  I  am  a  little  late,"  said  the  slow, 
grave  voice,  as  the  door  opened  quietly. 
"Miss  Faulkner,  I  must  apologise." 

He  came  straight  up  to  her,  and  put 
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flometiiing  down  on  the  tea-table  by  her 
side. 

"The  'Potomagiton  Denana/ ''  he  said,  as 
simply  as  if  he  were  speaking  his  native 
Scotch.  "Yon  mentioned  that  you 
required  it.** 

Kitty  took  the  plant  in  her  hand  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  bright  colour 
rising  in  ner  cheeks. 

.    '<  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  intona- 
tion in  her  voice,  "  oh,  thank  you ! " 

Norman  Lindsay  had  apparently  been 
petrified  as  he  stood,  his  tea-cup  half  way 
to  his  lips,  his  mouth  open,  and  she  had 
hardly  uttered  the  words  before  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  in- 
credulity: 

''Andrew!  By  Jove  1  The  idea  I  Why, 
I  never  thought  of  your  going  for  it  How 
— how  joBy  rum  of  you  I  Who'd  have 
thought  it    I  went  for  it  I" 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  observed  Andrew 
Lindsay,  calmly.  '*  There  was  no  need 
that  you  should  do  so.'' 

'*  There  was  no  need  that  you  should  do 
so,  you  mean,"  retorted  his  brother,  rather 
hotly. 

And  then  he  added,  boyishly  enough : 

'*  Anyway,  I  got  ever  so  much  more. 
That's  a  Billy  little  bit!" 

''It  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Miss  Faulkner  would  not  require  a  room 
full  of  the  '  Potomagiton  Densus.' " 

"Where  did  you  get  it  t  Tell  us  all 
about  it.  Didn't  yon  have  no  end  of  a 
bother  1    Weren't  you  jolly  wet  %  " 

"  It  was  no  '  bother.'  I  was  wet ;  but  it 
is  just  of  no  consequence." 

Andrew  Lindsay  uttered  his  last  answer 
in  his  gravest  tones,  and  said  no  more. 
He  accepted  the  cup  of  tea  which  Kitty 
offered  him,  and  went  and  sat  down  near 
John  Faulkner.  Kitty,  with  the  bright 
colour  still  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  strange 
excitement  in  her  manner,  turned  to 
Norman  Lindsay;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  half-hour  that  followed,  every  hair  on 
John  Faulkner's  head  would  certunly  have 
been  standing  bolt  upright,  if  its  tendency 
to  protest  in  that  inconvenient  manner 
agunst  overwhelming  horror  and  dismay 
were  not  the  merest  fable.  For  something 
in  her  manner,  as  she  turned  towards  the 
boy — something  he  had  never  seen  in  it 
before,  had  suggested  to  him  a  new  and 
most  appalling  notioa  Exactly  what  it 
was  that  had  suggested  the  terrible  idea 
he  could  not  have  said.  But  suppose — 
suppose  that  Kitty  was  not  flirting  1  Sup- 
pose she  should  fancy  herself  really  in  love 


with  the  boyi    Gk)od  Heavens!  suppose 
she  should  want  to  marry  him  f 

All  the  terrible  dilemmas  in  which,  in 
his  most  foreboding  moments,  this  mach- 
tried  man  had  i)ictared  himself  involyed 
by  Kitty,  sank  into  insignificance  before 
this  apparently  rapidly  culminating  crioB. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
consent — ^utterly  impossible..  The  boy  was 
a  nice,  gentlemanly  fellow  enough;  bat, 
still,  a  mere  boy — unformed  in  character, 
changeable  and  restless,  and,  except  for 
his  small  pay,  entirely  dependent  on  his 
brother.  And  then  his  profession!  A 
vision  of  Kitty's  probable  proceedings  with 
a  husband  always  at  sea,  rose  before  his 
eyes !  It  was  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant  Bnt 
what  would  ^drew  Lindsay  sayl  How 
could  he  ever  look  him  in  the  face  again! 
Would  he  not  justly  say  that  Job 
Faulkner  should  have  thought  of  all  tiiis 
before  he  allowed  his  sister  to  encourage 
the  boyf  Allowed!  Andrew  Lindsaj 
had  no  sister.  He  would  never  understand 
the  terrible  position.  Allowed,  indeed! 
The  situation  was  appalling. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  ubraty  the  next 
morning,  vainly  endeavouring  to  read  any- 
thing in  the  morning  paper  but  varioos 
powerM  speeches  addresised  by  himself  to 
Kitty,  and  to  himself  by  the  justly  irate 
brother  of  Kitty's  victim,  when  a  little 
hesitating  tap  fell  on  the  door.  It  opened 
very  slowly  oi^  his  somewhat  preoccapied 
"  Gome  in,"  and  Kitty  presented  herself 

The  moment  his  eyes  fdl  upon  her  he 
knew  that  the  awfol  moment  had  actoallj 
arrived.  Kitty  had  come  to  tell  him  that 
she  wanted  to  marry  Lindsay. 

She  came  in  very  slowly,  with  something 
shy  and  reluctant  about  her  every  move- 
ment, She  shut  the  door  with  elaborate 
care,  keeping  her  face  turned  from  him  ai 
long  as  she  possibly  could.  When  she 
could  no  longer  pretend  to  be  in  doubt  ai 
to  the  security  of  the  fastemng,  she  came 
towards  him  very  slowly,  with  her  pretty 
head  bent  down,  evidently  conscious  of  the 
gaze — almost  horrified — with  which  he  was 
regarding  her,  growing  pinker  and  phil^^ 
with  every  moment  She  came  right  op 
to  him,  and  going  behind  his  chs^t  >i^e 
began  to  play  with  his  hair.  He  could  m 
that  the  little  fingers  were  shaking.  He 
did  not  speak  because  he  had  no  notios 
what  to  say  to  her,  and  there  was  * 
moment's  silence.  Then  a  very  fi^ 
voice  said : 

"Jack." 
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"Yes,  Eitty/'  he  responded,  with  a 
sinking  heart 

"Jack,  de^." 

"Well,  Kitty." 

A  long  pause. 

"  I'ye  got  something  to  teU  to  yon,  Jack." 

Another  panse. 

"It's  about — it's  about — ^Mr.. Lindsay." 

Her  voice  had  become  so  very  tiny  that 
the  last  word  was  hardly  audible;  and 
taming  his  head  that  he  might  more 
easily  hear  her,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
sweet  little  face  aU  flashed  and  quivering, 
and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  very  suspiciously 
bright.  The  next  moment  the  face  was 
pressed  down  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  and 
if  ever  a  man  was  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  perplexity  of  spirit,  John 
Faulkner,  as  he  felt  something  moistening 
his  hair,  was  that  unhappy  man. 

"You — ^you  don't — you  don't  want  to 
marry  him,  of — of  course,"  he  suggested, 
with  a  desperate  and  entirely  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  a  confident,  matter-of-fact  tone 
of  voice.  How  devoutly  he  wished  she 
would  say  that  she  didn't,  and  how  vain 
and  futile  he  felt  his .  words  to  be  even  as  he 
spoke  them. 

"I — ^I  knew  you'd  be  surprised,"  mur- 
mured the  small,  tremulous  voice  to  the 
top  of  his  head.  "So  am. I— dreadfully . 
But — ^yes,  please,  Jack." 

Then  John  Faulkner  knew  that  there 
was  no  escape  for  him,  that  he  must  im- 
mediately nerve  himself  for  the  fray.  He 
blew  hb  nose  with  much  ceremony,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  somewhat  falter- 
ingly. 

"  Kitt^,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  let  us  talk 
about  this." 

He  drew  her  round  on  to  his  knee,  still 
with  her  face  hidden,  and  went  on : 

"  I  know  you  will  be  reasonable,  dear." 
How  he  knew  it  is  a  mystery — certainly 
not  by  experience.  "  I'm  quite  sure  you 
mil  believe  that  your  old  brother  would 
not  give  you  pain  for  the  world,  if  he  could 

help  it;  but— butr— in  short— you  see '* 

Then,  with  sudden  desperation,  "Kitty, 
it's  quite  impossible,"  he  said. 

Kitty  lifted  her  head  with  a  start  that 
nearly  sent  her  altogether  off  his  knee,  and 
stared  at  him  as  if  she  thought  he  had 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"Jackl"  she  gasped.  "Impossible! 
Jack,  what  do  you  mean  1    Why  %  " 

Like  most  tender-hearted  men,  when 
they  find  themselves  obliged  to  inflict  i)ain, 
John  Faidkner  tried  to  take  refuge  in  a 
passion. 


"Kitty,  I  thought  you  were  more  sensi- 
ble," he  exclaimedi  with  much  wrath. 
"Why!  Because  the  whole  thing  is 
utterly  preposterous  and  absurd.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  a  mere  boy,  not  old 
enough  to  know  his  own  mind;  in  the 
second,  he  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  young 
man  I  should  like  to  see  you  marry ;  and 
in  the  third,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on 
his  brother.  And  how  I  am  to  answer  for 
it  to  Andrew  Lindsay  if  this  affair  does  the 
boy  permanent  harm,  is  more  than  I  can 
say.    Kitty,  I'm  ashamed  of  you ! " 

During  this  harangue,  which  poor  John 
Faulkner  had  delivered,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  anything  rather  than  Kitty,  but  with 
an  energy  and  fire  which  were  very  much 
to  his  credit,  Kitty  had  slipped  from  his 
knee.  She  was  now  standing  before  him, 
looking  straight  into  his  averted  face ;  and 
if  he  had  glanced  at  her  he  would  have 
been  slightly  astonished.  The  look  of 
startled  consternation  with  which  she  had 
received  his  first  words  had  gradually 
changed  to  a  look  of  perplexity,  which,  in 
its  turn,  had  given  way  to  an  indescribable 
expression  in  which  a  little  shame  and  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  amusement,  and 
relief  were  inextricably  mixed.  He  did 
not  look  at  her,  however ;  in  fact,  he  was 
inwardly  congratulating  himself  on  Us 
firmness  in  not  doing  so ;  and,  when  he  • 
come  to  the  end  of  his  oratorial  resources, 
she  said,  in  a  little  pitiful  voice  that  went 
to  his  very  heart,  and  with  a  little  twist  of 
her  mouth,  which,  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  see : 

"  KeaUy,  Jack  r' 

"Yes, Kitty,  reaUy." 

"  I  mustn't  marry  Mr.  Lindsay  1 " 

"Certainly  not." 

"  It's  quite  impossible  1 " 

"  It's  quite  impossible,  Kitty." 

A  pause.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  to- 
look  at  her,  and  she  watched  him  for  a 
minute  or  two,  with  the  mischief  in  her 
face  gaining  ground  with  every  second  that 
passed. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  very 
subdued  and  shaky  voice,  and  with  a  litUe 
sob.  "Very  well.  Jack;  then,  perhaps, 
you'll  tell  him" — sob — "tell  him  your- 
self. "  rn  "—sob,  sob—"  I'll  send  him  to 
you  now." 

John  Faulkner  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses.  Was  it  possible  f  She  had  ac- 
cepted his  decision  without  the  faintest 
protest,  and  had  actually  gone  there  and 
then  to  send  the  victim  to  him.  He  could 
hear  his  step  in  the  hall  even  then.    WeU» 
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it  would  be  comparatlYely  easy  to  deal 
with  him.  How  much  there  was  in  good, 
sound  reasoning  after  alL 

"  Now,  Norman,  my  boy *' 

Bat  there  John  Fanlkner.  stopped 
abruptly.  It  was  not  Norman.  Was  he 
asleep  and  dreaming!  Andrew  Lindsay — 
Andrew  was  coming  towards  him  with  a 
face  and  manner  so  utterly  imlike  himself, 
that  John  Faulkner  could  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes — and  they 
were  staring  pretty  hard,  too. 

**  She  will  say  nothing  but  that  you  re- 
quire to  see  me,"  Andrew  Lindsay  said, 
ea^ly;  yes,  eagerly  and  absolutely 
rapidly.  "She  insisted  on  speaking  to 
you  herself.  John,  my  dear  old  friend, 
will  you  trust  her  to  me  f " 

John  Faulkner  sat  in  his  chair,  abso- 
lutely petrified  with  astonishment  For 
the  moment  not  only  his  senses,  but  his 
very  voice  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 
At  last  he  managed  to  gasp  out,  with  a 
feeble  imbecility  not  to  be  described  : 

"I—I What  do  you  — what  do 

you  mean,  Andrew  1 " 

"She  has  told  you,  has  she  not  1  You 
will  give  her  to  me,  John — Kitty,  my  dear 
Kttle  Kitty  1" 

The  room  was  going  round  and  round 
John  Faulkner,  and  he  clutched  the  arms 
of  his  chair  despairingly.  "  His  dear  little 
Kitty  I "  Andrew  Lindsay,  solemn,  serious, 
sedate  Andrew  Lindsay  talking  about  a 
dear  little  Kitty  I  Oh,  eood  heavens  I 
One  of  them  must  certainly  oe  mad  1 

Andrew  Lindsay  seemed  to  be  rather 
disconcerted  at  his  silence,  and  apparently 
thought  that  he  disapproved  of  the  un- 
usuaUy  informal  mode  of  his  procedure. 
With  a  curious  struggle  for  his  ordinary 
ceremonious  manner,  he  said : 

"Ferbi^  I  have  not  expressed  myself 
just  as  clearly  as  I  would  wish  to  do.  I 
am  here,  John,  to  ask  your  consent  to  my 
making  your  sister  my  wife." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  It 
seemed  to  John  Faulkner  that  the  world 
had  suddenly  turned  upside  down;  but 
those  were  unmistakeably  the  words  he 
heard.  Kitty  and  Andrew  Lindsay! 
Andrew  Lindsay,  the  man  of  all  others 
to  whom  he  would  have  wished  to  see  her 
married,  if  such  a  blessed  possibility  had 
ever  entered  his  head.  Andrew  Lindsay 
in  love,  and  in  loVe  with  Kitty!  And 
Kitty  — Kitty  in  love  with  Andrew 
Lindsay  I  All  his  trials  and  anxieties  to 
end  in  that  1  But  Norman  1  What  about 
Norman? 


*<Youi"  he  gasped  at  hst.  "Yonl" 
Then  he  rose  impulsively  to  his  feet 
"  My  dear  fellow,  my  very  dear  old  fellow, 
there  is   no  one  in  the  world  I  woold 

rather I  had  no  ideal  Ithou^t 

Andrew,  old  fellow,  we  must  be  dnaming. 
There  is  surely  some  mistake  I  ** 

"Yes,  Jackie,  there  is.  I  thmk  it's 
yours  " 

It  was  the  merest  whisper,  tremnkiui 
with  mirth  through  all  its  demurensBs; 
but  both  men  turned  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came,  as  if  it  had  been  the  report 
of  a  cannon.  There  stood  Kitty,  with 
her  head  hanging  down  and  her  cheeks 
scarlet,  and  the  next  instant  Andrew 
Lindsay  was  standing  at  her  side,  with 
both  her  hands  in  his. 

"You  will  give  her  to  met"  he  said; 
and,  before  he  could  frame  an  answer, 
John  Faulkner's  small  remaining  quantity 
of  presence  of  mind  was  reft  from  him  by 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  Kitty's  dis- 
appearing in  Ajadrew  Lindsay's  embiaca 
"Kitty!" 

Kitty  emerged — ^partially. 
"I'm  very  sorry.  Jack,"  she  said,  with 
surpassing  meekness.     "I  forgot  it  was 
quite  impossible.    Is  it  quite  impossible, 
Jackl" 

"Kitty,  I— Kitty,  I'm  — Fm  utterly 
astounded." 
"  Yes,  Jack,"  very  demurely. 

«  Kitty,  I-I " 

"Yes,  John,"  with  an  intonation  of  in- 
telligent interest. 
"Kitty!" 

"  Yes,  John  Julius,"  with  the  gravest 
assent 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  mischief  died 
out  of  her  face,  and  the  mockery  out  of  her 
voice, -and  she  ran  into  her  brother's  anna 
"Jack!"  she  cried,  as  she  laid  a  wet 
cheek  on  his  shoulder.  "  Fordve  me,  my 
dear  old  Jack.  I'll  never  be  naughty 
again.  I  cooldn't,  you  know,"  wim  a 
pretty  imitation  of  Andrew  Lindsay's  tufb 
Scotch  speech.  '<  Oh,  I  am  happy,  I  ^ 
happy,  dear.  Oh,  Jack,  how  can  he  ears 
for  such  a  little  wicked  thing  as  I  am  f" 

"But  what  about " 

"  It's  aU  rights  Jack.  Truly  it  is." 
And,  apparently,  it  was,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  John  Faulkner  eonld 
believe  it,  could  thoroughly  realbe  that 
all  his  troubles  were  over,  that  Nozman 
Lindsay's  sufferings  were  so  slkht  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible  after  the&st  shock 
of  surprise.  He  was  not  of  a  constant 
turn  of  mind,  and  he  and  Kittyhad  evi- 
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dentl;^  understood  one  another's  ways  yery 
well  indeed.  John  Faulkner  wondered, 
for  some  time,  what  Andrew  Lindsay  had 
thought  of  the  proceedings,  from  which 
he  himself  had  suffered  so  acutely.  A 
little  judicious  fishing  on  his  part  con- 
vinced him  that,  from  the  moment  when 
she  welcomed  him  to  her  brother's  house, 
anything  and  everything  that  Kitty  might 
have  chosen  to  say  or  do,  would  have 
been  perfectly  good  and  sweet  in  the  eyes 
of  Kitty's  victun. 


BEGGING  LETTEBS. 

Few  people  outside  the  different  societies 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  appeals 
to  charity,  know  how  large  a  diass  support 
themselves  by  begging  through  the  post. 
Wealthy  personages,  and  those  who  have 
gained  a  name  for  philanthropy,  may,  it  is 
true,  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  im- 
postors who  make  a  living  by  Ithis  means ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  able  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  thoroughly, 
and  form  any  clear  judgement  as  to  the 
proportion  of  genuine  cases  amongst  those 
which  are  laid  daily  before  them.  Some 
little  time  ago  the  editor  of  a  New  York 
paper  published  the  names  and  addresses 
of  tixe  wealthiest  ladies  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  with  the 
result  that  within  a  year  one  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  received  no  fewer  than  seven 
thousand  begging  letters ;  while  several  of 
the  others  were  inundated  with  them  to 
idmost  as  great  an  extent.  The  seven 
thousand  letters  were  all  firom  persons 
entirely  unknown  to  their  addressee.  The 
average  sum  asked  for  was  two  hundred 
pounds ;  so  had  each  request  been  granted, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  would 
have  been  distributed.  This  is  taking  for 
granted  the  fact  that  the  despatch  of  the 
first  remittances  led  to  no  further  demands 
from  their  recipients.  In  reality,  each 
application  complied  with  would  not  only 
have  brought  forth  another  from  the  person 
relieved,  but  would  have  served  to  spread 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  sender  among 
the  great  army  of  people  who  care  not 
how  they  obtain  money,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  work  for  it. 

The  extent  to  which  public  personages 
are  pestered  in  this  manner  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  the  first  Emperor  of 
Germany  received  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  hundred  appeals  by  post  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day;  while  two  hundred  and 


fifty  begging  letters  a  day  was  not  lookeci 
upon  as  anything  out  of  the  way.  Sucl 
an  enormous  number  of  requests  for  assist 
ance,  of  course,  entirely  precludes  the 
possibility  of  giving  them  proper  con- 
sideration; and  so  the  numerous  genuine 
cases,  which  are  no  doubt  included  amongst 
the  crowd,  are  suffered  to  remain  unheeded. 

The  professional  begging-letter  writer, 
who  knows  his  business  thoroughlyi  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  futility  of  address- 
ing his  appeals  to  prominent  personages, 
and  devotes  his  energies  to  getting  up  the 
names  of  those  who  may  be  presum^  to 
be  comparatively  unassiuled  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  Generally  he  will  work 
upon  some  such  basis  as  an  invention, 
vmich  has  every  element  of  success  but  tiie 
necessary  fonds  to  carry  it  to  a  practical 
issue;  or  a  business  wluch  is  languishing 
for  want  of  a  small  amount  of  capital 
The  adept  at  this  profession  manages  to 
make  a  very  good  thing  of  it  even  now, 
though  he  looks  back  wim  unfeigned  regret 
to  the  palmy  days  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  ground  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  unworked,  and  when  ^ere  was 
no  necessity  to  rack  his  brains  for  the  con- 
stant flow  of  new  schemes  which  he  now 
finds  indispensable  to  succesSt 

A  begging-letter  writer  who  is  in  a  large 
way  of  business  often  employs  several 
secretaries,  for  fresh  handwriting  and  new 
phraseology  are  among  the  first  require- 
ments of  his  craft.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  post  of  secretary  to  a  begging- 
letter  writer  is  one  filled  by  men  who  have 
descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degri^ 
datioa  They  are  usually  recruited  from 
the  common  lodgmg-house,  and  are  fre- 
quently men  who  have  once  occupied  good 
positions,  but  through  their  inability  to 
resist  the  demon  of  drii^,  have  sunk  to  a 
level  in  which  employment  of  any  kind, 
except  such  as  calls  for  honest  work,  is 
acceptable.  These  swindWs  tools  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  paid  regular  salaries,  but 
receive  a  percentage  of  the  sums  which 
they  evoke  by  their  appeals.  Their 
employer  fnrnidies  them  with  the  names 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  may  write 
with  a  chance  of  success,  and  gives  them 
hints  as  to  the  style  upon  which  it  will  be 
well  for  them  to  model  their  episttes.  If, 
for  instance,  the  person  addressed  is  known 
to  have  started  his  business  career  in  some 
particular  town,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
write  as  a  ditiien  of  that  place.  Should  he 
chance  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament — 
and  legislators  are  a  favourite  prey  of  the 
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begging-letter  writer — this  appeal  will 
profess  to  emanate  from  some  nnrortunate 
whose  home  is  in  his  constitaency,  and 
who  only  requires  enough  money  to  take 
him  to  that  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
wUl  find  himself  among  friends. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  London  to 
outline  a  dozen  letters  addressed  to  the 
business  establishments  of  prominent  men, 
instruct  some  poor  wretch  to  write  up 
appeals  from  them,  worded  in  his  own 
language,  and  despatch  him  to  spend  a 
day  in  calling  at  the  various  offices  again 
and  again,  so  that  there  may  be  eveiy 
chance  of  hia  being  able  to  deliver  hu 
missives,  and  receive  the  answer  in  person. 
This  plan  has  several  advantages. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  fJways  plenty 
of  money  easily  accessible  in  a  large 
house  of  business,  so  it  is  easy  for  the 
person  assailed  to  instruct  the  cashier  to 
give  the  applicant  half-a-crown  or  five 
shillings,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 
An  appeal  addressed  to  his  private  house, 
which  Woidd  necessitate  the  writing  of  a 
letter,  with  the  drawing  of  a  cheque,  or 
sending  for  a  postal-order,  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  induce  investigation  of 
the  case ;  and  anything  of  this  nature  is  of 
course  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  begging- 
letter  writer.  And  this  leads  to  the 
second  obvious  advantage  of  the  delivery 
by  huid  plan.  A  message  to  the  efi^ect 
that  Mr.  So-and-So  will  look  into  the  case 
gives  timely  warning  to  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  that  his  trouble  has  been  in  vain, 
and  that  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  vacate 
the  house  from  which  he  dated  his  appeaL 

The  address  of  the  prime  mover  in  the 
affair  is  never  given.  It  would  be  far  too 
risky  a  proceeding ;  and  though  no  doubt 
his  instruments  often  find  their  cupidity 
roused  by  the  remittances  they  receive, 
and  pocket  them  for  themselves,  they  are 
usually  sensible  enough  to  see  that  it  will 
repay  them  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a 
man  who  is  able  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  makhig  money  with  so  little  effort 
Of  course,  as  they  become  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  profession,  they  are  apt  to 
strike  out  a  line  for  themselves;  but  as  a 
rule  their  brains  have  been  so  sapped  by 
excess  that  they  are  quite  unfitted  to  carry 
on  so  delicate  a  business  as  that  of  the 
begging-letter  writer. 

A  foreign  ''  secretary  "  is  a  gold-mine  to 
one  of  these  men.  A  tale  of  woe  told  in 
lame  English,  and  written  in  an  unmis- 


takeably  foreign  hand,  has  a  far  greater 
tendency  to  loosen  the  puirse-atrings  of  the 
charitable  than  a  similar  document  couched 
in  the  usual  form. 

A  foreigner,  too,  if  his  inventive  factjilty 
be  stimulated  by  an  unscrupulous  employer, 
can  weave  such  tales  of  service  in  the  field, 
supported  by  copious  references  to  per- 
sonages   as   distinguished    as    they    are 
remote,  as  to  ezdte  feelings  of  compassioii 
in  any  but  the  most  hardened  breast.    A 
calamity  which  is  the  means  of  throwing 
people  out  of  work,  is  promptly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  begging-letter  writer, 
who  often  shows   positive  talent  in  the 
way  in  which  he  avails  himself  of  such 
opportunities.     An  occasion  of  this  kind 
will  often  give  scope  for  the  employment 
of  a  pamphlet  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the   appeaL      Articles   from  the  papers, 
describing  the   occurrence  out  of  which 
capital  is  to  be  made^  are  pieced  together, 
an  introduction  of  some  kind  is  scribbled 
off,  the  document  is  printed  in  the  cheapest 
style,  and  a  copy  of  it  accompanies  each 
letter  despatched.    The  air  of  reality  that 
a  production   of   this  kind  lends  to  an 
appeal  is  wonderful ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  if,  by  any  means,  a  few  words  oi 
acknowledgement  can  be  drawn  from  any 
prominent  member  of  society.    Slips  are 
promptly  printed  and  affixed  to  every  copy 
of  the  pamphlet   that   goes   out     The 
recipients  see  that  this  or  that  Lord  or 
philanthropist  has  interested  himself  in  the 
case,   and  often  consider  this  fact  a  suf- 
fident  guarantee  of  its  genuine  nature.    It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  lack  of  a  few  words 
of  the  required  description  from  the  pen  of 
some  notability,  often  leads  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  sympathetic  letter  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  the  genuine  article. 

Bank  failures  are,  perhaps,  the  favourite 
stalking-horses  of  the  bemng-letter  writer. 
They  usually  entail  si^  an  amount  of 
real  distress  and  suffering,  that  the  bare 
mention  of  loss  of  means  in  consequence  of 
one  is  a  powerful  plea.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  in  connection  with  these  traps  for  the 
charitable,  that  the  more  specious  the  plea 
advanced,  the  less  worthy  is  it  of  credence. 

Many  begging-letter  writers  would  make 
a  far  better  thing  of  their  pitiful  bosinett 
than  they  do,  if  they  would  only  curb  their 
imaginations  a  little,  and  weave  less  heart- 
rending tales  of  the  sad  straits  in  whidi 
they  find  themselves. 
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LITTLE  FANlirS'  PEESCOTT. 
By  B.  L.  FARJEON. 

'*  Greston,  my  boy,"  said  I  to  the  man  I 
love  best  in  all  the  wide  world,  "  they're 
at  you  again." 

"Very  kind  of  them,"  said  Creston^ 
cheerfully ;  ''  hope  it  will  do  them  good." 

''Upon  my  word,  Greston,"  said  I,  <'it 
would  not  be  hidf  a  bad  move  to  let  the 
cat  oat  of  the  bag." 

"What ! "  cried  he.     "TmI  and  aUf '' 

"  Yes,"  I  repKed, « tail  and  all  I  believe 
it  would  doable  the  profits  of  oar  little 
business." 

I  spoke  of  it  as  ''our"  little  business, 
though  I  was  not  a  partner  in  the  concern ; 
but  if  every  shilling  of  the  profits  belonged 
to  me  I  could  not  take  a  greater  interest 
in  it. 

**  Our  business  is  getting  along  famously," 
said  Greston,  laughing.  ''We're  making 
fifty  pounds  a  week,  but  I  haven't  the  least 
objection  to  doubling  it.  Let  me  think  a 
bit." 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  matter  we 
were  dtscassing  had  created  in  society 
circles  a  vast  amount  of  cariosity,  and  t 
who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  it,  had  no  authority  to  enlighten 
the  quidnoncs  whose  tongues  were  wagging. 

"My  dear  Major,"  said  Greston,  pre- 
sently, "  let  it  be  as  yon  propose.  I  release 
you  from  the  pledge  of  secrecy  I  extracted 
from  you.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  the 
whole  tmth|  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 


and  then  let  us  hear  what  they've  got  to 
say  about  it." 

"  It  is  the  best  plan,"  said  L 

This  is  the  true  explanation  of  my  rush- 
ing into  print  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life. 

Major  is  not  my  military  title ;  it  is  my 
own  proper  name.  I  was  never  in  the  army. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  never  in  any- 
thing—except difficulties,  of  which  I  had  a 
pretty  fair  and  regular  crop.  Latterly  I 
have  fared  better,  thanks  to  Greston.  He 
is  no  relation  of  mine,  but  I  could  not  love 
the  lad  more  if  he  were  my  son. 

I  referred  to  the  quTdnuncs,  with  their 
wagging  tongues.  Heavens,  how  they 
talked !  There  were  some  among  them 
who  pretended  to  know  every  detail  of  the 
story,  whereas,  in  sober  truth,  they  knew 
as  much  concerning  it  as  the  man  in  the 
moon.  But  they  would  talk;  nothing 
could  stop  them.  It  was  gmnffing  to  ob- 
serve their  manoeuvres  to  obtain  informa- 
tion at  the  very  moment  they  were 
pretending  to  impart  it  One  night,  at 
Lady  Tayleur's  dance,  I  heard  old  Dashf  ord 
speaking  of  the  affair.  EQs  impudence 
amazed  me. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said  (I  don't  know 
what  made  me  interfere,  impulse,  I  sup- 
pose), "  pardon  me.  She  is  not  yet  one- 
and-twenty." 

"Eh,  eh  t "  cried  old  Dashford,  with  ex- 
traordinary assurance.  <'  Not  yet  one-and- 
twentyf  Then  you  are  acquainted  with 
her  1  Ton  are  td^e  very  lellow  we  want. 
Tell  us  all  about  her.    Is  she  fair  or  dark, 
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toll  or  shorty  stoat  or  thin  f  And,  my  dear 
Major,  wbo  nally  b  she  1 " 

This  from  a  man  who  had  just  given  a 
particularly  predse  description  ot  her 
person,  age,  dress,  appearance,  and  social 
standing  1 

'<My  dear  Dashford/'  I  replied,  retreat- 
ing into  my  shell, "  like  yourself,  of  course, 
I  only  repeat  what  I  have  heard." 

"Ah,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  scandal- 
monger, fai  a  tone  which  expressed  at  once 
triumph  and  disappointment,  *<  but  my  in- 
formation came  direct  from  His  Boyal 
Highness." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  '*  it  would  be 
presumption  on  my  part  to  correct  you." 

As  I  turned  away  I  heard  old  Dashford 
rambling  on : 

'''Not  less  than  thirty-five ;  not  an  hour 
less*  Frightfully  made  up.  A  tolerably 
small  hand,  but  very  lai^e  feet — difficult 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them.  Teeth 
in  gold  frames,  too — ^not  old  masters.  Ha^ 
hal  Not  bad  that.  How  Maxwell  is 
going  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 

Well,  yes,  thought  I,  as  1  walked  out  of 
hearing,  how  is  Mimrell  going  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape  f  Not  the  scrape  old  Dashford 
meant,  but  that  which  was  in  my  mind, 
and  of  which  he  knew  nothing  at  dL  For, 
you  see,  although  the  story  was  in  a  certajn 
sense  complete,  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
sequel  to  it  There  is  a  sequel  to  aU 
human  stories,  even  when  the  grave  doses 
upon  one  of  its  most  eventful  chapters. 

As  for  what  old  Dashford  said  about  the 
information  he  had  received  coming  direct 
from  His  Boyal  Highness,  it  was  not  to  be 
believed;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact 
that^  even  in  Boyal  circles,  the  greatest 
curiosity  had  been  expressed  about  the 
matter. 

Some  persons  went  to  extremes  when 
s^eakine  of  it.  I  was  present  when  a 
pious  old  ladyi  raising  her  hands  and 
shaking  her  head  so  violently  that  there 
was  really  a  danger  of  its  dioppbg  from 
her  remarkably  lean  neck  on  to  the  carpet, 
exclaimed: 

"  Shockiog,  shocking !  That  an  Earl's 
son  should  assist  in  robbing  a  church  !  It 
is  hardly  to  be  credited." 

Bobbing  a  church !  That  would  be  a 
good  ttde  for  my  story,  if  it  were  not  that 
"Little  Fanny  Pretcott"  is  a  better. 
Although  it  is  a  society  story,  it  contains 
some  pretty  elements  and  a  true  vein  of 
sentiment,  as  you  will  admit  when  yoo  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  partlcularai 

The  incident  whioh  cansed  all  this  talk 


occurred  at  the  Boyal  FSte  given  at  South 
Kensington,  to  raise  funds  towards  the 
building  and  endowment  of  an  Ekiglish 
church  in  Berlin,  in  honour  of  the  silver 
wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  PrinoeH 
of  PrussiiL  It  was  a  wwiderfully  hrillhnt 
ffathering.  The  papers  described  it  as 
being,  not  only  the  hie  of  the  season,  bat 
of  many  seasons,  and  as  altc^ether  on- 
exampled  of  its  kind.  All  the  world  of 
fashion  was  there,  all  the  ambassadom,  all 
the  diplomatists,  all  the  social  lions,  all  the 
celebrated  beauties,  all  the  great  artists  of 
every  kind,  all  the  rank  of  the  richest 
city  in  the  world — ^in  short,  everybody 
who  was  anybody.  Princes  and  princesses 
and  Sunous  people  elbowed  you  at  eyery 
turn,  and  the  occasion  can  scarcely  faO  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  every  person  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  By 
the  two  persons,  mo  are  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  this  story,  it  is  impossiblo  ever 
to  be  forgotten. 

These  two  persons  are  the  Hononrabla 
Creston  Maxwell  and  little  Fanny  Prescott 

You  are  aware  that  the  voang  gentle- 
man's father  is  a  poor  Earl,  whose  straggles 
to  keep  up  his  position  in  society  havelad 
such  a  serious  efifect  upon  the  economy  of 
his  home  Ufe  that  Us  domestics  have 
bestowed  upon  him  the  additional  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Bread  and  Oheese.  Bl-natiired 
people,  of  whom  there  are  a  few  to  be  met 
with  here  and  there,  have  caught  this  up, 
and  are  constancy  making  jokes  upon  it 
Poor  wit,  and  cruel  as  it  is  mean,  for  ths 
unfortunate  nobleman  is,  at  bottom,  a  real 
decent  fellow.  If  he  has  to  dine  off  s 
mutton-chop  in  private,  it  is  no  fault  of 
his,  and  he  is  the  more  to  be  pitied,  becanse 
it  is  necessary  to  his  nobility  that  it  should 
be  served  up  on  a  silver  disL 

The  Earl's  quiver  is  full  to  overflowiDgi 
He  has  an  awfully  large  family ;  heayen 
knows  how  many  younger  sons  and 
daughters,  among  them  young  Creston. 

A  bit  of  a  scapegrace,  Creston ;  cost  the 
Earl  a  hatful  of  money;  his  allowance  from 
his  father,  two  hundred  a  year.  Ha  was 
always  a  favourite  with  me,  and  I  ruei  to 
help  him  now  and  then  out  of  a  scrape, 
though  I  had  little  enough  myself  to  w 
along  with.  I  often  wished  I  was  rich  for 
Creston's  sake.  Over  and  over  again  have 
Isaid  to  him: 

"  Oreston,  this  won't  do,  you  know." 

"Won't  it.  Major f  would  be  «• 
tmoime.    "But  how  can  I  help  itf 

I  couldn't  teU  him.  Stay,  I  am  no^ 
quite  honest  in  saying  thab    I 
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to  him  to  marry  an  heiresB.  Upon  my 
word  it  is  my  belief  he  might  have  sao- 
oeeded  in  doing  so  even  in  tlds  calcu- 
lating age,  he  is  such  a  good-looldng  fellow, 
and  such  a  favourite  with  the  women, 

but 1  There  is  always  a  "  but,"  is  there 

not,  to  spoil  the  best-intentioned  scheme  ? 
The  "  but "  in  this  instance  was  represented 
in  the  person  of  little  Fanny  Prescott.  As 
good  a  girl  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of 

Everybody  knew  ever]rthing  about  young 
Oreston,  except  his  affair  with  Fanny ;  but 
probably  not  one  of  them  ever  heard  of 
the  existence  of  the  little  girl  Neverthe- 
less, she  lived  and  moved,  and  eyes  never 
rested  upon  a  prettier  bit  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

She  was  bom  of  poor  but  honest  parents 
— excuse  the  familiar  and  somewhat  de- 
spised quotation;  it  fits,  happening  to  be 
true.  Ever  since  her  birtii  Fanny  lived  a 
life  of  genteel  poverty — darned  gloves, 
tamed  dresses,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of 
all  conditions  in  life,  defend  me  from  this 
one.  I  would  much  rather  be  a  respectable 
crossing  sweeper. 

Her  father  has  been  under  the  earth  this 
many  a  year;  her  mother  is  on  it ;  also  her 
Bister.  These  three  comprised  the  Prescott 
fiimfly.  Now,  don't  shrug  your  shoulders 
when  I  tell  you  that  little  Fanny's  father 
was  a  gentleman.  He  was,  every  inch  of 
him,  and  descended  from  gentlemen.  He 
served  his  country,  and  died  for  it;  and 
upon  his  death,  sll  that  was  lefb  for  the 
family  to  live  upon  was  an  annuity  of 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  derived  from  some 
kind  of  stocks,  and  placed  in  the  trustee- 
ship of  a  scoundrel  who  bolted  from  the 
country,  to  the  ruin  of  the  Prescotts  and  a 
hundred  other  unfortunates. 

Before  that  occurred,  Oreston  and  little 
Fanny  had  strack  up  a  friendship ;  I  don't 
know  in  what  way,  nor  did  I  know  of 
Fanny's  existence  till  I  met  her  and  her 
sister  one  day  in  Greston's  company ;  they 
were  walking  cosily  together  in  one  of  the 
public  parks.  Olara  is  the  name  of  the 
other  girl,  and  you  would  never  have 
taken  &em  to  be  sisters,  Fanny  being  the 
picture  of  health,  a  bit  of  bright  bloom, 
and  poor  Olara  white  and  tmn.  They 
were  nicely  dressed;  and  I  raised  my  hat, 
md  would  have  passed  on  had  not  Oreston 
called  to  me  and  introduced  us. 

^'My  beat  and  dearest  friendi"  said 
Oreston  to  the  girk  "Major,  Miss 
Rnscott,  Miss  Fanny  Prescott." 

Cflara,  you  see,  was  the  elder. 


Oreston  would  not  permit  me  to  leave 
them,  and,  for  my  par^  being  fond  of  the 
society  of  good  women,  I  was  not  at  all 
loth  to  remain.  It  doesn't  take  an  old 
fogey  like  me  long  to  discover  whether  a 
woman  is  artificial  or  not,  and  whether 
simplicity  is  genuine  or  affectod.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  I  had  a  very  firm  faith  in 
Oreston's  honesty.  He  was  not  free  from 
follies,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  an  act  of  such 
baseness  as  wronging  a  pure  and  innocent 
girl  was  with  him  an  impossibility.  Still, 
when  I  thought  afterwards  of  the  pleasant 
hour  I  had  spent  in  the  park  with  him  and 
his  friends  I  could  not  help  feeling  grave. 
He  had  called  tiie  girls  by  their  Ohristian 
names,  and  they  had  called  him  by  his; 
which  proved  that  theirs  was  not  a  new 
acquaintanceship.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  he  entered  into  it  quite 
frankly,  only  he  did  not  then  tell  me 
exactiy  how  far  matters  had  gone  between 
him  and  Fanny.  I  did  not  press  him  too 
closely ;  I  am  a  diplomatic  old  fellow,  and 
I  like  to  feel  my  way.  Besides,  I  would 
not  for  any  consideration  have  uttered  one 
single  word  that  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  an  awkward  feeling  into  our 
friendship. 

'*  Oharming,  are  they  not^  Major  1 "  said 
Oreston. 

''Most  charming,"  I  said;  ''especially 
the  younger." 

<'  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  pleased  smile ; 
<*  especially  the  younger  —  Fanny,  you 
know." 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  ten- 
der accent  ^in  his  voice  when  he  spoke  her 
name. 

*' And  I  am  sure,"  I  said;  "as^good  as 
they  are  charming." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  so,"  he  said,  eamestiy. 

''But,"  I  said,  and  now  you  will  see 
whether  it  is  a  piece  of  vanity  on  my  part 
to  call  myself  a  diplomatist,  "poor." 

"Yes,  Major.  They  are  poor  ladies, 
and  I  am  a  poor  gentleman." 

"  The  eldest  girl  looks  delicate,  Oreston." 

"Poor  Olara  I"  he  said,  pityingly.  "They 
are  afraid  she  is  in  a  consumption." 

"They»"  I  inquired. 

"  Her  mother  and  sister.  She  bears  her 
sufferings  like  an  angeL  Major,  I  consider 
myself  ti&e  most  fortunate  of  men  in  having 
made  the  acquaintance,  and  won  the  friend- 
ship, of  these  ladies.  I  am  going  to  dine 
witii  them  next  Sunday.  Join  us.  They 
will  be  more  than  pleased.  Th^y  are 
delq;hted  with  you." 

Of  course  I  was  gratified  to  hear  this. 
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and  piomised  to  aeoompany  Oreaton  to 
tibefar  honae,  being  amdolia,  for  hla  aake,  to 
aea  more  of  them. 

I  deelara  I  nerer  epent  a  pleaaanter  day. 
Ladiea  truly  thejr  were.  The  mother  gentle, 
refinedi  emtiyated,  and  her  danghtera  the 
aame.  We  had  a  capital  dinner^— a  joint, 
a  bit  of  ffame  (whichy  from  the  looka 
that  passed  between  them,  I  judged  was 
of  C&eston's  providing),  a  tart,  and  so 
on.  The  wine  was  a  light  and  agree- 
able claret.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  In 
the  evenine  Fanny  and  hnr  mother  sang 
some  simpTe,  old-ftwhioned  songs,  and  I 
did  not  object  because  they  were  seenlar. 
Fanny's  Yoice  was  very  sweety  and  when  I 
saw  Oreston  garing  at  her  as  she  sang, 
I  knew  that  these  two  yomig  people  were 
in  love  with  each  other. 

What  conld  I  do  t  What  conld  I  say  t 
Launch  oat  into  a  serious  lecture  as 
Oreston  and  I  waUsed  home  together! 
Impress  upon  him  the  folly  of  the  thing  t 
Present  a  series  of  gloomy  pictures  to 
disturb  his  pleasant  dreams!  I  did  no- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  understood  the  young 
fellow's  character,  and  I  held  my  tongue, 
and  listened  to  his  raptures,  sighing — I 
confess  it — ^that  I  was  no  longer  young 
myself. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  became  a  fayourite  and 
priyileged  visitor  in  the  modest  home  of 
these  poor  ladies;  and  I  plead  guilty  to 
sending  them  occasionally  a  little  present 
of  game,  and  at  odd  times  a  few  bottles  of 
Burgundy  for  ttie  invalid  girl.  These 
trifling  offerings  were  most  gracefully  ac- 
cepted, and  if  any  one  enjoy^  them  more 
than  I  did,  it  was  Crestoa 

If  I  were  a  regular  story-teller,  I  could 
manufacture  a  g^  many  chapters  out  of 
these  visits  of  mine  .to  the  Prescotts', 
Creston,  of  course,  never  being  absent. 
But  I  have  not  the  art  of  the  tiling,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me,  more 
especially  because  I  wish  to  come  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  kernel  of  my 
story. 

Said  Oreston  to  me : 

"  Major,  is  the  money-market  tight  t  ** 

"Tight  is  not  the  word,"  I  said,  rue- 
fully; I  happened  just  then  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard  up— not  at  all  a  novelty  for 
me,  I  may  remark.  ''  It  is  in  that  state  of 
congestion,  Oreston,  that  I  scarcely  know 
which  way  to  turn." 

"  My  dear  Majorj"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
c(mcem,  "do  you  want  a  fiver  % " 

««No,  my  boy,  no,"  I  replied,  remorse- 
fully, for  here  was  he,  about  to  ask  me  for 


a  trifling  loan,  ready  to  empty  his  pooiir- 
fumished  purse  into  my  hand.  "It  ii 
only  that  I  have  not  a  sovereign  to  sptni 
How  dare  you  offer  to  lend  me  money,  sir  t** 

I  pretenided  to  be  indignant;  but  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  was  greatly  touched, 
and  angry  with  myself  at  being  unable  to 
obli^Oroston. 

"Friendship  will  dare  much,"  said  Cres- 
ton, pressing  my  hand. 

"And  love  will  dare  more,"  I  said, 
without  quite  understandhig  what  I  was 
aiming  at;  but  there  must  have  been 
something  in  my  mind,  some  affecdonafte 
yearning  to  probe  the  heart  of  the  yoimg 
fellow  I  loved  so  sincerely. 

"  Yes/'  said  Oreston,  thoughtfdlly,  "and 
love  will  dare  more." 

I  felt  like  a  traitor.  What  right  had  I 
to  endeavour  by  a  side  wind  to  entrap  mj 
firiend  into  making  confessional 

"  Are  you  greatly  pressed  for  money  TI 
asked. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  replied.  "  Not  exactly 
for  myself— for  Olara.  The  poor  girl  u 
growing  worse,  and  the  doctors  aay  she 
should  go  to  Italy  or  the  South  of  France. 
That's  how  it  is." 

Tes,  that  is  how  it  waa  Death  was 
hanging  upon  a  few  gold  coins,  and  fond 
hearts  were  breaking  tor  the  want  of  them. 

I  am  a  fashionable  fellow,  poor  as  I 
I  had  the  luck  to  be  bom  of  agood 


am. 


famfly,  and  to  be  admitted  into  sodely 
upon  equal  terms  with  men  who  could  bay 
me  up  with  one  week's  part  of  their  in- 
come.   I  have  enjoyed  my  life,  for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  like  good  societf ; 
and  yet  here  was  I,  at  my  age,  becoming 
for  the  first  time  familiar  with  the  tme 
sorrows  and  sweetnesses  of  ezistenoa 
"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  Oreston  f " 
"  I  am  afraid  so ;  I  am  not  ezaggeratbg." 
"  How  much  is  needed,  my  boy  1 " 
"  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  figures.  Major.  Saj 
a  hundred  pounds." 

Say  a  hundred  pounds,  thought  L  That 
is  easily  done.    The  rub  is— how  to  get 
themi 
"  I  can't  help  you,  Orestoa" 
"I  know.  Major,  I  know.    Don't  saf 
anything  more  about  it;  but  something 
must  be  don&" 
"  Have  you  tried  elsewhere  t " 
"A  dozen  elsewheres,  without  sncoe* 
The  governor  hasn't  a  shilling  to  spare.  1 
wish  I  had  been  bom  a  bricklayer.^ 

For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  help  1»#- 
ing,  and  Oreston  joined  in,  but  immediately 
checked  himself. 
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"  I  onght  to  hftve  my  head  punehed,"  he 
said,  "  for  daring  to  langL  Don't  yoa  see, 
Ifajort  The  girl  is  dying  for  a  breath  of 
soft  air." 

I  felt  like  stripping  the  eoat  off  my 
back;  but  what  would  have  been  the  use 
of  that  t  A  hondred  such  coats  wonld  not 
have  famished  a  hundred  pounds. 

"Fanny  says  to  me,"  continued  Greston, 
"with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  says  to 


half  a  minute,  Major  "-^-and  the  young 
fellow  turned  his  head  from  me,  and! 
avertedmy  eyes— "Fanny  says,  'Grestoui 
can  you  think  of  some  way  in  which  J 
could  get  the  money)  A  man  can  think 
of  so  many  things  that  would  never  enter 
a  girl's  head ;  and  perhaps  a  girl  could  do 
what  a  man  would  not  dare  to  attempt  Tdl 
me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it  You  don't 
know  how  brave  I  am — ^you  don't  know 
what  I  am  capable  of,  U  you  will  only 
think  of  something  for  me  to  do  that  will 
enable  me  to  earn  the  money  to  save  my 
dear  sister.  She  mustn't  die,  Greston,  she 
mustn't  die  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  save 
her !  All  that  is  wanted  to  save  her  is 
a  little  money — ^the  doctor  says  so.  Oh, 
Gieston,  Greston,  think  of  something  if 
you  love  me  1' " 

Again  he  turned  his  head  from  me,  and 
again  I  averted  my  eyes  so  that  they 
should  not  rest  upon  his  face ;  but  indeed 
if  they  had  I  should  have  seen  nothing 
because  of  the  tears  in  them. 

"Did  any  girl  that  you  loved,  Major, 
ever  speak  to  you  like  that? " 

"Never,  Greston." 

I  Sj^ke  the  truth ;  but  there  rose  before 
my  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  a  fair  young 
girl  I  had  loved  in  my  youth,  but  who 
was  not  considered  good  enough  for  me. 
Of  course  it  was  a  question  of  money,  and 
I  gave  way,  coward  that  I  was.  Nearly 
forty  year^  had  passed  over  my  head  since 
the  interview  in  which  we  bade  farewell  to 
each  other,  but  I  could  still  see  the  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  mournful  eyes  of  the  woman  I 
had  courted  a^d  whose  heart  I  had  won; 
That  is  the  way  with  reprobates  like  myseU. 
We  pant,  we  bum,  we  woo,  we  implore,  we 
work  ourselves  up  into  a  frenzy,  and  when 
we  have  won  the  prize,  we  let  it  slip  or 
fling  it  away,  regardless  of  the  misery  we 
have  wrou^t  Weill,  I,  for  my  part,  had 
my  reward.  As  Greston  was  barins  Ids 
heart  to  me  there  stood  I,  an  old  ba(£elor 
with  a  dyed  moustache,  without  wife  or 
child  to  solace  and  cheer  my  declining 
yeara  I  live  in  chambers.  You  know 
what  that  meanS|  some  of  you  old  fogeys 


who  may  happen  to  read  these  lines.  How 
often  have  you  gone  home  of  a  night  and 
stared  around  at  the  lonely  room,  and 
sighed  as  jou.  thought  of  some  sweet 
domestic  picture  which  has  lately  eome 
within  your  observation?  You  hear  the 
laugh  of  a  child,  the  eager  scampering  of 
little  feet ;  you  see  a  dimpled  mouth  and  a 
pair  of  large,  wonderful  eyes ;  you  feel  Hbe 
soft  touch  of  a  little  hand.  Li  these 
phantom  pictures  you  recognise  a  happi- 
ness that  might  have  been  yours,  and  you 
creep  into  bed,  oppressed  by  the  bitter  reflec- 
tion that  your  life  has  been  a  mistake.  And 
so  it  has,  my  friend  and  brother,  if  in  human 
life  humanity  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
Your  spasmodic  snatches  at  pleasures,  your 
suppers  and  dinners  at  dubs  and  in  other 
ch^bers,  your  "  at  homes  "  and  receptions 
— what  do  they  amount  to  when  the  wild 
revel  of  youw  is  over?  Answer  the 
question  you  who  are  stranded  in  your 
old  age  on  a  loveless,  barren  shore.  No 
peaceful,  happy  sunset  lies  before  you;  all 
is  desolate  and  drear.  Perhaps  it  was  but 
of  pure  selfishness  that  I  stuck  to  Greston. 
If  it  should  be  his  good  fortune  to  reach  a 
safe  harbour  he  woiud  find  a  comer  for  me. 
A  fine  worldly  counsellor,  was  I  not,  in 
the  state  he  was  in  1 

"  When  Fanny  spoke  to  me  like  that," 
said  Greston,  "  I  was  quite  knocked  over. 
Natural,  Major?" 

"  Quite  natural,  my  boy." 

"  She  asked  me  to  thmk  of  something, 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing ;  but  I  was 
bound  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  comfort 
her,  so  I  pressed  her  in  my  arms  and  gave 
her  a  kiss,  and  said,  'Leave  it  to  me,' 
just  as  though,  instead  of  the  empty-headed 
ass  I  felt  myself  to  be  at  that  moment,  I 
was  really  a  fellow  of  infinite  resource. 
She  brightened  up  immediately — she  has 
a  most  absurd,  deOghtful,  and  bewilderhiff 
confidence  in  me — and  she  asked,  '  When  ? 
'When  what?'  I  asked  her  in  return. 
'  When  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do,'  she 
replied,  'that  I  may  earn  the  money  to 
take  my  dear  sister  to  the  South  of  France 
or  to  Italy,  and  so  save  her  life? '  'Oh,' 
said  I,  'in  a  few  days;'  and  then  I  re- 
peated vaguely, '  Leave  it  to  me.'  Major, 
if  you  huL  seen  the  look  of  happhiess  in 
her  face  you  would  have  been  ready  to  fall 
down  and  worsUp  her." 

"  No  doubt  When  did  this  conversation 
take  place,  Greston  i  " 

"  Yesterday." 

"And  what  have  you  done?"    • 

"  What  I  have  told  you.    Tried  all  my 
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friendi,  every  man  Jack  of  them,  and  am 
wiier,  without  being  richer." 

*' Ah,"  said  I,  ''nanal  remit  Pot  me 
down  on  the  list,  Greston ;  I  am  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  them.  Yon  have  only  to 
ask  na  for  a  paltry  fifty,  and  we  straight- 
way button  up  onr  podLete.  A  nice  lot 
we  are,  aren't  we  1 " 

Bat  Greston  repelled  my  self-accusation 
with  great  warmth,  and  said  many  kind 
things  to  me  which  I  have  not  the  audacity 
to  repeat.  He  almost  wrung  my  hand  off, 
so  vexed  was  he  with  himself  for  putting 
me  to  the  pain  of  refusing  him.  He  went 
on  at  such  a  rate  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
change  the  subject.  I  asked  him  to  share 
my  modest  dinner  in  my  chambers,  cutlets, 
pancake,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  he  con- 
sented. I  was  frequently  compelled  to  prac- 
tise such  economy.    Over  the  meal  I  said : 


way,  are  you  going  to  the 
night,  at  South 


"By  the 
Boyal   Fdte  to-morrow 
Kensington  t 

''Tickets  a  guinea  each,"  he  replied. 
"Can't  afford  it.  Major." 

"No  need  to  pay,"  I  said ;  "I'm  in  clover. 
Lady  Portsides  sent  me  four  tickets,  in 
return  for  a  little  fiavour  I  did  her. 
Grenerous  soul,  Lady  Portsides,  but  indis- 
creet. Three  of  the  tickets  are  at  your 
disposal,  Creston.  You  might  take  Fanny 
and  her  sister;  they  would  enjoy  it  Every- 
body in  London  worth  seeing  will  be 
there." 

"I  couldn't  take  Clara,"  said  Creston; 
"the  poor  girl  couldn't  stand  the  excite- 
ment and  the  crush;  and  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  the  thing  to  take  Fanny 
alone." 

"Let  me  be  of  the  party,  then,"  I 
suggested.  "They  will  think  she's  a  pretty 
country  cousin  of  mine,  and  scandal  would 
have  to  take  a  back  seat.  Old  fellows  like 
myself  enjoy  privileges,  my  boy." 

Creston  said,  "  Thank  you,  Major,"  and 
lit  a  cigar.  I  did  the  same,  and  for  a  little 
while  we  smoked  in  sOence.  All  at  once 
Creston  broke  into  a  loud  laugh.  I  looked 
at  him  for  an  explanation,  but  instead  of 
giving  it  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  I  waited 
patiently,  seeing  that  something  was  bub- 
bling in  his  brain,  and  divining  that  he 
would  presently  take  me  into  his  confi- 
denee. 

'•Major,"  he  sud  abruptly,  standing  in 
front  of  me,  "  I  have  thought  of  a  scheme. 
Heaven  knows  whether  it  can  be  carried 
out;  it  is  a  daring  one,  and  it  depends 
upon  Fanny." 


"  A  scheme  to  get  the  hundred  pounds  1" 
leaked. 

"It  may  turn  out  so;  but  I  shall  want 
your  help." 

"  I  am  ready,  Creston ;  you  may  depend 
upon  me." 

"  You're  a  trump,"  he  said ;  and  then  he 
laughed  again,  and  asked  me  to  come  with 
him  and  see  Fanny.  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  have  given 
it  the  go-by.  Not  only  was  I  sincerely 
desirous  to  serve  him,  but  he  had  aroused 
my  curiosity.  Off  we  went  to  Fanny's 
house.  I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  saw 
Clara,  and  I  quite  understood  what  Creston 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  poor  girl  was 
dying  for  a  breath  of  soft  air.  He  left  us 
to  ourselves  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  was  closeted  with  Fanny. 
When  they  returned  I  observed  that  Fanny 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement  Always  loving 
and  tender  to  her  suffering  sister,  she  was 
more  than  ever  so  now ;  she  kiiEOMd  her 
repeatedly,  and  nodded  and  smfled ;  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  look  of  devotion  in  the 
girl's  eyes. 

"Whatever  Creston's  scheme  may  be," 
I  thought,  "Fanny  approves  of  it,  and  I 
have  given  my  word.  Well,  it  shall  be 
kept" 

Fanny  took  me  aside,  and  whispered  : 

"  You  are  going  to  help  us  1" 

"Yes,"  I  said  heartily,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  I  was  acquainted  with  what  waa  going 
on. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  murmured  Fanny. 
"  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  repay  yonf " 

This  added  to  my  perplexity ;  but  I  did 
not  betray  myself,  and  I  was  glad  when 
Creston  cut  the  visit  shorty  and  bade  them 

Sood-night,  saying  that  he  and  I  had  a  good 
eal  to  talk  over.  On  our  road  home  ha 
propounded  his  scheme  to  ma  I  waa 
startled,  I  confess,  but  I  was  not  going 
back  from  my  promise ;  besides,  wliat  he 
confided  to  me  tickled  me  immensely,  and 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  admiration  for 
Fanny. 

"Are  you  satisfied  that  she  will  manage 
to  get  through  the  affair  1 "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  as  confident  as  a  man  oan  bSi" 
replied  Creston. 

"Andshel" 

"Oh,  she  won't  fail,"  said  Oreiton,  <<io 
long  as  we  stick  dose  to  her.  She  is  ready 
to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  Glara." 

"  Or  for  any  one  she  loves,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  believe  you  are  rights  Major;  She  is 
a  girl  in  a  thousand.  In  a  thoosaadt  In 
ten  thousand." 
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Tbftt  is  tHe  way  with  these  little 
women.  Big  women  haven't  half  their 
plnok 

Now,  what  Oreston's  scheme  was,  I  am 
not  goin^  in  this  place  to  cUvolge.  In 
a  few  mmates  yon  will  be  as  wise  as 
myself. 

Traly  the  gathering  at  the  Royal  F^te 
was  magnifieent.  I  donbt  wheth^  there 
has  ever  been  one  so  brilliant  and  perfect 
The  fairy  fountains,  the  millions  of  coloiired 
UghtB,  the  artificial  ^low-worms  in  the  trees 
and  grass,  the  illommated  gondolas  floating 
on  th(B  lakes,  the  rayishing  music,  and  the 
nniyersal  gaiety  on  the  loreliest  of  lovely 
nights,  made  up  a  scene  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  You  may  prate  as  you  will  about 
other  great  cities,  but  there  is  only  one  which 
oould  furnish  an  entertainment  so  superb, 
and  that  one  is  London.  Yes,  London  the 
smoke-dried,  the  sober,  the  dingy ;  London, 
the  city  of  cities,  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 

In  the  vast  grounds  at  South  Kensing- 
ton there  are  many  shady  walks,  some  of 
which,  on  that  memorable  night,  were  but 
dimly  lighted.  Now,  a  whisper  went  round 
that  in  one  of  these  walks  a  singularly 
beautiful  fortune-teller  was  to  be  found — a 
fortune-teller,  gUted  not  only  with  amazing 
insight  into  character,  but  with  the  power 
of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  past  She 
was  young,  she  was  enchanting,  she  spoke 
like  an  angel  in  a  voice  of  sweetest  music. 
Moreover, ,  she  sold  the  most  fragrant 
cigars. 

"Who  is  shel  Where  does  she  come 
from  \    Do  you  know  I    Do  you  ? " 

Thus,  at  first  among  a  few,  ran  the 
enquiries,  but  soon  the  circle  of  curiosi^ 
became  enlarged.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  some  way — ^but  I  may  tell  you  that 
Creston  was  the  organiser — ^a  Guard  of 
Honour  was  formed,  tiie  members  of  which 
stationed  themselves  at  the  entrance  to  this 
particular  walk  in  which  the  lovely  fortune- 
teller was  pursuing  her  avocation,  in  order 
to  protect  her  from  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion. This  Guard  of  Honour  was  com- 
posed of  real  swells,  all  young  men,  and 
all  smoking  the  fortune-teller's  fragrant 
cigars,  which  they  had  purchased  at  ex- 
orbitant but  perfectly  agreeable  prices.  To 
give  a  sovereign  for  a  decidedly  good  dgar 
under  such  ddughtfnlly  mysteifous  circum- 
stances imparted  a  certain  piquancy  to  the 
flavour,  which  rendered  the  smoking  of  it 
a  most  enjoyable  matter.  Every  whm  was 
appreciated. 

Among  our  acquaintances  was  an  elderly 


Adonis,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  con- 
quests with  the  fair  sex.  He  drew  a  very 
long  bow  when  he  related  the  stories  of 
his  triumphs,  dyed  his  hair  an  unnatural 
black,  wore  a  juvenile  eye-glass,  and  was 
shaky  on  his  pins.  He  had  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  powers  of 
fascination,  and  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
that  he  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  laughing- 
stock. To  the  Guard  of  Honour  did  this 
lady-killer  present  himself. 

**  Is  she  here,  is  she  here  ? "  he  quavered, 
cocking  his  head. 

Creston  stepped  forward,  and  gravely 
asked  * 

''Wliomdoyouseekt" 

"The  mystmous,  lovely  lady,"  replied 
the  lady-killer,  "of  whom  all  the  world  is 
talking.  I  am  curious — curious  ;  and  I  am 
eager  to  behold  her— oi^er.  They  say  she 
sells  dgars." 

Every  man  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  took 
his  dgar  from  his  lips,  and  extended  it  to 
the  nose  of  the  elderly  lady-killer. 

"  Her  cigar,"  said  Greston,  solemnly. 

''Her  cigar,"  repeated  the  Guard  of 
Honour. 

"Yes,  yes,"  smirked  the  lady-killer, 
"cigars  !  Oh,  yes,  yes;  but  does  she  sell 
kissesT' 

Creston  frowned.  "  Is  it  your  intention 
totryl" 

"  I  have  laid  a  wager,"  said  the  old  rou6, 
"  and  I  must  win  it — must  win  it" 

The  frown  on  Oreston's  face  deepened. 

"A  wager  that  you  will  obtain  a  loss 
from  her  \ "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes.    Just  that— just  that" 

''Wait  here  a  moment^"  said  Creston, 
"  and  I  will  see  whether  she  will  receive 
you.    Form  round  the  applicant.  Guard." 

The  young  swells  entered  into  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  and  formed  a  circle 
around  the  fop 

*<  Egad  1 "  he  giggled,  striving  to  appear 
at  his  ease.  "  Thu  is  delightfolly 
mysterious." 

Presently  Creston  returned,  and  said  : 

'*The  Lady  Druidess  will  receive  you, 
and  has  appointed  me  to  attend  yoa" 

"  Won't  do  at  all,"  protested  the  lady- 
killer.  "  I  must  see  her  alone.  It  will  be 
more  piquant" 

"You  have  heard  the  lady's  orders," 
said  Creston,  '*and  must  obey  them. 
What  says  the  Guard)" 

**He  must  obey  them,"  all  the  young 
men  replied,  with  severity. 

The  fop  hesitated  a  moment,  and  gased 
around  upon  the  Guard,  who  stared  at  him 
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stonily  and  impanivelj.  Pereeiving  that 
his  exrand  was  regarded  as  something  more 
than  a  joke,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
for  him,  he  followed  Oreston  into  the 
pii^enoe  of  the  fortnne-teller.  Greston 
drew  a  little  apart,  and  the  ancient  Adonis 
beheld  a  very  beantifol  young  lady,  wearing 
a  scarlet  cap,  and  holding  nnder  her  arm  a 
box  of  the  choice  cigars.  He  smirked  and 
bowed,  but  she  did  not  return  his  salute.' 

"  Fair  lady,"  he  said,  "  a  cigar." 

She  opened  the  box,  and  he  selected  a 
cigar  from  it,  touchiug  her  hand  with  his, 
and  looking  languishingly  into  her  lovely 
eyea  In  payment  for  the  cigar  he  tendered 
a  sovereiga  She  beckoned  to  Greston, 
who  advanced  and  received  the  sovereign, 
which  he  flung  away.  After  which  strauge 
proceeding  Greston  retreated  out  of  hearing. 
What  passed  between  the  old  lady-killer 
and  the  beautiful  fortune-teller  was  not 
revealed,  but  it  evidently  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  When  he  rejoined 
the  Guard  of  Honour,  he  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said  : 

"  Egad  !  It  is  the  most  delightful  ad- 
venture— most  delightful  She  told  me 
things  I  thought  were  known  only  to 
myself — only  to  myself.  Of  ladies — ^yes, 
of  ladies^  whose  names  must  not  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  I  ofifered  to  cross  her 
fair  hand  with  gold — ye?,  egad  !  with  gold 
— she  absolutely  refused  to  receive  the 
slightest  token  of  my  admiratioa  Who  is 
she — who  can  she  be?  She  has  only  to 
declare  herself  to  be  accepted  the  beauty  of 
the  season.  I  would  give  the  world  to 
know — ^the  world  to  know." 

"Did  you  win  your  wager  1"  asked  one 
of  the  Guard. 

"  Win  it  1  My  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  dare 
to  try — did  not  dare,  egad !  Most  wonder- 
ful, most  mysterious,  most  enchanting ! " 

He  hobbled  away,  full  of  the  piystery, 
and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  advertiser. 
The  applicants  for  an  interview  with  the 
beautiful  stranger  became  more  numerous. 
Greston  was  getting  nervous,  and  so  indeed 
was  I,  and  haid  it  not  been  for  the  faith  and 
confidence  we  had  in  the  beautiful  fortune- 
teller's tact  and  discretion,  we  should  have 
made  speedy  preparations  for  flight.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  were  thinking  of  a 
retreat,  when  the  old  fop  made  his  re- 
appearance in  the  company  of  a  Duchess, 
who  insisted  upon  seeing  the  beantiftd 
unknown.  Of  course  she  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and,  after  an  interview  of  ten 
minutes  or  so,  she  returned  with  a  radiant 
face  and  in  a  state  of  great  enthusiasm. 


"The  beautiful  unknowh  is  chanmng," 
she  declared.  "Such  wit — such  grace— 
and  she  has  told  me  such  things!  Bat 
who  is  she?  Gan  nobody  tdl  met  I 
want  her  to  come  and  live  with  me.  I 
will  bring  her  out.  What  a  delightM 
mystery  1 " 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  Dncheas 
brought  back  with  her  three  cigars,  md 
vowed  she  would  learn  to  smoke. 

<'  Now,"  whispered  Oreston  to  me,  **  we 
must  get  her  away.  Everything  has 
gone  well  up  to  this  moment ;  but  I  am 
getting  shaky.  Something  may  ocenr  to 
spoil  our  scheme." 

I  expressed  a  ready  acquiescence.  Then 
Greston,  bidding  the  Guard  of  Honour  to 
allow  no  other  persons  to  pass  them,  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  beautiful  fortnne-teller, 
and  came  back  with  a  handful  of  roses, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  gentlemen. 
After  which  he  whuperea  to  me  that  he 
intended  to  conduct  the  unknown— nofc 
unknown  to  you,  for  of  course  you  gaened 
long  ago  that  it  was  none  other  thui  iitde 
Fanny  Prescott— out  of  the  gardens  by 
private  paths.  I  joined  him,  and  we  got 
safely  outside,  Fanny  wearing  now  a  long 
mande  and  the  ordinary  hat  of  a  lady,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
to  attract  attention.  The  adventure,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  end  here.  Fanny,  walking 
between  us,  flushed  and  trembling— for  now 
that  her  part  was  played  she  was  all  of  i 
quiver — told  us  in  a  low  tone  that  ihe  was 
sure  that  she  had  more  than  the  hondred 
pounds  necessary  to  take  her  poor  aieter  to 
the  South  of  France. 

"I  hope  we  have  not  done  wrong,"  she 
said. 

"The  end  justifies  the  means,''  said 
Greston,  gaily.     *<  Does  is  not.  Major  t " 

"  Undoubtedly  1 "  I  said ;  but  I  was  not 
at  all  easy  in  my  mind.  "  Let  us  get  into 
a  cab  as  quickly  as  possible." 

You  all  know  what  a  crush  there  wasB 
the  streets  outside  the  Exhibition  on  gsl^ 
nights,  and  on  this  night  the  crash  wtf 
greater  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  selling  cheap  toys  and  flowery 
the  spaces  were*  so  thronged  that  it  was 
difficult  to  thread  your  way  through  tbea; 
policemen  were  endeavouring  to  keep  wB 
crowds  in  order;  people  were  talking  sno 
singmg ;  the  roads  were  filled  with  h<»MS 
and  oanriages;  and,  above  all  ^^^ 
floated  the  strains  of  mode  from  the  hs>^ 
in  the  gardens.  You  do  not  need  to  w 
mformed  that  this  was  a  gala  nV^^'f^ 
only  for  the  weU  disposed,  but  for  aU  the 
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tliievM  in  this  huge  Babylon  of  onn.  Now, 
litUe  Fanny  held  her  pone  in  her  hand,  hi 
which  the  money  was  deposited,  and,  as 
we  were  ezkioating  ourselves  from  the 
erowd,  and  were  congratulating  onrselyes 
upon  onr  escape,  she  suddenly  gave  a 
scream. 

"  My  purse,  my  parse  I "  she  cried. 
It  had  been  snatched  firom  her  hand  by 
a  dexterons  thief.  Bat  he  was  not  so  cleyer 
as  he  thonghi  Qaick  as  lightning  Oreston 
bade  me  take  Fanny  home  in  a  cab  with- 
out an  instant's  delay,  saying  that  he  woald 
follow  a&  Then  he  plunged  into  the 
crowd,  and,  as  I  lifted  Fanny,  half-fainting, 
into  a  cab,  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Creston,  with  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the 
thief,  dragging  him,  with  irresistible  force 
and  strength,  into  the  clearer  spaces. 

'<  Treble  fare,"  I  cried  to  the  cabman, 
"  if  you  drive  quick." 

I  gave  him  the  address,  and  away  we 
rattled. 

This  was  a  sad  ending  to  the  adventure, 
and  Fanny,  safe  in  the  cab,  began  to  cry. 
Her  fears  were  for  Oreston,  and  she 
implored  me  to  turn  back  and  try  to  find 
him.  But  this  I  knew  would  be  a  foolish 
and  useless  thing  to  attempt,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  console  little  Fanny  as  we  drove 
swiftly  through  the  streets.  I  was  not 
BUceeBsful;  the  poor  creature  was  full  of 
reproaches  and  terrors,  and  the  more  I 
talked  the  more  she  cried.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  get  home 
and  wait  for  Oreston ;  and,  fortunately  for 
Fanny's  nerves,  he  was  in  the  house  ten 
minutes  after  we  ourselves  entered  it. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  giving  little  Fanny 
a  hag  and  a  kiss ;  *'  1  have  got  it  all  back." 
"Ton  are  not  hurt  1"  murmured  Fanny. 
"Not  I,"  said  Oreston  gleefuUy,  "but 
I  won't  answer  for  the  rascal  who  robbed 
you.  If  he  hasn't  a  sore  neck  for  the  next 
week  or  two  the  fault  isn't  mine.  You  see, 
Major,  I  laA  my  eye  on  him.  As  you 
lifted  Fanny  into  the  cab — I  saw  you,  I 
had  my  eye  on  you  as  well — I  dug  my 
knuckles  into  the  fellow's  shirt-collar,  and 
dragged  him  away,  hailing  a  cab  at  the 
same  moment  *A  soverdgn  for  you,'  I 
called  out  to  cabby.  'Open  the  door, 
quick  1'  He  opened  it  like  lightning,  I 
pushed  the  thief  into  the  cab  and  followed 
him ;  cabby  jumped  on  to  his  box,  I  called 
to  him  to  drive  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
in  a  jiffy  we  were  dear  of  the  mob.  I  had 
my  gentleman  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cab.  '  Empty  your  pockets,'  I  shoated 
to  him,  'or  Fll  first  break  evsry  bone  in 


yoar  body,  and  then  drive  you  to  the  police- 
station.  If  yoa  are  quick  about  it^  I  will 
release  you,  and  you  can  go  back  and  try 
your  hand  on  some  one  dsa'  I  whipped 
out  my  handkerchief,  and  the  thief,  recog- 
nising the  wisdom  of  my  proposal,  empti^ 
his  pockets  into  it.  Then  I  opened  the 
cab  door,  and  bade  him  jump.  He  did, 
and  fell  all  of  a  heap  into  the  road.  If  he 
broke  any  of  his  bones,  it  is  his  affair,  not 
mina  I  tied  up  the  handkerchief,  gave 
cabby  the  right  address,  and  here  I  am, 
safe  and  sound." 

From  crying  Fuiny  got  to  laughing,  and 
we  had  to  wait  till  she  was  more  com- 
posed. 

"Was  all  your  money  in  the  purse t" 
asked  Oreston. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  a  lot  in 
my  pocket" 

She  pulled  it  out,  and  we  counted  it ; 
and — would  you  believel — it  came  to 
seventy-four  pounds. 

Fanny  gazed  at  the  glittering  coins  with 
tear-dimmed  eyes. 

"  I  see  my  dear  sister's  life  in  them,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  tone.  "She  will  get  well; 
she  will  get  weUl" 

As  she  sat  at  the  table  with  clasped 
hands  and  an  angelic  expression  of  grati- 
tude upon  her  lovely  face,  I  mentally 
yielded  my  entire  approval  of  the  adventure 
in  which  we  had  been  engaged. 

"  Now  for  my  handkerchief,"  said  Ores- 
ton  ;  and  he  opened  it 

llie  greatest  surprise  of  all  awaited  us. 
There  More  our  eyes,  was  Fanny's  purse, 
containing  forty-two  pounds;  and  there 
also  were  a  gold  watch  and  several  valuable 
jewelled  ornaments — among  them  being  a 
diamond  cross,  which  appeared  to  be  worth 
a  considerable  sum  of  money — a  brooch  set 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  an  dd- 
fadiioned  chatelaine  of  silver,  with  a 
number  of  curious  appendages.  There 
were  other  articles:  but  those  I  have 
mentioned  were  the  most  important. 
Oreston  and  I  gazed  at  the  heap  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  It  is  horrible/'  said  Oreston ;  "  we  are 
accessories  after  the  fact." 

"Oh,  what  does  that  mean 9"  cried 
Fanny,  beginning  to  tremble  again. 

"Nothing,  Fanny,  nothing,"  said  Ores- 
ton,  in  a  Ught  tone,  which  I  knew  was 
assumed ;  "only  that  the  rascal  was  having 
a  good  night  of  it  Oct  to  bed,  like  a  good 
girl.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  on  our  way 
to  France.  These  tUngs  do  not  belong 
to  us ;.  of  coarse  -we  shall  return  them." 
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He  and  I  aat  up  late  dbeoBiing  the  ftffair. 
I  was  frightf ally  nenroos  over  it,  for  I  aaw 
a  poMibility  of  our  getting  into  serioaa 
trouble.  It  was  easy  to  say  we  would 
retom  the  jeweb,  bat  the  diffieolty  woald 
be  to  find  Uie  ownerii  and  to  convey  their 
property  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ayoid  the  least  danger  of  pablidty.  Having 
agreed  apon  our  coarse  of  aetion,  we  pro- 
ceeded together  the  next  morning  to  the 
office  of  a  &moa8  lawyer  who  has  saccess- 
fully  engineered  many  delicate  matters  of 
a  private  natare.  We  took  him  into  oar 
confidence,  and,  with  great  good  natare,  he 
accepted  the  task  of  restoring  the  stolen 
property.  It  was  done  without  publicity, 
and  no  doubt  the  owners  will  be  consider- 
ably astonished  when  they  read  the  true 
particulars  of  the  ticklish  case.  Our  friend 
the  lawyer  informed  us  that  the  diamond 
cross  was  worth  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  A  nice  mess  we  should  have  got 
in  if  it  had  been  found  in  our  possession  1 

Meanwhile  Creston  and  the  Prescott 
famQy  were  off  and  away,  and  everybody 
was  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bread  and  Cheese. 

There  1^  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  notjbing  more  remains  to  be  told.  Eh  f 
There  is  something  more  f  Oh,  of  course, 
I  was  forgetting. 

Well,  then,  Oreston  and  Fanny  were 
married  abroad,  quite  privately,  I,  the  best 
man,  being  the  only  stranger  present  at 
the  wedding.  They  lived  upon  the  allow- 
ance the  poor  Earl  made  to  his  son,  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  I  mentioned 
somewhere  at  the  commencement  of  this 
story.  But  a  little  while  ago  tids  allow- 
ance was  discontinued,  for  the  reason  that 
the  poor  Earl  did  not  have  it  to  give.  He 
had  fallen  lower  and  lower,  and  had  reached 
a  stage  so  deplorable  that  he  had  himself 
to  live  upon  the  charity  of  distant  aris- 
tocratic connections.  It  was  a  terrible 
position  for  the  unfortunate  gentleman; 
but  he  bore  it  widi  dignity,  and  did  not 
complain.  He  was  grieved  for  Oreston's 
sake  as  much  as  for  his  own. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  continue  your  allowance. 
I  will  tell  you  all  when  I  see  you.  Ton 
must  do  something  for  yourself — ^heaven 
alone  knows  what  I  God  bless  you,  and 
send  you  better  fortune  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  your  affectionate  lather.** 

Upon  that  Oreston  and  Us  wife  and  her 
family  came  back  to  London.  There  was 
another  personage,  a  most  important  per- 
sonage^ in  their  little  circle.    A  baby. 


Vow,  what  did  little  Fanny  del  Iwill 
tell  you.  They  had  to  live,  of  coane,  and 
willing  to  work  as  Oreston  was,  he  wu 
absolutely  powerless,  not  having  been  pro- 
vided, you  see,  with  weapons  to  fight  Ufe*! 
battle  with.  GUra  was  better,  and  the, 
and  Fanny,  and  good  Mrs.  Prescott  were 
ladies  of  infinite  taste. 

Well,  Fanny  had  an  idea.  She  confided 
it  to  Oreston.  ''Let  us  consnlt  Major," 
he  said.  They  consulted  me.  I  approved. 
A  ffood  many  of  my  lady  readem  will 
have  heard  of  the  establishment  of  Madame 
Josephine  OlairviUe  in  Regent  Street  No 
establishment  in  the  world  turns  out  sach 
wonderful  costumes;  no  establiahmentin  the 
world  exhibits  such  taste  and  originality. 
Have  you  a  good  figure?  Madame  Joaephine 
will  improve  it.  Have  you  no  figaret 
Madame  Josephine  will  supply  yon  with 
one.  She  mi^es  you  a  costume,  and  y oa 
become  the  fashion. 

Madame  Josephine  OlairviUe  ia  little 
Fanny.  They  commenced  upon  borrowed 
money,  v^hich  I  raised  for  them.  Tiiey 
have  paid  it  off,  and  are  making,  as  Creston 
said,  fifty  pounds  a  week.  Tma  time  next 
year  they  will  be  making  five  thooaand  a 
year.    Oreston  keeps  the  books. 

An  anonymous  donor  sent  to  the  Eoglish 
Ohurch  in  Berlin,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  tihen  Orown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Prussia^  a  draft  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  I  remove  the  toU  of 
anonymity.  It  was  sent  by  Oreston  and 
little  Fanny.  Good  interest  on  the  money 
for  which  the  beautiful  fortune-teller  sold 
her  box  of  cigars  at  the  Royal  F^te  at  South 
Kensbgton ! 

Oreston  allows  his  father,  the  poor  Etrl, 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  in 
advance ;  and  very  useful  the  old  gentle- 
man finds  it. 

There!  Now  you  know  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter. 


AT  TWELVE  TO-NIGHT. 
Bt  0.  L.  PIRKIS. 


CHAPTER  L 

•<<IN  this   treatise/"    read 
Thurstane^   laying   down   his 


Profeeior 


taking  up  his'  manuscript,  <*'I  deabe  to 
present  the  philosoidier,  not  as  «  ^^ 
destitute  of  emotion  or  passion,  but  m  ^^ 
having  both  under  such  perfect  M^ 
that  he  can  say  to  this  or  that  eoiotton 
or  passbn  "go,**  and  it  goeth,  or  "owi«i 
audit  cometh.'     Yes,  I  think  that  will  da 
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for  a  beginning."  He  broke  off  abrnptlji 
exclaiming,  "Confound  it,  who's  thatT 
as  a  timid  rap  sounded  at  his  door. 

The  Professor  looked  sharply  ronnd  to 
see  if  his  bolt  were  drawn.  "Who's 
there?"  he  thundered  again,  upon  which 
a  thin,  quavering  voice,  that  one  could 
vow  belonged  to  an  elderly  spinster,  re- 
plied: 

"Cousin  John,  something  particular; 
I  can't  shout  it  through  the  keyhole." 

"  Let  it  alone  then." 

"But  I  must,  if  you  don't  open  your 
door." 

"Shout  it  then,  and  be  done  with 
it" 

A  long  pause  ensued,  as  if  the  owner  of 
the  timid  knuckles  couldn't  quite  make  up 
her  mind  what  to  do.  Then  just  as  the 
Professor  was  beginning  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  might  get  back  to  his 
work,  the  lady's  voice  was  heard  again : 

"  It's  really  serious,  or  I  wouldn't  dkturb 
you.  NeUie  has  been  skating  all  the 
afternoon  on  the  pond  with  Piers,  and  it's 
getting  dark  " — here  a  pause  for  breath — 
"and  I've  sent  for  her,  and  she  won't 
come  in" —  another  pause  for  breath — 
"  and  I've  been  out  to  her ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  sees  me  on  one  side  of  the  pond, 
she  skates  round  to  the  other,  and  I  can't 
catch  her." 

No  answer  from  the  Professor,  but 
a  low  chuckling  sound  as  if  he  were 
laughing. 

"Cousin  John,  what,  am  I  to  do)" 
pursued  the  lady. 

"Nothing." 

"But  it's  getting  dark." 

"Let  it  get  dark." 

"I've  always  done  my  duty  in  the 
house " 

"  Confound  it ! "  shouted  the  Ptofessor, 
"will  you  ffo  away  and  leave  me  in 
peace!  Thu  is  the  hundred-and-fiftieth 
interruption  I've  had  to-day,  and " 

But  the  lady  didn't  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sentence.  With  the  Pro- 
fessoz^s  voice  raised  to  that  pitch,  her 
only  terror  was  lest  he  might  open  his 
door,  so  she  fled  precipitately. 

Now  this  Professor  was  by  no  means  a 
typical  specimen  of  "  the  poor  and  learned 
fraternity."  He  was  one  of  those  unlucky 
individuals,  who,  between  two  stools,  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Nature  had  intended 
him  for  a  book-worm,  fate  had  decreed 
that  he  should  be  a  country  gentleman. 
At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  had 
attained  to  the  digmty  of  a  professorship 


at  his  university ;  he  had  scarcely,  so  to 
speak,  seated  himself  in  the  professorial 
chair,  when,  through  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  paternal  acres  and  the 
family  mansion  fell  to  his  lot,  and  from 
henceforward  the  Professor  lived  out  two 
lives  in  snatches.  By  fits  and  starts  he 
was  the  Professor,  by  fits  and  starts  the 
country  gentleman.  Inclination  and  fate 
seemed  ever  at  crpss  purposes  with  him, 
inclination  was  for  ever  sending  him 
behind  the  iron  bolt  of  his  study  door,  fate 
was  for  ever  dragging  him  out  of  that 
study.  First  an  orphan  nephew — ^Piers — 
was  thrown  on  his  hands;  he  was  no 
sooner  started  in  life  and  promising  to  do 
well  for  himself  as  a  barrister,  than  an 
orphan  niece  —  Nellie  —  came  upon  the 
scene.  This  was  a  more  serious  responsi- 
bility stiU,  for  the  young  lady  was  not 
only  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  but  an 
heiress  into  the  bargain. 

The  Professor  did  his  best  to  throw  the 
half  of  bis  responsibilities  on  some  one 
else's  shoulders.  He  invited  an  elderly 
spinster  cousin  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
the  house  as  Nellie's  chaperon,  and  at  the 
same  moment  laid  a  quiet  littie  plot  on 
his  own  account  to  make  up  a  match 
between  Piers  and  Nellie  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  This  desirable  event,  it 
seemed  to  him,  would  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  relieve  him  of  the  anxiety  of  two 
youthful  careers,  and  restore  to  him  tixe 
possibility  of  a  quiet  life. 

With  this  end  in  view  Piers  was  invited 
to  the  house  as  often  as  possible,  and  the 
young  people  allowed  to  see  as  much  as 
they  liked  of  each  other;  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  sometimes  greatly 
scandalised  the  spinster  cousin,  who  had 
been  so  well  looked  after  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  that  her  matrimonial  chances 
had  suffered,  and  who  now  at  fifty-five  years 
of  age  was  beginning  to  think  her  hope  of 
a  wedding-ring  a  forlorn  on& 

"The  simpleton,"  said  the  Professor  to 
himself,  as  he  once  more  dipped  his  pen 
into  his  ink,  "I  gave  her  a  hint  yesterday 
not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  h'ght  the 
lamps  in  the  drawing-room."  He  turned 
to  his  manuscript  once  more.  "Yes,  I 
think  there's  a  mce  ring  about  that — <  He 
can  say  to  this  or  that  emotion  "go,"  and 
it  goeth ' — heavens  and  earth  !  another 
interruption  !  Thaf  s  Piers'  knuckles ;  I 
should  Know  them  among  a  thousand." 

He  rose  slowljr  from  ms  ehidr,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  big  bolt. 

"Now,"    he    soliloquised,    "to    what 
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emotion  shall  I  be  giving  admittance 
if  I  draw  back  this  boltl  Wdl,  I  may 
say  to  any  I  please,  since  it  is  the 
philosopher's  prerogative  to  command  his 
emotions  as  a  captain  commands  his 
sddieis.  Well,  now,  the  emotion  I  will 
summon  for  this  interview  will  be  calm- 
ness— ^iey,  impenetrable  calmnes&  Nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  lose  my  temper,  no 
matter  how  he  may  try  it.  Confound  it  I 
what  are  you  in  such  a  huny  for  t "  This 
was  added  in  a  loud,  irritable  tone,  as  the 
raps  increased  in  peremptoriness.  "  Well, 
now  yon  ane  let  in,  what  do  you  want  f " 
T\dB  was  asked  as,  tibe  bolt  drawn  back,  he 
stood  face  to  tauoe  with  his  nephew. 

The  Professor  was  short  and  stout,  with 
bushy  eyebrows  and  bald  head ;  the  young 
man  who  bced  him  was  dark,  thin-featurec^ 
and  tsU ;  decidedly  good-looking,  but  also 
as  decidedly  his  gocKl-looking  face  had  a 
doud  of  annoyance  upon  it. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I've  very 
much  to  say,  except  that  I  think  of  return- 
in^to  town  to-night,  and ^" 

The  Professor's  face  grew  crimson. 
"  Going  1 "  he  repeated,  "  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?    Does  Nellie  know  1  '* 

*'  Nellie  knows,  and  Nellie  doesn't  care 
twopence-halipenny  whether  I  go  or  stay." 

The  Professor  began  to  storm.  "  If  she 
doesn't  care  twopence-halfpenny  the  fault 
is  yours,"  he  said.  "  I've  given  you  every 
opportunity " 

Piers  laid  his  hand  on  his  uncle's  arm. 
"Stop,"  he  said,  "don't  let  there  be  any 
mistake.  I've  been  only  too  glad  to  make 
use  of  every  opportunity  you've  given  me, 
and  this  afternoon,  as  we  came  iMick  from 
the  ice,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me." 

"And  she  said r' 

"  She  said  that  she  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  whether  she  would  or  she  wouldn't." 

"And  you  said?" 

"  I  told  her  that  the  mere  fact  of  her 
answering  in  that  fashion  showed  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind ;  that  this  wasn't 
the  answer  a  girl  would  give  to  a  man  if 
she  really  car^  for  him." 

The  Professor  threw  up  his  hands,  and 
turned  up  his  eyes.  "  Of  all  the  pieces  of 
folly,"  he  began,  "to  take  such  an  answer 
as  final  i  Why,  you'll  no  sooner  be  out  of 
the  house  tlum  she'll  want  you  back  agda" 

"Will  she?    I  very  much  doubt  it" 

"A  prettj  girl,  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,"  ejacmated  tlie  Professor,  and 
again  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes. 

"Two  very  eood  ibinp  apart,"  inter- 
rupted Piers ;  "out  oonjomed  not  so  nice, 


especially  if  the  girl  gives  herself  sin  on 
the  strength  of  her  twenty  thoiuand 
pounds." 

"  Confound  it,  let  me  speak,  will  yoa !" 
but  another  rap  at  the  door  interrapted 
him  now,  and  without  waiting  for  pei- 
mission  the  door  opened,  and  Nellie  came 
in. 

She  was  small  and  slight,  with  large 
violet  eyes,  and  such  coils  and  masaeB  of 
dark  hair  wound  about  her  head  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  be  almost  too  mnehfor 
the  small  head  to  carry.  Her  face,  oiaallj 
pale,  was  flushed  with  ezerdse  and  the 
keen,  frosty  air.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
seal  fur  from  head  to  foot^  and  dangled 
her  pretty  seal  cap  on  one  finger. 

"  I've  come  to  announce  visitors,"  ahe 
said,  addresebg  her  uncle.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her,  his 
thoughts  were  full  of  his  grievance. 

"Piers  is  going,"  he  exclaimed,  still  at 
fever  heat,  "  going —going — going— do 
you  understand]" 

"Is  hel"  was  Nelly's  cahn  rejoinder 
For  a  moment  she  turned  to  Piers :  '<  Oh,  if 
you  must  go  to-day,  you'd  better  go  into 
the  drawing-room  at  once,  and  see  the 
visitors.  They  are  cousins,  and  are  moit 
anxious  to  see^  you,  for  they  say  that  yom 
father  and  their  father  were  great  chums." 

Piers,  glad  to  escape  from  Nellie's 
presence,  left  the  room  immediately. 

The  Professor's  attention  was  caught 
now.  "More  relatives,"  he  groaned,  "I 
didn't  know  I  had  another  hi  the  world 
save  and  except  the  Spanish  Harleya* 

"The  very  same,"  said  Nellie.  "Itia 
they  who  are  downstairs.  I  met  them  on 
the  doorstep  as  I  came  in.  They  own  to 
the  names  of  Beatrix  and  Guy." 

"Beatrix  and  Guy  I  Bless  my  soul! 
Are  they  going  to  throw  themselves  on  wj 
hands,  because  I'm  the  head  of  the  &milyt 
They  went  to  Granada  fifteen  years  ago 
with  their  father  and  mother—- the  mother 
was  inaconsumption  and  thefr  father  turned 
wine-grower — for  the  sake  of  the  climate. 
Both  died,  I  remember.  Ah,  tfane  paaaeir 
He  gave  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  Ae  days 
gone  by.  Then  a  sudden  terror  mm  i 
him.  "What  are  they  KkcNelKet  Tail  | 
me  quickly." 

"  Oh,  Guy  is  very,  very  handsome,  tall, 
fair,  and  very  disthiguished- looking,  a 
lovely  moustache,  and "  , 

"  Confound  his  moustache  1  What  is  we 
like,  that's  what  I  want  to  know  f "      ^ 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  some  people  would  <»^ 
her  handsome,  but  she  is  not  b  the  '^^ 
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the  style  I  admire.  She  is  very  tall,  and 
dressed  very  fashionably,  the  loreliest 
furs " 

"  Confound  her  furs  1  Does  she  look — 
look— lirely,  and  —  and  active,  and  — 
and " 

'<I  should  think  she  was  very  lively, 
yes,  and  active  too ;  for,  although  I  only 
stayed  five  minutes  in  the  room  with  them, 
she  told  me  she  could  never  keep  still  for 
long  together,  she  must  always  be  doing 
something  for  somebody." 

<<That^9  it,"  cried  the  Professor,  ex- 
citedly. **  That's  Beatrix  to  the  backbone. 
When  I  last  saw  her  she  was  a  handsome 
tomboy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  her  climbing  the  old 
yew-tree,  and  dropping  my  'Plato'  into 
the  thrush's  nest  Then,  when  I  fetched 
a  ladder — for  I  was  never  good  at  climb- 
ing— and  had  got  well  into  the  upper 
branches,  she  made  off  with  the  ladder, 
and  left  me  shouting  and  whistling  to  the 
gardeners  the  entire  afternoon."  His  eyes 
wandered  anxiously  towards  his  beloved 
volumes,  as  if  he  felt  them  already  to  be  in 
danger.  "But  she  shan't  come  in  here; 
no,  I  vow  she  shan't  1  Tell  her  I'm  ill  with 
the  measles,  gout,  scarlet-fever,  anything, 
only  keep  her  away  from  me  ! " 

"  I  fancy  they've  come  to  stay  a  day  or 
two,"  put  in  Nellie,  a  little  mischievously. 

"Stay  !  I  vow  they  shan't !  Take  my 
message,  do  yon  hear  f  To  think  I  should 
be  worried  in  this  way  when  I  might  be 
committing  to  paper  my  immortal  thoughts ! 
Where's  Lavinia  ? "  he  demanded.  "  She'll 
take  my  messages  ever  so  much  better  than 
you." 

"As  I  passed  a  window  just  now,"  said 
Nellie,  demurely,  "I  saw  a  figure  swathed 
in  thick  shawls  like  a  mummy,  going 
towards  the  pond.  It  might  have  been 
Cousin  Lavinia  going  to  look  for  me,  I 
dare  say  she'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour." 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  the  figure  "  swathed  in 
thick  shawls  like  a  mummy"  entered.  It 
was,  as  Nellie  supposed,  Cousin  Lavinia, 
and  her  features  showed  sharp  and  pinched 
with  the  cold,  and  her  breath  seemed  all 
gone. 

"I've  been  running— running  every- 
where  "  she  began. 

The  Professor  turned  sharply  upon  her. 

"Now  you  two  are  going  to  begin,  I 
suppose.  I  won't  have  it ;  no,  I  teU  you 
I'll  have  no  wrangling  here.  Is  this  my 
study,  or  is  it  not,  I  ask  you  1  Will  you 
oblige  me^by  going  downstairs  to  continue 


your  discussion  1 "  he  said,  almost  at  white 
heat  now,  and  throwing  back  his  door  to 
expedite  their  departure. 

They  were  no  sooner  on  the  door-mat 
than  the  door  was  shut  behind  them,  and 
the  bolt  sent  into  its  socket  with  a  pro- 
nounced clang. 

"Heavens  and  earth,"  they  could  hear 
him  groan,  "what  it  is  to  be  the  head  of 
the  family!" 

Nellie  and  Cousin  Lavinia  looked  at  each 
other. 

"There  are  visitors  below,"  said  the 
latter.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  him  whether  I 
was  to  invite  them  to  stay.  Christmas  is 
just  at  hand,  and " 

"  Ob,  ask  them  by  all  means ! "  said 
Nellie,  giving  a  mischievous  look  at  the 
closed  door,  and  with  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  handsome  Guy  still  in  her  mind's  eye. 
"  I  should  tell  them,  if  I  were  you,  that 
Uncle  John  will  be  delighted  if  they'll 
spend  ten  days  or  a  fortni^t  with  us." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  I  don't  admire  her  in  the  least, 
Mattie;  she's  not  at  all  my  style,"  said 
Nellie,  addressing  her  pretty  little  maid, 
with  whom,  like  most  girls  brought  up 
without  companions  of  their  own  age,  she 
was  on  very  confidential  terms. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  newly-found  cousins  had  arrived,  and 
Nellie,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  was 
speakhig  her  mind  freely  about  them. 

"I  only  saw  her  for  a  minute,  Miss 
Nellie,"  said  Mattie,  "  and  I  thought  she 
had  on  a  lovely  travelling-dress  and  hat" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  knows  how  to  dress ; 
although  I  think  her  hat  was  much  too 
younff  for  a  woman  of  her  age,"  said  Nellie, 
a  litfle  spitefully.  "From  what  Uncle 
John  said,  she  must  be  over  thirty.  Fancy 
a  woman  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  wear- 
ing a  hat  at  all !  I'm  quite  certain  on  the 
very  day  I'm  twenty-nine — especially  if  I'm 
an  old  maid — ^I  shall  begin  to  wear  prim 
all-round-the-face  bonnets,  tied  with  big 
ribbon  bows  under  my  chin." 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
Piers  and  Beatrix  had  seemed  to  get  on 
remarkably  well  together  durbg  the  short 
period  of  afternoon  tea,  and  that  Piers,  at 
the  request  of  the  latter,  had  consented  to 
put  ofi  his  return  to  town. 

"  Tour  father  was  so  good  to  my  father 
at  one  time,  when  he  was  in  great  trouble, 
that  I  have  always  felt  I  should  Uke  to 
know  you,"  Beatrix  had  said,  frankly,  as 
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•he  thanked  him  for  his  ready  oompUanoe 
with  her  wisL 

Hair-brofihiDg  went  on  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  sUenee.  Then  Mattie,  who  loTed 
to  make  Nellie  talk,  in  order  to  secore 
scraps  of  news  to  retail  in  the  aeryants'. 
haU,  began  aeain. 

<*  The  gentleman  isn't  thirty,  Miss  Nellie, 
is  he  f"  she  asked.  " I  met  him  as  he 
crossed  the  gallery,  on  his  way  to  his 
room,  just  now.  I  did  think  him  hand- 
some 1 " 

'*Thirby  1  no,  not  five-and-twenty.  Ebnd- 
some,  I  shonld  think  he  was,"  she  added, 
enthasiastically.  "Such eyes  1  I  dare  say 
he's  a  trifle  conceited.  I  caught  him 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  once  or 
twice,  and  more  than  once  or  twice  he 
seemed  to  be  admiring  his  white  hands 
and  delicate  finger-naib.  I  wonder  how 
many  girls  are  in  love  with  him  ! " 

Then,  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  she 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  faced  Mattie 
with  the  question : 

"  How  is  Dick  9  Have  you  seen  him 
this  morning  f " 

Pretly  Mattid  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair.  ''Only  for  five  minutes.  Miss 
Nellie ;  he  was  exercising  the  horses 
round  the  paddock,  and " 

"  Ah,  it's  lucky  for  you  our  grounds  join 
the  Squire's,  or  you  wouldn't  see  him  half 
so  often.  Has  Dick  had  any  more  offers 
of  marriage,  lately  % " 

«  None,  Miss  Nellie,  since  the  one  I  told 
you  of,  from  that  horrid  widow  «t  the 
Uvery  stables.  She's  forty-five,  if  she's  a 
day,  Miss  NeUia" 

*'Ah!  and  that's  the  third  o£fer  that 
young  man  has  had  1  I  think,  Mattie, 
you're  a  lucky  girl.  I'd  give  anything  to 
have  a  lover  thst  every  other  woman  in 
creation  wanted  to  many."  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  added,  in  a  quieter 
tone,  ''  Now,  Mattie,  tell  me  honestly,  could 
you  fancy  any  woman,  old  or  young,  falling 
desperately — ^mind,  I  say  desperately — ^in 
love  with  my  oousbi  Piersi" 

"  He's  a  little  grave  and  dignified,  Miss 
Nellie,"  began  Mattie,  stammering  a  little 
over  her  reply.  "  But — but  I'm  sure  he's 
devoted  to  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  he  u,  and  that'e 

possibly  why "    She  broke  off  abruptly. 

"I  want  a  littie  extra  jeweUery  to-night ; 
my  carbuncle  and  diamond  set  will  da 
I  want  to  look  particularly— ah !  who  is 
that?"  For  at  that  moment^  Beatrix's 
voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  asking  if  she 
might  come  in,  and  before  Nellie  could 


say  yea  or  nay,  she  had  turned  the  handle, 
and  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

Nellie  was  right,  when  she  said  tihat 
Beatrix  Harley  knew  how  to  dress;  kt 
she  was  undoubtedly  wrong,  if  she  imagined 
that  in  her  dress,  costly  and  tasteitd, 
though  it  might  be,  lay  her  chief  attraction 
Dressed  in  fustian,  or  in  velvet,  Beatiiz 
would  still  have  been  a  charming  womtn; 
charming  by  reason  of  her  vivacity  ud 
grace  of  manner,  as  much  as  by  reason  of 
her  personal  appearance.  In  figure,  she  was 
tall  and  stately,  and  owned  to  the  brightest 
of  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  delicate 
complexion.  Vivacity,  smd  love  of  foD,  were 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  impressed 
upon  her  features ;  one  had  only  to  look  it 
her,  to  be  sure  that  the  account  she  bad 
given  of  herself  was  a  true  one,  and  that 
she  must  be  always  moving  and  doiDg, 
<<  going  in  for  something  or  other,"  as  she 
so  often  phrased  it,  or  life  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  to  her. 

If  Nellie  had  spoken  out  all  the  truth 
in  her  confidences  with  Mattie,  she  would 
have  said,  "Somehow,  beside  her  I  feel 
myself  small  and  insignificant^  indifferently 
dressed,  and  lacking  in  manner;  and  that's 
why  I'm  not  prepared  to  be  very  ooidisl 
with  her." 

The  feding  deepened  in  Nellie's  mind 

as  Beatrix,  after  a  moment's  critical  sorrej 

of  Nellie's  toilet,  said,  in  a  caressioff  tone : 

<' What  a  sweet  little  blossom  she  will 

be  in  a  year  or  two  1" 

Nellie  tossed  her  head,  and  began, 
hurriedly,  to  put  on  as  much  jewellery 
as  her  small  hands,  arms,  and  throat  eonld 
reasonably  carry. 

Beatrix  clasped  her  fifth  bracelet  for 
her.  "Finished  now,  aren't  yont"  iha 
said.  "  Now,  Nellie,  I  want  you  to  show 
me  Cousin  John's  door;  Fm  going  to 
rouse  him  out  of  his  laur,  in  other  words, 
make  him  take  me  down  to  dinner  to- 
night." 

<<  Ob,  impossible ! "  cried  NeUie.  ''Not 
to  be  thought  of !  If  he  doesn't  ooDe 
down  we  never  dare  disturb  him.  Ob, 
yon  don't  know  the  state  of  mind  hes  m 
to-day." 

"State  of  mind!"  repeated  Beatrix, 
arching  her  brows.  . 

"I  mean,"  corrected  NelUe,  "<*•  ^ 
of  mind  he  would  be  in  if  he  were  dis- 
turbed. Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  mncft 
better  it  is  for  him  to  be  lockedin/ 

Beatrix  laughed.  «Mydear,heww«^ 
believe  I  was  in  the  house  if  I  didn't  noe 

my  presence  felt" 
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"  Oh,  you've  no  idea  how  he'll  fitorm." 

''Then  he  mnst  be  tanght  not  to  Btonn," 
langhed  Beatrix  "It  was  always  good 
fun  teaching  Oonsin  John.  Gome  along, 
NeIHe,  show  me  his  door.  To  think" — 
this  was  said  half  to  herself— ''that,  after 
fifteen  years'  absence  from  England,  Consin 
John  shouldn't  be  one  of  the  first  to  give 
me  a  welcome !" 

After  his  stormy  interriews  with  his 
young  relatives,  the  Professor  had  found 
it  a  little  difficult  to  get  into  vein  for  his 
work  again.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  house, 
that  if  he  did  not  appear  at  the  dinner- 
table  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed ; 
so  he  confidently  counted  on  a  good  five 
or  six  hours'  work  before  bedtime  came 
round.  The  first  of  those  hours  he  spent 
in  mending  his  pen  and  muttering  over 
and  over  again  to  himself  the  opening 
words  of  his  treatise  on  "Phflosophy  as 
an  aid  to  the  control  of  the  emotions." 
The  second  was  passed  in  collecting  certain 
references  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which 
he  had  marked  for  quotation.  It  was  not 
till  the  third  of  those  hours  was  haU-way 
through  that  he  found  his  thoughts  flowing 
easDy  from  the  nib  of  his  pen  once  more ; 
and  lo,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  after  all  he  would  have  something 
to  show  for  his  day's  work,  soft  and  low 
there  came  another  rap  at  his  door,  and 
a  voice,  which  had  not  fallen  upon  his  ear 
for  over  fifteen  years,  was  heard,  saying, 
"  Cousin  John,  may  I  come  in  ? " 

The  Professor  changed  to  all  sorts  of 
colours ;  he  glanced  at  his  bolt,  and  then 
began  to  write  away  harder  than  ever. 

"He's  pretending  not  to  hear,"  whis- 
pered Beatrix  to  Nellie.  "We'll  rap  in 
turns,  my  knuckles  are  getting  sore,"  and 
slowly  and  steadily  the  raps  increased  in 
strength  and  rapidity. 

Between  the  pausesof  their  rappineithey 
could,  by  listening  closely,  hear  the  Profes- 
sor's pen  scratchmg  away  hard  and  fast 

'*I  wonder  if  he  has  tied  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  his  ears,"  said  Beatrix 
"  I  remember  at  one  time  he  had  a  trick 
of  doing  that  when  he  didn't  want  to  bear 
outside  noises.  Give  up  rapping,  dear,  and 
letos  sing;  he  won't  beable  to  shut  thatout" 

"  Sing ! "  cried  Nellie.  "  What  on  earth 
can  we  sing  that'll  charm  the  bolt  back  1 " 

"  Do  you  know  the  air  of  '  Sweet  Jenny 
Jones '  1    Well,  sing  these  words  to  it : 

How  chArniBff  is  divine  plulMophy, 

Not  hanh  amd  crabbed  as  some  dtUl  fools  sappose. 

You  take  soprano.  111  sing  seconds." 


"  The  words  won't  go,  something  wrong 
with  the  syllables,"  Nellie  whispered  back. 

"  Make  them  go.  Put  in  an  Albani-like 
trill  when  you're  short  of  a  syllable,"  said 
Beatrix. 

And  then  together  they  suddeidy  broke 
into  the  oddly- joined  words  and  melody. 

The  Professor  gave  a  groan  and  dropped 
his  pen. 

"It's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  oan 
bear,"  he  exclaimed.  "She  is  6Videntty 
as  active  as  ever.  Yes,  I  must  open  the 
door  a  crack  to  get  rid  of  her.  Oomfag, 
coming  1 "  he  shouted,  for  the  voices  of  the 
singers  seemed  gradually  to  be  reaching 
a  Ugh  pitch.  "But  she  shan't  come  in 
here ;  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  get  me 
downstairs  to  be  engnlphed  in  all  sorts  of 
distractions  when  I  might  be  coining 
golden  thoughts  for  all  ages  1 " 

But  he  did  both  the  things  against  which 
he  vowed  so  strenuously,  and  that  in  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 

Directly  the  door  opened  a  crack  and 
the  Professor  peeped  out,  Beatrix  gave  It  a 
little  push  with  her  foot  which  laid  the 
room  bare  to  view. 

"You  dear  old  John!  You  haven't 
altered  a  bit,"  she  exclaimed,  linking  her 
arm  in  his.  "I  knew  you  would  open 
your  door  directly  you  realised  who  we 
were  outside.  Oh,  what  a  comfortable 
study  you  have !  Now  why  should  you 
trouble  to  come  downstairs  and  dine  with 
us  1  Let  us  come  up  and  dine*  with  you 
instead.  Tell  the  servants  to  wheel  that 
big  taUe  into  the  middle  of  tiie  room,  and 
let  them  clear  that  writing  table  for  a  side- 
board, and  the  thing's  done !  " 

The  Professor  went  downstairs  arm-in- 
arm  with  her  at  onecL 

CHAPTER  IIL 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and, 
there  could  be  no  denying  the  fact,  NeBie 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed. 

The  self-invited  guests  had  now  been  a 
fortnight  in  the  house,  and  during  that 
fortnight^  to  Nellie's  fancy,  Beatrix  had 
turned  things  generally  upode  down.  She 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  had  altogether  wade  a  new 
creature  of  him.  It  was  finny  to  see  her 
driving  him  In  the  little  pony-eart  mtd  tiie 
village,  or  anywhere  else  she  dioie  to  go, 
and  entertainiBg  Mm  meanwhile  with  UA% 
t$Sk  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  beef-eaug 
individual  Instead  of  one  who  had  walked 
In  converse  with  the  Muses  from  hk  earliest 
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years.  It  was  fnnnier  still  to  see  him  at 
the  close  of  such  drives  and  talks  walking 
calmly  up  to  his  study  and  saying  a  plea- 
sant woxu  to  any  one  who  chanced  to  be 
near  before  shutting  himself  in,  instead  of, 
as  of  yore,  rushing  frantically  up  the  stairs  as 
U  he  were  being  pursued  by  ten  thousand 
fiends,  and  informing  the  household  gene- 
rally, as  he  clanged  to  his  door,  that  he 
was  **  The  sport  of  fate,  and  that  his  rela- 
tiyes,  one  and  all,  were  thorns  in  his  side 
and  scourges  to  his  flesL" 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  Nellie  ad- 
mitted ;  but  what  was  not  so  well  was  the 
change  which  had  come  over  Piers  during 
this  rortnight.  As  long  as  he  and  she  had 
known  each  other  he  had  been  her  devoted 
slave ;  and,  let  her  snub  him  as  she  would,, 
he  rarely  broke  into  rebellion,  or  if ,  in  a 
brief  moment  of  anger,  he  had  packed  up 
his  portmanteau  and  departed,  it  had  al- 
ways been  to  return  in  a  day  or  so  more 
humble  and  submissive  than  ever.  But 
now  things  were  reversed  with  a  ven- 
geance. Morning,  noon,  and  night  found 
him  in  Beatrix's  society,  and  for  the  whole 
of  this  fortnight  he  had  not  said  one  civil 
thing  to  her.  On  Christmas  morning  he  had 
even  forgotten  to  wish  her  a  happy  Christ- 
mas j  and  when,  later  on  in  the  day,  a  quiet 
dinner  to  elderly  neighbours  had  been 
followed  by  elderly  games  of  whist,  he 
had  persutently  chosen  Beatrix  for  his 
partner,  and  had  let  Nellie  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  take  her. 

Piers's  seemingly  eccentric  conduct,  how- 
ever, admitted  of  a  very  simple  expbma- 
tion.  Beatrix,  at  a  glance,  had  seen  the 
state  of  affairs  between  him  and  Nellie, 
and  characteristically  had  set  herself  to 
arrange  matters  properly  for  the  young 
people. 

"  You  are  too  devoted !  Take  my 
word  for  it,"  she  had  said  to  Piers, 
"I  know  more  about  girls  than  you  do. 
'  Keep  her  at  arm's  length,  and  you  may 
beckon  her  with  your  finger/  says  one 
of  our  Spanish  proverbs,  and  if  you  act 
upon  it  you  will  find  Nellie  as  tame 
and  tractable  as  a  dova  How  are  you 
to  begin  1  Oh,  it's  easy  enough;  just 
transfer  your  devotion  from  Nellie  to  me, 
in  other  words  carry  on  an  outrageous 
flirtation  witti  me  from  morning  till  night, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  By  the  way,  just 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  may  tell  you 
that  when  I  leave  here  I  am  going  straight 
to  London  to  marry  a  man  to  whom  I've 
been  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years.  Now, 
we'll  begin  at  once ;  we'll  invariably  con- 


verse in  the  lowest  of  tones,  and,  directl  y 
Nellie  comes  near  us,  we'll  stop  talking  in 
the  very  middle  of  a  sentenca" 

But  it  was  not  only  Piers's  and  Nellie's 
future,  that  Beatrix  set  herself  to  arrange, 
she  boldly  attacked  the  Professor  as  to 
what  he  would  do  when  the  two  were 
married. 

"To  all  appearance,"  said  the  Professor 
grimly,  "that  desirable  event  is  not  likely 
to  take  place." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is ;  and  forewarned  is  fore- 
armed. Are  you  going  to  advertise  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  be  generally  preyed  upon 
by  some  greedy  creature,  intent  on  pocket- 
ing five  pounde  out  of  every  twenty  you 
Sive  her  1  Or  are  ^ou  going  to  ask  tiiat 
ear  little  old  maid,  who  manages  your 
house  so  well,  to  mairy  you;  die  only 
loses  her  temper  where  Nelueis  concerned; 
and,  consequently,  when  Nellie  is  out  of 
the  house,  she  will  have  no  excuse  for  so 
doing." 

The  Professor  started  aghast,  and  fled 
hurriedly.  But,  all  the  same,  Beatrix 
noticed  that,  from  that  time  forward,  he 
treated  Cousin  Lavinia  with  a  studied 
attention,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
had  suddenly  grown  to  occupy  a  more 
important  position  in  his  mind. 

And  a  casual  remark  to  Cousin  Lavinia 
sent  the  worthy  little  spinster's  thoughts 
running  in  the  same  direction. 

"  I've  done  my  duty  in  the  house  what- 
ever comes  of  it  all,  I  vow  I  have  I "  she 
exclaimed  one  morning,  as  she  watched 
the  exasperating  Nellie  at  the  hall-door, 
allowing  Guy  to  hold  her  hand  in  his,  and 
fasten  every  one  of  the  nineteen  buttons 
her  glove  owned  to. 

"Well,  and  when  Nellie  is  married, 
I  suppose  you  will  continue  to  do  your 
duty  in  the  house,  and  not  allow  Cousin 
John  to  marry  his  cook,  or  advertise  for  a 
housekeeper  1"  said  Beatrix. 

"What  do  you  meani"  cried  Cousin 
Lavinia,  blushing  like  a  girl  in  her  teena 
But  though  she  didn'b  wait  for  Beatrix's  i 
answer,  she  subsequently  broke  out  into 
uncommonly  smart  cap-ribbons,  and  won-  | 
derfully-embroidered  neck-ties. 

Beatrix  treated  Guy's  and  Nellie's  flirta- 
tion very  nonchalantly. 

"  It  means  nothing,  absolutely  nothing," 
she  said  to  Piers  more  than  once,  whenuie 
noted  his  eyes  jealously  fixed  upon  the  twa 
"If  you  take  notice  of  it,  it  becomes 
serious,  and  we  lose  our  game;  let  it 
alone^  and  it  dies  a  natural  death.  Ouy  is 
much  too  feather-headed  to  win  sny  gvl's 
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love  for  a  continuance;  they  al  flirt  with 
him  and  then  throw  him  over.  Pre  no 
doabt  I  shall  make  something  of  him 
before  I've  done  with  him ;  but  he's  not 
promising  material,  I'll  admit." 

Very  unpromising,  if  he  were  judged 
by  Beatrix's  standard  of  straightforward 
manliness.  Guy  Harley  was  not  the  man 
to  say  that  "  twenty  thousand  pounds  and 
a  pretty  girl  were  two  good  things  apart" 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  said,  had 
he  spoken  out  all  his  thoughts,  ''What 
does  the  prettiness  matter,  so  long  as 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  is  secure  f 
I  have  good  looks  enough  and  to  spare 
for  two." 

In  effect  this  was  what  he  was  saying 
to  himself  every  day,  of  these  days  of  his 
flirtation  with  NeUie. 

''I  know  she  has  a  bad  temper;  her 
eyes  flash  like  diamonds  whenever  she 
looks  at  Beatrix.  But  twenty  thousand 
pounds !  Why,  if  I  can  win  her,  I  can 
settle  down  in  England  at  once,  as  an 
independent  gentleman,  instead  of  toiling 
for  years  in  a  Spanish  counting-house." 

Any  one  seeing  Nellie  for  the  first  time 
in  those  days  would  have  agreed  with  Guy, 
that  she  had  >  very  bad  temper ;  and  on 
this  last  day  of  the  old  year,  that  temper 
bad  shown  itself  in  all  sorts  of  uncomfort- 
able ways.  At  dinner — a  dinner  at  which 
the  Professor  was  not  present — she  had 
startled  every  one,  Cousin  Lavinia  es- 
pecially, by  saying  that  she  intended  going 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  Why  should 
she  not  be  a  lady-doctor  tt  she  liked  1 

"Why  not,  indeed)"  said  Beatrix, 
good  -  temperedly.  'Til  chaperon  you, 
Uttle  Nellie." 

"  In  my  young  days **  began  Cousin 

Lavinia. 

"Ah,  the  world  has  gone  round  once  or 
twice  since  then,"  interrupted  Nellie,  in  so 
disagreeable  a  manner  that  Cousin  Lavinia 
in  self-defence  must  have  asserted  herself, 
if  Beatrix  had  not  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  life  in 
Granada,  where  so  much  of  her  girlhood 
had  been  passed. 

In  the  drawiilkg-room  it  was  the  same 
thing.  Beatrix  was  the  sunshine,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  small  party  assembled  there, 
and  Nellie  its  wet  blanket. 

Beatrix  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
in  her  beautiful  contralto  voice  sang  song 
after  song  of  the  sunny  South.  Piers 
turned  over  her  music,  and  in  the  pauses 
between  each  son^  they  engaged  in  low- 
voiced,  confidential  talk. 


Nellie  walked  away  to  the  window,  and, 
drawing  up  the  blind,  stood  looking  out 
on  the  snowy  landscape,  rendered  still 
more  white  and  glistening  by  a  full  moon 
on  high.  It  was  like  a  little  bit  of  fairy- 
land. One  could  fancy  that  all  sorts  of 
elves  and  gnomes  were  lurking  beneath 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  bowed  down  into  a 
variety  of  fantastic  shapes  by  the  snow, 
and  that  by-and-by  would  emerge  a  weird 
company  and  make  for  the  clear  surface  of 
the  pond  in  the  near  distance,  there  to  go 
through  their  midnight  gambols. 

That  pond  started  an  idea  to  Nellie's 
mind. 

"I  would  give  anything  —  anything," 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  clasping  her  hands 
together  ecstatically,  "  to  go  out  skating  by 
moonlight." 

"It  would  be  heavenly,"  murmured 
Guy,  lounging  in  a  chair  at  her  e}bow. 

"  Oh,  delightful  beyond  everything  ! " 
cried  Beatrix,  with  her  fingers  on  a  final 
chord.  "  Everybody  has  danced  the  New 
Year  in  or  sung  it  in;  but  I've  never  heard 
of  it  being  skated  in." 

Cousin  Lavinia  rose  with  great  dignity 
from  her  chair. 

"It  is  a  rule  in  this  house,"  she  said, 
bringing  out  her  words  with  great  as- 
perity, "  that  every  Ught  should  be  out  by 
eleven." 

"Except  Cousin  John's,"  murmured 
Beatrix. 

Cousin  Lavinia  turned  upon  her.  "I 
have  done  my  duty  in  this  house,  I  hope," 
she  said,  her  dignity  increasing  upon  her. 
"It  is  not  part  of  my  duty  to  enter 
Cousin  John's  study  and  extinguish  his 
lamp.  It  is,  however,  part  of  my  duty  to 
maintain  order  and  propriety  in  the  house, 
and,  with  my  permission,  no  one"  (looking 
at  Nellie  now)  "shall  go  careering  about 
the  grounds  in  the  dead  of  night." 

After  that  nothing  more  was  said  about 
moonUght  skating.  The  party  broke  up 
early  that  night.  Beatrix  was  the  first  to 
leave  the  drawing-room.  There  seemed  a 
good  deal  of  subdued  talk  between  her 
and  Piers  before  she  went,  and  Nellie 
thought  she  saw  Beatrix  scribbling  some- 
thing on  a  scrap  of  paper.  But  she  could 
not  be  sure,  for  she  turned  her  back 
angrily  on  them,  and  did  not  even  reply 
to  Beatrix's  cheery  "  Good-nfght,  pussy." 

Piers  departed  within  five  minutes  of 
Beatrix.  The  drawing-room  led  into  the 
library,  and  people  generally  went  out  of 
the  room  that  way.  Nellie  retarded  her 
departure  for  a  few  moments,  for  she  could 
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hear  Piers  at  one  of  the  writiDg-tables  in 
the  library,  and  it  occnrred  to  her  that  there 
was  a  letter  she  wished  to  direct,  and  pat 
into  the  letter-box  before  she  went  up  to 
bed.  In  tiie  old  days  the  two  c«ald  have 
sat  quite  comfortably  at  one  writing-table, 
now  a  dinner-table  would  not  have  kept 
them  far  enough  apart.  Nellie  waited  till 
she  heard  Piers  pass  out  of  the  library. 
Then  she  went  in,  took  up  the  pen  he  had 
just  laid  down,  and  began  to  Mdress  her 
letter.  As  she  did  so,  a  quarter-sheet  of 
note-paper,  lying  on  the  floor,  caught  her 
eye.  Prompted  by  instinctive,  rather  than 
intentional  curiosity,  she  picked  it^  up 
and  read  just  these  three  words  inscribed 
on  it  in  pencil,  in  a  small,  cramped  hand, 
"  At  twelve  to-night." 

Nellie  stood  gazing  at  it  motionless,  her 
thoughts  all  one  angry  flame  of  jealousy. 
This  was  Beatrice  handwriting,  not 
a  doubt  She  had  not  as  yet  seen 
Beatrix's  writing  to  note  it^  but  she  was 
sure  this  was  hers,  just  the  nasty,  cramped, 
sly,  little  hand  of  a  person  who  pretended 
to  be  very  frank,  and  yet  all  the  time  was 
playing  a  sly,  underhand  game.  And  also 
not  a  doubt  it  had  been  written  and 
handed  to  Piers  in  the  drawing-TOom,  and 
Piers,  as  he  had  sat  writing  at  that  table, 
had  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket.  And  the 
appointment  was  most  likely  for  the  mid- 
night skating  on  the  pond,  which  Nellie 
herself  had  started  as  an  original  idea. 

For  a  moment  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and 
the  " nasty,  sly  little  writing"  swam  away 
in  mist  Then  pride  came  to  her  aid. 
"Let  them  mee^  let  them  skate,  and 
welcome,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  couldn't 
make  myself  care  if  I  tried.  Piers  is 
nothing  to  me ;  she  is  nothing  to  me— ^h, 
yes,  she  is,  though  I  hate  her,  and  I've  a 
great  mind  to  sit  up  here  all  night,  and 
when  they  come  down — ^no,  that  wouldn't 
do  either,  they  would  think  I  was  jealous 
of  Piers,  when  I  don't  care  twopence-half- 
penny about  him.  But  some  one  shall 
spoil  her  little  game.  I  know  what  I'll 
do  1 "  here  Nellie  crept  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  peeped  in.  Gousin 
Lavinia  and  Guy  were  leaving  the  room 
by  another  door  which  led  by  a  different 
way  to  the  upper  quarters. 

"Good  night!"  Cousin  Lavinia  was 
saying,  <<  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  smoke ; 
but  don't  forget  that  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
house  that  all  lights  should  be  extinguished 
by  eleven." 

Then  Nellie  knew  that  Guy,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  was  going  to  the 


smoking-room  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
went  up  to  bed.  Now,  should  she  follow 
him  there,  put  the  scrap  of  paper  into  his 
hand,  and  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  look 
after  that  bold,  flirting  sister  of  hist 
Nellie  rehearsed  all  she  would  say,  all  he 
might  say,  and  then  found  that  she  had 
not  courage  for  the  task.  So  she  decided 
that  she  would  slip  the  quarter-sheet  of 
paper  under  the  door,  give  a  rap  to  draw 
his  attention  to  it»  and  then  disappear 
before  he  had  time  to  open  the  door. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  to  explain  to 
him  her  reason  for  thus  doing,  for  of  eourae 
he  would  recognise  his  slater's  writing  and 
be  on  the  alert  at  once. 

Guy,  reclining  comfortably  on  a  lounge, 
enjoymg  at  one  and  the  same  moment  a 
delightful  cigar  and  a  Spanish  newspaper, 
was  a  littie  startied  to  hear  suddenly  two 
sharp  raps  at  the  door. 

"Gome  in,"  he  said,  then  waited  a 
moment,  and  said  "Oome  in"  againi 
wondering  who,  of  that  remarkabl;^  qaiet 
household,  was  the  one  likely  to  intrude 
on  the  gentiemen's  quarters  at  that— for 
them — ^late  hour. 

But  when,  after  a  moment  or  so,  no 
one  availed  themselves  of  his  invitation 
to  enter,  he  got  up  from  his  lounge  and 
went  to  the  door :  and  lo !  the  sorsp  of 
paper  pushed  beneath  it  caught  his  eya 

For  a  moment  all  was  bewilderment  to 
him;  then  things  began  to  clear  themselTeB. 
"By  Jove,  an  appobtmentl"  heexdaimed. 
*'  I  had  no  idea  she  would  go*so  far  as  that. 
It's  a  trifle  forward  of  her  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  way;  but  still,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  is  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  is  not  to  be  picked  up  every 
day  in  the  week.  For  of  course  it's 
Nellie's  writing,  a  little,  cramped,  school- 
girlish  hand^just  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  girl  shut  up  as  she  has  been  all  her 
life." 

And  then  he  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  right  and  left  to  see  if  a  plimpie  of 
Nellie  was  to  be  had.  But,  mstsad  of 
Nellie,  his  eyes  were  met  by  the  sight  of 
Beatrix,  fully  dressed,  coming  down  the 
stairs. 

"  Oh,  Guy,  give  me  one  of  those  Spanish 
newspapers  that  came  to-day,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  approached ;  "  dnee  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  house"— here  she  mimicked 
Cousin  Lavinia's  tone—"  not  to  skate  the 
New  Tear  in,  I'm  goin^  to  read  it  in  with 
news  of  m^  old  friends  in  Granada !  What 
on  earth  is  the  matter  t  Tou  look  aa  u 
you  had  seen  a  ghost  1 " 
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GrTXjt  in  a  most  mysterions  manner, 
beckoned  his  sister  into  the  smokiDg- 
room,  and  when  he  had  shut  the  door, 
spread  the  scrap  of  note-paper  before  her, 
saying :  "  Do  you  know  NelKe's  writing  ?  *' 

"Fm  not  sure  that  I  do.  Why!  That's 
not  from  her ! " 

"  I  don't  know  who  it's  from  if  not  from 
her,"  said  Guy.  "  It  was  put  under  this  door 
jast  now  in  a  most  mysterious  fashion,  and 
if  you  couple  the  fact  with  her  wish  for  a 
little  moonlight  skating " 

"Really,  Guy,"  interrupted  Beatrix, 
"your  vanity  carries  you  too  far.  It's 
much  more  likely  to  be  from  one  of  the 
housemaids,  or  the  cook  Nellie,  indeed  1 
I'd  go  and  aik  her  at  once,  only  I  wouldn't 
like  to  insult  her  so  far.  Put  it  behfaid  the 
fire,  ftnd  go  to  bed.  Give  me  the  news- 
paper.   Thank  you.    Good  night." 

But  when  Beatrix  had  got  back  to  her 
room  she  did  not  feel  half  so  sure  as  she 
had  seemed  to  Guy,  as  to  the  writer  of  the 
brief  note.  If  not  written  and  delivered 
by  Nellie,  by  whom,  then,  was  it  written 
and  delivered?  Who  else  was  there  in 
the  house  likely  to  make  an  appointment 
with  Guy  1  Not  Cou&in  Lavinia,  assuredly, 
nor  any  one  of  the  maids.  In  spite  of 
her  assurance,  Beatrix  knew  that  they 
were  all  too  well  looked  after  by  Cousin 
Lavinia  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion. 
Avague  feeling  of  uneasiness  took  possession 
of  her.  Then  a  sudden  thought  struck 
her,  and  her  eyes  grew  merry  once  more. 
"Capital  idea  1"  she  said,  clapping  her  hands 
together  softly.  "  Guy  at  once  concludes 
this  missive  comes  from  Nellie,  because 
his  thoughts  have  been  full  of  Nellie  all 
the  week.  Now  I'll  justj  by  the  way  of 
experiment,  put  a  similar  note  under  the 
doors  of  my  other  relatives  tbis  night,  and 
I  shairwatch  the  result  with  great  interest. 
It  will  show  me  which  way  their  pro- 
clivities incline,  and  at  the  same  moment 
keep  Nellie  from  committing  any  out- 
rageous piece  of  folly  by  letting  her  find 
the  whole  house  astir  at  the  midnight 
hour.  And,  to  prevent  any  likeness  to  any 
one's  writing,  I'll  print  the  three  little 
words." 

So  Beatrix  there  and  then  in  a  firm 
hand  wrote  in  printing  letters,  "  At  twelve 
to-night,"  on  three  several  scraps  of  paper. 
One  scrap  she  deposited  under  Cousin 
Lavinia's  door;  one  under  Piers's  door, 
whence  a  light  streaming  from  beneath 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  reading 
beside  his  fire;  and  one  under  the  study 
door,  behind  which  sat  the  Professor,  in- 


tent on  consuming  his  midnight  oil  and 
giving  its  product  to  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  his  golden  thoughts  on  philo- 
sophy as  an  aid  to  the  control  of  the 
emotions. 

In  every  case  she  accompanied  the  de- 
livery of  the  note  with  a  sharp  rap,  to 
draw  attention  to  it,  and  at  the  Professor's 
door  with  such  a  hailstorm  of  raps  that  he 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  forgot  his  good 
breeding,  and  indulged  in  a  string  of 
exclamations  such  as  had  not  fallen  from 
his  lips  since  Beatrix  had  been  in  the 
house. 

When  this  was  accomplished  she  went 
stealthily  down  the  stairs  and  took  up  her 
position  in  the  hall  below,  lighting  a  gasa- 
lier,  but  turning  it  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  Round  this  hall  ran  a  gallery, 
and  from  off  this  gallery  the  bedrooms, 
and  the  Professor's  den  also,  opened. 

Cousin  Lavinia  was  putting  her  cork- 
screw curls  into  paper  when  the  rap  at  her 
door,  and  the  note  pushed  beneath  it, 
caught  her  attention  and  set  her  heart 
fluttering. 

For  a  moment  she  gazed  at  the  three 
little  words  in  amazement,  then  her  ex- 
pression grew  rapturous.  *'  It's  from  him 
—him!"  she  said,  softly.  "Dear  John! 
he  wishes  to  begin  the  New  Year  with  his 
hand  in  mine  and  words  of  love  upon  his 
lips!"  It  did  not  in  the  least  to  her 
fancy  matter  that  the  hand  was  disguised, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  house  likely 
to  make  an  appointment  with  her  but 
Cousin  John,  who,  in  spite  of  his  irritable 
temper,  she  had  invariably  reverenced  as  a 
being  of  an  altogether  superior  order.  Of 
course  she  would  meet  him,  here,  there, 
anywhere  the  whole  world  through.  "And 
I  will  attire  myself,"  she  murmured,  "  as 
one  who  wishes  to  make  herself  worthy  of 
so  great  an  honour."  So  the  little  old 
maid  went  to  a  big  trunk  that  had  not 
been  opened  for  years,  and  took  out,  first, 
a  huge  crinoline  measuring  three  yards 
round,  and  then  a  delicate  white  tarlatan 
dress  profusely  trimmed  with  blush  rose- 
buds. It  was  the  dress  in  which,  more 
than  thirty  years  previously,  she  had  made 
her  first  and  last  appearance  at  a  ball,  and 
which  she  had  kept  locked  up  and  care- 
fully strewn  with  lavender  till  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  wearing  it  should  arise. 

Meantime,  the  Professor  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gallery,  indulging  in  wild  specu- 
lations as  to  the  writer  of  his  little  note, 
could  only  come  to  one  conclusion :  "  Philo- 
sophy has  given  me  the  key  to  human 
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character;  there  ia  but  one  person  in 
the  hooae  capable  of  writing  that  note — 
Beatrix.  Now  I  think  of  it  there  ia  a  de- 
gree of  mystery  attached  to  her  sadden 
journey  to  England  "  (he  knew  nothing  of 
the  lover  in  London  to  whom  Beatrix  had 
been  engaged  for  ten  years),  "and  her 
conduct  since  she  has  been  in  the  house 
has  exhibited — ^yes,  I  may  say  it  without 
vanity — the  tenderest  solicitude  on  my 
behalf.  She  wishes  to  encourage  my  ad- 
vances— she  knows  I  would  make  them 
diffidently — so  she  as  good  as  says  to 
me,  'Gome  and  meet  me,  love,  at  an 
hour  free  from  distractions,  when  cahnly 
we  can  discuss  the  question  of  the  suit- 
ability of  a  matrimonial  alliance.'  Ah, 
Lavinia  is  a  good  sort  of  creature  enough, 
but  beside  Beatrix,  nowhere  ! " 

'*  I'm  not  what  I  was,"  he  went  on,  sor- 
rowfully. "  I  am  a  little  bald,  and  she  has 
such  a  beautiful  head  of  hair!  Perhaps 
my  old  black  velvet  cap  might  improve  me." 

He  went  to  a  drawer  beneath  one  of  his 
book-cases  and  took  thence  a  rusty  black 
velvet  cap.  The  light  was  dim  and  his 
eyes,  bereft  of  glasses,  did  not  discover 
that  the  cap  was  turned  inside  out,  and 
that  what  he  thought  was  a  silk  tassel  was 
really  a  strip  of  the  well-worn  lining  hang- 
ing loose. 

Nellie,  though  passed  over  by  Beatrix, 
was  to  have  a  missive  she  did  not  expect 
under  her  door  that  night.  Piers,  sitting 
gloomily  over  his  fire  with  a  law  book  on 
his  knee,  which  he  was  making  believe  to 
study,  was  a  little  startled  by  the  rap  at 
his  door.  '<I  wonder,  I  wonder  how  it 
will  end  ?  Beatrix  says  it  will  be  all  right, 
but  what  if  it  be  all  wrong  and  Nellie  and  I 
are  parted  for  life  I "  he  was  at  that  moment 
saying  to  himself.  One  glance,  however, 
at  the  little  missive  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  everything  would  be  all  right.  Of 
course  it  was  from  Nellie.  "  My  darling," 
he  cried,  rapturously  kissing  the  note, 
"  she  wants  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  for 
us  two  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  year 
together ! " 

And  there  and  then  he  took  up  his  pen 
and  wrote : 

"God  bless  you,  darling!  With  plea- 
sure I  At  twelve  to-night  in  the  big 
window  in  the  hall,  where  eight  years  ago 
I  first  saw  your  sweet  face.  Always  your 
true  "  Piers." 

Then,  to  make  quite  sure  that  Nellie 
received  it,  he  went  along  the  gallery,  called 
"  Nellie,  Nellie,"  twice  at  her  door,  and 
then  put  his  note  beneath. 


Beatrix,  sitting  below  in  the  hall  in  hei 
dark  comer,  had  her  eyes  regaled  with  a 
variety  of  strange  sights. 

First  Piers  made  lus  appearance  on  the 
side  of  the  gallery  over  her  head,  and  came 
down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  hall  at  such 
an  unconscionable  pace  that  only  a  special 
Providence  could  have  saved  lum  from  a 
fractured  skull  in  the  dim  light. 

He  evidently  did  not  see  that  the 
gasalier  was  lighted,  and  took  his  cigar- 
lights  from  his  pocket  as  if  to  light  it. 
Then,  as  he  noted  the  bright  moonlight 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  he 
altered  his  mind  and  went  straight  to  the 
window  recess,  making  a  bie,  dark  blot 
there  in  the  brilliant  ailver  light. 

After  this  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  very  timidly  overhead,  and 
then  a  small,  slight  figure  came  creeping 
down  the  stairs,  step  by  step. 

But  those  timid  feet  had  scarcely  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  the  big, 
dark  blot  moved — ^no,  sprang — ^from  out 
the  bright  light  of  the  window,  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and 

Well,  to  Beatrix  it  seemed  all  inco- 
herence; but  she  said  to  herself  comfort- 
ingly :  "  I  dare  say  they  understand  what 
they're  saying  to  each  other,  and  Vm  sure 
it  is  all  right? 

At  that  momenta  circumstance  occurred 
which  fairly  startled  her,^  and  for  which 
she  could  give  no  explanation. 

Another  Email,  slight  figure,  but  this 
one  clad  in  cloak  and  hat,  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall, 
and  seemed  about  to  cross  it,  but,  catcmng 
sight  of  Piers  and  Nellie  in  the  window 
recess,  drew  back  into  a  corner,  and  there 
appeared  to  stand  waiting. 

Before  Beatrix  had  time  to  cany  specu- 
lation as  to  this  mysterious  figure  very  Wj 
two  doors  opening  simultaneously  at  opp^ 
site  ends  of  the  gallery  overhead,  attrtcted 
her  attention.  From  one  emeiiged  w 
almost  unrecognisable  figure  in  hugecnno- 
line  Mid  full  flowing  tarlatan  dress,  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  blush  roses;  from 
the  other  came  the  short,  stout  Profow^' 
in  his  ragged  velvet  cap.  Each,  it  njay  W 
remarked,  mindful  of  the  proprieties  oi 
life,  carried  a  night-light. 

**  Now,  to  what  emotion  am  I 
this  door  1 "  the  Professor  had  soHloq' 
as  he  drew  back  his  bolt.  *«  To  peace  andtne 
happy  tranquillity  of  subdued  affection«i 
And  then  he  had  ahnost  run  straight  J^^ 
the  arms  of  Cousin  Lavinia.  „  l. 

''  Cousin  John,  dear  Cousin  John !   s^*' 
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exclaimed,  ''  my  heart  is  full ;  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  feelings." 

The  Professor  extricated  himself  with 
difficnlty. 

"  Confound  it,  madam !  who  are  you  1 " 
he  spluttered.  Then  he  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  Oh — ^h  !  Cork-screw  curls  ! 
Cousin  Layinia  ! " 

"  It's  time  I  threw  a  little  Ught  on  the 
scene/  thought  Beatrix,  emerging  from 
her  corner,  and  turning  on  the  light  of  the 
gasalier  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Piers  and  Nellie  let  go  each  other's 
hands,  and  qame  forward  blinking  very 
hard.  Guy,  at  that  very  moment  on  the 
point  of  coming  downstairs,  stared  for  a 
moment  at  them,  and  then  retired.  Simul- 
taneously the  smaU,  slight  figure^  rushing 
from  out  its  dark  comer,  appealed  piteously 
to  Nellie : 

<'  Oh,  Miss  NelUe,  Miss  NeUie  !  I  didn't 
mean  any  harm !  There's  a  servants'  ball 
to-night  at  the  Squire's,  and  —  and  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley'  is  to  be  danced  at 
twelve  precisely,  and  every  one  is  to  dance 
with  their  sweethearts,  and  kiss  them  as 
they  go  down  the  middle !  And  I  knew 
if  I  didn't  dance  with  Dick  he'd  be  dancing 
with  that  horrid  housemaid  at  the  Hall,  so 
I  made  him  promise  to  come  and  fetch  me 
directly  the  dance  began.  And  I  told  him 
we'd  fall  in  at  the  bottom,  and  nobody 
would  notice  me.  And  I'd  show  you  Dick's 
note,  Miss  Nellie,  reminding  me  of  twelve 
to-night,  if  I  hadn't  pulled  it  out  of  my 

pocket  somewhere " 

*'  What — what  is  all  this  confusion,  and 
clang,  and  clamour,  may  I  ask  1 "  said  the 
Professor,  in  loud,  irritable  tones,  making 
his  way  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  if  to  get  ahead  of  Cousin  Lavinia,  who, 
m  her  enormous  globular  skirts,  persistently 
kept  pace  with  him,  step  by  step;  "for 
what  purpose  are  we  all  assembled  here  at 
this  extraordinary  hour  1 " 

"For  the  purpose  of  dancing  the  New 
Year  in.  Cousin  John,"  answered  Beatrix, 
looking  up  at  the  big  clock,  whose  hands 
now  pointed  at  five  minutes  to  twelve. 
"Mattie,  don't  you  think  'Sir  Soger' 
can  be  danced  just  as  well  here  as  in  the 
Squire's  hallj^  provided  your  sweetheart  is 
present?  Sun  and  fetch  Dick;  I  dare 
Bay  he's  just  outside  the  door.  It's  a 
charming  dance  for  three  couples." 

She  walked  to  the  piano  as  she  finished 
speaking,  and  struck  up  the  first  chords  of 
the  cheery  old  melody. 

The  Professor  paused  for  a  moment  to 
take  in  the  situation,  and  then  he  hurriedly 


approached  Beatrix.  "Be  my  partner, 
Beatrix,"  he  said,  insinuatingly,  and  with  a 
double  meaning.  "She  can  play  for  us," 
nodding  towards  Cousin  Lavinia. 

Beatrix,  with  her  fingers  still  playing 
the  dancers  towards  their  partners,  med 
to  explain,  "I'm  going  to  be  married — 
in  a  fortnight — didn't  you  knowl  One 
can't  throw  over  a  man  in  a  minute  when 
one's  been  engaged  to  him  for  ten  years. 
There's  Cousin  Lavinia  waiting  for  yoa" 

Piers  and  Nellie  had  idready  taken  their 
places  at  the  top  of  the  room,  Mattie  and 
Dick  stood  waiting  at  the  bottom,  so  the 
Professor  and  Cousin  Lavinia  took  up 
their  position  midway. 

Cousin  Lavinia's  curtsies,  in  her  volu- 
minous skirts,  and  the  Professor's  acknow- 
ledgement of  them  by  the  removal  of  his 
tumed-inside-out  velvet  cap  were  a  sight 
to  be  remembered. 

And  at  the  very  moment  that  the  bells 
from  the  village  church  came  clanging 
through  the  frosty  air,  to  give  their  wel- 
come to  the  New  Year,  Nellie's  lips  received 
their  first  love-kiss. 


A  STRANGE  WEDDING. 
By  ESME  STUART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  SHALL  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live, 
the  evening  when  I  came  home  from  the 
WeltonBall,  where  my  eldest  sister  and  I  had 
gone  alone,  and  where  we  had  enjoyed  our- 
selves as  two  young  people  can  enjoy  them- 
selves who  have  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

I  was  the  only  son  of  a  rich  country- 
town  banker,  and,  before  choosing  a  pro- 
fession, I  was  taking  life  very  easily  and 
very  happily.  I  had  gone  through  my 
college  career  with  some  credit,  though  I 
might  have  done  much  better  had  there 
been  no  such  thing  as  boating  or  other 
amusements  in  the  Oxford  world. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  my  great 
love  and  admiration  for  my  mother  which 
kept  me  from  running  into  excess  of  any 
kind.  My  father  was  very  easy-going,  and 
indulged  me  sadly;  but  my  mother  was 
always  trying  to  show  me  how  foolish 
waste  of  money  was,  and  that,  even  if  I 
could  afford  to  be  extravagant,  it  was 
harmful  to  my  character.  Some  people 
said  Mrs.  Thorner  was  ridiculously  strict 
in  her  ideas  of  bringing  up  her  children. 
I  am  sure  we  never  thought  so ;  and  my 
four  sisters,  all  younger  than  myself,  were 
quite  the  nicast  girls  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
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80  at  least  I  thoogkt,  and  I  was  not  alone 
in  my  opinion. 

"Little  mother/'  aa  we  all  called  ber, 
wae  in  our  eyes  tke  best^  Um  sweetest^  and 
the  most  beaatif  al  woman  in  the  world. 
She  treated  me  aa  if  I  were  her  iriendi  aa 
well  aa  her  aon,  and  she  allowed  me  to 
sheare  all  her  hopes  and  fears  for  onr  fatnre. 
She  often  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that 
I  was  to  look  after  my  sisters,  and  to  think 
of  them  first,  and  not  allow  them  to  wait 
npon  me ;  nor  was  I  to  force  my  will  upon 
them,  merely  because  I  hi^ pened  to  be  an 
only  son  and  an  only  brothnr. 

How  much  I  leoked  forward  to  taking 
my  eldest  sister,  Alice,  to  this  her  first  bftll* 
My  father  had  been  dighUy  ailing  the  last 
few  days;  and  my  mower  settled  that  she 
would  stay  at  home  with  him,  if  I  would 

Sromise  to  look  after  Alice,  and  not  intro- 
uce  her  to  any  undesirable,  fast  young  men. 

So  off  we  started  for  our  long  drive, 
followed  by  a  chorus  of  regrets  concerning 
the  hardship  of  not  being  "out"  from 
Hetty,  Gelia^  and  Minnie. 

I  was  very  proud  of  Alice's  beauty,  and  a 
little  OTer-anzious  about  her  partners,  till 
I  found  a  pretty  girl  for  myself,  after 
which  I  yery  nearly  forgot  Alice  alti^ether. 
But  why  linger  over  these  happy  remi- 
niscences 9  We  had  promised  to.  get  back 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  we  were  just 
strengthening  oursdves  for  several  more 
hourr  dandng  by  eating  a  good  supper, 
when  a  waiter  put  a  note  in  my  hands.  I 
tore  it  open  and  read  : 

"Come  back  at  once;  say  nothing  to 
frighten  Alice.  I  have  sent  James  on 
horseback  with  this,  but  take  a  fly  home 
immediately.     Yours,  "L.  M." 

There  was  something  very  much  the 
matter  with  little  mother,  or  she  would 
not  have  written  thus.  My  mind  turned 
at  once  towards  my  father ;  he  was  taken 
worse;  he  must  be  seriously  ill,  or  she 
would  not  thus  have  cut  short  our  pleasure. 
Alice  would  look  over  my  shoulder  as  I 
read  the  note,  and  I  did  not  hinder  her, 
thinking  this  as  eood  a  preparation  as  any 
for  what  might  oe  awaiting  us.  Arthur 
Helston,  a  rich  neighbour  of  ours,  com- 
plained of  Alice's  busty  departure,  I  re- 
member; she  had  promised  him  the  last 
dance,  but  we  only  waited  till  the  fly  came 
for  us,  and  then  drove  off.  Alice  was 
tearful  and  frightened,  and  I  tried  to 
reassure  her,  to  which  she  said  : 

"Hugh,  dear,  I  wish  we  had  not  come 
to  this  ball;  but  how  could  we  know 
mother  would  want  us  ? " 


"No;  we  could  not  guess  it,  Alice; 
but  promise  me  you  will  be  brave,  and  not 
ory,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Ton  art  yiry 
tired,  and  had  better  go  to  bed  when  we 
get  baek.  I  can  do  everything  mother  may 
want,  if  there  is  any  nursing  to  be  done." 

Well,  we  got  home  at  last^  after  what 
seemed  an  eternity ;  we  had  taken  a  fly 
from  the  "Red  Lion,"  but  the  hone  was 
bune,  and  at  the  garden  gate  I  jumped 
out,  and  took  a  short  out  to  the  front  door. 
I  ran  up  the  steps,  and  was  in  the  hall  in 
a  momenta  No  sound  was  to  be  heard,  not 
a  servant  was  to  be  seen,  we  were  doubt- 
less not  expected  so  soon.  I  ran  fightly 
upstairs,  and  knocked  at  mother's  door. 
She  opened  it  herself,  and  for  a  moment, 
she  said  nothing.  Her  face  was  deathly 
pale,  but  she  was  not  crying. 

"  Mother,  what  is  it  f "  I  cried,  knowing 
that  it  was  something  dreadful 

"Hush!"  she  sud,  then  taUbg  my 
hand,  she  led  me  to  the  inner  room,  where 
my  father  lay — dead. 

"Hugh,  dearest,  don't  cry,"  ahe  said, 
in  an  unnatural  voice,  "it  was  sudden 
He  opened  a  letter  and  fell  back  with  a  bitter 
cry  half  an  hour  after  you  left.  Where  is 
Alice !  prepare  her.  Oh,  Hu^h,  my  boy, 
my  dear  boy,  do  not  say  anvthmg." 

I  folded  my  arms  round  little  mother, 
not  knowing  what  she  meant,  and  drew 
her  away  from  the  room,  for  I  saw  she  was 
not  herself. 

"What  should  I  say,  dearest,  but  that 
you  must  make  me  do  everything  for  yoa| 
I  shaU  be  your  right  hand,  and  shall  not 
leave  you." 

She  disengaged  herself  from  my  arms, 
and  stood  up  against  the  mantelpiece,  ao 
calm  and  so  quiet,  that  I  was  more  horror- 
struck  than  if  she  had  been  beside  hersaU 
with  passionate  griei  „ 

"Mother,  tell  me,  there  is  somethmg««fl' 

''Yes,  Hugh.  The  letter  your  fothar 
opened  was — to  tell  him  he  was  a  begg^* 
The  shock  of  that  killed  him.  f^ 
penny  wiU  go— the  bank  has  ftfled:  we 
are  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  world/ 

Some  shocks  are  too  great  to  realiM.  -|J* 
not  crushed  as  she  was.   I  merely  ^^  . 

"  Then  you  and  the  girls  will  be  wpi 
by  me.  Spare  Alice  this  ^y^^>.^ 
will  be  grief  enough  for  her,     ^'^^^  ^ 


for  the  future,  dearest  little  mother. 

My  mother  gave  way  then,  and  cnw , 
blessed  tears  at  last,  they  saved  her  tfjj 


and  it  was  comfort  enough  for  ^®  i^^^ 
her  dear  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  w  n«^ 
her  murmur : 
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"  Oh,  Hugh,  my  dear,  brave  boy ;  but 
it  will  be  hard  for  yon  all,  very  hard — ^yet 
OTory  penny  moat  go  to  pay  oar  liabiliftiee. 
We  moat  rob  no  on&" 

"  Of  course,  mother,  we  will  begin  life 
again,  and  I  will  make  your  fortune.  I 
am  young,  and  can  work." 

I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  next  few 
weaks.  The  greatnees  of  our  misfortunes 
bore  me  up,  and  my  mother  and  tixe  girk 
were  heroines.  But  when  at  last  idl  was 
settled,  the  heroic  spirit  was  not  so  easily 
kept  up.  It  was  all  yery  well  saying  I 
would  support  my  mother  and  four  sisters ; 
but  eren  if  I  had  been  trained  to  hard 
woric,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get 
a  poet  immediately,  and,  as  it  was,  I  had 
no  recommendations  except  those  of  a 
young  man  brought  up  in  luxury. 

I  was  forced  to  aUow  an  old  uncle  to 
lend  us  a  sum  of  money  for  our  immediate 
necessities^  My  mother,  who  would  not 
be  dependent  on  charity,  took  a  small 
house  in  the  country,  not  much  better 
than  a  cottage.  The  girls  did  the  work 
of  the  house,  and  she — well,  actuaUy  the 
dear  little  mother  advertised  to  give  sing- 
ing lessons  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

I  renewed  my  efforts,  answered  endless 
advertisements,  and  the  money  I  had  got 
together  by  selling  some  personal  trinkets  I 
spent  in  a  poor  London  lodging,  the  better 
to  further  my  search  for  remunerative  work. 

One  morning,  wearied  oat  with  failure, 
I  took  up  a  paper  and  read  the  following 
advertisement : 

"  Highest  references  required.  A  gentle- 
man, who  can  satisfy  the  advertiser  as  to 
his  character  and  antecedents,  and  who 
can  undertake  the  education  of  a  young 
lady  in  Latin  and  Greek,  may  apply  in 
the  first  instance  to  X.Y.Z.,  —  Strand.  If 
all  is  satisfactory  the  gentleman  may  state 
his  own  terms." 

The  advertisement  was  so  extraordinary 
that  I  concluded  it  was  another  ingenious 
hoax;  still,  the  last  words  fired  my 
imsgination.  So  little  seemed  required; 
and  I  certainly  knew  enough  Greek  and 
Latin  to  coach  a  young  lady,  unless  she 
were  a  very  modem  blue-stocking ;  and  as 
to  terms,  what  should  I  ask?  My  testi- 
monials were  certainly  good ;  I  had  plenty 
of  friends  who  could  speak  for  me;  but 
I  had  found  these  testimonials  at  present 
quite  useless,  for  none  of  them  could  say 
that  I  had  ever  done  a  stroke  of  work,  more 
than  I  could  help,  from  my  youth  upwards. 


Let  me  confess  it — ^I  tossed  a  sixpence. 
"  Heads  I  go,  tails  I  stay  at  home,"  I  said 
aloud.  The  coin  spun  round,  fell  off  the 
table,  and  settled  at  my  feet  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  and  peered  at  the 
token.    It  was  heads ! 

I  never  waited  for  further  consideration, 
but  I  got  myself  up  in  the  most  tutor-like 
style  that  I  could,  and  off  I  went. 

The  given  number  in  the  Strand  was  a 
small  lKK>kseller'8  shop,  and  when  I  men- 
tioned my  business  I  settled  at  once  that 
I  was  going  to  discover  another  hoax,  as 
the  shabby  bookseller  looked  me  over,  and 
then,  having  settled,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  a 
gentleman,  he  remarked : 

'<Mr.  Brown  will  be  here  at  twelve 
o'clock;  you  can  wait  upstairs  if  you  like. 
There's  been  a  dozen  gents  after  that  'ere 
advertisement  already.  If  you  prefer  it, 
you  can  call  again;  there's  sure  to  be 
plenty  more." 

My  heart  sank  low,  but  I  stuck  to  the 
post    "I  will  wait,"  I  said. 

Weary  waiting  it  was  upstairs,  in  a 
dingy  back  room,  full  of  old  books.  The 
room  was  so  small  that  I  hoped  twelve 
more  'Agents"  would  not  appear;  and, 
happily,  none  came,  till  at  last  I  heard  a 
slow  footstep  on  the  creaky  stairs,  and  an 
elderly  man  appeared. 

I  stood  up  and  bowed,  and  received  in 
return  a  very  scant  salutation.  The  man 
before  me  looked  like  a  London  merchant, 
not  Angentlemanly ;  but  somehow  ^  the 
word  business  and  money  seemed  written 
on  his  features.  He  was  bald,  had  a  grey 
beard,  deep-set  eyes,  which  looked  searching 
and  unpleasant;  his  mouth  I  could  not 
see  as  it  was  hidden  by  a  beard. 

"Mr.  Thorner,"  he  said,  looking  at  my 
card,  "you  have  read  my  advertisement; 
kindly  tell  me  as  much  of  your  history  as 
may  help  me  to  decide  if  you  are  fitted  for 
the  post  I  have  to  offer." 

My  history  was  of  the  simplest ;  I  kept 
nothing  back,  adding  at  the  end  of  my 
recital : 

"  I  did  not  take  a  first-class,  but  a  good 
second;  so  that  will  show  you  I  know 
enough  to  coach  even  an  advanced  young 
lady.  As  to  anything  else  you  may  like 
to  inquire  about,  the  names  of  my  referees 
will  show  you  that  you  will  hear  the  truth 
about  me." 

Mr.  Brown  looked  at  the  letters  I  handed 
to  him  very  carefully.  My  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  than  usual.  Strange  as  the 
advertisement  had  been,  certamly  the  man 
before  me  was  in  earnest 
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"  Now,  as  to  terms,  Mr.  Thomer,  what 
salary  do  yon  expect,  should  the  letters  I 
receive  about  you  prove  satisfactory  t " 

I  had  a  hundred  thoughts  in  a  minute. 
What  could  I  venture  to  ask  for  the  work 
required  of  me  ?  If  I  were  too  grasping  I 
might  lose  my  chance,  and  yet  I  must  get 
enough  to  make  my  mother  and  the  girls 
tolerably  comfortable. 

I  looked  up,  and  evidently  the  piercing 
eyes  opposite  read  my  thoughts. 

''  I  hardly  know,"  I  stammered.  "  Of 
course  it  was  the  hope  of  liberal  remunera- 
tion that  made  me  come  here.  My  mother 
and  my  sisters  are  dependent  on  me." 

**  That  sounds  well,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  I 
thought  a  little  cynically;  ''but|  may  I 
ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  have  no  ulterior 
motive ;  in  fact,  whether  you  have  views 
of  marrying,  and  whether  your  affections 
are  already % " 

"Certamly  not,  sir,^'  I  said,  quickly. 
"  My  mother  is  my  only  anxiety,  and  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  I  shall  ever  marry,  con- 
sidering that  I  am  without  a  sixpenca" 

In  my  own  mind  I  thought : 

"  The  old  rascal  fears  I  may  make  love 
to  this  young  lady;  as  if  any  girl  con- 
nected with  him  could  weigh  in  the  balance 
sgainst  my  little  mother  1 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  drfly,  "I  shall 
take  your  word  for  this.  Ebccuse  these 
personal  questions,  but  they  are  of  im- 
portance to  me,  and,  on  your  side,  you  are 
at  peifect  liberty  to  throw  up  my  offer. 
As  you  do  not  name  your  terms,  may  I  ask 
you  whether  five  hundred  a  year,  quarterly 
prepayment,  would  meet  your  wishes  ? " 

My  astonishment  was  too  great  for  words. 
I  looked  up  8urprised,and  Mr.  Brown  added : 

'^The  terms  are  liberal,  but  there  are 
drawbacks  to  the  post*  You  will  be  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  country — a  lonely 
place  where  there  is  no  society.  Even  your 
pupil  will  not  require  your  services  for 
many  hours  in  the  day.  I  suppose  you 
can  employ  yourself.  There  will  be  a 
horse  for  you  to  ride,  and  you  can  shoot. 
A  man  brought  up  as  you  have  been  can 
do  all  this,  but  often  he  cannot  put  up 
with  a  lonely  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  we 
offer  liberal  terms ;  but  there  is  no  society, 
and  we  wish  you  to  make  no  friends." 

This  was  nothing  to  me,  with  the  pros- 

rct  of  five  hundred  a  year  for  my  mother ! 
could  dress  and  travel  on,  say,  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  rest  would  keep 
the  dear  ones  from  real  poverty — nay, 
with  some  small  degree  of  luxury. 


''Thank  you,  sir.  I  conclude  I  may, 
at  specud  times,  visit  my  mother ;  other- 
wise I  can  accept  your  conditions.  I 
might  get  a  little  literary  work  to  fill 
up  my  spare  time." 

This  was  nothing  to  Mr.  Bfown.  He 
waved  his  hand  slightly,  and  added : 

"I  will  send  you  a  definite  answer 
when  I  have  heard  firom  your  referees; 
leave  me  your  address.  I  may  add  you  will 
have  no  expenses,  and  will  live  in  the 
hou«e.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  anything 
else!" 

"  No,  sir,  except— yes.  How  long  may 
I  expect  this  engagement  to  last,  suppos- 
ing we  mutuaUy  suit  each  otiier  1 " 

Mr.  Brown  looked  at  me  with  that  same 
peculiar  searching  glance  that  affected  me 
powerfully.  After  a  very  slight  pause,  he 
answered : 

<*  For  two  years,  and  then  you  will  have 
the  option  of  continuing  it  indefinitely." 
He  bowed  me  out  of  uie  room,  and  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings  with  strange, 
mixed  feelings.  I  was  overjoyed  with 
the  new  hope,  I  was  mystified,  I  was 
doubtful ;  but^  above  everything  else,  I 
dreaded  disappointment,  and  summoned 
patience  to  my  help. 

How  wearily  the  days  dragged  along! 
The  third  day  I  hardly  went  beyond  a 
mile  of  my  lodging,  so  that  I  might  return 
at  each  post  time.  On  the  fourth  day  I  took 
but  one  walk.  On  the  fifth  morning  I 
said  to  myself  I  would  not  stir  out  of 
doors.  At  last  in  the  evening  the  post- 
man brought  me  two  letters.  One  was 
from  the  little  mother.  I  opened  it  first, 
and  read  the  last  words.  "  Grod  bless  you, 
my  own  boy,  but  don't  mind  much  if  you 
are  again  disappointed.  Your  love  helps 
me  to  bear  everything."  I  took  the  other 
letter,  and  looked  at  it  several  minutes, 
not  daring  to  read  a  refusal  At  last  I 
tore  it  open  and  read  : 

''Dear  Sib, — Your  references  having 
proved  satisfactory,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer 
you  the  post  in  question.  Kindly  call  at 
same  address  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  shall  give  yom  further  directions. 
Yours  faithfully,       "  Thomas  Brown." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Any  man,  who  has  loved  his  mother 
as  I  loved  mine,  will  understand  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  when  I  enclosed 
in  my  next  letter  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  pounds;  for,  besides  reoeivmg 
the  joyful  news  that  I  was  at  once   to 
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go  to  "The  Moat  House,"  five  mileB  from 
Lapton,  at  which  station  a  carriage  wonld 
meet  me,  Mr.  Brown  placed  in  mj  hands 
a  cheque  for  one  hundred  and  twentj-five 
pounds,  saving  that  he  concluded  I  would 
bind  myself  to  stay  three  months. 

I  was  indeed  deeply  thankful  to  hare 
thus  fkllen  on  my  feet,  and  yet  I  oould 
not  altogether  prerent  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  my 
three  months  at  The  Moat  House.  My 
good  fortune  seemed  too  good  to  be  true ; 
there  must  be  a  drawback,  but  I  vowed 
that  if  the  drawback  could  be  put  up 
with  by  man,  it  should  be  endured  by  me 
for  the  sake  of  little  mother.  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  feeling  intensely  curious  as 
I  alighted  at  Lupton.  Was  my  pupil 
Miss  Brown  1  for  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 
had  not  deigned  to  give  me  any  particulars. 
Would  she  be  a  very  clever  child,  destined 
to  be  a  Girton  girl,  and  make  us  men 
hide  our  faces  and  bum  our  previous 
laurel-wreaths  1  Would  she  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  spoilt  and  tiresome  that  I 
should  give  up  the  task  of  teaching  her 
in  utter  despair?  No,  not  if  she  were 
an  idiot  would  I  do  that,  I  said,  smiling 
to  myself  as  the  carriage  drove  away 
from  the  station. 

I  expected  riches,  and  I  already  saw 
signs  of  wealth — the  carriage  and  the 
splendid  pair  were  worth  much  money. 
At  last  we  entered  a  large  park,  and 
drove  for  quite  a  mile  through  a  beautiful 
avenue  now  bare  of  leaves,  then  through 
another  gate  and  over  an  old  moat,  and 
round  by  a  large  grey  stone  castellated  man- 
sion which  had  been  added  to,  till  the  styles 
were  various ;  but  all  was  of  dark,  sad, 
grey  colouring. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  footman 
who  was  not  like  the  usual  run  of  foot- 
men. This  one  was  quiet,  dull,  and 
evidently  my  arrival  was  an  event,  for 
I  saw  Urn  stare  at  me  with  a  kind  of 
stupid  astonishment. 

I  was  conducted'  to  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor.  Everything  was 
comfortable,  even  luxurious.  I  had  a 
bedroom,  a  sitting-room,  and  also  another 
room  where  my  dinner  was  now  awaiting 
me.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  life. 
I  thought  of  my  own  home,  a 
mere  cottage,  but  where  all  the  girls 
would  have  rushed  out  to  welcome  me, 
and  where  mother  would  have  made  it 
look  like  a  palace.  Here  no  kindly  voice 
was  heard,  only  luxury  and  a  few  stupid 
servants.     I  was  to  live  alone. 


I  had  no  idea  of  quarrelling  with  mJ 
good  fortune,  however.  So  I  spent  a 
happy  evening,  subduing  curiosity  with  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  gratefully  thanking 
"Mr.  Brown,"  or  whoever  was  master 
here,  for  a  bookshelf  of  choice  books. 

The  next  day  I  rose  early  and  went 
out  to  examine  the  grounds.  Everything 
was  beautiful  and  cared  for;  but  the 
terrible  stillness  oppressed  me.  And  when 
I  had  finished  breakfast,  I  asked  the  silent 
footman  if  Mr.  Brown  were  at  home. 
Good  Heavens !  The  man  shook  his  head, 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  evidently 
not  intended  to  question  the  servants,  so 
I  took  the  delicate  hint  to  heart,  and  waited. 

At  last,  at  eleven  o'clock,  there  was  a 
knock  at  my  door,  and  Mr.  Brown  entered. 
He  indulged  in  no  chit-chat,  but  merely 
said: 

"Kindly  step  this  way.  Miss  Brown 
is  ready  for  her  lesson.  I  hope  you  have 
all  you  require.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  anything  you  want." 

He  led  me  down  several  corridors  and 
through  several  passage  rooms.  Evidently 
my  pupil  lived  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the 
big  house.  He  paused  at  last  before  a  red 
baize  door,  opened  it,  knocked  at  the  inner 
door,  and  we  entered. 

"Miss  Taylor,''  he  said  to  an  elderly 
and  severe-looking  lady,  ''let  me  introduce 
Mr.  Thomer  to  you— Helen's  tutor." 

We  bowed  as  if  we  were  moved  by  jerky 
clockwork. 

I  looked  round  the  room  for  "  Helen." 
No  one  was  there ;  but  Miss  Taylor  rose, 
and,  opening  another  door,  caUed  out : 

"  Helen ;  Mr.  Thomer  is  here." 

I  heard  an  impatient  exclamation  of 
disgust ;  and  in  another  moment  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  Helen  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

I  was  entirely  surprised.  It  was  not  a 
child,  but  a  tall,  very  dark  girl  of  about 
sixteen  who  stood  there.  She  was  cer- 
tainly beautiful,  but  for  the  expression  of 
scorn  and  temper  which  she  took  no  trouble 
to  hide,  and  which  spoilt  her  beauty. 

She  did  not  bow  to  me,  but  barely 
moved  her  head.  Then  Mr.  Brown  said 
in  his  calm  way : 

"Helen,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Thorner,  your  tutor.  Mr.  Thomer,  my 
niece.  Miss  Brown." 

Then  he  left  us,  and  I  sat  down  in  a 
business-like  way,  and  began  to  find  out 
what  my  pupil  knew,  '•':'   ^ 

I  must  own  to  great  disappointment 
when  I  discovered    Helen  Brown  knew 
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nothing  of  Latin  or  Greek.  She  mm 
ikble  to  read  end  write  Engliahy  and  knew 
a  good  deal  of  unexpected  knowledge; 
but  I  diecoTered  that  her  edoeation  was 
terriblj  neglected,  and  that  had  ahe  had  a 
modem  Girton  teacher,  ahe  would  hare 
been  more  likely  to  learn  aomethlng.  Why 
I  had  been  brought  here  to  teach  Greek  and 
Latin  to  a  young  lady  who  knew  lo  little 
of  Enj^h,  I  was  at  a  lou  to  diecoyer. 
That  was  not  my  buainoM.  Howeveri  I 
wag  determined  to  do  my  beat;  and  in 
spite  of  Mies  Brown's  evident  ill-temper, 
of  which  I  took  no  notice,  we  worked  on 
for  two  hours. 

After  this  time,  Helen  suddenly  got  up, 
shut  up  her  book^  and  said  : 

"That's  quite  enough  of  this  new  per- 
secution," and  walked  proudly  away  out  of 
the  room. 

Miis  Taylor  made  no  remark,  except : 

"That  will  do  for  to-day,  Mr.  Thomer. 
Come  at  the  same  time  to-morrow,"  and 
so  dismissed  m& 

For  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  left  to 
my  own  derices.  I  gave  orders  for  my 
horse  to  be  brought  round,  and  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  go  out  in  the  carriage; 
but  I  saw  no  one  else  till  the  next  mom- 
bg,  when  at  the  same  hour  a  servant  came 
to  fetch  me,  and  conducted  me  to  Helen 
Brown's  room.  I  was  met  with  the  same 
proud  scorn,  the  same  imdisguised  temper 
from  Helen,  and  the  same  silence  fiom 
Miss  Taylor.  I  felt  piqued.  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  would  make  this  ignorant, 
wilful  girl  take  a  pleasure  in  her  books. 
At  present  I  had  not  succeeded,  but  the 
fault  must  be  mine;  evidently  I  did  not 
know  how  to  teach.  For  many  days  I 
studied  the  subject  I  read  books  on 
teaching;  I  wrote  to  a  village  school- 
master. In  fact,  I  spared  no  pains  till  I 
at  last  discovered  teaching  was  a  science, 
and  that  I  must  study  how  to  teach. 
Every  day  I  went  to  Helen's  room  for  two 
hours,  Sundays  excepted.  It  was  the  same 
routine  ;  but  I  worked  hard  by  myself.  I 
^ave  lessons  aloud  in  my  own  room  to 
imaginary  Helens,  I  tried  to  make  things 
clear  to  her;  I  spent  often  five  hours  in 
preparation  for  those  two.  I  wanted 
honestly  to  earn  my  money,  and  for  the 
rest  I  cared  nothing. 

I  think  this  ambition  kept  me  from 
becoming  stupid.  I  dared  not  tell  my 
mother  the  truth ;  she  would  have  pitied 
me.  I  made  the  most  of  my  pleasures  in 
my  letters  home,  and  determined  also  to 
make  the  best  of  my  lonely  situation,  till 


gradually  I  felt  I  was  improving.  I  knew 
I  could  arrest  Helen's  attention;  I  ex. 
perienoed  the  delightful  sensation  of  the 
power  to  impart,  which  so  many  Hunk 
erroneously  everybody  possesses. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  Mr.  BrowD, 
whom  I  very  rarely  saw,  asked  me  if  I  were 
satisfied.  I  said,  "  Yes,"  he  handed  me 
another  cheque,  and  aU  began  sgain  u 
usuaL  Though  Helen  was  as  proud  and 
soomfol  as  ever,  her  temper  improTed; 
she  sometimes  was  ready  for  me,  inikeid 
of  having  to  be  sent  for ;  and  onee— yei, 
once — she  smiled,  and  I  was  startled  at  thi 
difference  it  made  in  her. 

As  for  the  rest^  I  never  solved  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  The  Moat  flouie, 
and  I  resolved  never  to  ti^  to  do  la 
Still,  being  human,  I  often  wished  I  coold 
win  Helen's  sympathy.  I  could  eee,  u 
time  went  on,  that  her  mind  developed. 
She  grew  more  beautiful  as  she  began  to 
lose  her  ''don't  care"  look;  she  prepand 
her  lessons  with  more  care  and  interest 
and  sometimes  smiled  when  I  piaiied  hei. 

That  smile  revealed  to  me  that  Helen 
Brown  had  an  inner  self;  that  if  ahe  lived 
in  a  happier  atmosphere  she  might- — 
But  why  speculate  t  My  pupil  disliked 
me,  I  saw  plainly,  and  took  but  little 
trouble  to  conceal  her  dislike;  still,  as  the 
months  passed  away,  I  settled  that  Helen 
disliked  me  only  as  far  as  I  repreeoited 
her  uncle's  will ;  for  myself,  as  aE  indt 
vidual,  she  was  passively  indifferent 

But  my  thoughts  often  turned  to  mj 
cottage  home,  and  when  at  last  I  wtf 
allowed  a  week's  holiday— no  more--l 
rushed  back  to  the  dearest  little  mouer, 
and  those  four  sisters,  who  did  try  hard  to 
spoil  me.  Happiness  is  eaaily  imagine; 
I  need  not  describe  it.  My  mother's  pnde 
and  happiness  in  my  success  was  reward 
enough  for  my  terrible  loneliness;  tw 
chief  difficulty  was  how  to  avoid  answer- 
ing inconvenient  questions  which  the  dear 
people  showered  upon  me :  Was  my  P^ 
pretty  1  How  old  was  shef  DidHf- 
Brown  receive  much  company  t  I'^^. 
meet  many  agreeable  persons  I  M  ^^ 
Helen  admire  me  1  My  answers  wera  sifr 
biguous.  We  did  not  receive  moch  ^• 
pany.  Miss  Helen  was  young;  I  dw  »» 
know  her  age.  The  governess  was  laayltf«j 
but  not  young.  I  had  all,  and  more  m 
all,  I  wanted ;  and  then,  to  defend  ajm 
from  further  remarks,  I  asked  qne»»** 
about  the  girls.  ,      oj^h 

Hetty  was  going  to  teach  m  »  ^" 
School;  she  loved  teaching,  and  meann  w 
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get  a  headnuBtresfiHship  in  time.  Celia  had 
taken  lessons  in  cooHng,  and  was  fitting 
herself  for  a  profesdonal  cook  whenerer  I 
gave  op  my  post!  Alice  taught  Minnie 
every  day,  and  little  mother  helped  every 
oncL 

It  was  wonderfal  how  happy  and  con- 
tented they  aU  were ;  but  my  mother,  when 
we  were  alone,  said : 

'*Hagh,  dearest,  I  know  you  hate 
thanks,  out  it  mast  give  you  pleasure  to 
know  tliat  this  happiness  is  all  your  doing ; 
from  you  I  can  take  money,  but  from 
another  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  bitter 
trial;' 

I  kissed  her  in  silence^  and  I  think  I 
looked  happy ;  but  the  week  ended  all  too 
soon,  and  with  a  smothered  dgh  I  returned 
to  my  dreary  work. 

Two  years  passed  thus,  very,  very  quiet, 
and  quite  uneventful ;  but  Helen,  though 
prouder  and  sterner,  if  possible,  was  men- 
tally another  being.  She  must  be  over 
eighteen,  I  thought;  my  dismissal  must 
be  close  at  hand. 

One  evening  I  had  been  trying  to  settle 
my  ideas  as  to  the  future,  and  how  best 
to  find  more  work  when  I  should  be  no 
longer  required  to  teach  Helen.  I  knew 
something  of  teaching  now,  and  I  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  improve  my  own  know- 
ledga  Suddenly  my  meditation  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  knock  at  the  door,  an^ 
Mr.  Brown  entered. 

I  saw  him  so  seldom  that  I  fancied  he 
must  often  have  been  away  in  London; 
but  no  one  ever  told  me,  and  my  deaf 
and  dumb  servant  was  not  given  to  lengthy 
speeches  on  his  fingers. 

Something  now  told  me  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  come  to  give  me  my  cong6,  and  I  felt 
I  should  regain  my  freedom  with  a  sigh, 
strange  though  it  may  seem. 

Mr.  Brown  bestowed  the  same  searching 
glance  upon  me  as  when  I  had  first  seen 
him,  as  he  said : 

"You  have  been  here  two  years,  Mr. 
Thorner,  and  my  niece  is  now  of  an  age 
to  continue  her  studies  alone." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  expecting  you  to 
say  so.  Miss  Brown  can  now,  I  hope, 
profit  by  private  study." 

''You  may  remember,"  continued  Mr. 
Brown,  taking  no  notice  of  my  remark, 
"that  I  said  at  our  second  meeting  your 
engagement  would  last  for  two  years,  and 
then  yon  might  hav^  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing it," 

''  How  is  that  possible ) "  I  said,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  "Miss  Brown  may  prefer -' 


"I  do  not  mean  in  exactly  the  same 
manner;  indeed,  I  have  come  here  this 
evening  to  explain  my  proposal  to  you. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  you  assured 
me  that  your  mower  was  your  first 
thought,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  doubt  you." 

I  raised  my  head  indignantly.  Did  he 
mean  I  had  not  made  love  to  his  niece  t 
I  had  then  been  right  in  my  first  sup- 
position.   He  continued : 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  done  your 
duty  well ;  and  I  hope,  on  your  side,  you 
have  had  nothing  to  complain  of — our 
bargain  has  been  kept" 

**  Certainly,  sir ;  I  am  satisfied,"  I  said, 
coldly. 

**  But  I  feel  sure  you  are  anxious  about 
your  future.  It  is  difSicult  to  find  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  you  are  anxious  to 
continue  to  maintain  your  mother." 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face ;  surely 
all  this  was  my  own  affair,  not  his. 

"I  shall  look  out  for  work  as  I  did 
before." 

"Certainly;  I  will  do  my  best  to  help 
you ;  but — first  let  me  make  a  proposition 
to  you.  You  will  oblige  me  by  making 
no  comment^  but  taking  a  night  to  think 
over  my  proposal  One  night  only;  and 
I  may  as  well  remind  you,  as  I  did  before, 
that,  as  was  our  previous  one,  the  bargain 
is  fair  to  both  sides.  You  have  had  a 
liberal  salary  here,  and  easy  work;  but 
you  have  had  a  lonely  life,  and  I  could  not 
have  found  many  to  do  as  you  have  done. 
We  are  quits ;  the  post  was  worth  what 
I  gave  you.  It  is  the  same  now.  Do  you 
agree  to  what  I  have  saidi " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  you  view  the  matter 
fairly.  I  do  not  deny  that  few  would 
have  endured  the  dull  Ufe  I  have  lived  for 
two  years;  but  I  was  well  paid  for  it, 
and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Very  well  Now,  sir,  my  proposal  for 
the  future  is  this — ^kindly  remember  that 
I  wish  to  hear  no  comments — I  offer  you 
five  hundred  a  year  for  your  life  and  a 
cheque  of  ten  thousand  pounds " 

"  For  what  1 "  I  stammered. 

"  Excuse  me,  I  was  coming  to  that.  In 
consideration  for  the  above,  I  should  wish 
you  to  marry  my  niece,  but  the  marriage 
will  be  purely  a  business  matter — ^the  legal 
ceremony  being  over,  you  will  never  see 
her  again.  I  shall  expect  yon  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  and  never  to  return 
here,  or  try  to  see  my  niece  again.  Of 
course  you  will  voluntarily  resign  all  claims 
in  consideration  for  the  sum  named.     As 
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I  can  foresee  one  of  yoor  questions,  let  me 
tell  yoa  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
the  transaction;  my  niece  agrees  to  it 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  a  city 
church,  where  no  one  will  know  the 
contracting  parties,  nor  recognise  your 
names  when  the  banns  are  published 
among  many  others.  I  shall  expect  you 
to  keep  the  affair  a  secret,  though,  of 
course,  the  marriage  being  perfectly 
logal,  you  must  never,  till  my  niece's 
death,  marry  another  woman.  For 
your  mother's  sake,  you  may  think  the 
sacrifice  worth  making,  otherwise,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  refuse.  Good  evenine,  Mr. 
Thomer ;  to-morrow  morning  kindly  give 
me  your  answer  in  writing.  You  need  not 
give  my  niece  any  more  lessons,  she  will 
no  longer  require  your  services." 

In  another  moment,  Mr.  Brown  had 
shut  the  door,  and  I  was  left  alone,  almost 
dazed  by  this  last  extraordinary  proposal 
I  renudned  stupefied  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  I  jumped  up,  and  walked  up 
and  down  my  room,  every  now  and  then 
bursting  out  laughing  at  the  words  I  had 
heard. 

"Preposterous,  ridiculous,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  do  such  a  thing !  I  never 
heard  such  a  proposal!  It  is  wicked, 
foolish ;  and  then  for  myself,  of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  marry  for  years,  not  till 
my  mother  is  well  provided  for,  and  the 
girls  married;  but  when  all  these  'ifs' 
happen,  then  may  not  life  be  sweeter 
for  some  gentle  wife,  who  will  love  and 
beloved!" 

How  long  I  argued  thus  I  don't  know ; 
but,  after  several  weary  hours,  for  I  never 
thought  of  sleep,  my  ideas  gradually  took 
an  opposite  turn.  My  dearest  mother  had 
been  so  happy  with  my  income;  she  had 
accepted  it  because  our  love  and  trust 
were  mutual,  she  would  resign  it  without 
a  word,  but  I  should  know  she  was  pinch- 
ing, and  wanting  necessarie&  The  girls, 
too,  unless  I  could  soon  get  well-paid  work, 
must  work  hard  for  bread  and  butter.  My 
literary  ventures  had  brought  me  in  next 
to  nothing ;  I  must  not  depend  on  these 
to  bring  much  grist  to  the  mill.  Was  I 
right  to  throw  away  this  chance?  five 
hundred  a  year  for  my  mother,  and  the 
ten  thousand  I  could  invest  for  myself, 
with  this  I  could  live  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
perhaps  make  more  money.  I  could  buy 
a  partnership,  and  money  always  comes 
to  money,  so  I  should  soon  double  my 
mcome  1  I  should  most  likely  never  wish 
to  marry,   and  if  I  did  in  my  present 


position,  I  should  not  be  able  so  do  w; 
whilst  I  should  struggle  for  yean,  and  yet 
see  want  at  my  mother's  door. 

For  her  sake — for  her  sake.  Wh&tdid 
my  future  happiness  matter  f  Bali  then, 
for  her  sake  I  must  not  do  wrong.  ¥u 
this  wrong  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of 
it?  Did  Helen  really  consent;  bat  how 
could  such  a  young  girl  throw  away 
happiness  so  recklessly?  Was  a  crime 
being  committed;  why  was  she  bronght 
up  Bke  this?  Had  Mr.  Brown  always 
intended  this  end  to  my  tutorship;  had 
he  ? — no,  the  mystery  could  not  be  aolved. 
Once  more  I  scoffed  at  the  proposal,  and 
declared  aloud  I  would  refuse ;  bat  then 
once  again  the  dread  of  seeing  little 
mother  in  need,  in  real  need,  came  oyer 
me  so  strongly,  that  I  cried  out,  throwing 
myself  utterly  exhausted  into  my  large 
arm-chair, 

"I  must,  I  must  accept  for  her  sake; 
but  I  will  get  Helen's  written  conaent 
before  I  say  'Yes.'" 

The  grey  mom  broke  chill  and  damp, 
the  wintry  dawn  had  nothing  hopefiil, 
nothing  comforting  about  it;  my  limbs 
seemed  as  heavy  as  lead,  my  temples  were 
burning,  and  yet  I  hesitated. 

He  who  hesitates  is  lost,  some  say  j  and 
just  as  the  sun  rose  slowly  over  the  wintry 
scene,  I  dragged  myself  to  the  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  thus: 

"Dear  Sir, — I  accept  your  proposal, 
but  with  the  one  condition,  that  I  see  Miss 
Brown's  written  consent  to  this  marriage; 
and,  further,  I  insist  on  knowing  the 
reason  that  makes  such  a  crael  thing 
possible  and  necessary. — Yours  faithfally> 
''Hugh  Thorner" 

I  sent  my  deaf  and  dumb  servant  with 
the  letter  before  breakfast,  and  waited  for 
the  reply.  It  came,  and  I  knew  Helens 
writing  only  too  well.    Thus  ran  her  note : 

'^As  I  must  be  married  before  my 
eighteenth  birthday,  as  well  Mr.  Thorner 
as  any  one  else ;  but,  as  you  promise  m^i 
I  shall  never  see  him  again,  I  consent  to 
going  through  the  mere  form  any  day 
you  like  to  name.    "  Helen  Brown. 

With  it  was  a  note  from  Mr.  Brown. 

"  As  you  only  require  this  note  to  maw 
you  consent,  I  shall  expect  you  to  w 
ready  to  perform  your  part  of  the  control 
to-day  week.  Your  banns  have  already 
been  published,  as  I  anticipated  your  accept 
ance  of  my  terms.  You  will  iw»ire 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  pl*^  ^ 
meeting.  A  cheque  is  enclosed.— ^^^J" 
faithfully,  "  Thomas  Brown. 
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Yes,  out  of  his  note  fell  the  cheque  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  the  price  of  mj 
liberty,  the  price  of  my  future  happiness 
perhaps — but  my  mother  was  sayed,  she 
would  never  want;  if  the  sacrifice  was 
great  the  reward  was  great  too. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  LIVED  in  a  dream,  I  might  say  a  night- 
mare, during  the  next  week,  from  which  I 
only  woke  up  when  the  dosely-veiled 
figure  of  Helen  had  signed  her  name  in 
the  vestry,  and  I  saw,  as  if  in  letters  of 
blood,  her  bold  handwriting,  "Helen 
Brown."  We  had  not  met,  nor  had  we 
exchanged  a  word  since  that  fatal  day 
till  now  j  and  even  now  she  said  nothing, 
but  merely  bowed  when  we  got  to  the 
church  door,  and  drove  off  with  her  uncle; 
whilst  I — ^there  were  but  we  three — turned 
away,  and  was  soon  wandering  in  the 
streets,  knowing  I  was  provided  for  for 
life,  but  with  a  terrible  pang  of  conscience 
when  I  asked  myself  at  what  cost. 

Home.  I  must  go  home  and  confess. 
The  deed  was  done.  My  mother  was  pro- 
vided for,  but  I  must  confess  to  her. 
The  burden  of  this  last  deed  of  mine  was 
too  great  to  be  borne  alone,  I  must  teU 
her  everything.  She  would  scold  me,  but 
she  would  pity  me,  or  would  she— terrible 
thought — ^aay  I  was  no  son  of  hers. 

Anyhow,  anything  was  better  than  un- 
certainty, and  from  the  church  door  I  made 
my  way  at  last  to  the  railway  station,  and 
took  my  ticket  for  home.  I  had  already 
sent  on  my  luggage. 

Never  had  I  gone  home  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind.  Never  before  had  I  dreaded  to 
see  little  mother;  and  yet^  after  all,  the 
sacrifice  I  had  made  was  for  her  sake. 
This  it  was  that  upheld  me  through  the 
agony  I  endured.  It  Is  strange  ^t  we 
can  act  and  speak  like  ordinary  mortals  in 
moments  when  we  are  enduring  mental 
torture,  for  when  I  reached  home  I  was 
met  with  a  chorus  of  happiness,  and 
mother  looked  so  radiant  that  I  felt  I 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  telling  her 
of  my  terrible  marriage  which  was  no 
marriage  at  alL 

''  This  is  nice,  Hugh.  Why  didn't  you 
write  and  tell  us  the  exact  time,  my  dear 
boy  9 "  said  my  mother  as  she  kissed  me. 

"We  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,'' 
cried  Hetty,  "  but  we  kept  it  till  you  had 
left  that  stupid  Helen  Brown." 

"  And  you  will  really  be  free  to  give  her 
away,"  cried  Celia. 


"I  knew  it  before  you,"  chimed  in 
Minnie.  Alice  alone  said  nothing,  but 
blushed  very  red. 

<<It  was  only  settled  yesterday,"  added 
mother ;  "  it  was  so  unexpected.  Alice  is 
going  to  leave  u&" 

I  looked  up  at  Alice  in  a  stupefied  man- 
ner. I  guessed  at  once  she  was  going  to 
be  married. 

"  You,  too,"  I  stammered. 

"Hagb,  don't  be  angry!"  cried  Alice, 
surprised.  "Arthur  Helston  won't  take 
no." 

Arthur  Helston,  the  son  of  an  old  neigh- 
bour, who  certainly  had  danced  a  great 
deal  with  Alice  on  that  fatal  night  of  the 
ball;  but  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the 
county,  and  our  Alice  had  not  a  penny. 
Was  my  sacrifice  going  to  be  useless  1 

"  Alice,  impossible  !  I  cannot  dve  you 
more  than  a  very  small  income,'  I  said, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  talking  of. 

"As  if  Arthur  would  accept  any  of 
your  money,  dear  old  Hagh.  He  said  he 
much  prefers  my  having  nothing  as  he  has 
so  much ;  and,  oh,  Hugh,  he  declares  he 
won't  marry  me  unless  we  all  go  and  live 
at  the  White  House,  which  he  doesn't 
want" 

"  Nonsense !  my  mother  can  afford  her 
own  house  now,  and  need  not  be  de- 
pendent on  any  one,"  I  said,  angrily. 

And  then  the  dear  people  made  excuses 
for  me.  Said  I  was  overworked.  And  I 
felt  like  a  wretch  who  had  spoilt  theb 
happiness. 

I  cannot  remember  what  else  was  said 
and  done  during  the  evening.  I  know  my 
head  was  burning.  I  was  In  another 
world;  and  when  the  girls  had  retired, 
leaving  me  with  little  mother,  I  rose  up 
and  stood  before  her  like  a  criminal 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  what  did  you  think 
of  me  just  now  ?  I  was  a  bear,  but  I  am 
ill,  feel  my  hands.  I  am  not  myself ;  and 
yet— and  yet  I  must  tell  you.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am — yes,  as  well  have  it 
out — I  am  married.  I  was  married  this 
morning." 

"  Married— you  I  Oh,  my  poor  boy, 
where  is  she,  where  is  your  wife?  Why 

didn't  you  tell  mel    !«  it No,  you 

have  done  nothing  dishonourable,  I  will 
not  believe  it  Never  mind  who  she  may 
be,  I  will  receive  her;  you  know  I  will 
I  wQl  love  her  as  your  wife  deserves  to 
be  loved;  you,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  for  your  mother.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  no  need;  Alice  will  help 
her  sisters.    Arthur  is  so  good,  he  always 
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meant  to  many  our  Alice  directly  he  was 

hii  own  master  and Yesi  Hugh,  we 

will  all  love  the  woman  you  have 
chosen." 

I  ML  back  into  the  arm-chair,  and, 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands,  I  con- 
fiassed  everything. 

"Mother,  forgive  me,"  I  added.  *'I 
did  it  for  your  sake;  bat  when  I  said 
those  words,  'till  death,'  you  know  the 
wickedness  of  the  deed  came  over  me; 
bat  it  is  done — done.  How  yon  most 
despise  me." 

I  remember  a  terrible  panse;  and  then 
my  mother's  arms  were  ronnd  me,  and  I 
heard  her  voice  saying  '<my  poor,  poor 
boy,"  and  in  these  words  I  heard  my  con- 
demnation and  her  pitying  forgiveness. 

I  hardly  remember  what  happened  after 
that^  perhaps  I  fainted.  I  know  I  was 
very  iU,  the  doctor  said  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  brain-fever.  How  time  passed  I  never 
knew ;  bat,  after  what  seemBd  to  be  years, 
I  sank  at  last  into  a  blessed  quietness;  the 
visions  left  me,  and  yet  I  was  not  conscious 
of  connected  thought  I  knew  people  came 
in  and  out  and  were  silent  I  knew  little 
mother  was  there,  for  sometimes  I  was 
conscious  of  her  soft  hands  on  my  fore- 
head. Other  people,  too,  I  was  half 
conscious  of  knowing;  the  giils  came  and 
sat  by  me — once  I  thought  it  was  Alice, 
and  I  said  her  name,  but  instead  of 
answering  she  glided  away. 

One  day  the  light  in  the  room  grew 
brighter.  I  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief; 
the  blessed  quiet  was  like  l^fe  to  me,  and 
I  tried  to  see  if  I  were  alone.  I  tumod 
my  head  slowly,  for  I  was  very  weak,  and, 
without  opening  my  eyes,  I  said,  I  know 
not  why,  *' Helen." 

A  very  soft  hand  was  put  on  my  head, 
but  I  knew  it  was  not  mother's  hand,  and 
I  stopped  a  long  time  to  think  which  of 
the  girls  had  such  long,  soft  fingers.  Then 
mother's  voice  said,  and  these  were  the 
first  words  I  understood : 

''He  is  a  shade  stronger,  to-day,  he 
turned  his  head,  thank  Heaven." 

Then  I  heard  a  little  sob,  and  a  voice  I 
knew  qidte  well,  and  yet  which  was  not 
quite  familiar,  answered: 

«  Oh,  yes— yes.    Thank  Heaven." 

Whose  voice  was  it  ?  I  must  know.  I 
made  an  effort^  and  opened  my  eyes ;  and 
near  me,  in  a  soft  white  dress,  was  Helen, 
my  wife,  but  Helen  with  an  expression  I 
had  never  seen  before — Helen,  beautiful  as 
she  had  always  been,  but  with  no  proud,  ill- 
tempered  look  on  her  face.    It  may  seem 


strange,  and  the  past  must  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  present ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  moment  I  knew  that  I  loved  Helen. 

"  Helen,"  I  said,  "  is  it  a  dream  1  Helen, 
my  wife  1 "    And  mother  answered  : 

"Yes,  Hugh,  my  dear,  dear  boy,  it  is 
Helen,  your  wife,  who  has  nursed  yon  back 
to  life." 

''Helen,  kiss  me,  and  forgive  me/'  I 
said,  slowly. 

I  heard  another  little  sob,  and  felt  her 
cheek  against  mine,  and  I  asked  for  no- 
thing mora  I  knew,  without  asking,  that 
somehow  or  other  little  mother  had  per- 
formed a  miracle. 

And  so  she  had;  and  by  d^;re68  I 
learnt  the  truth  of  that  mysterious  past 
When  I  fell  ill,  my  mother  went  straight 
off  to  The  Moat  House,  and,  without  leave, 
appeared  in  Mr.  Brown's  presenca  She 
could  be  very  powerful  when  roused,  and 
die  found  out  the  truth.  She  disoovered 
that  Helen  had  always  hated  her  uncle, 
and  that  from  childhood  she  had  suffered 
from  his  cold  tyranny;  some  large  pro- 
perty which  he  wished  her  to  get  posses- 
sion of  for  herself — one  must  give  him 
his  due— depended  on  her  being  married 
before  she  was  eighteen,  by  the  conditions 
of  an  eccentric  wm,  and  Helen,  to  revenge 
herself  for  petty  tyranny  and  want  of  love, 
had  made  a  resolution  that  she  neyer  would 
marry  to  please  him,  and  had  told  her 
unde  so.  She  had  determined  to  enter  a 
Sisterhood,  anything  rather  than  marry 
the  man  whom,  before  I  knew  her,  her 
uncle  had  chosen  for  her.  Thu  man  wai 
elderly  wd  stupid,  and,  though  I  never 
knew  it,  Helen  had  often  to  endure  hiB 
presence  and  his  attentions.  Mr.  Brown 
had  never  believed  that  a  girl,  barely 
educated,  would  have  power  to  resist  his 
will;  but,  as  nothing  would  bend  her,  he 
had  tried  another  way,  telling  her  that 
she  would  be  disinherited  by  him  if  she 
did  not  consent 

This  had  led  her  to  say  that  she  would 
earn  her  own  living,  and  she  had  insisted 
on  having  a  tutor  found  for  her.  Then 
the  idea  entered  Mr.  Brown's  head  that  I 
might  perhaps  act  as  a  dummy ;  for,  though 
he  did  not  wish  me  to  inherit  the  fortune 
he  thought  I  might  be  worked  upon  to 
accept  a  pension  for  my  name,  in  this 
way,  Helen,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  fear, 
and  whom  he  dcfspaired  of  ever  being  able 
to  move,  might  perhaps  consent  to  a  mere 
legal  ceremony,  instead  of  becoming  a 
Sister  of  Mercy. 
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This  Helen  had  consented  to  do;  and 
too  proud  to  break  her  word,  she  accepted 
her  uncle's  proposal  on  the  conditions  he 
offered,  that  I  should  disappear  on  the 
wedding-day.  He  had  laid  his  plans  wjell ; 
but  he  had  not  reckoned  on  my  mother's 
arrival,  nor  on  the  scorching  words  she 
heaped  upon  him. 

She  had  found  the  fatal  agreement  in 
my  pocket,  and,  taking  it  back,  had  torn 
it  up  before  his  eyes,  refasing  ever  to 
touch  a  penny  of  the  money.  Then  she 
insisted  on  seeing  Helen  alone,  and  what 
passed  between  them  I  never  knew.  I 
only  knew  that  Helen  voluntarily  gave  up 
any  money  she  might  have  to  her  uncle, 
and  that  that  very  day,  fancying  herself 
penniless,  she  started  with  my  mother  for 
the  homely  cottage  which  was  now  her 
only  homa 

Ah,  well;  when  I  was  getting  better, 
Helen  and  I  both  had  some  secrets  to 
disclose. 

"Dearest,"  I  said,  "  how  could  you  give 
up  everything  for  me,  whom  you  had 
always  disliked  f" 

"  Ob,  Hugh  1  it  wasn't  quite  that.  The 
truth  is,  I  always  loved  you,  or  I  should 
never  have  married  you.  Tou  were  the 
only  person  who  ever  was  good  to  me; 
but  I  saw  you  never  cared  at  cdl  for  me,  and 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  you  should  not 
be  troubled  with  me." 

<'  Till  I  saw  that  you  loved  me,  Helen. 
I  knew  it  by  the  touch  of  your  fingers,  and 
the  look  on  your beautif  al  face,  darling.  And 
now  you  will  have  to  share  my  poverty." 

'<0h,  Haghl  what  will  that  matter, 
when  I  am  so  happy  1  You  were  the 
fairy  prince  who  came  to  deliver  me  from 
that  haunted  house." 

'*  My  darling !  but  you  have  forgiven  me  1" 

"  If  you  h»l  died,  I  know  I  could  not 
have  lived.    Your  mother — my  mother  she 

is  now — said  you  would  love  me  when 

Oh,  Hugh  I  I  would  scrub  the  floors  for  her, 
indeed  I  would ;  and  as  to  money,  it  has 
never  yet  made  me  happy." 

I  might  imte  on  for  ever  about  Helen ; 
but  happiness  is  easily  imagined.  Strong 
of  character,  and  of  determined  will,  Helen 
was  led  quite  easily  by  love,  and  love  made 
her  another  creature ;  with  love  surround- 
ing her  she  showed  how  noble  she  really 
was,  and  how  true  and  loving. 

Have  we  been  happy  1  Ajsk  the  little 
mother;  and,  what  is  more,  we  are  not 
poor,  for  law  is  useful  sometimes,  and 
Helen,  much  as  she  wished  to  give  up  her 
rights,  found  this  to  be  difficult. 


We  were  far  more  fortunate  than  I,  at 
aU  events,  deserved;  and  Mr.  Brown 
dying  without  a  will  gave  us  more  money 
than  we  desired.  Had  it  not  been  that 
Helen  was  as  good  as  she  was  generous,  she 
might  have  been  spoilt,  but  her  greatest 
happiness  was  to  make  others  happy. 

I  think  she  showed  her  greatest  gene- 
rosity when  she  pensioned  Miss  Taylor, 
"  because,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  oh,  Hugh, 
I  did  hate  her  so  much!  She  always 
obeyed  uncle,  and  tried  to  make  me  do 
the  same." 

We  have  ehildren  of  our  own  now,  and 
litUe  mother  lives  with  us,  because  the 
girls  woidd  marry.  Helen  tried  to  find 
them  husbands,  so  that  she  might  have 
mother  with  us;  at  least,  several  of  us 
accused  her  of  having  these  motives.  She 
defended  herself  by  saying  that  her  own 
youth  had  been  so  unhappy  that  she  hardly 
knew  how  children  ought  to  be  brought 
up,  and  that  mother  would  help  to  make 
her  grandchildren  like  herself. 

The  other  day,  when  Alice  and  her 
children  were  staying  with  us,  and  we 
were  enjoying  a  talk  about  old  times,  I 
said,  turning  towards  my  mother : 

"Mother,  if  I  had  had  a  free  choice,  I 
know  I  could  never  have  found  a  wife  as 
perfect  as  my  Helen." 

And  little  mother  answered  me,  with 
one  of  her  loving  smiles  : 

"Evidently,  Hugh,  your  marriage  was 
made  in  heaven ;  but  I  must  say  you  very 
nearly  spoilt  it  on  earth." 

Nearly ;  thank  Heaven  1  not  quite. 


ON  CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

By  HARRIETT  STOCKALL. 

What  shall  I  wish  thee,  daughter  mine, 
This  happy,  happy  Christmas  day? 
What  shall  I  fflve  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  mother's  longing  love,  to  make 

Thine  holy-day  complete  ? 
What  shall  I  show  thee  for  a  sign 
Of  gladness  dawning  on  thy  way. 

Of  treasure  lying  at  thy  feet? 

Dear,  I  must  tell  thee  of  the  tale 
One  whispered  to  me  yesternight, 
A  tender,  tender  tale  of  love, 
Cling  closer,  little  trembling  dore, 

To  mother's  trembling  breast ; 
Let  mother  kiss  the  forehead  pale 
That  flushes  now  with  shy  delight. 

Let  mother  whisper  aU  the  rest. 

What  shall  I  wish  thee,  darling  mine, 
On  this,  thy  glad  betrothal  day  ? 
I  cannot  covet  for  thee  more 
Than  bliss  like  that  I  had  before 

My  day  of  dreadful  dole ; 
God  give  thy  life  the  glint  and  shine 
Of  such  true  love  as  lit  my  way, 

Ere  death  dissevered  flesh  from  soul. 
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What  Bhall  I  givo  thee,  dearest— sweet, 
To  mark  this  day  of  days  for  thee  ? 
Ah,  child  1  what  better  thinfjf  than  this. 
Thy  widowed  motiier'fi  clinging  kiss  T 

Pressed  close  with  thoughts  of  one 
Who  made  thy  mother's  life  complete, 
Who  waits  beyond  the  farther  sea, 

Till  mother's  lonely  days  are  done. 

What  shall  I  show  thee  for  a  sign 
Of  joy  swift-dawning  on  thy  way  ? 
Look  up.  look  up,  my  pretty  bird, 
One  comes  a-near  who  must  be  heard. 

And  hark  !  the  bells  ring  free. 
The  Christmas  bells  I  ah  !  daughter  mine, 
I  think  God  blends,  this  Christmas  day, 

Thy  father's  love  with  mine  for  thee  I 
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"  Well,  if  I  don'fc  get  out  of  this,  those 
fellows  will  make  no  end  of  a  row." 

There  was  no  answer — indeed,  the 
obseryation  hardly  seemed  to  call  for 
any;  but  the  speaker  threw  down  his 
book,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  rose  from  his  chair  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  expects  his  companion  to  show 
some  slight  interest,  at  least,  in  his  pro- 
ceedinga 

''Shall  you  come  on  to  Black's  after 
Fordyce  goes  1 " 

Still  no  answer,  and  this  time  he  turned 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  evidently 
expected  a  reply,  and  stood  for  a  moment, 
waiting,  with  a  kindly  smile  on  his  face. 
At  a  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
with  a  strong  and  carefully  arranged  lamp 
close  beside  him,  a  young  man  was  bend- 
ing oyer  a  drawing-block,  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  his  work  that  he  was  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  everything  else,  oblivions 
even  of  the  fact  that  lus  friend  had  crossed 
the  room,  and  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  until  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  held  his  head  back  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  his  work,  when  the  elder  man 
said: 

"  That's  first-rate,  Sbewart  Where  did 
you  get  hold  of  that  notion  ? " 

Then  the  young  man  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  and  Jim  Donstan  thought,  as  he  had 
often  thought  before,  what  promise  there  was 
in  the  eager,  earnest  face  upturned  to  him 
in  the  strong  lamplight,  what  a  good  face 
it  was — very  handsome,  with  wavy,  light 
brown  hair,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  well-cut 
features,  and  with  a  curious  expression 
which  combined  bright,  boyish  enthusiasm 
I  with  something  far  deeper  and  more 
thoughtful. 


"  Honor  Tref  usis,  of  conwe,"  he 
answered.  "  It  came  out  of  a  poem  ek 
showed  me  to-day.  She  wanted  me  to 
do  something  for  it  It  isn't  a  bit  rigkt, 
Uiough ;  bother  it.  I  see  just  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  I  can't  get  it" 

"  You're  a  lucky  fellow,  Stewart,  to  hive 
—a  Miss  Trefu&is." 

A  little  smile  came  into  the  young  mu'i 
eyes,  the  little,  confident  smile  of  a  min 
who  feels  that  he  himself  knows  far  better 
than  any  one  else,  how  great  his  lock 
is.  He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  dup- 
ing his  hands  behind  his  head,  gased  into 
vacancy  for  a  moment  Then  he  said, 
slowly,  and  in  a  tone  of  dreamy  cariosity, 
"I  wonder  what  I  should  be  withoat 
Honor  1"  He  paoded  again,  and  apparently 
considered  the  question  deeply.  Then  he 
gave  it  up  as  unanswered  with  a  b'giit 
laugh. 

"  I  can't  imagine  such  a  state  of  thingi," 
he  said.  "  We've  been  Mends  all  oar 
lives.     She's  like  a  better  self  to  me." 

Donstan  did  not  speak  The  con- 
templation of  the  relations  betvaen 
Stewart  Hearne  and  Honor  Trefous  in 
variably  plunged  him  into  a  brown  stady, 
from  which  he  was  wont  to  emerge  with 
a  sigh  of  envy.  The  young  painter  hid 
said  that  his  girl  friend  was  a  second  and  s 
better  self  to  him,  and  it  was  traa  He 
had  not  a  thought,  not  an  ambition  un- 
shared with  her ;  the  sympathy  betf eon 
them  was  perfect. 

They  were  "  only  friends,"  as  people 
say.  They  had  grown  up  together  from 
childhood,  and  it  simply  never  entared 
Stewart's  head  to  ask  Honor  to  mxt] 
him.  It  was  all  right  as  it  was— they  we» 
firiends;  if  he  ever  thought  of  lore  and 
marriage,  it  was  as  a  remote  and  entirely 
unimportant  contingency.  DunataD,  u 
the  early  days  of  his  acquaintance  ww 
him,  when  he  was  making  his  fi"^  .^  | 
to  grasp  a  state  of  things  *«  ^,  ^ 
which  he  had  never  before  met  withf  hw 
once  enquired,  in  a  confidential  moiom 
how  either  of  them  would  feel  if  the  oW 
should  fall  in  love  with  some  one  eW- 
The  question  had  apparently  presented  an 
entirely  new  idea  to  Stewart  Heama  «* 
had  considered  it  curiously,  tried  to  reauw 
the  possibility  suggested  to  bim,  •»« 
finally  dismissed  it  with  a  hWi  ** 
utterly  preposteroua  .,    j 

"  I  always  envy  you  when  yon  »"^ . 
Miss  Trefusis,"  Dunstan  said  no^»,*"J* 
brought  his  reflections  to  the  oinal  con- 
clusion— a  short  sigh. 
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"  Do  you,  old  chap  1 "  answered  Stewart 
"WeU,  you're  right.  It's  not  a  bit  like 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

He  paused  a  moment,  the  smil^  still 
lingering  in  his  dark  bine  eyes;  then  he 
looked  back  at  his  drawing,  and  went  on, 
as  he  studied  it : 

*'I  knew  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  go 
round  to-night,  because  of  Fordyce,  so  I 
went  in  for  a  little  while  after  the  gallery. 
I  had  a  baddish  day,  everything  seemed 
out  of  reach — you  know — so  I  went  to 
Honor  of  course." 

He  had  spoken  the  last  words  half 
absently,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  sketch, 
and  he  hardly  heard  the  other  man's  words 
as  he  repeated : 

"Well,  you're  a  lucky  fellow,  Stewart" 

<^Do  you  really  like  this,  old  boy  ) "  he 
said.  "I  hope  Honor  will,  too.  But  I 
wish  I  could  get  what  I  want,"  and  his 
head  went  down  into  his  former  intent 
attitude,  as  he  began  to  retouch  his 
drawing. 

Jim  Dunstan  watched  him  for  a  little 
while,  watched  the  earnest  face,  not  the 
sensitive  fingers,  and  then  said,  idth  a  half 
sigh: 

"  Don't  wish  that,  boy.  You  know  well 
enough  that  you  would  be  a  poor  tool  if 
you  nad  nothing  more  in  you  than  you 
could  bring  out"  There  was  a  short  silence, 
and  then  he  said  :  "  Shall  you  come  to 
Black's  to-night  1" 

''No,  oh  no  I  It's  awfully  unsociable 
of  me,  I'm  afraid ;  but  I  don't  care  about 
it,  and  I  want  to  finish  this.  It's  ever  so 
much  more  interesting  than  those  fellows 
and  their  pipes." 

"So  much  the  mora  chance  of  your 
being  Uia  ^eat  artist  you  intend  to  be, 
that  you  tmnk  so,  old  boy.  Well,  good- 
bye, 111  leave  you  to  your  swagger  friend. 
Let's  hope  he  won't  spoil  you  1 " 

Left  to  himself,  Stewart  Heame  fell  to 
work  again,  and  hardly  moved  for  another 
hour.  At  last  he  pulled  himself  up 
suddenly,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Half- 
past  nine,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  He'U  be 
here  directly.  Things  want  putting  to 
rights  a  bit" 

They  certainly  did,  and  it  was  apparently 
not  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  the 
studio  shared  by  the  two  young  men,  for 
Stewart  Heame  was  evidently  well  ac- 
customed to  cope  with  a  chaos  of  pipes, 
books,  sketches,  magazines,  letters,  and 
newspapers.  There  was  a  certain  strain  of 
luxurious  daintiness  about  him ;  and  while 
his  '*  chum,"  Jim  Dunstan,  would   have 


suffered  himself  to  be  graduaUy  walled  up  in 
an  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  property, 
Stewart^  when  he  emerged  from  his  work, 
was  never  happy  until  he  had  "  made  things 
look  nice,"  as  he  said.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  made  the  room,  not  tidy — ^that  was  a 
state  of  things  he  did  not  understand,  to 
judge  from  his  mode  of  procedure — but 
comfortable  and  picturesque.  He  con- 
cluded his  preparations,  over  which  he  was 
even  unusually  carefid,  by  going  to  a 
comer  of  the  darker  part  of  the  room,  and 
bringing  out  a  portfolio,  which  he  laid 
upon  the  table  near  the  lamp,  and  as  he 
did  so  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  eagerly,  and  as  the 
door  opened  he  advanced  quickly  across 
the  room  with  outstretched  hand.  "  I'm 
so  awfully  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "It's 
no  end  good  of  you  to  come." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  a  quiet,  rather  un- 
sympathetic voica  "  I  am  delighted.  How 
are  you  f "  And  a  tall  man,  with  a  long, 
fair  moustache  and  beard,  came  forwa^ 
into  the  lamplisht 

Edward  Fordyce  was  one  of  the  most 
successful,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  painters  of  the  day;  and 
even  the  people  who  found  most  fault  with 
the  coldness  and  want  of  imagination  in 
his  pictures  were  forced  to  admire  his 
wonderful  technical  power  and  knowledge. 
Stewart  Heame  was  one  of  these,  and  he 
had  been  immensely  flattered  and  de- 
lighted when,  a  few  days  before,  Mr. 
Fordyce  had  noticed  a  sketch  of  his  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend  and  brother 
artist,  had  asked  to  be  introduced,  had 
talked  to  him'  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
finally  volunteered  to  come  to  his  studio  to 
see  some  more  of  his  work. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  though," 
Stewart  repeated,  boyishly  enough,  in  spite 
of  his  twenty-three  years.  "Will  you  sit 
herel" 

«  Thanks ! "  responded  his  visitor.  "  I 
can't  stay  long.  I  am  going  up  to  an 
affair  at  Hampstead,  and  I  thought  I  would 
look  in  on  you  on  my  way.  SluJl  we  have 
out  the  sketches  at  once  ?  " 

The  young  man  coloured  a  little. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  said,  and  he  drew 
forward  the  portfolio  he  had  just  laid  on 
the  table. 

They  were  a  series  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings iUustratbg  Coleridge's  "  Christabel," 
most  gracefol  and  imaginative,  and  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  coloured;  and  the 
great  man  looked  carefully  through  them 
with  evident  approval 
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"  Good ! "  he  said,  aB  he  cuae  to  ttie 
end.  "  Diatinctiiy  good  I "  He  doaed  the 
portfolio,  accepted  the  cigarette  offered 
him  by  hia  much-elated  host,  and  settled 
himaelf  to  talk.  He  asked  a  great  many 
qaeations  as  to  the  young  man's  masters, 
studies,  ambitions,  sndling  a  little  cynically 
at  some  of  the  answers  he  received,  par- 
ticularly on  the  last  point.  At  last  he 
said :  "  I  should  like  to  gire  you  a  lift, 
boy,  and  I  think  I  may  possibly  be  able  to 
do  it  Yon  don't  know  Lady  Victoria 
Bamsay,  I  suppose  f " 

Lady  Victoria  Bamsay  was  one  of  the 
social  powers  of  the  season,  and  Stewart 
Heame  was  a  rery  poor  and  struggling 
artist.  Consequently  he  had  not  that 
priyQege,  and  he  modestly  intimated  as 
much. 

"She  would  be  useful  to  you,"  Mr. 
Fordyce  went  on,  cahnly,  "and  just  at 
this  moment  I  think  you  would  be  useful 
to  her,  which  miJcea  it  easier  to  get  her  to 
recognise  your  existence.  Tou"ve  heard 
about  these  tableaux  she  is  getting  up? 
No  f  Well,  they  are  to  be  a  semi-public 
affidr — soir6e  afterwards — ^proceeds  for  one 
of  the  new  charities.  It  is  to  be  the  event 
of  the  season,  I  believe,  and  I,  in  a  moment 
of  temporary  insanity,  undertook  to  ar- 
range the  tableaux.  Now,  I  want  some 
one  to  help  me,  and  I  think,  if  you  care  to 
do  it,  you  would  be  just  the  man." 

"I]"  exclaimed  Stewart.  "Do  you 
really  think  so,  Mr.  Fordyce?  Gould 
I '' 

He  stopped  short.  Mr.  Fordyce  noticed 
his  sudden  pause  with  evident  surprisa 

"Don't  you  care  to  do  it?"  he  said. 
And  then,  as  the  young  man  still  hesitated, 
he  went  on  rather  coldly  : 

"  I  think  you  cannot  quite  understand 
what  I  mean.  It  is  an  introduction  to 
sodety  for  which  most  young  men  would 
give  a  great  deal" 

Stewart  Heame  rose  impulsively. 

"  It's  like  this,  Mr.  Fordyce,"  he  said, 
speaking  eagerly  enough  i^ow.  "Don't 
think  I'm  not  grateful  to  you,  but  it's  the 
time — ^for  one  thing.  Of  course  I  know  it 
would  do  a  heap  for  me  to  work  under 
you,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  called  work, 
is  iti  And  I've  such  a  heap  before  me." 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
on  more  diffidently :  "  And  there's  another 
thing — as  to  the  introduction  to  society. 
It  seems  to  me — I  have  noticed — that 
when  a  fellow  goes  in  for  that  kind  of 
thing  he  is  apt  to  go  to  pieces  somehow — 
artistically  I  mean.    Of  course  I'm  not 


absolutely  afraid  of  that,  but  still,  no  one 
can  tell  until  he  is  tried,  and  it  seems  a 
pity  to  run  oneself  into  temptation  un- 
necessarily." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Mr.  Fordyce 
was  very  much  surprised,  and  rather  in- 
terested ;  he  did  not  meet  young  men  like 
Stewart  Heame  every  day,  and  he  medi- 
tated for  some  time  before  he  said,  re- 
flectively : 

"That  is  of  course  trae  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  not  unnecessary  tempta- 
tion; you  underrate  the  advantages  of 
being  known.  Nowadays,  parado^dcal  as 
it  sounds,  you  must  be  known  before  yon 
can  do  anything.  You  are  going  to  paint 
great  pictures— that's  of  course,  I  know- 
but  your  great  pictures  will  have  far  more 
chance  of  being  attended  to  if — ^Lady  Vic- 
toria Bamsay  Imows  you.  I  should  advise 
you  to  sacrifice  a  little  time  to  that  end." 

Stewart  looked  at  his  new  mentor  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said, 
slowly :  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  t  One's 
work — surely  one's  work  is  the  only  thing 
that  matters)  How  can  one  be  a  true 
artist— do  really  good  work — ^if  one  is 
always  thinking — ^thinking — ^"  he  hesitated, 
smiled,  and  used  the  elder  man's  figure, 
"  thinking  of  Lady  Victoria  Bamsay  t  It 
seems  to  let  it  all  down  somehow." 

Fordyce  smiled.  "Tou  are  young," 
he  said.  "Youll  understand  better  by- 
and-by.  Meanwhile  take  my  advice  and 
don't  throw  away  your  chance.  The  means 
may  not  be  as  noble  as  you  would  wish, 
but  if  they  are  the  only  ones  to  attain 
your  end,  and  if  you  think  the  end  worth 
reaching,  why,  you  must  use  them." 

"  Worth  reaching ! "  echoed  the  younger 
man.  "  Worth  reaching ! "  And  then  he 
added  under  his  breath,  "  There's  nothing 
else  in  the  world  WQrth  reaching." 

There  was  a  short  sQence,  and  then 
Mr.  Fordyce  reopened  the  portfolio  beside 
him ;  as  he  did  so  a  little  sketch  fell  out— 
a  sketch  he  had  not.  seen  before.  ^  It  was  a 
very  simple  picture  of  a  girl  standing 
under  a  tree^  but  there  was  in  it  a  depth 
and  a  poetic  feeling  which  put  it  far  above 
and  apart  from  the  Ohristabel  sketches, 
good  as  they  were.  The  girl  was  very 
small  and  slight,  with  a  pide  face,  smaU 
delicate  features,  and  large  srey  eyes ;  she 
was  looking  upward  through  Uie  branches 
of  the  tree  with  a  little  smile  of  eM;er 
expectancy  curving  her  lips  and  liightuig 
her  beautiful  eyes.  Under  it  was  written, 
"  Honor." 

After  one  glance  Mr.  Fordyce  turned 
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abruptly  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  it 
intently.  ''This  is  not  a  model,"  he  said, 
sharply.     "  Are  yon  engaged,  Hearne  f  " 

Stewart  laughed.  "No,"  he  said.  "That 
is  a  picture  of  Miss  Honor  Trefusis.  ,We\e 
been  friends  all  our  lives." 

•^Stop  there,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Fordyce. 
"Stop  there.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
hamper  your  youth  with  a  wife."  He 
looked  again  at  the  little  sketch — a  long, 
searching  look — ^and  then  fixed  his  keen 
scrutinising  eyes  at  the  now  burning  face 
of  the  young  man.  "  Perhaps,"  he  began 
slowly,  "  perhaps  after  all  you  had  better 
refuse  my  offer.'' 

But  Stewart  Hearne  did  not  under- 
stand his  meaning.  "Oh,  no  I"  he  said 
hastfly.  "Ob,  no!  Yon  are  right,  of 
course,  and  I  was  absurd.  It  is  a  means 
to  my  end.    Don't  throw  me  over." 

Mr.  Fordyce  put  down  the  sketch  and 
considered  for  a  moment.  "  As  you  like," 
he  said,  finally. 

Two  months  later  the  great  event  for 
which  so  many  "  smart "  people  had  been 
slaving — as  they  understood  the  word — 
for  weeks,  the  event  of  which  every  one 
who  was  any  one  had  been  talking  enthu- 
siastically by  fits  and  starts  ever  since  the 
idea  was  first  proposed,  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  Lady  Victoria  Eamsay's 
tableaux  had  been  the  great  excitement  of 
the  season ;  they  were  now  to  be  numbered 
among  its  most  triumphant  successes. 

The  final  curtain  had  fallen  about  ten 
minutes,  actors  and  audience  were  mingling 
in  one  confusion  of  bright  dresses  and  com- 
pliments in  the  big  hall,  and  the  burden 
of  every  one's  speech  seemed  to  be  the 
same — the  perfections  artistic  and  personal, 
of  the  rising  young  artist,  Stewart  Hearne. 
With  a  bright  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and 
a  sparkle  in  his  eyes  that  made  him  hand- 
somer than  erer,  eager,  enthusiastic,  excited, 
he  moved  about  the  crowded  hall,  the  lion 
of  the  night  Mr.  Fordyce  had  released 
himself  long  ago  on  the  score  of  his  lieu- 
tenant's efficiency,  and  the  honours  were 
undivided.  Every  one  who  had  any  right 
to  do  so  was  besieging  the  many  friends 
he  had  already  made  for  an  introduction ; 
every  one  was  congratulating  him  on  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  tableaux;  every  one 
was  assuring  him  that  the  triumph  was 
entirely  due  to  his  efforts,  to  his  genius. 

He  was  talking  and  laughing  with  a 
group  of  graceful,  well-dressed  women, 
whose  words  were  law  in  the  social  world, 
and  who  considered  him  "the  dearest  boy," 
when  one  of  them  said,  carelessly : 


"  I  wonder  who  that  girl  is  over  there. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  know  any  one  "—she 
used  the  word  according  to  its  meaning  in 
her  own  dictionary — "but  she  is  looking 
as  if  she  knew  you,  Mr.  Hearne.  Do  you 
seeherf" 

He  turned  in  the  direction  she  indicated, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  light  words  he  was 
speaking  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  crimsoned 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair.  It  was  Honor 
Trefusis.  For  an  instant  the  brightly 
lighted  hall  seemed  to  whirl  round  him, 
aU  his  immediate  surroundings  seemed  to 
recede  and  to  leave  him  alone  with  that 
slight  white  figure,  that  sensitive,  delicate 
face,  with  its  tender,  steady,  grey  eyes. 
Was  it  possible — was  it  possible  that  it  was 
six  weeks  since  he  had  seen  Honor — six 
weeks  I  What  had  he  been  doing  1  Two 
months  ago  he  would  have  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  a  day's 
work  without  her  sympathy.  He  was  roused 
by  the  laugh  of  the  lady  who  had  spoken 
last 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Hearne,"  she  said;  "I 
seem  to  have  asked  an  embarrassing  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  you  ;,didn't  wish  to  see 
her." 

"  Oh,  yes — yes,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
accent  of  startled  pain  in  his  boyish  voice. 
"That  is,  I— I  do  know  her,  and— I— if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go  and  speak 
to  her."  It  seemed  to  him  as  he  finished 
as  if  some  one  else  had  spoken,  it  could  not 
be  Stewart  Hearne  who  was  speaking  of 
Honor  Trefusis. 

"Of  course,"  returned  his  new  friend. 
"  And  I  must  go ;  good-night,  Mr.  Hearne. 
I  shall  see  you  on  Thunday  at  dinner. 
Many  congratulations  on  your  magnificent 
success." 

The  words 'seemed  to  dispel  the  strange 
sensation  of  unreality  which  had  seized 
him  at  the  first  sight  of  Honor,  and  he 
turned  to  go  and  speak  to  her.  But  for 
the  hero  of  the  evening  to  cross  the  large 
hall  was  a  work  of  time ;  he  was  stoppeil 
and  congratulated  again  and  again,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  her  side  he  had  fully 
recovered  his  elated  sense  of  triumidi  and 
excitement  '^'Z 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here.  Honor,"  he 
said,  eagerly;  "I  didn't  in  the  least  expect 
to  see  you.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
workl" 

"Don't  put  it  like  that.  Jack,"  she  said, 
gently. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  with  a 
curious  vibration  in  it,  which  seemed  to 
be    the   natural  expression  of  her  s^- 
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pathetic  face,  so  fall  of  quick,  delicate 
feeling.  Nobody  bat  Honor  called  Stewart 
Heame  "  Jack  " — it  was  the  remains  of  an 
old  childish  nickname,  and  as  she  spoke 
the  word  now  he  felt  the  sense  of  unreality 
revire  with  the  feeling  that  the  familiar 
sound  strack  oddly  on  his  ear. 

<<Tou  liked  itr' he  said. 

"  I  liked  them,"  she  answered,  marking 
her  little  alteration  with  a  faint  smila 
"  They  were  beautiful— in  their  way."  She 
was  still  watching  his  face,  and  her  look 
seemed  to  disturb  him.  He  laughed  a 
little  uneasily. 

"  It  is  a  means  to  my  end,  Honor — all 
this  kind  of  thin^.  One  can't  get  on 
nowadays  without  it,  and  one  must  get 
on  before  one  can  do  anything." 

She  flashed  suddenly,  and  made  an  im- 
pulsive movement,  as  if  she  were  going  to 
speak;  but  she  apparently  changed  her 
mind,  for  the  colour  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  she  said  nothing.  Her  silence 
embarrassed  him — he  fancied  it  was  re- 
proachful 

"I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  with  me. 
Honor,"  he  began  again,  "because — be- 
cause I  haven't  been  to  see  you  for — for 
some  time.    I'm  very  sorry,  but '' 

But  she  stopped  him  with  a  swift  move- 
ment of  her  hand,  and  there  was  a  quiver 
of  pain  in  her  face  and  voice  as  she  said, 
quickly : 

•<  Don't,  Jack  I  don't."  She  stopped, 
and  tried  to  laugh.  <'  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
you  making  apologies  like  that  to  me,"  she 
said.  "It  is — ^it  is — dreadful,  somehow. 
You  are  busy  now,  I  know,  and  we  won't 
talk  any  more.  Come  and  see  me,  Jack; 
come  to-morrow.  Promise  me.  Good- 
bye until  then." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  her  eyes  still 
scanning  his  face.  Her  fingers  tightened 
for  an  instant  round  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  she  whispered,  "  be  careful, 
be  careful.    Jack,  I'm  frightened  for  you  I " 

But  Jack  was  gona 

CHAPTER  II. 

"I'M  glad  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Yaughan. 
Yes,  it  is  all  right  I  think." 

The  speaker  had  blue  eyes,  light  brown 
hair,  and  his  name  was  Stewart  Heame; 
but  there  his  resemblance  to  the  Stewart 
Heame  of  three-and-twenty  came  to  a 
sudden  and  untimely  end.  Fifteen  years 
had  passed  since  Lad^  Yictoria  Ramsay's 
tableaux,  and  the  bright,  eager  boy  was 
a  clever-looking  man,  with  an  afar  of  self- 


confidence  and  assured  success  about  him. 
He  was  handsome  now,  as  he  had  been 
then ;  but  it  was  in  an  altogether  different 
style.  The  blae  eyes  were  rather  hard, 
there  were  cynical  lines  about  the  mouth, 
and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  artist  had 
given  place  to  the  keenness  of  the  man 
of  the  world. 

He  was  looking  approvingly  at  a  little 
sketch  he  held  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  handed  it  to  a  woman  who  was 
standing  beside  him. 

"  Am  I  to  wear  diamonds  t "  she  asked 
him. 

He  considered  deeply  for  a  moment 
"  Ye-es,"  he  said,  "you  may  wear  them  in 
your  hair  and  about  the  bodice — ^not  a 
necklace." 

Mrs.  Tyndal  Yaughan  was  the  greatest 
social  success  of  the  season,  and  Stewart 
Heame  was  her  discoverer  and  her  high 
priest.  She  was  a  widow  with  an  im- 
mense fortune,  not  very  well-bred,  as  old- 
fashioned  people  understand  the  phrase, 
and  very  far  from  intellectuaL  Bat  she 
was  not  without  brains;  and  her  firm 
determination  to  achieve  a  position  in 
society  by  fair  means  or  foul  lending  her 
additional  acuteness,  she  had  discovered 
that  among  the  many  short  cuts  to  the 
end  she  thirsted  to  reach,  perhaps  the 
shortest,  and  certainly  the  most  practicable 
for  her,  lay  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
realm  of  Art.  Accordingly,  she  had  "  gone 
in  for  the  artistic,"  as  she  privately  ex- 
pressed it;  but  the  resulte  were  somewhat 
weird  and  unsatisfactory  until  Stewart 
Heame,  the  fashionable  society  artist,  had 
token  it  into  his  head  to  rave  about  her 
large,  handsome  person,  and  amazing  auburn 
hak,  and  had  designed  dresses  for  her, 
and  furniture  and  hangings  for  her  rooms, 
until  he  had  made  her  almost  as  much  the 
fashion  as  were  his  own  slight,  graceful 
little  pictures.  They  were  sitting  now 
in  a  room  over  which  fashionable  London 
had  raved  and  gushed  as  only  fashionable 
London  can;  and  in  the  silence  which 
followed  on  his  all-important  decision  on 
the  diamond  question,  he  looked  round 
it  with  a  complacent  smile  as  he  thought 
to  himself  that  he  had  done  few  things 
better  than  that  room. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  in  here,  this  after- 
noon t "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  sud.  "It's  rather  smaU 
I  know;  but  people  like  it  so  much."  ^ 

It  was  her  "at  home"  day,  and  in 
another  half-hour  the  little  room  would 
be   so   full,    that   respiration    would   be 
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difficult,  and  movement  almost  impossible. 
Bat  Mrs.  Tyndal  Yaughan  knew  her 
world.  Her  "Heame  room"  was  the 
fashioD,  and  people  would  far  sooner 
suffocate  there  than  breathe  in  comfort 
anywhere  else. 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  first  comer  was 
announced.  He  was  a  little  dark  man, 
with  an  ugly,  keen,  unpleasant  face,  and, 
after  the  first  few  moments  of  trivial 
talk,  he  said  to  Stewart  Heame : 

*'  Have  you  been  talking  over  our  little 
enterprise  with  Mra  Yaughan,  Heame? 
She  ought  to  be  able  to  help  us  with  some 
very  excellent  advice.*" 

There  was  a  curious  expression  of 
cynical  pleasure  in  his  little  black  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  and  though  Stewart  Heame 
met  his  eyes  with  the  utmost  placidity  his 
always  close-shut  lips  tightened  a  little,  as 
if  with  annoyance,  as  he  answered,  calmly  : 

"No,  we  have  been  discussing  more 
interesting  subjects;  the  dress  and  orna- 
ment which  Mrs.  Yaughan  is  to  wear  at 
the  fancy  ball  Will  you  let  Haldane  see 
the  sketch  1 "  he  added,  tumins  to  her. 

She  was  of  course  delighted  to  do  so, 
and  Haldane  was  equally  of  course  obliged 
to  look,  discuss,  and  criticise.  But  when 
the  subject  was  exhausted— which  was 
by  no  means  soon — he  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Winston  about 
it,"  he  said,  and  there  was  an  undercurrent 
of  meaning  in  the  apparently  careless 
words,  and  in  the  look  he  fixed  on 
Stewiurt  Heame's  face.  "  He  thinks  very 
well  of  it.'' 

'<  Does  he  ? "  said  Stewart,  as  if  he  feuled 
to  see  the  point  of  the  remark,  but 
responded  politely  as  a  gentleman  should ; 
adding  almost  in  the  same  breath :  "Who 
do  you  expect  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Yaughan  ?  in  particular,  I  mean.  I  don't 
ask  for  the  entire  list." 

Mrs.  Yaughan  had  been  looking  curious 
and  interested  at  the  little  passage-of-arms 
between  the  two  men,  but  her  attention 
was  entirely  diverted  by  Stewart  Heame's 
words,  as  he  had  intended  it  should  be ; 
she  was  always  ready  to  discourse  on  the 
subject  of  her  lions. 

*'Heresford  will  come,  I  expect,"  she 
said,  "and  Talbot  Conyers,  and  Mrs. 
Innes,  and,  oh  I  Mr.  Heame,  an  old  friend 
of  yours — at  least  she  told  me  she  had 
known  you  many  years  ago — George 
Garruthers." 

'*  George  Oarrathers,"  repeated  Stewart 
Heame,  with  a  shade  of  surprise  in  his 


voice.  "Is  she  going  to  be  about  tlus 
season,  then  ? " 

George  Carrathers  was  the  "nom  de 
plume  "  of  the  author  of  a  book  which  had 
appeared  in  the  winter,  and  had  been 
reiul  and  hotly  discussed  by  every  one; 
a  book  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
time,  so  much  higher  in  aim  and  tone  than 
anything  which  had  been  the  fashion  for 
years,  tJ^at  its  popularity  was  one  of  the 
riddles  of  the  day.  People  read  it,  and 
found  themselves  thinking  on  topics  which 
they  habitually  ignored,  found  Uiemselves 
expressing  opinions  which  they  had  no 
idea  they  possessed. 

"  She  has  taken  a  house  in  town  for  the 
season,  and  is  going  about  with  an  aunt  or 
something.  They  say  she  was  quite  poor 
until  last  year,  when,  just  after  she  made 
her  hit,  she  had  a  lot  of  money  left  her." 

"  I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  do  not 
rave  about  her  book,"  remarked  Stewart 
Heame.  "It  is  very  fine,  of  course,  but 
hopelessly  impossible;  essentially  a  woman's 
book.  Didn't  you  say  she  said  she  knew 
me?  What  is  her  name?  I've  never 
taken  enough  interest  in  it  to  hear." 

*<Eeally/'  said  Mrs.  Yaughan  incredu- 
lously. "  You  really  don't  know  ?  What 
a  strange  thing!  Her  name  is  Honor 
Trefusis." 

Stewart  Heame  rose  from  his  chair  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Honor  Trefusis!"  he  said.  "Honor 
Trefusis !  You  don't  mean  that,  Mrs. 
Yaughan?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered  him. 
"Why  not?  When  did  you  know  her? 
Yon  can't  have  been  very  great  friends, 
I  should  think,"  she  added,  with  a  litUe 
laugh. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought. 

"  Yes,"  he  sa^,  at  last ;  "  it  seems  strange 
to  think  of  now — it  is  so  many  years  since 
we  drifted  apart ;  but  fifteen  years  ago  we 
were  great  fnends.     Honor  Trefusis  I " 

"Fifteen  years  ago!"  repeated  Mrs. 
Yaughan.    "  Ah,  that's " 

But  here  they  were  intenrupted  by  an 
influx  of  visitors,  and  no  more  was  said  on 
the  subject 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Stewart 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  room, 
talking  to  a  fashionable  beauty,  when 
Mrs.  Yaughan  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
arm. 


"Honor  Trefusis  is  here,"  she  said, 
effusively.  "Such  a  charming  woman. 
She  would  like  to  renew  your  very  ancient 
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acquaintance,  and  I  have  promised  to  pro- 
duce 70U.    Oan  you  come  now  f " 

<<  Of  connei"  he  said, "  if  you  want  me." 

The  next  moment  he  wai  standing  be- 
fore Honor  Tref  usis,  looking  curiously  and 
critically  down  into  the  face  she  raised  to 
meet  his  eyes.  His  first  thought  was  how 
very  little  she  was  changed;  his  second, 
how  much  she  had  improved  on  his  rather 
hazy  remembrance  of  her. 

Honor  Trefusis  had  not  been  pretty  as  a 
girl ;  her  face  was  too  small,  too  pale  and 
thin,  almost  too  sensitive,  and  too  quick 
in  the  rapid  chanees  of  expression;  but 
time  had  made  her  truly  what  Mrs. 
Yaughan  had  called  her — a  most  charming 
woman.  Her  features  were  not  less  deli- 
cate and  expressive  for  the  extra  repose 
into  which  womanly  thoughtfulness  had 
stilled  them,  and  the  sympathetic,  artist 
nature,  that  shone  in  the  wonderful  grey 
eyes,  was  rendered  only  more  beautif  cd  by 
the  shade  of  reserve  brought  about  by  the 
hand  of  time.  Her  face  was  rathw  worn 
about  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  there 
were  little  tender  lines  about  the  mouUi ; 
it  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  thought 
much  and  nobly,  and  to  whom  nothing 
high  or  beautiful  could  ever  appeal  in  vain. 
She  was  beautifully  dressed,  as  Stewart 
Heame  noticed  at  once,  and  he  thought  it 
was  that  wUch  made  her  seem  so  different 
to  the  girl  he  was  gradually  recalling. 

<il  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Heame," 
she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  with 
a  curiouisly-expressive  gesture,  which  was 
at  the  same  4ime  friendly  and  dignified. 
'<  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met" 

As  she  spoke,  in  the  low,  sweet  voice 
which  the  last  fifteen  years  had  left  entirely 
unchanged,  a  sudden  flash  of  memory 
seemed  to  pass  across  his  brain,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  there,  holding  her  hand, 
as  if  unaUe  to  move  or  speak.  But  it  was 
only  a  flash;  it  passed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come,  and  he  sat  down  in  a  vacant 
chair  by  her  side,  and  pr^ared  to  carry  on 
the  conversation  as  he  would  have  done 
with  dozens  of  the  ''nice  women"  of  his 
acquamtance. 

<'  It  is  a  long  time,"  he  said,  easfly.  <*  I 
hope  life  has  gone  smoothly  with  you, 
Miss  Trefusis.  In  one  way,  at  least,  it 
has  been  kind  to  you ;  George  Oarruthers 
has  little  to  complain  o£  May  I  con- 
gratulate you,  though  it  is  a  little  late  in 
the  day,  on  your  magnificent  success  %  " 

She  made  a  little,  deprecatory  move- 
ment of  her  head  and  hand,  as  if  to  waive 
the  question.   She  had  taken  off  h»  glove, 


and  her  thin,  nervous  fingers  as  she  moved 
them,  showed  that  the  eager,  emotional 
girl  was  not  changed,  only  stilled  and 
restrained  bv  the  years  that  were  gone. 
With  her  clear  grey  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face  as  she  spoke,  she  said,  in  a  rather  )ow 
voice : 

''Do  you  like  my  book)" 

*'If  Of  course.  Every  one  likes  it. 
It  is  most  admirable." 

He  looked  her  calmly  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  witfi  the  ready  mendacity  <rf  an 
experienced  man  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
her  eyes  that  fell  hastOy,  it  was  to  her 
cheeks  tiiat  the  colour  rushed.  He  went 
on,  easily : 

"You  are  very  little  changed  in  all 
these  years,  Miss  Trefusis.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  look  at  you  and  realise  how 
many  tibey  are." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  for  a  moment. 

*'  You  are  changed,"  she  said,  qmetly. 

At  that  moment  they  were  interrupted 
by  their  hostess,  who,  with  many  apologies 
for  disturbing  "such  old  friende'  tdte-^ 
t^te,"  brought  up  some  more  men,  whom  she 
described  as  "  dragging  on  a  wretched  ex- 
istence until  they  should  be  introduced  to 
'  George  Oarruthers.' "  For  a  few  moments 
Stewart  watched  her  carefully  as  she  talked 
to  her  admirers,  and  thought  how  good 
her  manner  was,  and  what  a  splendid 
social  position  was  open  to  her,  if  shediose 
to  take  it  Then  she  turned  to  him  to  say 
"  good-bye." 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
you)"  he  asked. 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  him  that 
she  hesitated;  then  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  mistaken,  for  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  though  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
was  inscrutable  to  him. 

"  Do,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see  you.    Here  is  my  card." 

Some  six  hours  later,  when  Stewart 
Heame  returned  to  his  rooms  at  night,  he 
found  the  card  lying  on  his  dressing-table, 
where  he  had  tossed  it  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  his  pocket  when  he  dressed  for 
dinner.  He  took  it  up  and  read  it.  "  Brook 
Street,"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "Yes,  I 
will  call  some  day."  And  then  he  stuck 
the  card  in  his  mantelpiece  as  a  reminder, 
and  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind 
for  the  moment  He  had  other  things  to 
think  of  just  then,  and  he  lighted  his 
cigarette  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
his  room  with  a  heavy  frown  on  his  face. 
He  was  thinking  of  Edmund  Haldane,  the 
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man  who  had  said  to  him  that  af tornoon : 
"Have  yon  been  talking  over  our  enter- 
prise with  Mrs.  Y aoghan ) "— thinking  still 
more  deeply  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
words. 

Stewart  Heame  was  at  a  critical  point 
in  his  career,  and  he  knew  it.  At  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  a  social  power, 
tiie  demand  for  the  little  pictures  he  pro- 
daoed  so  easily  greater  now  than  ever 
before,  his  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the 
world  and  its  ways  led  him  to  ask  himself 
how  he  was  to  hold  his  position.  He 
knew  well  that  to  stand  still  was  inevitably 
to  lose  it ;  to  see  a  new  favourite  rise  np 
and  posh  him  oat.  How  was  he  to  secure 
himself  against  sach  a  prospect  f  Not  by 
his  art;  &  never  for  an  instant  thought  of 
saeh  a  possibility  as  thai  He  could  do 
nothing  more  in  that  line  than  he  had 
been  doing,  mth  variation^  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  He  could  make  the 
variation  a  trifle  more  variouSi  but  that 
was  fdl,  and  that  would  have  not  the 
faintest  permanent  effect  He  must  do 
something  new,  something  that  would  hold 
people's  attention,  would  give  him  a  new 
lease  of  popularity.  And  the  something 
kad  been  su^ested  to  him  by  Edmund 
Haldaae,  who  had  conceived,  and  very 
cleverly  worked  out,  a  scheme  for  a  kind 
of  ffludiionable  and  artistic  dub,  which  was 
to  include  ladies  and  men,  and  was  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  a  gallery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  fashionable  artists, 
starting  with  those  of  Stewart  Heame  him- 
sel£  It  was  a  good  enough  scheme  in  its 
way,  and  its  creator  was  much  attached  to 
it,  so  mucb  so  diat  he  had  become  un- 
comfortably pressing  in  his  requests  for  a 
definite  answer  from  Stewart  Heame  as  to 
whether  he  would,  or  would  not,  take  it 
up. 

And  Stewart  Heame  would  have  done  it 
gladly  enough — ^it  was  just  the  thing  for 
him;  but  it  involved  something  else. 
Money  was  necessary,  and  he  had  none. 

Every  penny  of  the  good  income,  brought 
in  by  his  little  pictures^  he  spent,  and  the 
solution  to  this  difficulty  suggested  by  the 
indefatigable  Haldane  did  not  commend 
itself  to  hun. 

"Marry  Mrs.  Yaughan,"  Haldane  said. 
<^  Dear  boy,  she  would  be  charmed.  There 
would  be  lots  of  money,  and  a  wife  with  a 
position  would  be  most  useful  in  floating 
the  concern." 

It  was  excellent  advice,  and  perfectly 
practical,  and  the  only  objection  to  the  plan 
in  Stewart  Heame's  eyes  was,  not  that  he 


did  not  love  Mrs.  Yaughan,  but  that  she 
bored  him  so  terribly.  He  would  have 
liked  the  money,  he  would  have  Uked  the 
position,  but  the  price  was  a  very  heavy 
one. 

He  thought  over  all  these  things  now, 
and  his  step  grew  quicker  and  more  restless, 
and  his  face  harder  and  darker.  *' Con- 
found the  fellow,"  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  ''why  the  devil  can't  he  wait  a 
bit)  Talking  it  over  with  Winston,  was 
hel  He'll  settie  with  him  if  I  don't  look 
out,  and  then  where  shall  I  be?  I  don't 
mind  marrying,  a  wife  would  be  useful 
enough  now;  but  that  fool  of  a  woman  1 
Why,  if  he  waited  a  bit,  somebody  else 
might  turn  up." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  his  eye  fell 
on  the  card  he  had  stuck  in  the  mantel- 
piece half  an  hour  before,  and  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  his  walk.  ''By  Jove!"  he 
said,  aloud,  '*  Honor  Trefusia"  He  stood 
for  a  moment  motionless,  his  bumt-out 
cigar  still  between  his  fingera  Then  he 
went  and  leant  his  arms  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  stared  hard  at  the  little  piece  of  paste- 
board. Honor  Trefusis  was  rich,  they  had 
been  talking  of  her  that  night  at  dinner, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about 
tiiat  Honor  Trefusis  had  a  position  far 
finer  than  Mrs.  Yaughan's,  and  Honor 
Trefusis  was  undoubtedly  a  very  pleasant 
woman.  Why  noti  She  had  been  very 
nice  to  him  that  afternoon;  he  had  forgotten 
her  Uttie  hesitation  over  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  call     Why  not  1 

He  stood  for  a  long  time  motionless, 
thinking,  calculating  deeply.  Then  be 
raised  himself  suddenly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  again  speaking  aloud, 
"Haldane  must  wait  a  bit.  I'll  go  fojp 
Honor  Trefusis/' 

CHAPTER  III. 

^*I  AM  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
refuser' 

"That  I  refuse." 

The  speakers  were  Stewart  Hearne  and 
Honor  Trefusis,  and  they  were  standing 
in  her  drawing-room,  face  to  faca  Six 
weeks  had  passed  sinee.Stewart  Heame^had 
decided  on  "going  for  Honor  Trefusis,''  six 
weeks  during  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  that  pursuit  with  untiring  energy. 
She  had  been  very  kind  to  him  all  the 
time,  had  asked  lum  to  her  house,  had 
talked  to  him  when  she  met  him  as  she 
did  on  an  average  three  times  a  day  in 
the  houses  of  other  peopla    Haldane  had 
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seen  the  realisation  of  his  beloved  soheme 
idmost  within  hia  hand.  Stewart  had  been 
quietly  satiafied  that  his  position  waa  about 
to  be  asBured,  and  now— he  was  refused. 

He  was  almost  livid  with  anger  and 
mortification,  and  he  spoke  the  next  words 
with  difficulty ;  had  he  not  been  altogether 
carried  away  by  surprise,  he  would  hardly 
have  spoken  them  at  all. 

'*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Trefusis,  if  I  say 
that  you  have  hardly  given  me  cause  to 
anticipate  such  an  answer.  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  aak  you  to  explain." 

Honor  Trefusis  had  been  standing  per- 
fectly rigid,  her  delicate  face  set  like  a 
stone,  and  deadly  white,  her  hands  clutch- 
ing one  another  tightly.  But  at  his  words, 
•he  threw  them  out  with  a  gesture  of 
incredulous  appeal  and  despair,  and  the 
hot  colour  rushed  fiercely  all  over  her  face 
and  neck:  '* Explain!"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  all  shaken  and  broken  with  emotion. 
'< Explain  I  Ob,  is  it  possible?  I  meet 
this  man  who  was  like  my  brother  for 
years  and  years,  I  treat  him  with  a  little 
more  than  common  civility,  because  I  pity 
him,  pity  him  so  much,  and  then  when  he 
insidts  me  by  a  proposal  of  marriage  and  I 
refuse  it,  he  asks  me  to — explain.  Ob,  is 
it  possible]" 

For  a  moment  Stewart's  astonishment 
deprived  him  entirely  of  words.  What  did 
she  mean  ?  Was  she  suddenly  gone  mad ) 
At  last  he  found  sufficient  voice  to  ejaculate : 
^'Insult!  pity!  Miss  Trefusis,  what  do  you 
meanT' 

*'I  will  tell  you,"  she  cried,  lifting  her 
head,  and.  facing  him  again,  with  a  burning 
spot  of  colour  on  either  cheek,  and  eyes 
that  shone  and  gleamed  like  stars,  "  I  will 
tell  you.  You  insult  me  because  you  do 
not  love  me;  to  do  you  justice,  at  least  you 
have  not  pretended  thai  Perhaps  I  should 
be  flattered  that  you  treat  me  as  you  would 
any  other  society  woman,  that  you  have 
forgotten  the  Honor  Trefusis  you  used  to 
know,  that  you  think  so  highly  of  my 
common  -  sense,  that  you  expect  me  to 
accept  as  tiie  way  of  the  world  the  fact 
that  you  want  to  marry  me  for  my  money 
— and — and — ^my  position;  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  not  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  I  consider  it  an  insult  Oh,  what  an 
insult !"  Her  face  was  hidden  again,  and 
long,  gasping  sobs  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  It  seenied  to 
Stewart  Heame  that  the  very  ground  was 
dipping  from  under  him,  that  every 
standard  by  which   he    was  accustomed 


to  decide  and  act  was  being  overturned. 
Experienced  man  of  the  world  as  he  wu, 
in  the  face  of  this  quivering  womaii,  all 
his  ideas  and  principles  seemed  ntteriy  to 
desert  him,  and  he  could  think  of  noftiag 
to  say. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself,  ake 
forced  down  her  sobs  and  spoke  agaia 
The  colour  had  faded  from  her  cheeb  now, 
though  her  eyes  still  shone,  and  her  voioe 
was  very  low. 

*<  You  asked  me  why  I  pity  yon/'  she 
said.  <*I  wiU  tell  you  that,  toa  I  ykj 
you  because  I  remember.  I  pity  yon 
because  I  think  of  the  boy  I  used  to  kaow, 
and  all  hia  hopes  and  ambitiona  Ob, 
Jack,"  she  went  on,  as  -great  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  eyes  and  fell  unheeded  down 
her  quivering,  upturned  face,  "  oh,  Jack, 
what  have  you  done  with  your  life  f  What 
have  you  made  of  yourself )  Do  yon  think 
that  I  haven't  watched  you,  that  I  hsren't 
seen  t  Fifteen  years  ago  you  told  me  it 
was  a  means  to  your  end  only,  this  sodeiy 
life,  this  strife  for  popularity.  And  now 
you  are  satisfied  with  it;  yon  were  not 
strong  enough — who  is )— and  it  has  killed 
you." 

She  paused  a  moment,  choked  by  her 
tears,  and  he  tried  to  speak,  but  could  find 
no  words. 

''Look  back,"  she  went  on,  and  bff 
voices  so  gently,  and  so  unutterably  sad, 
seemed  to  speak  from  far  away,  from  the 
depths  of  the  dead,  lost  years,  ''look 
back  to  the  time  before  this  amtj 
touched  your  life.  Think  of  all  yon  meant 
to  do,  all  you  had  it  in  you  to  do,  with 
your  art ;  then  look  at  what  yon  do  today. 
Think  of  what  you  were  in  yourseli  Ab, 
Jack,  Jack,  Jack;  what  would  yon  h»w 
thought  then  of  the  man  who  conld  do 
what  you  have  done  to  me  to^ay  ? "  Sm 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  her  face  was  boned 
in  her  hands ;  but  he  could  see  betweenher 
delicate  fingers  that  her  face  and  W 
were  crimson  , 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  be  apc^e 
in  a  curious,  hoarse,  uncertain  ^^Vr^ 
long  pauses  between  the  words,  as  n  *' 
breathed  with  difficulty.  » u  rtid. 

"  There  is  nothing— I  can  ^J'  J®  JJ^ 
"  No  doubt  you— are  right  I— w^  ^ 
pardon."    Then  he  turned,  and  with  ««n^ 

thing  of  the  same  uncertainty  in  ^  fl 
ments  as  in  his  speech,  he  left  tw  ww». 
left  the  house.  .      ...  i,« 

He  was  still  a  UtUe  wbto  ^^b^ 
reached  his  own  rooms,  and  n^.rL--  % 
slighUy  as  if  with  cold,  though  rt  wa- 
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warm  May  afternoon.  He  sat  down 
mechanically,  and  began  to  answer  a  heap 
of  notes  which  lay  on  his  table.  But  mis 
sheet  of  note-paper  was  still  blank  half  an 
honr  later,  and  his  blotting-paper  was 
covered  with  sketches,  desultory,  nncon- 
seioosly- executed  sketches  of  a  woman's 
head.  Presently  he  rose  impatiently,  and 
began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down. 

"  Confound  it  I "  he  muttered  impatiently 
to  himself.  <*  It  was  extremely  unpleasant, 
but  it's  over,  and  why  can't  I  put  it  out  of 
my  head)  Insult,  indeed  I  Insult!  Nine 
men  out  of  ten  would  have  done  as  I  have 
done,  and  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
would  have  taken  it  as  she  did. 
Why  can't  I  forget  hi  If  I  had  ever 
dreamt  of  your  treating  me  to  a  scene  like 
that,  I  would  have  kept  far  enough  o£f. 
Miss  Honor  Trefusis.  'What  have  you 
done  with  your  life  1 '  By  Jove  I "  with  an 
impatient  movement  of  his  head,  "if  I've 
heard  those  words  once  since  I  got  in,  I've 
heard  them  fifty  times.  Am  I  going 
to  get  Quixotic,  too  1  Eather  late  in  the 
day!" 

He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  case,  with  a 
cynical  smile  on  his  face,  but  before  he  had 
lighted  it,  the  smile  had  died  away,  and 
there  was  a  strange,  unusual  expression 
round  his  mouth,  and  in  his  eyes.  ' '  Jack  I " 
he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Good  Heavens, 
how  strange  it  sounded  1  Jack  ! "  Then 
with  a  sudden,  impatient  mbvement^  he 
waved  his  smoke  and  his  thoughts  a^way 
together,  and  set  himself  to  review  hu 
position. 

It  was  awkward — confoundedly  awk- 
ward, he  acknowledged.  He  had  been 
refused,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that — 
and  he  laughed  a  little,  grim  laugh — and  if 
Haldane  heard  of  it  before  he  had  made 
good  the  mistake  he  would  probably  be 
done  for.  Well,  he  would  make  it  good, 
it  was  easily  done.  Mrs.  Yaughan,  thank 
goodnesEi,  was  not  a  female  Don  Quixote — 
Mrs.  Yaughan  would  accept  him  without 
treating  him  to  any  scenes  and  heroics. 
Mrs.  Yaughan  instead  of — Honor  1  Honor! 
Well — and  he  threw  his  burnt-out  cigar 
into  the  grate  with  a  gesture  which  was 
strangely  fierce  and  reckless — well,  Mrs. 
Yaughan  would  probably  be  the  easier  to 
live  with  after  all,  as  London  was  not 
Utopia. 

He  carried  his  resolution  into  efiectwith 
the  slightest  possible  delay,  and  though 
Mra  Yaughan  was  at  finit  inclined  to 
resent  his  six  weeks'  desertion,  he  made  his 
peace  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  threw 


himself  into  the  work  he  had  cut  out  for 
himself  with  an  unusual  ardour,  which 
seemed  to  grow  more  feverish  day  by  day. 
He  was  always  to  be  seen  at  her  side,  he 
sketched  for  her  indefatigaUy,  he  made  her 
entertsdnments  the  success  of  the  season. 
He  seemed  to  be  suddenly  possessed  by  a 
passionate  thirst  for  occupation  and  dislike 
to  the  solitude  of  his  6wn  rooms.  Honor 
Trefusis  was  said  to  be  out  of  town — at 
any  rate  he  never  saw  her. 

Then  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  he 
passed  up  the  staircase  of  a  house  where  a 
large  evei^g  party  was  in  full  swing,  he 
heard  her  voice  again. 

What  had  happened  to  Iiim)  Where 
was  he  1  His  head  was  whirling,  the  lights 
were  dancing  madly  up  and  down,  his 
heart  was  beatmg  so  fiercely  that  its  quick 
throbs  seemed  to  be  choking  him.  The 
words  she  had  spoken  were  trivial  enotigh 
— he  had  not  heard  them.  He  had  heard 
that  sweet,  low  voice,  broken  by  tears,  and 
it  cried  to  him  low  and  pathetically,  "  Oh, 
Jack,  Jack,  Jack ! "  He  turned,  and  taking 
his  hat  and  coat  almost  unconsciously 
from  the  man-servant,  went  straight  out  of 
the  house. 

After  that  day  he  seemed  to  meet  her 
always,  wherever  he  went.  They  never 
spoke  except  to  exchange  the  formal  jgreet- 
ings  and  inevitable  courtesies  of  social  life; 
but  directly  he  entered  a  room  he  knew  if 
she  was  there,  knew  where  she  was  sitting 
or  standing,  knew  when  she  moved,  whom 
she  talked  to,  and  knew  with  even  greater 
certainty  and  precision  when  she  went 
away.  And  all  day  and  all  nisht,  a  back- 
ground to  every  thought  and  action,  to 
every  dream,  her  voice  rang  in  his  ears, 
"Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  Jack!" 

He  thrust  it  from  him  almost  savagely, 
he  cultivated  Mrs.  Yaughan  more  assidu- 
ously than  ever,  he  worked  at  his  social 
duties  unremittingly;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  voice  was  not  to  be  shut  out,  and^  it 
told  him  many  truths  which  he  denied 
again  and  again  only  to  hear  them  again 
and  again  reiterated. 

The  constant  effort  to  keep  thought  and 
memory  at  bay  became  an  almost  unen- 
durable strain.  Mrs.  Yaughan's  society 
became  absolute  torture  to  him.  How 
could  he — ^how  could  he  marry  her  with 
that  voice  always  ringing  in  his  ears  t  Day 
after  day  he  put  of  speaking  the  decisive 
words,  day  after  day  he  resolved  that  on 
the  morrow  it  must  be  done.  He  grew 
haggard  and  worn,  and  one  or  two  grey 
hairs  showed  themselves  in  the  still  wavy 
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bright  brown  hair.    People  began  to  say 
that  Stewart  Heame  was  looking  old. 

It  was  said  by  several  people  as  they 
left  his  rooms  one  afternoon  after  one  of 
the  little  teas  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

S'ying  through  the  season.  He  had  felt 
lat  afternoon  absolutely  worn  out  with 
the  struggle ;  all  his  strength  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  deadly  effort  not  to 
let  go  his  &old  on  himself,  and  he  had  had 
no  powers  to  spare  for  social  requirements. 

The  whole  uiiog  had  been  flat  and  dull 
— ^not  a  bit  Hke  one  of  Mr.  Heame's 
affairs,  as  a  departins  lady^est  remarked. 
The  time  had  seemM  to  him  interminable 
though  he  dreaded  even  more  than  usual 
the  moment  when  he  should  be  alone ; 
but  at  last  it  was  nearly  over — every  one 
had  left  but  Haldane  and  Mrs.  Yaughan,  and 
th^y  were  preparing  to  depart  likewise. 

Mra  Yaughan  had  risen  and  Stewart 
was  holding  her  heavy  fur  cloak  for  her, 
when  she  said  :  <<  Oh,  by-the-bye,  have  you 
heard  about  Honor  Trefusis  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Haldane.  ''What  about 
herl" 

"She  is  going  to  be  married,  they  say. 
I  hoped  you  would  have  been  able  to  tell 
me  who  the  man  is.  Don't  you  know, 
Mr.  Heame?" 

Something  was  wrong  with  the  ribbons 
of  the  cloak,  and  Stewart  Heame  was  too 
deeply  engaged  in  setting  them  right,  to 
answer  at  once.  At  last,  he  said,  very 
deliberately : 

"  I've  no  idea."  Then  he  lifted  his  head 
with  a  curious  gesture  of  sudden  resolution, 
and  his  face  was  strangely  white,  and 
drawn. 

"May  I  come  to  see  you  to-morrow," 
he  said — "  to-morrow  moming ) " 

Mrs.  Yaughan  laughed  a  little  con- 
sciously. "  Of  course  you  may,''  she  said. 
"  Bring  me  that  sketch  yon  promised  me.'' 

He  came  back  into  his  room,  after  seeing 
them  downstairs,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
motionless,  gszing  into  the  fire.  Then 
he  moved  abrapfly  away,  and  began  to 
turn  over  portfolios,  in  search  of  the  sketch 
Mrs.  Yaugnan  had  asked  for — an  old  pro- 
duction of  his,  which  he  had  mentioned 
casually  some  time  asa  It  was  apparendy 
not  fbrthcoming ;  ana  he  searched  case  after 
case,  with  a  deliberate  care,  as  if  he  was 
forcibly  holding  down  his  attention.  Sud- 
denly he  uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of 
surprise.  "By Jove,"  he  said,  "it's  years 
since  I  opened  this.  What's  in  it  I 
wonder  1'' 

It  was  a   little  brown  portfolio,  very  I 


shabbv,  very  old,  and  very  dusty;  and  he 
brought  it  to  the  light,  blew  the  dnst  off, 
and,  sitting  down  at  the  table,  opened  it 
with  some  difficulty ;  it  was  so  long  since 
it  had  been  touched,  that  the  leather  had 
stuck  in  places.  A  little  water-coloured 
drawing  lay  foee  upwards  on  the  top.  He 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  with  starmg 

3es,  and  whitening  lips ;  the  next  it  had 
pped  to  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  he  was 
lyuie  face  downwards  on  the  table,  Ids 
head  buried  on  his  arms.    It  was  only  a 

fdeture  of  a  girl,  standing  under  a  tree^ 
ooUng  upwaras  through  Uie  branches. 

Two  days  afterwards,  society  was  shaken 
to  its  centre,  by  the  amazing  intelligence 
that  Stewart  Heame  was  going  away — 
going  away  in  the  middle  of  the  seaiion,  no 
one  knew  where,  no  one  knew  why,  no 
one  knew  for  how  long.  All  sorts  of 
extraordinary  theories  were  rife  on  the 
subject ;  he  was  going  to  paint  a  great 
picture ;  he  was  never  going  to  paint  again ; 
Mra  Yaughan  had  refused  him;  Mrs. 
Yaughan  had  proposed  to  him,  and  so  on. 

Honor  Trefosis,  at  a  big  musical  ''at 
home,"  heard  the  news  and  the  theoriee, 
and  went  home  early,  with  a  tired,  dragged 
look  on  her  unusually  pale  face. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room,  miss,"  said  her  servant,  when  she 
got  in.  He  has  been  waiting  some  time. 
Mr.  Heame." 

She  started  violently  at  the  name,  and 
tnmed  so  white  that  the  woman  thought 
her  mistress  was  surely  going  to  famt  She 
recovered  herself  at  once,  however,  and 
went  upstairs  without  a  word. 

Stewart  Heame  had  heard  her  step,  and 
had  risen  from  his  chair.  He  was  standing 
beside  it  as  she  entered,  with  one  clenched 
hand  resting  heavily  on  the  back.  He  dkl 
not  move,  or  attempt  to  shake  hands.  He 
began  to  speak  at  once  in  a  low,  hurried 
tone: 

"Miss  Trefusis,  you  will  think  it  an  in- 
trasion  in  me  to  be  here.  I  beg  yon  to 
forgive  it.  I  have  come  because  I  am 
going  away,  and  I  have  something  to  say." 

She  had  stopped  just  inside  the  door, 
arrested  by  his  manner  and  tone,  by  ths 
curious  indefinable  change  which  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him  in  the  few  days 
which  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him 
last.  She  came  farther  into  the  room  now, 
and  made  a  little  movement  with  her  head 
and  hand  to  signify  her  readiness  to  hear 
him.    But  she  aid  not  speak. 

"I  am  going  away,"  he  repeated,  not 
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looking  at  her,  bat  at  the  groand  at  hb 
feet,  *'  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why.  It  ia 
becaose  I  know  the  truth  of  all  yoa  said 
to  me  when — ^last  time  I  was  in  this  room. 
I  can  deceive  myself  no  longer.  I  see  my 
life  as  it  is.  You  asked  me  what  I  have 
made  of  myself — what  I  have  done  with 
my  Ufa  I  have  done  nothing,  and  I  am 
nothing." 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  if  his  voice 
failed  him.  She  stood  quite  still,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  her  fingers  clasped  round 
the  card-case  she  held  as  if  all  her-  foice 
was  concentrated  in  tiiat  close  grip.  He 
went  on,  after  a  moment : 

''The  past  can  never  be  retrieved.  I 
know  that  well,  and  there  is  little  hope  for 
me  in  the  future.  I  am  not  a  young  man. 
But  you  have  saved  me  from — ^from  the 
act  that  would  have  rendered  it  utterly 
hopeless.  I  am  no  longer  a  man  who  can 
many  for  money  and  positioui  and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  this,  Miss  Trefusis,  and 
to  thank  you  for  it." 

Into  her  cheeks  a  hot  colour  had  rushed 
for  an  instant,  and  even  when  it  died  away 
her  whole  face  was  bright  with  joy.  Still 
she  did  not  move. 

"What  — what  shall  you  dol"  she 
whispered. 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  am  a  ruined  man, 
you  know,  from  most  people's  point  of 
view."  He  paused,  and  then  went  on : 
"There  are  two  things  more  for  me  to 
say,  and  then  good-bye.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  beg  you,  for  the  sake  of  old 
thnes,  to  forgive  me  for  the  insidt  I  offered 
you." 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  and  she  tried 
to  speak — tried  twice,  three  times,  in 
vain.  At  last  she  murmured  in  a  voice 
that  was  hardly  audible : 

"  I  do — ^forgive  you." 

"  Thank  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  he 
said: 

"  They  say  that  you  are  to  be  married 
soon.    I  wish  you  all  happinesa" 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  start. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  said,  quickly.  <'  I 
have  no  intention  of  marrying." 

"Nol"  he  said,  sharply. 

"Noi" 

He  waited  a  minute  as  if  considering. 
Then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  seemed  to  put 
the  thought,  whatever  it  was^  from  him. 
"Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

But  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  as 
her  cold,  trembling  fingers  touched  his, 


suddenly  he  turned  away  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  handa 

"I  have  lost  everything,"  he  said,  bro- 
kenly, "everything.  Oh,  Honor,  Honor, 
pity  me.  I  love  you — I  love  you,  and  it 
is  too  late." 

Honor  took  one  step  towards  him,  her 
eyes  shining^  her  colour  coming  and  going 
with  each  breath  she  drew. 

"  Why ) "  she  said,  so  softly  that  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  word  rather  than  hear 
it.     "Whyl" 

Slowly,  and  with  a  long  murmur  of 
utter  incredulity,  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  her.  She  came  a  step  nearer, 
her  hands  outstretched,  her  delicate  face, 
all  tender  and  tremulouSi  more  eloquent 
than  any  words. 

"Jackl"  she  said,  "Jack,  don't  you 
understand!  I  have  loved  you — all — ^the 
time." 

Two  years  later  there  was  a  little  picture 
on  the  line  at  Burlington  House,  signed 
Stewart  Heame,  representing  a  girl  stand- 
ing under  a  tree  looking  upwards  through 
the  branches.  The  critics  praised  it 
highly ;  and,  simple  as  it  was,  there  was  a 
wonderful  fascination  about  it,  for  people 
who  looked  once  at  it  looked  ligain  and 
yet  again,  and  could  hardly  tear  them- 
selves away.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Heame  do  not  live  in  London,  and  it 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  society. 


THE  LAVENDER  HOUSE  ROMANCE. 
By  H.  r.  ABELL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

At  Lavender  House,  Rotherhithe,  lived 
Miss  Lavinia  Turle,  with  her  niece,  Either 
Fordham.  When  Lavender  House  was 
built,  Rotherhithe  was  for  the  most  part 
marsh-land  and  market-garden ;  and  a  man 
standing  in  Trundley's  Lane,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  now  separated  from 
the  river  by  acres  of  docks  and  ware- 
houses, looked  uninterruptedly  across  water- 
streaked  green  and  shining  river  to  Millwull 
and  the  Isle  of  Doga  Nowadays  a  man  may 
be  within  twenty  feet  of  the  river,  and 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  by  diving  down 
narrow  lanes  which  lead  either  to  stairs  or 
to  wharves,  and  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  stretches  of  warehouses. 

But  Lavender  House,  built  as  a  pleasant 
riverside  retreat  in  Dutch  William's  rei^n, 
still  retains  its  river  view  and  its  riverside 
walk,  and  stands  in  solitary  dignity  amidst 
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its  belt  of  trees,  which  seem  to  make  almost 
human  efforts  to  veil  firom  the  old  windows 
the  spectacle  of  ngly  houses  and  still  uglier 
dock  walls,  which  every  year  are  closing  in 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  which,  of  course,  at 
no  distant  time  will  win  the  fi^ht  and 
sweep  away  Lavender  House  and  its  trees, 
and  its  pleasant  riverside  walk,  the  way  of 
all  other  old  Rotherhithe  landmarln. 

Lavinia  Turle  was  an  old  maid  of  fifty ; 
Esther  Fordham  was  a  young  maid  of 
eighteen.  Lavinia's  wavy  hair  was  streaked 
with  grey ;  Esther's  curly  locks  were  of  the 
richest  brown.  But  there  the  differences 
stopped.  December  and  May,  the  two 
inmates  of  Lavender  House  were  called  by 
those  neighbours  who,  following  the  fashion 
of  an  unchivalrous,  unfeeling  age,  sneered 
and  ridiculed  at  old  maidenhood,  but  never 
did  Spring  cling  so  lovingly  to  the  skirts 
of  Wmter  as  (ud  blooming,  high-spirited 
Esther  Fordham  to  kind,  s»d-faced  Lavinia 
Turle.  They  were  all  in  all  to  one  another. 
Lavender  House  was  their  little  world,  and 
the  middle-aged  woman  with  her  sorrow  of 
a  young  affection  cruelly  blighted,  and  the 
girl  wiUi  no  sorrow  confronting  her  on  the 
tiireshold  of  a  beautiful  world,  seemed  to 
wish  for  no  change. 

Lavinia  Tuile's  life  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  one  long 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  With 
her  ample  means  she  mi^ht  have  lived  in 
far  grander  style,  and  might  have  moved 
in  a  very  different  circle  of  society  from 
that  which  had  the  Jamaica  Road  and 
Rotherhithe  Street  for  its  centres.  But 
she  had  been  bom  in  Lavender  House, 
as  had  been  her  father,  Oaptain  Turle  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  before  her; 
she  had  been  left  sole  heiress  at  his  death, 
and  having  adopted  her  orphan  niece  Esther 
when  the  latter  was  a  child  of  six  years, 
had  been  content  to  live  for  her  and  for  her 
alone.  Not  that  Esther  alone  felt  the  glow 
of  the  good  old  maid's  bounty.  Periods  of 
great  misery  marked  the  history  of  the 
poor  neighbourhood  around,  and  during 
such  penods,  Lavinia  Turle's  hand  was 
ever  in  her  purse,  and  the  Ught  of  her  kind 
face  shone  in  dark  alleys  and  poor  hovels 
at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 

Yet  time  was  when  Lavinia  Turle  saw 
a  lover  at  her  feet,  when  her  cheeks 
brightened  at  words  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion, when  she,  an  idol  herself,  worshipped 
an  idol  with  all  the  fervour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  neophyte.  Time  was  when  the 
way  of  her  life  was  bright  and  cloudless, 
.  as  was  now  the  sky  of  Esther  Fordham!s 


life.  Then  came  the  thunder-clap;  her 
lover  deserted  her  on  the  very  eve  of  their 
marriage,  and  all  that  Lavinia  had  ainoe 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  married  a 
worthless  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  more 
dashing,  brilliant  beauty,  and  had  gone  into 
miserable  exile  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world.  And  Lavinia  Turle's  most  constant, 
most  earnest  prayer  was  that  the  fair  flower 
she  had  nurtured  should  not  be  stricken  by 
so  terrible  a  blight 

Esther  knew  no  more  of  her  annt's 
past  trouble  than  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  loved  and  had  been  shamefully 
wronged.  Lavinia  never  spoke  of  it; 
but  Esther  faiew  that  in  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  work-box  upstairs  were  sundry 
relics  which  her  aunt  cherished,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  with  almost  un- 
accountable affection.  The  girl,  roman- 
tically indined,  occasionally  questioned 
her  aunt  about  the  yellow  letter,  the 
dingy  brooch,  and  the  inscribed  ring ;  but 
she  never  learned  their  history  until  a  few 
weeks  before  the  date  of  our  story,  when 
Aunt  Lavinia^  omittbg  names,  related  it  to 
her. 

Lavinia  Turle  was  thus  induced  to 
break  the  long  silence  by  a  gradually 
developed  conviction  that  her  pretty  niece 
was  troubled  with  a  secret.  The  Lavender 
Pond,  hard  by,  seemed  at  certain  intervals, 
varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  montha,  to 
have  great  attractions  for  the  girl,  the 
"  Shipping  InteUigence  "  and  the  "  Weather 
Reports  "  in  the  newspaper  were  subjects 
of  earnest  study  on  Uie  part  of  Miss 
Esther.  Decided  coquettishness  began  to 
characterise  her  dress.  When  she  sat 
down  at  the  piano  to  sing  as  usual  after 
dinner,  she  forsook  the  old  ballads  taught 
her  by  Miss  Lavinia,  ballads  of  rual 
courtship  and  pastoral  joys,  and  her 
minstrelsy  became  imbued  with  a  strong 
maritime  flavour ;  Daphne  in  the  meadows 
gave  way  to  Poll  at  the  pier-head,  Strephon 
with  his  crook  made  room  for  Jack  with 
his  capstan-bar. 

Now  the  riverside  walk  of  Lavender 
House,  although  it  had  in  times  remote 
been  within  the  private  grounds,  had 
gradually  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  tadt 
consent  of  its  owners  as  a  public  pathway. 
Still  it  preserved  its  sequestered  character, 
for  as  it  led  to  nowhere  in  particular,  it 
was  of  no  use  to  the  ''  dockers,"  gomg  to  or 
returning  from  their  labour  in  the 
adjoining  Lavender  Pond;  and  although 
on  Sundays  a  few  sweethearting  couples 
might  str^T  here  to  bill  and  coo,  and  con- 
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template  the  shining,  silent  river,  daring 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week  it  was 
deserted. 

On  one  fine  September  evening,  in  the 
year  1884,  Miss  Lavinia  betook  herself  to 
the  Lavender  Walk,  as  it  was  called,  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  after '  a  long  day 
amidst  the  eourts  and  lanes  of  Eotherhithe 
Street  Taming  the  comer  briskly  she 
almost  came  into  direct  collision  with  a 
taU  yoang  fellow  in  nautical  costame,  the 
deep  bronze  of  whose  face  sufficiently 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  recent  arrivid  from 
foreign  parts. 

He  raised  his  cap  and  passed  on. 

■*I  think,"  said  Miss  Lavinia  to  herself, 
"  I  think  that  we  shall  be  better  acquainted 
later  on ; "  which  was  her  way  of  saying, 
"unless  Fm  much  mistaken  that  is  my 
Esther's  sweetheart." 

Her  idea  was  confirmed  when,  looking 
back  after  the  young  fellow,  she  found 
that  he  was  looking  back  at  her,  and  it 
received  the  stamp  of  absolute  certainty 
when,  on  reaching  the  Lavender  Walk,  she 
found  Esther  sitting  on  the  green  seat^  her 
hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
looking  over  river  and  opposite  banks,  but 
not  at  them. 

However,  she  said  nothing.  Esther 
would  tell  her  all  in  good  time,  and  she 
tmsted  the  girl  too  much  to  fear  that  a 
secret  was  being  kept,  for  reasons  which 
made  it  desirable  that  she  should  not 
know  it. 

The  next  morning  early.  Miss  Lavinia 
saw  from  her  bedroom  window  a  stately 
ship  of  the  old  fashion,  with  painted  ports 
and  a  raised  poop,  glide  out  into  mid- 
stream; and  as  she  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  ere  the  fussy  little  tug  ahead 
brought  her  nose  down-stream,  a  light 
figure  bounded  down  the  lawn,  and  through 
the  belt  of  trees  on  to  the  Lavender  Walk, 
and  there  stood  waving  a  handkerchief 
until  the  last  spar  of  the  great  ship  had 
disappeared  round  Cuckold's  Point. 

Of  course  the  figure  was  Esther's,  and  of 
course  the  handkerchief  waving  was  directed 
to  the  young  fellow  with  the  brown  face 
who  would  be  on  board  the  stately  India- 
man;  and  equally  of  course  when  Indiaman 
and  brown-faced  young  fellow  and  all  were 
gone,  the  girl  must  drop  down  on  to  the 
old  seat  and  bury  her  face  in  the  hand- 
kerchief she  had  just  been  waving.  The 
secret  was  out  after  dinner  that  evening, 
for  Miss  Lavinia  had,  with  womanly  tact, 
kept  herself  out  of  the  way  daring  the  day, 
so  as  to  let  the  girl  have  her  grief-burst  to 


herself  uninterrapted.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story,  but  Esther  told  it,  and  her  aunt 
listened  to  it,  just  as  if  it  was  full  of  novelty. 

'*  He  is  a  good  man,  auntie,  I  know  he 
is,"  said  the  girl;  ''and  he  has  made  his 
own  way.  ne  remembers  nothing  about 
his  father  or  his  mother;  nothing  except 
the  sea." 

<<  Bat  has  he  no  relations,  no  connections, 
dear  1 "  asked  Miss  Lavinia. 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  All  he  knows  is  that  he  was  bom  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  Hong-Kong  harbour,  and 
that  his  name  is  Edwin  Oliver." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  twilight,  but 
Esther  saw  her  aunt  give  a  great  start  at 
the  mention  of  the  name,  and  heard  her 
mutter  several  times  over,  ''Edwin  Oliver! 
Edwin  OUver  1 " 

"  He  has  been  a  sailor  all  his  life,"  con- 
tinued Esther,  "and  has  worked  himself 
gradually  up  until  now  he  is  second  officer 
of  the  'Plassey/  East  Indiaman,  and 
hopes  next  voyage  to  get  a  master's 
certificate." 

"  And  he  sailed  this  morning,  dear  1 " 

"Yes,  aunt,  bnt  not  for  a  very  long 
voyage.  Only  to  Singapore,  and  hopes  to 
be  back  by  Christmas,  when,  if  you  will 
let  him,  he  will  come  and  see  yon.  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  him,  and  I  shall  be  so 
happy." 

That  night, ''in  the  quiet  of  her  own 
room,  Miss  Lavinia  took  out  her  box  of 
treasures,  and  selecting  from  them  the 
yellow,  faded  letter,  opened  it  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  and  read : 

"My  own  darling  Lavinia, — I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  for  by  this 
day  week  you  will  be  mine  for  ever.  I 
just  write  to  say  that  a  few  necessary 
preparations  for  the  great  event  will  take 
me  away  for  a  few  days,  so  do  not  be 
alarmed  if  you  do  not  see  ma  Bat  after 
that^  my  Lavinia,  we  meet  again,  not  to  be 
parted  in  this  lif& 

"  Ever  your  trae  and  affectionate, 

«  Edwin  Oliver.'* 

Miss  Lavinia  sighed  as  she  refolded  the 
note  and  replaced  it  by  the  tarnished 
brooch  and  the  old  ring,  and  well  she 
might,  for  the  "ever  trae  and  affectionate  " 
one  never  returned  to  her  from  that  few 
days'  jaunt,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  he  had  employed  it  in  making  another 
woman  lus  wife. 

chapter  II, 

Buffeting  her  way  up  Channel,  on  a 
wild  night  of  the  Decemb(9r  following,  was 
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the  good  ship  ''Plassey/'  homeward  bound 
from  Singapore. 

Dark  and  wild  aa  the  night  was,  eager 
eyes  on  board  were  strahiing  through 
d&iving  snow  and  bursting  spray  to  catch 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  old  countiy,  and 
idthough  in  such  weather,  and  at  such  a 
time,  that  first  glimpse  could  be  but  the 
fitful  fflimmer  of  a  distant  light,  it  was 
sometmng  to  the  poor  souls  on  board — 
and  no  one  but  a  poor  soul  or  an  invalid 
would  dream  of  going  home  from  the  far 
East  in  a  sailing  ship — to  think  that  the 
fitful  glimmer  spoke  of  English  hands  and 
English  hearts,  that  it  was  situated  on 
English  soQ,  and  that  behind  it  and  on 
each  side  stretched  the  uplands  and  dales 
of  the  old  country  itselC 

"  Light  on  the  port  bow  I "  sung  out 
a  voice  from  the  depths  of  tiie  blackness 
forward. 

Two  men,  hanging  on  to  the  main 
shrouds  and  talking  eamestiiy  together, 
or,  it  should  be  more  correctly  said, 
bellowing  earnestly  to  each  other,  strained 
their  eyes  anew. 

"That'll  be  Prawle  Point,"  said  one,  who 
was  Edwin  Oliver,  second  officer,  "and 
with  this  sou'-westerly  gale  at  our  backs, 
we  ought  to  fetch  the  dock  on  lliursday 
night  in  time  for  Christmas.  But  I  forgot, 
Bamsay,  you've  told  me  that  Christmas  has 
long  ceased  to  be  anything  to  you  ? " 

''Ay,  ay,  so  it  has,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, a  burly  man  of  fifty  or  a  little 
over,  with  a  deeply-lined,  weather-beaten 
face,  which  seemed  to  teU  of  a  hard  and 
long  life  struggle.  "  So  it  has,  boy ;  but 
I  like  to  hear  others  speak  of  it  with  hope 
and  joy." 

'*  And  you  have  no  friends  or  relations 
to  meet  you  when  you  set  foot  on  the  old 
country  after  all  these  years  1"  said  the 
young  sailor. 

"Never  a  one  to  give  me  a  smile  of 
welcome  or  a  grip  of  the  hand."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added :  "  And  if  there 
were  I  should  steer  clear  of  them." 

«  Why  1"  asked  OUver. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Bamsay,  loosen- 
ing his  hold  with  one  hand,  in  order  to 
dMh  the  spray  ofif  his  moustache  and 
beard,  <*  when  a  man's  been  lost  sight  of  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  nobody  has 
cared  sufficiently  about  him  to  make 
enquiries,  he  doesn't  seem  to  hanker  after 
maiking  himself  known,  or  tumbling  un- 
awares like  a  ghost  into  a  family  circle, 
which,  if  it  still  exists,  has  altered  so  much 
as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.    And  you ) " 


"  Well,  I  have  no  relations,  as  I've  told 
you,"  replied  Oliver,  "  but  my  sweetheart 
will  be  ready  to  see  me — I  hope  so  at 
least." 

"Why  do  you  say  'I  hope  so '  t  '^ 

"Because  it  never  does  for  a  sailor  to 
make  sure  of  anything  in  this  world.  Of 
course  I  didn't  mean  about  the  dear  girl 
herself.  No,na  Doesn't  some  poet  fellow 
say  that  'Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder '  t  Well,  I  always  set  that  a^inst 
what  the  other  fellow  said,  about  out  of 
sight  being  out  of  mbid." 

"  And  by  your  next  voyage  you  hope  to 
be  married  1 " 

"If  I  can  get  a  master's  eertificata 
Yea    I  hope  so." 

"And  I  hope  so  tool"  said  Bamsay, 
so  earnestly  and  heartily,  that  Edwin 
Oliver  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
said  by  one  who  had  got  to  be  regarded 
during  the  voyage  by  his  fellow  passengers 
as  rather  churlish  and  unsociable. 

"  Thank  you  I  Thank  you ! "  said  the 
young  man,  "but  I'm  sorry  you've  no 
home  to  spend  your  Christmas  at" 

"Lord  bless  you,  boy,  that  doesn't 
trouble  me  i "  said  Bamsay,  with  one  of  his 
rare  and  hollow  laugha  "I've  been  a 
vagaliond  all  my  later  life,  and  if  I  hadn't 
been  successful  in  my  business,  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  been  dead  before  now.  But 
you  see  I  have  been  successful,  and  I've 
got  interested  in  the  making  of  wealth, 
and  now  I've  got  it " 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but 
Oliver  filled  it  up  in  his  own  mind,  and 
perhaps  rather  naturally  envied  a  man 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
money. 

"Some  day,  if  we  meet  agam.  111  tell 
you  my  story,"  said  Bamsay,  as  the  bo'sun's 
whistle  rang  shrilly  out,  and  the  second 
dog-watch  coming  on  deck,  Oliver  went  on 
duty.  "Bum  old  fellow  that  as  ever  I 
knew,"  remarked  Oliver  to  the  officer  he 
relieved;  "calls  me  'boy,'  and  aeemfl  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me." 

"  About  the  only  soul  in  the  world  he 
ever  did  take  a  fancy  to,  I  should  think," 
replied  the  other. 

"You're  rather  rough  on  him,"  said 
Oliver ;  "  who  knows  what  his  stoiy  may 
be?" 

Favoured  by  the  south-westerly  wind, 
the  "Plassey"  made  her  ten  knots  regu- 
larly, and  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  evening 
hove-to  off  Dover  to  take  a  pilot  aboard. 
Bamsay  and  Oliver  were  on  deck  t(^ther 
again ;  the  passengers  being  either  bujuly 
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engaged  below  in  gathering  their  effects 
together  and  preparing  for  debarkation,  or, 
not  nnreasonably,  preferring  the  warmth 
and  Bght  of  the  saloon  or  their  own  state 
rooms  to  the  cold  and  wet  and  darkness 
on  deck. 

Suddenly  the  pilot  cntter  hove  in  sight, 
a  swift,  darting,  leaping,  dipping  mass 
amidst  a  circle  of  grey  foam,  and  burnt  her 
flare,  to  which  the  **Pla6sey"  replied. 
Bamsay  and  Oliver,  wrapped  bi  oilskins  to 
the  ears,  were  watching.  Presently  a  boat 
appeared,  a  mere  dot  amidst  the  tumbling, 
roaring  waters;  the  Jacob's  ladder  was 
rigged,  a  line  thrown  aboard  the  boat, 
and  after  what  appeared  to  Eamsay  half-a- 
dozen  narrow  escapes  from  capsizing  or 
crushing,  the  pilot  dexterously  swung  him- 
self on  to  the  ladder,  followed  by  his  hand- 
bag, almost  ran  up  tiie  swinging  rope-rungs 
and  was  on  board. 

"  Brought  any  newspapers,  pilot  t "  asked 
Oliver. 

**Iiord  bless  us,  yes,  but  I  forgot  'em. 
They're  in  the  boat,"  replied  the  man. 

"An  right,  I'll  get  them,"  said  OUver, 
and,  singing  out  to  the  boatmen  to  hold 
on  for  a  moment,  descended  the  Jacob's 
ladder,  received  the  newspapers,  and  began 
his  ascent,  whilst  the  pilot's  boat  gave  way 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Saddexily  Eamsay,  who  had  watched  the 
whole  operation  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
landsman,  heard  a  cry  for  help,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  big  wave  swept  by  within 
six  feet  of  the  bulwark  raQ,  and  as  it  caught 
the  reflected  light  of  a  large  port,  showed 
for  one  brief  instant  the  figure  of  the  young 
second  officer  struggling  for  life. 

"Man  overboard!"  Eamsay  sung  out 
with  all  his  strength ;  but  whether  the  crew 
were  too  busily  occupied  in  swinging  the 
ship  on  her  course  agdn,  or  whether  the 
roaring  and  whistling  of  ttie  wind  through 
the  rigging  were  such  as  to  drown  even  a 
chorus  of  human  voices,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  shout 

But  agam  Eamsay  heard  the  cry,  and 
again  as  the  wave  swept  back  he  saw  the 
struggling  figura 

Once  more  he  shouted,  this  time  with 
effect,  for  half-a-dozen  of  the  crew  happened 
to  be  struggling  along  the  slippery  deck 
on  their  way  aft,  then  they  saw  him  throw 
off  his  overalls  and  spring  straight  off  the 
gunwale  into  the  mass  of  seething  foam. 

"  What's  that  confounded  fool  doing  t " 
remarked  the  chief  officer,  as  the  ship  was 
once  more  hove-to,  and  a  boat  lowered 
away  with  all  the  expedition  possible  under 


the  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances. 
*' Doesn't  think  he  can  save  a  man  in 
such  a  sea  as  that,  does  he  t  Why,  it'll  be 
as  much  as  the  boat  will  do  to  live  in  it!" 

But  he  did  save  the  second  of&cer,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  the  boat  returned  with 
rescuer  and  rescued,  both  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  aknost  insensible ; .  and  in 
another  five  minutes  the  news  of  a  splendid 
act  of  heroism  was  being  told  from  mouth 
to  mouth  round  the  ship. 

The  skipper,  a  blunt  Northumbrian, 
shook  Eamsay  by  the  hand  heartily,  at  the 
same  time  that^  he  called  him  a  beatified 
donkey  for  risking  his  life  in  such  a  fool- 
hardy manner.  Eamsay  received  the  re- 
buke with  a  smile,  and  merely  remarked 
that  the  skipper  was  a  donkey  of  the  same 
description  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
before  he  knew  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and, 
upon  the  skipper  asking  to  be  enlightened, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear  which 
made  the  old  sailor  exclaim,  after  a  firm 
promise  of  secrecy,  "  By  George !  who 
would  have  thought  it  f " 

Eamsay  recovered  sooner  than  did 
Edwin  Oliver,  probably  because  the  young 
officer  had  been  rendered  helpless  by  the 
heavy  waterproofs  in  which  he  was  clad 
when  he  had  been  swept  into  the  sea ;  and 
was  glad  to  have  the  excuse  of  attending 
the  young  man  in  his  cabin,  so  as  to  escape 
the  congratulations,  and  praise,  and  in- 
terrogation which  would  have  poured  in 
on  him,  and  rendered  him,  what  he  most 
detested  and  dreaded,  a  public  character. 

Oliver  was  much  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rescue,  and,  as  he  held 
Eamsay's  hand  tightly  in  his  own,  said : 

"Noi|f  you  understand  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  I  *  hoped'  to  see  my  sweet- 
heart, instead  of  counting  surely  on  seeing 
her.  Supposing  you  had  not  happened  to 
be  on  deck  at  the  moment  I  went  over- 
board t  I  should  have  been  done  for ;  not 
a  soul  would  have  heard  me  sing  out  I 
am  glad  you  saved  my  life,  Eamsay,  not 
because  it  was  my  life,  but  because  of  my 
poor  Esther,  waiting  for  me,  and  counting 
the  hours  to  my  arrival  Now,  look  here, 
Eamsay.  It's  absurd  for  a  man  in  my  posi- 
tion to  talk  about  rewarding  and  repaying 
a  man  in  yours." 

"  So  it  is ;  quite  absurd;  So  we  won't 
talk  about  it,"  said  Eamsay. 

"Yes ;  but  all  the  same  you've  done  a 
splendid  thing,"  continued  Oliver,  ''and  I 
want  you  to  see  that  I  appreciate  it  You 
know  I  thank  you  most  warmly  and 
heartily ;  but  thanks  are  easily  given  and 
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oost  nothing.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
show  my  gratitude  more  substantially  t " 

<'  Don't  bother  your  mind  about  thanks, 
and  gratitude,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
my  boy,"  said  Ramsay,  patting  the  young 
man's  hand  with  a  tenderness  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  one  of  so 
rugged  an  exterior.  "  IVe  only  done  the 
duty  of  one  man  to  another.  Tou'd  have 
done  the  same  for  me.    But *^ 

"WeUl  But  what!"  asked  OUver,  as 
Ramsay  stopped  short,  atnd  fidgeted  with 
his  feet 

'*  Well,  if  you  ask  me  what  would  give 
me  pleasure,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ramsay. 
"I  should  like  to  be  a  witness  of  your 
Christmas  happiness,  if  I  could  do  so  with- 
out intruding.'' 

"By  Jore,  you  shall!"  exclaimed  the 
young  officer.  "  That  is,  of  course,  if  there 
is  to  be  happiness.  But,  from  what  Esther 
says,  I  don  t  think  there  will  be  any  opposi- 
tion. ^  I  shall  have  to  go  through  the  usual 
examination  about  ways  and  means,  and  all 
that,  I  suppose ;  and  as  the  old  lady — she's 
not  ver^  old,  by  the  way — seems  to  think 
of  nothing  but  her  niece's  happiness,  every- 
thing will,  no  doubt,  be  aU  right.  If  it  is, 
I  promise  that  you  shall  eat  your  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  us.  Where  are  yon 
going  V 

"Well,"  replied  Ramsay,  "I  have  no 
home,  so  I  shall  stop  in  Rotherhithe.  I 
dare  say  I  can  get  a  decent  bed  at  the 
•Ship  Argo,'  or  'China  Hall,'  or  the 
•Swallow  Galley.'" 

"  Tou  know  the  neighbourhood,  then  ? " 
said  Oliver. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  although  it's  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  was  in  it,  and  great 
changes  have,  of  course,  taken  place  since 
then, '  replied  Ramsay.  "And  you,  where 
will  you  be  1 " 

"  I  shall  be  aboard  ship  until  she  has 
discharged  her  cargo,"  replied  Oliver; 
''but,  if  all  goes  well,  my  address  will  be, 
^Oare  of  Miss  Tarle' — that's  the  aunt's  name 
— 'Lavender  House,  Rotherhithe.'  Why, 
Ramsay,  what's  up,  man  f  " 

"Nothing,  nothing!"  said  his  companion, 
in  a  low  voice.  "That — ^that  cold  swim 
touched  me  up  a  bit,  that's  all  I'm  all 
right  now." 

But  he  left  the  cabin  abruptly,  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  Oliver  saw  no  more  of  him 
that  night 

CHAPTER    III. 

Even  grimy  old  Rotherhithe  had  put 
on  a  pleasant  look  to  welcome  the  weary 


passengers  and  mariners  of  the  "  Plassey," 
as  with  a  slowness  and  dignity  which 
became  her  as  a  representative  of  a  fast 
dying  out  family  of  ships,  she  was  warped 
to  her  berth  idongside  the  quay  in  the 
Lavender  Pond. 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  air  was  crisp, 
and  the  bells  of  Rotherhithe  Church,  ring- 
mg  for  a  wedding  or  an  early  Christmas 
Eve  service,  seem^  to  act  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  crowd  leaning  over  the  bulwarks^ 
and  the  crowd  waiting  on  the  dock,  as 
a  sound  of  good  augury  and  welcome. 

But  Edwin  Oliver  needed  no  aids  such 
as  these  to  keep  up  his  spirits ;  for  had  he 
not  half  an  hour  before  espied  upon  the 
Lavender  Walk  the  trim,  fur-bewrapped 
figure  of  a  girl,  who  had  waved  a  frantic 
welcome  to  him,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words :  "  Come  home  as  soon  as  you 
can  I  All  is  ready,  and  prepared  for  you." 
And  was  not  this  same  figure  foremost 
amongst  the  motley  crowd  assembled  on 
the  dock,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
rosy  face,  which  were  to  him  what  sun- 
shine, blue  sky,  and  sweet-toned  bells 
were  to  the  passengers  and  crew  around 
himi  Much  more  apparently  than  to 
Ramsay,  who  stood  alone  and  apart  from 
the  rest,  high-perched  on  the  "  Plassey's  " 
poop,  looking  down  rather  sadly  upon 
the  joyful,  excited  faces,  so  solitary  and  so 
apart  that  no  one  noticed  him;  and  for 
the  time,  the  hero  who  had  jumped  into 
the  raging,  winter's  night  sea  to  save  a 
fellow  creature  was  forgotten — perhaps 
even  by  the  man  he  had  saved.  But  only 
for  a  few  moments.  First  amongst  those 
who  boarded  the  "  Plassey,"  even  with  the 
Customs'  officers,  was  Esther  Fordham, 
hers  was  the  first  embrace,  and  the  first 
joyous  shout  of  welcome  ^iven  and  uttered 
that  Christmas  Eve  mornmg. 

But  when  Edwin  Oliver  turned  to  look 
for  the  man  without  whom  this  embrace 
and  this  welcome  would  never  have  been 
given,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Never  mind,"  paid  the  young  sailor, 
"  he  is  a  queer  fellow,  and  has  a  horror  of 
intruding  his  person  unasked;  but  he  knows 
where  I  shall  be,  and  I've  promised  him 
that,  if  all  is  right,  he  shall  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  with  us." 

"I'm  so  glad,  Edwin  I"  said  the  girL 
"  I  think  all  is  right ;  at  any  rate  wnen 
I  told  auntie  about  it  she  did  not  seem 
sorry  or  surprised,  and  she  wouldn't  come 
with  me  this  morning  to  meet  yon,  as 
she  said  she  did  not  want  to  spofl  our 
meetmg." 
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The  yoang  man  was  on  duty  with  the 
ship  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  for  although 
no  cargo  would  be  touched  until  after 
Christmas,  the  debarkation  of  five  hundred 
passengers  with  their  luggage,  and  sundry 
other  duties,  necessitated  the  presence  of 
an  officer.  Bat  half  an  hour  before  the 
dinner  hour  at  Lavender  House  he  pre- 
sented himself,  and  Miss  Lavinia  had  tears 
in  her  eyes  as  she  led  him  along  the  gaily 
decorated  passage,  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcoma 

After  dinner  Esther  discreetly  left  her 
aunt  and  Edwin  Oliver  to  themselves. 
Strange  to  say,  business  of  the  usual 
character  on  such  an  occasion  did  not  seem 
to  occupy  Miss  Lavinia  much.  Edwin  was 
prepared  to  be  asked  about  his  means  and 
his  prospects  and  so  forth,  but  Miss  Lavinia 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  on  these  points. 
But  she  was  most  inquisitive  about  his 
family  and  his  connections,  and  asked  him 
innumerable  questions  about  parents  he 
knew  next  to  nothing  of,  and  about  a  home 
he  had  never  seen,  his  unvarying  answers 
to  which  seemed  to  puzzle  her  unaccount- 
ably. 

But,  as  he  had  foretold,  all  was  right  at 
the  end,  and  Aunt  Lavinia,  in  her  old- 
fashioned  way,  kissed  him,  and  cried  and 
uttered  blessings,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
Esther,  and  told  her  that  she  was  to  take 
her  lover  and  kiss  him,  and  make  him  a 
happy  man  for  life. 

As  Edwin  Oliver  was  preparing  to 
leave,  after  this,  the  most  joyous  evening 
of  his  life,  he  said  to  Miss  Lavinia  : 

"  Miss  Turle,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
great  favour,  and  I  think  you  will  grant  it. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  man  who 
saved  my  life  the  other  night  off  Dover  to 
join  us  here  at  your  Christmas  dinner-table 
to-morrow  night  1 " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  replied  Miss  Lavinia  ; 
"surely  the  man  who  has  brought  this 
great  happiness  into  my  house,  should  not 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  it.  Tell 
me,  does  he  play  whist  1 " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"*  replied  Edwin. 
'<  Although  we  became  great  Mends  on  the 
voyage,  I  knew  littie  more  about  him 
personally  when  we  arrived  in  dock  this 
morning  than  when  we  left  Singapore. 
He  is  a  reserved,  quiet  man,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  sorrow,  and  the  only 
diffidence  I  have  in  asking  him  to  make 
one  of  our  party  to-morrow  is  a  littie  fear 
lest  he  should  be  rather  a  wet-blanket. 
But  he  asked  me  himself  to  let  him  par- 
take of  my  happiness,  so,  perhaps  he  will 


expand.  There's  one  thing,  in  spite 
of  his  rather  rough  exterior,  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

Dinner  on  Christmas  Day  was  to  be  at 
six,  so  that  a  good  long  evening  should 
follow,  for  Miss  Lavinia,  like  all  worthy 
old  maids,  loved  a  long  evening ;  and  even 
if  Mr.  Ramsay  should  be  no  whist-player, 
he  surely  would  not  be  averse  to  music. 
At  a  quarter  to  six,  Esther,  who  had  been 
dressed  for  an  hour,  and  had  been  running 
continually  to  and  from  the  window,  jumped 
up  and  admitted  her  lover. 

"And  Mr.  Ramsay  1"  she  asked.  "I 
thought  he  would  come  with  you.  Pm 
longing  to  see  him." 

"He'll  be  in  time,"  replied  Edwin. 
"You  trust  a  man  fresh  from  a  long 
voyage  in  a  sailing  ship,  and  with  no  port 
of  his  own  to  put  in  at,  to  be  in  time  for 
such  a  treat  as  an  English  Christmas 
dinner!  It's  to  be  fashionable  to  arrive 
too  early,  Esther;  only  sweethearts  and 
relations  are  allowed  that  privilege.  Bat  I 
do  hope  you  will  like  him  when  he  does 
come.  I  see  a  lot  of  good  in  him,  although 
he  certainly  hasn't  a  taking  manner." 

The  minutes  crept  by  until  it  wanted 
but  two  to  six.  Miss  Lavinia  grew  uneasy, 
and  suggested  all  sorts  of  horrible  possi- 
bilities. Rotherhithe,  at  the  "  festive 
season,"  is  rather  a  festive  locality,  and  the 
festivity  occasionally  assumes  a  shape  which 
a  stranger  might  regard  as  objectionable, 
especially  when  gentle  spirits  from  neigh- 
bouring Bermondsey  and  Deptford  con- 
tribute to  it ;  or  perhaps  Mr.  Ramsay  had 
lost  his  way,  or  had  tumbled  over  a  dock- 
bridge. 

Even  Edwin  grew  a  little  anxious,  par- 
ticularly as  he  had  seen  nothing  of  Ram- 
say, and  had  received  no  acknowledgement 
of  the  letter  asking  him  to  make  one  of  the 
Christmas  party  at  Lavender  House. 

Six  o'clock  struck.  Edwin  went  to  the 
door  looking  on  to  the  street.  It  was 
blowing  and  snowing,  and  Rotherhithe 
was  quiet  for  the  season  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  confused  sound  of  a  distant 
chorus  was  occasionally  borne  on  the  wind. 
At  first  the  young  man  could  see  nothing ; 
but  the  sound  of  a  cough  made  him  listen 
and  look  more  intentiy,  and  presently  he 
saw  a  figure  move  by  the  hoarding  which 
bounded  a  waste  piece  of  land  opposite. 

What  the  impulse  was  which  made  him 
turn  up  his  collar  and  cross  over  to  the 
figure  he  knew  not.  But  he  did  so,  and 
to  his  surprise  found  that  it  was  Ramsay. 

"Why,  Ramsay  I"  he  said,  "why  don't 
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you  come  in,  man  t  It  b  past  six,  and  the 
ladies  are  getting  alarmed  about  yon." 

"I — ^I  dared  not  go  in  alone,  Oliver/' 
said  Ramsay. 

"Dared  not  1  and  you  dared  to  jump  into 
the  Channel  when  it  was  blowing  naU  a 
gale  and  onr  fore-yards  were  dipping,  to 
save  my  life  1  Come  along  1  Come  alon^  1 
m  guarantee  you  a  genuine  welcome,"  said 
the  young  man,  iLking  his  arm  with 
Ramsay's. 

They  crossed  the  street  to  half-way. 
Then  Ramsay  stopped.  '*  I  don't  think  I 
dare— really  I  don V  be  whispered. 

Edwin  looked  at  him  amazed.  He 
knew  that  there  are  yet  dwellers  in  the 
Australian  back-blocks  who  pass  so  many 
years  in  solitude  that  society  actually  has 
terrors  for  them,  and  he  had  seen  big 
fellows  who  would  cheerfully  ''hump  their 
swags  "  and  start  for  the  untrodden  bush, 
behave  like  timid  chfldren  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman  j  but  Ramsay,  reserved  and 
silent  as  he  was,  had  never  struck  him  as 
being  a  shy  man, 

«  Come  1  come  1 "  he  said,  ''  Miss  Turle 
and  Miss  Fordham  are  the  simplest  and 
most  unconventional  of  women ;  and,  I  say, 
Ramsay,  remember  the  dinner  is  spoiling." 

So  Ramsay  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to 
the  house.  As  he  passed  into  the  lighted 
hall  Edwin  noticed  that  he  was  treim>ling 
violently,  and  fumbled  in  an  unusual 
manner  as  he  divested  himself  of  hat  and 
coat. 

Then  Miss  Lavinia  and  Esther,  hearing 
the  arrival,  came  out  Edwin  was  about  to 
introduce  Ramsi^  when  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  Miss  Lavinia  made  him 
hesitate,  and  when  he  looked  at  Ramsay 
and  saw  him  standing  with  his  head  bent 
down  and  his  hands  clasped  almost  in  the 
attitude  of  a  detected  criminal,  he  felt  that 
this  was  not  their  first  meeting.  Then 
Miss  Lavinia  came  forward,  and  looking 
earnestly  into  Ramsay's  face,  said : 

"Edwin!  Edwm  Oliver ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  i "  cried  the  visitor, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet ;  "  I  am  Edwin 
Oliver  1  Forgive  me,  Laviida,  try  and  for- 
give me !  I  am  indeed  your  old  lover,  the 
blatskguard  who  deserted  you.  But,  Lavinia, 
believe  me  that  my  punishment  has  been 
sometimes  almost  greater  than  I  could 
bearl" 

'*Then — then,  I  am  your  son  1"  exclaimed 
the  young  officer. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  you  are  my  son,"  replied 
Oliver.  '*  That  was  why  I  saved  your  life. 
I  am  no  hero,  and  for  no  other  man  living 


would  I  have  done  what  I  did.  But  my 
heart  yearned  to  you,  and  a  score  of  times 
I  woi^id  have  declared  myself,  but  shame 
prevented  me." 

Miss  Lavinia  gently  raised  the  elder 
Oliver  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  and  led  him  into  the  decorated, 
brightly  illuminated  drawing-room. 

**  Do  you  remember  this  room^  Edwin  %  " 
she  whispered. 

"Do  II"  exclaimed  Oliver.  ''Have  I 
not  reason  to  9 " 

"  It  was  here  you  vowed " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Don't  recall  itl 
You  have  not  yet  said  that  you  forgive  me, 
Lavinia — ^you  see  I  can't  help  it ;  after  all 
these  years  I  call  you  Lavinia,  but  your 
voice  to-night  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard 
mention  my  name." 

"  Of  couTM  I  forgive  you,  Edwin/'  said 
the  good  woman.  "  With  iJl  my  heart  I 
forgive  you.  I  am  happier  now^  much 
happier.  Edwin,  I  have  never  forgotten 
you,  and  no  other  man  has  ever  stepped 
into  the  place  which  you  made  so  empty 
and  desolate.    And  she — ^your  wife  t " 

"She  has  been  dead  for  twenty-three 
years,"  replied  Oliver.  *'  She  punished  me 
fearfully  for  my  crime;  and  the  same 
Providence  was  pleased  to  take  her  away 
who  has  enabled  me  to  hear  your  words  of 
forgiveness  and  to  see  the  happiness  of  my 
boy  here.  I  have  always  heard  that  the 
world  goes  round  and  round,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  we  find  ourselves  back  at 
some  old  familiar  starting-point ;  but  never 
have  I  dared  to  think  tlult  I  should  spend 
a  Christmas  in  the  one  house  which  has 
been  associated  with  the  happy  days  of  my 
life." 

"And  you  are  happy  at  lasti  Edwint' 
said  Miss  Laviniap 

"  As  happy  as  a  man  with  such  a  past  to 
look  back  to  can  be,"  replied  Oliver.  "It 
is  a  renewal  of  life.  I  am  an  old  man  in 
experience,  and  looks,  and  thoughts;  but 
you  have  altered  comparativdy  little, 
Lavinia,  and,  listening  to  your  voice,  eveiy 
scene  of  our  old,  happy  days  comea  baekto 
me." 

So  they  went  in  to  dinner.  When  it 
was  over,  there  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
far  more  inclination  for  talk  than  for  whirt 
or  music;  so  they  gathered  their  chairs 
around  the  fire,  and  told  the  history  of 
their  lives. 

Strange  was  the  story  of  the  elder  man ; 
of  his  escperiences  as  an  exile,  deceived  and 
distracted  by  a  worthless  wife,  robbed  of 
his  child,  and  driven  to  fight  the  battle  of 
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life  anew  at  an  age  when  most  men  have 
pnBhed  well  to  the  forefront.  Even 
stranger  was  that  of  the  young  man  left  to 
charity  when  an  infant,  brought  up  by 
aliens  in  an  alien  land,  yet  guided  to  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  by  the  hand  which 
feedeth  the  ravens,  and  finally  brought  to 
woo  his  love  in  the  very  house  where  his 
father  had  wooed  long  years  befora 
Strangest  and  most  touching  of  all,  per- 
haps, was  the  story  of  Mus  Lavinia's 
singleness  of  heart,  of  her  steadfast  refusal 
to  replace  her  shattered  idol,  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  destiny  that  she  should  play 
the  part  of  a  loving  mother  without  being 
a  mother  herself. 

They  sat  talking  long  into  that  Christ- 
mas night;  and  when  the  time  for  sepa- 
ration came,  and  the  two  women  went 
out  into  the  snow-bound  world  to  send  the 
two  men  on  their  homeward  ways,  two 
more  hearts  had  been  united  in  love  and 
hope. 

A  month  later  Botherhithe  bells  rang 
out  a  weddhsg  peal,  and  through  the  gate- 
way facing  the  quaint  charity  schools  of 
Peter  Hill  and  Eobert  Bell  passed  two 
Mr&  Olivers,  who  had  entered  therein  as 
Lavinia  Turle  and  Esther  Fordham  re- 
spectively, and  with  these  weddings  ended 
the  romance  of  the  old  Lavender  House. 
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"  A  Man's  Friends^*  etc.,  etc, 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  snow  fell  softly,  thickly. 

It  lay,  a  great  white  shroud,  over  the 
bare,  ploughed  fields;  it  drifted  into 
wreaths  by  the  high  roadside. 

It  weighted  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  trees,  till  they  drooped  beneath  its 
cold  wet  burden. 

It  came  down,  ceaselessly,  noiselessly, 
upon  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  hearse 
and  trappings,  as  the  dead  Squire  was 
carried  by  winding  road,  and  dip,  and 
hollow,  to  his  last  resting-place. 

It  fell  as  remorselessly,  as  passion- 
lessly  on  the  lonely  grave  with  its  single 
word  "Jean,"  in  the  farthest  comer 
of  the^  churchyard— a  grave  just  within 
the  limits  of  consecrated  ground,  but  hiding 
the  ashes  of  so  unhallowed  a  life,  that  the 
living  chose  other  spots  for  their  dead,  and 
left  a  space  between  the  neglected  grave 


and  those  of  their  own  dear  and  revered 
ones.  Yet  it  held  what  once  had  been  a 
human  life,  and  the  dead  may  neither  weq> 
nor  plead  for,  nor  avenge  themselves  any 
mora 

The  snow  drifted  across  the  threshold  of 
the  magnificent  mausoleum  which  covered 
the  dead  of  the  Wyndhams,  as  it  fluttered 
down  pure  and  cold  on  the  shunned  grave, 
set  so  far  apart.  The  service  came  to  an 
end.  The  mourners  began  to  turn  away. 
The  crowd  of  uninvited  spectators,  who 
had  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  dead 
Squire,  began  respectfully  to  draw  nearer. 

As  the  widow  and  the  dead  man's  heir 
came  down  the  path,  a  girl  stepped  out  <tf 
the  advancing  crowd  of  tenants  and  de- 
pendents, and  came  with  ^ght,  steady  feet 
up  the  path  towards  them.  In  her  hand 
she  carried  a  wreath  of  crimson  immor- 
telles. 

She  passed  them,  unheeding  the  curious 
look  of  the  young  man,  and  the  startled 
haughty  gaze  of  the  widow,  and  went  on 
to  the  mausoleum,  and,  entering  it,  she 
stopped  before  the  opening  leading  to  the 
Vault  below. 

X  Nothing  is  forgotten/'  she  said.  Then 
she  dropped  the  wreath  of  immortelles  into 
the  vatdt  at  her  feet,  where  it  lay  like  a 
crimson  stain,  among  the  white  fairness 
of  the  other  flowera 

She  turned  away,  coming  out  among  the 
dead  man's  friends  and  acquaintance,  who 
stared  curiously  at  her. 

Some  old  friends  of  the  family,  who 
had  known  it  during  its  days  of  anguish 
and  fear,  as  well  as  its  days  of  prosperity, 
looked  at  each  other,  and  turned  paler. 
Then  they  watched  the  girl,  whose  feet 
were  leaving  light  foot-prints  in  the  snow, 
as  she  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
dishonoured  grave,  connecting  it,  as  with  a 
slender  chain,  with  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  great  Squire.  Tet  that  slender  chain 
was  the  emblem  of  a  bond  which  no  human 
hand  could  break. 

<'He  is  still  alive,  then,"  said  the  old 
famOy  lawyer.  **  And  he  has  not  forgotten. 
Is  that  wreath  of  immortelles  a  mdeous 
jest  on  his  dead  enemy's  sQence,  or  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  new  master's  life  %  Will  not  his 
power  for  vengeance  cease  with  Torke 
Wyndham's  life,  or  will  his  hate  not  rest 
till  the  last  of  the  race  has  fallen  under  it9" 

The  new  master  stood  that  evening  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  great  house,  talking 
to  the  widow  and  the  old  lawyer.  The 
widow,  a  very  handsome  woman  of  about 
thirty,  had    shed  many  tears    over  her 
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dead  husband^  which,  however,  awakened 
a  doubt  in  the  lawyer's  shrewd  mind 
— ^he  having  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
family  afiFaira  during  her  role  of  five  years 
at  Grayfields  —  as  to  whether  they  were 
shed  for  the  husband,  or  the  position  that 
was  lost  to  her. 

She  leant  back  now  luzarionsly  in  one  of 
the  comfortable  lounges  she  delighted  in. 
Her  movements  had  a  graceful  languor,  as 
befitting  her  great  affliction.  Her  eyes 
were  mournful,  as  with  still  unshed  tears. 

But  while  she,  at  moments,  allowed  the 
prettiest  and  most  melancholy  of  smiles  to 
cross  her  lips,  when  she  spoke  to  the  new 
master,  the  stem  gravity  of  the  old 
lawyer  never  relaxed;  and  there  was  a 
curious  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched 
the  two. 

"  What  a  night  1 "  the  young  man  said, 
raising  his  handsome  head  to  nsten.  The 
wind  had  risen,  and  was  driving  the  snow 
before  it,  as  it  raged  and  moaned  across 
the  desolate  country. 

He  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
abroad,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  as 
the  fancy  seized  him,  living  a  life,  the 
rumours  of  which  had  brought  that  look 
to  the  old  lawyer's  face.  He  had  only 
arrived  that  day,  in  time  for  the  funeral. 
He  had  never  seen  the  place  before; 
and,  brought  up  entirely  apart  from  the 
family,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  its 
histories  and  traditions,  and  felt  less 
interest  in  them. 

"Mrs.  Wyndham,"  said  the  lawyer, 
abruptly,  <*have  you  told  him  the  story 
of  the  red  immortelles  1 " 

The  widow  shivered,  and  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  while  the  cynical  in- 
dolence of  the  young  man's  face  awakened 
a  little.    The  girl's  beauty  had  struck  him. 

"  That  horrible  story  1  No,  I  could  not. 
I  am  sure  if  poor,  dear  Yorke  had  told  it 
to  me  before  I  married  him,  I  should  never 
have  done  it.  And  to  think  of  that  girl's 
presumption,  and  no  one  to  stop  her  1  To 
think  that  for  a  wicked,  shameless  mur- 
deress, my  dear  husband But  that 

dreadful  man  can't  touch  me,  can  he  1  If 
I  thought  he  could  harm  me  I  should  go 
wild  with  fright.  But  it  is  only  the 
Wyndhams  his  curse  can  hurt,  isn't  it  S " 
She  leant  forward,  her  eyes  dilating  with 
anxious  fear. 

"  It  is  only  the  Wyndhams,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  grim  mocking  she  did  not 
see.  '*You  have  none  of  Uieir  blood  in 
your  veins,  and  are  therefore  safe.  You 
do  not  share  their  pains." 


<*0h,  I  am  so  thankful!"  She  sank 
back  in  her  chair  agam.  "It  is  dreadful 
for  a  woman  to  marry  into  a  family  with 
such  a  history.  It  has  blighted  my  married 
life,  and  I  was  afraid  from  morning  to 
night  that  some  evil  would  happen  to 
me. 

The  kwyer  thought  of  the  ceaseless 
round  of  gaieties  and  extravagant  follies 
of  which  the  five  years  of  Mrs,  Wyndham's 
married  life  had  consisted,  and  mamtained 
silence. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Wyndham  ought  to 
know,"  said  the  widow,  plaintively.  "I 
am  very  sorry  for  him.  Tell  it  to  him 
when  I  have  gone  away.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  hear  it,  it  would  keep  me  awake  aU 
night." 

As  the  two  men  turned  into  the  smoking- 
room,  after  she  had  left  them,  the  lawyer 
smiled  grimly. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"Not  a  woman  for  a  man  to  face  the 
ghosts  of  his  life  with,"  he  said.  "I  was 
very  sorry  for  my  friend,  Wyndham." 

«A  man  had  best  face  his  ghosts 
alone,"  said  the  young  man,  carelessly. 
•*  He  is  a  fool  to  depend  on  the  support 
of  a  woman.  Besides,  is  not  it  generally 
they  who  raise  the  ghosts  S "  he  added. 

"Yes,"  the  elder  man  looked  at  him 
keenly,  "but  I  believe  they  can  also  lay 
them,  don't  you?" 

The  young  man  made  a  sUght  gestwe. 
It  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of  his 
life's  crood 

"  He  believes  in  nothing,"  swd  the  lawyer 
to  himself.  "  The  curse  is  working  m  his 
life  aheady.  Heaven  help  him  1 "  and  there 
was  a  softer  expresion  on  his,  as  he  looked 
into  the  young  man's  face,  lined  ym 
reckless  living,  and  weary  with  the  satiety 
that  comes  of  all  earth's  pleasures. 

"I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  mj 
better  for  knowing  the  story,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  ,      . .    „ 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  past  redemption, 
looking  up  with  a  quick,  mocking  gance. 
"For  I  suppose  this  old  family  skeleton, 
that  frightens  my  fair  relation  so  moo, 
'points  a  moral.'  They  generaUy  do.  vvflaj 
a  pity  we  can't  profit  by  other  men 
blunders !  But  they  don't.  I,  too,  mow 
wait  tiU  I  get  my  own  ghosts  to  «JJ 
my  wits  with.  There  are  plenty  trooping 
on  the  way  to  meet  me  now."  ,-  „ 

"You  can  take  the  story  as  you  A^^ 
said  Langton,  coldly.    "  The  circumstance' 
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leading  to  your  present  poBsession  of  Gray- 
fields  are  strange  enough,  call  them  coinci- 
dences or  what  you  wSl." 

Michael  Wyndham  smoked  on  with 
little  show  of  interest,  and  tiie  lawyer, 
with  a  glance  at  him  of  suppressed 
indignation^  began:  <'Yorke  Wyndham 
was  barely  twenty-two  when  he  married 
his  first  wife.  She  died,  with  her  child, 
within  the  year.  Three  years  later,  he 
married  again,  as  you  know,  and  had  four 
sons,  each  one  of  whom  died  when  they 
were  children.  His  second  wife  died  after 
they  had  been  married  ten  years.  For 
some  years  he  remained  single,  then  five 
years  ago  he  married  the  present  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  who  has  had  no  children,  so 
the  estate  has  passed  to  you,  who  are 
connected  only  through  a  very  distant 
branch." 

"Eough  on  the  direct  line.  But  I 
must  say,"  under  his  breath,  ''that  it 
came  to  me  in  the  nick  of  time." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  the  young  man 
with  contempt  and  dislika  And  yet, 
mingled  with  them,  was  a  certain  kind  of 
curiosity,  and  even  awe.  Was  it  possible 
that  there  was  some  power,  beyond  his 
own  callous,  spendthrift  nature,  driving 
him  on  to  fulfil  the  evil  destiny  of  the 
apparently  fated  family) 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  as  lucky  to  you  as 
it  seems,"  he  said,  curtly. 

"  I  have  heard  rumours  of  some  tragic 
story,"  replied  Michael  Wyndham,  with  a 
faint  show  of  interest  dawning  at  last  in 
his  bored  face.  "  Was  not  the  first  wife 
murdered?" 

*'She  was—shot,  by  an  unhappy  girl 
who  should  have  been,  instead  of  herself, 
Yorke  Wyndham's  wife.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  who  lived  some 
miles  from  here.  Under  promise  of 
marriage,  Yorke  Wyndham  induced  her 
to  go  away  secretly  with  him.  It  was  the 
usual  story.  He  tired  of  her,  and  married 
some  one  he  considered  more  suitable  for 
his  position.  The  other  unfortunate  girl, 
still  trusting  him  implicitly,  and  kept 
carefully  apart  from  all  communication 
with  the  world,  did  not  find  out  the  truth 
till  the  young  wife's  child  was  bom.  She, 
in  her  despair,  came  back  here,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  the  bouse. 
She  shot  the  wife  and  child,  killing 
herself  afterwards.  It  was  a  fearful 
scandal  The  real  truth  was  hushed  up 
as  much  as  possible.  It  was  given  out 
that  the  wretched  murderess  was  a  mad 
woman,  and  aU  the  facts  that  could  be 


suppressed  were  kept  back.  But,  of  coursoi 
rumours  spread,  and  when  Jean  Mercer 
waiEf  buried  in  the  churchyard  where  the 
Wyndham  vault  is,  and  where  the 
murdered  wife  and  child  la^,  there  was 
considerable  outcry  about  it.  But  it 
was  done  in  spite  of  all  objections.  A 
young  man,  who  had  been  a  lover  of  the 
unfortunate  girl,  and  whom  she  had 
deserted  for  Yorke  Wyndham,  arranged  it. 
He  persisted,'  indeed,  in  holding  Wyndham 
as  the  real  murderer  in  that  his  sin  had 
brought  about  the  hideous  catastrophe. 
He  nad  loved  this  girl  very  dearly,  he 
was  the  only  moutner  at  the  grave  which 
he  had  provided  for  her.  It  was  just  such 
an  afternoon  as  yesterday,  when  she  was 
buried  in  the  isolated  comer  of  the  church- 
yard, which  Glair  had  chosen  for  her.  The 
snow  fell  thickly  into  the  grave,  and  covered 
her  coffin.  When  it  was  over,  Glair  lifted 
some  of  the  snow  into  his  hand,  and, 
tumins  in  the  direction  of  this  house, 
uttered* a  sentence,  which  men  have  said 
since  was  a  curse : 

'* '  Heaven  judges  already  between  you 
and  her,  Yorke  Wyndham,'  he  said, 
stretching  up  the  hand  which  held  the 
snow.  'Its  white  mercy  is  covering 
her  now.  From  this  day,  to  the  day  when 
you,  too,  are  brought  to  lie  in  this  same 
earth,  you  shall  know  how  such  deeds  as 
yours  are  punished.  No  child  of  yours 
but  shall  learn  the  same  lesson ;  and  the 
very  lands  for  which  your  pride  lost  your 
soul,  shall  bear  the  shadow  of  the  wrong 
done  her  who  lies  here,  and  bring  neither 
blessing  nor  prosperity  to  your  race  till 
her  life  and  death  are  avenged.' 

"He  left  the  place  after  that,  selling  his 
property,  and  went,  it  is  believed,  to  live 
abroad.  No  one  has  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing more  of  him,  though  twice  a  year 
some  one  from  London  comes  down  to 
look  at  the  grave.  But  no  information 
can  be  ever  gained  from  the  people  who 
come.  They  are  believed  to  be  clerks  of 
the  solicitor  employed  by  Matthew  Glair. 
It  is  not  even  known  if  he  be  dead  or 

alive.    Or  rather "   he  stopped,  and 

a  troubled  expression  crossed  his  faca 
"The  events  of  yesterday  make  me  fancy 
that  he  may  be." 

"  Do  you  mean  that]  that  girl  with  the 
crimson  flowers " 

"  I  don't  know.  But  it  was  a  strange 
occurrence.  A  wreath  of  crimson  im- 
mortelles was  placed  on  Jean  Mercer's 
grave,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  the  dreadful  event" 
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"What  an  nnforgiYiDg  booI  that  man 
most  hayel"  said  the  young  man^  half 
impreasecj,  half  <^rnioaL  "^d  what  a 
lovely  face  the  little  girl  had  1 " 

"  His  wrongs  were  great."    "  But " 

looking  keenly  at  the  young  man,  who  met 
the  eriticali  doubtful  gase  first  with  a 
frown,  then  with  a  careless  laugh. 

"I  know.  Ton  have  heard  something 
of  iny  mode  of  living,  and  are  alarmed 
that  i  may  unconsciously  help  to  carry  out 
the  unpleasant  prophecy." 

''Prophecy  or  curse,  or  chain  of  strange 
coincidences — call  it  what  we  like,"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  coldly— *' it  is  a  fact,  that 
every  child  of  my  late  client  has  died; 
that  his  present  wife  has  had  no  children ; 
that  to-day^  the  estate  has  passed  to  you^ 
a  most  distant  connection;  and  that 
matters  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
many  ways  have  gone  badly  with  the 
family  fortunea  The  rent-roll  has  dimi- 
nished, farms  are  unlet,  and  to-day  the 
property  has  come  to*—" 

''  A  spendthrift  and  a  gambler,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  flinging  away  every  penny 
that  comes  to  him.  Also  that  with  him 
the  entail  ends,  so  that  he  could  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  property,  or  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder."  The  young  man 
rose  from  ms  chair,  tossing  the  end  of  his 
cigar  in  the  fire.  "  Well  I  Have  you  any 
reason  to  give  why  a  man  shouldn't  enjoy 
himself  1    Let  us  be  happy  to-day " 

"If  we  break  other  hearts  to-morrow," 
said  the  lawyer,  rising  too. 

Tlie  young  man  looked  into  his  pale 
stem  face  and  then  made  a  slight  gesture. 

"  I  shall  take  care  that  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
heart  is  not  broken  by  my  extravagances. 
Besides,  being  so  handsomely  provided 
for,  she  is  siSe  even  if  I  would  let  her 
suffer  for  my  follies,"  and  then  a  little 
smile  flickered  across  his  lips.  "  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent of  her  life  disturbed,  she  is  quite 
welcome  to  stay  on  here,  iJF  she  wQl  not 
find  it  too  dull." 

The  lawyer  rose,  his  heart  full  of  anger 
and  contempt  for  the  cynical  heir  and  tiie 
heartless  widow  of  his  dead  friend. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

It  was  six  months  after  the  funeral 
June  in  London.  Michael  Wyndham  had 
apparently  settled  down  in  England.  He 
had  taken  chambers  in  London,  and  after 
that  first  visit  had  never  returned  to  Gray^ 
fields.    The   great   house   was  shut  up^ 


Mr&  Wyndham,  who  had  stayed  on  there 
for  two  months,  had  found  it  so  dull,  *<  so 
full  of  memories  of  my  late  dear  husband,*' 
she  told  her  lawyer,  that  she,  too,  h^l 
come  up  to  London,  where  she  was  staying 
with  some  relations.  She  lived  quietly  as 
befitting  her  recent  widowhood,  but  con- 
trived to  see  a  good  many  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintance,  among  whom  was  num- 
bered Michael  Wyndham.  They  met  con- 
stantly. Friends  of  her  late  husband  were 
beginning  to  talk  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  dead  man  was  being  forgotten.  Her 
own  personal  friends  shook  their  heads 
and  said  she  would  be  a  fool  to  trust  her- 
self and  her  handsome  jointure  to  Michael 
Wyndham,  whose  manner  of  Ufe  was  al- 
ready the  talk  of  the  town.  In  radmg 
and  gambling  his  new  inheritance  was  Cast 
going  the  way  of  his  former  fortune^ 

Langton  had  long  given  up  all  hopes  of 
restraining  him.  He  seemed  possessed  of 
some  mad  spirit  that  drove  hfan  on  to  his 
ruin,.  The  older  man,  clinging  reverently 
to  ancient  traditions,  was  shocked,  dis- 
gusted, appalled,  at  the  sceptic  indif- 
ference, and  dreary  hopelessness,  which 
underlay  this  reckless  pitting  himself 
against  chance,  which  seemed  the  only 
excitement  that  could  rouse  the  younger 
man  to  any  show  of  interest  in  life. 
Michael  Wyndham  was  to  him  the  incar- 
nation of  die  evil  spirit  of  the  day^  which 
believes  in  nothing,  cares  for  nothing, 
hopes  for  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  his 
answer  to  the  nineteenth  century  question, 
"  Qui  bono  1 " 

And  yet,  with  it  all,  there  was  a  name- 
less charm  about  the  younger  man,  which 
conquered  him,  as  it  conquered  most  men 
and  women. 

Some  flashes  of  a  different  spirit^  some 
glimpses  into  a  deep — troubled,  and  stirred 
at  times,  with  a  half  bitter,  half  mocking 
passicm,  to  be  hastily  veiled  again  by  some 
cynical  jest,  was  the  reason  the  old  lawyer 
gave  himself  for  the  fascination  that  drew 
him  to  Michad  Wjmdham. 

One  afternoon,  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  Wyndham  was  calling  on  Mm 
Wjmdham.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  whan 
he  entered  the  drawing-room.  She  was 
alone,  waiting  in  for  him,  as  Michael 
had  sent  her  a  note  in  the  morning 
to  say  that  he  was  coming.  It  was 
some  days  since  they  had  met.  Though 
she  had  dressed  herself  in  her  most  pe- 
coming  drees^  and  had  brokmi  its  black' 
severity  by  a  knot  of  yeUow  roses  at  her 
throat,  her  eyes  looked  bright  and  angiy 
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when  he  entered.  She  would  not  take 
the  hand  he  held  oat  to  her. 

He  laughed  and  dropped  listlessly  into 
a  chair  facing  hera 

"You're  going  to  row  me,  Maud,"  he 
said,  in  a  resigned  tone.  "  Let's  have  it 
over  quickly." 

"  It  is  disgraceful !  To  think  of  you 
being  caught  in  that  gainbling-clnb  raid 
the  night  before  last,  and  taken  before 
the  magistrate.  And — IQchael  1  is  it  true 
you  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  that  night  1 " 

"Somewhere  about  that — ^bnt  it  might 
have  been  more.  Let's  be  thankful  it  isn't.'' 

"But  it's  shameful  1  To  think  of  you 
playing  away  money  like  that,  and  being 
the  talk  of  the  town  1 "  she  stamped  her 
foot  passionately.  "What  will  you  do 
when  you  have  squandered  it  all  9 " 

"Go  back  into  exOe,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  carelessly,  but  with  rather  a  curious 
look  into  her  flushed  face.  "No  one 
would  care  much,  I  dare  say  —  except, 
perhaps,  my  tailor,  and  a  few  other  people 
I  owe  money  to," 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  horrid  cynical  way  ! 
It  makes  me  feel  that  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  again;  especially  after  all  your 
wicked  waste  of  money.  Why  are  you  so 
mad  1  I  believe  it's  all  that  horrid  man  1 
I  hate  him;  you  are  always  ten  times 
worse  when  you  have  been  with  him." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Westhmd  1  Poor 
old  chap ;  I  don't  know  why  he  should  be 
visited  with  my  follies — I  thought  you 
liked  him.    He  admires  you  very  much." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it—I  hate  him. 
Why  don't  you  give  him  up  ? " 

•*  Why  should  U  He  doesn't  interfere 
with  me.  And  we've  known  each  other 
for  more  than  ten  years.  We  have  had 
some  good  times  together.  In  fact,  now 
I  come  to.  think  of  it,  he  has  urged  me 
more  than  once  not  to  play.     He  sets  a 

food  example  by  never  touching  a  card  nor 
acking  a  horse  himself." 
'^  But  I  know  how  he  says  it.  Just  in 
that  sardonic  way  which  only  drives  you  on. 
He  is  a  wicked  man,  Michael  Do  give 
it  all  up— for  my  sake  1"  She  looked  at 
him  with  a  womanly,  passionate  pleadiuff, 
which  ehanged  and  ennobled  her  whole 
expression.  The  colour  deepened  in  Ihe 
yoang  man's  faca 

They  had  become  very  good  frienda 
Something  of  the  glamour  her  imperious 
beauty  had  cast  over  the  sense?  of  her  dead 
lipsbaad,  had  touched  him.  He  rose  from 
his  careless  position,  and  looked  down  at 
her  with  an  odd  earnestness. 


"Would  you  really  care  very  much 
if  I  were  ruined,  Maudi"  he  asked, 
softly. 

'<0f  course  I  should!"  She  spoke 
quickly,  but  in  some  way  her  expression 
altered.  There  was  just  the  faintest  touch 
of  self-repression. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  second  longer, 
then  smiled  slightly,  as  if  in  that  change 
he  had  read  a  sudden  fear  of  going  too  far, 
and,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  he  kissed 
her. 

"  How  dare  you  9 "  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly, but  tiie  hot  flush  faded  swiftly,  and 
she  was  trembling  as  she  drew  back.  "  I 
have  never  given  you  cause  to  insult  me 
like  that  1" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  dear.  I 
was  only  thinking— that  I  liked  you  very 
much,  and  that  you  liked  me  just — a 
little,"  and  he  laughed,  the  same  amused 
laugh.  It  jarred  on  her  faintly,  and  yet 
she  did  not  understand  him. 

"How  horrid  and  sneering  you  always 
are,  Michael ! "  she  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  I 
never  half  understand  you.  Michael!"  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  with  an  insight^ 
higher  and  truer  than  those  that  generally 
came  to  her  where  men  and  women  were 
concerned,  "give  up  that  friendship  of 
your?.  I  know  that  man  means  you  evil. 
It  is  he  who  has  destroyed  your  faith  in 
everything,  and  spoilt  your  life,  and  left 
you  only  this  miserable  excitement  of 
gambling  and  racing.     I  hate  him  I " 

"Poor  Westlandl"^  But  there  was  a 
scoffing  bitterness  in  his  voice,  that  seemed 
in  some  way  to  echo  her  passionate  condem- 
nation. "  You  forget  how  he  saved  my  life. 
It  wasn't  particularly  valuable,  I  dare  say, 
but  still Are  you  going  there  to- 
night?" 

"I  don't  know!"  the  passion  faded 
from  her  face.  "It's  to  be  such  a  big 
affair,  and  people  are  so  ill-natured," 
glancing  down  at  her  widow's  dress. 
"Besides,  my  new  gown  won't  be  here, 
and " 

"Never  mind  the  new  gown.  If  you 
think  there  is  danger  there  for  me,  come 
and  save  me  from  itl"  he  said  lightly, 
but  with  a  deeper  thought  in  his 
eyes. 

Her  face  flushed  before  it,  as  it  called 
into  life  some  answering  womanly  feeling. 

But  her  heart  was  neither  deep  nor 
strons,  and  again  that  self-repression  con- 
trolled her. 

"I  don't  know!"  she  said,  pettishly. 
*'I  don't  believe  I  should  do  any  good. 
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Ton  are  bent  on  raining  yonrself,   and 

selling  up  Grayfieldsi  and " 

"  Tm  not  worth  saving.  I  told  yon  so/' 
witli  a  light  little  langb.  *'  Good-bye,  Maad, 
and  take  caie  of  yoorself." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mb.  Westland,  who  had  come  to 
London  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had 
taken  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Michael 
Wyndham  had  made  his  acquaintance  ten 
years  previously  in  the  East,  where  West- 
land  had  saved  him  from  a  .droadfiil  death, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  great  dissimilarity  of 
years,  they  had  been  close  companions 
since,  travelling  and  living  together,  chiefly 
abroad. 

This  evening  he  was  giving  a  magnifi- 
cent reception  in  honour,  it  was  said,  of 
his  grand-daughter,  who  had  just  recently 
arrived  from  a  foreign  school.  As  yet 
none  of  those  who  visited  at  her  grand- 
father's house  had  seen  her,  and  even 
Wyndham,  who  was  so  intimate  with  the 
old  man,  had  not  known  that  he  had  ever 
been  married.  It  was,  however,  without 
any  curiosity,  that  he  went  to  Grosvenor 
Square  that  evening.  The  influence  that 
Westland  wielded  over  him  was  a  curious 
one.  Every  word  that  Maud  had  uttered 
that  afternoon  found  an  answer  in  his 
own  souL  He  despised  himself  as  he, 
at  times,  revolted  against  the  sardonic 
cynicism  and  callous  unbelief  of  his  friend ; 
yet  his  own  faiths  and  illusions  had  long 
ago  vanished,  chilled  to  death  by  the  mock- 
ing touch  of  the  man  who  had  been  his 
closest  friend  for  the  last  ten  years.  •  Aspi- 
rations, hopes,  the  dumb  longings  of  the 
soul  after  different  things,  had  all  been 
hushed  by  the  scoffings  of  the  man  to 
whom  life  was  but  a  good  jest  when  it  was 
not  a  petty  tragedy. 

^  As  ne  walked  up  the  broad  stidrcase  of 
his  friend's  house,  between  its  fringes  of 
exotic  flowers  and  palms,  and  remembered 
what  Maud  had  said  that  afternoon,  he  felt 
that  life  would  be  dull  and  stale  enough 
without  Westland's  wit  and  companion- 
ship. Bored  to  death  as  he  himself  often 
was,  and  when  the  excitement  of  play  or 
racing  became  as  a  necessity  to  him,  West- 
land  always  seemed  to  keep  alive  'some 
grim,  sardonic  interest  in  the  world  of 
shams,  and  disappointments,  and  triviali- 
ties that  surged  about  hiin.  His  fellow 
creatures'  follies  and  sins' were  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  amusement  to  him. 

Wyndham  was  rather  late  in  arriving, 


and  all  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the 
various  rooms  thrown  open  to  them.  He 
wondered  if  Maud  had  come.  At  the  head 
of  the  great  stabcase  he  met  Westland,  a 
handsome,  slenderly-built  old  man,  with 
white  hair,  and  curiously  young  face. 

<'  You  are  late,"  he  said.  ''  I  wanted  to 
introduce  you  to  my  grand-daughter.  I 
doubt  if  there  Is  any  getting  near  her  now. 
The  world  has  discovered  that  she  is  a 
beauty;  it  also  knows  that  she  will  be 
very  rich.    Ah,  there  she  is  ! " 

Wyndham  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  his  host.  It  was  a  smaU  ante-room, 
leading  into  one  of  the  large  drawing- 
rooma  A  girl  stood  in  the  doorway, 
one  or  two  men  near  her ;  bat  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  their  presence,  as  she 
listened  with  rapt  face  to  the  singing 
going  on  in  the  farther  room. 

Her  back  was  towards  the  two  as  they 
advanced;  but  Wyndham's  critical  gaze 
took  in  the  slender,  graceful  lines  of  the 
upright  young  figure. 

<^Jeanl"  said  her  grandfather  behind 
her. 

She  started,  and  turned  with  decided 
impatience  at  the  interruption,  her  fair, 
girlish  brows  frowning  with  vexed  severity. 

Wyndham  started;  but,  with  a  qui<^ 
glance  from  him  to  the  girl,  Westland 
spoke  again. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Wyndham  to 
you.  I  think  you  have  seen  hhn  before." 
The  pretty  frown  vanished,  and  she  gazed 
gravely  at  him,  her  eyes  looking  with  a 
steady  brilliance  straight  into  his,  and 
making  the  young  man  think  of  the 
shining  of  stars,  even  while  a  curious  chill 
struck  him.  It  was  the  girl  who  had 
brought  the  crimson  immortelles  to  his 
kinsman's  grave.  But  the  strange  thrill 
faded  as  the  sceptical  indifierence,  which 
had  become  idmost  part  of  his  nature, 
reasserted  itself. 

*'Is  Fate  or  Chance  king  of  our  lives  V 
he  asked,  glancing  from  the  girl  to  the 
man  by  his  side.  "Whatever  it  is,  they 
could  not  have  sent  a  more  pleasant 
messenger  to  me." 

<'  Don't  talk ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  hear 
ing  and  seebg  nothing,  her  ears  being 
stUl  filled  with  the  passion  and  pain  of 
that  distant  music.  "I  want  to  listen." 
The  music  ceased. 

"The  song  is  ended,"  said  Westland, 
"  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  the  fact. 
Jean,  take  Mr.  Wyndham  to  see  my  last 
new  picture." 

The  young  man  silently  offered  his  arm. 
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and  they  turned  away,  leaving  Westland 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  other  men, 
ruffled  at  her  nnceremonions  withdrawal 
from  their  presence. 

The  two  passed  through  the  crowded 
rooms,  the  girl  exciting  universsd  attention 
and  admiratioa  She  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
all—the  lights,  and  flowerSi  and  beautiful 
things  about  her — the  homage  paid  to  her 
own  beauty,  with  a  simple  delight  as 
refreshing  as  it  was  girlish.  The  young 
man  watched  her,  and  forgot  the  story  of 
the  other  Jean.  She  wore  some  wild 
flowers  in  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  and,  at 
moments,  he  almost  fancied  that  he  could 
smell  the  scent  of  thyme  and  heather 
on  a  breeze-swept  hill. 

'<  Are  you  always  as  happy  as  this ) "  he 
asked ;  and  then  a  thought  of  the  crimson 
immortelles  came  to  him,  chilling  him  again 
with  a  nameless  thrill  Did  she  know  the 
meaning  of  them  1  He  looked  down  search- 
ingly  into  her  face,  and  said  :  *'  No.''  As 
yet  she  was  the  unconscious  messenger  of 
Fate — or  Chance. 

"  Mostly,''  she  laughed.  *'  But  I  didn't 
know  it  would  be  quite  so  delightful 
being  ^  out,' "  as  they  turned  at  last  into 
the  picture-gallery,  which,  for  the  moment, 
was  empty  of  guests.  "Do  you  know, 
when  I  was  in  the  convent,  I  used  to  be  a 
little  afridd  sometimes,"  she  laughed  again, 
gleefully.  ^'The  good  nuns  used  to  shake 
their  heads  when  I  spoke  of  the  world. 
They  used  to  say  all  sorts  of  sad  things. 
But  I  think  they  were  wrong,  I  have  found 
everybody  so  kind,  and  I  like  the  dancing, 
and  the  pretty  dresses — ^we  wore  such 
dowdy,  ugly  things  in  the  convent — and 
the  music,  it  is  different  to  the  music  we 
used  to  have  there,  though  that  was  very 
beautiful  But  1  felt  when  I  was  listening 
just  now  that  I  could  have  wished  it  to  go 
on  for  ever." 

"  But  it  came  to  an  end.  Songs  always 
do,"  he  saidf  kindly.  '^  Let  us  hope  they 
will  not  end  till  you  are  tired  of  them." 

"  I  don't  want  to  tire  of  them  1  I  would 
rather  give  them  up,  loving  them  still,  than 
turn  away  from  their  sound,  which  is  no 
more,  as  singing,  only  a  wearying  noise." 

'^  May  I  give  you  a  word  of  advice  on 
your  entrance  into  the  world  ? "  he  said, 
with  the  slight  mockery  with  which  he 
always  touched  human  sympathies.  ^' Don't 
listen  too  long  to  any  one  of  its  songs. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time.  Whether  they 
end  with  a  sigh  or  a  peal  of  laughter,  their 
notes  can  always  be  analysed  into  so  many 
more  or  so  many  less  beats  on  the  empty 


air.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  this, 
it  is  the  philosophy  of  life.  Choose  the 
songs  that  end  in  laughter  if  you  can — if 
you  can't,  well,  you  can  always  console 
yourself  with  the  certainty  that,  as  soon  as 
the  waves  of  air  cease  to  be  set  in  motion, 
the  note  is  as  if  you  had  only  dreamed  of 
it!    This  is  life." 

She  looked  at  him,  but  dimly  under- 
standing his  scoffing  materialism  which  yet 
jarred  upon  and  hurt  her  soul. 

"Life  is  neither  a  dream  nor  a  jest," 
she  said.  <'I  said  I  loved  the  music,  and 
flowers,  and  lights,  and  that  I  was  iJways 
happy.  But  I  did  not  forget  that  life  is  a 
battle  in  which — woe  to  the  vanquished  I " 
She  stood  upright  in  her  fresh  young 
strength,  her  eyes  grave  and  bright  with 
some  proud  scorn. 

Something  in  the  white-robed  figure, 
standing  erect,  alert,  before  him,  with  the 
gleam  of  its  golden  fan  in  the  hand  down- 
dropped  by  its  side,  struck  him  with  the 
odd  fancy  of  a  strong  young  angel  and  its 
glittering  sword  pointing  earthwards,  as 
Michael  once  stood  with  his  sword  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  dragon. 

"Woe  to  the  vanquished  1"  he  said 
softly,  smiling  at  her  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  most  bitter  defeat 

The  sound  of  a  voice,  the  rusUe  of  a 
woman's  dress,  made  him  turn,  to  see 
Westland  and  Maud  coming  towards  them. 
She  had  changed  her  mind  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  braved  the  talk  of  tibe  world 
and  the  vexation  of  wearing  an  old  dress. 
But  to  Wyndham  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
come  too  late.  There  was  something 
malignant  in  the  amusement  of  Westiand's 
smile  as  he  looked  at  the  two  women, 
almost  as  if  he  thought  so  too. 
"And  so  you  are  Matthew  Clair  1 " 
Wyndham,  sitting  alone  a  little  later 
with  Westland,  when  the  guests  had  gone, 
looked  across  at  the  man  who,  up  tm  to- 
night, he  had  held  his  friend. 

"  And  your  friendship,"  with  a  sudden 
passion,  sounding  strange  in  his  usually 
languid  tones,  "has  been  a  lie." 

"My  companionship  at  least  has  been 
pleasant  to  you  as  yours  has  been  to  me," 
answered  the  other  grimly.  "  Why  shocdd 
I  have  spoilt  it  by  telling  you  that  I  had 
an  undying  purpose  to  fulfil?  I  have 
never  hated  you.  But  you  were  his 
kinsman  and  you  could  not  escape.  His 
children  were  dead — ^you  were  his  heir, 
and  now  he  is  dead  too." 

A  shudder  almost  of  fear  stirred  the 
young  man. 
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"HI  had  only  known '* 

''  You  woold  not  have  acted  differently. 
You  were  a  bom  gambler  and  spend- 
thrift. If  I  deepened  your  tastes  by  in- 
fusing into  them  a  uttle  of  my  own 
worlcuy  wisdom,  which  teaches  me  that, 
act  as  we  will|  Fate  will  be  too  strong  for 
ns,  any  other  man,  older  and  cleverer 
than  yourself,  would  have  done  the  same. 
I  had  no  quarrel  against  you.  I  have 
none  now.  But  I  intended  the  last  of  the 
Wyndhams  to  be  a  beggar,  and  Grayfields 
in  the  hands  of — strangers.'' 

"It  is  nearly  timei"  said  the  young 
man.  *'  But  why  have  you  drawn  another 
lijfe,  innocent,  happy,  xmder  the  blackness 
of  your  hatet  Was  there  no  hand  but 
hers  to  carry  those  flowers,  with  their  ugly 
burden,  to  your  enemy's  grave  1 " 

"  No  I  For  I  wished  to  show  that  my 
hate  was  ever  young.  I  married  that 
I  might  carry  on  my  purpose;  for^  if  I 
died,  who  would  act  for  me  1  I  had  a 
daughter,  but  she  proved  rebellious. 
When  I  told  her  the  story,  she  was 
afraid,  and  cried  out  against  the  curse  I 
had  laid  on  the  house  I  hated.  She 
would  not  help  me.  But  she  died  when 
her  child — this  girl  you  saw  to-night — 
was  bom.  The  girl's  father  died,  too,  and 
I  have  brought,  her  up  as  my  rery  own. 
When  Yorke  Wyndham  died,  I  told  her 
part  of  the  story,  not  all,  for  fear  she,  too, 
might  fail  me,  and  she  went  willingly  with 
the  immortelles  I  gave  her." 

CHAPTER  V. 

For  some  reason  of  his  own.  West- 
land — he  had  taken  the  name  when  he 
went  into  his  voluntary  exile  years  be- 
fore—did not  wish  the  old  intercourse 
between  himself  and  Wyndham  to  be 
broken.  The  young  man;  with  the 
careless  indifference  which  seemed  to  have 
deadened  his  whole  being,  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  his  plans,  and  they  dnfted 
back  almost  into  the  old  position  they  had 
once  held  to  each  other.  If  he  remem- 
bered the  black  story  that  bound  his  fate 
so  strangely  to  this  man,  he  never  seemed 
to  think  of  it.  He  pursued  his  o^fn 
course  towards  the  ruin  awaiting  him  ^s 
if  he  had  had  no  warning.  Maud,  her- 
self, after  the  discovery  of  WesUand's 
identity,  began  to  have  a  superstitious 
fear  and  pity  for  him,  and  made  the 
old  lawyer  furious  one  day  when  she 
melted  into  tears  and  said  it  was  Michael's 
doom,  and  the  curse  must  kill  him,  too. 

"Doom,  indeed  1  I'd  like  to  have  the 


shutting  up  of  him  in  a  lunatic  asylnm  1" 
he  exclaimed,  savagely.  "  Td  like  to  see 
the  doom  that  would  make  me  give  up 
a  place  like  Grayfields.  He's  a  wicked 
spendthrift,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
hanged ! "  with  which  he  bounced  oat  of 
the  room,  wishing  that  he  had  at' least  the 
hanging  of  Matthew  Glair  in  his  hands. 

But  Maud  had  other  troubles  besides 
Wy  ndham's  recklessness.  A  great  jealousy 
had  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  fanning  into  a 
flame  the  selfish,  capricious  fancy  die  had 
hitherto  felt  for  hinu  She  had  begtin  to 
think  that  she  had  a  rival  Wyndbam 
had  met  Jean  constantly,  since  that  first 
night  in  her  grandfather's  house.  When 
the  season  came  to  an  end  in  town,  they  had 
met  in  the  country,  and  againstayed  together 
at  the  same  houses  during  the  shortening 
autumn  days.  What  the  two  really  felt 
towards  each  other,  she  could  never  fathom. 
Wjrndham  seemed  always  listless,  bored, 
or  cynically  frivolous,  according  to  his  nsiial 
moods,  in  Jean's  society ;  while  the  girl 
herself,  apparently  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
the  pleasure  of  her  life,  scarcely  noticed 
him  more  than  any  other  man. 

As  it  happened,  they  found  theinsel?es 
all  staying  together  at  the  same  hoose. 
After  a  day  or  two,  her  jealousy  broke  out, 

"What  can  you  and  she  be  to  each 
other ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  think 
her  grandfather  will  let  her  think  of  any 
one  like  you  ?  And  what  right  have  yon 
to  forget  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  ?  You 
are  mine,  as  you  made  me  yours  that  day 
you  kissed  me.  If  I  hesitated  then,  it  was 
only  because  I  was  afraid  of  poverty.  Bat 
now — I  cannot  give  you  up  to  any  one 
else,  though  you  are  what  you  are  !" 

For  a  second,  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
his  face  very  pale.  In  that  one  brief 
moment  he  weighed  in  the  balance  what 
w^s,  against  what  might  have  been. 

"  Woe  to  the  vanquished  I " 

Then  the  vision  of  Jean,  with  her  angel 
eyes,  faded  from  him,  and  he  felt  infinitely 
soiry  for  this  other  woman,  and  himself.  ^ 

<'  I  am  not  fit  to  accept  your  sacrifioe/ 
he  said,  very  gently,  taking  her  hands  in 
his.  <<  But,  if  my  life  be  of  any  valae  to 
you,  it  is  yours." 

A  strange  look,  which  neither  he  nor  she 
could  understand,  came  into  Jean's  ejes^ 
when  she  heard  of  it. 

But,  before  Christmas,  there  were  other 
changes. 

Thd  end  camemoresuddenly  thaneveothe 

old  lawyer  had  expected,  and  Grayfields 
passed  out  of  thekeeping  of  the  Wyndhams, 
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and  the  new  owner  was  Westland.  It  was 
for  this  end  that  he  had  been  quietly 
working  and  waiting  for  years.  It  was 
then  that  Jean  learned  the  story^  that 
connected  her  and  hers  with  the 
Wyndhams. 

It  was  her  grandfather,  who,  in  the  hour 
of  his  trinmph,  told  her  what  he  had  done : 
of  the  working  of  his  curse — of  the  plotting, 
and  planning,  and  waiting,  which  had 
brought  about  the  ruin  and  moral  loss  of 
the  last  of  the  Wyndhams. 

''There  is  no  fear  of  him  lifting  the 
curse!  He  is  too  sunk  in  his  indolent 
indifferentism,  to  retrieve  the  fortu^ies  of 
the  house.  He  will  marry  Maud  and  be 
miserable.  His  life  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent," with  a  strange  look  at  his  grand- 
child !     *'  Jean  is  avenged." 

She  sat  very  still  and  sflent  as  she  heard, 
her  &ce  as  white  and  chill  as  the  falling 
snow  outside.  Then  she  rose,  stretching 
out  her  hands. 

<<  Grandfather,  have  mercy  I  I  love 
him  J  As  yon  loved  that  poor,  dead  Jean 
whose  name  I  bear,  have  mercy !  I,  a 
woman,  speak  to  you  as  from  her.  Forgive 
and  be-ttereif  61;  as' at  this  blessed  Christ- 
mas-tide there  is  mercy  and  forgiveness 
foraU." 

But  his  rage  was  fearful  when  he  saw 
that  she,  too,  had  gone  over  to  his  enemy's 
side,  and  he  drove  her  from  him,  with 
threats  and  bitter  mockery. 

Christmas  Eve  came.  Her  grandfather 
went  down  to  Grayfields,  but  she  refused 
to  accompany  him.  There  was  another 
terrible  scene,  and  then  he  left  her,  swear- 
ing that,  unless  on  his  return  she  had 
become  once  more  obedient  to  his  will,  he 
would  drive  hdr  out  of  his  house. 

*<  Tou  can  go  to  him,  and  share  his  ruin 
and  disgrace,  and  what  love  that  other 
miserable  woman  wiU  spare  for  you ;  and 
upon  you  and  yours  that  curse " 

But  she  stopped  him,  clinging  to  him, 
and  crying  out  that  he  should  not  bring 
any  more  evil  upon  his  own  soul,  and 
would  not  cease  till  he  struck  her  and 
thrust  her  from  him. 

When  she  was  alone  she  knelt  down  and 
vowed  her  life  as  an  atonement. 

"Though  this  other  woman  has  won  his 
love,  I  mil  pray  night  and  day  that  my 
grandfather's  curse  shall  not  hurt  him. 
Blessings  are  stronger  than  curses,  becauee 
they  are  of  Heaven.  My  whole  life  shall 
stand  between  him  and  the  evil  my  grand 
father  would  bring  on  him." 

But  when  she  thought  of  him  in  his 


ruined  life,  with  only  the  woman,  who  had 
embittered  Torke  Wyndham's  last  days,  by 
his  side  to  help,  and  comfort,  and  strengthen 
him,  her  heart  well-nigh  failed  her. 

Christmas  Day  dawned,  and  while  it  was 
still  very  early,  there  came  a  messenger  to 
the  house.  Michael  Wyndham  had  met 
with  an  accident^  and  was  dying.  He 
had  mentioned  her  name,  begging  her  to 
come  to  him,  and  at  last  they  had  sent. 
As  she  drove  to  his  chambers,  the  woman 
who  had  come  for  her  told  her  that  he  had 
risked  his  own  life  the  night  before,  at  a 
terrible  fire,  to  save  a  child,  and  that  in 
saving  the  child,  he  had  been  hurt, 
it  was  feared  mortally.  They  reached 
the  chambers  at  last,  and  Jean  was  taken 
into  his  room.  He  had  relapsed  into 
insensibility  again,  and  she  went  up  to 
the  bedside,  and  looked  down  at  him  with 
no  answering  ^e  from  his  eyes. 

Maud,  hysterical,  helpless,  was  cowering 
over  the  fire,  in  a  comfortable  chair.  Mr. 
Langton,  who  had  been  staying  up  in 
town  settling  the  family  afftdrs,  was 
tenderly  nursing  the  man,  of  whom  he, 
at  other  tii^es,  felt  he  could  not  speak  too 
bitterly. 

^  He  ceded  his  own  place  by  the  bed- 
side to  Jean,  who  seemed  to  take  it  as 
her  right.  Maud  rose,  too,  and  coming 
forward,  sat  down  on  the  other  side.  The 
long  hours  passed  away,  the  silence  only 
broken  by  the  moans  of  the  unconscious 
man,  and  the  gentle  passing  to  and  fro, 
as  doctors  and  nurses  ministered  to  his 
sufferiugs.  As  the  hours  grew  later,  and 
the  man's  breathing  became  fainter,  those 
watching  in  the  sick-room  saw  hope  fading 
from  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  doctors' 
grave  faces,  Maud  broke  into  passionate, 
hysterical  weeping,  that  seemed  in  some 
way  to  pierce  Michael's  unconsciousness. 
He  stirred  restlessly,  his  face  contracting 
with  distress  and  pain.  They  tried  to 
move  her  away  from  the  bedside,  but  she 
declined  to  stir,  flinging  herself  down  by 
the  side,  and  sobbing  wUdly. 

Jean,  pale,  quiet,  looked  at  her. 

"  Maud,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
that  hushed  the  other's  crying,  and  made 
her  raise  her  head  and  look  back  across 
the  sick  man  to  her,  "  Maud,  give  him  to 
me.  The  curse  of  one  of  mine  has  touched 
him.  His  soul  has  been  hurt  by  it.  Give 
him  to  me  that  I  may  help  and  comfort 
him.  Let  me  put  my  life  between  him 
and  the  evil  that  we  have  done  him.  I 
love  him.  Ruin,  disgrace,  sorrow;  what- 
ever his  lot,  my  love  will  share  it  wQlingly. 
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Give  his  life  to  me,  and  I  will  pray  Heaven 
to  bleM  yon.  Give  me  the  chance  of 
redeeming  his  life  from  the  evil  we  have 
bronght  on  it,  and  I  know  that  Heaven 
will  bless  yon  and  give  yon  yonr  heart's 
happfaiess."  There  was  no  passion  in  the 
steady,  even  tones,  in  the  shining  of  the 
brave  yonng  eyes,  and  yet  those  who  heard 
felt  that  jt  was  the  pleading  of  a  deathless 
lova  The  men  looking  on  softly  with- 
drew to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  the 
strangers  dimly  understanding  that  greater 
issues  than  life  and  death  were  at  stake, 
Langton,  understanding  fully,  moving  away 
with  eyes  which  no  longer  saw  deany,  for 
a  sudden  mist  that  had  risen  in  them. 

Surely  such  love  as  this  might  stay  the 
deadly  curse  that  seemed  to  have  blighted 
the  race  9  Surely  in  such  love  all  wrong 
done  on  both  sides  might  be  expiated ) 

Maud  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  looking 
into  the  girl's  eyes,  her  weak,  wild  sobbing 
hushed  by  the  presence  of  a  love  so  far 
above  the  shallow,  selfish  passion  of  hers, 
that  she  felt  almost  afraid  as  if  an  angel's 
wings  had  touched  her.  For  a  second 
they  stood  thus,  .the  man  they  loved  be- 
tween them,  powerless  to  act  for  himself^ 
his  destiny  in  their  hands. 

For  that  one  second,  all  that  was  selfish, 
and  passionate,  and  arrogant  in  Maud's 
nature  rebelled  against  this  giving  up  of 
the  man  she  loved,  as  well  as  she  could 
love  any  human  being.  Then  as  Jean's 
eyes  never  faltered  in  their  steady  shining, 
her  own  fell  She  shivered  as  if  with  cold 
and  dread.  '^  Take  him,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
not  keep  him  to  his  word  any  longer.  Save 
him  from  himself  if  you  can,  as  you  have 
saved  him  from  me." 

As  she  turned  away  the  Christmas  bells 
broke  out,  caUing  men  and  women  together 
to  give  thanks  for  the  day  of  peace  and 
forgiving.  They  reached  the  silent  chamber 
of  the  sick  man,  and,  as  the  door  closed  on 
Maud,  Michael   stiired   and   opened  his 


eyes.  There  was  no  wonder  nor  questioning 
in  them. 

"Jean!"  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
''I  have  been  dreaming.  I  thought  I 
called  and  you  would  not  come.  And  then 
I  woke,  and " 

<*  I  am  here,"  she  said,  bending  to  kiss 
him. 

But  he  was  scarcely  awake  yet  With 
that  kiss  his  eyes  closed  again,  and  for 
many  days  he  lay  between  life  and  death, 
only  dimly  understanding  what  had  come 
to  him. 

But  Jean  taught  him  at  last,  and  drew 
him  back  with  her  love,  as  from  the  very 
gates  of  death,  and  her  own  life  became  as 
the  guiding  star  to  his.  Whether  his  were 
worth  saving,  she  perhaps  alone  knew. 
He  once  ventured  to  say  so ;  but  the  look  in 
her  eyes  silenced  for  ever  all  cynical  doubt, 
and  with  her  hand  in  his,  he  set  his  face 
steadfastly  to  reach  the  higher  levels,  from 
which  her  soul  had  come  down  to  save 
him. 

If  Maud  felt  any  regrets  for  her  act,  they 
faded  away  in  a  few  months  after  Jean  and 
Michael's  marriage.  She  married  herself 
within  two  years  of  her  widowhood,  and 
her  husband's  income  being  beyond  even 
her  most  ambitions  expectations,  she  wai^ 
a  happy  woman — as  she  knew  happiness, 

Westland  never  saw  either  Jean  or  her 
husband  again.  He  died,  apparently  un- 
forgiving, at  Grajfields.  But  when  his 
will,  signed  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
read,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  all  the 
property  unconditionally  to  Jean.  And,  in 
this  last  act,  she  seemed  to  see  that  the 
great  hate  was  dead,  and  that  he,  too,  in 
the  light  of  Eternity  falling  through  the 
opening  gates  of  Death,  had  seen  that 
Love  is  aU  victorious,  and  tliat  Hate  and 
all  the  dark  shapes  of  earth's  Night  miul 
vanish  away  in  the  Light  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Day. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  AWAY, 

FOR  LOVE  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  I.      WIMBLEDON    CAMP. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  Wimbledoi^     A 

gentle,    steady    breeze    made    the    least 

possible    flatter    among    the    flags    and 

streamers  which  adorned  the  tents  and 

pavilions  in  the  camp.      There  was  hot 

weather  in  the  City,  probably;  and  young 

fellows,  who  had  stolen  away  from  the 

cares  of  baeiness  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  in 

camp,  arrived,  red  and  panting,  to  report 

insufiferable    heat    in    Lombard    Street, 

and  broiliDg  weather  about  the  Mansion 

House.    But  on  the  heights  of  Wimbledon 

it  was  only  pleasantly,  languidly  warm. 

The  air  was  clear,  bodingly  clear,  perhaps ; 

"the  distant  hills  appearing  nigh,"  and 

heavy  masses  of  clouds  seemed  to  threaten 

an  approaching  storm.     But  this  was  only 

another  reason  for  improving  the  shining 

hour.    Thus  the  various  firing-points  were 

occupied  by  strings  of  marksmen  waiting 

their  turn  at  the  targets,  while  knots  of 

interested  spectators  gathered   to  watch 

the  progress  of  the  different  contests ;  and 

the  constant  ring  of  rifle-shots  suggested 

being  in   some  huge  shipbuilding  yard, 

where  there  is  an  incessant  hammering  of 

bolts  and  rivets. 


At  one  of  the  moving-targets  reserved 
for  pool-firing  an  animated  contest  was  in 
progress  between  two  excellent  rifle-shots. 
A  disk,  that  appeared  and  vanished  with 
baffling  quickness,  was  the  object  aimed  at ; 
and  the  two  competitors  were  firing  shot 
for  shot  with  almost  equal  success.  It 
was  whispered  about  that  a  considerable 
sum  depended  on  the  result.  The  elder 
competitor  was  hardly  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  dark,  swarthy,  Indian  complexion; 
a  man  who  had  recently  gained  some 
notoriety  in  the  world  that  amuses  itself. 
Fame  credited  him  with  considerable 
wealth,  and  he  had  certainly  lost  and  won 
large  sums  on  the  turf,  and  in  certain 
fashionable  gaming-houses  that  assumed 
the  name  of  clubs.  His  name  was  Suliman 
Horton,  a  compound  name,  attributable 
to  his  mixed  ancestry — ^his  mother  having 
been  an  Indian  girl,  while  his  father  was 
a  general  officer  in  the  British  Army.  His 
wealth,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  came  from 
his  mother's  side ;  for  Sir  Henry  Horton, 
although  a  soldier  of  some  distinction, 
was  notoriously  poor  and  embarrassed. 

The  General  himself  was  a  witness  of 
his  son's  prowess,  standing  beside  a  carriage 
that  was  drawn  up  on  the  turf  near  the 
firing  point,  and  chatting  gaily  with  its 
inmates,  two  ladie?,  evidently  mother  and 
daughter,  the  latter  being  a  very  charming 
girl  with  hair  of  a  bronzed,  yet  golden 
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hnoi  fltnd  dark  violet  eyes,  now  brilliant 
with  pleMant  ezoitement  Edith  Wyyill 
had  a  doable  interest  in  the  contest,  for 
both  the  eompetitora  were  admirers  of 
hers.  Bat  the  gbl's  sympathies  were 
evidently  with  the  yoanger  competitor, 
a  tall,  brown-faced  fellow,  with  steady, 
honest  grey  eyes,  which  at  that  moment 
were  looking  calmly  down  the  polished 
barrel  of  his  rifle. 

Crack  went  the  rifle,  and  the  violet  eyes 
were  involuntarily  closed  as  their  owner 
shrank  back  from  the  report ;  and  then  she 
listened  eagerly  for  the  swish  of  the  ballet 
against  the  disc,  which,  sure  enough,  came 
an  instant  afterwards. 

<*A  good  shot,"  said  Sir  Henry;  <'Sali- 
man  will  find  it  hard  to  beat." 

In  effect,  S  oilman  did  not  beat  it,  as  he 
only  grazed  the  outer  edge  of  the  disc. 

**  We  have  won ! "  cried  Edith,  eagerly. 
"  Walter  Musgrave  has  won.  Well  done, 
Berkshire!" 

MuBgrave  turned  round,  evidently  ex- 
pecting a  sympathetic  greeting,  and,  hand- 
ing his  rifle  to  his  faithful  attendant  Tom, 
also  a  volunteer,  and  the  son  of  an  old 
servant,  he  came  forward  to  make  his 
acknowledgements.  Snliman  had  also  a 
judicious  bottle-holder — a  veritable  China- 
man with  a  pigtail  and  fluttering  sUk  petti- 
coats, and  a  flat  cap  adorned  with  a  button 
of  purple  jade.  He  was  one,  however, 
who  knew  all  the  points  of  a  rifle,  and  as 
he  stood  talking  in  his  pigeon  English  to 
Berkshire  Tom,  he  examined  young  Mas- 
grave's  rifle  with  much  interest 

"Master  shootee  all  same,  man  stand 
there  shootee  too  ? "  asked  the  Chinaman, 
pointing  to  the  target,  as  if  in  imagination 
he  saw  somebody  blazing  away  from 
there. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  cried  Tom.  "  He 
don't  fear  any  living  creature,  young 
Master  Walter  don't." 

The  Chinese  smiled  softly,  and  his 
little  pig's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  pursued 
the  conversation,  Tom  receiving  his  ad- 
vances with  amused  condescension. 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  that,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  as  young  Musgrave  approached 
the  carriage.  He  i^dressed  his  remark  to 
Mrs.  WyvU),  Edith's  mother,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  in  statuesque  repose,  taking 
but  little  apparent  interest  in  what  was 
going  en.  But  she  roused  herself  now, 
and  smiled  pleasantly  on  Sir  Henry. 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  is  a  country  neighbour — 
Musgrave,  of  Castle  Horton.  His  father 
calls  himself  a  farmer,  but  he  is  more  like 


a  squire  down  there.    He  is  oar  landlordi 
anyhow." 

The  General  seemed  strangely  startled 
at  this  information,  and  watched  yoang 
Musgrave  as  he  approached  with  keen 
interest.  "  Just  such  a  young  fellow  as  I 
was  at  his  age,"  he  muttered,  and  watched 
him  as  be  talked  eagerly  and  confidentially 
with  Edith  Wy  vill. 

Between  the  General  and  Suliman  there 
was  no  warjmth  of  recognition.  Sir  Henry 
nodded  and  Suliman  showed  his  white 
teeth  for  a  moment,  in  what  was  more  like 
a  snarl  than  a  smile.  But  Musgrave  saw 
nothing  of  this,  being  engrossed  in  an  ani- 
mated talk  with  Edith  Wyvill. 

For  the  last  two  years  Musgrave's 
happiest  time  had  been  spent  with  the 
Wyvills,  who  had  taken  Castle  Horton, 
furnished,  from  his  father — a  pleasant  old 
manor-house,  with  a  brick  tower  adjoining, 
the  only  part  left  of  the  old  Castle,  which 
was  said  to  have  stood  a  siege  in  the  civil 
wars.  And,  the  Castle  being  close  to  the 
farmhouse,  young  Musgrave  saw  a  good 
deal  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  broken  in 
a  horse  for  Edith's  riding,  and  accompanied 
her  always  in  her  rides,  and,  when  the 
hounds  were  out,  he  piloted  her  to  the 
meet,  and  lost  many  a  good  run  in  his 
anxiety  for  her  safety. 

Edith,  too,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
John  Musgrave  and  lus  wife. 

Thus,  the  young  people,  thrown  a  good 
deal  together,  very  naturally  and  unde- 
signedly fell  in  love  with  each  other. 

Mrs.  Wyvill  was  not  an  observant 
person,  and  had  taken  little  notice  of  the 
progress  of  this  mutual  attachment  Bat 
when  Edith  told  her  mother  that  Walter 
Musgrave  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
and  sought  her  sanction  to  a  formal  en- 
gagement, Mrs.  Wyvill  was  greatly  upset 
and  alarmed.  Nothing  could  be  done,  she 
said,  without  consulting  Uncle  WilUam, 
who  managed  the  business  in  Rangoon, 
from  which  she  drew  a  handsome  annual 
income,  in  virtue  of  her  deceased  husband's 
share. 

Uncle  William  was  a  bachelor,  devoted 
to  money-getting,  and  on  his  goodwill  it 
depended  whether  Edith's  portion  shoold 
be  large  or  small. 

Walter  would  have  dispensed  with  Uncle 
William's  permission,  and  have  taken  his 
chance  as  to  the  dowry;  but  the  dder 
Musgrave  also  insisted  that  the  yonng 
people  should  wait  He  confided  to  Walter 
that  he  was  threatened  with  a  law-suit,  the 
result  of  which,  if  unfavourable,    might 
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redace  them  all  io  beggary.  It  was  not  a 
time,  anyhow,  to  be  talking  of  marrying. 
Bat  although  it  was  anderstood  that  no 
formal  engagement  existed  between  the 
lovers,  yet  they  understood  each  other 
well  enough,  and  agreed  that  though  they 
might  be  separated  for  a  time,  yet  that 
nothing  but  death  should  eventually  part 
them. 

Mrs.  Wyvill  had  taken  her  daughter  to 
London  for  the  season,  and  Walter  had 
not  seen  Edith  for  some  months  till  this 
particular  day  at  Wimbledon  Camp.  And 
Edith  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  him.  First 
of  all,  they  nsA  seen  a  great  deal  of  both 
Sir  Henry  and  Suliman  Horton.  The 
latter  had  been  recommended  to  them  by 
the  firm  at  Bangoon.  He  and  a  humble 
Chinaman  named  Fochin,  who  was  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  with  him,  and  who  Edith 
thought  was  really  the  master,  although 
he  p&yed  the  part  of  satellite  to  the  other. 
Next,  and  most  important,  was  the  intelli- 
gence that  Uncle  William  had  written 
urging  that  Mrs.  Wy  vUl  and  her  daughter 
should  return  at  once  to  Eangoon.  His 
health  was  failing,  and  he  felt  that  he 
should  not  live  much  longer,  and  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  he  should 
see  them  both.  They  were  ordered  to  sail 
by  the  "  Mandalay,"  a  new  steamer  partly 
owned  by  the  firm,  which  was  now  loading 
in  Tilbury  Dock,  and  due  to  sail  in  a 
week. 

Mnsgrave  was  overwhelmed  by  the  news. 
He  saw  in  this  sudden  departure  an 
evident  design  to  take  Edith  away  from 
him. 

<'Has  he  been  told)"  he  asked,  jealously 
indicating  Suliman,  whom  Mrs.  Wyvill 
had  considerately  kept  in  talk  with  herself 
and  Sir  Henry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage. 

Edith  shook  her  head.  Somehow,  that 
person  had  excited  mistrust  both  in  mother 
and  daughter.  There  was  something  coarse 
and  overbearing  about  the  man. 

It  was  not  possible  to  say  any  more  just 
then;  but  presently  Sir  Henry  took  his 
leave,  and  carried  off  Suliman  with  him, 
and  then  Mrs.  Wyvill  at  once  became 
animated,  and  explained  to  Walter  their 
plans.  They  would  leave  London  next 
day  to  spend  a  last  week  at  Castle  Horton. 
They  would  join  their  ship  at  Plymouth, 
and  Walter  should  see  the  very  last  of 
them.  And  they  would  leave  instructions 
at  their  rooms  in  South  Kensington  that 
visitors  should  simply  be  told  that  the 
ladies  had  departed  for  India.    And^^in 


that  way  they  would  get  rid  of  Suliman, 
who,  otherwise,  might  follow  them  into 
the  country. 

The  young  man  was  touched  by  Mrs. 
Wyvill's  kindness.  She  had  dways  been 
his  very  good  friend ;  but  since  the  ques- 
tion of  marrying  her  daughter  had  been 
mooted,  she  had  chilled  a  good  deal  in  her 
manner.  But  the  prospect  of  a  long  sepa- 
ration had  softened  her;  clearly  she  had 
taken  his  side,  and  he  need  not  now 
despair.  He  would  arrange  to  travel  down 
to  Castle  Horton  by  the  same  train,  for 
his  father  wanted  him  homa  And,  as  soon 
as  the  carriage  drove  off,  he  hastened  to 
the  tent  to  give  Tom  his  marching  orders. 

''  Going  home  to-morrow.  Master  Walter ) " 
cried  Tom,  in  a  shaky  voice.  '*  But  I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  go  back  with  you." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Tom  1 "  asked 
Musgrave,  in  surprise. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  there 
was  that  business  of  Lord  Wembury's 
keepers  last  winter  that's  been  on  my 
mind  a  good  bit.  And  I  know  I  can't 
keep  my  hand  off  the  poaching ;  so,  as  I 
had  the  chance  of  bettering  myself,  I 
took  it." 

Tom  was  a  smart  fellow,  but  not  very 
steady,  the  son  of  an  old  servant  of  the 
Musgraves.  He  had  been  engineer  on 
board  ship,  but  tired  of  that,  and  obtained 
employment  in  some  work  where  steam- 
ploughs  and  such  things  were  made,  not 
far  from  Castle  Horton.  But  having  a 
strong  inclination  for  sporting,  he  had  got 
into  trouble  with  the  neighbouring  keepers, 
and  though  he  escaped  conviction  for 
poaching,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
insufficient,  he  lost  his  place,  and  seemed 
likely  to  drift  into  evil  courses.  Walter 
Musgrave  had  a  strong  interest  in  the 
young  fellow,  his  companion  in  many 
boyish  scrapes  and  adventures,  and  had 
brought  him  to  Wimbledon  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief.  And  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  he  had  got  into  employment  again. 
Was  Tom  going  to  sea  agau,  or  had  he 
got  employment  ashore!  But  Tom  was 
obstinately  mute  as  to  his  prospects.  And 
Musgrave^  rather  vexed  at  his  reticence, 
left  him  to  his  own  devices. 

Meantime,  Sir  Henry  had  taken  Suliman 
by  the  arm,  and  carried  him  off  right  out 
of  camp,  and  over  a  wild  and  lonely  part 
of  the  heath,  looking  down  upon  a  fair 
woodland  scene,  now  overshadowed  by 
dark  storm-clouds. 

^*  Suliman,"  said  Sir  Henry,  seating  him- 
self upon  a  heathery  bank,  **  we  will  not 
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go  any  farther  with  this  buBineBB.  I  don't 
like  the  notion  of  raining  that  young 
fellow,  and  turning  his  people  out  of 
Castle  Horton.  So  long  as  I  live,  anyhow, 
they  shall  not  be  distarbed." 

''  Oh  !  "  sneered  Soliman.  *^  Bat  if  yon 
won't  go  on  with  the  basinesB,  I  wDL  I 
have  had  advice,  and  I  find  that  we  shall 
win  if  we  go  on.  Only  instead  of  giving 
myself  away  as  yoa  proposed,  I  will  give 
you  so  mach  for  your  rights.  A  tiifle  of 
the  ready  —  ehf  That  will  suit  you, 
perhaps ! " 

Sir  Henry  sighed.  Certainly  that  was 
an  argument  he  could  not  well  resist 
More  than  that,  he  was  pretty  well  in  the 
hands  of  this  precious  son  of  hif.  Still, 
he  went  on  talking  : 

'*  With  your  ample  means,  Sullman,  yoa 
might  relieve  joor  father's  immediate 
necefisities,  and  leave  these  poor  people 
alona" 

'*I  U\\  you  no ! "  cried  Suliman,  fiercely. 
''  I  hate  this  youss  fellow,  snd  I  will  have 
my  foot  en  his  neck,  and  he  shall  beg  for 
mercy,  which  he  will  not  get  I  will  have 
his  money,  his  sweetheart,  his  life !  But 
as  for  what  you  Eay  about  my  ample 
means,  what  do  you  thick  is  the  secret  of 
them)" 

^^Your  mother  was  rich,  as  I  under- 
stand)" 

''If  she  were,  she  spent  all  on  the 
pagodas.  Come,  I  will  tell  you  a  piece  of 
my  history,  which,  as  a  respectable  father, 
you  ought  to  know.  When  I  was  of  an 
age  to  enjoy  life,  and  should  have,  if  you 
had  done  your  duty  by  me,  had  my  curricle, 
my  horses,  my  servants,  and  all  such 
things,  I  was  working  at  horrid  figures  and 
lessons  in  a  miserable  public  school.  Then 
my  mother  said,  <  Suliman  must  go  to 
England.'  More  horrid  lessons,  more 
wretched  sums,  the  life  of  a  i^kve  for  years 
and  years,  and  all  to  be  some  wretched 
magistrate  or  commissioner.  Still,  I  eay  I 
go.  I  take  the  money  for  my  expenses. 
I  go  on  board  ship  at  Rangoon — but  cot 
for  Eogland.  I  slip  o£f  by  another  boat  to 
Singapore.  I  live  for  a  little  while  like  a 
gentleman  ;  then  my  money  was  all  gone, 
and  I  said  I  will  go  after  it,  and  jumped 
into  the  sea  one  dark  night  Then  some 
one  fished  me  out — left  me  on  a  plank  to 
drain.  In  the  morning  I  find  I  am  on 
board  a  junk,  out  of  sight  of  land.  Then 
the  Captain  of  the  junk  said,  '  Will  you  be 
my  boy,  or  will  you  go  to  the  sharks  1 '  And 
it  did  not  Eeem  so  easy  then  to  jamp  into 
the  sea,  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  sharks 


routing  about  the  junk,  as  if  they  expected 
me.  And  I  said  I  will  be  your  boy.  Then 
we  saQed  away.  We  were  chased  by  a 
French  war-ship,  and  escaped.  We  met  a 
trading-boat,  and  plundered  her,  and  sank 
her.  At  last  we  come  to  a  little  town 
near  a  creek,  all  shut  in  with  treea  'Here 
is  my  home,'  said  my  master;  'here  is  the 
Castle  of  the  Black  Flags.' 

"Well,  I  lived  there  three,  four,  five 
years,  perhaps.  My  chief,  Fochin,  grew 
very  fond  of  me — *all  same  as  his  son.' 
We  had  plenty  of  fighting  and  plundering. 
We  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Chinese, 
and  the  French  can't  get  at  us.  We  have 
good  rifles,  <  Bemingtons/  but  we  want 
more.  We  want  ammunition,  too,  and  a 
fine  swift  ship.  So  we  collect  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Black  Flag,  turn  them 
into  rupees,  and  we  come,  Fochin  and  I, 
to  Eogland,  to  get  all  we  want,  or  all  we 
can.  Then  I  hear  of  my  dear  father,  who, 
finding  that  I  have  plenty  of  money,  is 
glad  to  own  me.    And  we  have  found  him 

UBeful " 

"  You  are  in  a  bad  business,  Soliman," 
said  Sir  Henry.  <<  Your  friends,  the  Black 
Flags,  are  h'ttie  better  than  pirates.  It 
may  suit  the  Chinese  now  to  encourage 
you  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  will  nip  you  alto- 
gether. I  would  advise  you  to  go  back  to 
Rangoon.  Your  mother  would  set  yon  up 
in  business,  and  with  your  boldness  and 
versatility,  you  would  be  a  rich  man  in 
earnest  before  long.  And  in  your  place  I 
should  not  scruple  to  retain  what  money 
you  have  in  hand.  You  are  not  bound  to 
keep  faith  with  these  rascala" 

"Cast  your  eyes  over  the  hill  there," 
said  Suliman.  ''Do  you  see  a  little  round 
black  spot  against  the  sky-line  f  That  is 
the  head  of  Fochin,  and  he  keeps  me  in 
sight  all  he  can.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
run  away  from  him,  for  we  have  need  of 
each  other.  And  as  for  becoming  a 
merchant,  I  have  a  fine  enterprise  in  hand 
which  will  bring  in  millions,  and  that 
without  waiting  half  a  lifetime.  If  that 
succeeds,  I  shidl  return  to  Eogland  with 
my  fortune.  There  is  no  place  where  a 
rich  man  can  enjoy  himself  so  well  I 
shall  be  Horton,  of  Castle  Horton,  too— 
Lord  Horton — ^Marquis,  perhaps.  I  have 
always  had  a  fancy  to  be  a  Marquis." 

"Devilish  finel"  said  Sir  Henry,  with 
an  incredulous  laugh.  And  yet  he  felt  an 
uneasy,  uncanny  feeling  that  there  was 
something  about  Suliman  that  promised 
the  fulfilment  of  any  evil  purpose;  and 
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that  any  good  purpose  would  be  hatched 
between  such  a  pair  as  Saliman  and  Fochin 
seemed  highly  impiobablOi 

The  threatened  storm  was  coming  on 
apace.  A  lorid  darkness  had  spread  over 
the  heath,  that  was  lit  up  every  now  and 
then  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  while  thnnder 
rolled  and  growled  continaoasly  in  the 
distance.  Sir  Henry  and  Saliman  hastened 
back  to  shelter,  wUle  the  Chinaman,  like 
a  black  shadow,  glided  on  in  front. 

CHAPTER  II.     RAID  ON  A  GAMBLING  CLUB. 

Long  before  nightfall  the  storm  broke 
in  earnest  over  the*  heath.  Great  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  place  the  camp 
en  f^te  for  the  closing  night ;  bat  all  these 
came  to  a  dismal  end. 

A  concert  had  been  arranged  for;  bat 
the  marqaee  in  wUch  it  was  to  be  held 
had  been  dismantled  by  the  storm,  and  all 
its  pretty  decorations  blown  to  the  fonr 
winds. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  foal  weather,  there  were 
certain  stirring  spirits  who  were  resolved 
to  opjoy  themselves  creditably  ander  diffi- 
culties. The  marqaee  was  once  more 
pitched  and  secured,  and  a  smoking  concert 
began,  the  fan  of  which  soon  grew  fast 
and  farioas.  Jolly  choruses,  peals  of 
laughter,  and  shouts  of  applause  penetrated 
through  the  mist  and  rain,  and  mingled 
oddly  with  the  rumble  of  the  distant 
thunder. 

Young  Mosgrave  was  among  them,  and 
presently  Saliman  joined  the  party,  and 
Mr.  Fochin  followed  him,  his  little  pig's 
eyes  gazing  stolidly  about  him.  Suliman 
seated  himself  beside  young  Mosgrave,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  enter  into  amicable 
talk. 

''  You  have  got  the  best  of  me  at  shoot- 
ing to-day,"  said  Suliman,  <^  will  you  give 
me  my  revenge  at  cards  ?  " 

"At  anything  you  like,"  replied  Mus- 
grave,  who  was  in  a  mood  to  which  any 
kind  of  contest  seemed  congenial. 

"  Then  we  will  drive  to  my  club." 

Calling  a  hansom,  the  two  young  men 
were  soon  whirled  away  to  a  quiet  street 
in  the  West  End  of  London. 

'*  Here  is  the  clab,"  said  Saliman,  getting 
out  and  turning  to  Musgrave.  '*Gome 
along,  if  you  are  not  afraid."  Musgrave 
had  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  most  of 
which  he  had  won  at  Wimbledon,  and 
which  he  told  himself  he  could  a£Pord  to 
lose.  Bat  he  did  not  intend  to  lose 
much. 


Then  Suliman  touched  an  electric  bell, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  herculean 
porter,  in  a  quiet  livery,  who  saluted 
military  fashion  at  the  sight  of  Suliman, 
and,  sounding  another  bell,  the  inner 
doors  were  opened,  and  a  broad,  carpeted 
staircase  appeared,  lighted  by  electric  glow- 
lamps.  A  servant  in  sad-coloured  livery 
threw  open  the  door  of  a  supper-room, 
where  a  choice  collation  was  spread. 

"  I  shan't  take  any  supper,  but  you  can," 
said  Saliman  magnanimously  to  his  com- 
panion. 

But  Mussrave  declined  the  o£fer,  and 
they  passed  into  an  adjoining  saloon, 
where  the  candelabra  were  carefully  shaded 
and  the  light  thrown  upon  a  large  oval 
table  covered  with  green  baize  marked  out 
with  white  lines  into  various  divisions, 
with  a  kind  of  well  in  the  middle,  now 
nearly  filled  with  playingcurds,  which  a 
croupier  was  beginning  to  arrange  and 
shuffle. 

A  deal  had  jast  finished  as  the  two 
young  men  entered,  and  the  bank  was 
about  to  be  put  up  for  auction.  Most  of 
those  present  seemed  to  know  Suliman, 
and  room  was  made  for  him  in  the  little 
crowd  about  the  green  tabla 

A  little  buzz  of  excitement  was  heard  as 
it  was  presently  announced  that  Saliman 
had  bought  the  bank  for  a  thousand  odd 
pounds,  which  constituted  what  they  called 
a  ''banque  ouverte,"  the  stakes  against 
which  were  practically  unlimited.  Mus- 
grave felt  a  cold  shiver  run  down  him  as 
Saliman  converted  a  roll  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  into  the  more  convenient  form 
of  ivory  counters,  which  were  supplied  by 
the  dub  secretary. 

'*  Gome,  you  had  better  back  out  while 
there  is  time,  young  farmer,"  said  Suliman, 
tauntingly,  who  had  caaght  the  blank  ex- 
pression on  Walter's  face.  But  Musgrave 
was  stung  by  the  tone  in  which  he  was 
addressed,  and  would  not  now  draw  back. 

Suliman  began  operations  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
centre,  having  a  row  of  eight  players  sitting 
on  either  side  of  him.  The  unwieldy  pack 
of  cards  called  the  deck— consisting  of  foiur 
ordinary  packs — was  placed  against  a  tri- 
angular stand  of  wood,  and  Saliman,  after 
tucking  up  his  sleeves,  took  a  slice  from 
the  "  deck  "  with  a  piece  of  coloured  paste- 
board, and  began  to  deal  first  a  card  to  the 
player  next  hun  on  right  and  left,  and  one 
to  himself. 

"  Make  your  game  ;  the  game  is  made. 
•  Eien  ne  va  plus,*  '*  cried  the  banker,  in 
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Bonorowi  tones;  then  another  card  was 
dealt  round,  and  the  banker,  with  a 
dexterous  torn  of  the  wrist^  disolosed  his 
hand.  It  consisted  of  two  small  cards,  a 
five  and  four ;  bat  it  swept  the  taUe  of  all 
the  stakes  that  had  been  ventored. against 
the  bank. 

Thns  the  game  went  on,  the  banker 
playing  only  against  a  player  on  each  side 
of  him,  but  covering  the  stakes  of  all  the 
lookers  on  who  chose  to  wager  agafaist  him. 

From  the  first  Soliman's  career  was  a 
triumphant  one.  "He  has  the  vein  to- 
night," one  whispered  to  another,  as  the 
funds  in  the  bank  took  larger  dimensions 
at  every  moment  Several  more  prudent 
players  vacated  their  seats,  and  Walter 
Musgrave  took  one  of  the  vacant  places 
and  began  to  play  against  the  bank.  But 
there  was  no  withstanding  the  flood  of 
success  that  flowed  for  Suliman.  Musgrave 
lost  persistently,  and  very  soon  every- 
thing he  had  about  him  slipped  away — the 
fifty  pounds  he  had  won  at  the  rifle-butts^ 
and  all  he  had  put  by  for  his  expenses  at 
the  camp,  and  to  carry  him  home.  When 
his  last  gold  coin  had  vanished,  Walter 
roee  to  retire  from  the  game. 

'^  If  you  are  broke,"  said  Suliman,  eyeing 
Musprave  regretfully,  "I  don't  mind 
cashing  your  cheque — say  for  a  hundred. 
I  should  like  to  have  another  hundred  out 
of  you." 

Musgrave  was  fairly  launched  upon 
the  fatal  slope.  He  had  a  hundred 
pounds  standing  to  his  credit  at  the 
county  bank.  His  cheque-book  was  in  his 
pocket.  He  wrote  the  cheque.  Suliman 
backed  it  and  handed  it  to  the  club  secre- 
tary, who  gave  Musgrave  ivory  counters  of 
the  same  nominal  vfdue.  The  same  DMuck, 
however,  continued  to  pursue  poor  Mus- 
^ave,  till  at  last  his  ivory  tokens  repre- 
sented only  a  sum  of  five  pounds.  This, 
when  his  turn  came,  he  ventured  on  his 
card;  he  won.  By  the  constitutional  laws 
of  baccarat  the  player  goes  on  against  the 
bank  as  long  as  he  wins;  and  Musgrave 
did  not  cease  winning  till  he  had  annexed 
more  than  half  the  contents  of  the  bank. 
Suliman  looked  pale  and  a  littte  angry. 

"Will  you  go  banks  now!"  he  asked, 
scornfully. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Musgrave,  thus  ven- 
turing the  whole  amount  then  remaining 
in  tlw  bank.  Again  Musgrave  won.  He 
had  broken  the  bank,  and  the  whole  pile  of 
counters,  representing  several  thousand 
pounds,  was  shovelled  over  to  him  by  the 
eroupier. 


Musgrave  registered  a  vow  that  he  would 
never  pky  baccarat  again;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  the  joyful  conseioiunieu 
that  he  had  at  a  stroke  achieved  what 
was  virtually  an  independence.  And  then, 
while  every  glance  was  turned  toward  the 
fortunate  player,  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the 
secretary  of  the  dub  gave  wammg  thst 
strangers  were  in  the  room.  Mu^gnve 
found  himself  next  moment  in  the  enstodj 
of  the  police,  together  with  all  those 
assembled  round  the  green  table. 

"But  my  counters — they  are  money," 
gasped  Walter.     "  Give  me  my  money." 

"  Oh,  that  little  game  is  aU  over  now, 
sir,"  said  a  constable,  jocosely.  "We'll 
take  care  of  all  the  money,  never  fear  T' 

Musgrave  looked  round  in  despair.  It 
was  evident  that  Suliman  was  better 
prepared  than  the  rest  of  them  for  the 
visit  of  the  police ;  for,  on  the  first  alarm, 
he  had  cleared  the  cashier's  desk  of  its 
contents,  chiefly  consisting  of  bank-notes, 
and  darting  through  an  open  window, 
made  his  escape  over  the  leads  of  an  ad- 
joining house.  Severed  others  tried  to 
follow  him,  but  were  stopped  by  the  police, 
who  were  now  swarming  into  the  room  in 
full  force.  Besistance  was  useless.  There 
were  many  angry  protests,  and  much  use- 
less recrimination  as  to  lost  stakes.  Mas- 
grave  in  vain  sought  to  make  himself 
heard  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  winnings,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction,  except  for  a  curt  remark  of  the 
police  inspector : 

"  You've  only  got  yourself  to  thank,  sir, 
for  being  found  in  such  a  place.'' 

CHAPTER  III.      CASTLE  HORTON. 

After  all,  the  night  at  the  fetation-howe 
was  not  a  very  serious  affair.  And  in  the 
morning  all  those  who  were  not  officially 
connected  with  the  dub  were  liberated  on 
their  own  recognisances,  and  Mosgrave, 
being  greatly  pleased  at  being  once  more  a 
free  man,  drove  off  to  the  camp  to  get  hM 
luggage.  Tom  had  departed ;  but  he  h^ 
packed  everything  up,  and,  by  dint  of  haste 
and  hard  driving,  Walter  arrived  at  Pad- 
dington  just  in  tme  for  the  afternoon  traip. 
When  he  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  m 
which  Mrs.  Wyvill  and  her  daughter  had 
taken  their  places,  Edith  gave  a  cry  ol 
delight. 

"Mamma,  here  is  our  poor  priaoner, 
she  cried. 

But  Mrs.  Wyvill  looked  gravely  oon- 
cemed.    It  was  so  unfortunate,  ahe  tola 
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Walter,  that  he  should  get  into  this  scrape. 
It  would  certainly  tell  very  much  against 
him  with  Uncle  William,  who  hated  all 
kinds  of  gambling. 

Bat  Musgrave  showing  himself  contrite 
and  humble,  she  took  him  into  favour 
again,  and  finally,  burying  her  head  in  a 
book,  she  left  the  young  people  to  their 
own  devices.  And  a  very  pleasant  run 
they  bad ;  and  it  was  quite  a  disenchant- 
ment when  the  train  stopped  'at  the 
station. 

Over  the  railings  of  the  platform  could 
be  seen  the  ruddy,  weatherbeaten^  face  of 
John  Musgrave,  as  he  sat  in  a  high  dog- 
cart, with  a  restive  bit  of  blood  in  the 
shafts  that  was  all  of  a  quiver  with  ex- 
citement at  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
arriving  train.  An  elderly  man-servant  in 
claret-coloured  coat  and  brass  buttons 
touched  his  hat  to  the  party,  and  pottered 
about  after  the  luggage. 

'*  What  do  Tom  mean  by  this,  sirf "  said 
the  faithful  Budgeon,  putting  an  envelope 
into  his  young  master's  hands. 

Walter  drew  out  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
read: 

"  Dear  Father  and  Mother,— Don't 
you  grieve  for  me.  I  am  off  on  a  dark 
business  with  a  black  master^  and  don't 
you  pray  for  me  neither,  I  am  not  worth 
it.  So  no  more  at  present,  or  ever  after, 
from  your  unhappy  "  Tom." 

"Why,  Tom  has  bettered  himself,  he 
tells  me,"  said  Walter,  cheerfully,  to  the 
serving-man,  who  sighed,  and  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  much  bettering  about 
Tom. 

And  then  his  master  called  out  to  know 
if  he  was  to  be  kept  waiting  all  day,  and 
Budgeon  shouldered  Master  Walter's  port- 
manteau and  hurried  off. 

The  Castle  House  was  a  comfortable, 
warm,  red-brick  house,  that  at  one  time 
probably  had  formed  the  dower-house  of 
the  estate.  The  homestead  and  farm- 
bcdldings  were  at  some  little  distance,  and 
the  house,  with  its  surroundings  of  lawn, 
shrubbery,  and  glass-houses,  with  its  warm- 
walled  gardens  and  background  of  fine 
old  trees,  was  as  pleasant  and  snug-looking 
a  residence  as  could  be  desired. 

The  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
brought  Mrs.  Musgrave  to  the  hadl-door — a 
neat  and  elegant  little  figure,  in  velvet 
and  black  lace,  with  a  pleasant,  vivacious 
manner  about  her,  and  speaking  with  a 
slightly  foreign  accent, 

*<  Oh,  here  is  the  prodigal,  then, 
returned,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  that  was 


sweet  and  yet  tart.     ''Come  in,  Walter, 
and  give  an  account  of  yourself." 

Walter  followed  into  the  cool,  shaded 
drawing-room  that  looked  on  to  a  pleasant, 
antique  garden,  with  a  sundial  in  the  midst 
of  a  velvety  grass-plot,  and  quaint  summer- 
houses  of  box  in  each  comer. 

Walter  recounted  the  incidents  of  the 
previous  night.  When  he  came  to  the  part 
where  he  broke  the  bank,  and  found  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  snatched  from  him  by 
the  police,  Mrs,  Musgrave  wrung  her 
hands. 

<<  Ob,  the  robbers  ! "  she  cried.  <<  And 
is  there  no  redress?  The  money  was 
yours — ^fairly  won.  Oh,  Walter,  why  did 
you  not  grasp  it,  hold  it  t  I  would  have 
taken  them  by  the  throat  and  made  them 
give  it  to  me.  And  have  you  nothing  to 
show  for  it  1" 

''Only  these  counters,"  said  Walter, 
showing  a  handful  of  ivory  tokens,  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  the  Hampton 
Club,  and  the  amount  which  they  repre- 
sented. But  the  club  had  collapsed  under 
the  pressure  of  the  law,  and  its  tokens 
were  as  valueless  as  so  many  drafts  upon 
the  "  Bank  of  Elegance." 

<'  Ob,  the  pity  of  it  1"  cried  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave. "And  your  poor  father  in  such 
trouble!" 

And  she  went  on  to  explain,  as  far  as 
she  could,  what  the  trouble  was. 

To  msie  the  matter  clear  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  back  some  five  -  and  -  twenty 
years,  when  Castle  Horton  belonged  to 
Qeorge  Horton,  the  elder  of  two  brothers. 
George  was  a  quiet,  studious  fellow,  rather 
shy  and  retiring,  but  honourable  and  up- 
right beyond  the  common.  His  brother, 
Henry,  was  a  dashing  young  soldier,  but 
of  a  light,  inconstant  character,  amiable  in 
manner,  and  a  general  favourite,  but  as 
little  scrupulous  as  possible  in  pursuing 
the  object  of  the  moment.  Hitherto,  the 
brothers  had  been  on  terms  passably 
friendly.  Then  something  occurred,  which 
George  deemed  an  outrage  on  the  part  of 
his  brother,  which  admitted  of  no  forgive- 
ness. Henry  should  never  succeed  him  at 
Castle  Horton ;  that  was  his  fixed  resolve; 
and  he  himself  had  determined  to  quit  the 
place  for  ever,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  some  remote  country,  where  his  very 
existence  might  be  forgotten.  Castle 
Horton  he  determined  to  convey  to  his 
only  and  intimate  friend,  John  Musgrave, 
who  some  time  before  had  brought  home  a 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  French  officer, 
whom  he  had  met  on  his  travels.     The 
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wife  had  a  sister,  Eolalie,  a  girl  fall  of 
chann  and  vivacity,  who  had  apparently 
nuMle  a  great  impression  upon  the  reserved 
and  stacuoiiB  squire  of  Castie  Horton ;  and, 
indeed,  by  general  repute,  the  pair  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  if  this  were 
the  case,  something  occurred  to  mar  the 
project,  and  Enlalie  returned  to  her  own 
country  and  remained  with  her  father  till 
his  death,  when  she  entered  a  sisterhood 
devoted  to  works  of  mertiy,  assuming  the 
title,  in  religion,  of  Sister  Ursula. 

The  tranner  of  Castle  Horton  to  John 
Musgrave  was  not  exactly  a  free  gift 
John  undertook  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  his  friend  with  such  funds  as  he 
required;  and  he  also  undertook  certain 
trusts,  which  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
'from  George  to  John ;  and  he  also  under- 
took to  bring  up  and  educate  his  own  eldest 
son,  then  an  infant,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fit  him  for  his  future  position  as  the  owner 
of  Castle  Horton.  And,  in  pursuance  of 
this,  Walter  had  been  sent  to  Winchester 
and  Cambridge,  and  had  received  a  liberal 
allowance. 

As  for  deeds  connected  with  Castle 
Horton,  there  were  none.  It  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  from  time  immemorial, 
the  tenure  being  understood  to  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  a  certain  curiously- 
carved  horn,  given  by  some  ancient  Saxon 
King  together  with  the  lands  of  Castle 
Horton  in  recompense  of  certain  deeds  of 
valour  performed  against  the  Danes. 

The  transfer  of  this  ancient  horn  from 
George  to  John  was  deemed  by  both 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  transaction.  A 
written  memorandum  of  the  transfer, 
signed  before  witnesses,  was,  however, 
deposited  with  the  chief  solicitor  of  a 
neighbouring  town,  but  this  was  no  longer 
to  be  found,  having,  it  was  surmised,  been 
destroyed  in  an  accidental  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  lawyer's  offices.  The  horn 
itself  had  unfortunately  been  stolen  several 
years  ago. 

Still,  John  Musgrave  had  not  ceased  to 
feel  fall  security  in  the  possession  of  Castte 
Horton  till  about  a  year  ago,  when  some 
London  firm  of  lawyers  had  intimated  to 
him  that  Sir  Henry  Horton,  their  client, 
was  in  posEossion  of  evidence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  George,  without  issue ;  and 
that,  as  by  that  event  Mr.  Musgrave's 
interest  in  the  estate  had  ceased,  they 
called  upon  him  to  give  up  possession  to 
their  client  as  heir-at-law.  John  Musgrave 
had  taken  no  notice  of  this  summons,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  cited  before  the  high 


court,  which  decided  that  there  wss  only 
evidence  of  a  tenancy  during  the  life  of 
George  Horton.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Court  held  that  the  evidence  of  George's 
death  was  insufficient,  but  that  it  reeted 
with  the  tenant  to  show  that  he  was  still 
alive.  And  an  order  had  just  been  made 
that  John  Musgrave  should  produce  the 
missing  man,  within  a  year  and  a  day,  at 
the  church -porch  of  Castle  Horton,  in 
defaidt  of  which  the  heir-at-law  would  be 
put  in  possession. 

*'  Within  a  year  and  a  day."  The  sen- 
tence read  like  a  death-warrant  to  John 
Musgrave.  In  the  presence  of  this  danger 
Musgrave  was  as  one  fascinated  and  stupe- 
fied. He  went  through  the  daily  routine 
of  life  as  usual,  but  it  was  as  one  in  a 
dream.  His  leisure  moments  he  spent 
with  an  ahnanack  before  him  in  a  dismal 
kind  of  reverie.  As  each  day  passed,  he 
blotted  it  out  with  a  great  black  score, 
and  then  he  counted  the  days  which  were 
left. 

<<What  shall  we  do  when  the  last  day 
comes  ? "  he  would  ask  his  wife.  To  them 
both  it  would  be  bdeed  the  last  day,  the 
day  of  doom,  when  their  world— the  only 
world  they  cared  for— would  crackle  np 
beneath  them. 

"What  is  to  be  done!"  asked  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  looking  piteously  into  Walter's 
face,  when  she  had  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  "  I  can  see 
nothing  for  us  but  the  four  bare  walls  of 
the  poor-house." 

"  Courage,"  said  Walter.  "  If  the  man 
is  to  be  found,  I  wiU  find  him.  If  he  is 
alive  and  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
wide  world,  I  will  find  him  and  bring  him 
home." 

•«  But  where— m  what  direction  will  you 
lookl"  asked  Mrs.  Musgrave,  wringing 
her  hands.  "  John,"  she  cried,  calling  her 
husband,  "here  is  Walter,  who  wants  to 
go  and  look  for  George  Horton.  Bathe  m 
dead ;  ah,  it  is  too  true  that  he  is  dead. 

«  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  dead,"  said  John 
Musgrave,  coming  forward;  "  but  he  w  tf 
good  as  dead  for  us.  We  shall  never  find 
him.  Gkjorge  had  always  strange  ideas 
about  a  life  of  contemplation  and  solitude. 
He  is  Kving;  but  somewhere  out  of  tw 
reach  of  civilisation."  . 

Still,  Walter's  energy  had  infused  a  glor 
of  Uf  e  into  the  veins  of  the  elder  Mosgrava 
Coming  to  discuss  the  matter,  it  was  fonna 
that  tidmgs  had  come  from  George  wiw" 
ten  years,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  tojw^ 
Musgrave.  John  had  told  his  wife  nothing 
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about  this  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
as  he  said.  Bat  now  he  prodaced  the 
letter.  It  was  not  written  on  paper ;  bat 
consisted  of  a  strip  of  palm-leaf  about  two 
inches  in  breadth  and  a  foot  in  length, 
covered  with  cabalistic  characters ;  at  least, 
they  seemed  cabalistic  to  the  Musgraves. 
At  the  back  was  the  communication  in 
English,  incised  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  the  characters  made  evident  by  some 
black  substance  rubbed  into  them.  Tiiis 
slip  had  been  folded  and  enclosed  between 
two  pieces  of  cardboard,  and  had  come 
within  an  ordinary  envelope,  bearing  the 
London  post-mark.  Attached  was  a  scrap 
of  paper,  stating  that  the  writer,  a  ship's 
captain,  had  been  requested  to  post  the 
enclosed  on  his  ariival  in  England,  There 
was  no  indication  here  of  Grcorge's  where- 
abouts. On  the  palm  slip  were  traced  the 
following  words : 

"John,  I  shall  never  return  now.  I 
have  met  her  once  more,  and  still  I  love 
her.  And  so  I  must  resume  my  solitary 
wanderings." 

"  Now,  what  can  you  make  of  such  stuff 
as  that  f "  asked  Musgrave. 

Walter  took  up  l£e  strip  of  palm-leaf 
and  examined  it  curiously.  It  exhaled  a 
strange,  musky  perfume  that  seemed  re- 
dolent of  the  East ;  but,  beyond  that,  the 
palm-leaf  testified  little.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  very  frontiers  of  China 
the  leaf  of  the  Talaput  palm  is  used  for 
writings,  especially  those  of  thIS  sacred 
books — ^limits  so  wide  as  to  be  practically 
boundless. 

"  Bat  I  know  now,"  said  Mrs.  Masgrave, 
who  had  been  for  some  minutes  buried  in 
deep  thought.  "Oh,  John,  why  do  you 
keep  things  from  your  wife?  He  saw 
Enlalie.  Walter,  he  saw  your  Aunt 
Ursula,  and  I  know  where." 

Mra  Masgrave  sprang  to  her  bureau  and 
ransacked  among  a  lot  of  letters;  some 
quite  fresh,  and  others  yellow  with  aga 
She  produced  one  that  was  written  some 
months  before  the  date  of  the  London 
post-mark, 

"It  is  from  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Mas- 
grave,  nodding  her  head  at  Walter.  "  Your 
aunt  had  been  sent  out  to  take  charge  of 
the  nursing  at  the  military  hospital  at 
Saigon,  in  Tonquin.^  She  was  detained  at 
Sangoon,  while  waiting  for  a  passage  in 
a  French  vessel.  Here  is  what  she  says : 
*  At  Eangoon  I  had  a  strange  rencontre. 
My  costume  attracted  some  attention  from 
the  natives,  of  a  very  respectful  sort,  for  I 
found  I  had  the  character  of  a  holy  woman, 


which,  alas  !  I  wish  I  deserved.  And  one 
day  I  met  a  man  in  native  dress,  with  the 
white  robes  of  a  phoonghie  or  priest  about 
him,  a  man  from  the  hUls,  they  said,  some- 
where about  Anapoora,  and  he  greeted  me, 
oh,  so  kindly,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  rushed 
headlong  away.  There  was  something 
about  his  expression  that  reminded  me  of 
poor  George.  Would  it  not  be  carious  if, 
among  these  poor  benighted,  yet  gentle, 
lovable  heathen  folk,  there  had  been  some- 
body with  Gaorge's  fond,  foolish  faith,  and 
another  as  wicked  and  heartless ' '' 

"  Hem  I "  sounded  John  in  a  thunderous 
note. 

And  Mrs.  Musgrave  hastily  closed  the 
letter.  "  There  is  no  more  about  him,*'  she 
said,  looking  strangely  agitated. 

"  Bat  it  is  enough,"  cried  Walter,  joy- 
ously. "  I  know  where  to  start  from,  and 
with  that  description  and  the  slip  of  palm- 
leaf  I  will  find  our  man." 

"Pray  Heaven  you  may,"  said  Mrs. 
Masgrave,  devoutly.  "  Everybody's  happi- 
ness depends  upon  it.  Find  George  Horton 
and  you  find  a  wife  too ;  for  Edith's  guar- 
dians can  have  nothing  to  say  against  tho 
undoubted  heir  to  Castle  Horton." 

"And  yet,  suppose  I  find  him  sur- 
rounded with  a  dusky  brood  of  his  own ; 
and  that  he  repudiates  the  whole  trans- 
action and  claims  Castle  Horton  for 
theml" 

"  Oh,  never  fear  that,  Walter.  He  loves 
Ursula  too  well  to  rob  her  son.  Heavens, 
what  am  I  saying!"  she  cried,  in  confusion. 
"  I  mean  her  nephew," 

CHAPTER  IV.      ON  THE  WING. 

It  had  been  declared  in  family 
council  that  Walter  Masgrave  should  start 
at  once  for  Rangoon,  where  he  was  sanguine 
of  hitting  upon  the  trail  of  George  Horton's 
hidbg-place.  He  had  not  forgotten,  we 
may  be  sure,  that  Edith  and  her  mother 
were  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
had  written  with  much  alacrity  to  secure  a 
berth  in  the  "Mandalay."  When  this 
was  done  it  was  impossible  to  raise  any 
objection,  although  Mrs.  Wyvill  feared 
that  Uncle  William  would  not  be  pleased. 
Yet  in  truth  she  was  very  glad  that  he 
was  coming  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
Eiith's  delight  in  the  prospect  was  quite 
unalloyed.  John  Musgrave  had  under- 
taken to  drive  the  whole  party  to  Salisbury, 
where  they  would  meet  a  through  train  to 
Plymouth. 
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On  the  evening  befoie  the  day  fixed  for 
departure,  Walter  walked  over  to  Castle 
Horton  to  make  Bome  final  arrangements. 
The  old  plaee  had  never  looked  so  weU,  he 
thought,  as  he  approached  it  by  a  field- 
patL  There  was  the  fish-pond  that  had 
been  part  of  an  old  moat,  and  the  gateway- 
tower  and  arch,  long  since  disused  as  an 
entrance,  and  the  old  manor-house,  with 
its  quaint  gables  and  twisted  chinmey- 
shafts  all  overgrown  with  ivy ;  the  whole 
backed  with  groups  of  massive  trees,  where 
the  rooks  were  cawing  a  last  good-night 
It  was  a  goodly  heritage,  and  worth 
fighting  for  to  tiie  bitter  end.-  Tet  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  strange  that  one 
who  had  inherited  this  place  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  should  alienate  it  to 
strangers  in  blood.  And  he  recalled  the 
ancient  doggerel  inscribed  over  the  gate- 
way, stOI  legible  beneath  the  covering  of 
creepers : 

Never  shall  anie  thrive  within 
Unless  he  bee  of  Horton's  kin, 
And  none  shall  sound  the  Castle  Horn, 
Save  only  Horton's  Eldest  Bom. 

Still,  if  the  horn  were  anywhere  to  be 
found,  he  would  have  a  try  at  it;  and,  at 
all  events,  he  fancied  that  he  would  make 
a  worthier  representative  of  the  old  race 
than  one  like  Suliman,  who  would  fill  the 
place  with  a  rabble  rout  of  gamesters  and 
profligates. 

He  found  Edith  in  the  garden  paying 
a  last  visit  to  her  old  liaunts.  Here  she 
had  spent  the  happiest  part  of  her  life,  and 
it  was  sad  to  think  that  she  might  be 
taking  leave  for  ever  of  the  beloved  scenes. 
Walter  cheered  her  as  well  as  he  was  able  j 
but  thoy  both  felt  that  the  future  was 
clouded  and  uncertain,  and  that  inexorable 
circumstances  might  soon  part  them  for 
ever. 

But  the  morning  broke  bright  and 
cheerful ;  and,  ere  the  dew  was  off  the 
grass,  John  Musgrave  had  embarked  the 
whole  party  in  a  roomy  break,  to  which 
he  bad  harnessed  four  good  horses;  and 
they  dashed  along  the  narrow  country 
roads,  and  over  the  wide,  rolling  downs, 
and  by  little  hamlets  in  the  valleys,  where 
blue  smoke  rose  over  the  thatched  roofs ; 
and  through  snug  country  towns,  with 
grey,  arched  bridges  over  the  bright  trout 
streams;  and  churches,  whose  venerable 
aisles  seemed  far  too  wide  for  the  shrunken 
population  about  them.  At  midday  they 
rested  the  horses  and  fed  them  in  the  barn  of 
a  friendly  farmer,  and  picnicked  themselves 
on  the  abundant  fare  that  Mrs.  Musgrave 


had  thoughtfully  provided.  A  few  hours 
later,  and  they  caught  sight  of  Uie 
great  grassy  bulwarks  of  Old  Sarum,  and 
the  graceful  spire  of  Salisbury  was  visible 
in  the  vale  below,  with  the  white  steam  of 
a  train  whirling  along  towards  London. 
And  then  there  was  a  hasty  leave-taking ; 
and,  last  of  aU,  poor  old  Budgeon  sidled  cp 
to  the  railway-carriage  door,  and  placed  a 
little  parcel  in  Walter's  hands. 

"  If  you  should  meet  with  Tom,  air,  his 
mother  has  knitted  him  a  comforter ;  and 
he's  to  be  very  careful  about  his  throat, 
and  to  mind  his  dooty  to  his  Maker.  God 
bless  you.  Master  Walter,  and  send  you 
safe  home  again." 

Honest  Budgeon  retired,  overcome  by 
emotion;  and,  catching  a  last  glimpse  of 
dear  familiar  figures  as  the  train  passed 
out  of  the  station,  Walter  felt  himself 
fairly  launched  on  his  way  round  the 
world. 

At  Plymouth  the  party  were  met  by 
Hamster,  the  third  officer  of  the  "  Manda- 
lay."  She  had  just  anchored  in  the  Sound, 
and  a  boat  was  in  readiness  to  take  them 
on  board.  The  Captain  was  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off,  and  the  steam  capstans  were  at 
work  hauling  up  the  anchor  as  the  ship's 
boat  shot  out  into  the  tranquil  Sound.  The 
ship  was  on  the  move  before  the  passengers 
were  fairly  on  board,  and  the  boat  hooked 
on  the  davits,  and  then  she  steamed  out 
into  the  quiet  night,  while  the  Eddystone 
light  twinkled  benignly  in  the  distance. 
There  were  not  many  passengers  on  board, 
and  the  best  of  the  state  cabins  had  been 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Wy  vill  and  her  daughter. 
At  breakfast-time  next  morning  the  Lizard 
Head  was  visible  as  a  faint  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  and  a  limitless  expanse  of  blue 
waters  stretched  all  round.  The  ladies 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast;  but  before 
the  meal  was  over  Walter  experienced 
a  disagreeable  surprisa  Suliman  took  his 
seat  as  of  right  next  the  Captain,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  places  reserved 
for  the  Wy vQls.  On  his  part  he  did  not 
seem  to  relish  Walter's  presence.  He 
scowled,  nodded  cavalierly,  and  went  on 
with  his  meal. 

When  Suliman  had  finished  his  meal  he 
seemed  in  a  more  amiable  mood,  and  be 
joined  Walter,  who  was  pacing  Uie  poop- 
deck. 

"Weill  we  parted  rather  unoeremo- 
niously,"  he  began. 

"Yes,"  rej[oined  Walter,  "yon  helped 
yourself,  I  think," 

"I  meant  to,"  replied  Suliman.     "It 
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strack  me  that  if  I  secDied  the  cash  I 
coald  distribute  it  among  those  who  had  a 
right  to  it.  fiat  somebody  had  been 
beforehand  with  ma  I  only  got  a  lot  of 
I.O.U.'s  and  cheqaea  only  of  valae  to  their 
owners." 

^  Yes,  I  took  the  precaution  of  stopping 
mine/'  said  Walter. 

"I  know  yon  did,"  replied  Suliman, 
"  and  as  my  name  was  upon  it,  I  had  to 
take  it  up.  I  expect,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
you  will  pay  me." 

Walter  replied  that  he  would — in  the 
counters  of  the  Hampton  Club,  of  which 
he  possessed  a  nice  assortment.  Suliman 
declined  the  exchange. 

''  Bat  we  shall  meet  on  shorCi  peihaps," 
he.  said,  significantly,  '^  where  we  may 
square  our  accounts." 

It  was  evident  that,  for  the  moment, 
Suliman  did  not  wish  to  force  a  quarrel. 

Although  the  Wyvills  were  rather 
annoyed  to  find  that  Suliman  was  on  board, 
and  felt  an  instinctive  mistrust  of  him,  yet 
there  was  no  reason  for  being  uncivil  to 
him;  and,  indeed,  he  proved  himself  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  was  often  to  be 
seen  pacing  the  deck  with  Edith  Wy  vill, 
and  amusing  her  with  all  kinds  of  stories 
of  his  experiences  in  English  society,  as 
well  as  of  his  adventures  in  other  climes. 
Passages,  too,  in  his  own  earlier  days, 
heightened  with  a  little  romantic  colouring, 
helped  to  inspire  a  certain  interest  in  his 
career.  Naturally,  he  only  told  a  part  of 
his  story,  but  from  what  he  told,  and  horn 
what  subsequently  transpired,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  origin  might  have  been 
gathered : 

When  quite  a  youth,  Henry  Horton  was 
serving  with  hu  regiment^  during  the 
fifties  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
Burmese  war  of  the  period.  Quartered 
near  a  certain  hUl-village,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  handsome,  buxom  daughter  of 
the  village  accountant.  The  customs  of 
the  district  were  not  of  a  ligid  character, 
and  the  forms  of  marriage  were  simple. 
To  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  was  sufficient 
to  bind  the  pair  in  a  union,  that  might  be 
dissolved  with  the  same  ease.  And  when 
the  campaign  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
regiment  marched  away,  Horton  thought 
little  more  of  his  Burmese  bride.  Some 
months  after  his  departure,  however,  a  boy 
was  born  to  the  deserted  girl,  and  she, 
finding  herself  not  well  looked  upon  in  the 
village  on  account  of  her  connections  with 
the  ''  white  devil " — as  the  natives  had  not 
unappropriately  named  young  Horton — 


emigrated  to  one  of  the  populous  cities 
of  British  Barma;  became  a  prosperoua 
dealer  and  moneylender,  well  known  to 
both  the  services  as  Mother  Stndbad. 
Her  son  she  sent,  when  old  enough,  to  an 
English  school  at  Rangoon,  and  she  designed 
that  he  should  afterwards  go  to  England 
and  complete  his  education,  hoping  that 
he  would  compete  successfully  for  the 
Indian  service.  But  this  part  of  her 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  Suliman's 
escapade,  of  which  we  have  already  heard. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth 
of  Suliman,  and  Mrs.  Sindbad  had  married 
two  husbands  intermediately,  when  she 
recognised  in  the  newly-appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  district,  the  husband  of 
her  early  years. 

At  first  Sir  Henry  was  disposed  to  ignore 
the  claim  altogether.  But  Mrs.  Sindbad 
was  rich,  she  had  powerful  friends,  and  she 
only  asked  a  nominal  recognition  of  her 
position,  and  offered  handsome  terms  if 
this  were  given.  Suliman  was  an  unknown 
quantity  ki  the  problem ;  he  had  vanished 
from  the  scene,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  he  appeared  to  claim  his  father's 
benediction. 

Bat  if  Suliman  showed  himself  in  a 
more  amiable  light  on  the  voyage,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  displacing  Wedter  from 
Edith's  affections.  There  was  a  confidence 
and  mutual  trust  between  the  pair  that 
did  not  allow  any  petty  jealousies  to  come 
between  theuL  Bat  about  Suliman  there 
was  a  kind  of  snake-like  fascination.  He 
held  people  with  his  glittering  eye,  and 
compelled  them  to  listen,  although,  when 
the  spell  was  removed,  the  magician  might 
only  inspire  aversion. 

Nothuig  had  occurred  to  mar  the  pros- 
perous nature  of  the  voyage.  The  *'  Man- 
dalay"  had  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
had  passed  through  the  Canal,  and  her 
passengers  had  endured  the  grilling  heat 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  now  enjoying 
the  balmy  breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  weather  was  hot,  the  sea  calm ;  the 
nights  were  splendid,  the  hosts  of  heaven 
shining  with  marvellous  brilliance.  The 
clearness  and  fairness  of  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  ship  to  develope  her  full  amount 
of  speed.  With  a  soft  breeze  ahead  her 
fires  drew  fiercely,  and  her  machinery 
worked  without  a  hitch. 

For  days  and  nights  together  the  ship's 
course  remained  unchanged ;  not  an  order 
had  been  necessary  from  the  bridge ;  the 
indicator  remained  at  '<  full  speed  ahead," 
and  not  a  block  or  tope  had  been  shifted. 
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The  "Mandalay"  was  a  new  boat  of 
a  modem  type.  She  bad  been  constructed 
so  as  to  earn  the  Government  subsidy  for 
ships  that  might  be  employed  as  fast  croisers 
in  time  of  war.  She  was  armed  with  four 
quick-firing  three-pounder  guns,  and  was 
well  fitted  to  give  a  good  account  of  her- 
self before  any  enemy  of  ordinary  strength, 
piratical  or  otherwise.  That  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  the  ship  was  concerned,  her  Captain 
and  first  officer.  The  crew  would  not 
have  been  of  much  account  in  such  an 
emergency,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
coolies.  But  the  Captain  was  a  splendid 
fellow,  a  Devonshire  man,  one  Buckle  by 
name,  as  bold,  and  frank,  and  hearty  as 
ever  hailed  from  that  classic  coast.  The 
first  officer  was  a  man  of  the  same  mould ; 
but  about  Hamster,  the  third  mate, 
opinions  might  di£fer.  He  was  a  down- 
east,  unhappy-looking  man;  a  good  sea- 
man, who  had  commanded  a  vessel  of 
his  own,  and  who  evidently  did  not  relish 
his  present  subordinate  position.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  on  the  coasting  trade 
between  India,  the  Straits,  and  China, 
and  knew  everything  about  the  navigation 
of  those  seas ;  and  he  alone  of  the  ship'd 
officers  understood  the  lingo  of  the  coolies, 
and  could  communicate  with  them  in  their 
own  language. 

Besides  the  native  crew  there  were  a 
number  of  Chinese  coolies,  in  the  fore- 
castle, whose  passage  had  been  paid  for, 
and  who  took  no  share  in  the  working  of 
the  ship.  These  men  were  rarely  seen, 
but  remained  between  decks  smoking 
opium  and  gambling  among  themselves. 
They  were  of  altogether  fiercer  character 
than  the  others,  and  quarrels  were  frequent 
among  them.  Knives  had  been  drawn, 
and  wounds  given  and  received,  till  the 
Captain  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
disarmiog  them  altogether.  The  presence 
of  thsse  unruly  passengers  had  given 
Captain  Buckle  some  anxiety.  «*  If  they 
only  knew,"  he  whispered  once  to  Walter, 
"  that  we  have  on  board  about  a  thousand 
Remington  rifles  in  cases,  with  ammu- 
nition, they  might  take  the  ship  and  chuck 
us  all  into  the  sea." 

Before  long,  the  coast  of  Ceylon  was 
sighted,  and  Point  de  Galle  was  reached 
at  nightfall.  The  vessel  was  to  lie  o£f  the 
Point  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  land  some 
passengers.  When  these  were  gone,  only 
the  Wyvills,  Walter,  and  Suliman  would 
be  left  in  the  saloon.  There  was  a  little 
extra  ceremony  at  dinner  that  day,  and 
the  Captain  ordered  up  a  supply  of  cham- 


pagne to  pledge  his  parting  guests.  In  the 
talk  and  laughter  that  was  gomg  on,  one 
of  the  attendant  coolies  slipped  a  scrap  of 
paper  under  W&lter's  plate.  Walter  found 
that  it  was  the  steward's  customary  bill 
for  extras  supplied  on  the  voyage ;  bat  at 
the  bottom  was  scrawled,  in  another  hand, 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  go  ashore  at  the 
Point." 

Walter  showed  the  missive  to  Edith, 
who  turned  pale  and  handed  it  to  her 
mother,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Captam, 
The  Captain  scrutinised  it  with  something 
like  contempt,  and  then  sent  for  the 
steward,  a  man  of  colour,  who  salaamed 
amiably  before  him. 

<'  What  does  this  mean,  steward  1"  asked 
the  Captain,  feteinly,  showing  the  paper. 

The  steward  read  the  wambg  and 
smileid. 

"  it  was  from  the  cook,  sir,  askiDg  me 
to  go  ashore  and  get  fresh  vegetables  I 
am  very  sorry  that  it  was  written  on  this 
gentleman's  bill" 

The  steward  was  dismissed  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  the  Captain  laughed 
loudly  over  what  he  called  "the  explodon 
of  the  cabbage  conspiracy." 

CHAPTER  V. 
MUTINY  ON    BOARD    THE  "MANDAUY." 

The  purple  hills  of  Ceylon  had  Bunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  good  ship 
"Mandalay"  was  heading  north- eas^ 
direct  for  the  coast  of  Burma.  It  had 
been  a  long,  hot  day,  but  the  sun  was  m 
setting  in  a  sea  of  molten  gold,  and  a  soft, 
perfumed  breeze  was  giving  a  new  zest  to 
life.  The  dinner-hour  was  at  hand,  and 
Walter  Musgrave  was  lazily  prejwrnig 
himself  for  that  function,  throwing  a  gi»n«B 
every  now  and  then  through  the  open  port 
at  the  long  swathes  of  gently -swelJiDg 
waters,  lighted  up  with  iridescent  colours. 
Then  suddenly  there  was  a  nouie  oi 
trampling  and  dragging  on  the  deck  ow 
head,  due,  as  Walter  languidly  jadged,  m 
some  change  of  course,  and  the  necessi  y 
of  trimming  sails.  . 

But  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Walter 
heard  something  like  a  smothered  ^^r^ 
the  open  sea,  and  there,  framed  m  ^« 
round  opening  of  the  cabin  port,  he  sa 
a  boat,  an  open  boat,  without  oarsorsauj 
and  in  the  boat  two  figures  bleeding  »« 
senseless ;  but  the  face  of  one,  white  w 
ghastly  in  the  glow  of  sunset,  was  mj^ 
of  Captain  Buckle.  The  boat  drifted  sway, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  moment, 
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Walter  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  ap 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  poop-deck ;  but 
the  hatchway  was  closed  and  fastened 
down,  and  as  he  hurled  himself  against  the 
doors  in  vain,  one  was  opened  ifor  a  few 
inches  and  a  shot  fired  through  point- 
blank,  the  bnllet  jast  grazing  Walter's 
forehead.  Blinded  and  stanned,  he  fell 
backward  down  the  stairs,  and  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet. 

Mrs.  Wyvill  and  her  daughter  had  also 
been  dressing  for  dinner— Edith,  in  a  light 
evening-dress  of  gossamer  silk,  with  un- 
covered arms,  and  a  bunch  of  tropical 
flowers  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  And 
thus  she  ran  out,  hearing  the  shot  and  the 
heavy  fall,  crossed  the  saloon,  and  found 
her  lover  lying  as  she  thought  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Her  cry  of  despair 
brought  her  mother  to  her  side. 

What  could  have  happened  f  There 
was  a  sound  of  people  running  to  and  fro 
overhead;  shots  were  fired;  and  once  or 
twice  a  sickening  splash  was  heard. 

"It  is  a  mutiny,"  said  Mra  Wjvill,  who 
had  often  heard  of  such  scenes.  "They 
have  shot  Walter,  but  he  is  not  dead." 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  said  Edith,  fervently. 

It  was  something  to  be  thankful  for,  if 
those  dear  eyes  would  open  once  again,  if 
that  dear  voice  would  only  whisper  a 
farewel). 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  help  me ;  we  will 
take  him  to  our  cabin." 

And  the  two  women,  inspired  for  the 
moment  with  heroic  strength,  bore  him 
across  the  saloon,  and  plac^  him  upon  a 
couch.  Then  they  fastened  and  secured 
the  door  of  the  cabin  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  and  turned  to  the  wounded  man. 
Mrs.  Wyvill  bathed  his  face,  and  washed 
away  the  stains  of  blood  and  gunpowder, 
and  Edith,  with  her  scissors,  deftly  clipped 
the  clotted  hair  from  about  the  wound,  and 
bandaged  it  with  some  of  her  own  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

With  all  this  attention,  Walter  began  to 
recover  his  senses.  He  sat  up  and  stared 
about  him,  and  then  the  full  meaning  of 
the  scene  burst  upon  him. 

"Dear  friends,"  he  said,  taking  a  hand 
of  each  of  the  women,  "  there  is  a  mutiny 
on  board.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. There  is  little  hope  for  us,  for  they 
have  cast  away  our  Captain  and  another; 
but  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  defend  you." 

'*And  we  will  die  together,  Walter 
dear,"  said  Edith.  "  Kill  us  both,  rather 
than  let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
wretches.     Don't  you  say  so,  mother  1 " 


Mrs.  Wyvill  nodded  resolutely.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  It  seemed 
such  a  cruel  fate  for  these  two  young 
people  in  the  fulness  of  life,  and  with  their 
love  for  each  other ;  and  that  one  should 
be  the  executioner  of  the  other  ! 

"But  we  are  wasting  time,"  cried 
Walter. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  out 
and  reconnoitre.  The  sounds  of  contest 
had  ceased,  and  there  was  nothing  now  to 
be  heard  from  the  deck  but  now  and  then 
a  word  of  command  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Walter  opened  the  door  of  the 
cabin,  and  crossed  the  saloon  cautiously, 
making  for  his  own  state-room,  where  he 
possessed  himself  of  his  revolver,  and  of 
his  "  Express  "  rifle  and  a  case  of  ammuni- 
tion. Crossing  again,  a  shot  was  fired  at 
him  through  an  open  door  at  the  end,  which 
Walter  acknowledged  by  a  bullet  from  his 
revolver.  He  then  made  a  dash  for  the 
man  who  had  fired  the  shot,  who  darted 
up  the  companion  stairs.  Walter  followed, 
and  dashed  open  the  door  before  the  other 
could  fasten  it.  A  terrible  sight  met  his 
eyes.  The  deck  was  stained  with  blood, 
and  two  or  three  headless  bodies  lay 
scattered  about,  which  Walter  recognised 
by  the  dress  as  those  of  the  remaining 
Europeans  of  the  crew — the  chief  engineer, 
the  boatswain,  and  another.  Bat  on  the 
steamer's  bridge  stood  Hamster,  giving  his 
orders,  the  course  of  the  ship  having  been 
changed  to  almost  due  east  For  a  moment 
Walter  entertained  the  joyful  impression 
that  the  mutiny  had  failed ;  but  he  was  un- 
deceived by  seeing  on  either  side  of  Hamster 
the  figures  of  Suliman  and  Fochin,  each  with 
a  rifle  in  his  hand,  who  seemed  to  be  keep- 
ing a  watch  upon  Hamster's  movements. 
About  the  deck  were  lying  cases  of  rifles 
which  had  been  broken  open;  and  the 
rifles  were  in  the  hands  of  the  dangerous 
element  in  the  ship,  those  coolie  passengers 
who  had  come  on  board  at  Tilbury 
Docks. 

At  the  sight  of  Walter's  form  standing 
in  the  hatchway  of  the  poop,  half-a-dozen 
rifles  were  levelled  at  him,  and  a  rush  was 
made  towards  him,  which  Walter  stopped 
by  discharging  his  rifle  into  the  thick  of 
the  little  crowd.  A  shriek  and  a  leap  in 
the  air,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud  on  the 
deck,  showed  the  effect  of  the  shot,  and 
the  mutineers  paused,  irresolute,  and 
dispersed;  but  they  rallied  as  the  voices 
of  Suliman  and  Fochin  were  heard,  cursing 
them  heartily  for  their  cowardice.  Walter 
now    fastened    his    door   and    retreated, 
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retorniDg  to  the  state-room  of  the  Wyvills, 
who  awaited  him  with  poignant  anxiety. 
Walter  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  strengtii 
of  their  position  would  be  increased  by 
annexing  the  adjoining  state-room,  divided 
from  the  Wyvills'  by  a  passage  opening 
into  the  saloon  which  could  be  closed  at 
pleasure  by  a  door  of  stout  teak-wood,  gilt 
and  polished.  Aeain,  he  noticed  that  the 
cabbfl  were  ventilated  towards  the  saloon 
by  long  slits  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 
Breaking  away  the  zinc  at  places,  the 
openings  afforded  effective  loop-holes,  by 
which  he  commanded  with  his  rifle  the 
whole  lengbh  and  breadth  of  the  saloon. 

Then  they  barricaded  the  door  of  the 
passage  between  the  two  cabins  with  port- 
manteaux and  heavy  baggage.  While  the 
three  were  thus  at  work  wey  were  startled 
by  a  loud  crash  and  report  from  above. 
The  cause  was  soon  apparent  Bather 
than  face  the  muzzle  of  Walter's  rifle,  some 
of  the  mutineers  had  brought  up  the 
Hodgkiss  gun  and  discharged  its  three- 
pound  ball  full  butt  at  the  saloon  hatch- 
way. A  great  part  of  this  was  carried 
away  by  the  discharge,  and  the  mutineers, 
in  a  body,  luahed  for  the  breach.  Bat 
Walter's  rifle  spoke  out  again  as  the  first 
of  the  number  planted  lus  foot  in  the 
saloon,  and  again  one  of  the  Celestials 
bit  the  dust.  If  only  Soliman  would  show 
himself.  But  that  young  man,  thoueh 
brave  enough,  remained  in  tiie  ba<£- 
ground. 

By  this  time  the  defenders,  parched 
with  anxiety  and  despur,  began  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  thirst,  and  to  their  horror,  re- 
membered that  they  had  no  store  of  water; 
but  there  were  basins  supplied  with  water 
from  one  of  the  ship's  tanks,  and  they  had 
filled  the  basins  and  every  available  vessel 
with  cold  water  before  the  mutineers  found 
out  what  they  were  about,  and  cut  the 
supply  pipe. 

The  next  attack  of  the  besiegers  was  of 
an  unexpected  nature.  By  some  means 
an  iron  cylinder  was  projected  into  the 
saloon,  which  presently  broke  into  smoke, 
and  bMnding,  acrid  smoke  at  that.  It  was 
a  stink-pot,  a  favourite  Chinese  device,  and 
it  filled  the  cabins  with  a  horrible,  choking 
vapour,  which  threatened  to  asphyxiate 
the  inmates.  Bat  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  Walter  darted  out,  and,  seizing  the 
stink-pot,  threw  it  out  of  one  of  the  port- 
holes, and  it  disappeared  with  a  mighty 
hiss. 

With  the  failure  of  this  device,  overt 
operations  were  discontinued.    A  sentry 


was  left  at  the  door  of  the  saloon,  for 
Walter  could  see  the  glitter  of  his  rifle 
barrel,  but  the  man  himself  was  concealed 
behind  the  bulkhead. 

All  was  now  deadly  still,  except  for  the 
monotonous  clatter  of  the  steamer^s  screw 
still  working  at  full  speed,  and  the  rush  of 
waters  as  she  glided  swiftly  on.  The  night 
was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  stars  shone 
with  ineffable  brightness,  throwing  sparkleB 
of  light  on  the  oily  undulationg  of  the 
restless  sea.  There  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  starvation  in  the  cabins.  Sondiy 
boxes  of  biscuits  there  were,  and  Walter, 
ventaring  out  into  the  cuddy,  secured  a  tin 
of  preserved  meat.  The  sentry  was  on 
the  alert,  and  fired  off  his  rifle,  bnt  at 
random,  and  then  there  was  a  mighty 
hubbub,  which  showed  that  all  the  crev 
were  on  the  alert.  But  Walter  was  nnder 
shelter  again  next  moment,  and  no  one  of 
the  crew  dared  to  show  himself  within 
range  of  the  dreaded  rifle. 

The  night^  passed  on,  Edith  and  her 
mother  taking  turns  with  Walter  to  watch 
while  the  o^ers  slept  It  was  necessary 
to  sleep  and  eat  in  order  to  presenre 
strength  enough  to  die  worthily;  for  there 
seemed  not  the  slenderest  chance  of 
escape. 

When  his  turn  came,  Walter  laid  Um 
down  to  sleep  in  the  little  passage  which 
divided  the  two  cabins,  out  of  the  end  of 
which  opened  a  porthole,  through  which 
the  night  air  blew  with  refreshing  cool- 
ness. He  slept  soundly  for  several  honrs, 
and  then  woke  suddenly,  feeling  sure  that 
some  one  had  called  him.  He  roused  him- 
self, for  daylight  waa  showing  in  the  east, 
and  he  told  Mrs.  Wyvill,  who  had  been 
sitting  up  listening  for  every  sound,  that 
she  might  now  take  her  rest  Edith  still 
slept  soundly,  a  smile  upon  her  h'ps,  and  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  awaken  her  to 
the  sad  reality. 

Again,  in  the  stillness,  Walter  heard  hu 
own  name  repeated.  "Master  Walter, 
Master  Walter,"  just  as  one  would  call  him 
—Tom,  for  instance— on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  when  some  expedition  was  on 
foot :  to  the  woods  nutting,  or  for  a  swim 
in  the  mill-ponds,  or  to  race  the  young 
colts  round  the  paddock.  . 

Well,  he  had  heard  of  similar  halln(^ 
nations  ucder  the  stress  of  suspense,  *ncli 
as  he  was  now  enduring.  Bnt  again  n6 
heard  the  voice,  which  seemed  to  deicena 
from  above,  "  Master  Walter." 

Some  one  was  hailing  him  oyer  tne 
vessel's  side. 
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"  Who  are  you  1 "  asked  Walter  from 
the  port-hole. 

Perhapa  here  was  some  treacherous  move 
on  Suliman's  part. 

"I  am  Tom,"  was  the  reply;  '* speak 
low,  for  these  devils  are  watchiug  me." 

'<  Are  you  in  their  pay,  Tom ) ''  asked 
Walter,  bitterly. 

•'Ay,  sir,"  replied  Tom.  "Tm  the 
engineer.  But  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  job 
like  this.    Can  I  help  yon  anyway,  sir  f " 

**  Could  you  blow  up  the  ship,  Tom  f " 

« I  haven't  got  courage  for  that." 

'*  Then  I  don't  want  to  say  any  thiog  more 
to  you.  Stay  1  When  you  loot  my  cabin, 
you  win  find  a  little  parcel.  It  is  a  comforter 
from  your  mother,  and  she  sends  her  love, 
and  you  are  to  take  care  of  your  throat  and 
do  your  duty  to  your  Maker.     That's  all." 

Something  like  a  groan  was  heard  from 
Tom;  but  not  another  word  had  he  to 
say.  Walter  sank  into  a  moody  reverie, 
in  which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  seizure 
of  the  "Mandalay"  somehow  stood  out 
distinctly.  It  had  been  in  process  at 
Wimbledon  Camp,  where  he  had  seen  the 
Chinaman  and  Tom  in  earnest  confabu- 
lation. Suliman  had,  probably,  heard  of 
Tom  through  the  Wyvills,  and  knew  that 
he  had  been  engineer  on  board  ship.  And 
then  the  conspirators  had  bought  over 
Hamster,  the  third  officer^  who,  possibly, 
might  have  been  connected  with  the  gang 
before.  When  they  had  found  a  navigator 
for  the  ship,  and  one  to  drive  her  engines, 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  were 
overcome;  and  everything  else  depended 
on  opportunity  and  audacity. 

As  for  what  the  wretches  would  do  with 
the  steamer,  now  they  bad  got  her,  it  was 
difficult  to  guess  ai  But  her  cargo  would 
certainly  be  invaluable  to  any  freebooting 
conmiunity,  consisting  as  it  did  of  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with 
preserved  provisions  and  delicacies  of  every 
kind,  and  large  quantities  of  hardware, 
cottons,  cutlery,  and  everything  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  such  people.  And  EdiUi 
was  to  be  tiie  prize  of  Suliman,  and,  pos- 
sibly, Fochin  had  designs  upon  Mrs.  Wyvill, 
upon  whom  the  Chinaman's  pig's  eyes  had 
rested,  more  than  once,  admiringly,  as  she 
watched  the  shooting-match  at  the  camp, 
which  had  happened,  it  seemed,  such  ages 
ago. 

CHAPTER  VI.      LOVE  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

By  this  time  the  sun  Was  fairly  risen, 
and  the  heat  of  a  tropical  day  began  to  be 
felt.    Edith  had  risen ;  her  lover  had  held 


her  for  one  moment  in  his  arms.  There 
was  sadness  in  their  embrace ;  but  also  a 
kind  of  exultation — a  joy  outness  even  such 
as  comes  to  courageous  natures  when  doubts 
and  hopes  are  abandoned,  and  the  stern 
realities  of  destiny  have  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Before  long  it  was  evident  from  which 
side  an  attack  would  come.  The  entrance 
to  the  saloon  bein^  covered  by  the  muzzle 
of  Walter's  rifle,  it  was  certain  death  to 
enter  that  way.  Bat  now  they  saw  that 
the  further  skylight  had  been  removed; 
and,  although  the  space  immediately  below 
the  skylight  was  within  range,  vet  the 
heavy  table  in  the  centre,  still  laid  out  as 
for  dinner,  with  glass  and  silver  and  pots 
of  tropical  plants,  afiforded  shelter  to  any 
one  who  reached  the  floor.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  some  nimble  fellow  vaulted 
suddenly  through  the  opening,  and  reached 
the  floor  in  a  crouching  position,  and  was 
safe;  a  second  and  third  followed  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
The  fourth  hesitated  for  a  moment,  hanging 
by  his  hands,  and  fell  to  the  ground  a 
corpse,  pierced  through  by  a  bullet  from 
Walter's  unerring  rifle.  But  though  it 
was  but  the  affair  of  a  few  seconds  for 
Walter  to  reload  and  bring  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  yet  in  that  short  space  a  swarm 
of  the  demons  had  dashed  through  the 
skylight,  and  were  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

''I  counted  twenty,"  cried  Edith,  who 
had  been  on  the  watch  all  the  time. 

"Now,  Walter,  we  are  ready,"  said 
Mrs.  Wyvill,  kneeling  down.  "A merciful 
shot  for  each  of  us,  and  then  you  can  sell 
your  life  dearly." 

«•  Not  yet,"  said  Walter. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  but  the  fight 
might  yet  be  prolonged.  The  rascals  were 
evidently  anxious  to  take  the  women  alive ; 
and  that  gave  a  certain  advantage  to  the 
defence.  The  whole  number  of  despera- 
does did  not  exceed  thirty;  the  coolie 
crew  were  but  as  sheep.  Quickly  and 
noiselessly  Walter  removed  the  barricades 
from  the  cabin-door.  He  looked  out ;  the 
saloon  was  clear  of  them  all.  Their  tactics 
were  evident.  They  had  taken  shelter  in 
the  cabins  at  the  side,  and  the  bulkheads 
being  light  and  easily  removable,  they 
were  making  their  way  swiftly,  and  in  aU 
security,  to  the  beleaguered  cabins.  The 
noise  of  the  rending  and  crackling  of  wood 
made  this  only  too  certain ;  and  in  another 
moment  an  axe  crashed  against  the  planks, 
and  splinters  of  wood  flew  among  the 
crouching  women. 
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«*  Now,"  said  Walter,  giviDg  his  revolver 
to  Editb,  ''make  for  the  companion- 
lidder.  If  any  one  stope  yon,  shoot  him. 
Once  on  deck,  gain  the  chart-room,  barri- 
cade yoaraelves.    I  will  follow." 

An  inspiration,  such  as  comes  to  a 
successful  leader,  had  reached  Walter's 
brain.  With  the  twenty  men  and  more 
at  work  below,  there  could  be  but  few 
upon  deck;  and,  although  it  had  been 
easy  enough  to  descend  by  the  skylight^  to 
reach  the  deck  in  the  same  way  would 
occupy  more  time. 

The  women,  implicitly  obedient  for  once, 
darted  across  the  cuddyto  the  stairs.  Walter 
followed  just  as  the  bulkhead  of  the  cabin 
gave  way,  and  a  horde  of  furious  Mongols 
dashed  into  the  cabin.  Finding  it  empty, 
after  slashing  ever]^  thing  with  their  long 
knives,  they  streamed  out  again,  and  with 
short,  quick  cries  and  guttural  impreca- 
tionfi,  they  followed  the  trail  like  a  well- 
trained  pack,  and  came  upon  Walter  on 
the  staircase. 

The  pirates  had  not  been  such  bad 
tacticians  as  to  leave  the  main  entrance  to 
the  cabins  unguarded.  Four  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  Celestials  stood  in  the  entrance  hatch 
and  held  the  two  ladies  prisoners,  while 
threatening  them  with  their  knives.  One 
of  them  recoiled  at  a  shot  fired  by  Edith 
from  her  revolver ;  a  second  was  felled  by 
a  blow  from  Walter's  rifle,  and,  grappling 
with  the  other  two,  he  hurled  them  down 
the  ladder  upon  the  heads  of  their  ad- 
vancing comrades.  And  thus  the  way  by 
the  chart-room  was  open.  Had  that  been 
fastened,  then,  indeed,  they  had  been  lost 
at  once ;  but  the  door  was  open,  and  the 
three  gained  its  shelter  unharmed,  and,  for 
the  instant,  safa 

The  chart-room  might  have  been,  and, 
perhaps,  was,  designed  in  case  of  mutiny 
on  board.  It  was  an  octagonal  house  on 
deck,  lighted  from  above,  with  narrow 
slits  in  the  sides,  as  if  pierced  for  musketry. 
It  was  iron-plated,  breast-high,  so  as  to 
turn  an  ordinary  bullet,  and  it  commanded 
the  bridge  and  the  wheel-house  from 
which  the  boat  was  steered,  and  half-a- 
dozen  resolute  men  might  have  defended 
it  against  a  whole  ship's  company  of 
coolies. 

But,  alas  1  the  garrison  was  now  reduced 
to  two  helpless  women.  For  in  the  tussle 
with  the  Chinamen,  Musgrave  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  side  by  the  knife  of  one  of 
the  combatants.  He  had  not  felt  this  in 
the  heat  of  combat ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
secured  the  door  of  the  chart-room  than  he 


fainted  and  feU,  while  a  crimson  stream 
slowly  trickled  from  his  wound.  Edith 
and  her  mother  exerted  themselves  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  with  sach  ap- 
pliances as  were  at  hand.  The  double- 
edged  knife  had  passed  between  the  chest 
and  the  arm,  inflicting  an  ngly  gash  on 
each.  Under  other  circumstances  these 
wounds  might  not  have  been  dangeroos, 
and  Walter  soon  recovered  conscionsness, 
and  was  able  to  speak  a  few  coherent 
words  of  farewell  Bat  from  the  torrid 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  combat,  fever  quickly  supervened,  and 
before  long  the  patient  was  delirious.  He 
fancied  himself  once  more  at  Castle  Horton. 
As  he  held  Edith  by  the  hand  he  belieFed 
that  he  was  wandering  with  her  along  the 
pleasant  field-paths.  He  heard  the  chnrch 
bells  chiming.  They  were  his  wedding 
bells,  he  said,  and  he  talked  of  the  happy 
days  that  were  coming  in  the  golden 
future. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  no  farther 
attempt  was  made  by  the  mutineera  The 
dread  of  Musgrave's  unerring  rifle  kept 
the  hounds  at  bay,  and  the  very  sflence 
and  inactivity  of  the  little  garrison  inspired 
the  fear  of  some  cunning  ruse.  Bat  when 
darkness  came  on  they  would  gather  round 
the  doomed  little  garrison. 

The  fever  and  delirium  of  Mosgrave's 
wounds  were  accompanied  by  the  tortures 
of  thirst,  and,  terrible  discovery,  there  was 
but  one  little  carafe  of  water  to  be  found 
in  the  chart-room.  This  the  women  ad- 
ministered drop  by  drop.  As  the  fever 
mounted  higher,  Walter's  delirium  took  a 
new  form.  He  was  to  fight  with  Saliman 
that  day,  the  duel  had  been  arranged,  and 
he  would  be  lost  to  honour  if  he  failed 
to  keep  the  appointment;  and,  presently 
bursting  away  from  the  loving  hands  that 
held  him  with  fervid  energy,  he  drew  back 
the  bar  from  the  door,  in  spite  of  therfr 
sistance  of  the  women,  and,  darting  out 
upon  the  deck,  he  called  loudly  to  Suliman 
to  come  on. 

At  first,  the  sight  of  the  herculean  figure 
with  blazing  eyes  and  desperate  mien, 
made  the  boldest  of  the  mutineers  shrink 
back.  Bat  presently  a  rush  was  inad« 
upon  him,  he  was  borne  to  the  ground,  and 
a  dozen  knives  were  glistening  in  the  tff* 
Edith  ran  forward  and  threw  hewelf  upon 
Musgrave's  prostrate  form,  and  thrust  away 
the  knives  with  her  bare  handa 

Then  Suliman  appeared,  now  a  com- 
manding, ruthless  presence,  in  garmenw  w 
white  and  gold,  with  a  turban  about  w* 
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head  and  a  gleamine  sabre  in  his  hand. 
With  a  word  here  ana  a  blow  with  the  flat 
of  the  sabre  there  he  drove  back  the 
yellow-skinned  crowd.  <*Yoa  are  safe," 
he  said  to  EditL  "Not  a  hair  of  yonr 
head  shall  be  injured. '^  Bat  she  heard  him 
not ;  she  was  past  hearing  anything  now 
as  she  sank,  fainting,  on  Walter's  body. 

CHAPTER  VII.      A  DEATH  SENTENCE. 

The  "Mandalay"  was  slipping  through 
the  water  at  full  speed;  she  had  passed 
through  the  Malacca  Straits  without  at- 
tracting observation,  and  she  was  now 
paB&ing  by  some  charming  little  islets 
covered  with  tropical  vegetation,  the 
weather  fine,  and  the  sea  calm.  But  a 
wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  ship, 
so  that  she  would  hardly  have  been  recog- 
nised, even  by  her  late  captain  and  his 
first  officer.  Her  funnels,  formerly  of  a 
yellowish-white,  were  now  black,  with  a 
golden  streak  about  them ;  the  chart-housei 
and  the  other  deck-houses,  had  been  re- 
moved, leaving  a  clear  run  fore  and  aft ; 
indeed,  she  had  been  transformed  in  appear- 
ance from  a  trading-boat  to  a  troopship, 
or  fast  cruiser.  At  her  main  flattered  the 
Chinese  flag,  with  the  red  flying  dragon, 
and  she  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the 
new  Chineee  cruisers;  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fochin  possessed  a  number  of  documents, 
signed  with  the  vermilion  pencil,  that 
were  sufficient  to  impose  upon  any  visitors, 
unless,  perhaps,  those  intimately  connected 
with  the  new  Chinese  navy.  She  was  now 
steering  due  north,  as  if  for  the  coast  of 
Tonquin,  which  she  would  probably  reach 
in  a  couple  of  days. 

Lying  in  a  corner  of  the  forecastle, 
roughly  fenced  in  by  some  loose  boards 
and  tarpaulins,  was  Walter  Musgrave,  long 
toi  tared  with  fever,  thirst,  and  delirious 
horrors.  Slashed  and  pierced  with  the 
knives  of  the  Chinamen,  he  still  retained 
sufficient  vitality  to  endure  farther  suffer- 
ing. And  some  pains  were  taken  to  keep 
him  alive  for  that  purpose.  Fochin  him- 
self had  some  little  skill  in  surgery,  and 
Musgrave's  wounds  had  received  some 
rude  kind  of  dressing,  in  the  way  of  tar 
and  oakum,  which,  though  torturing  in 
their  effects,  had  yet  performed  their 
fanction.  In  fact,  the  vitality  and  vigour 
of  the  young  man's  physique  had  asserted 
themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  ill-treatment 
and  neglect,  he  was  rapidly  recovering. 
Reason  had  returned  to  him,  he  recognised 
his  real  position. 


"  Don't  let  'em  see  you're  getting  better," 
said  a  voice  close  beside  mm  one  night, 
when,  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breeze, 
Walter  had  found  strength  to  raise  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  andjgaze  curiously  about 
him. 

The  voice  was  Tom's,  and  Walter  did 
not  reply;  he  felt  such  contempt  and 
loathing  for  the  fellow. 

"Fm  not  to  blame,  as  you  think,  sir," 
continued  Tom,  who  felt  the  reproach  of 
Musgrave's  silence.  "I  knew  nothing 
about  the  business  till  it  was  all  over. 
And  what  am  I  to  do  1  If  I  don't  drive 
the.  engines,  I  get  knifed." 

"Did  not  you  send  me  that  warning 
message  off  Ceylon  f "  asked  Walter,  with 
withering  scorn.  Surely  there  was  proof 
enough  of  Tom's  complicity. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  sir,  and  risked  my  life  to 
do  it.  Tell  you,  sir,  I  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  among  them  as  you  are  now.  If 
that  steward  had  split  upon  me  I  should 
have  been  minced  small  enough.  But  about 
yourself — don't  let  'em  see  you  are  getting 
better,  for  when  you  are  well  enough  to 
bear  it,  they  are  going  to  have  the  sport  of 
killing  you  by  inches." 

Jast  then  three  or  four  of  the  scoundrels 
passed,  and  spat  upon  and  kicked  at 
Walter,  and  went  tumbling  over  Tom, 
trampled  upon  him,  and  knocked  him 
about  This  little  incident  did  more  to 
inspire  Walter  with  confidence  in  Tom 
than  a  host  of  explanations. 

*' About  the  ladies,"  continued  Tom, 
after  he  had  anathematised  his  persecutors. 

*'  They're  all  right  up  to  now.  They're 
in  their  own  cabin  with  a  sentry  over  the 
door.  There's  been  a  bit  of  a  disagree- 
ment about  'em,  and  Suliman  had  to  knock 
down  a  chap  who  was  uncivil.  Bat  what 
keeps  the  chaps  in  good  humour  is  looking 
forward  to  the  sport  of  knifing  you." 

Tom  went  on  to  explain  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  '*  brotherhood  of  the  knife " 
among  these  piratical  fellows,  and  that  the 
death  of  three  of  their  number  at  the 
hands  of  Walter  had  naturally  enraged 
them.  And  each  of  the  band  claimed  the 
privilege  of  driving  a  knife  into  Walter. 
Thus,  pinned  to  a  board,  he  was  to  remain 
broiling  in  the  sun  for  a  whole  day,  and 
then  at  nightfall,  if  he  still  survived,  the 
chief  of  the  band  would  deliver  the  coupde 
gi4ce. 

It  seemed  cruel  enough  to  tell  all  this 
to  the  captive,  but  Tom  had  a  reason  for 
his  apparent  inhumanity,  which  presently 
appeared.      He    assumed    that    Master 
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Walter  would  rather  be  drowned  or  eaten 
by  Bharks  than  live  to  be  tortured  by  his 
enemies.  Walter  eagerly  assented.  In 
that  case  Tom  could  suggest  a  remote 
chance  of  escape  —  even  of  eventually 
rescuing  the  ladies  from  their  terrible  posi- 
tion. 

The  boat,  as  Tom  expressed  it,  was 
heading  straight  for  French  Cochin  China, 
and  the  naval  and  military  station  of 
Saigon.  In  two  days  she  would  be  ofif  the 
port.  Not  that  the  *'  Black  Flags/'  to  give 
them  their  proper  title,  had  any  intention 
of  entering  the  port  A  quick  fusillade 
would  dispose  of  the  Black  Flags  did  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Their 
object  was  simply  to  reconnoitre  the  port 
and  ascertain  whether  any  French  war- 
ships were  lying  in  the  roads,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  would  pass  within  five 
miles  of  the  port  Now  Walter  could  not 
swim  five  miles;  he  swam  well  enough 
for  an  inland  man,  but  to  swim  a  mile 
would  be  something  of  a  feat  for  him. 
But  four-and-a-half  miles  out  at  sea  was  a 
beacon  showing  the  entrance  to  the 
channel  that  led  to  the  port^  and  here  was 
a  light,  which  was  lighted  at  night  by 
some  one  coming  in  a  boat  from  the  shore. 
Now  this  beacon  was  the  point  for  which 
the  "  Mandalay  "  was  steering ;  when  she 
made  it  she  would  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
At  the  moment  when  the  beacon  was  in 
sight  would  be  the  time  for  flight  But 
how  would  Master  Walter  know  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  1  Tom  had  planned 
that  too.  He  would  be  in  charge  of  tbe 
engines,  and  would  contrive  that  when  the 
time  came  he  would  have  a  full  head  of 
steam  and  open  all  the  steam-valves.  The 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  a 
great  rush  of  steam  from  the  engine-room 
that  would  envelope  all  the  deck  in  thick 
vapour.  Then  would  be  Walter's  chance 
to  slip  over  the  side  and  swim  for  the 
beacon. 

Just  then  a  hoarse  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing for  the  engineer,  and  Tom  slipped 
away,  to  be  seen  no  more  that  night  The 
next  day  Walter  was  much  better;  the 
weather  was  cooler,  and  his  wounds  were 
beginning  to  heal.  But  he  was  careful  to 
show  no  signs  of  amendment;  when  any 
one  passed  he  lay  as  if  insensible.  When 
nightfall  came,  Tom  once  more  approached. 
To-morrow  night,  at  this 'same  time,  would 
probably  be  the  auspicious  moment  He 
had  seen  miseie,  too,  as  he  called  Edith ; 
at  least  he  had  spoken  with  her  through 
the  port-hole.     The  ladies  were  both  well, 


though  su£Fermg  the  keenest  anxiety.  That 
Walter  was  alive  they  had  heard  from 
Suliman,  who  had  promised  to  spare  his 
life  and  set  him  ashore,  if  ildith  woold 
marry  him  and  become  the  Queen  of  tiie 
Black  Flags.  And  Edith,  to  save  Walter's 
life,  had  consented.  She  did  not  mean  to 
live  to  carry  out  her  promise;  nor  did 
Suliman  intend  to  spare  his*rivaL  Indeed, 
he  could  not,  if  he  would,  for  the  band 
were  determined  to  have  his  life.  Bdt  it 
seemed  that,  in  all  important  events  among 
these  people,  an  astrologer  must  be  con- 
sulted to  appoint  a  lucky  day.  There 
was  such  a  one  among  the  Black  Flags, 
and  he  had  decided  that  the  marriage 
could  not  take  place  before  the  first  week 
of  the  new  moon ;  and  Musgrave'a  execu- 
tion, by  the  same  authority,  mnst  take 
place  on  the  next  day  but  one. 

Tom  had  also  something  else  to  say. 
He  had  gathered  from  certain  friendly 
coolies  an  inkling  of  the  plans  of  the  Black 
Flags.  They  were  to  land  in  a  certain 
creek,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Saigon,  where  there  was  an  old  fort  that 
could  easily  be  made  defensible ;  but  they 
would  stay  there  only  while  they  landed 
stores  and  munitions.  Then  they  were  to 
march  inland,  ascend  a  certain  river,  cross 
hills  and  plains,  and  loot  a  certain  treasora 
Descriptions  of  the  route  were  vagae ;  but 
there  were  points  on  the  transit  that  were 
known  to  them  all :  the  Bock  Pagoda,  the 
Deserted  City,  and  the  Buby  Mines. 

Tom  now  crept  up  to  Walter's  resting- 
place,  and  thrust  into  his  hands  a  long 
knife  with  a  leather  sheath. 

"  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  air  f  " 
he  said,  doubtfully.  Walter  graq>ed  his 
palm  warmly.  "  Thank  'ee,  sir,"  said  Tom. 
''If  a  man's  life  can  save  that  girl,  HI  do 
it" 

And  then  he  silently  vanished. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      A  SWIM  FOR  LIFE. 

Black  night  had  fallen  on  the  sea,  and 
all  was  deadly  stilL  The  ''Mandalay" 
glided  along  at  full  speed,  all  her  light  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  there  was  an  eager  group 
of  watchers  on  the  bridge,  and,  forwards, 
half-a-dozen  men  were  on  the  look-out 
Then,  in  guttural  tones,  one  proclaimed  a 
light  on  the  port -bow.  Still  the  boat 
held  her  course;  and  Walter,  lying  croaohed 
in  his  den,  waited  and  waited  till  he  thought 
all  hope  was  passed,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  Then  and- 
denly  the  ship  slackened  speed,  and,  with 
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a  great  roar,  a  mighty  volame  of  steatn 
rushed  tip  through  the  ODgine-hatch  and 
spread  over  the  deck. 

There  was  a  general  yell,  and  a  rush 

back\rards  and  forwards,  and  in  the  midst 

of  the  hubbub,  Walter  made  a  spring  for 

the  vesBel's  side.     He  was  almost  over  the 

bulwarks,   when    he   was    grasped    by  a 

Binewy  arm.     One  of  the  band  had  caught 

him  in  his  arms ;  slippery  and  supple  as  a 

serpent,   he  twined  himself    about  Mus- 

grave's   limbs.     But  the  impetus  of  his 

spring  carried  both  men  over  the  side,  and 

they  disappeared  in  the  bubbling  waters, 

fiercely  struggling,  but  unseen  by  any  on 

board.     For  a  moment  the  dark  shadow  of 

the  ship  rested  over  them,  then  it  passed 

on,  and  the  men  were  left  to  their  deadly 

struggle,  while  the  stars  shone  tranquilly 

down  upon  the  seething  waves. 

Luckily  for  Walter,  he  had  one  hand 
disengaged,  and  the  hand  that  held  his 
knife.  He  dealt  his  adversary  blow  after 
blow ;  he  felt  the  grasp  of  his  foe  relax ; 
and  by  a  desperate  struggle  he  shook  him- 
self free. 

Strange  black  objects  flitted  by  as  a 
rough,  slimy  skin  grated  upon  his  own. 
He  felt  by  instinct  that  these  were  sharks. 
Straggling  downwards  rather  than  up- 
wards, he  continued  to  descend,  and  before 
long  felt  a  sandy  bottom.  The  water 
shoaled  here  very  rapidly,  and  he  must 
have  been  well  within  the  ten-fathom  line. 
Then  he  struck  for  the  surface.  The  water 
felt  soft  and  warm— it  was  a  bed  of  down 
after  what  he  had  suffered,  and  he  almost 
hoped  that  he  might  be  drowning. 

But  he  came  to  the  surface  at  last. 
There  was  a  yellow  glare  over  the  water 
now,  for  the  moon  was  just  showing  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  there  was  a  routing  and 
whirling  about  close  by — that  was  evidence 
that  the  sharks  were  at  work  upon  their 
terrible  banquet,  llien,  right  ahead  was 
a  bright,  cheerful  light,  that  gave  him  re- 
newed courage.  It  was  the  beacon  light, 
and  he  swam  towards  it,  husbanding  his 
strength,  and  not  daring  to  cast  a  look 
behind,  lest  he  should  see  the  black  fin  of  a 
shark  making  ripples  in  the  moonlight 
There  was  a  current,  too,  that  helped  him 
along,  and  soon  the  black  framework  of 
the  beacon  was  distinctly  visible.  And 
then  as  he  had  almost  reached  it,  he  found 
that  he  was  losing  way  again.  It  was  an 
eddy  that  had  helped  him  before,  and  the 
main  and  stronger  current  was  carrying 
him  out  to  sea,  and  into  the  throats  of  the 
sharks. 


His  strength  was  spent,  and  he  turned 
on  his  back  for  rest,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  a  fleet  of  black  fins  sailing  towaids 
him  at  full  speed.  With  the  energy  of 
despair,  he  struck  out  once  more.  He 
touched  the  slimy  beams  of  the  beacon 
with  his  fingers,  but  he  could  ^asp  nothing, 
and  felt  himself  dragged  resietlessly  back. 
Then  as  he  gave  a  despairing  cry,  and 
threw  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  felt  him- 
self hooked  by  the  shirt  and  dragged  up- 
wards, and  towards  a  rough  flight  of 
wooden  steps. 

'^  Nom  d'un  nom  ! "  said  a  voice  above 
him  in  good  French.  <*I  have  hooked  a 
big  fish !  Is  it  Arion  on  his  dolphin  f 
Bat,  Heavens !  it  is  a  man  ! " 


CHAPTER  IX.       THE  HOSPITAL  AT  SAIGON. 

When  Walter  Musgrave  came  com- 
pletely to  himself,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
said  to  himself,  ''Is  not  this  a  dream)" 
Or  rather  had  he  not  just  awakened  from 
a  horrid  dream  and  come  to  real  life 
again?  He  was  lying,  propped  up  in 
bed,  beside  an  open  window,  from  which 
he  had  a  view  of  an  open  '*  place,"  with 
green  foliage  and  luxuriant  plants  and 
flowers,  showing  all  round.  Striped 
awnings  fluttered  gently  in  the  breeze, 
chairs  and  tables  stood  in  the  shade  of 
the  houses,  where  smart  waiters  called 
''Via,  monsieur T'  and  ran  to  and  fro 
with  cofifee  and  "  consommations."  A 
caparisoned  horse  was  waiting  for  a 
smart  young  officer,  who  was  playing 
"Patience"  on  a  marble-topped  table. 
The  clatter  of  dominoes  was  in  the  air, 
and  blue  uniforms  and  red  worsted 
epaulettes,  with  the  glitter  of  gold  lace 
here  and  there,  gave  evidence  of  a  garrison 
town. 

Within  there  were  whitewashed  walls, 
adorned  with  coloured  prints,  and  rows 
of  clean  white  beds,  about  which  moved 
sundiv  women  in  starched  hoods  and 
wimples,  and  dresses  of  dark-grey  serge. 

''Tou  are  better,  my  sonl"  said  a 
calm,  soft  voice ;  and,  looking  up,  Walter 
saw  a  handsome  lady,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Sister,  bending  over  his  couch.  How 
sweet  was  the  word  "My  son,"  spoken 
\nth  a  caressing  intonation,  mth  a 
benevolent  glacce  from  dark  and  limpid 
eyes. 

"Yes,  I  am  better,"  replied  Walter, 
and  then  some  one  called  softly,  "  Sister 
Ursula,"  and  the  form  glided  away  to 
return     next    moment     with    a    cup    of 
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steaming  boaillon  and  a  fair  white  napkin, 
which  was  tenderly  adjusted  aboat  the 
patient's  neck. 

"  Eat,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  the  Doctor 
commands  it"  And  Walter  did  not  re- 
qnire  a  second  ioTitation.  He  swallowed 
the  soup  greedily;  it  was  ages  since  he 
had  tasted  anything  so  nice^  Then  he 
looked  up  refreshed. 

*'If  yon  are  Sister  Ursula,  we  are  surely 
relations — for  I  am  Walter  Musgrave." 

"Oh,  sacred  heart  1"  cried  Sister 
Ursula,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  bosom. 
''And  yet  I  might  have  known.  Three 
times  have  I  dreamt  But  the  child  of 
my  dreams  had  soft,  rosy  arms  and 
dimpled  cheeks ;  and  you,  a  gaunt,  strong 
man !    Yet  it  must  be  so." 

"  And  still  I  can  recall  your  face  like  a 
vision,"  said  Walter,  stretching  out  his 
arms.  ''Do  you  remember  the  good 
English  hug  1" 

''Ah!  now  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  my 
child,"  said  the  Sister,  pressing  him  to 
her  heart.  And  then  brushing  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  she  cried,  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  *'  Dr.  Verron !   Dr.  Verron  I " 

"I  am  here,  my  dear  Sister,"  said  the 
Doctor,  a  lean  and  active  little  man,  in 
white  blouse  and  overalls,  advancing  with 
a  stethoscope  in  one  hand  and  a  case  of 
instruments  in  the  other.  "And  our 
patient  1 " 

"  This  is  a  charming  present  you  have 
brought  me.  Doctor — ^my  child,  my  sister's 
child,  over  all  these  leagues  of  sea,  and 
doubtless  through  perils  and  dangers." 

"Pardieu,"  said  the  Doctor;  "this  is 
something  like  a  romance.  And  so  the 
fancy  of  a  naturalist  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  midst  of  a  tropical  sea,  and  watch  the 
strange  creatuires  that  the  beacon  light 
brought  together,  has  resulted  in  this 
straDge  rencontre.  It  is  romance,  indeed  ; 
but  science  has  her  duties.  Now,  monsieur !" 
The  Doctor  seized  his  patient's  wrist, 
counted  his  pulse,  opened  his  mouth,  in- 
serted a  thermometer  beneath  his  tongue, 
called  to  a  dresser  to  renew  the  bandages 
on  a  wound  which,  recently  cicatrised,  had 
broken  out  afresh  from  the  exertions  of 
the  previous  night.  '^Now  we  shall  do 
very  well,"  he  said,  as  the  result  of  his 
examination.  '*  Plenty  of  good  bouillon,  a 
loast  chicken,  a  few  glasses  of  Yin  de 
Bordeaux,  not  too  much  talking.  My  dear 
Sister,  I  may  safely  leave  him  to  you  alto- 
gether." 
I  The  Doctor  started  ofiF  to  complete  his 
rounds. 


"  Dear  mother,"  said  Walter,  detaining 
Sister  Ursula  by  the  sleeve,  "I  have  strength 
to  tell  you  my  story.  It  ia  a  matter  of 
life  and  death." 

Sister  Ursula  seated  herself  at  Walter's 
bedside,  keepbg  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
listened  with  breathless  interest  to  the 
narrative  of  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Mandalay." 
When  Walter  had  finished,  she  said  : 

"  You  are  right,  my  son.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  losa  These  poor  women  must 
be  saved.  It  is  my  daughter's,  my  siater^s 
lives  and  honour  that  are  at  stake.  I  go 
to  seek  the  Commandant  An  ambulance 
waggon  shall  be  prepared  for  yoa  and  me. 
We  will  march  with  our  brave  soldiers. 
Ere  long  you  will  hear  their  trumpets. 
Eafin — I  am  a  soldier's  daughter — auz 
armes  1 " 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  FIGHT  WITH  THE  BLACK  FLAGS. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Walter 
Musgrave  of  the  presence  of  the  Black 
Flags  within  the  limits,  of  the  French 
territory,  and  that  they  held  two  European 
women  as  prisoners,  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  military  fervour  of  the  garrison  at 
Saigon.  The  creek  and  the  old  fort^  about 
fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  was  a  position 
well  known  to  the  French  staff,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Black 
Flags.  Native  boats  brought  confirmation 
of  the  tidings. 

A  strange  craft  had  been  seen  along 
the  coast  She  had  landed  her  crew, 
and  several  junk -loads  of  braves  were 
reported  to  have  joined  them.  Every- 
thing depended  upon  celerity.  A  flying 
column  was  at  once  organised,  and, 
before  daylight,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing Musgrave's  arrival,  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  assembly,  and  the  expedition 
set  forth.  A  hundred  and  fifty  men 
formed  the  column,  with  native  scouts  and 
hunters  feeling  the  way  in  front  In  the 
centre  of  the  column  was  the  baggage  of 
tlie  soldiers,  piled  up  in  light  waggons,  in 
front  of  which  was  an  ambulance  carriage, 
in  which  were  Sister  Ursula  and  her  patient 
Walter.  Doctor  Yerron  caracoled  along- 
side on  horseback,  and  a  young  Parisian, 
Ddschamps,  artist  and  war  correspondent^ 
followed  more  sedately  on  a  strong,  but 
lazy  mule.  The  sun  rose  upon  a  wide, 
watery  plain,  studded  with  islands,  for  the 
previous  inundation  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  consider- 
able detour  to  reach  higher  ground  and  a 
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practicable  trackway  through  the  laxorious 
vegetation. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  a  halt  was  called 
under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  tali  trees. 
As  the  sun  declined  and  a  breeze  began  to 
blow,  the  march  was  resumed  and  con- 
tinued till  complete  darkness  rendered 
farther  progress  impracticable.  Then  fires 
were  lighted  and  the  evening  meal  pre- 
pared, while  the  soldiers  sang  gaily  over 
their  work,  and  the  officers,  gathered  about 
their  camp-fire,  discussed  the  latest  news 
from  Paris  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
approaching  combat.  The  moon  rose  late 
that  night,  for  she  was  waning  fast,  and 
Walter  thought  how  soon  that  new  moon 
would  appear  which  was  to  give  Edith  to 
bis  enemy.  By  moonlight  the  column 
pushed  on  for  some  distance.  Then  came 
a  halt,  and  a  long  march,  as  before,  in  the 
early  morning. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march 
the  column  was  within  striking  distance  of 
the  fort  The  sea  could  be  descried  over 
a  low,  sandy  plain,  beyond  which,  en- 
veloped in  dense  wood  and  jungle,  lay  the 
creek  and  its  many  branches.  At  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea-line  could  be  discerned  a 
thin  wreath  of  smoke.  This,  no  doubt, 
proceeded  from  the  French  gun-boat,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  ofiF  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  to  prevent  any  escape  in  that 
direction.  The  attack  from  land  and  sea 
had  been  timed  to  be  simultaneous.  As 
soon  as  there  was  light  enough  for  objects 
to  be  made  out,  the  gun-boat  would  steam 
for  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  open  fire 
with  her  gun,  while  the  land  column  would 
get  to  work  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  silence  in  the  bivouac  that 
night,  and  no  lights  were  allowed.  Wild 
animals  came  to  drink  at  the  water-course 
close  by.  The  growl  of  a  tiger  was  heard 
in  the  jungle,  and  a  small  herd  of  elephants 
came  ambling  over  the  sandy  plain  and 
disappeared  in  the  wood  beyond.  But  not 
a  shot  must  be  fired  at  the  big  game,  lest 
the  human  quarry  should  take  the  alarm. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  night  a  bright 
glare  of  light  shot  up  from  the  jungle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  that  shook  the  earth. 
The  explosion  occasioned  considerable  per- 
plexity in  the  French  camp,  which  was 
only  relieved,  and  that  not  in  an  agreeable 
way,  just  as  the  moment  for  the  advance 
had  arrived,  when  native  scouts  came  in 
and  reported  that  the  Black  Flags  had 
blown  up  their  ship  and  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  were  now  pouring  along  in  full 
strength  on  a  line  that  would  in  a  few 


moments  bring  them  in  contact  mih  the 
column.  Indeed,  before  the  men  could  get 
under  arms  the  French  camp  was  enveloped 
in  the  enemy's  fire.  Every  bush  and  rock 
concealed  a  marksman,  and  the  enemy 
took  advantage  of  the  ground  with  great 
adroitness.  Many  of  the  Black  Flags 
were  seasoned  veterans,  who,  as  Taipings, 
had  taken  part  in  the  great  Chinese  £e- 
bellion,  and  who  had  since  lived  a  life  of  com- 
bat and  rapine.  But  they  all  fought  with 
desperate  couraga  The  French  began  to 
fall  fast,  and  in  the  confusion  of  frightened 
horses,  the  rush  of  terrified  camp  followers, 
and  the  general  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  a  blind  panic 
would  sweep  away  the  semblance  of  mili- 
tary formation. 

But  the  officers  exposed  themselves  gal- 
lantly to  rally  their  men,  and  spread  them 
out  in  skirmishing  order ;  and  as  their  fire 
began  t3  crackle  and  sputter  in  advance, 
so  did  that  of  the  Black  Flags  to  slacken 
and  die  away.  Some  of  the  latter  had  been 
shot  and  a  few  bayoneted,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  drew  away  in  a  northerly  direction. 
No  time  was  lost  in  following  up  the 
enemy ;  but  presently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  attack  on  the  French  camp  was 
chiefly  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Black  Flags.  This  last 
could  be  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the 
sandy  plain,  marching  along  with  banners 
displayed  and  glittering  in  barbaric  pomp. 
They  moved  along  with  loud  shouts  of  de- 
fiance, and  the  clamour  of  gongs  and  tom- 
toms; and  in  the  midst  of  the  host  a 
powerful  field -glass  disclosed  a  guarded 
litter  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen 
or  so  of  naked  coolie&  Something  flut- 
tered from  the  litter — it  looked  like  a 
woman's  handkerchief.  If  so,  it  was 
intended  as  a  farewell  and  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  the  poor  English  captives.  The 
noise  of  the  firing  must  have  told  them 
that  they  were  not  altogether  lost  and 
abandoned,  but  that^  a  gallant  effort  was 
being  made  for  their  rescue.  And  then, 
as  the  sounds  of  battle  died  away  in  the 
distance,  hope  must  have  died  out  too. 

CHAPTER  XI.   THE  ROCK  PAGODA. 

For  four  days  and  nights  the  French 
column  followed  in  the  track  of  the  far 
stronger  force  of  the  Black  Flags,  trying 
to  overtake  and  bring  them  to  an  engage- 
ment. But  the  Black  Flags  marched  the 
faster.  The  lalt3r  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  ttieir  sick  and  wounded^  and 
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if  a  man  eonld  not  keep  up  with  the  force, 
he  was  left  to  his  fate.  Their  track  was 
marked  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages,  for  they  took  care  to  destroy 
everything  that  could  afford  shelter  to 
their  purauers.  One  of  their  victims 
was  the  unhappy  renegade,  Hamster,  who 
had  navigated  the  "  Mandalay  "  after  the 
mutiny.  Evidently  he  had  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  and  he  had 
been  killed  so  that  he  might  tell  no 
tales. 

Presently  the  French  column  reached 
the  banks  of  a  great  river.  It  was  the 
Mekong,  a  noble  stream,  whose  head 
waters  are  supposed  to  rise  among  the 
Burmese  hills,  and  even  higher  still,  among 
the  mountains  of  Thibet  And  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  Black  Flags  had 
evidently  divided.  A  small  party  had 
seized  a  number  of  canoes  or  piraguas 
belonging  to  the  dwellers  on  the  bai)^8, 
and  had  sailed  up  the  river.  The  main 
body  had  turned  almost  at  right  angles 
to  Uieir  former  track,  and  were  lost  sight 
of  among  forests  and  ravines  in  a  wild  and 
difficult  country. 

And  here  the  commander  of  the  column 
found  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  pursuit  He  could  not  riek  the  safety 
of  his  command,  of  whom  many  were 
already  on  the  sick  list,  prostrated  by 
the  fever  of  the  country.  But  Walter 
was  resolved  not  to  abandon  Edith  and 
her  mother.  Alone  and  single-handed 
he  would  continue  the  search.  It  was 
a  mad,  impracticable  idea,  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  the  only  one  he  could  entertain. 
Nor  did  Sister  Ursula  seek  to  dissuade 
him.  But  he  should  not  go  alone.  She 
would  accompany  him.  And  then  Doctor 
Yerron  resolved  that  he  would  not  aban- 
don the  other  two.  Not  that  he  acknow- 
ledged this  in  so  many  words.  An  eager 
desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
fauna  of  these  wild  regions  was  the 
ostensible  motive  of  his  resolve.  Des- 
champs,  too,  the  Parisian  artist,  was  wild 
to  be  allowed  to  join.  Many  of  the 
French  officers  would  also  have  gladly 
given  their  services;  but  only  one  was 
allowed  leave  for  the  purpose,  a  certain. 
Lieutenant  Granier.  But  half-adozen 
Annamites,  of  a  brave  and  fighting  tribe, 
whose  crops  had  been  destroyed  and 
villages  burnt  by  the  Black  Flags,  were 
glad  to  be  engaged  as  paid  auxiliaries. 

Fioancial  difficulties  were  solved  by 
Sister  Ursula. 

''  I    am   rich,    my    son,''    she  said   to 


Walter;  "that  is,  for  a  Sister.  During 
many  years  some  unknown  benefactor  has 
supplied  me  with  a  handsome  income, 
which,  after  due  deduction  for  charitable 
purposes,  I  have  laid  by  for  my  dear 
child.     It  is  all  at  his  disposal  now." 

The  next  point  to  decide,  was  which  of 
the  trails  to  follow.  There  was  distinct 
evidence  from  the  native  boatmen  that  a 
litter,  closed  and  guarded,  was  carried  in 
the  midst  of  the  main  body  of  marauders. 
But  this  evidence,  at  first  sight  conclasive, 
did  not  appear  so  cogent  after  alL  For 
the  litter  would  be  necessarily  abandoned 
on  taking  to  the  river,  and  might  have 
been  turned  to  use  by  the  other  body  of 
men. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  Walter  that  this 
expedition  of  the  Black  Flags,  and  even 
certain  points  of  its  destination,  had  been 
indicated  to  him  by  poor  Tom.  The  first 
point  was  the  Bock  Pagoda.  Now,  had 
anybody  heard,  did  anybody  know  any- 
thing of  this  Bock  Pagoda  1  Hunters  and 
traders  from  all  parts  were  interrogated 
without  success.  At  last  an  old  man  was 
found,  a  hunter,  who  had  once  seen  a 
wonderful  Bock  Pagoda,  a  building  whose 
summit  almost  touched  the  skies,  whilst 
access  to  it  was  guarded  by  a  huge  dragon 
of  the  most  formidable  mien.  And  the 
way  to  reach  it  was  this  :  Six  days' joorney 
up  the  stream  brought  the  traveller  to  a 
terrific  gorge,  where  the  waters  of  the 
river,  pent  up  in  a  narrow,  rocky  bed, 
hurled  themselves  foaming  between  ter- 
rible cliffs.  Boats  were  hauled  np  the 
stream  against  this  mighty  force  of  waters 
by  ropes  fastened  to  different  points  of 
rock.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  gorge  was 
to  be  seen  a  narrow  cleft,  which  opened 
many  feet  above  the  normal  surface  of  the 
waters.  But  in  times  of  freshet,  a  bold 
man,  who  valued  little  his  life,  might  land 
upon  those  rocks,  and,  pursuing  the  defile, 
would  arrive,  after  two  days'  joumeyi  at 
the  Bock  Pagoda.  And  then  beware  the 
dragon ! 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  bona 
fides  of  this  communication,  and  at  all 
events  it  pointed  in  the  right  direction.  It 
was  evident  that  the  smaller  party  of 
Black  Flags  had  gone  up  stream,  and 
Walter  determined  to  follow  theoL  A 
native  boat  was  hired,  a  crank,  bat  speedy 
craft,  with  a  huge  sail  like  a  balloon,  and 
the  trade-\nnd  blowing  steadily  from  the 
south-east,  away  she  went  before  it  up  the 
river.  For  the  most  part  the  river  cooiae 
was  through  forest  and  jungle,  with  groyis 
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of  monBter  trees  that  reared  their  tufted 
heads  at  least  a  handred  feet  above  the 
wilderness.  Apes  and  sqairrels  innumer- 
able chattered  at  the  passers-by  from 
branches  that  overhung  the  stream ;  beau- 
tiful deer,  with  strange  branching  horns, 
came  down  to  drink;  tigers  were  heard, 
but  not  seen,  and  now  and  then  a  herd  of 
elephants  came  crashing  through  the 
brake.  But  at  places  there  would  be  seen 
a  wide  clearing,  with  the  marks  of  careful 
cultivation.  Rice-fields  and  gardens  sur- 
rounded some  gently-swelling  hill  crowned 
with  verdure,  about  which  would  be 
clustered  a  fairy -like  town  vrith  quaint 
pagodas  rising  among  the  trees,  and 
strange,  many-coloured  structures,  arranged 
in  terraces  about  the  central  domes.  A 
constant  murmur  of  life  and  enjoyment 
seemed  to  dwell  in  the  air.  Gongs 
sounded,  tomtoms  were  beaten,  and  drums 
everywhere  went  with  a  rub-a-dub  about  the 
place.  It  was  all  like  a  toy  town,  with 
grown-up  children  as  inhabitants;  good 
children,  too,  full  of  amiability  and  laughter, 
and  taking  nothing  seriously,  not  even  the 
pagodas  and  the  bonzes  and  the  priests, 
the  latter  being  as  gay  and  jolly  as  the 
rest 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day's 
sailing,  a  change  came  over  the  scene. 
The  river  bed  became  narrow  and  con- 
tracted; stem -looking  hills,  dark  with 
forest  growth,  seemed  to  close  in  upon  the 
travellers.  The  sail  had  for  some  time 
been  lowered,  and  the  boatmen  were  hard 
at  work  poling  up  the  stream.  Hitherto, 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  intelligence  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  Black  Flags.  They 
had  had  nearly  thizty-siz  hours'  start,  but 
their  boats,  bemg  heavily  loaded,  could  not 
make  the  same  progress  as  the  lighter  craft 
of  their  pursuers. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  the 
Black  Flags  had  committed  no  depredations 
on  the  route.  Their  force  was  about  a 
hundred  strong,  and  it  was  evidently  re- 
served for  some  emergency,  and  they  had 
passed  up  the  stream,  only  communicating 
occasionally  with  the  shore  to  procure  pro- 
visions. Now  they  were  only  a  few  hours 
ahead,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Walter  and 
his  friends  to  settle  preliminaries  of  action 
against  the  moment  they  should  come  in 
sight  of  the  foe. 

^  Here  they  were  met  by  an  unexpected 
difficulty.  The  boatmen  refused  to  proceed 
further.  ^  They  had  never  ascended  higher 
than  this.  The  gorge  above  had  an  evil 
name — ^it  was  the  abode  of  spirits,  hostile 


to  boatmen  and  their  a£fairs.  Threatened 
with  all  kinds  of  penalties,  they  remained 
immoveable ;  the  men  would  not  budge  an 
inch.  In  this  emergency  only  high-handed 
proceedings  were  of  any  avail.  The  men 
were  seized,  hauled  ashore,  and  left  there, 
with  enough  rice  to  keep  them,  and  the 
price  of  their  boat  tied  up  in  a  comer  of 
the  garments  of  one  of  them.  The 
Annamites  in  Musgrave's  pay  were  not 
good  at  boating,  and  Walter,  who  had  now 
fairly  recovered  his  strength^  with  the 
Doctor,  who  was  more  full  of  pluck  than 
skill,  and  Deschamps,  who  attempted  the 
most  hazardous  feats  with  infantine  gaiety 
of  heart — these  took  their  tum  at  the  pole. 
But  the  violence  of  the  stream  increased, 
and  it  soon  became  impossible  to  make 
head  against  it.  They  had  now  entered  a 
deep  and  solemn  gorge,  where  the  sun's 
rays  were  entirely  cut  off  by  the  height  of 
the  cliffs;  the  river  rushed  through  like 
an  arrow.  Secured  by  a  rope  to  a  project- 
ing rock,  the  boat  danced  and  quivered  in 
the  stream.  No  human  arms  could  drive 
a  boat  against  such  a  stream.  Had  the 
Black  Flags  ascended  it,  and  how  f 

That  they  had  ascended  the  river  was 
soon  evident.  Fluttering  on  the  branch  of 
a  shrub  just  \nthin  reach  hung  something 
that  at  first  sight  appeared  like  a  streamer, 
or  flag.  Hauled  in,  it  was  examined  by 
both  the  Doctor  and  the  Parisiaa  The 
former  pronounced  it  to  be  a  prayer-cloth, 
such  as  is  used  among  some  of  the  native 
BnddUsts,  embroidered  with  the  sacred 
sentence,  '^Omapadmeoum."  The  Parisian 
opined  that  it  was  one  of  those  short  and 
scanty  petticoats  with  which  the  belles  of 
the  country  were  content  to  appear. 
Walter  recognised  the  affair  at  a  glance. 
It  was  the  woollen  comforter  that  Goody 
Budgeon  had  worked  for  her  scapegrace  son. 

Careful  examination  of  this  precious 
piece  of  evidence  ensued,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  conceal  in  its  reticulations  some 
scrap  of  paper  or  written  word.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  kind;  but  wound  in 
and  out  was  a  white  cotton  thread,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  needle  was  lightly,  stuck  in 
the  wool.  Yet  this  in  its  way  told  a  story. 
The  needle  was  bright  and  clean,  as  if  it 
had  just  come  out  of  some  lady's  case. 
Had  it  been  there  many  hours  it  would 
have  rusted  with  the  damp,  and  drip,  and 
spray  that  were  constantly  there.  It  was 
a  needle  with  a  gilt  eye,  too,  such  as  Edith 
always  used.  And  to  Walter  it  spoke  as 
plainly  as  so  many  words  :  **  Follow  me, 
help  me." 
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Bat  how  to  follow  f  Was  there  a  portage 
across  to  some  point  above  the  rapids  1 
No ;  the  banks  on  either  hand  were  quite 
inaccessible.  Then,  how  had  the  pirates 
passed  up  f  Walter  had  stretched  himself 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  gazing  earnestly 
ap  the  gorge,  peering  into  its  dark  recesses 
and  striving  to  read  the  secret  of  its  pene- 
trability. The  old  huntsman's  plan  of 
attaching  ropes  to  the  rocks  was  evidently 
impossime. 

As  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  to  Uie  soft  sheen  of  the  oily  waters 
— here  smooth  as  glass  and  there  twisted 
into  a  thousand  eddies — he  caught  sicht, 
close  against  the  rocky  wall,  of  a  little  wnite 
object  perpetually  appearing  and^  dissp- 
pearing.  Sometimes  it  rested  In  sight  for 
several  seconds,  and  again  the  current, 
driving  in,  would  carry  it  out  of  sight  for 
five  minutes  at  a  time ;  but  it  woidd  rise 
bravely  in  the  end.  Was  it  a  fishing 
float  f  No,  it  was  a  reel  of  cotton.  Walter 
called  to  Sister  Ursula  : 

"  Mother,"  he  said—it  was  the  title  he 
always  addressed  her  by,  and  which  she 
never  heard  without  a  faint  flush  of 
pleasure — pointing  out  the  little  floating 
object — **  what  do  you  make  of  that  1 " 
Sister  Ursula  looked  and  pondered. 
"That  is  some  woman's  device,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  The  bobbin  is  anchored  to 
something  in  the  stream;  but  how  to 
discover  to  what  1    A  touch  would  break 

our  due  and  leave  us  planted " 

Then  she  spoke  a  word  to  one  of 
the  Annamites,  who  carefully  scrutinised 
the  phenomenon^  measured  with  his  eye 
the  force  of  the  current,  the  direction  of 
the  eddy.  Then,  without  another  word, 
divesting  himself  of  his  modicum  of  cloth- 
ing, the  man  plunged  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  was  lost  to  sight.  He  came  to 
the  surface,  hanging  on  to  the  stem  of  the 
boat  breathless,  but  with  a  look  of  triumph 
on  his  face.  He  clambered  in,  took  the 
end  of  the  long  thin  tow-line  in  his  mouth, 
and  headed  once  more  from  the  bows. 
Again  he  rose,  crawled  into  the  boat,  and 
began  to  prepare  his  favourite  *'  quid,"  a 
leaf  of  the  betel,  wrapped  about  some 
scrapings  of  areca  nut  mixed  with  lime. 

Sister  Ursula  rewarded  the  man  with  a 
bright,  significant  smile. 

"  He  has  done  his  part  of  the  work ; 
now  haul  away  at  the  rope,  Walter." 

Something  came  up  with  the.  rope, 
heavier  and  heavier  each  moment  as  it  ap- 
proached the  surface.  It  was  a  chain, 
strong,    yet    Ught   and    finely    wrought; 


ancient,  evidently,  and  of  bronze  or  some 
similar  alloy.  Anyhow,  the  use  of  it  was 
plain.  The  bight  of  it  brought  on  board 
proved  to  be  part  of  an  endless  chain 
anchored  to  some  point  higher  up  the 
stream.  Hauling  away  at  the  chain,  while 
the  Annamites  chewed  the  betel  and  looked 
approvingly  on,  the  four  Europeans  worked 
hard  for  some  hours,  the  boat  making 
slow  but  sensible  progress,  till  it  reached 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge.  Then 
they  found  they  had  reached  the  limit  of 
the  chain,  which  was  fastened  deep  down 
among  the  rushing  waters.  Looking  up, 
they  saw  that  the  clifiis  were  split  in  a 
narrow  chasm,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
a  stream  spouted  forth  in  a  cascade  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  feet  in  height. 

So  far,  the  old  hunter's  account  had 
been  verified,  and  this  must  be  the  chasm 
he  mentioned  as  opening  the  way  to  the 
Eock  Pagoda.  And  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  there  were  evident  traces  of  parsons 
having  landed  there  not  long  before. 

Again  Sister  Ursula  called  upon  her 
trusty  Annamite,  pointing  out  the  face  of 
the  rock  and  certain  notches  which  were 
evident  thereon.  The  man  comprehended, 
and  signing  to  the  others  to  back  the  boat 
against  the  rock,  he  sprang  upon  a  pro- 
jecting fragment,  and,  with  the  agility  of  a 
monkey,  climbed  from  point  to  point  till  he 
reached  the  floor  of  the  chasm.  Then  he 
gave  a  joyous  cry.  He  had  discovered  a 
rope  of  cord  fastened  above,  at  one  end  of 
which  was  a  kind  of  cradle  woven  of 
basket  work.  This  he  let  down,  and  the 
adventurers  climbed  up  one  by  one,  send- 
ing up  arms,  ammunition,  and  portable 
stores.  Sister  Ursula  was  drawn  up  in 
the  basket.  Hardly  had  the  last  of  the 
party  reached  the  landing-place  when  the 
boat  parted  from  its  moorings,  worn 
asunder  no  doubt  by  friction  against  the 
rocks,  and  was  soon  whirled  out  of  sight 
The  pirates  had  probably  sunk  their  canoes, 
for  that  they  had  landed  there  did  not 
now  admit  of  doubt.  The  relics  of  a  feast 
were  scattered  all  about,  and  further  on, 
where  the  chasm  widened  out,  one  of  tiie 
natives  picked  up  an  envelope,  which  he 
handed  with  much  reverence  to  Sister 
Ursula  It  was  simply  addressed,  ''  Miss 
Wy vill,  Caatle  Horton,"  but  it  proved  to 
everybody's  satisfaction  that  the  right  trail 
had  been  hit  upon. 

The  chasm  widened  as  they  advanoed, 
its  floor  rising  steeply  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  But  there  was  a  well-defined 
pajth  all  along,  and  once  on  terra  firma  the 
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AnnamiteB  took  up  their  burdens  cheer- 
fally  and  led  the  way  almost  at  a  run, 
sometimes  singing  and  sometimes  uttering 
short,  sharp  cries  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirits.  Aiter  some  miles  of  walking  and 
climbing,  the  gully  opened  upon  a  steep 
hill-side.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  cast  a 
rosy  glow  upon  a  wild  romantic  country, 
rude  hills  in  crumbled  masses,  dark  pine 
forests,  ravines,  and  water-courses.  Bat  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  there  was  no  trace  of 
human  habitation,  no  cheerful  smoke  rose 
from  the  valleys,  no  roof-ridges  broke  the 
desolate  sweep  of  the  hills.  All  was 
silence,  except  that  as  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  night  breezes  whistled  over  stock 
and  stone,  there  arose  the  low,  melancholy 
howl  of  innumerable  wild  animsJs  that 
roaring  seek  their  prey  by  night 

Then  a  low  cry  burst  from  all  the  party, 
for  stencilled  against  the  deep  sunset 
glow,  was  the  dark  outline  of  a  mighty 
pinnacle.  Whether  of  human  hands,  or 
chiselled  by  the  great  forces  pf  Nature, 
who  could  say )  But  there  it  rose, 
carved  into  topes  and  terraces,  with  a 
golden  sheen  upon  its  highest  summit 
And  half-way  down,  projecting  darkly 
against  the  sky,  stood  the  figure  of  a 
mighty  dragon.  The  cry  that  rose  was 
simultaneous :  "It  is  the  Bock  Pagoda  1 " 

CHAPTER  XII.      DRIVEN  TO  BAY. 

As  soon  as  the  light  had  vanished  from 
the  sky,  and  the  peak  of  the  Bock  Pagoda 
had  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  a  veil 
of  mist  that  had  obscured  the  opposite 
horizon,  rolled  gently  away,  and  disclosed 
the  thin,  thread-like  crescent  of  the  moon, 
that  was  seen  poised  upon  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  pet^s.  It  was  the  new  moon, 
the  advent  of  which  was  to  witness  the 
forced  nuptials  of  Suliman  and  his 
captive. 

At  the  sight  a  startling  disturbance 
arose  from  the  valley  beneath;  gongs 
were  beaten,  fire-arms  discharged,  and 
shouts  and  cries  arose  upon  the  evening 
air. 

The  disturbance  was  startling  but  op- 
portune, as  but  for  that  the  little  handful 
of  adventurers  would  have  descended  into 
the  very  jaws  of  their  enemies — for  the 
Black  Flags  were  evidently  encamped 
beneath  in  full  forca  Presently  the  glow 
of  fires  could  be  discerned  among  the 
rocks,  and  then  the  glare  of  a  great 
circle  of  fires,  within  the  line  of  wnich 
could  be  seen  the  braves  all  mustering  in 


full  swarm.  Something  more  important 
than  common  engaged  them,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  holding  a  kind  of  general 
council,  the  summons  to  which  was  the 
clashing  of  arms,  with  the  loud  beating  of 
gongs.  So  intent  was  every  member  of 
the  band  upon  what  was  going  on,  that,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  ground,  Walter 
and  his  friends  were  able  to  creep  up 
within  earshot  of  the  assemblage ;  and  it 
seemed  even  as  if  they  might  have  joined 
the  throng  without  exciting  observation, 
for  every  ruffianly  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  band.  Fochin  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  assemblage,  and  harangued 
the  crowd ;  and  what  he  said  was  received 
with  rapturous  enthusiasm.  The  braves 
rattled  their  shields,  and  clashed  their 
swords,  and  shouted  hoarse  approval  when- 
ever Fochin  spoke.  Suliman  was  listened 
to  in  dead  silence,  or  with  low  murmurs 
of  disapproval. 

Sister  Ursula  understood  their  language 
sufficiently  to  gather  the  purpoit  of  the 
debate. 

"They  are  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners.  There  was  an  ancient  custom 
to  sacrifice  a  victim,  a  virgin,  to  the  great 
dragon  of  the  Pagoda  Bock.  An  astrologer 
has  pronounced  that  they  can  meet  with 
no  success — it  seems  that  they  are  in  search 
of  some  treasure  of  enormous  value — ^unless 
such  a  victim  is  sacrificed  before  their  great 
god  Dagon.  The  other  claims  the  girl  as 
his  prize,  but  the  others  will  not  have  it 
and  claim  the  sacrifice.  Oh,  my  children  1 
let  us  pray  for  the  poor  prisoners  1 "  and 
she  sank  down  on  her  knees,  and  her  lips 
moved  fervently  in  prayer.  But  Walter 
had  afaready  marked  the  position  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  placed  just  outside 
the  great  circle  of  fire,  guarded  by  three  or 
four  villainous-looking  fellows,  who  paid 
more  attention  to  the  discussion  going  on 
than  to  the  security  of  their  charge.  The 
glare  of  the  fires  which  brightly  illuminated 
all  within  the  circle,  rendered  all  beyond 
dark  and  uncertain.  Walter  had  crept 
dose  to  the  prisoners;  he  saw  the  two 
women  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  as  they 
watched,  in  terrified  suspense,  the  strange 
scene.  Dr.  Yerron  was  dose  behind  him; 
and  the  two  others  were  a  few  yards 
behind,  waiting,  with  fingers  on  the  triggers 
of  their  rifles,  the  signal  to  begin.  .  But 
the  group  of  prisoners  and  guards  was  too 
much  intermingled  to  allow  of  any  certain 
aim.  Then  Walter  stumbled  upon  a 
reclining  figure.  Walter  clutched  the 
man  by  the  throat,  and  would  have  driven 
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hift  knife  into  him,  but  sair  ju3t  in  time 
that  it  WM  Tom. 

"Caatle  HortoD/'  whispered  Walter, 
rdeauBg  his  gt asp. 

"  God  bleea  yoa,"  miirmQied  Tom..  '<  I 
told  them  yoa  would  come." 

Joat  at  this  moment  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous outburst  of  enthusiasm  within 
the  circle,  and  two  of  the  guards  dashed 
into  it  to  rattle  their  shields  and  wave 
their  swords  witii  the  rest  This  left  only 
two«  on  the  ground. 

*'  Tom,  ti^e  the  nearest,"  said  Walter ; 
and  at  the  word  he  himself  rushed  at  the 
other  one,  who  was  staring  in  the  direction 
of  the  tumult  Before  he  could  utter  a 
cry,  he  fell  under  Walter's  desperate  blow, 
aiid  lay  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Tom  was  not  so  fortunate ;  his  man  had 
seen  his  rush,  and  receiTed  him  with  a 
desperate  sword-eut  that  stretched  him  out 
lifeless.  But  next  moment  a  ball  from  the 
Doctor's  rifle  crashed  through  the  pirate's 
skull.  The  other  two  discharged  their 
rifles  into  the  thick  of  the  band. 

<* Edith,  I  am  here,"  cried  Walter;  and 
he  bore  the  half-fainting  girl  out  of  the 
press,  while  the  Doctor  took  Mr&  Wyyill 
under  his  wiug;  and  before  the  Black 
Flags  had  recovered  from  the  confoafen  of 
the  sudden  attack,  the  whole  pacty  had 
vanished  into  the  gloom. 

For  a  time  they  pressed  on  at  random, 
seeking  only  to  place  the  greatest  distance 
possible  between  themselves  and  that  bale- 
ful cirde*  of  fire.  The  enemy  in  the  mean- 
time, thinkiug  themselves  attacked  in 
force,  dispersed  among^  the  rocks,  and  kept 
up  an  irregular  fire  in  the  direction  of  the 
imaginary  foe,  some  of  the-bullets  whistling 
past  the  heads  of  the  f  natives  in  unpleasant 
proximity.  But  they  hurried  on  over  the 
rough,  uneven  ground,  sometimes  slombliiig 
into  a  water-course,  or  narrowly  escaping 
a  fall  from  a  preeipitous  rock,  now  heainig 
the  growl  of  a  wild  beast,  or  seeing  a  pair 
of  fiery  eyes  glow  out  of  the  daskness,  till 
the  sound  of  the  enemy^s  shotS)  and  the 
glare  of  his  fires,  grew  fiilnter  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  Annamites  had  vanished  in 
the  gloom,  and  probably  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  little  party  was  fairly  out 
of  range,  they  halted  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. Of  the  latter  there  was  xw  greait  store. 
<'  But  courage  1 "  ciied  the  Doctor ;  "  we 
are  evidently  in  a  country  full  of  gam«, 
and  not  badly  watered.  Let  ua  shake  off 
these  Black  Flaga,  and  we  shall  have  a  very 
enjoyable  promenade." 


But  the  Black  Flags  were  not  disposed 
to  be  shaken  off.  Having  discovered  the 
loss  of  their  prisoners,  and  that  the  force 
that  had  attacked  them  was  but  a  feefale 
one,  they  spread  themselves  over  tte 
ground  in  hot  pursuit,  some  etaxjm^ 
torches  of  a  certain  resinous  wood,  and 
halloaing  &om  one  to  the  other,  like  so 
many  beaters  engaged  in  driving  kge 
game.  The  Europeans  were  seen  waned 
away  from  their  resting-place  by  the  soimdfl 
of  hot  pursuit 

Another  danger  presented  itself.  Alarmed 
by  the  shouts  and  gleaming  lights,  all  the 
wild  aaimala  witUn  the  line  of  pnmit 
were  driven  forward,  and  came  chargiog 
upon  the  fugitive&  A  herd  of  elephasts 
rushed  past,  screaming  and  trumpeting;  a 
rhinoceros,  disturbed  from  his  oozy  bed^ 
charged  upon  them,  but  swerved  jost  in 
time  to  save  them  from  being  trodden 
underfoot. 

But  the  cries  of  wild  animals  and  the 
shouts  of.  the  pursuers  were  soon  OT0^ 
powered  by  the  mightier  voices  of  tJie 
elements.  The  stars,  which  had  been  shin- 
ing brightly,  were  suddenly  obscured  by 
masses  of  driving  clouds,  and  the  dark- 
ness became  awful  and  profound.  The 
wind  arose  with  a  mighty  roar,  and  aU 
things  bowed  and  cowered  before  it  A 
deluge  of  rain  extinguished  the  fa'ghts  of 
the  pursuers.  Drenched  to  the  skin  and 
chilled  to  the  bone,  thei  little  band  of 
Europeans  still  pursued  ihmi  flighty 

At  last  an  enormous  rock,  looming  snd- 
dsenly  before  them,  seemed  to  promise 
som?e  kind  of  ahelter  from  the  storm,  and 
under  ita  lee  they  all  crept^  and,  as  it 
jutted  out  far  over  their  heads^  they  fonnd 
the  ground  beneath  quite*  (by,  and  the 
temperature,  by  contrast,  eves  warm.  And 
here  they  determined  to  rest  till  the  first 
tinge  of  dawn  should  reveal  to  them  their 
actual  position. 

CHAPTER  XIIL      THE  ROCKY  EYRIB 

The  hurricane  had  passed  away,  and 
the  sun  rose  hot  and  ruddy  over  the  hm 
and  the  first  of  his  beams  lit  up  the  gilded 
pinnaclee  of  the  Bock  Pagoda,  and  fired 
the  glowing  carbondes  that  formed  the  eyes 
of  the  great  dragon.  It  was  under  the 
shelter  of  this  rock  that  the  fugitives  had 
unwittingly  taken  refuge,  and  round  aboutj 
within  a  radios  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  Black  Flags  were  lying  crouehed.  As 
the  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  upon  the 
flying  dragon,  these-  sprang  to  their  feet 
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aod  Balnted  their  idol  with  clashing  of 
aword&and  beatiog  of  war  gongs; 

Theyhad  not  yet  diacoyered  their  prey, 
who,  cioathed  among  a  litter  of  dried 
TBeAfk  and  long  grass,  awaited  theii  fate, 
detenninedy  the  men  of  the  party,  to  s^ 
their  lives  as  deariy  as  possible.  Sister 
Ursula  was  on  her  knees  in  prayer ;  Edith 
and  her  mother,  wan  and  worn  with  suf- 
fering and  suspense,  seemed  as  if  their 
martyrdom  were  already  half  accomplished. 
The  men  were  looking  to  their  rifles,  care- 
fully drying  and  oiling  locks  and  springs, 
and  picking  out  cartridges  which  were 
beyond  suspicion  of  damp. 

The  Black  Flags  were  evidently  intent 
OB  cooking  their  morning  rice.  Some 
were  collecting  brushwood  and  building 
fires,  while  others,  on  the  scout,  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  scanned  the 
surrounding  country  in  all  directions.  The 
Bock  Pagoda  was  as  inaccessible  to  them 
as  to  their  enemies.  Rising  from  a  narrow 
base,  the  rock  bulged  out  all  round,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  flask,  and  It  was 
cleady  impossible  to  scale  it,  except  with 
some  elaborate  apparatus  of  ladders,  tools, 
and  iron  cramps.  Toe  Black  Flag?,  any- 
how, did  not  turn  their  thoughts  that  way. 
They  were  searching  for  materials  for  fires, 
and  naturally,  they  were  drawn  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  rock,  wiiere  there  was  a  greater 
accumulation  of  brushwood  and  dried  reeds. 
Every  moment  those  concealed  behind  the 
mass  expected  to  be  discovered. 

But  time  passed,  and  still  thev  were  un- 
detected. Then  a  young  man,  hauling  at 
some  fuel,  caught  sight  of  Sister  Ursula's 
white  wimple^  and  his  eyes  glowed  at  the 
sight.  The  young  lieutenant  caught  the 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  the  man's  eyes, 
and  drew  trigger  upon  him.  He  fell  with- 
out a  groan. 

But  the  report  of  the  rifle  echoing  among 
the  hills,  and  scaring  here  and  there  a 
peacock  to  rise  with  a  mighty  whirr,  caused 
all  the  Black  Flags  to  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  They  had  taken  to  cover,  and 
would  be  heard  of  presently.  The  ground 
was^  not  unfavourable  for  defence,  for  the 
rock  wtm  poised  at  the  extreme  and  highest 
point  of  a  long  ridge,  and  there  was  little 
cover  all  round.  It  might  certainly  be 
carried  with  a  lush ;  but  at  a  cost  of  life 
which  the  Black  Flags  were  anxious  to 
avoid.  They  kept  up  a  desultory  fire, 
their  bullets  flattening  against  the  rock 
overhead,  scattering  splashes  of  lead  over 
the  little  party  beneatii.  An  attempt  was 
ntadft  by  crawling  tibrongfa  the  grass  to 


i^proach  within  striking  distance  ;  but 
there  was  a  belt  of  naked  rock  to  be 
crossed,  and,  under  the  deadly  fire  of  four 
good  rifles,  none  could  cross  that  and  live. 
After  this  came  a  lull,  and  no  more  shots 
were  fired. 

But  presently  a  loud  shout  of  exulta- 
tion rose  from  the  Black  Flags,  and  a  cry 
of  dismay  was  forced  from  the  lips  of 
the  others.  The  man  first  shot  had 
seemed  to  lie  motionless  and  dead.  But 
he  was  only  badly  wounded,  and  crawling, 
inch  by  inch,  he  had  reached  the  mass 
of  dried  flags  and  reeds,  and  kindling 
a  light  from  his  flint  and  steel,  had  set 
the  whole  in  a  blaze;  The  flames  rose 
with  a  great  roar,  and  spread  witti  such 
rapidity  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  would 
form  a  funeral  pyre  for  the  whole 
party. 

The  heat  had  become  intense,  unbear- 
able, as  a  great  sheet  of  flame  enclosed  the 
lair  of  the  unhappy  fugitives. 

"Is  it  agony  to  die  by  fire?"  said 
the  Doctor  quietly  to  Walter,  '-None 
has  ever  returned  to  tell  us.  Well",  we* 
shall  soon  know." 

At  that  moment  an  apparition  came 
among  them,  a  little  old  man,  with  scanty 
white  hair,  his  face  like  an  old  picture, 
scarred  with  myriads  of  minute  cracks 
rather  than  wrinkles.  He  pointed  to  a 
narrow  opening  behind  them,  which  had 
not  been  there  an  Instant  before,  and 
impatiently  signed  to  them  all  to  enter. 
It  was  a  squeeze  even  for  the  slenderest 
of  the  party.  But  at  last  all  got  through. 
By  the  glare  of  the  fire  was  revealed  a 
small  domed  chamber,  from  the  apex  of 
which  opened  a  narrow  shaft  like  a 
chimney.  The  old  man  closed  the  aper- 
ture with  a  fragment  of  rock  that  fitted 
it  exactly,  working  upon  a  huge  bronze 
staple.  Then  he  pointed  to  a  long 
ladder  of  bamboo,  the  upper  end  of 
which  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shaft.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
way  narrow  and  perilous;  but  one  by 
one  the  whole  party  disappeared  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock.  Happily  the  narrow 
shaft  was  but  short,  and  opened  into 
a  wider  chamber,  which  communicated 
by  a  narrow  loophole  with  the  open 
air,  so  that  they  could  hear  the  roar  of 
flames  below  and  the  exulting  cries  of 
the  Black  Flags.  The  bonze,  for  such 
the  old  man  seemed  to  be,  was  the  last 
to  ascend,  and  drew  the  ladder  after  him 
and  placed  it  In  an  apettare  wider  and 
more  airy  than  the  shaft,  that  conducted 
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to  another  chamber  still  higher.  And 
so  they  moanted  stage  by  stage,  in  semi- 
darkness,  till  at  last  they  came  oat  into 
the  blinding  light  of  day,  on  a  platform 
high  above  the  highest  brow  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  On  this  platform 
stood  that  monstrous  figure  of  a  dragon, 
which  had  startled  them  at  the  first 
sight  of  it  against  the  eky.  They  now 
saw  that  it  was  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  as  was  also  the  Baddhist  temple 
of  which  it  guarded  the  portals. 

CHAPTER  XIV.      A  DESERTED  CITY. 

Safe  in  this  rocky  eyrie,  the  adven- 
turers cautiously  watched  the  depaitare 
of  the  Black  Flags,  who  went  o£f  shouting 
triumphant  war  songs,  having  seen,  as 
they  thought,  their  foes  eaten  up  by  fire. 
They  had  ofiPered  up  a  glorious  sacrifice  to 
the  dragon,  and  no  longer  doubted  of  the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  The  new 
friends  began  to  discuss  their  future 
course.  To  return  the  way  they  came  was 
impossible.  Could  they  have  discovered 
the  glen  by  which  they  entered  this 
region,  they  had  no  means  of  supplying 
the  loss  of  their  boat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  frontier  of  Burma  lay  before  them, 
though  still  distant  many  days'  journey. 
The  fatigue  of  such  a  transit  for  their 
female  companions  would  be  very  great. 
The  old  bonze,  when  appealed  to  by  Sister 
Ursula,  suggested  another  way.  At  a 
day's  journey  over  the  hill  would  be  found 
a  lake,  to  which  wood-cutters  from  Burma 
came  to  cat  timber  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year;  then  they  made  rafts  of  the 
timber,  and  floated  them  through  the  lake 
and  down  the  river  that  issued  from  it. 
The  rafts  would  speed  merrily  enough 
down  the  river  till  they  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  river  fell  over  a  cli£F  in  a  grand 
cascade.  Then  the  rafts  were  broken  up, 
and  the  trees  sent  down  the  rapids  and 
re-united  lower  down.  The  travellers 
would  probably  find  enough  timber  lying 
about  the  bend  of  the  lake  to  form  a  raft 
for  the  whole  party.  And  when  they  came 
to  the  cascade,  half  a  day's  journey  through 
the  woods  would  bring  them  to  a  deserted 
city,  uninhabited  for  many  centuries.  But 
within  the  last  ten  years  a  certain  anchorite 
had  taken  up  his  abode  there,  a  man  of 
whom  strange  stories  were  related,  how  he 
hadfoundvast  treasures,  and  was  richerthan 
any  king  or  emperor.  And  this  man  spoke 
the  tongue  of  the  strangers,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  a  wonderful  canoe  that 


moved  without  oars  or  sails.  And,  fol- 
lowing the  river  below  the  cascade,  it 
would  biiog  them  to  the  Irawadi  and  the 
country  that  English  lords  now  ruled  over. 

The  old  bonze  would  accept  nothing  bat 
thanks  at  the  hands  of  the  strangers  for 
the  great  service  he  had  done  them.  The 
party  set  forth  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
passing  through  a  splendid  country  for 
game,  and  feasting  royally  on  venison  and 
roasted  peacock.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  day  they  were  joined  by  the  Anna- 
mites,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  the 
heads  of  three  of  the  Black  Flags.  They 
reported,  too,  that  they  had  found  the 
body  of  a  whito  man  and  buried  it  under 
a  heap  of  stones;  and  Edith  shed  some 
natural  tears  over  the  fato  of  poor  Tom, 
who  had  thus  found  a  grave  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Everything  proved  to  be  as  the  old 
bonze  had  said. 

They  found  the  lake  and  timber.  The 
Annamites  skilfully  constrncted  a  raft, 
and  they  floatod  down  the  lake  and  the 
river,  hunting  by  the  way,  and  enjoying 
the  magnificent  scenery  through  which 
they  passed.  They  reached  the  cascades, 
and  found  a  path  through  the  woods 
that  led  to  the  deserted  city. 

There  were  palaces  adorned  with 
carving  and  gilding,  ruined  walls  covered 
with  arabesques  and  fanciful  figures  of 
animals,  with  pagodas  and  temples, 
courts  and  public  buildings,  almost  lost 
to  sight  in  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and 
yet  still  glittering  in  gold  and  colours, 
but  little  the  worse  for  fiv^e  centuries  of 
abandonment.  But  the  Black  Flags  had 
left  traces  of  their  visit.  They  had  set 
fire  to  anythbg  that  would  bum,  and 
among  the  charred  timber,  of  what  had 
once  been  a  gay  little  pagoda,  Walter 
found  traces  of  the  anchorite,  who  had 
there  taken  up  his  abode.  A  little 
library  of  books  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground,  half  burnt,  with  manuscripts 
written  on  the  leaves  of  the  talaput  pako, 
and  EcroUs  bearing  strange  characters, 
replete,  no  doubt,  with  Buddhistic  lore. 
But  some  of  the  books  were  English, 
with  coloured  plates,  illustrative  of 
natural  history,  and  opening  one  of  them 
Walter  found  on  the  title-page  the  name 
of  "  George  Horton,  Castle  Horton," 

CHAPTER  XV.      THE  RUBY  MINES. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  that  (George 
Horton  was  the  recluse  who  had  dwelt  m 
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the  deserlied  city,  it  would  have  been  set 
at  rest  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  burnt 
pagoda.  This  was  the  charred  remains  of 
a  russia-leather  case,  which  had  preserved 
its  contents,  a  small  manuscript  volume, 
from  total  destruction.  In  this  volume 
the  writer  had  occasionally  jotted  down 
impressions  of  travel  and  experience. 
Turning  back  some  for  years,  Sister  Ur- 
sula, who  sighed  remorsefully  over  csrbain 
passages,  came  at  last  upon  an  entry 
which  seemed  to  throw  some  light  upon 
Suliman's  evident  knowledge  of  the  re- 
cluse's existence,  and  to  suggest  a  motive 
for  carrj^ing  him  off.  This  passage  is  too 
long  to  insert  here,  and  will  be  found  in 
subsequent  pages.*  A  subsequent  entry 
seemed  to  show  bhat  Horton  had  actually 
himself  made  the  long  and  toilsome  journey 
to  Saigon,  the  direct  route  to  which  had 
long  been  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
Buddhist  priests  of  Barma,  but  which 
had  been  imparted  to  him  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy.  His  chief  motive  seemed  to 
have  been  to  see  once  more  the  face  of  his 
old  love — ^now  Sister  Ursula.  In  returning 
he  was  probably  tracked  by  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  Black  Flags,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  guide  the  expedition  of  his 
brethren.  Till  within  a  recent  date  George 
Horton  had  written  lucidly  enough.  Then 
the  solitary  life  to  which  he  had  doomed 
himself  evidently  begitn  to  tell  upon  a 
once  fine  but  over-sensitive  nature.  He 
wrote  of  visions  and  visitants  from  the 
other  worlds,  and  at  last  his  notes  became 
altogether  unintelligible. 

As  for  poor  Musgrave,  he  was  over- 
whelmed for  the  moment  with  bitter  re- 
pining at  the  fortune  which  had  led  him 
thus  marvellously  over  mountain  and  flood, 
to  the  very  spot  where  he  should  have 
found  the  man  he  had  vowed  to  search  for 
over  all  the  world ;  and  had  deserted  him 
at  the  last  moment.  Out  of  the  cruel 
hands  into  which  he  had  fallen,  George 
Horton  would  never  come  alive.  He 
was  sorry  for  the  hapless  maniac,  but 
even  more  sorry  for  himself — and  E  lith. 
With  only  the  certainty  of  Horton's  death 
to  take  home,  he  would  land  in  England  a 
pauper,  to  see  those  he  loved  driven  from 
their  home,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  should  never  meet  her  again  who  was 
dearest  of  all. 

From  this  moment  Walter  began  to  flag. 
He  lost  his  interest  in  the  expedition,  and 
seemed  not  to  care  whether  or  not  they 

*  See  "  The  Geni  of  the  Mine,"  page  37. 


ever  found  their  way  to  civilised  lands. 
Sister  Ursula  saw  his  depressed  condition, 
and  sought  the  cause.  '*  Have  you  quarrelled 
with  your  Edith  f "  she  asked,  with  sb'ght 
malice,  for  it  was  not  in  feminine  nature  to 
remain  without  a  tinge  of  jealousy  at 
Walter's  devotion  to  that  young  womaa 
Walter  rejoined  with  some  asperity,  but 
was  presently  softened  down  and  induced 
to  reveal  his  troubles. 

Sister  Ursula  was  a  good  deal  surprised. 
She  had  always  imagined  that  John 
Musgrave  was  a  rich  man,  and  that  he  had 
purchased  Castle  Horton  outright.  She 
had  pictured  Walter  the  heir  to  a  handsome 
property,  and  entering  into  a  safe  and 
happy  existence.  On  no  account  would 
she  have  disturbed  such  fair  prospects. 
Bat  now  that  he  seemed  in  danger  of 
poverty,  and  was  overcome  by  dejection, 
should  she  speak  1  No,  not  yet  She 
might  only  harm  him  by  her  revelations. 
And  she  fell  to  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement.  As  they  all  had  been 
rescued  by  the  hand  of  Providence  from 
almost  certain  death,  so  might  George 
Horton  also  be  delivered  safely  from  evil 
hands.  At  all  events,  it  was  worth  fighting 
for.  And  the  suggestion  of  another  fight 
cheered  up  Walter  momentarily.  At  least 
he  had  account3  to  settle  with  Sulimao, 
and  might  meet  him  rifle  in  hand  to  end 
his  villainous  career. 

<'  What,  are  we  not  to  give  these  amiable 
*  Drapeaux  noirs  *  a  wide  berth  ? " 

<'  We  are  to  follow  them  still,  and  fight 
a  decisive  battle." 

"  Good  I "  said  Dr.  Verron.  "  I  for  one 
say,  *  Count  me  in.' " 

The  others  also  assented  with  enthusi- 
astic cheers. 

The  course  of  the  river  below  the  Falls 
was  through  a  comparatively  well-populated 
country.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  hiring 
canoes,  even  as  far  as  the  Baby  Mines; 
for  the  mines,  although  not  actually  on  the 
river,  might  be  reached  within  a  day's 
journey  therefrom.  Yet  there  were  rapids 
and  falls  in  the  way,  and  there  were  fight- 
ing tribes  as  well  as  peaceful  ones  to  be 
encountered.  But  their  rapid  passage 
down  the  river  attracted  little  attention. 
They  sometimes  heard  of  the  Black  Flags 
as  having  passed  some  days  before,  but 
these  had  avoided  any  cause  of  offence  to 
the  dwellers  by  the  river,  and  had  passed 
on  unmolested.    ' 

The  journey  lasted  so  long,  that  the 
travellers  lost  count  of  days,  when  one 
evening  the  boatmen  drew  up  in  a  little 
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creeki  and,  pointing  to  a  range  of  pleasing 
wooded  hills,  intimated  that  among  thoee 
hills  were  the  famous  Baby  Minea 

Nothing  conld  be  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ful than  the  seene.  Woods  feathered  down 
to  the  water's  edge;  but  here  and  there 
appeared  a  fertile  little  clearing,  whene 
rose  some  humble,  thatched  roof,  sur- 
rounded by  fruit-trees  in  full  bearing, 
where  hung  the  jack,  the  manso,  the 
orange  or  banana,  in  di£ferent  shades  and 
degrees  of  ripeness  or  rawness. 

Cheerful  and  polite,  the  owner  stood  in 
his  porch,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  tobacco- 
Bmoke,  an  incense  contributed  not  only  by 
himself,  but  by  his  wife  also,  and  hu 
children,  down  to  the  very  smallest  infant. 

Close  by  one  of  these  friendly  Burmans, 
the  whole  party  encamped  under  the 
shelter  of  some  spreading  pine-trees.  The 
Annamites,  who  had  all  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Musgrave  and  his  party,  soon 
raised  some  comfortable  sheds,  thatched 
with  palmleaTes,  and  here  the  ladies  took 
up  their  abode.  The  canoes  were  moored 
close  by,  in  case  of  a  retreat ;  the  four  men 
established  themselves  on  convenient 
points  of  observation;  while  the  Anna- 
mites scouted  in  search  of  intelligence  in 
all  directions.  But  no  tidings  could  be 
gained  of  the  Black  Flags.  They  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  they  had  sunk 
into  the  earth. 

Searching  among  the  hills,  our  friends 
made  acquaintance  with  the  miners  for 
precious  stones.  They  found  their  gal- 
leries and  shafts  everywhere.  Abandoned 
pits,  covered  with  vegetation,  were  a 
danger  to  explorers.  Or  they  might 
stumble  over  conduits  of  bamboo,  which 
led  the  water  of  springs  and  reservoirs 
to  the  various  cuttings.  The  miners 
dwelt  in  stockaded  vUlages,  and  seemed 
fairly  prosperous  and  contented,  although 
they  complained  of  the  ezactiona  of 
Dacoits  on  the  one  hand  and  of  tl^ 
Government  on  the  other. 

One  day  an  old  Brahman  came  to  the. 
camp  for  alms,  in  return  for  whiiA  he 
told  a  curious  story.  Many  hundred 
years  ago,  he  said,  there  dwelt  a.  giea& 
king  in  a  city  Incredibly  rich  and  mag- 
nificent. Burma  and  Slam  were  tributary 
to  this  great  monarch,  and  gold,  precious 
stones,,  and  ivory  were  collected  from 
all  parts  and  stored  in  the  Boyal  treasury. 
Then  the  Mongols  descended  upon  the 
land,  cruel  Tartar  hordes,  who  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  turned 
a  fertile  and  lovely  region  into  a  desert. 


The  great  king  fled  before  them,  loading 
many  boats  with  his  treasure,  and  de- 
scended the  river  till  he  reached  the 
land  of  rubies.  Then  he  concealed  him- 
bqU  and  his  treasures  in  a  cave,  stealing 
out  at  night  to  beg  his  food  from  the 
villagers.  One  of  these  betrayed  him 
to  the  Mongols,  who  seized  him  and 
tortured  him  in  every  conceivable  way 
to  miJLe  him  discover  his  seerei  Bat 
he  would  not  confess,  and  died  mider 
the  torture,  and  his  treasure  still  lies 
hidden  there,  and  his  spirit  haunts  the 
ravines  and  thickets,  hunted  by  demons 
in  the  shape  of  Tartar  warrion.  The 
Brahman  solemnly  averred  that  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  this  chase  not  many 
nights  ago ;  that  he  had  seen  the  spiiit 
of  the  great  king  rushing  from  point  to 

Siint,  pursued  by  furies  in  the  ahape  of 
ongols,  whose  barbaric  cries  he  had 
distinctly  heard.  When  questioned  as 
to  the  exact  locality  where  he  had  seen  this 
strange  sight,  he  pointed  to  a  distant 
ridge,  but  bogged  his  friends  not  to  ap- 
proach the  place,  as  it  was  held  accozsed, 
and  avoided  by  everybody. 

CHAPTEK  XVI. 
THE  RED- COATS  IN  BURMA. 

The  Brahman's  story  had  impreased  his 
hearers  strongly  with  the  notion  that  pos- 
sibly the  man  might  have  seen  a  real 
occurrence,  and  that  the  spectre  and  pur- 
suing demons  were  no  other  than  the 
Black  Flags  and  their  c^>tiveL  And  Walter 
with  two  companions  started  at  daybieak 
next  morning  to  explore  the  distant  ridge. 
When  they  reached  tJia  scene,  its  re- 
semblance to  that  described  in  Geozge 
Horton's  ntanuscript  was  at  once  evident- 
They  climbed  to  the  brow  of  the  ch'S; 
they  conld  identify  the  broken  ledge  that 
formed  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  if  csTp 
there  were.  And,  in  strange  confiim»So" 
of  their  surmise,  behold,^  there  rose  from 
that  very  spot  a  tiuai  column  of  smoke. 

Intently  watching  the  s|K>t  from  v» 
shelter  of  a  friendly  thotn^lrash,  presently 
they  saw  a  bullet-head  protrude,  and  a 
figure,  wfaidi  cautiously  crawled  oat  upon 
the  rocky  ledg^  and  surveyed  the  con^ 
in  all  directions.  The  figure  waa  FoeiuD, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  ^^^^J* 
to  where  the  maraudns  were  coneeaiK]' 
Fochin  disafpeared  withia  the  caverD, 
and  the  three  friwds  above  held  conaul- 
tation  in  dumb  show  as  ta  what  was  next 
to  be  dona.. 
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Bat  when  the  problem  Beemed  at  its 
knottiest  point  there  came  a  sadden  sohi- 
tion.  Far  away  down  the  valley  coald  be 
heard  the  faint  echo  of  a  bugle  call  And 
then  upon  a  distant  point  appeared  a  figure 
in  grey,  holding  a  blae-and-white  flag, 
which  he  waved  and  dipped  and  dipped 
and  waved  continaously.  Yes,  here  were 
our  red-coats — figuratively  red-coats,  for 
they  wore  the  grey  khaki  uniforms  of  the 
Indian  forces — and  the  man  with  the  flag 
was  a  signalman  in  advance. 

Evidently  the  signaller  had  caught  sight 
of  the  figures  of  our  friends  on  the  cliff, 
and  was  communicating  the  intelligence  to 
the  main  body.  Walter,  as  an  old  Volun- 
teer, had  passed  in  signalling,  and  could 
read  the  messages  as  in  a  book.  The 
troops  were,  no  doubt,  searching  for  Dacoits. 

Walter  seized  the  situation  at  once,  and 
tying  a  handkerchief  to  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle,  in  a  few  moments  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  signaller,  and  waved  the 
signal : 

"Frienda     Dacoits  in  cave  beneath." 

Back  came  an  interrogative : 

'» Corps  1    Strength  r' 

Walter  replied  with  equal  brevity : 

"Volunteers.    Three." 

This  was  evidently  puzzling.  But  pre- 
sently came  the  curt  request : 

"  Place  mark  for  fiw  and  retire." 

Walter  comprehended,  and  tied  a  white 
handkerchief  to  a  shrub  growing  from  the 
cliff.  Then  he  and  his  companions  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  waited 
events.  The  soldieis  were  workiug  in- 
visibly through  the  cover.  Everything 
was  quiet  in  the  cavern. 

As  they  watched,  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
shot  out  from  among  the  bushes  opposite. 
A  shell  whisUed  through  the  air,  and  the 
roar  of  a  gun  echoed  from  rock  to  rock 
and  w«nt  booming  down  the  valley.  The 
shell  planged  right  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  and  exploded,  breaking  off  fragments 
of  rock,  which  fell  crashing  down  into  the 
ravine  below.  But  other  effects  were  more 
startling.  As  a  nest  of  wasps,  a  swarm  of 
marauders  issued  from  a  lower  entrance  to 
the  cavern,  and  dashed  down  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  cliff  into  the  ravine^  where 
they  were  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the 
troops  by  rocks  and  brushwood.  Here  it 
was  evident  that  they  intended  to  work 
their  way  towards  the  bend  of  the  valley, 
where  a  thickly-wooded  dingle  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliffSi  If  they  reached  the 
cliffs  they  might  pour  down  a  destructive 
tire  on  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the 


ravine,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  a  long 
detour  bristling  with  danger  for  the  attack- 
ing party.  Bealising  this,  Walter  and  his 
friends  started  at  a  run  for  the  gully. 
If  they  reached  the  head  of  it  before  the 
Black  Flftgs,  it  would  prove  a  new  Ther- 
mopylae— ^three  men  could  hold  it  against 
a  hundred.  If  the  Black  Flags  reached  its 
summit  first,  then  there  would  be  short 
shrift  for  the  three  friends. 

Happily  our  friends  won  the  race,  and, 
reaching  the  head  of  the  gorge,  took 
shelter  behind  some  detached  rocks  and 
awaited  the  result  Shouts  could  be  heard 
from  the  dingle  below,  deer  and  hares  came 
galloping  past,  then,  breaking  out  of  the 
jungle,  came  one  of  the  ferocious-looking 
Black  Flags.  A  rifle  flashed  out,  the  man 
fell  in  his  tracks ;  another  came  forth  and 
£>hared  his  fate.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
during  which  there  could  be  heard  a  con- 
tinuous fixing  from  the  other  side  of  the 
big  ravine.  After  that  the  sound  of  a  war 
gong  down  below,  and  sharp,  quick  cries 
as  the  whole  band  hurried  backwards  down 
the  dingle.  The  Black  Flags  were  headed 
back,  and  had  doubtlese  decided  for  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  ridge. 

Yet  the  marauders  remained  quiet  for 
some  time,  hidden  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
ravine,  drawing  a  rifle  shot  now  and  then 
from  the  heights  as  some  vapouring  brave 
revealed  himself  for  a  moment.  In  the 
meantime,  the  commander  of  the  Qaeen's 
troops  made  his  arrangements  for  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  enemy.  To  do 
this  he  weakened  his  line  rather  too  much, 
and  the  watchful  eye  of  the  leader  of  the 
Black  Flags  having  noticed  the  weak 
point,  a  sudden  rush  was  made  up  that 
side  of  the  ravine,  and  the  Black  Flags 
were  soon  to  be  seen  climbing  hand-over- 
hand up  the  steep  slope,  regaardless  of  the 
scattered  fire  that  was  opened  upon  them. 
But  just  then  the  mountain  gxm  opened 
fire,  and  its  scattering  discharga  checked 
the  fury  of  the  attack.  And  then  the 
leader  of  the  Black  Flags  sprang  to  the 
front — a  man  in  the  silk  dress  of  a  mandarin, 
who  rallied  his  men  and  led  them  on.  He 
seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life,  boirat  last 
a  bullet  brought  him  down,  and  then  the 
others  wavered,  and  fell  back.  And  new^ 
the  fire  of  the  red-coats  burst  iiito  a  con^ 
tinuous  roar,  as  supports  came  hurrying  up 
and  swept  the  sides  of  the  ravine  with  a 
searching  fire,  and  soon  a  few  scattered 
figures  flying  from  rock  to  rock  w^e  all 
that  remained  of  the  brave  but  f erocioue 
band. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.      A  LAST  FAREWELL. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  Dr.  Verron, 
escorticg  Sister  Urania  and  Edith,  ap- 
peared upon  the  Bcene,  driving  in  one  of 
the  buUook-carta  of  the  country,  the  creak- 
ing of  whose  wheels  could  be  heard  for 
muea  distant  They  had  heard  heavy 
firing  at  an  early  hour,  and,  unable  to 
endure  their  anxiety,  they  had  started  in 
the  direction  of  the  sounds.  Dr.  Verron 
at  once  offered  his  services  in  attending  to 
the  wounded,  an  offer  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  overtaxed  regimental  surgeon.  A 
hospital-tent  was  quickly  raised  under  the 
shadow  of  some  spreading  cotton-trees,  and 
here  the  wounded  were  brought. 

The  casualties  on  the  British  side  were 
not  numerous,  but  among  them  Sir  Henry 
Horton,  the  General  commanding  the  dis- 
trict, who  had  accompanied  the  expedition, 
had  been  cut  down  by  a  fugitive  when  the 
combat  had  actually  ceased.  The  wound 
was  a  mortal  one,  and  Sir  Henry  knew  it 
He  begged  the  Doctors  to  attend  to  the 
men,  whose  sufferings  might  be  alleviated 
by  their  care.  He  only  craved  for  pen  and 
ink,  that  he  might  write  a  short  statement 
before  he  died. 

Sir  Henry  wrote  as  follows :  ^*  In  the 
full  knowledge  of  my  approaching  end,  I 
desire  to  do  justice  to  those  whom  I  have 
iDJured,  and  to  ask  their  forgiyeness.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  was  lawfully  married 
to  Eulalie  Marceau,  since  known,  I  believe, 
as  Sister  Uroula;  and  that  her  son — 
adopted  and  nurtured  from  his  birth  by 
his  aunt — Musgrave,  is  my  lawful  son  and 
heir.  I  will  to  her,  or  to  him,  if  she  be 
dead,  anything  I  leave  behind  me  after 
pajing  lawful  debts.  And  if  my  brother 
George  be  alive,  I  beg  his  forgiveness  for 
the  wrong  I  did  him.  And  I  declare  that, 
though  I  went  through  some  form  of 
marriage  with  a  Burmese  girl  some  years 
before  my  marriage,  yet  that  I  have 
evidence  that  this  girl  died  in  child-birth 
within  a  year,  and  her  infant  did  not  sur- 
vive The  girl's  sister,  taking  advantage 
of  this,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  afterwards 
persuaded  me  that  it  was  she  who  had 
borne  me  a  child,  and  that  the  boy  Suliman 
was  my  son.  It  was  this  Suliman  who  cut 
me  down ;  but  should  he  be  captured,  I 
beg  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
may  be  pardoned." 

When  he  had  written  this,  he  aeked 
some  one  to  read  it  over  to  him.  It  was 
Sister  Ursula  who  was  in  attendance  upon 
him ;  she  who  wiped  the  dew  of  perspira- 


tion from  his  brow,  and  who  administered 
the  anodynes,  which  were  intended  to 
soothe  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  And  she 
read  the  paper  over  to  him  b  a  breaking 
voice,  and  he  called  in  the  two  Doctors  to 
witness  it 

When  that  was  done,  and  the  otiieis 
had  withdrawn,  she  drew  near  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

<'  Henry,"  she  said, ''  I  shall  pray  for  you 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  for  myself,  for 
the  wrong  you  did  me  was  but  a  jost  re- 
tribution for  my  treachery  to  your  brother. 
And  for  Walter's  sake,  thank  you.'' 

<*Is  the  boy  anywhere  near)"  asked 
Henry  Horton,  whose  perceptions  were 
already  beginning  to  fail  in  the  stupor  of 
approaching  death. 

Walter  was  at  hand,  and  came  in  grave 
and  wondering. 

"  Kiss  us  both,  my  child,''  said  Sister 
Ursula,  convulsed  with  tears.  ''  Kiss  your 
father  and  mother.  We  meet,  we  three, 
only  to  part  for  ever  in  this  world." 

They  buried  Sir  Henry  with  military 
honours  near  the  spot  where  he  fell;  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  troops  prepared  to 
return  to  their  cantonments  near  MandaUy. 
And  this  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersal 
of  the  gallant  little  band  that  had  foand 
its  way  across  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsala, 
and  had  gone  through  some  very  &tr«Dge 
adventures.  Sister  Ursula  took  charge  of 
Mrs.  Wyvill  and  her  daughter  as  far  sb 
Eangoon.  Dr.  Verron  proposed  to  escoit 
the  Sii^ter  even  back  to  Sitigon,  and  the 
young  French  officer  had  to  rejoia  his 
regiment  by  the  same  route.  Then  the 
whole  party  were  to  travel  under  the  wing 
of  the  British  Army  till  they  reached  the 
Kiver  Irawadi,  where  weekly  steamers 
plied  between  the  capital  and  Rangoon. 
In  fact,  they  were  now  fairly  in  reach  of 
civilisation,  and  the  convenances  mmt  he 
respected ;  millinery  was  coming  in,  and 
the  wants  of  artificial  life  were  making 
themselves  felt. 

Walter  and  his  gay  companion,  Des- 
champs,  had  determined  to  remain  in  the 
district  for  some  time  longer ;  for  George 
Horton  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and 
Walter  was  determined  not  to  return  till 
his  fate  was  knowa  He  had  not  been 
found  in  the  cavern  which  had  once  been 
occupied  by  the  Black  Flags,  although 
there  was  evidence  that  they  had  held  him 
a  prisoner  there ;  also  that  they  had  pot 
him  to  torture  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his 
secret  hoard.  For  it  was  clear  that  the 
Black  Flags  had  not  found  the  treasure, 
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although    they    might    have    been   very 
near  it. 

Before  she  started,   Siatii  Ursa'a   ex- 
plained to  Walter  all  that  had  seemed  so 
mysterious    in    their    relations.      Eolalie 
Marcean  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
officer  of  the  old  school,  proud  and  punc- 
tilious, but  not  overburdened  with  wealth. 
Her  elder  sister,  on  a  visit  to  England, 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  John  Mus- 
grave,  well-to-do,  and  the  son  of  one  of 
those  grand  English  farmers,  who  have 
made  its  agriculture  famous  throughout 
the  world.      Paying  long  visits  to    her 
sister,  Eulalie  found  that  she  had  won  the 
affections  of  George,  the  Squire  of  Castle 
Horton,  her  brother-in-law's  great  friend. 
Every  maxim  of  that  worldly  prudence, 
which  had  been  instilled  into  her  mind, 
urged  her  to  accept  bis  offer,  and  she  did 
so.     With  a  conventional  respect  for  his 
high  character,  she  could  not  raise  a  spark 
of  warm  affection  for  him.     *'  That  would 
come,"  said  her  sifter.     In  effect,  it  did 
come,   but  for  the  wrong  man.     Henry 
Horton,  in  his  youth,  was  charming;  he 
had  the  halo  of  romance  about  him,  for 
he  had  come  to  his  brother's  house  for  a 
long  spell  of  leave,  to  recover  from  wounds 
received  in  his  country's  service.     In  fine, 
she  loved  him  from  the  first;   and  he, 
captivated  by  the  novelty  and  piquancy  of 
her  personal  attractions,  seemed  to  reci- 
procate her  affection  most  ardently.   There 
were  avowals,  stolen    meetings,    all   the 
sweet     delirium    of    love.        All     this, 
while  the  hour  was  rapidly  approaching 
for  her  marriage  with  George.     The  situa- 
tion was  intolerable,  and  they  determined 
on  an  elopement  Just  then  Mrs.  Masgrave 
was  ordered  for  sea  bathing  to  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  her  sister  and  Gdorge  Horton 
accompanied  her.     Henry,  who  had  many 
wealthy  friends,  borrov^ed  the  yacht  of  one 
of  them — ^she  was  called  the  **  Iris  " — and 
put  into  the  harbour  of  Penzance.    And 
he  proposed  to  Ealalie  to  join  him,  and  that 
they  should  sail  to  the  Scilly  Isles.     A 
young   friend  of  his,    a    clergyman,  was 
on  board,  and  after  a  run  of  a  few  hours 
he  would  unite  them  in  mariiage  in  one 
of  the  old    churches  on  a  solitary  islet. 
They  sailed,  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  crew  of  the   "Iris"  being  the  only 
witnesses.    And  then  they  were  to  cross 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  enjoy  a  month 
of    unalloyed    bliss.       "  But    Providence 
waited  for  us  on  the  way,"  said  Sister 
Ursula,  solemnly.     "  A  sudden  gale  came 
upon  us,  and  before  the  yacht  could  be 


brought  to,  it  was  discovered  that  she  was 
on  the  rocks.  We  took  to  the  boats,  they 
were  swamped,  and  Henry  and  I,  clinging  to 
some  pieces  of  wreck,  were  washed  ashore 
on  the  Irish  coast  and  saved.  Every  one 
else,  so  we  thought,  was  lost. 

*'  WeU,  we  lived  together  for  some  time 
unknown  to  our  friends  in  France.  But 
for  Henry  the  glamour  seemed  to  have 
departed.  He  always  was  urging  me  to 
return  to  my  friends.  The  marriage 
would  be  acknowledged  later  on,  and  I 
could  easily  explain  my  absence.  We  had 
sailed  for  an  excursion  and  had  been  blown 
out  to  sea,  and  then  the  gale  and  the  fire 
explained  everything  1  But  I  would  not ; 
and  then  we  quarrelled,  and  he  left  me 
with  a  cruel  letter  that  he  would  never 
acknowledge  our  marriage,  and  that  he 
defied  me  to  prove  it.  Then  it  was  that 
my  dear  sister  and  that  brave  John 
Musgrave  proved  themselves  true  friends. 
They  came  over  to  me,  my  sister  remained 
with  me  in  all  my  trouble.  Could  I  go 
back  to  my  father's  hearth  a  dishonoured 
woman  1  urged  my  sister,  and  when  you 
were  bom,  my  Walter,  she  carried  you  away. 
It  was  cruel,  and  yet  it  was  kind  !  WeU, 
I  closed  my  father's  eyes,  and  then  I 
joined  a  Sisterhood  that  devoted  itself  to 
the  military  hospitals,  for  I  always  loved 
soldiers,  and  could  not  forget  that  I  was  a 
soldier's  daughter,  and,  though  I  was  not 
permitted  to  bear  the  title,  a  soldier's 
wife. 

*'  But  many  years  after  there  came  to  me 
the  knowledge  that  the  Protestant  minister 
who  had  married  me  was  still  in  existence. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  now  his 
story. "^  Bat  I  had  then  my  career  marked 
out,  my  work  demanded  me,  my  husband 
renounced  me ;  and  then,  could  I  tear  you 
from  those  noble  creatures  who  have  been 
to  you  a  real  father  and  mother )  .  . 
Was  I  wrong,  Walter?" 

"  No,  mother,  you  were  perfectly  right ! " 
cried  Walter,  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss.  An 
answer  at  which  the  poor  woman  rather 
unreasonably  sighed. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.    Aladdin's  cave. 

Walter  had  taken  a  tender  farewell  of 
Edith,  of  his  mother,  and  a  most  cordial 
one  of  his  future  mother-in  law.  He  saw 
the  caravan  of  creaking  bullock-waggons, 
containing  the  ladies  and  their  belongings, 
had  passed  out  of  sight ;  the  soldiers  had 

♦  See  "  Sister  Ursula's  Story,"  page  42. 
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marched  off  in  front  ^and  rear,  while  fkfea 
and  drams  ^ve  oat  **  The  girls  we  leave 
behind  as,'' 

"  And  now  the  qnestion  is,  where  to  try 
next  for  Uncle  George  9 "  said  Walter  to 
yoang  Deschamps,  who  liad  jast  sent  off  a 
Iremendons  portfolio  of  drawings  nnder 
charge  of  Sister  Uxaala,  and  saw  a  iudoyen 
time  of  iianting,  ioanging,  .fishing,  and 
amoking  in  the  immediate  fatare. 

Then,  as  they  iuit  in  their  eool  little 
palm  leaf  hut,  discussing  all  kinds  of  ex- 
peditions, a  curious  figure  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  He  was  dressed  in  Earopean 
clothe*,  hat  they  were  of  old-fashioned  out ; 
his  itice  was  brown  as  mahogany,  and  con- 
trasted with  .a  grizzled  beard  and  hair  that 
liad  torned  ^nowy  white,  rather,  as  it 
seemed,  from  suffering  than  from  age. 

"  My  name  Js  Geoi^e  Horton,"  said  this 
Eip  Van  Wiukle  of  a  fignra  <*I  have 
heard  that  people  have  been  ecquiiing  for 
me.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  away  in  the 
woods,  and  haAro  been  for  some  weeks 
beyond  the  reach  of  letters  and  news- 
papers." 

And  when  Walter  told  him  his  name 
and  condition,  hailing  still  by  the  old, 
Hoxton  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
enqnired  lifter  his  &ther  and  mother  m  if 
their  meeting  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  whole  world. 

Of  what  had  recently  occurred,  he  aeemed 
to  know  nothing.  As  for  the  Black  Elags, 
he  could  give  their  history  from  the  date 
of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  China.  He 
had  heard  of  the  deserted  city,  and  conld 
tell  one  all  about  the  ancient  civilisation 
of  Cambodia ;  but  of  any  connection  of  his 
own  with  jiuch  scenes  and  legends,  he  bad 
nothing  to  say.  In  fact,  t}^  young  men 
ascertamed  that  for  any  events  of  a  number 
of  years  past,  his  memory  was  a  petiect 
blank. 

After  Goorge  Horton — for  this  nn- 
doubtedly  was  he—had  remained  for  the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  morning  call,  he 
jumped  up  and  took  his  leave  in  a  ihid 
but  formal  way. 

<*My  lodgings  are  a  little  way  up  the 
glen/'  he  said,  *'  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  dine  with  me  soon." 

The  yonn^  men  gazed  at  each  other  in 
perfect  bewilderment.  They  found  a  little 
urchin  outside,  who  had  seived  as  guide  to 
George  Horton,  and  from  him  they  learnt 
that  his  father  had  found  this  man  on  the 
night  after  the  late  battle,  lying  senseless 
on  the  ground,  and  had  taken  him  to  his 
cottage.     He  was  covered  with  bruises, 


and  the  marks  of  ropes  were  on  wristB  and 
ankles.  And  in  a  trance  the  man  remained 
for  several  days,  and  then  got  up  and  called 
for  food,  and  went  about  as  if  nothiDg  bad 
happened.  One  night  they  nutsed  Jiim, 
and  he  returned  next  day  in  the  cleihseiie 
now  wore.  Before,  he  had  been  diwaed 
like  A  prieft.  And  he  gave  the  hoy's 
father  a  aplendid  ruby  to  piy  for  iu 
lodging.  That  was  all  the  boy  conld  say 
about  him. 

However,  George  Horton  provsd  to  be 
a  sabstantial  fact;  and  before  longJu 
grew  intima^ie  with  the  two  yoimg  tnaa, 
accompanying  tthem  in  hunting,  Aodag 
them  every  point  of  interest  in  tiie  oomtrF, 
and  all  the  haonts  of  the  big  game.  H« 
would  talk,  too,  of  going  back  to  Inglind, 
and  often  spoke  of  Joh^  Musgrave  as  the 
owner  of  CkaAe  Horton.  fiat  wkn 
Walter  pressed  Um  to  make  a  start  wil^ 
him  on  aame  Jienr  date,  he  drew  bick. 
Walter,  however,  meant  to  have  hhn;  and 
felt  coming  nearer  the  point  when  Horton, 
at  his  earoeat  ixM^itation,  came  to  live  at 
the  hut. 

The  hut  was  divided  by  screens  of  ga3f 
coloured  mattbg  into  so  many  senate 
chambers;  and  soundly  enough  every- 
body elept,  in  a  general  way,  alter  along 
day  in  the  open  atr.  But  one  night 
Walter  was  restless,  and  could  not  sleep. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  fall  mcon,  and 
broad  bands  of  light  and  shadow  sttetdied 
across  the  bnt ;  and  outside,  ikd  forest 
stretched  its  dark  mantle,  faroken  here  and 
there  by  some  tall  toee-top,  or  towering 
palm.  George  Hortin  was  sestless,  too, 
it  seooaed,  and  roue  and  went  to  tite  deor. 
Sonaothing  .about  turn  aeemad  strange,  and 
Walter  rose  and  ioUowid.  Horimi  bad 
already  made  for  the  forest-track,  and  w 
moving  along  at  a  qiuick,  cronchkg^l*' 
Waker  followed  atill.  The  track  ^ 
narrower;  trees  arched  overhead;  the 
moonlight  was  shut  oat ;  and,  in  a  mpU 
kind  of  dacknees,  Horton  still  pnshed  on. 
and  Walter  ioUowed.  After  several  hoon 
hard  walking,  they  were  among  dife  tfd 
predpices ;  and  y«t  Horton  never  slackened 
epeed,  crossing  the. most  dlz«y  heights  wd 
perilous  tracks  with  perfect  oomposnie. 
At  Jast  he  dieappeaned  in  the  eleft  of  a 
rock;  and  Walter  was  jnst  in  ttoe  *o 
naaik  .the  place  aokd  foUow.  The  oWt  m 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  cwrioe. 
Eat  placing  his  back  against  the  rode,  ana 
treading  with  his  feet  against  oertMnF- 
jecting  points  on  the  other  side,  BOTton 
raised    himeelf  to  the   level  of  another 
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fismre,  crawled  within  it,  and  disappeared. 
Walter  used  the  same  method ;  and,  after 
squeezing  throng  another  narrow  clef>t 
came  into  a  Toagh,  but  spacious  ca^vem ; 
at  least,  so  he  judged  by  the  echo  of  the 
other's  footsteps,  for  here  the  darkpoBS  wa« 
intense.  Bat  there  was  a  gleann  bf  light, 
thvongh  an  opening  beyond ;  «ncl,  passing 
throngfa  this,  Walter  came  upon  a  «cene 
of  Bubdoed,  but  striking  magiiificence. 
llie  cbamiber  m  which  he  stood  rose  in  a 
dosae-Iike  form  to  a  considerable  he^ht, 
and  every  part  of  its  surface  was  adorned 
with  sculptured  columns  and  elaborate 
bassi-relievi.  In  front  rose  a  magnificently 
osrved  idiime,  upon  which  was  crouched  in 
sleepless  repose  the  marble  ejQigy  of  Buddha, 
and  in  front  of  the  shrine  were  heaped  up, 
in  careless  confusion,  a  number  of  mufr- 
▼elloiis  caskets  in  ivory  and  gold.  All  the 
riches  of  the  earth  aeemed  to  3be  here, 
scattered  in  heedless  profusion. 

Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacynths,  hard  topaz,  grass^^een  emeralds, 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds. 


Horton  Btood  in  an  attat^ude  of  deep  de- 
jection before  this  wondrous  pile,  visible 
by  the  subdued  light  of  some  hidden  lamp 
that  gieamed  from  above  the  effigy  of 
Buddha  He  groaned  and  ground  his 
^leeth  «s  if  under  the  influence  of  soma  ter- 
rible torture.  Then  he  dipped  his  band 
into  one  of  the  caskets,  took  out  two  or 
three  stones  of  moderate  size,  and  turned 
to  dqmrt.  Walter,  in  spite  'of  bis  amaze- 
ment, iiad  the  presence  of  mind  to  dip  his 
hands  Into  the  cadket  of  rubies  and  dia^ 
xnonde  and  fill  his  podeets.  Then  suddenly 
the  H^t  went  out^  and  he  was  left  in 
darkness.  He  could  eee  nothing,  hear 
nothing,  of  his  compKnion.  In  vain  he 
groped  round  the  walk  for  the  opening  ; 
he  could  find  none.  A  kind  of  vertigo 
came  over  him  He  Mt  that  he  was  lost 
T^en  a  cold  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
his.  He  followed  its  guidance.  Then, 
finddenly,  he  fell  or  slid  many  feet^  and, 
omshing  through  brucbwood  and  trees,  he 
came  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Day  was  fairly  advanced  when  Walter 
came  to  himself  close  to  the  hut. 
Deschamps  and  Horton  were  standing 
outside  to  receive  him,  as  he  reclined  in  a 
peasant's  cart,  with  a  badly-sprained 
ankle.  The  peasant  had  picked  him  up  a 
good  many  miles  away,  and  had  brought 
him  in. 

Greorge  Borton  nursed  the  young  man 
carefully,  and  aftor  a  while  he  felt  no  more 
ill  effects  from   his  nocturnal  adventure. 


He  would  have  thought  it  all  a  dream,  but 
for  the  testimony  of  the  precious  stones. 
There  they  were,  diamonds  of  the  old  mine, 
rubies  of  the  richest  hues  of  pigeon's  blood. 
Walter  only  wished  he  had  taken  more 
while  he  had  the  chance. 

One  day  when  Walter,  confined  to  the 
hut,  was  looking  over  the  stock  of  curio- 
sities he  had  collected  on  his  way  from 
Saigon,  he  came  across  a  small  but  excel- 
lent photograph  of  Sister  Ursula.  "Do 
you  call  tint  a  good  likeness  ?  "  he  asked 
Greorge.  Horton  started  violently.  In  an 
instant  everything  seemed  to  come  back  to 
him.  The  events  of  the  past  few  years, 
his  hardships,  his  tortures,  his  imprison- 
ment—>he  remembered  them  all.  His  full 
powers  of  mind  seemed  to  Mtucn  to  hem 
with  that  shock.  "  WaltOT,"  he  cried, "  we 
will  go  home  now,  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  time,"  «aid  Walter, 
who  was  thinking  of  the  year  and  a  day 
and  the  church  porch  at  Oaatle  Horton, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  had  promised 
himself  all  along.  "  Bat  won't  you  pay 
another  visit  first,"  he  suggested,  '*  to  the 
temple  of  jewels  f "  But  the  suggestion 
seemed  to  bring  such  pain  and  horror  to 
the  mind  of  Uncle  Gsorge,  that  he  deter 
mined  not  to  mention  it  again.  And  that 
night  he  and  his  friends  packed  up  all 
their  belongings,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
were  steaming  down  the  Irawadi  towards 
home. 

CHAPTER  XIX, 
SAN  FRANCISCO— HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

Steaming  down  the  Irawadi,  what 
scenes  of  strange,  unfamiliar  existence 
meet  the  eye  1  It  is  the  great  High  Street 
of  Burma,  and  thronged,  in  its  way,  like 
Fieet  Street.  What  shoals  of  native  boats, 
hoisting  their  great  balloon  sails  or  floating 
gently  down,  attached  to  a  great  spreading 
bough  to  gain  the  full  force  of  the  current ! 
What  huge  boat?,  what  rafts,  that  earry  a 
Htde  hamlet  on  their  capacious  decks  ! 
Petroleum  boats  float  past,  diffusing  an 
oily  glitter  on  the  waters;  great  por- 
poises roll  and  gambol  under  the  nosesof  the 
big  steamers,  and  from  the  shore,  yes,  and 
from  Idle  river,  come  the  aounds  of  a  per- 
petual fair.  As  the  great  gongs  roll  out 
their  idiunder,  you  expect  to  hear  a 
sonorous  '<  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
and  the  big  drums  and  the  litde  ones 
sound  everywhere  the  rataplan.  Hilk  and 
plains,  forests  and  barren  wastes,  float  past 
as  in  a  dream,  with  gay  pagodas  on  the 
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heights,  and  gaily-dreseed  people  stream- 
ing towards  them  to  gossip  and  make 
holiday. 

In  due  time  our  travellers  reached 
Rangoon,  and  made  an  o£Bcial  visit 
to  the  handsome  freestone  palace,  where 
dwelt  the  chief  of  the  important  house  of 
Wy  vill  and  Co.  Uncle  George  knew  these 
people  well ;  indeed,  hehad  from  time  to  time 
lodged  considerable  snms  in  their  hands. 
They  found  Edith's  uncle  and  guardian 
an  intensely  cold  and  freezing  kind  of 
man,  but  extremely  just  and  honourable. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  niece  might  have 
married  one  of  his  young  partners,  or  some 
influential  young  merchant  of  Rangoon, 
and  have  thus  extended  the  credit  and 
connections  of  the  house.  But,  as  the  had 
made  her  choice,  and  as  his  esteemed 
friend  guaranteed  the  future  position  of  the 
youthful  pair 

**  They  will  have  Castle  Horton  when 
John  Musgrave  dies,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  will  have  enough  from  me,"  said 
George  Horton. 

*'  Nor  would  Edith  be  by  any  means 
portionless,"  rejoined  her  uncle,  smiling. 
But  all  that  could  be  Anally  settled  in 
England,  for — ciuel  blow  to  Walter — the 
ladies  had  already  sailed  for  that  country. 
Mrs.  Wy  vill's  health,  somewhat  broken  by 
the  trials  she  had  undergone,  would  not 
permit  her  to  remain  longer  than  a  few 
days  in  the  moist,  tropical  climate  of  Ran- 
goon. 

Nor  would  the  others  stay  any  longer 
than  they  could  help.  But  Uncle  George, 
once  started  on  his  travels,  would  not 
hear  of  returning  direct  to  England,  and 
taking  leave  of  their  artiat  friend  with 
much  regret,  and  with  the  gift  to  him  of 
a  beautiful  selection  of  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, for  the  parure  of  the  future 
Madame  Deschamps,  Walter  and  his 
uncle  tpok  passage  in  the ''  British  India '' 
coasting  steamer  to  Singapore,  through 
the  glorious  tropical  scenery  of  the  Straits, 
and  then  across  to  Japan.  Then  they 
took  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  and  here 
they  determined  to  stay  for  a  few  days  to 
recruit. 

About  the  brand-new  city  and  lovely 
bay  Walter  and  his  uncle  amused  them- 
selves for  a  time.  And  then,  one  evening 
when  his  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  it  occurred 
to  Walter  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
gambling  saloons  in  San  Francisco,  and 
that  he  would  like  to  compare  one  of  them 
with  the  London  variety.  There  had  been 
talk  of  these  things  in  the  smoke-room  of 


the  hotel  that  evening,  and  several  men- 
tioned the  arrival  in  the  gambling  world 
of  a  punter  or  plunger  of  more  than 
common  hardihood  and  desperation.  He 
had  won  and  lost  large  sums,  but  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  his  course 
was  well-nigh  run,  and  that  the  sharks  of 
'Frisco  would  soon  have  the  last  pickings 
of  him.  Walter  joined  a  small  party  of 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  city,  and  they  set 
forth  to  one  of  the  fashionable  hella  of  the 
locality.  There,  as  in  London,  baccarat 
ruled  the  scene,  and  had  expelled  the  more 
national  poker,  euchre,  or  monte. 

A  deal  had  just  been  finished  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  bank,  and  the 
deposed  banker,  almost  cleared  out,  with 
assamed  coolness  had  taken  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  common  herd  of  punters. 
Walter,  joining  the  crowd  at  the  table,  at 
once  caught  the  eyes  of  the  unlucky 
gamester.    It  was  Snliman. 

That  he  had  escaped  the  destruction  of 
his  band,  Walter  already  knew;  and  know- 
ing the  country  as  he  did,  he  would  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  getting  to  Rangoon, 
and  so  on  to  'Frisco.  Probably  he  was  on 
his  way  to  England,  to  pursue  his  claims 
to  Castle  Horton,  but  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  gambling  net.  To  denounce 
him  as  a  pirate  and  murderer  would  be 
ridiculous  in  this  assemblage,  and  would 
only  rouse  public  sentiment  in  his  favour. 
As  little  could  Walter  retreat  from  his 
position,  which  he  felt  to  be  full  of  danger. 
All  the  bright  future  that  was  opening  for 
him  seemed  to  fade  into  a  gloomy  miet 
The  next  thing  that  Edith  heard  of  her 
lover  would  he^  "Killed  in  a  gambling 
row  in  a  hell  at  San  Francisco." 

Suliman  staked  and  staked,  till  at  last  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  lost  his  last  coia 
And  then  he  rose  from  his  seat  with  a 
desperate  look  on  his  face. 

Walter  had  mechanically  been  backing 
the  bank,  and  had  won  a  big  pile  of  gold — 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
Eoglish  money.  Suliman  spoke  to  him 
across  the  table,  and  all  in  the  room 
listened. 

"  Tou  sir,  here  is  your  cheque  for  five 
hundred  dollars ;  now  you  have  the  money, 
pay  me ! "  And  at  the  same  time  he 
placed  Walter's  cheque — the  one  he  had 
lost  at  the  club  in  London — ^upon  the  green 
table,  and  fixed  it  there  with  the  point  of 
his  long  knife. 

There  was  a  profound  stillness  in  the 
room,  as  everybody  expected  Walter's 
answer. 
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''The  cbeqae  was  stolen,  and  you  are 
a  thief  and  a  murderer  1 " 

Quick  as  thought  flashed  out  Saliman's 
revolver,  and  in  a  moment  everybody  had 
dived  under  tables  and  chairs,  and  only 
the  two  combatants  were  left  standing. 

Walter  was  unarmed,  and  was  brought 
down  by  his  adversary  at  the  fourth  shot, 
when  Soliman  placed  his  revolver  against 
hia  own  forehead  and  fired.  Walter  wus 
taken  off  to  the  hospital  The  bullet, 
happily,  had  been  turned  in  its  course  by 
one  of  the  patient's  ribs,  and  he  was  let  off 
for  a  week's  detention  in  hospital,  and  a 
crushing  rebuke  from  Uncle  George. 

When  Walter  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
the  two  men  took  train  over  the  Eocky 
Mountains  to  New  York,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  without  further  adventures. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  WEDDING  AT  CASTLE  HORTON. 

The  Castle  Horton  bells  were  ringing 
gaily  from  the  old  church  tower,  and  the 
villagers  had  erected  a  grand  triumphal 
archway  of  evergreens  and  flowers  across 
the  road;  for  of  the  gay  wedding-party 
that  was  expected,  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  well-known,  and  highly  popular. 
The  excitement  had  been  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  two  dusky  Annamites,  who  had 
come  over — such  is  the  irony  of  events — 
straight  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where 
they  had  been  engaged  in  reproducing  the 
charming  dwellings  of  their  native  land 
on  the  "Square  des  Invalides."  These 
were  two  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
Master  Walter  and  the  young  lady  in  their 
march  across  the  desert  Buckle  was 
there,  too,  with  his  mate,  rescued  from 
death  by  a  passing  ship,  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  "Mandalay."  There 
had  been  a  preliminary  ceremony,  which 
had  much  interested  the  village.  George 
Horton  had  appeared  in  the  village  porch 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  a  preliminary 
peal,  and  he  had  stood  there  for  half  an 
hour  by  the  village  clock.  And  Walter 
had  appeared  there,  too,  and  the  village 
bellman.  George  Horton  had  insisted  on 
this  ceremony;  and  Walter  held  in  hid 
hand  a  curious  carved  horn  of  ancient 
workmanship — it  was  the  old  tenure  horn 
of  Castle  Horton,  which  had  been  found 
daring  recent  reparations — and  he  blew  a 
sonorous  blast  from  this  old  horn  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  And  the  bell- 
man read  from  his  paper  in  nasal  tones, 
calling  upon  the  tenants  of  the  manors  of 


Castle  Horton,  Castle  Stoke,  and  Horton 
Priors,  to  come  forth  and  do  suit  and 
service,  and  pay  their  fines  to  the  new 
lord,  with  *'God  save  the  Qaeen"  thrown 
in  by  the  bellman.  Nobody  came,  and  no 
fines  were  paid,  except  a  farthing  which 
Edith  laughingly  paid  to  Walter  for  tres- 
pass. 

Still  this  signified  that  henceforth  Walter 
and  his  bride  would  rule  at  Castle  Horton. 
John  Musgrave  kept  the  home  farm,  and 
gave  up  the  rest  to  Walter.  People  are 
talking,  too,  about  the  magnifi<;ent  jewels 
that  Master  Walter  brought  from  over  the 
sea,  and  which  will  make  the  lady  of 
Castle  Horton  envied  among  her  sex. 
These  jewels,  by  the  way,  are  the  only 
sore  point  between  Walter  and  Uncle 
George.  ''When  shall  we  go  and  get 
some  more  1 "  asks  Walter ;  but  a  look  of 
indescribable  pain  and  suffering  comes  over 
George's  face  at  any  mention  of  the  scheme. 
He  must  have  had  cruel  experiences  in  his 
lonely  cell,  and  as  a  prisoner  among  the 
demons  of  the  Black  Flags ;  but  he  never 
alludes  to  them  in  any  way.  Walter  tells 
Edith,  who  herself  regards  the  jewels  with 
a  certain  awe,  that  spirits  cannot  cross 
running  water,  still  less  the  stormy  seas ; 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  old 
King  of  Cambodia  coming  to  claim  the 
spoiL  Last  surprise  of  all  was  a  letter  of 
warm  love  and  congratulation  from  Sister 
Ursula,  enclosing  a  bank-bill  of  formidable 
amount  for  the  young  couple.  She  had 
discovered  that  her  annual  income  came 
from  Castle  Horton,  and  she  does  not  want 
it  any  more.    Let  the  young  people  have  it. 

And  so  the  bells  ring  out,  and  the  gay 
procession  appears.  It  is  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Castle  to  the  church,  and 
they  have  to  make  a  ddtour  in  order  to 
pass  under  the  triumphal  arch.  And  so,  in 
general  rejoicing  and  good  will,  ends  the 
long  chase — for  love  and  fortune. 


THE  GENI  OF  THE  MINE. 


The  claimant  to  peculiar  respect  on  the 
score  of  sanctity  of  life  varies  in  various 
lands — or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  habitat 
He  may  be  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fanatic, 
deceiver  or  dupe  —  a  man  of  genuine 
worth — though,  perhaps,  for  reasons  he 
would  scout — or  a  loafer  winning,  on  ac- 
quaintance, deserved  contempt.  I  shall 
put  my  old  friend,  Moung  Ko,  without  a 
second's  hesitation  in  an  upper  grade  of 
"  holy  men." 
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He  walked  consciously  on  high  levels 
of  his  profession.  Not  a  phoonghie  in  all 
Burma  was  better  versed  in  the  lore,  not 
inerety  of  the  pagoda,  but  of  nature  and  of 
Ufe.  HJs  fame  iot  charity  was  jast;  and 
I  at  least  have  never  been  able,  since  the 
oeonrrence  of  the  events  I  propose  to  re- 
late, to  hold  that  the  wild  hill-men  of 
Anapoora  were  wholly  mistaken  in  calling 
Mocmg  Ko  a  seer  as  well  as  a  priest.  I 
shall  have  to  show  that  he,  too,  had  failed 
where  verily  Popes  have  failed.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  weird  gift — ^never  a  joy  to 
its  pospeif  or — ^was  link^  in  hidden  depths 
with  the  romance  of  a  strange  career,  «nd 
the  pain  of  a  long  fight  for  repentance. 

To  be  coherent,  and  even  to  compass  con- 
ciseness, it  is  generally  well  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Moreover,  my  first  meeting  with 
Monng  Ko  is  an  integral  part  of  my  tale. 
A  hint  was  offered  even  then  which  I  was 
slow  to  seize,  bat  which  later  was  bathed 
in  revealing  light.  The  existence  of  the 
cipher  must  be  divined  before  an  interpre- 
tation can  be  supplied. 

I  had  penetrated  a  new  district  and  en- 
countered accident.  A  luckless  slip  on 
the  shelving  ledge  of  a  remote  gorge  had 
nearly  sent  me  to  my  doom.  I  escaped 
through  the  circumstance  that  the  thids: 
scrub  of  the  wildernesa  straggled  down  the 
cliff Hride  wherever  there  was  a  layer  of 
earth  to  support  vegetation.  For  hmg 
hours  I  remained  in  a  precarious  situation, 
lodged,  with  a  sprained  ankle,  amongst 
brambles;  above  me,  frowning  rock;  be- 
neath me,  the  abyss.  The  outlook  was  black. 
If  I  stirred,  the  odds  were  that  I  should  go 
over  the  brink  and  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  if  I 
stayed  where  I  was,  I  most  starva  Again, 
— and  I  had  plenty  of  space  to  think  the 
thing  through — if  I  shouted  myself  hoarse 
nobody  was  likely  to  come ;  and  if  ite 
improbable  became  a  fact,  and  there  was 
response,  I  had  no  assurance  that  aid  and 
not  a  cruel  thrust  would  be  the  result  It 
was  all  uncertain  whether  friends  or 
enemies  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  retrospect  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  energies  suddenly  flagged,  and  that  I 
passed  into  a  stupor  of  despair.  Surely 
there  was  excuse.  But  as  the  weary  day 
wore  on,  my  faculties  regained  their  edge. 
I  determined  to  have  a  cast  for  dear  life. 
With  much  of  the  gambler's  recklessness 
and  fever,  I  cried  aloud  at  intervals  a  full 
score  of  times.  The  silence  remained  un- 
broken. Bat  a  queer  portent  perplexed 
my  mind.  From  where  I  was  lying,  the 
opposite  bend  of  the  valley  was  distinctly 


in  view,  and  twice  across  the  tine  of  vision 
flitted  a  grotesque,  underaiaed  figore  in  a 
costume  certainly  not  known  to  me  as 
favoured  by  any  Burman,  Shan,  or  Karen, 
male  or  female.  The  draperies  were  flow- 
ing and  dark,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  colour  of  the  rocks.  I  shivered  in- 
voluntarily. Did  the  creature  belong  to 
the  realm  of  honest,  practical  existemoe  1 
Or  was  I  delirious  ?  I  pinched  myself,  «8 
thoee  do  who  cannot  be  sure  if  theyvre 
awake  or  dreaming.  The  dwarfish  ap- 
parition did  not  vanisL  It  went  on  to 
the  head  of  the  defile,  and  was  finally  lost 
in  the  shadows  of  the  teak-trees.  Another 
idea,  belonging  to  a  state  of  weakness, 
came  to  me.  Was  it  a  warning  that  I 
must  expect  the  worst  ? 

"Softly,  friend;  have  courage.  Move 
not.    I  will  help  you." 

Sweeter  words  I  never  heard  spoken  in 
any  vernacular  than  those  I  thus  translate. 
I  knew  their  meaning,  for  I  had  picked  up 
not  a  little  of  the  native  tongue.  They 
were  whispered  literally  into  my  «ar.  The 
new-comer  had  approached  so  silentty  that 
there  was  danger  even  in  his  announce- 
ment of  kindly  purpose. 

The  sharp  surprise  made  me  start  I 
tried  to  look  the  speakex  in  the  face,  and, 
in  the  effort,  swayed  towards  the  preeifoce. 
A  swarthy,  sinewy  hand  gripped  me  «nd 
held  me  back. 

"Did  I  not  say  *  softly,'  friend!"  ex- 
postulated  the  stranger,  with  gentie  re- 
proach in  his  accents. 

"  Thanks,"  I  answered ;  "  but  my  «nkle 
is  twisted.  How  will  you  get  me  out  of 
this]" 

Moung  Ko  waB  not  a  man  of  unneoas- 
eary  words.  For  reply  he  drew  aside,  *with 
his  arm,  a  bush  imrnediately  to  my  right. 
A  natural  recess  was  ^disclosed,  and,  «b 
there  was  light  beyond,  I  surmised  the 
existence  of  a  tunnel  or  passage.  It  was 
doubtless  in  this  way  that  he  had  reaohed 
my  ledge.  And  now  he  proved  the  won- 
derful muscuiar  strength  that  resides  i& 
the  Burman  frame.  Smtching  himself  tPn 
the  unev«n  ground  he  grasped  with  ^oiie 
arm  a  buttress  of  rock,  and,  with  ^le 
other,  he  lent  me  a  support  which  ^ww 
entirely  adequate  ior  my  deliverance.  "Uie 
pain  of  the  injnivd  limb  made  me  winoe  at 
every  movement ;  but  I  set  my  tee/th  to- 
gether, and,  trusting  to  the  diraotie«8 
acted  rather  than  uttered,  I  was  released 
from  my  position  of  peril. 

Then  I  saw  that  I  owed  my  safety  to  a 
phoonghie,  or  priest     I  have  already  in- 
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dioated  my  improssion  of  Moang  Ko's 
cfaaracter.  I  repeat  tkat  he  was  genniae 
in  spite  of  all.  In  person,  he  was  short, 
stoutly  built,  and  with  features  wrinkled, 
sallow,  and  inscrutable.  He  was  old ;  but 
I  fancy  did  not  count  nearly  as  many  years 
as  his  looks  gave  him  credit  for,  and  as  the 
truculent  tribes  with  whom  he  had  settled 
believed. 

The  question  of  concern,  now,  was  a 
place  of  refuge. 

"You  must  stay  with  me.  Can  you 
walk  at  all  ?  —  thus,  leaning  on  my 
shoulder,  using  my  staff  1 " 

And  Mouttg  K^o  —  whose  name  I  had 
ascertained  —  led  me  slowly  down  the 
winding  passage.  Was  his  monastery  near, 
I  wondered  1  I  Jiad  seen  no  signs  of  such 
an  edifice  as  I  entered  the  gorge.  But  it 
proved  unnecessary  to  put  the  question 
into  words.  There  was  a  cunningly- 
hidden  opening  in  the  rock  wall.  We 
squeezed  iihrough,  and  within  was  a  wide 
and  airy  save — evidently  a  place  of  habita- 
tion. Nature  had  shaped  its  walls  and 
fitietfihed  its  roof ;  but  art  iiad  transformed 
the  rude  mountain  eyrie  into  a  palatial 
hall  Evidences  of  wealth  were  on  every 
iside.  The  finest  Oriental  fabrics  were  the 
gacniture  of  shelving  floor  and  lofty  recess. 
Soft  rugs  were  here  in  bewildering  pro- 
fuaion,  and  fumittire  and  pieces  of  bric-^- 
brac  tbat  would  have  fetched  labulous 
JMUBflin  Wardour  .Street  My  eyes  caught 
aho  the  unmistakeable  gleam  of  the 
pneoiouB  metals. 

It  was  a  riddle  at  £rst  where  the  jmb- 
dued  light  came  from,  for  window  there  was 
nona  6ut  at  length  I  made  the  discovery 
that  at  ^one  end  of  the  great  chamber  was 
a  luBg  gaUery,  communicating,  doubtless, 
'with  .-^e  outside  world  anudst  the  inacces- 
sible heights  of  the  cliff.  This  admitted 
haih  air  and  light ;  sunshine  oould  be  but 
a  hrkf  visitant. 

I  am  weaving  together  the  xeaolts  of 
extended  and  leisurely  examination.  At 
tfafi  instant  of  introduction  I  was  too 
astanjahed  to  observe  many  details.  The 
amazement  jnirrored  inevitabiy  upon  my 
ooniiteBaDce  was  noticed. 

^*  This  is  a  poor  wanderer's  occasional 
liome.  Its  existence  is  a  secret  which  jou 
will  jokot  betray,'*  Moung  Ko  said.  •'  You 
are  ithe  first  atrai^er  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  welcome  here ;  and  when  you  are  atrong 
enough  to  gp  with  me  down  the  vaUey  to 
the  monastery,  I  shall  ask  that  you  keep 
strict  s^ence  as  to  whef e  you  have  been. 
You  can  say  that  you  have  rested  in  a 


cave  man's  haunt     It  will  be  true,     I  am 
sure  my  secret  is  safe." 

The  calm  expression  of  complete  cer- 
tainty struck  me  as  singular, 

''I  am  flattered  by  your  faith  in  my 
gratitude,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is 
not  misplaced,"  I  answered ;  ''but  is  there 
not  a  risk]  I  may  disappoint  you  by 
some  unguarded  word.  Do  you  not  fear 
it?" 

I  was  smiling ;  but  it  was  no  smile  that 
came  on  Moung  Ko's  face.  A  light  was  in 
the  deep-set,  neutral-tinted  eyes,  that 
touched  my  spirit  almost  to  awe. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  MouDg  Ko  replied,  in 
deep,  resonant  tones.  ''  It  is  on  the  scroll 
of  the  future  that  I  shall  not  suffer  through 
you.  My  own  people — they  will  mete  out 
the  punishment  that  has  tarried  so  long. 
Eut  what  am  I  saying  ?  Yes,  I  can  read 
the  language  of  the  faca  I  know  that  I 
may  trust  you." 

The  light  imas  gone,  and  I  could  have 
fancied  t^t  I  had  not  really  heard  those 
words  of  weird  fate  which  nevertheless  I 
was  to  remember  after  many  days. 

While  we  talked,  Moung  Ko  was  deftly 
preparing  and  applying  a  cool  compress 
to  the  swollen  joint.  It  was  patent  that 
he  possessed  not  a  little  surgicsd  skill. 

Suddenly  I  i^poke  of  the  strange  figure  I 
had  seen  while  waitiog  the  fiat  of  fate; 
and  I  surely  felt  Moung  Ko's  .fingers 
tremble.  His  head  was  bent  down ;  and 
this  was  my  one  warning  of  the  phoonghie^s 
uneasiness.     His  reply  was  evasive. 

'* There  is  no  village  in  that  direction; 
it  is  all  waste  and  barren ;  there  ane  no 
paths  either.  The  Jiill  folk  talk  like  yon 
of  things  that  it  is  ill  to  see.  They  are 
cowards.  But  I  say  that  bushes  take 
wonderful  ^apes;  and  souMtimes  they 
move  in  the  wind." 

It  sounded  like  satire ;  and  Moung  Ko 
was  a  clever  diplomatist.  He  had  nearly 
pessuaded  me  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a 
delusion.  A  man  recoveiing  Irom  a  swoen 
may  easily  be  cheated  by  ahadows.  I  let 
-the  subject  drop.  L;  occurred  to  jae  later 
that  Moung  Ko  was  relieved  to  Jnd  that 
I  did  not  inuat  on  the  reality  of  the 
experience. 

I  had  fallen  into  capital  hands.  If  a  tie 
of  kinship  or  creed  had  existed  I  could  not 
have  been  betiier  cared  for.  And  at  the 
end  of  a  week  I  was  able  to  move  gingerly 
about  with  a  crutch.  My  host  now  sug- 
gested migration  to  a  zyat,  or  hostelry  f(ir 
travellers,  hard  by  his  pagoda,  in  a  village 
of  the  lower  plateau.  I  was  perfectly  willirg 
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to  move.  It  would  give  me  opportunities 
for  becomiDg  acquainted  with  die  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  and  with  local  customs 
and  characteristics  that  were  hitherto  only 
matters  of  hearsay. 

The  man  who  had  laid  me  under  so 
great  an  obligation  was  more  and  more 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery.  His  life,  as 
gradually  disclosed,  seemed  full  of  contra- 
dictions. It  was  abundantly  clear  that  he 
was  held  in  extreme  reverence  by  the 
brethren  of  his  order,  as  well  as  by  the 
villagers.  Bat,  with  innate  scepticism,  I 
declined  to  think  then  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  his  common  fame  as  a  seer.  Still, 
he  accepted  the  homage;  and  it  was 
equally  hard  to  believe  him  an  impostor. 

Your  vulgar  trickster  does  not  devote 
himself  to  the  wants  of  a  poor  and 
primitive  people  as  Moung  Ko  did.  With- 
out fee  or  reward,  he  was  always  at  their 
Eervice.  He  was  strict — ^none  more  so,  I 
learned — in  fulfilment  of  the  ritual  of  the 
pagoda.  Yet,  by  the  law,  binding  on 
phoonghies,  he  could  possess  no  personal 
property ;  and  I  had  seen  what  I  had  seen. 
Ferhaps  I  lingered  in  the  district  longer 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  because 
I  wanted  to  fit  an  answer  to  my  enigma. 

Tragic  circumstances  supplied  it.  The 
tribesmen  of  Upper  Anapoora  were  tur- 
bulent and  headstrong,  and  it  was  one 
of  Moung  Eo's  most  difficult  and  delicate 
tasks  to  maintain  peace. 

*'  There  has  always  been  a  strife  between 
mountain  and  plain.  Two  races  touch  in 
these  hills,"  he  said.  ''The  feud  wiU 
break  out  afresh,  one  day,  in  spite  of  me. 
Yes,  and  soon.  I  have  heard  the  sound 
of  the  dismal  wind — of  the  war  wind — 
sighing  in  the  air  where  no  forest  trees 
are.  It  will  come,  and  then  the  vengeanca 
faUs  and  I  go." 

The  sad  eyes  were  gazing  through  the 
veil  we  all  seek  to  pierce,  but  may  not. 
Moung  Ko  was  in  boding  contemplation 
of  issues  that,  as  yet,  were  below  the 
horizon  of  his  fellows. 

I  frowned  at  myself,  for  again  I  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  eerie  impression, 
produced  in  defiance  of  reason,  upon  my 
mind.  And,  to  an  outsider's  judgement, 
the  sky  had  no  clouds. 

Although  I  was  a  guest,  and  not  a 
prisoner,  and  although  Moung  Ko  had 
expressly  stated  that  he  trusted  me,  it 
was  a  notion  that  grew  in  strength  as  the 
days  went  by,  that  I  was  watched,  and 
that  Moung  Ko  preferred  that  I  should 
not  wander  far  afield. 


Gall  it  ingratitude,  or  the  mere  spirit 
of  contrariness  and  self-assertioD,  as  yon 
please,  the  fact  remains  that,  one  fine 
morning,  I  secreted  my  revolver  and  a 
stock  of  ammunition  upon  my  person  and 
managed  to  elude  the  surveilianc?.  I  got 
up  once  more  into  the  heights,  and  in  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  freedom,  snapped  my 
fingers  at  the  cautious  old  priest. 

The  day  was  better  chosen  than  at  the 
first  moment  of  my  revolt  I  guessed. 
While  I  was  continuing  and  extending  the 
exploration  previously  interrupted  by  my 
accident,  the  storm  brokp«  The  peace  had 
been  treacherous  after  alL  Some  spark  fell 
on  the  combustible  material  of  race-pawion 
and  tribal  jealousy,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
astrous outburst  of  sanguinary  f  ary.  Bat  of 
this,  at  the  time,  as  I  say,  I  was  m  ignorance. 
The  care  that  came  to  me  was  of  different 
sort.  When  a  declining  sun  warned  me 
to  work  my  way  downwards  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  camp  out,  I  made  a  blunder  and 
took  my  bearings  so  indifferently,  that  I 
was  lost. 

Instead  of  striking  the  track  I  looked 
for,  I  had  strayed  into  a  desolate  gulch, 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  mighty  rocks, 
shattered,  no  doubt,  in  some  remote  natural 
catastrophe.  How  to  escape  I  knew  not, 
except  by  the  weary  expedient  of  retracing 
my  steps.  A  wall  of  adamant  blocked 
the  path  in  front.  Suddenly  I  halted,  m 
the  cover  of  a  huge  boulder.  A  mysterious 
figure,  which  I  instantly  recognised  again, 
was  at  work  amongst  the  stones  a  little  dis- 
tance ahead,  apparently  burying  treasure. 
I  saw  bundle  after  bundle  pushed  into  a 
yawning  hollow.  With  stupefied  gaze  1 
watched.  What  genius  of  Desert  MountMn 
was  thisi  Uncouth,  dun-robed,  dwarfish; 
I  do  not  wonder  that,  for  a  space,  I  believed 
in  a  being  of  other  lineage  than  the  human. 
Bat  when  the  strange,  squat  figure  moveil 
off,  I  was  sufficiently  daring  or  sufficiently 
magnetised  to  follow.  . , 

Pursuit  was  unexpected;  and  stealtn 
ruled  my  conduct.  I  was  led  by  winding 
ways  into  yet  another  place  of  bewilder- 
ment. Of  Burmese  ruby  mines  I  knew  a 
little  by  report  and  reading,  Now  I  was 
in  one.  On  every  side  were  tokens  of  tlie 
fact,  abruptly  realised,  that  caprice  haa 
brought  me  into  one  of  Nature's  notawe 
treasure-houses.  Astonishment  indueea 
carelessness.  My  foot  overturned  a  stone, 
and  my  presence  was  discovered.  ^ 
It  was  an  instant  of  curious  crisia 


And 


I  fancy  my  unwitting  guide  was  as  un- 
certain of  result  as  mvself .    But  I  was 
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light  jast  then,  and  he  was  in  shftdotpr,  and 
it  gave  him  the  advantage  of  quick  know- 
ledge He  came  foi  ward,  not  even  pausing 
as  he  heard  the  click  of  my  weapon,  drawn 
against  eventualitiep.  Closer  scrutiny  re- 
vealed a  deformed  Burman  boy,  with  the 
stamp  equally  of  intelligence  and  suffering 
on  his  pinched,  prematurely  old  counte- 
nance. And  it  was  a  startling  thing  that 
he  called  me  at  once  by  my  name,  without 
prefix  or  explanation. 

"What  do  you  do  here,  Ho-Tonl"  he 
asked,  in  a  shrill,  troubled  voice. 

"  I  want  the  path  to  the  lower  village," 
I  answered.     "  I  have  missed  it" 

At  last  I  got  a  clue  to  much  that  was 
puzzling. 

"You  are  far  out  of  your  way.  You 
cannot  reach  the  zyat  to-night  It  will 
be  better  to  stay  in  father's — in  our  cave 
again.    Come.'' 

I  obeyed  the  word  and  the  gesture,  and 
a  very  few  paces  brought  us  through  a 
steep  descent  on  to  my  old  ledge,  and  thus 
once  again  into  the  familiar  quarters  of 
Moung  Ko's  secret  home. 

My  geni  of  the  mine,  then,  was  Moung 
Ko's  son ! 

'<  Hark  1 "  said  he,  and  a  terrified  look 
came  upon  his  countenance. 

I  listened,  but  could  hear  nothiug.  My 
senses  were  less  acute  than  his. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  hss  come ;  as  he  said  it 
would,"  the  boy  cried,  smitiog  his  breast 
And  his  eyes  dilated  with  fear. 

*'  What  is  your  trouble?"  I  asked,  though 
I  could  already  guess. 

"Hark,  I  say  again,"  he  answered,  in  an 
Agony,  ''the  wailing  is  louder.  There  is 
fighting  below  in  the  valley.  Ob,  will 
they  kill  him  1 " 

Kill  the  loved  and  revered  phoooghie, 
of  whose  lapses  from  orthodoxy  there 
seemed  no  current  suspicion !  I  thought 
it  very  unlikely.  Yet  the  foreboding 
words  of  the  seer  echoed  in  my  memory. 

The  eventide  went  in  anxious  watching 
and  waiting.  It  was  marvellous  how  the 
one  touch  of  Nature  made  us  kin.  But 
the  boy  spoke  no  word  of  his  past. 

When  the  morrow  dawned,  two  anxious 
faces  watched  from  the  friendly  veil  of  the 
bosh  wood  the  bend  of  the  great  valley. 
A  solitary  wa;y f arer  came  into  view.  Eelief, 
ringing  into  exuberant  joy,  was  in  my 
companion's  accents. 

<<  It  is  my  father.  He  is  safe,"  the  poor 
lad  said. 

Alas,  the  gladness  was  doomed  to  a 
speedy   eclipse.     I  thought  that  Moung 


Ko  crept  upwards  slowly,  and  staggered 
as  he  walked.  And  once  within  the 
mountain  fastness,  it  was  plain  that  his 
sombre  forecast  had  not  been  so  false  as 
we  would  willingly  have  believed. 

MouDg  Ko  looked  at  me  with  first  con- 
sternation, and  then,  I  was  almost  sure, 
content  I  know  that,  with  genuine  un- 
selfishness, he  wished  me  well.  A  man 
was  a  man  and  a  brother  to  Moung  Ko, 
whether  he  were  Burman  or  Britoa  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  world-bond  that  in  all 
lands  there  are  these  hearts  loyal  to 
humanity.  Bat  the  phoonghie  reeled  and 
sank  upon  the  floor.  To  the  boy's  horror, 
and  my  own,  we  saw  that  his  coarse  robe 
was  dyed  ciimson  at  the  side  he  gripped 
so  tightly.     MouDg  Ko  was  wounded. 

It  was  my  turn  to  play  the  surgeon, 
aided,  as  to  appliances,  by  the  devoted, 
despairing  son.  But  my  skill  was  infinitely 
below  Moung  Ko'&  It  was  the  patient's 
suggestions  that  I  had  to  follow. 

'*  And  it  will  be  in  vain,"  the  old  priest 
gasped,  wearily,  "  the  time  is  at  hand.  I 
have  known  it  from  the  first  It  is  my 
fate,  and  I  deserve  it  Listen,  and  I  will 
make  the  dark  thing  clear.  The  law  of  the 
pagoda  allows  neophytes  to  go  back  to  the 
world  if  they  like  not  the  life  of  the 
solitary.  I  was  sent  on  a  mission  soon 
after  I  became  a  priest ;  and  they  lost  me. 
In  another  province  I  broke  my  vows  for 
a  woman's  sake.  I  loved  and  married. 
But  it  was  an  unhappy  match.  My  wife 
deserted  me,  and  I  understood  that  our 
babe  was  dead.  Then  I  returned  to  Ana- 
poora  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was 
my  great  transgressioa  The  story  I  told 
was  true,  but  only  half  the  truth ;  and  so, 
in  another  sense,  a  lie.  And  I  could  not 
rest  I  wandered  much,  and  I  found  the 
mine — and  this  cave.  It  was  occupied  by 
— would  you  guess  it  1 — my  wife  !  She 
was  hunting  me  to  my  disgrace,  and  death 
had  overtaken  her  here.  I  could  not  save 
her.  But  we  were  reconciled,  and  she  con- 
fessed that  our  son  lived.  I  sought  the 
child,  and  I  brought  him  here.  We  have 
been  much  together.     Now  I  go." 

There  was  a  long  breath,  and  then  the 
story  reached  its  end. 

"The  hill-men  rose,  as  I  knew  from  my 
visions  they  would  do.  They  came  against 
the  villsge.  Many  houses  have  been  burnt 
— the  zyat  among  them.  You  escaped  in 
time.  I  went  into  the  fight — a  man  of 
peace,  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  fratricide ; 
and,  in  the  confusion,  the  blow  fell.  It 
was  not  struck  of  intent,  and  I  triumphed 
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throagh  the  fact.  I  pointed  to  the  stream 
of  bloody  pleaded  my  works  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  cruel  pillage  ceased.  Then  I 
got  away  by  a  secret  path — and  it  is  all. 
Only — care  forDAraMailiu — my  poor  boy  1" 

The  voice  died  into  silence.  There  was 
a  soft  sigh.  I  looked  again,  and  Monng 
Ro's  eyes,  open  as  they  were,  saw  no 
earthly  scene.    He  was  dead. 

I  kept  the  phoonghie's  charge,  and  lived 
a  cave  life  for  many  months,  subsisting 
on  the  stores  hidden  where  first  I  had 
found  Dara  Maillu.  It  seemed  that  traders 
came  into  these  hills  at  certain  seasons, 
and  then  rubies  were  exchanged  for 
necessaries. 

But  Dara  Maillu  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  his  father's  loss.  Before  a  year 
had  run  round  he  had  rejoined  Moung  Ko 
in  the  land  of  shadows.  It  was  a  gentle, 
painless  fading  away. 

And  thus  I  only  was  left  with  the  secret 
of  the  Anapoora  mine. 

SISTER  URSULA'S  STORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  MAN,  terribly  wounded  in  a  skirmish, 
bad  just  been  brought  into  the  French 
Military  Hospital  at  Saigon. 

He  lay  there  unconscious',  while  they 
dressed  his  wounds  and  did  what  was 
possible  for  human  power,  to  keep  alight 
the  flickering  flame  of  life. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Sister  Ursula, 
a  grave,  sadeyed  woman,  who  had 
once  been  the  possessor  of  great  beauty. 
There  were  still  traces  of  it,  though  time 
and  the  life  of  anxious  responsibility  she 
led  had  lined  her  face,  and  dimmed  the 
once  brilliant  complexion,  while  there  was 
a  haunting  look  as  of  some  hidden  sorrow 
in  the  beautiful  eyes. 

One  of  the  doctors  had  lingered  a  few 
moments  by  the  bedside,  after  the  others 
had  left. 

''He's  'Jack,'"  looking  down  compas- 
sionately at  the  wounded  soldier.  ''He 
always  goes  by  that  nama  He's  an 
Englishman,  and  enlisted  in  our  regiment 
two  years  ago.  He's  a  quiet,  steady-going 
sort  of  fellow.  Never  plays,  never  drinks, 
and  doesn't  even  smoke.  He  lives  like  a 
hermit,  and  only  comes  out  of  his  shell 
when  the  fighting  is  going  on;  and 
then " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Sister  Ursula  bent  and  moistened  the 
burned  and  moaning  lips. 


"A  man  with  a  story,"  said  the  Doctor, 
wondering  a  little,  as  he  looked  into  the 
strong,  patient  face  of  the  Sister,  with  its 
lines  of  bravely-suppressed  suffering,  what 
hers  was. 

Oontrary  to  all  expectation,  "Jack" 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  turn  towards  re- 
covery. He  still  lay  between  life  and 
death ;  but  the  fever  was  abatbg,  and 
there  were  intervaki — ^growmg  loDger  at 
each  recurrence  —  between  the  attacks 
of  delirium  that  tortured  him.  The 
paroxysm  over,  he  would  lie  back,  nearly 
dead  from  exhaustion  and  pain,  faintly 
moanine,  and  still  delirious,  muttering  re- 
morsefm,  broken  sentences  about  some  sin 
and  weakness  of  his  own,  and,  mixing  with 
the  agonised  words,  appeals  to  a  woman 
whom  he  called  Violet,  and  whose  love  he 
had  apparently  lost  through  this  same  sin. 

This  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Verron  came 
up  to  the  bed  where  he  lay  in  the  ward, 
"  Jack  "  was  sleeping,  his  left  hand  hold 
ine  Sister  Ursula's,  and  with  a  more  peace- 
ful expression  on  Ids  pain-tortured  festores 
than  had  yet  been  thera 

"I  believe  he  will  pull  through  after 
all,"  said  the  Doctor.  "He's  born  not  to 
be  put  out  with  gunpowder." 

"  Doctor,  do  you  think  he  will  live  f  Do 
you  think  he  will  ever  be  able  to  speak- 
to I  can't  believe  it  I" 

The  Doctor  stared  at  her  in  amawment 
In  his  interest  in  the  patient,  he  had 
not  noticed,  for  the  moment,  the  Sister. 
Now,  as  her  passionate,  trembling  voice 
broke  out,  in  eager  appeal,  he  looked  Sj 
her  and  saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  and 
that  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  pain  wd 
longing. 

"Oh,  if  you  only  knew,''  ahe  went  on, 
with  trembling  lips.  "I  thought  I  m 
learnt  to  bear  it.    But  when  he  said  jome* 

thing  a  little  while  ago I  d»d  not 

recognise  him  till  then,  though  from  tue 

first! Ohl  He  must  speak!  Hemna 

be  cured  I   Heaven  would  not  be  so  cruel  i 
After   all    these   years  of  suffering  an^ 

bitterness Ob,  I  could  not  bear » 

now,"  . 

The  quiet,  grave  nurse  was  moved  ouj 
of  aU  self-control,  though  she  stiH,  gjwea 
by  the  instinct  of  her  profession,  spoW  ^ 
a  lowered  voice,  not  to  awaken  thealeepwg 
man.  A  great  sympathy  had  ^P^f.^J 
between  her  and  the  clever,  b"** Jf^ 
Doctor  since  her  arrival  at  the  ^^P*  j. 
sympathy  understood  rather  thtfi 
pressed ;  and  it  was  an  intense  rehw  w^^^ 
able  to  speak  to  him  now— w  *"* 
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not  have*  Bpoken  to  another  soul  in  the 
hospital  She  snddenly  found  herself 
telling  him  of  that  past  life,  ni^hich  she  had 
buried  out  of  sight  of  all  eyes,  and  upon 
which  she  had  forced  herself  not  to  look. 

«Fiom  the  first,  there  was  something 
familiar  in  his  voice  and  eyes,  but  he  was 
80  disfigured  that  I  could  not  be  certain 
who  it  was  be  recalled  to  me.  But  a  little 
while  ago,  in  his  ravings,  he  began  to 
speak  about  a  shipwreck,  and  he  said 
the  name  of  the  ship — it  was  the  '  Iris ; ' 
and  be  talked  of  the  people  on  beard  who 
bad  been  drowned,  and  be  mentioned  the 
name  of  —  Horton  —  Henry  Horton,  and 
Fpoke  of  a  wedding — of  two  whom  he  had 
married,  who  lay  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  together,  while  he,  and  that  woman 
who  had  come  to  save  him,  were  driven 
apart  with  the  world  between.  And  then  " 
—  her  voice  bioke,  growing  hoarse  and 
^.trained — ''  I  suddenly  knew  who  he  was  ! 
He  was  speaking  of — me — of — my  hus- 
band—" The  Doctor  started ;  but  she 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  passion 
of  pain  and  bitterness  that  shook  her. 
'  On  the  man  who  left  me,  betrayed  me, 
deserted  me.  Ah,  better  a  hundred  times 
that  he  and  I  had  been  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  1  Better  to  have  died  together 
than  to  live — to  find  out  how  cruel,  how 
base  he  could  be  1  This  man  is  the  Chap- 
lain who  mairied  us.  I  believed  he  was 
lost  with  the  rest  of  those  on  board  the 
vessel.  He,  it  seems,  was  saved.  Oh  1  if 
I  had  but  known—" 

Her  self-control  was  returning  to  her. 
She  quietly  disengaged  her  hand  from  the 
sleeping  man's  fingers,  and  glided  away, 
shutting  herself  into  her  own  room.  When 
she  came  out  again,  save  for  the  dark  lines 
under  her  eyes  and  the  reddened  lids,  she 
waa  once  more  the  grave  eyed,  calm-faced 
woman,  whose  life  was  a  mission  of  mercy, 
and  whose  own  heart's  bitterness  and 
anguish  were  of  no  weight  in  the  scale, 
against  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  others. 

CHAPTER  II. 

<^  Sister  Ursula,  when  I  was  ill  did  I 
talk  much  1" 

A  faint  colour  tinged  ''Jack's"  thin, 
white  face.  He  was  lying  back  in  a  com- 
fortable bamboo-lounge  in  Sister  Ursula's 
sitting-room.  He  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  for  the  last  week.  At  first,  he  had 
been  able  only  to  creep  there  with  the  aid 
of  the  nurses  or  doctors,  and  then  lie  down, 
too  weak  to  speak,  but  resting  in  the  mere 


act  of  gazing  on  the  beautiful  calm  face  of 
Sister  Ursula,  or  watching  her  hands, 
always  busy  on  some  work  for  others. 

This  afternoon,  after  sitting  silent  for 
some  time,  watching  her  fingers  at  work, 
he  abruptly  spoke. 

She  looked  quietly  at  hinou 

**  Tes.  Tou  said  a  great  deal ;  but  no 
one  understood  but  myself.  To  me  they 
were  but  the  ravings  of  delirium." 

He  flushed,  something  fierce  and  angry 
darkening  his  eyes.  Then  the  steady 
gentleness  of  hers,  the  absence  of  all 
pity  or  any  other  feeling  that  could  wound, 
overcame  the  anger,  and  he  turned  away 
his  head  for  a  moment  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

*<  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  But  I  dare 
say  I  let  out  everything — all  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  bide  and  conceal.  Yet  you 
do  not  turn  from  me  in  disgust.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  I  said  9" 

"  I  do  not  know  if  what  I  gathered  from 
your  ravings  is  right,"  she  said,  gently,  but 
with  a  simple  frankness  which  helped  them 
both  better  than  any  reticence  bom  of  a 
fancied  delicacy.  "  But  I  believe  you  were 
once  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; that  you  fell  under  some  great 
temptation ;  that  you  were  expelled  from 
the  Church ;  that  for  a  time  you  sank  to 
lower  levels  still  of  moral  degradation, 
partly  through  reckless  shame,  and  partly 
through  misery,  for  having  lost,  in  your 
disgrace,  the  love  of  some  woman  you 
cared  for  better  than  life.  Also,  that  there 
was  some  one — an  enemy  real  or  fancied — 
who  had  helped  to  bring  about  your  ruin, 
and  on  whom  you  called  down  terrible 
corses ;  but  who  had  succeeded  in  all  he 
had  attempted  against  you." 

The  man's  face  whitened,  and  his  eyes 
glowed  with  fierce  rage  and  hate.  She  put 
up  her  hand. 

^'Hush,"  she  said.  "Could  any  of  us 
bear  the  burden  of  even  one  of  our  curses 
which  had  folfiUed  its  mission  ?  Let  the 
man  alone.  Heaven  is  merciful  to  us,  and 
punishes  for  us." 

For  a  seeond  he  struggled  against  the 
passion  that  shook  him ;  then  the  respect 
ber  purity  and  dignity  had  won  from  him, 
conquered.  The  rage  faded  from  his  face, 
and  he  broke  into  a  hareh  laugh  that  had 
a  note  of  sharpest  remorse  and  shame. 

*'  It's  curious  that  I,  who  was  once  an 
ordained  servant  of  the  Heaven  you  speak 
of,  should  need  such  teaching,"  he  BsAi ; 
«'  but '' 

Then  more  fiercely : 
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y  What  can  you  women,  with  your  holy, 
quiet,  sheltered  lives,  know  of  the  tempta- 
tions, the  sufferings,  the  evil  things  that 
men  can  do  to  each  other — that  come  into 
men's  lives  t  It  is  easy  for  you  to  preach. 
Perhaps  you,  too,  would  rather  curse  than 
bless,  if  you  had  felt  the  pain  of  human 
treachery  and  cruelty." 

Her  face  paled ;  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Did  I  mention  her  name ) "  he  asked, 
abruptly,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
his  expression  had  again  changed.  *'It 
would  not  ^  have  mattered  to  such  as  yon. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  as  if  once  or  twice  she 
stood  by  me  when  I  was  ill.  But  it  was 
something  in  you — though  I  was  not  con- 
scious^ of  your  presence — which  brought 
the  wild  thought  to  me.   Sometimes,  when 

I  look  at  you  now,  I  see  a  likeness 

The  eyes  or  the  smile "   He  broke  off; 

but  he  could  not  keep  silence.  The  self- 
repression  of  years  was  swept  away  as  past 
memories  rushed  thick  and  importunate 
over  him.  ''  There  are  moments  when  yon 
look  exactly  as  she  did — the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  her.  I  had  been  in  a  ship- 
wreck. The  sbip  went  down  with  all  on 
board,"  he  went  on,  with  breaks  between. 
"  I  was  the  only  one  saved.  I  drifted 
on  a  spar  for  three  days,  and  was  picked 
up  at  last  by  a  passing  vessel,  the  '  Olivia/ 
from  England  to  Rio.  She  was  on  board. 
When  they  lifted  me  on  deck,  her  face  was 
the  first  and  last  thing  I  saw,  for  I  re- 
lapsed into  unconsciousness,  and  for  days 
I  knew  nothing.  She  helped  to  tend  me 
during  that  time.  She  was  the  Captain's 
daughter,  and — — " 

Sister  Ursula  had  laid  down  her  work. 
Her  trembling  hands  refused  to  obey  her 
will  any  longer.  But  she  saw  that  he  was 
thinking  only  of  his  own  past,  and  she 
checked  her  passionate  impulse  to  appeal 
to  him  to  lift  the  dark  shadow  off  hers. 

"  When  I  at  last  came  out  of  the 
delirious    unconsciousness,    I   found    her 

beside  me.     After  that — well One 

evening  she  and  I  discovered  that  we 
loved  each  other.  It  was  one  night  as  we 
stood  on  deck  watching  the  moonlight  on 
the  sea.  She  involuntarily  betrayed  her- 
self, when  I  broke  out  into  eager  pleading. 
Then  she  suddenly  began  to  cry  bitterly, 
and  ran  away,  saying,  in  a  strange,  wild 
way,  that  I  must  never  speak  to  her  in 
that  fashion  again. 

"In  the  morning  her  father  told  me 
why.  She  was  married  to  another  man. 
She  had  been  inarried  when  little  more 
than    a    schoolgirl,   to  a    man  who   had 
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turned  out  a  miserable  scoandreL  He 
had  neglected,  ill-treated  her,  and  was  then 
undergoing  penal  servitude  for  ten  yean 
for  forgery  1  And  he  had  done  seven  of 
it. 

''  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  hall  mad 
when  I  heard  it,  for  I  found  him  appealing 
to  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  my  sacred 
office  as  a  priest,  to  spare  her.  I  don't 
know  what  I  answered.  I  went  away,  and 
shut  myself  out  of  sight  of  everybody. 
But  I  believe,  as  true  as  there  is  a  Heaven 
above  us,  that  I  really  meant  to  give  her 
up,  though  I  came  out  of  my  cabm  not 
knowing  how  I  was  to  endure  the  three 
days  I  had  still  to  pass  on  board— seeing 
her,  hearing  her  speak,  and  yet " 

He  rose,  made  a  few  steps,  stumbling 
from  weakness  through  the  room,  then 
turned,  and  dropped  heavily  again  into 
the  chair. 

<*Now  comes  the  hideous  pait  of  it. 
You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like. 
But  you  believe  in  a  devil/'  with  the 
cynical,  sneering  bitterness  that  made  her 
shrink  from  him,  "  therefore,  you  might 
believe  in  this.  For  two  days,  she  avoided 
mo.  I  only  had  a  glimpse  now  and  then 
of  her  pale,  suffering  face.  But  that 
glimpse  was  almost  more  than  1  conld 
endure.  Her  father  had  told  me  that  that 
fiend  who  was  her  husband  had  sometimes 
struck  her.  I  could  not  look  at  her  with- 
out thinking  of  it."  He  clenched  his 
hands,  and  his  lips  grew  Kvid.  *'I  even 
fancied  I  saw  the  blue  mark  on  her  temple 
of  the  last  horrible  blow  he  had  given  her, 
the  night  he  was  arrested  for  the  forgery; 
and  she  had  clang  to  him,  begging  Mm  w 
say  that  he  had  not  done  it.  Her  hm 
had  told  me  aU  this.  I  beUeve  he  did  it 
to  teach  me  to  pity  her  and  help  her. 
In  the  midst  of  the  sick  rage  and  despair 
I  felt  during  the  two  days  that  fol- 
lowed, I  could  still  think  that;  and  even 
at  the  moments  when  I  was  wildest,  as  i 
thought  of  the  brute  who  had  struck  m 
I  could  still  remember,  and  for  vei7 
worship  and  pity  of  her,  I  tried,  too,  ^ 
keep  out  of  her  sight,  so  as  to  spare  ner 
one  additional  pang  of  suffering.  ^^^ 
we 1, 

"I  wonder  whether  your  P^/*^ 
eyes  could  bear  to  look  into  the  vilenfl» 
and  the  weakness  of  some  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  OughtltoteUyonI  Idow* 
wish  to  shock  the  calm  of  your  w^®**^ 
life!"  he  exclaimed,  with  mocking  harsn- 

BSS.  o 

"Tell  me  what  you  wish  to," *•  ^^' 


ness. 
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gently ;  and  then  a  very  sad  little  smile 
flickered  across  her  lips.  «*  Perhaps  it  will 
make  it  easier  if  I  tell  you  that  I,  too,  was 
once  out  in  the  storms  of  life,  I  did  not 
reach  this  haven  till  after  many  years." 

"Forgive  mo!"  ashamed,  softened,  "I 
will  tell  you.  For— years  I  have  never 
spoken  of  it  to  any  one.  There  was  another 
passenger  on  board  the  'Olivia*;  a  man 
about  my  own  age.  I  took  a  dislike  to 
him  from  the  first  time  I  was  able  to 
notice  anything.  No  one  Uked  him. 
He  was  a  strange  -  looking  man,  with 
eyes  that  seemed  always  to  be  seeing 
things  beyond  other  people's  vision.  The 
sailors,  superstitious  as  always,  detested 
and  feared  him.  Captain  Grantham  and 
his  wife,  though  kind  to  him,  evidently 
liked  him  very  little  better.  For  some 
time,  I  could  not  fiad  out  what  feelings 
Violet  had  towards  him.  She  would 
listen  to  him,  deeply  interested,  her 
eyes  resting  on  his  face  as  if  fascinated; 
afterwards  she  looked  pale  and  worn, 
and  she  would  sink  down  into  a  seat, 
as  if  overcome  with  lassitude  and 
weariness.  And  yet,  though  her  mother 
remonstrated  with  her  for  overtiriog 
herself,  she  would  still,  when  ho  asked 
her  to  take  a  turn  on  deck  with  him, 
go  at  once.  He  was  clever.  He  had 
travelled  all  over  the  world.  He  seemed 
to  know  men  thoroughly,  and  understood 
all  subjects  on  which  he  spoke.  Bat,  to 
me,  from  the  very  first,  there  was  some- 
thing strosgly  antipathetic  in  him.  I  hated 
to  see  him  near  her.  The  feeling  grew  till 
it  was  mtolerable  to  watch  them  walking 
together.  I  used  to  join  them,  and  by 
degrees — well,  I  have  told  you — she  began 
to  listen  to  me,  to  answer  me,  to  look  up 
at  me.  He  saw  it,  and  he  gradually  left 
us  to  ourselves.  He  would  sit  and  watch 
us  as  we  walked  and  talked.  My  dislike 
to  him  did  not  lessen,  though  in  the 
delight  of  her  society  I  sometimes  forgot 
the  man  with  his  still  watchful  eyes,  which 
glowed  BO  strangely  at  times,  as  if  reflecting 
some  lurid  fire  within.  But  he  was  always 
watching  us.  He  was  near,  though  I  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time,  the  night  I  told 
her  that  I  loved  her.  I  saw  him  glide 
away,  a  black,  creeping  shadow  in  the 
moonlight,  when  she  ran  from  me.    I  don't 

know  if  he No,  I  will  not  desecrate 

the  word  love  to  use  it  to  describe  any 
feeling  he  might  have  felt  for  her.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  with  a  charm  about 
her  that  even  such  as  he  must  have  felt 
and  acknowledged.     I  found  out  after- 


waids  that  he  had  known  her  for  the 
previous  three  jears.  He  had  saved  the 
life  of  her  only  brother,  and  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  this  that  Captain 
Grantham  had  consented  to  let  him  come 
this  voyage  with  him.  The  doctor  had 
ordered  him  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  he  had 
begged  so  hard  to  come  with  him,  that 
Captain  Grantham  had  at  last  yielded, 
though  neither  his  wife  nor  Yiokt  had 
wished  it.  The  third  day— after  my  hope 
of  winning  Violet,  as  my  wife,  was  shat- 
tered— we  reached  Bio.  I  wanted  to  see 
her,  to  say  good-bye  before  parting  for 
ever.  But  her  father  and  mother  begged 
me  to  leave  her  in  peace.  She  was  ill  that 
day,  and  had  not  yet  left  her  cabia  They 
begged  me  to  go  on  shore  at  once,  and  to 
keep  out  of  her  way.  She  wished  it.  I 
consented  at  last.  Arthur  Shaw  went 
with  me,  though  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  be  alone.  But  he  would  not 
leave  me.  He  would  take  no  hints.  He 
came  to  the  same  hotel,  and  it  was  only 
when  my  hate  and  dislike  became  uncon- 
trollable that  I  drove  him  from  me  with 
some  savage,  rude  words.  He  scarcely 
seemed  to  resent  them.  He  looked  at  me 
with  the  slow,  slight  smile  I  always  hated, 
and  then  took  up  his  hat. 

'* '  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  dare  say  you 
have  something  to  trouble  you,  and  even 
clergymen  are  mortal.  I  think  I  will  look 
up  the  Granthams,  and  enquire  after  Mrs. 
Curtis.' 

"  He  turned  away  before  I  could  speak. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  her 
called  by  her  married  name.  Her  father, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  made  her,  after 
her  husband's  arrest,  come  back  to  him 
and  tike  up  her  maiden  name,  swearing 
that  she  should  never  bear  again  her  hus- 
band's disgraced  one. 

''  The  shock  of  hearing  it,  overwhelmed 
for  the  moment  all  other  feelings.  It  was 
only  afterwards  that  doubt,  jeidousy,  rage 
rushed  over  me,  as  I  recalled  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  tone — the  sneer  contained  in 
his  words,  and  the  remark  that  he  was 
going  back  to  the  Granthams. 

<*  The  last  thought  was  the  most  bitter. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  o£f  to  her. 
Why  should  he  be  near  her,  while  I  was 
driven  away  1  Again  better  thoughts  con- 
quered. I  heard  in  the  hotel  that  a 
steamer  was  leaving  Bio  for  England  that 
evening.  I  went  to  take  a  passage  in 
her,  and  to  make  a  few  purchases 
necessary  for  my  voyage.  I  felt  that 
I  must  do  something  to  keep  my  mind 
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employed,  for,  as  the  time  of  my  departure 
approached,  I  grew  weaker-hearted.  I  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  about  eight,  jast  in 
time  to  start  again  for  the  steamer  by 
which  I  had  taken  a  passage. 

"  And    now  —  do    not    condemn    me, 

or No,  not    even  you   shall  say  a 

word  against  her.  The  very  angels  must 
have  been  sorry  for  her — the  victim  of 
the  most  hellish  plot  that  ever  human 
brain  devised.  When  I  reached  the  hotel 
I  found  her  waiting  for  me  1  How  can  I 
tell  even  you — who  seem  to  understand 
what  Heaven's  mercy  for  weak  human 
creatures  isl  She  asked  me  to  take  her 
away  with  me  that  very  night.  She  said 
she  could  endure  her  life  no  more.  The 
man  to  whom  she  was  bound  would  soon 
be  free.  She  could  not  stay  till  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  claim  her  as  his 
own  by  the  hateful  fetters  that  bound  her 
to  him.'' 

He  suddenly  caught  the  Sister's  dress 
and  kissed  it.  ''God  bless  you!  If 
you  had  looked  one  look  of  scorn  for  her,  I 
think  I  could  have  killed  you!  It  was 
mine,  the  infamy.  I  saw  even  then  that 
she  was  not  herself;  but  I  yielded; 
and  that  very  night  she  went  with 
me  on  board  the  steamer  which  sailed  at 
once  for  England.  It  was  not  till  two 
days  later  that  I  discovered  the  horrible 
truth.  During  those  two  days  she  was 
strangely  unlike  herself.  She  seemed  to 
be  living  in  a  dream ;  to  have  no  real  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  had  done — what  she 
had  sacrificed  for  me.  Bat  that  night,  as 
we  stood  on  the  deck  talking,  she  suddenly 
shivered  in  the  warm  starlight,  as  if  an  icy 
breath  had  touched  her.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  me  with  widely-opening  eyes,  as 
if  she  had  seen  me  for  the  first  time.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  understand 
nothing.  When  the  real  truth  came  on 
.her,  she  fell  straight  down  at  my  feet  as  if 
she  had  been  shot  through  the  heart.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  be 
brought  round.  Some  kind  women  who 
knew  nothing  of  course  of  our  relation 
to  each  other,  they,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  on  board,  believing  that  we  were 
simply  friends,  looked  after  her.  One  of 
them  found  in  her  dress  a  note  addressed 
to  ma  It  was  from  Arthur  Shaw.  In  it 
I  learned  the  awful  facts.  lb  was  part  of 
his  revenee  to  tell  me.  He  had  gone  to 
her  after  leaving  me,  and  found  her  alone 
at  the  house  of  the  friends  where  she  and 
her  mother  were  staying.  Part  of  the 
scene   that  followed  I  learned  from  ber| 


afterwards.  He  broke  out  into  pas- 
sionate protestations  of  his  own  love,  and 
fierce  invectives  against  me  who  had  come, 
as  he  fancied,  between  them.  For  the 
moment  she  was  stunned  with  amazement. 
Then  she  turned  from  him  in  horror,  saying 
that  she  had  always  hated  and  feared  him ; 
that  the  very  sight  of  him  filled  her 
with  loathing ;  telling  him  that  he  was  to 
leave  her  presence,  and  never  dare  look 
on  her  face  again.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  silenced,  his  face  white  and  full 
of  malignant  rage  and  humiliation.  Then 
he  suddenly  caught  her  hands  and  held 
them  fast."  His  voice  broke,  and  he 
went  on  hoarsely :  "  She  was  worn  out 
physically  and  mentally  with  what  she 
had  gone  through  during  the  last  few  days. 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  establishing 
some  sort  of  influence  over  her  with  his 
devil's  wiles.  She  looked  into  his  dreadful 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  burn  into  her  very 
soul ;  she  seemed  to  lose  all  dread  of  him, 
all  power  of  will,  while  he  spoke : 

'< '  You  shall  go  to  him  this  evening  and 
ask  him  to  take  you  away  with  him.  You 
love  him,  you  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  excite 
my  anger.  You  hate  and  despise  ma 
You  shall  feel  in  your  pride  what  it  is  to 
be  despised ' 

'<  I  tell  you/'  he  rose  and  walked  over  to 
the  window,  ''he  was  a  devil  in  human 
shape.  With  some  hideous  power  that  he 
possessed,  he  conquered  her  will.  He  had 
found  out,  hoWs  I  do  not  know,  that  I  was 
to  sail  that  night.  He  told  her  that  she 
was  to  come  with  ma  At  the  end  of  two 
days  her  will  would  return  to  her,  and 
she  would  understuid  what  she  had  done. 
All  this  I  found  written  in  that  letter. 
His  revenge  was  complete." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  Sister  Ursula, 
her  face  pale  with  horror  and  doubt.  She 
thought  his  illness  had  touched  his  brain. 

<'  It  is  as  true  as  there  is  a  heaven  above 
us.  He  called  the  power  he  used,  hyp- 
notism. I  had  heard  of  it.  I  understood 
now,  though  before  I  had  not  believed  in 
it.  I  believe  in  it  today;  and  I  don't 
believe  in  a  heaven!  Why  should  she 
have  been  the  victim  ? " 

'*  Hush  1 "  said  Sister  Ursula.  '•  It  was 
not  yet  too  lata  You  could  have  parted 
on  reaching  the  first  port " 

"  She  wished  to — it  was  my  sin  1  To 
have  so  nearly  won  her  and  now  to  lose 
her  was  more  than  I  could  endure.  I 
pleaded  with  her— I  persuaded — I  wearied 
her  out.  At  the  first  port  we  touched  at, 
she  went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with 
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me.  We  came  home  to  EDgland,  and  there 
I  fiucceeded  in  getting  a  curacy  in  an 
isolated  parish  in  the  West  of  England. 
¥or  three  months  I  was  in  Paradise.  I 
had  sank  so  low  that  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  that  she  was  mine.  It  was  sho.  who 
suffered  for  my  degradation — the  lie  I  was 
giving  to  my  vows — the  sacrilege  of  the 
service  I  had  dedicated  to  God.  Then 
that  devil,  Arthur  Shaw,  found  us  out 
He  had,  in  reality,  never  lost,  sight  of  us. 
He  had  only  bided  hk  time,  till  his 
revesge  would  b#  gceatest  Thxes  months 
after  we  had  been*  settled  in  our  lonely 
country  home,  he  hunted  us  down  and 
exposed  me.  He  did  not  rest  till  I  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  church  and 
publicly  disgraced.  The  only  ray  of  light 
in  all  the  dark  tima  that  followed,  was  the 
goodness  of  hev  parentsi  who  came  to  her 
reseua  Her  father  took  her  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  she  escaped  the  shame  of  a  trial 
for  bigamy.  I  saw  her  once,  three  years 
Isiten.  Her  Imsband,  I  found  out,  had  been 
liberated.  I  went  to  her,  and  begged  her 
father  to  try  to  get  Curtis  to  sub  for  a 
divorce.  Then  I  would  have  married  her ; 
but. Shaw  again  defeated  us.  He,  too,  had 
been  awaiting  this  event  He  saw  her 
husband,  and  so  worked  on  hiff  cruel,  vin- 
dictive nature  that  he  refused  to  sue.  He 
would  not  free  her.  Since  then  I  have 
been  wandering  about  the  world  in  search 
of  Shaw,  whom  I  have  vowed  to  find  and 
kill.  He  haa  kept  out  of  my^  way.  Till 
now,  he  has  always  eluded  me.  Two 
years  ago  I  received  a.  letter  from  her, 
begging,  me,  for  her  sakev  to»  give  up  all 
desire  of  Tengeanoe.  I  cannot  1  I£  I  met 
him  today  I  should  kill  him.  But  because 
of  the  love  I  still  bear  her;  because  that 
it  was  through,  ma  that  all  this  shame  and 
suffering  fell  on  her,  I  ceaied  trying  to 
find  him.  To  put  myself  out  of  tenptation, 
I  came  here  and  enlisted  in  a  French  regi- 
ment. Without  her — with  the  burden  of 
the  misery  I  have  brought  on  her,  my 
life  is  of  little  value  to  me.  But  it  has 
been  with  me,  as  it  has  been  with  so  many 
other  miEerable  wretches.  The  bullets 
pass  me,  and  kill  husbands  and  fathers 
whose  wives  and  childrea  are  waiting  for 
them  at  home.     Why  should  I  escape  ! '' 

*^  Because  HeavMx  may  jet  have  work 
for  jmt  te  do,"  A9  BvAdy  pitifully.  |'  You, 
it<ha  once  knew  it  se  well — ^how  ie  it  you 


have  forgotten  that  there  is  no  measuring 
the  Divine  mercy  9 " 

*•  You  mean  justice,"  with  gloomy 
cjnicism.  "I  believe  every  man  expiates 
in  some  way  his  sins.  All  life  teaches  us 
that" 

'*I  should  like  to  tell  you  something," 
&he  said,  her  voice  trembling.  She  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  went  over  to  him. 
"  You  can  help  me.  I  believe  that  Heaven 
guided  you  when  you  chose  to  come  here, 
go  that  you  might  prove  a  friend,  to  me. 
My  life,  too,  has  had  its  dark  plaeea..  You 
cam  lighten  them." 

And  th&a  she  told  him  her  stovy. 

It  was  six  months  later. 

Jack  Montreeor  and  Violet  CQrt&  were 
to  bo  married  that,  day  in  one  of  tha  quiet, 
old-fashioned  chundies  of  the  Cil^y  and  on 
the  morrow  were  to  start  to  begin*  a  new 
and  chastened  life  in  a  distant  land,  far  off 
fxom  all  those  who  had  known  their  history. 

Montresor  had  been  sent  to  England  by 
Sister  Ursula.  Her  sympatiiy,  her  tender- 
ness— the  material  help  she  afforded'  him 
— had  saved  him.  As  he  exerted  himself 
to  justify  her  confidence,  a  new  and  purer 
spirit  came  back  into  his  life  The  reck- 
less cynicism,  the  bitter  hardnesB*  faded, 
and  all  that  had  ever  been  noble  in  him 
was  kindled  once  more  into  life.  And 
one  day,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
start  for  a  distant  colony,  there  to  strive 
to  live  out  a  higher  and  truer  life,  he 
heard  of  the  death,  through  a  terrible 
accident,  of  Arthur  Shaw  and  Violet's 
husband. 

The  two  men  had  been  close  companions 
sin  ce  Curtia  had  come  out  of  prison..  Shaor 
had  established  an  ascendency  ovev  Curtis 
which  was  as  hateful  to  the  latter  as  it 
was  dreaded.  Shaw  proved  a  hard  taskn 
maater,  hot  Gnrtis  xebellad  againat  him  in 


The  end  to  the  strange  cempantonship 
came  suddenly.  They  met  their  deaths 
in  a  horrible  fashion;  and  Montresor 
shuddered  as  he  prayed  that  Heaven  would 
forgive  him  the  curses  he  had  once  heaped 
on  Shaw's  head.  Staler  Ursula's  words 
came  back  to  him.  He  fdt  that  he  would 
give  his  own  life  ten  times  rather  than  , 
that  one  of  his  curses  should  have  been 
answered  in  this  dreadful  manner. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  went  to  fiod 
Violet;  and  she  becane  hifrosntailast 
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SEPTEMBER,  1888. 

5. — Serious  railway  aocidenfc  near  Dijon,  in 
France;  twelve  persons  killed  and  many 
others  injured. 

12. — The  Doncaster  St.  Leger  won  by  Lord  Oul- 
thorpe's  Seabreeze,  from  fourteen  others, 
in  8  min.  11^  sees.  Ayrshire,  the  Derby 
winner,  finishing  sixth.  Value  of  the 
stakes,  £4,350. 

14. — Mr.  William  Redmond,  M.P.,  sentenced  to 
three  months  imprisonment,  at  Wrexford, 
nnder  the  Crimes  Act. 

15. — Disastrous  Channel  collision  between  the 
"  Anglo-Indian/'  of  Newcastle,  and  an- 
other steamer,  name  unknown.  The 
former,  much  damaged,  succeeded  in 
making  Dover  Harbour ;  but  of  the  latter 
nothing  was  afterwards  seen. 

22. — ^At  Manchester,  the  Lancashire  Plate  of 
£11,000  won  by  Seabreeze. 
At  the  Oval,  the  Australian  cricketers  con. 
eluded  their  English  tour  by  defeating 
Surrey  by  84  runs.  Of  the  40  matches 
played  they  won  19,  lost  14,  and  7  were 
drawn. 

29. — Mr.  Alderman  Whitehead  elected  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

OCTOBER,  1888. 

9, 10, 11.— At  Newmarket,  the  Cesare witch  won 
by  Tenebreuse,  in  a  field  of  twenty-two ; 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  by  Donovan  j  and 
the  Champion  Stakes  by  Friar's  Balsam. 

11. — ^Arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at 
Bome  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy. 

22. — First  sitting  of  the  Parnell  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, a  very  strong  Bar  appearing  on  both 
sides. 

23. — The  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  won  by  Veracity. 

27. — Marvellous  escape  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Russia  from  losing  their  lives,  or 
being  seriously  injured,  owing  to  their 
train  leaving  the  rails  and  becoming  com- 
pletely wrecked.  They  both  sustained 
only  slight  injury;  but  twenty-four  of 
their  suite  were  killed,  and  thirty -seven 
others  injured. 

NOVEMBER,  x888. 

3. — Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine  at  Aveyron 
in  France,  by  which  fifty -eight  miners 
were  killed. 

6. — Re-assembly  of  Parliament  for  an  autumn 
sitting. 

9.— Lord  Mayor's  Day.  At  the  Guildhall  ban- 
quet, the  Prime  Minister  made  the  speech 
usual  on  the  occasion. 
Sir  Charles  Warren  resigned  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Police,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  Singapore. 


19. — Arrival  of  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Ger- 
many and  her  three  daughters  on  a  yisit 
to  the  Queen. 

26. — London  School  Board  elections. 

Mr.  J.  Munro,  C.B.,  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Metropolitan  Police. 

27. — Mr.  Gent- Davis,  M.P.  for  Kenning^on,  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court. 


DECEMBER,  1888. 

18. — At  Suakin,  General  Grenfell  gained  a  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory  over  the  Arabs 
besieging  the  town,  by  storming  their 
strongly  •  fortified  entrenchments,  from 
which  they  were  driven  with  the  loss  of 
many  hundreds  killed  and  wounded.  The 
British  loss  was  four  men  killed,  and  three 
officers  wounded,  the  Egyptian  troops 
having  several  of  their  number  killed,  and 
about  sixty  wounded. 

21. — The  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  Mr.  Boehm's 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

24. — Prorogation  of  Parliament  after  a  yery  pro- 
tracted Session. 

26.— Bank  Holiday. 

JANUARY,  1889. 

17. — Elections  for  the  County  Council  of  London, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Lord  Rosebery  beings 
returned  for  the  City  Division. 

18. — Twenty-three  men  destroyed  by  a  colliery 
mine  explosion,  at  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

28. — Mr.  Phelps,  the  United  States  Minister,  en- 
tertained at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  to  America,  a  large  and 
distinguished  company,  which  included 
nearly  all  the  Judges,  being  present  at 
the  banquet. 

26.— Colonel  North,  the  "Nitrate  King,"  pre- 
sented  with  the  freedom  of  Leeds,  in 
recognition  of  his  gift  to  that  Borough  of 
the  famous  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  and 
its  grounds,  which  he  had  recently  pur- 
chased. 

30. — ^The  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  found  dead  la 
his  bed  at  Mayerling,  near  Vienna. 


FEBRUARY,  1889. 

1. — Official  announcement  in  the  **  Vienna  Gra- 
zette,"  that  the  terribly  sudden  death  of 
Prince  Rudolph  was  due  to  suicide,  the 
Crown  Prince  having  shot  himself  through 
the  head  with  a  revolver  found  beside 
him.  This  very  dreadful  event  was  the 
cause  of  profound  grief  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  Prince  being  universally  be- 
lovedt 
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3. — "While  endeavoaring  to  arrest  Father  Mao- 
Fadden  at  Gweedore,  in  Ireland,  District 
Inspector  Martin  was  attacked  by  the 
mob  and  so  severely  beaten  that  his  death 
ensaed  in  a  few  hours. 
Fdtal  collision  in  the  Channel  between  the 
steamer  "Nereid"  and  the  ship  "Killo- 
chan/'  both  being  sunk,  and  twenty-three 
persons  drowned.  Nineteen  were  rescued 
and  landed  at  Dover. 

4. — Another  and  very  terrible  disaster  in  the 
Channel,  during  a  snowstorm,  the  ship 
"  Largo  Bay "  coming  into  collision  with 
the  large  steamer  "Glencoe,"  which  im- 
mediately  went  down,  not  one  of  her  crew 
of  fifty- three  being  saved.  The  "Largo 
Bay,"  much  damaged,  was  towed  into 
Cowes  Boads  by  a  passing  steamer. 

5. — Funeral  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  at 
Vienna,  witnessed  by  an  immense  number 
of  persons,  the  streets  being  densely 
crowded. 
Election  of  nineteen  Aldermen  for  the 
County  Council  of  London. 

8. — Aldershot  theatre  destroyed  by  fire. 
21. — The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  appeared  before  a 
Coart  constituted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,   to  answer  charges   of  con- 
trovening  the  Public  Worship  Act.     The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  disputed, 
and  the  proceedings  adjourned. 
At  the  provisional  meeting  of  the  London 
Cbunty  Council,   Lord  Bosebery  elected 
chairman,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  vice-chairman  and 
deputy -chairman,  respectively. 
Opening  of  Parliament  by  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. 


MARCH,  1889. 

1.— Suicide  of  Richard  Pigott  at  Madrid,  who 
shot  himself  through  the  head  with  a  re- 
volver, as  he  was  about  to  be  arrested  on 
charges  of  forgery  and  perjury  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Pamellism  and  Crime  " 
inquiry. 

4. — General  Harrison  installed  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington. 

6. — Departure  of  the  Queen  from  Windsor  for  a 
residence  of  some  weeks  at  Biarritz. 
Abdication  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  a  Regency  appointed  until 
the  new  King,  who  is  only  thirteen,  shall 
attain  his  majority. 

7. — ^Announcement  in  Paris  that  the  "  Decree 
of  Expulsion  from  France "  of  direct  de- 
scendants of  ex-Boyal  Families,  had  been 
annulled  in  the  case  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
News  arrived  that  Her  Majesty's  large  iron- 
clad "  Sultan "  had  struck  on  a  rock  in 
the  Mediterranean,  near  Malta,  and  had 
been  abandoned.  Repeated  efforts  to  get 
her  off  failed,  the  great  war-ship  sinking 
to  the  bottom. 
13. — Disastrous  colliery  explosion  at  Wrexham, 

twenty  miners  being  destroyed. 
16. — Terrific  hurricane  at   Samoa,  which  blew 
with   such  tremendous  force  that  three 
German  and  three  American  men-of-war, 
and  several  merchant  vessels,  were  driven 


29. 


30, 


on  a  rocky  shore,  and  many  of  their  crews 
drowned.  The  English  war-ship  "  Cal- 
liope "  alone  succeeded  in  getting  out  to 
sea  without  loss,  and  one  of  the  Grerman 
war-ships  was,  ultimately,  floated  off. 

, — ^Dissolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  first  sitting  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

, — State  banquet  at  St.  James's  Palace,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  in  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society's  Charter,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

. — Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright, 
at  his  residence  near  Rochdale ;  the  great 
orator  and  patriotic  statesman  being  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year. 
Visit  of  the  Queen,  from  Biarritz,  to  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain  at  San  Sebastian, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  of  an  English 
Sovereign  ever  having  been  on  Spanish 
soil. 
The  Lincolnshire  Handicap  won  by  Sir 
Robert  Jardine's  Wise  Man. 

. — The  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeplechase 
(about  4}  miles)  fell  to  Mr.  Maher's 
Frigate,  Why  Not  and  M.P.  being  second 
and  third.  Twenty  started.  Time,  10  min. 
1  sec. 

, — The  University  Boat  Race  won  by  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford  being  very  easily  defeated 
by  three  lengths,  in  20  min.  14  sees.  The 
Cambridge  crew  was  identical  with  that 
of  last  year. 
Funeral  of  John  Bright  at  Rochdale,  the 
procession  of  mourners  being  witnessed 
by  a  great  concourse  of  spectators. 
Terrible  disaster  in  the  Channel,  the  Ostend 
and  Dover  mail-boat,  "  Comtesse  de  Flan- 
dres,"  being  run  into  and  literally  cut  in 
half  by  the  "  Princess  Henriette,"  of  same 
line.  The  captain,  mate,  and  thirteen  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  former 
vessel  lost  their  lives,  the  other  steamer 
being  only  slightly  damaged.  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  amongst  thos^ 
saved* 


i.~: 


a.— 

6.—. 


APRIL,  1889. 

-Letters  received  from  H.  M.  Stanley,  dated 
August,  1888,  containing  the  welcome  in- 
telligence that  the  great  African  explorer 
was  safe,  and  that,  after  encountering  great 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships,  he  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Emin  Pasha,  thus 
accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission. 

-Flight  of  General  Boulanger  from  Paris  to 
Brussels,  to  avoid  arrest. 

-Return  of  the  Queen  to  Windsor,  after  a 
month's  residence  at  Biarritz. 

At  Leicester,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
for  three-year-olds,  a  little  over  one  mile, 
worth  £11,000,  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Donovan,  who  easily  defeated 
Pioneer,  Minthe,  and  fourteen  others,  in 
1  min.  54f  sees. 

Death,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  aunt  to  the  Queen,  and 
mother  of  the  present  Duke,  in  her  92nd 
year. 
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13. — The  remaioB  of  the  venerable  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  interred  in  the  yaolt  in  Eew 
Church,  in  which  the  late  Dake  was  baried 
nearly  forty  years  ago.     The  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Queen,  members  of  the 
Boyal  Family,  Ambassadors  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  Foreign  Sovereigns,  and  by 
many  other  Boyal  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages. 
16. — The  election  for  the   Central   Division  of 
Birmingham  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
John  Albert  Bright,  Liberal  Unionist,  and 
son  of  the  late  Member,  who  defeated  Mr. 
Beale,  Q-C,  Gladstonian  Liberal,  by  the 
great  majority  of  8,060,  in  a  poll  of  8,182. 
22.- — At  Manchester,  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap 
Steeplechase  Plate  of    1,000  sovereigns, 
won  by  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Magic  in  n 
good  field  of  fourteen. 
Easter  Monday. 
23. — Departure  of  the  Queen  from  Windsor,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
at  Sandringham. 
24. — At  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap  (li  miles)  won  by  Mr. 
Lejbourne's  Goldseeker,  who  was  followed 
home  by  Fullerton  (last  year's  winner). 
Wise  Man,  and  sixteen  others.    Time,  2 
min.  19^  sees. 
Arrival  of  General  Boolanger  from  Brussels, 
who  received  a  hearty  greeting  from  the 
considerable  crowd  waiting    at   Charing 
Cross  to  witness  his  arrival. 
Opening  of  the   Garrick  Theatre,  Charing 
Cross,  a  handsome  and  very  commodious 
struclure. 
26. — At  Sandringham,  by  Boval  Command,  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the 
Lyceum  Company,   gave  a  performance 
before  the  Qaeeo,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  their  family  and  guests,  of 
"The  Belle,"  and  the  Trial  Scene  in  the 
**  Merchant  of  Venice."     Mr.  Irving  and 
Miss  Terry  were  afterwards  presented  to 
the  Queen,  and  received  valuable  gifts  of 
jewellery  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion. 
27. — Beturn  of  the  Queen  to  Windsor  on  com- 
pletion of  her  visit  to  Sandringham. 
29. — Commencement  of   the  festivities  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the   centenary   of   General   Washington's 
inauguration,  in  1789,  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 
30. — Death,  in  Paris,  of  Mr.  Carl  Bosa,  the  well- 
known  and  popular  operatic  manager,  after 
a  Bhort  illness,  aged  47. 

MAY,  X889. 

l,-_The  result  of  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  at  Newmarket  was  most  unex- 
pected, the  Dnke  of  Portland's  Donovan, 
on  whom  4  to  1  were  laid,  being  beaten  at 
1  he  post  by  Mr.  Baird's  Enthusiast,  an  ex- 
treme  outsider;  Pioneer  finishing  third. 
Only  nine  started;  the  distance,  about 
one  mile,  being  accomplished  in  1  min. 
52i  sees. ;  the  valae  of  the  Stakes,  £4,000. 

3.— At  Nevnnarket,  the  One  Thousand  Guineas 
Stakes  (about  1  mile)  won  by  Mr.  Vyner's 
Minthe,  who  beat  Wrinkle,  Polka,  and 
eleven  other  fillies,  in  1  min.  52  sees. 
Value  of  the  Stakes,  £2,700. 


4. — Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  two 
sons  were  present. 
5. — Centenary  F6te  at  Versailles,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  assembling  of  the  States 
General  in  1789. 
6. — Opening  in  State  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  by 
President  Carnot.     At  night  the  city  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,   and    the    streets 
thronged  with  enormous  crowds  of  spec- 
tators. 
Funeral  of  Carl  Bosa  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 
7. — The  London  County  Council  decided  that 
their  deputy-chairman  (Mr.  Firth,  M.P.) 
should  be  paid  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 
Great  Liberal  Unionist  banquet  at  Willis's 
Booms  to  Lorid  Derby,  in  recognition  of 
his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  read- 
ing  of  the  Naval  Defence  Bill  carried  by 
the  large  majority  of  141. 
The  Chester  Cup  won  by  Mill  Stream,  beat. 

ing  Dante,  Cotillon,  and  eight  others. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  Mr.  Boehm's 
marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  the  London  University  as  a  Jubilee 
Memorial. 
The  Inman  Line  steamer,  "  City  of  Paris," 
arrived  at  New  York  in  5  days  and  23 
hours,  the  first  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
under  six  days. 
9. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading 
of  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister's  Bill  rejected  by  a  majority  of  27. 
10.— The  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Stakes  of  3,000 
sovereigns  (1  mile)  won  by  Amphion,  who 
defeated  fifteen  others  in  1  min.  46^  sees. 
11. —For  the  Kempton  Park  Boyal   Stakes  of 
£10,000  (li  miles),  only  seven  started,  the 
rich  prize  being  secured  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  ran  first   and  third  with 
Ayrshire  and  Melanion,  Lord  Calthorpe's 
Seabreeze  coming  in  second.  Time,  2  min. 
15^  sees. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury   decided  that 
the  Court  had  jurisdiction. 
12— Police  raids  upon  the  Field  Club,  Park  Place, 
St.  James's,  and  the  Adelphi  Club,  Maiden 
Lane,  at  both  of  which  gaming  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  was  found  going  on.     Many 
arrests  made,   including,  at    the    former 
Club,   several  noblemen    and    gentlemen 
well  known  in  London  Society. 
13. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bobertson's 
motion  "  that  the  privilege  of  certain  Uni- 
versities to  return  members  to  Parliament 
should  be  discontinued,"  rejected  by  91 
votes. 
14. — ^In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
motion  for  the   disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Wales  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  58. 
The  Great  Northern  Handicap  at  York  won 
by  Bingmaster,  an  Australian-bred  horse. 
16. — ^In  the  case  of  Lady  Sandhurst,  who  had 
been  elected  a  member  of   the  London 
County   Council,    the    Court    of    Appeal 
decided  that  a  woman  was  not  eligible  for 
the  office   of    Councillor,  and    that   Mr. 
Beresford-Hope,  the  next  on  the  poll,  was 
entitled  to  the  seat. 
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18. — The  Qneen  visited  Eton  aod  laid  a  memorial 
stone  in  the  new  College  Buildings. 

20. — At  Marlboroagh  Street,  the  Manager  of  the 
Field  Club  fined  £500,  and  three  of  the 
assistants  in  oomparativel  j  small  amounts. 
The  charges  against  the  other  defendants 
were  withdrawn. 

21. — Princess  Beatrice  of  Battenberg  gave  birth 
to  a  son  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  opened  the  Alexandra 

Dock  at  Belfast. 
Arrival  in  Berlin  of  the  King  of  Italy  and 
the  Prince  of  Naples,  on  a  visit  to  the 
German  Emperor. 

22.— The  Newmarket  Stakes,  value  £6,000  to  the 
winner,  with  prizes  of  £1,000  and  £500  to 
the  second  and  third  (1-^  miles),  easily  won 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Donovan,  his 
other  boise,  The  Turcophone,  finishing 
second,  and  Mr.  Hammond's  Laureate 
third ;  seventeen  ran.  Time,  2  min.  17i 
sees. 

23. — ^At  Bow  Street,  the  Adelphi  Club  gaming 
case  resulted  in  penalties  of  £500  being 
imposed  on  the  Manager,  £200  on  the 
Secretary,  and  £25  each  on  two  of  the 
assistants,  the  other  defendants  being  dis- 
charged. 

24. — The  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  a  liTe-sized 
statue  of  the  Queen  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Examination  Hall  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Thames  Embank- 
ment,  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson. 
Great  demonstration  at  the  Mansion  House, 
in  honour  of  C  iptain  Murrell  and  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  s'eamship  "Mis- 
sonri,"  who  received  valuable  gifts  and 
testimonials  in  recognition  of  the  gallant 
rescue,  in  tempestuous  weather,  of  over 
750  souls  from  the  Danish  emigrant  steamer 
"  Danmark,"  while  in  a  sinking  condition 
in  mid-Atlantic.  The  English  captain, 
who  had  to  throw  half  his  cargo  overboard 
to  make  room  for  the  rescued  yeople, 
landed  them  all  safely  at  St.  Michael's, 
the  nearest  port,  on  the  third  day  after. 

25. — Celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
the  Queen's  birthday. 

29. — The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
entertained  at  a  Mansion  House  banquet 
in  the  evening. 

30. — At  Aldershot,  in  brilliant  weather,  and  in 
presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  the 
Queen  reviewed  about  fifteen  thousand 
troops  of  all  arms. 

31. — Calamitous  floods  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 
The  considerable  town  of  Johnstown,  near 
Pittsburg,  was  almost  entirely  swept  away 
by  the  bursting  of  a  large  reservoir ;  the 
loss  of  life  here,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  and  villages,  being  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  at  several  millions 
sterling. 

JUNE,  1889. 

1.— At  the  Guildhall,  the  freedom  of  the  City 
conferred  on  Prince  George  of  Wales,  in 
presence  of  his  father  and  a  distinguished 
company,  a  luncheou  at  the  Mansion  House 
following  the  Guildhall  function. 


2. —The  French  Derby  (l^  miles)  worth  over 
£4,000,  won  by  M.  Blanc's  Clover,  in  2 
min.  38  sees. 
5. — At  Epsom,  the  Duke  of  Portland  won  his 
second  consecutive  Derby  with  Donovan, 
who  easily  defeated  Miguel,  El  Dorado, 
and  ten  others,  in  2  min.  44f  sees.  Value 
of  the  Stakes,  £4,050. 
7. — The  Oaks  won  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  who  beat  Minthe, 
Seclusion,  and  seventeen  others,  in  2  min. 
45  sees.    Value  of  the  Stakes,  £2,600. 

12. — Whit  Monday,  and  the  most  persistently  wet 
day  yet  experienced  in  the  present  year. 
Open  air  resorts  were,  naturally,  at  con> 
siderable  discount;  but  the  usual  great 
crowds  thronged  the  various  places  of 
amusement,  where  the -good  entertainment 
provided  could  be  enjoyed  in  comfort  and 
shelter. 
Awfully  disastrous  railway  accident  near 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  owing  to  several  car- 
riages, which  had  been  uncoupled  from 
the  rear  of  an  excursion  train,  running 
back  down  a  steep  incline,  and  coming 
into  terribly  violent  collision  with  an- 
other  train  from  same  place.  No  one 
seriously  hurt  iu  the  latter ;  but,  of  those 
in  the  detached  carriages,  seventy-five 
were  killed,  and  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred injured.  Many  of  the  victims  were 
Sunday  School  children,  who,  with  their 
teachers  and  friends,  were  on  their  annual 
holiday  trip.  Three  railway  officials  in 
charge  of  the  train  arrested,  and  commit- 
ted to  take  their  trial  for  manslaughter. 

13. — ^The  new  Baths  at  Bath  opened  by  the 
Duchess  of  Albany. 

16. — The  Grand  Prix  of  Paris  (IJ  miles),  worth 
over  £6,000,  won  by  Vasistap,  an  extreme 
outsider,  who  defeated  twelve  others  in 
3  min.  21  sees. ;  Minthe,  the  only  English 
competitor,  finishing  fifth. 

18. — At  Ascot,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
easily  appropriated  by  Donovan,  in  a  field 
of  eight ;  the  Ascot  Stakes  won  by  Lord 
Lome,  who  beat  nine  others;  and  the 
Gold  Vase  by  Morglay,  only  two  others 
running. 

19.— The  Ascot  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  won  by  White- 
legs,  who  be%t  Veracity,  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  and  twelve  others. 

20. — ^Only  four  competed  for  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup, 
Trayles,  the  winner,  being  followed  home 
by  Rada,  Cotillon,  and  Duo.  The  New 
Stakes  fell  to  Surefoot,  and  the  St.  James's 
Palace  Stakes  to  Pioneer. 

24. — Opening  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at 
Windsor. 
Marriage  in  Berlin  of  Prince  Frederick  Leo- 
pold of  Prussia  to  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Sclileswig-Holsteiu,  sister  of  the  Empress 
of  Germany  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

28. — Official  announcdment  of  the  betrothal  of 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  to  the  Earl 
of  Fife. 
First  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Show,  where  she  personally  dis- 
tributed gold  medals  to  mnuy  owners  of 
live  stock. 

29. — Winchester  beat  Eton  in  their  annual  cricket 
match  by  114  r.n  s. 
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JULY,  1889. 

1. — Arrival  of  the  Sbab.  He  was  met  at  Graves- 
end  by  the  Priuce  of  Wales  and  bis 
sons,  ■who  returned  with  him  by  river  to 
Westminster,  and  then  accompanied  him 
to  Backingham  Palace,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Priocess  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family. 

2. — The  annual  University  Cricket  Match,  won 
by  Cambridge  by  an  innings  and  103  runs. 
Visit  of  the  Shah  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor. 
In  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  he  made  a  State 
visit  to  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  the 
theatre  being  magnificently  decorated  for 
the  occasion. 
Sanguinary  fighting  in  the  Soudan  between 
the  Egyptian  troops  commanded  by  Colonel 
Woddiiouse,  and  a  strong  force  of  Der- 
vishes, who  were  decisively  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  as 
many  more  taken  prisoners.  The  Egyptian 
casualties  were  70. 

8. — State  visit  of  the  Shah  to  the  City.  At 
night  His  Majesty  was  present  at  the 
State  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Terrible  explosion  in  a  coal-mine  at  Saint 
Etienne,  in  France,  nearly  200  miners 
being  killed. 

4. — Garden  -  party   at  Marlborough  House,   at 
which  the  Queen  and  Shah  were  present. 
In  the  evening,  His  Majesty  attended  the 
brilliant  entertainment  given  by  Sir  Albert 
Sassoon  at  the  Empire  Theatre. 
5.— The   Shah  and   Prince    of    Wales    visited 
Kempton  Park  Baces,  and  in  the  evening 
were  present  at  the  Stale  Concert  in  the 
Albert  Hall. 
Henley  Begatta  concluded,  brilliant  weather 
having  prevailed  throughout. 
6. — At  the  Oval,  the  first  of  the  two  annual 
cricket  matches  between  tlie  Gentlemen 
and    Players    resulted     in    the     Players 
winning  by  nine  wickets. 
Visit  of  the  Shah  and  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
7. — Departure   of  the   Shah  firom  London  on 
a  visit  to  the  Marquis    of  Salisbury  at 
Hatfield,  leaving  the  following  day  on  his 
way  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 
9. — In  the  second  match  at  Lord's,  the  Gentle- 
men fared  even  worse  than  they  did  in 
the  first,  as  the  Players  again  defeated 
them  by  ten  wickets. 

13. — The  Eton  and  Harrow  annual  cricket  match 
at  Lord's  decisively  won  by  Harrow,  who 
beat  the  Etonians  by  nine  wickets. 

16.— At  Wimbledon,  the  Queen's  Prize  of  £250, 
with  gold  badge  and  medal,  won  by 
Sergeant  Beid,  Ist  Lanark  Engineers, 
Major  Pearse,  4th  Devon,  being  only  one 
point  behind. 

17. — At  Leicester,  the  Portland  Stakes  for  two- 
year. olds  of  £6,000  won  by  Biviera  in  a 
field  of  six,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  hitherto 
unbeaten  filly  Semolina  being  last  but 
one. 

19. — At  Sandown  Park,  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of 
£10,COO  easily  won  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Ayrshire,  who  defeated  El  Dorado, 
Seclusion,  and  three  others. 


20. — Mr.  Parnell  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
The  libel  action,  brought  by  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  against  Lord  Salisbury, 
tried  at  Manchester  before  a  special  jury, 
resulted  in  an  immediate  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

24. — The  Liverpool  Cup  won  by  Veracity,  beating 
Pealer,  Bingmaster,  and  eleven  others. 

25. — Celebration  of  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  at  their  town  resi- 
dence, the  ocicasion  being  marked  by  in- 
numerable congratulatory  messages  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  almost  the  first 
to  arrive  being  that  from  the  QueGn. 
Their  many  presents  included  a  very 
handsome  one  from  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

26.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  entertained  at  a  great 
•  jubilee  reception  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  presented  with  a  magnificent 
album,  in  which  the  more  striking  episodes 
of  the  ex-Premier's  career  are  beautifully 
represented  by  eminent  artists. 
The  Pamell  Case  adjourned  to  24th  October 

next. 
Baid  of  the  City  police  upon  the  Bedford 
Club,  Charterhouse  Street,  where  gaming 
was  found  going  on,  the  manager,  ofiSoials, 
and  the  numerous  persons  found  in  it 
being  arrested. 

27. — The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Wales  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  solemnised  with 
muck  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  private 
ehapel  of  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  a  large  and 
brilliant  assemblage  of  Boyal  and  distin- 
guished personages.  Later  in  the  day  it 
was  ofiScially  announced  that  the  newly- 
made  bridegroom  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Fife  and  Marquis  of  Macduff. 

29. — On  the  farewell  visit  of  the  Shah  to  Osborne, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Queen  with  her 
portrait,  set  in  diamonds,  who  also  con- 
ferred upon  his  Grand  Vizier  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath.  His  Majesty  then  took 
his  departure  from  England  in  the  Boyal 
yacht  *'  Yictoriaand  Albert,"  for  Cherbourg-, 
from  thence  proceeding  to  Paris  as  the 
guest  of  the  French  nation. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith's  motion  to  grant  an  additional  sum 
Qf  £86,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  other  prominent  Liberals,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  221. 

30. — At  Goodwood,  the  Stewards'  Cup  won  by 
Mr.  A.  James's  Dog  Bose,  from  GeneraJ 
Byrne's  Amphion,  Lord  Penrhyn's  Noble 
Chieftain,  and  fifteen  others. 
Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  addressed  an  im. 
mense  gathering  of  Birmingham  Con. 
servatives,  and  entered  into  a  detailed 
exposition  of  his  views  about  Ireland. 

31. — Banquet  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the 
Mansion  House,  at  which  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present. 
At  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  the  Bedford 
Club  gaming  case  came  before  the  sittinfj^ 
Alderman,  who  inflicted  fines  of  £300  on 
the  proprietor  and  £5  on  the  door*keeper, 
and  discharged  the  other  defendants. 
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At  Goorlwood  Baccs,  Mr.  Doaglas  Baird 
won  the  Bognor  Plate  with  El  Dorado, 
and  the  Sussex  Slakes  with  Enthusiast; 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes  falling  to  Mr. 
Legh's  Veracity,  who  beat  nine  others. 


AUGUST,  1889. 

1-2.— The  Goodwood  Cup  won  by  Mr.  Warren 

de  la  Rue's  Trayles,  who  easily  defeated 

Latania,    the     only    other    starter;    ihe' 

Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by  the  Duke  of 

»  Portland's  Semolina,  in  a  field  of  six ; 

the  Bous    Memorial    Stakes  by  Mr.   H. 

'  MilaevV  Bividra,  six  others  starting ;  and 

the  Goodwood  Stakes  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor's 

Ingram,  beating  Tiseaphemes^Mill  Stream/ 

-  and  three  ^thers^ 

2.-^Airiyal  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
..  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  Osborne  on  a 
visit  to  the  Queen,  in  the  Imperial  yacht 
■  "  HohenzoUetfn/*  escorted  by  a  power- 
ful squadron  of  German  war-ships.  The 
Imperial  visitors  were  metr  at  the  Nab  by 
the  Prince  and-  P>riQcess  ef  Wales  in  the 
Boyal  yacht  *^  Osborne,"  which  ied  the  way 
back  through-  the  lines  of  the  British 
fleet  to  Osborne  Bay.  - 

3. — Brilliant  and  very  decisive  victory  of 
General  Gienfell  at  Toski  over  the  large 
force  of  Bervishes  invading  Egypt,  who 
were  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  1,500 
killed  and  about  a  thousand  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Among  the  killed  were  their 
leader  and  12  out  of  13  of  his  Exnirs. 
The  casualties  on  our  side  were  17  killed 
and  131  wounded,  which  included  2 
British  and  3  Egyptian  officers. 

5. — The  German  Emperor,-  accompanied  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  other  members  of -the  Boyal 
Family,  reviewed  the  British  Fleet  lying 
at  Spithead,  from  the  Eoyal  yacht 
"  Victoria  and  Albert."  The  Emperor  ex- 
pressed the  great  admiration  and  pleasure 
he  had  experienced  in  witnessing  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  fleet, 
probably  the  meet  powerful  marine  force 
ever  yet  assembled  together. 

7. — ^The  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  Liverpool 
for  the  wilful  murder  by  poison  of  her 
husband,  a  merchant  of  that  town,  con- 
cluded on  the  seventh  day  by  the  jury 
returning  a  verdict  of  Guilty  and  sentence 
of  death  being  passed.  This  result  pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  excitement 
in  the  town,  the  Judge  being  hooted  and 
almost  mobbed  ;  the  jury  and  some  of 
the  Crown  witnesses  sharing  the  same 
fate. 
Grand  review  and  sham  fight  at  Aldershot, 
in  presence  of  the  German  Emperor  and  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  Boyal  and  distin- 
gnished  personages,  from  which,  owing  to 
indisposition,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
compelled  to  be  absent.  Between  30,000 
and  40)000  troops  were  on  the  ground; 
the  Emperor  subsequently  expressing 
great  satisfaction  at  their  general  appearr^ 
ance  and  at  the  soldier-like  manner 
in  which  they  had  carried  out  the 
manoeuvres. 


At  the  Oval,  the  Notts  Cricketers  sustained 
their  first  defeat  this  season  at  the  hands 
of  the  Surrey  Eleven,  who  won  by  134 
runs.  At  least  50,000  persons  witnessed  the 
play  during  the  three  days  of  the  match. 

8. — After  being  present  at  a  parade  of  2,000 
sailors  from  the  German  ships  of  war,  be- 
fore the  Queen  at  Osborne,  the  Emperor 
William  bade  farewell  to  Her  Majesty  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  and  took  his 
departure  for  his  own  country  in  the 
"  Hoheozbllern;"  followed  by  the  German 
fleet. 

10. — Return  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to 
Berlin,  who  received  a  very  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  inhiibitants  of  his 
capital. 

12.— Arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Berlin, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  William,  from 
whom  he  received  a  very  cordial  and 
warm  welcome  at  the  railway-station.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  Eoyal  Princes, 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  other  State  digni- 
taries. 

18. — At  Ley  ton,  Essex  gained  a  most  unexpected 
but  very  decisive  victory  over  the  Surrey 
Eleven,  who  were  defeated  by  135  runs. 

14.  —  General  Boulanger  condemned  by  the 
French  Senate,  sitting  as  a  High  Court 
of  Justice,  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
a  fortress,  for  conspiracy,  treason,  and 
embezzlement ;  and,  for  complicity  in  the 
offences,  Count  Dillon  and  M.  Henri 
Eocbefort  were  awarded  the  same  punish, 
ment.  None  of  the  accasod  appeared, 
and  they  were  sentenced  "  in  absentia." 

16. — At  Kennington  Oval,  for  the  second  time 
this  season,  Lancashire  deeisively  defeated 
the  famous  Surrey  Eleven,  winning,  on  this 
occasion,  by  eight  wickets. 

18. — Great  dinner  at  Paris,  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Bepiiblic  to  the  Mayors 
of  France,  of  whom  upwards  of  13,000 
assisted  at  the  truly  colossal  feast. 

22. — The  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Mrs.  May- 
brick  at  the  la|e  Liverpool  Assizes,  for 
poisoning  her  husband,  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

26. — The  great  ironclad  "Sultan,"  sunk  six 
months  ago  on  a  rock  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  since  successfully  raised, 
safely  towed  into  Malta  harbour. 

28.— The  "  City  of  Paris  "  arrived  at  New  York, 
from  Queenstown,  in  5  days,  19  hours, 
and  18  minutes  j  the  fastest  passage  ever 
yet  made. 
Messrs.  Grenfell,  Lohmann,  and  Holland 
sculled  from  Oxford  to  Putney  in  22J 
consecutive  hours. 

28,  29.— At  York,  the  Great  Ebor  won  by  King 
Monmouth,  and  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes  by  Chitabob. 

30. — Parliament  prorogued  by  Boyal  Commission. 

31. — The  cricket  season  ended  by  Notts,  Surrey, 
and  Lancashire  tying  for  the  County 
Championship. 
The  negotiations  to  bring  the  great  strike 
of  the  thousands  of  dock  and  other 
labourers  at  the  East  End  to  a  termina- 
tion to-day,,  tinfortunately  were  not  suc- 
cessful ;  the  settlement  of  this  very 
serious  matter  being  apparently  as  far  oS 
as  ever. 
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Mr.  Bichard  Anthony  Proctor,  who  died  on 
the  12th  September,  1888,  was  the  aathor  of 
many  popular  works  on  Astronomy,  and  a  sac- 
cessful  lecturer  on  that  and  kindred  subjects. 
He  was  bom  a.d.  1837,  at  Chelsea,  and  edacated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  honours  among  the  Wranglers. 
Mr.  Proctor  had  cultivated  his  favourite  science, 
when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  his 
"learning"  proved  in  adversity  "most  excel- 
lent;" and  with  his  popular  works,  his  contri- 
butions to  periodic  literature,  and  his  lectures — 
appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the  world — he  made 
astronomy  not  only  pleasant,  but  profitable. 
Few  have  equalled  Mr.  Proctor  in  his  happy 
method  of  infusing  interest,  and  even  amuse- 
ment, into  scientific  theories.  When  on  a  visit 
to  Florida,  Mr.  Proctor  contracted  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever,  of  which  he  died,  when  at  New 
York,  on  his  way  to  England. 

In  the  same  month— on  the  6th — we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Sib  Edward  Lacon,  well 
known  in  the  Eastern  Counties  as  a  brewer  and 
member  for  Yarmouth. 

On  the  23rd  September  died  Marshal  Ba- 
ZAINE,  at  Madrid;  a  gallant  soldier,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  Africa,  Spain,  China, 
the  Crimea,  and  Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  nar- 
rowly missed  beating  the  Prussians  at  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte.  Had  he  won  the  battle,  he  would 
have  been  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  As  it 
was,  he  had  the  ignominy  of  surrendering  a 
splendid  army  of  173,00(^  men,  en  bloc,  to  the 
enemy,  with  a  fortress  probably,  then,  the 
strongest  in  the  world.  By  sentence  of  a  Mili- 
tary  Court  Bazaine  was  degraded  and  deprived 
of  all  his  honours,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress, 
from  which  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  avoided  and  ab- 
horred by  all  his  countrymen. 

On  the  1st  October  died  Lord  Sackyille,  the 
possessor  of  Knole  Park,  Kent,  by  whose  death 
his  brother.  Sir  Lionel  Sackville  West,  then  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  became  Lord  Saokville, 
and  the  owner  of  the  famous  historic  seat. 

On  Friday,  12th  October,  died  at  Bamsgate, 
aged  77  years,  Mr.  I.  M.  Levy,  of  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph,"  one  of  the  founders  of  that  journal. 

Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  G.C.B., 
was  bom  16th  April,  1800,  and  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  with 
the  Russians  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks, 
in  1828,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards 
was  engaged  in  a  contrary  sense,  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Lord  Lucan  commanded  the  cavalry  divi- 
sion at  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  and  to  the  over- 
zeal  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Nolan,  was 
probably  due  the  fatal,  if  glorious,  charge  by 


which  Lord  Cardigan's  Light  Brigade  was  prac- 
tically annihilated.  In  1865  Lord  Lucan  became 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  aad 
died  10th  November,  1888. 

On  the  14th  December  died  Richard  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  who  was  born  30th  April,  1804,  in 
Pimlico.  His  father  was  an  engineer,  with 
Brunei  of  "  Great  Western "  renown,  and  de- 
signed his  son  for  the  same  profession;  but 
Redgrave  abandoned  mechanical  for  landscape 
drawing,  and  exhibited  a  picture,  in  1825,  at 
Somerset  House — then  the  home  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Pursuing  his  career  with  success,  he 
became  A.R.A.  in  1840,  and  full  Academician  in 
1851.  But  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  share  in  establishing  Schools  of  Design 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  upon  those  institutions,  of  which  he  was 
Art  Superintendent.  Mr.  Redgrave  was  also 
much  engaged  upon  the  art  collections  in  the 
Museum  of  South  Kensington,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  had  much  to  do. 

In  the  same  month  also  passed  away  that 
excellent  whip  and  muoh-respected  man  James 
Sblbt,  of  the  *'01d  Times"  Brighton  Coach; 
also  Mb.  J.  Routledgb,  of  the  eminent  pahlish- 
ing  firm. 

The  23rd  December  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  Laurence  Oliphant,  a  brilliant  but  somewhat 
enigmatic  being,  who  was  born,  in  1829,  of  an 
ancient  Scottish  family.  Oliphant  began  his 
wanderingrg  at  an  early  age  by  a  visit  to  the 
Court  of  Nepaul,  in  India.  Then  he  qualified 
for  the  Bar,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  in  1852, 
when  he  was  travelling  along  the  Russian  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  embodying  his  experiences  in 
a  work,  which  the  war  that  followed  caused  to 
be  in  great  demand.  Then  we  find  him  acting 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  visiting  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Court  of  Ava,  and  writing  about 
the  same.  In  1 870  he  published  a  brilliant  norel 
of  society  called  "  Piccadilly,"  subsequently  pass- 
ing into  retirement  in  the  East,  as  a  mystic 
subject  to  strong  spiritual  influences.  Besides 
another  novel,  **  Altiora  Peto,"  published  in  1883, 
which  bears  traces  of  his  religious  theories,  he 
had  written  sundry  works  of  a  professedly 
spiritualistic  character. 

In  January,  1889,  died  James  R.  Swinton,  once 
a  highly-fashionable  artist  in  the  domain  of  por- 
traiture, who  painted  most  of  the  beanties  of  his 
period— from  1844  to  1874— and  whose  works 
have  been  engraved  and  lithographed  in  many 
directions. 

On  the  3rd  January  died  Mr.  I.  O.  Halliw«ll 
Phillipps,  bom  1820,  and  subsequently  a  scholar 
of  Jesus,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  a  careful  editor  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  and  an  indefatigable  collector  ox 
everything  connected  with  the  great  poet. 
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Mrs.  Swanborocgh,  once  the  popular  manager 
of  the  Strand  Theatre,  died  on  the  6th  Jannarj, 
aged  85. 

On  the  30th  Januarj,  1889,  died  by  his  own 
hand  the  Crown  Paincb  Rudolph  of  Austria. 
The  Prince  was  bom  on  the  2Ist  Angust,  1858, 
and  in  1881  married  the  Princess  Stephanie,  of 
Belgium.  The  Crown  Prince  was  an  ardent 
traFeller,  sportsman,  and  naturalist. 

The  Rev.  John  Geo.  Wood,  a  popular  writer  on 
Natural  History,  bom  1827,  died  3rd  March. 

Mr.  Samdil  Cartkb  Hall,  F.S.A.,  died  on  the 
10th  March.  He  was  bom  in  1801,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  journalism. 
With  a  most  prolific  and  facile  pen,  he  has 
written  on  every  possible  subject,  and  the  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  appear  upon  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  that  it  would  take  long  to 
enumerate.  A.t  one  time  Mr.  Hall  edited  the 
"  New  Monthly,"  but  he  will  be  chiefly  known 
by  his  connection  with  the  "Art  Journal,"  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  also 
connected  with  many  social  and  philanthropic 
objects,  and  was  warm  as  a  Temperance  advocate. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  died 
on  the  26th  March,  after  a  useful  administrative 
career,  having  been  Chairman  of  the  London 
and  North-Westem  Railway,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  Colonial  Secretary  under  Lord 
Derby,  and,  finally,  Grovernor  of  Madras  from 
1875  to  1880.  At  his  death  the  Duke  was  Chair- 
man of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  27th  March  is  notable  for  the  death  of 
John  Bright,  who  was  born  16th  November, 
1811,  and  who  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and 
profitable  cotton-spinning  business  at  Rochdale. 
Hr.  Bright  joined  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  in 
1839,  and  his  eloquence  and  ferrour  in  the  cause 
did  much  to  secnre  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
duties  on  com.  Of  a  Quaker  family,  Mr.  Bright 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  a  war  policy,  and  for 
that  reason  became  highly  unpopular  during  the 
Crimean  War.  This,  and  his  opposition  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  spirited  foreign  policy,  led  to  bis 
rejection  by  the  constituency  of  Mauobester,  in 
1857.  Mr.  Bright  was  invited  to  represent  Bir. 
mingham  in  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  re- 
present that  constituency  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Bright  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
subsequently  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, always  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  during 
several  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administrations ;  but 
retired  in  1882,  on  the  question  of  armed  inter- 
ference in  Egypt. 

On  the  6th  April,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  died 
Augusta,  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who 
was  born  25th  July,  1797 ;  married,  1818,  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Also  on  6th  April,  died  Sik  Frank  Arthur 
OusKLKT,  Bart.,  bom  1825,  and  from  1855  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Oxford. 

The  death  of  Mb.  Carl  Rosa  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Paris,  on  the  30th  April,  in  the  midst  of 
his  busy  career,  as  entrepreneur  and  musical 


conductor,  was  heard  of  with  sorrow  and  regret 
by  his  many  friends.  He  was  bom  at  Hamburg, 
22nd  March,  1848,  and  made  his  d^but  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy  in  1850.  He  studied  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory,  and  appeared  as  a  violinist  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  10th  March,  1866.  Engaged 
to  manage  Madame  Par^pa's  musical  tour,  Rosa 
fell  in  love  with  the  prima  donna  and  married 
her  at  New  York,  in  1867-  The  Par^pa  Rosa 
Opera  Company  of  America  was  one  of  the 
results  of  this  union,  and  brought  a  large  fortune 
to  its  chiefs.  They  returned  to  England  in  1873 
to  establish  an  opera  troupe  in  England.  The 
death  of  Madame  Par^pa  put  a  stop  to  the  en- 
terprise; but,  in  1876,  Mr.  Rosa  founded  the 
Carl .  Rosa  Opera  Company,  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  flourish. 

Early  in  May  died  Lord  Sidney  Gooolpuin 
Osborne,  once  well  known  for  his  letters  to  the 
"Times,"  under  the  signature  S.  G.  O. ;  bom 
1808,  and  rector  of  Durwesfcon,  Dorset,  since 
1841. 

Walter  Goodall,  brother  to  the  more  cele- 
brated Frederick  G<)odall,  R.A.,  but  himself  a 
water-colour  painter  of  merit,  died  on  the  4th  of 
May.  He  was  bom  in  1830,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  had  been  precluded  by  ill  health 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

On  the  17th  May  died  Mr.  Wm.  RoXbt  Beverly, 
famous  scenic  artist  —  great  in  fairy-land  and 
realms  of  fancy.  Also  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
veteran  statesman  and  author  of  some  volumes 
of  "  Reminiscences." 

In  the  same  month  died  Martin  Rd.  Sharp,  a 
writer  and  journalist  of  repute,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  *'  Guardian." 

On  the  18th  May  died  Mrs.  Dallas  (Isabella) 
Glyn,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1823.  Miss  Glyn 
made  her  d^but,  in  1847>  in  Shakespearian 
characters.  She  took  leading  r6Ies  during  Mr. 
Phelps's  management  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 
and  was  afterwards  highly  successful  in  public 
readings  and  in  the  tuition  of  her  profession. 
In  1853  she  married  Mr.  Dallas,  of  the  "  Times," 
but  the  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1874. 

Also  in  May  died  John  O'Connor,  a  landscape 
painter  and  scenic  artist  for  the  Haymarket  and 
Court  Theatres. 

On  the  10th  July  died  Mr.  Francis  Day,  an 
ardent  naturalist  and  the  author  of  many  learned 
papers  read  before  the  Zoological  and  Linnaaan 
Societies.  Mr.  Day  was  formerly  of  the  Indian 
medical  service;  but  of  late  years  resided  at 
Cheltenham. 

Madame  Carlotta  Patti  died  on  the  27th 
July.  A  concert  singer,  with  a  soprano  voico  of 
wonderful  compass ;  she  had  ceased  to  appear  in 
public  for  some  years. 

On  the  6th  August  died  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
the  talented  translator  of  Russian  novels  and 
poetry  j  bom  1828. 

Mr.  James  Albert,  dramatist,  author  of  **  The 
Two  Roses,"  died  on  the  15th  August.  He  was 
bom  1832. 
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Thb  Londbn  Tkeatrioal  Seamh  ma^  be  f airlj 
said  to  end  on  the  aiit  ADgnsfc  and  to  begin 
again  on  tbe  Ist  September,  for  eren  in  tlie  dog- 
days,  and  when  everybody  is  finpposed  to  be  ont 
of  town,  there  is  no  lack  of  proviaion^for  fervid 
playgoers.  Anyhow,  the  new  season  of  1888-9 
was  inaugorated  by  the  produotioo,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  of  the  powerful  drama  of  "Captain 
Swift,"  by  C.  H.  Chambers ;  a  play  which  had 
made  snch  a  good  impression  at  a  previous 
matinee  that  its  success  was  a  foregone  ooncla- 
sion.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree  and  Lady  Monck- 
ton  in  the  leading  characters,  everjrthing  went 
well  with  "  Captain  Swift."  Soon  after- on  the 
16th  September  —  the  Qaiety  opened  with  a 
dramatised  version  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  most 
exciting  story  **  She,"  a  venture  of  Miss  Sophy 
Eyre's  which  did  not  obtain  any  great  measure 
of  success. 

Then  we  have  Dmry  Lane  re-openiog  on  the 
22nd  September  with  a  gallant  play  and  pageant, 
a  stirring  nanticAl,  spectacular,  and  patriotic 
drama  called  "The  Armada,"  setting  forth  the 
attempted  Spanish  invasion  just  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  its  gallant  repulse.  At  the 
same  time  the  New  Court  Theatre  in  Sloane 
Square  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  proved 
to  be  a  handsome,  commodious  house,  although 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided caused  a  disturbance  among  the  pittites, 
which  somewhat  interfered  with  the  amenities 
of  a  first  night.  The  opening  piece  was  a  clever 
adaptation,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy,  of  "  Les  Sur- 
prises du  Divorce." 

With  "Joseph's  Sweetheart"  come  back  to 
town,  the  Vaudeville  re-opened  its  doors,  and  the 
Avenue  followed  suit  with  a  revival  of  the  "  Old 
Guard,"  while  a  new  burlesque  was  in  rehearsal, 
which,  however,  when  it  came,  failed  to  hold  the 
stage.  Meantime,  Mr.  Mansfield  had  a  season  to 
himself  at  the  Lyceum,  with  his  repertory  of 
"  Jekyll  and  Hyde,"  "  Prince  Kurl,"  and  the  "  Pa- 
risian Romance."  The  Globe,  where  "Booties' 
Baby  "  had  been  eo joying  a  short  run,  was  now 
occupied  with  the  "  Monk's  Room,"  by  John  Lart, 
a  play  which  was  first  performed  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  at  a  mating  in  the  previous 
December. 

October  opened  with  the  "Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,"  at  the  Savoy,  a  serio-comic  opera,  with 
more  serious  interest  than  previous  flights  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  whimsical  muse,  while  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  music  was  fully  equal  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Then  St.  James's  opened,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  with  a  new 
play  by  Messrs.  Grundy  and  Philips,  called  "The 
Dean's  Daughter."  The  piece  had  but  a  short 
run,  and  before  long  the  theatre  closed  its  doors. 
The  Royalty  opened  at  the  same  time,  with  its 
repertory  of  French  plays.  On  the  20th  of  the 
month  was  opened  the  new  theatre,  called  the 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  avenue  of  that  name,  a  hand- 


some  baildiDg  which  has  the  unusual  advantage 
of  being  completely  isolated  from  snnounding 
buildings,  and  whi<^  wilhseat  some  1,800  peopie. 
"  As  You  Like  It "  was  put  upon  the  stage,-:  witli- 
good -scenic  accessories;  but  Shakespeaarer  failed 
to  draw,  and  the  season  proved  a  short  one. 
The  "Lady  of  Lyons"  was  put  on  in  the  foU 
lowing  month,  19th  November,  when  a  corions 
contretemps  occurred.  The  iron  curtain  oould 
not  be  lifted,  and  the  night's  performance  was 
perforce  abaiidoned.  On  the  30th  October  a 
pleasant  travesty  by  Sims  and  Petti tt,  "Faust 
up  to  Date,"  was  produced  -at  the  Gaiety,  and 
hit  the  public  taste. 

In  November,  the  Aveoue  re<opened  with 
"Nadgy,"  a  comic  opera,  with  good  parts  for 
Arthur  Roberts  and  Mademoiselle  Yanoni.  A  new 
drama,  "  Hands  Across  the  Sea,"  by  Henrj  Pet- 
titt,  inaugurated  a  new  season  at  the  Princess's. 
A  fine  new  burlesque,  "  Atalanta,"  at  the  Strand,- 
failed  to  keep  the  boards,  the  public  taste  for 
that  kind  of  entertainment  being  evidently  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

December  is,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
devoted  to  Pantomimes  and  Christmas  pieces, 
Drury  Lane  being,  as  usual,  strongly  to  the  front 
with  "Babes  in  the  Wood;"  while  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  at  the  New  Court,  thoughtfully  provided 
the  children  with  a  new  extravaganza,  called 
"  Little  Goody  Twoshoes,"  for  their  holiday  en- 
joyment. But  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt  also 
attracted  the  holiday  people  with  a  new  melo- 
drama at  the  Adelphi,  called  "  The  Silver  Palls," 
produced  with  all  that  finish  of  scenery  aod 
accessories  which  distinguishes  the  management. 
Yet  the  play  hardly  attracted  the  public  in 
the  same  measure  as  its  predecessors,  perhaps 
because  its  scenes  are  chiefly  laid  in  foreign 
climes. 

On  the  17th  December  was  opened  the  New 
Lyric  Theatre,  to  which  "  Dorothy "  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  The  new 
theatre  is  a  handsome,  commodious  building, 
well  adapted  for  the  light  opera  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Later  on  "Doris"  replaced 
"  Dorothy ;  "  in  the  same  vein,  and  witfc  equally 
graceful  music. 

The  event  of  the  new  year,  for  theatre- 
goers, was  "Macbeth,"  at  the  Lyceum;  the  first 
night  of  which,  on  the  29th  December,  attracted 
a  brilliant  representative  assembly  to  welcome 
the  new  departure.  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Irving  had  been  seen  in  "  Macbeth," 
and  his  rendering  of  the  part  excited  much 
interest  and,  as  usual,  some  discussion.  As  for 
Miss  Ellen  Terry's  "Lady  Macbeth,"  if  she  dis- 
turbed many  of  our  preconceived  notions  of  that 
tragic  personage,  it  must  ha  admitted  that  she 
substituted  something  far  more  ofaarming  and 
attractive.  With  a  strong  cast  and  splendid 
mounting,  "Macbeth"  has  proved  a  solid  success, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
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of  doom,  did  theatrical  arraDgements  admib  of 
sach  a  lengthened  ran. 

Under  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  direction  was  produced, 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  on  the  12th  January, 
Flanqnette's  new  comic  opera,  "Paul  Jones," 
with  Miss  Agnes  Huntingdon  as  principal  con- 
tralto ;  a  piece  which  still  continues  to  hold  the 
boards. 

Then  in  January  we  had  Henrj's  comedietta 
of  the  "First  Mate"  at  the  Gaiety;  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  gave  another  proof  of  the  versatility 
of  his  genius  in  the  production  of  a  somewhat 
whimsical  comedy,  named  "  That  Doctor  Cupid," 
at  the  Yandeville.  Mrs.  Berringer  began  a  short 
season  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  reproduced 
her  own  drama,  called  "  Tares."  The  following 
month  gave  us  a  new  play  at  the  Princess's, 
"  Good  Old  Times,"  by  Caine  and  Barrett.  And 
the  Kendals  opened  a  short  farewell  season  at 
the  New  Court  Theatre,  by  the  production  of 
Pinero's  "  Weaker  Sex." 

With  April  we  had  chiefly  revivals  of  old 
favourites;  but  Bank  Holiday,  April  22ud, 
brought  on  for  the  first  time  "Launcelot  the 
Lovely  "  at  the  Avenue,  a  musical  extravaganza, 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts'  humorous 
interpretation  of  the  hero,  and  Mademoiselle 
Vanoni's  verve  as  Vivien,  proved  decidedly 
attractive. 

The  24th  of  April  was  signalised  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Garrick  Theatre,  in  the  Charing 
Cross  Road,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hare, 
a  beautiful  and  convenient  theatre,  with  seats 
for  about  twelve  hundred  persons.  A  new  play, 
by  Mr.  Pinero,  called  the  "  Profligate,"  was  pro- 
duced, with  strong  parts  for  Mr.  Forbes  Robert- 
son and  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  and  has  proved  a 
considerable  success. 

On  the  27th  of  April  was  produced  Mr.  Henry 
Jones's  play  of  "Wealth,"  with  Mr.  Tree  in  the 
character  -  part  of  a  half-mad  millionaire.  The 
play  was  coldly  received,  but,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  attract  the  public  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

On  the  1st  of  May  "Tenterhooks,"  a  new 
farcical  comedy,  by  H.  M.  Paull,  met  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  cast  was  a  very  strong 
one,  and  comprised  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hawtrey,  Harry 
Nicholls,  Marins,  with  Miss  Lottie  Venn,  Miss 
Yane  Featherstone,  and  Miss  Susie  Vaughan. 

Later  in  the  month  Mr.  Pinero's  "Weaker 
Sex  "  was  replaced  at  the  Court  by  a  new  comedy 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy,  called  a  "  White  Lie," 
which  gave  Mrs.  Kendal  a  good  part  for  the 
domestic  pathos  and  passion  in  which  she 
excels. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  saw  the  reopening 
of  the  Shaftesbnry,  with  a  revival  of  "  Jim  the 
Penman,"  on  the  6th  of  June. 

The  Novelty,  which,  daring  the  year,  had  an 
eventful,  but  not  very  successful  career  under  the 
style  of  the  Jodrell  Theatre,  resumed  its  former 
title,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  June  for  the 
representation  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist 
Henry  Ibsen's  play  in  its  English  version,  called 
the  "  Doll's  House."  The  heroine,  charmingly 
rendered  by  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  proved  a  very 
attractive  study,  and  the  play,  with  its  sugges- 


tions of  novel  social  theories,  raised  considerable 
interest  among  people  gifted  with  ^'  ideas." 

Then  wo  had  the  farewell  performance  of  the 
Kendals  at  the  Court,  previous  to  their  trans- 
Atlantic  voyage.  And  on  the  following  night, 
July  13th,  Mrs.  John  Wood  began  her  own  season 
at  the  same  theatre,  with  a  rollicking,  laughter- 
inspiring  comedy,  called  "  Aunt  Jack." 

Other  theatres  there  are  which  have  been  too 
prosperous  to  furnish  history  for  the  chronicler. 
Terry's  Theatre,  for  instance,  where  "  Sweet 
Lavender"  has  been  running  all  the  year.  In 
the  way  of  matinees,  indeed,  Terry's  has  afforded 
a  preliminary  canter  to  a  host  of  new  pieces, 
some  of  which  may  be  destined  to  be  heard  of 
again  in  the  future.  At  Toole's,  also,  the  "  Don  " 
continued  to  attract,  where,  by  the  way,  during 
the  manager's  absence  on  tonr,  a  fairly  saccess- 
f  ul  comic  opera,  "  Pepita,"  held  the  stage.  The 
Gaiety's  French  plays,  with  Jane  Hading  and 
Coquelin  Ain^,  had  a  very  good  season ;  and  the 
Royalty  held  its  own,  with  Mademoiselle  Jauo 
May  and  Monsienr  La  Fontaine  to  the  front. 
Recently,  too,  Madame  Sara  Bernhardt  appeared 
for  a  short  season  at  the  Lyceum,  in  "Lena," 
"  La  Tosca,"  and  other  characters  of  her 
repertory. 

The  year's  drama,  in  respect  of  grand  opera, 
includes  the  highly  -  successful  seasoa  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Harris  at  Covent  Garden,  where  the  De 
Reskes,  from  the  Paris  Opera  House,  have  won 
golden  opinions.  A  short  season  of  Colonel 
Mapleson's  at  Her  Majesty's  ended  abruptly  and 
unfortunately. 

This  record  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
allusion  to  the  numerous  touring  companies 
which  now  visit  all  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and  reproduce  the  chief  successful 
dramas  of  the  day.  A  glance  at  the  "Era," 
taken  haphazard  during  the  gloomy  month  of 
November,  showed  the  following,  among  many 
others  :  The  "  Arabian  Nights "  were  affording 
entertainment  to  the  public  of  Nottingham. 
"  Ben-my-chree "  introduced  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 
dramatised  story  to  the  hardware  metropolis  of 
Sheffield.  "  Booties'  Baby  "  was  kindly  received 
by  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Newcastle^on- 
Tyne ;  and  "  Dandy  Dick"  was  the  second  string 
of  the  people  of  Sheffield  ;  "  Dorothy"  reappeared 
at  Glasgow  ;  and  the  "  Hansom  Cab  "  was  taking 
fares  both  at  Carlisle  and  Plymouth.  Then  the 
**  Harbour  Lights"  were  appropriately  gleaming 
among  the  docks  of  Great  Grimsby';  and  "  Hood, 
man  Blind  "  was  exciting  the  compassion  of  the 
good  people  of  Bradford.  "  Mamma  "  was  pay. 
ing  a  visit  to  Leeds ;  and  "  Barnes,  of  New  York" 
enjoyed  a  profitable  sojonm  at  Leicester.  The 
"  Paper  Chase  "  had  carried  its  exponents  as  far 
north  as  Stockton-on-Tees ;  and  the  "  Lights  o' 
London  "  flared  from  posters  in  Dublin.  "  Klepto- 
mania" kept  people  aUve  in  Belfast;  and  the 
" Pickpocket"  was  at  work  among  the  quiet  folk 
of  Bridgwater.  The  "  Pointsman  "  was  on  duty 
at  Liverpool ;  and  the  "  Bells  of  Haslemere " 
rang  out  over  Southampton  Water.  As  for  the 
"  Silver  King,"  his  majesty  was  represented  by 
companies  numbered  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  to  be  heard  of  all  up  and  down  the  country. 
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ALL  THE  TEAR  BOUND  AUTUMN  NUMBER     [Ck,ndaoted  br 


CALEIfDAR   FOR   1890. 


JANUARY. 


1 

W 

Gircamcision. 

2 

Th 

Lavtter  died,  1801. 

3 

P 

Doaglas  Jerrold  bom,  1803. 

4 

B 

E.  L.  Sambome  born,  1845. 

6 

§ 

2nd  Sunday  after  Christmact. 

tf 

Epiphany.    Twelfth  Day. 

7 

T 

G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  born,  1834. 
Alf.  Rnsseil  Wallace  bom,  1822. 

8 

W 

9 

Th 

Napoleon  III.  died,  1873. 

10 

F 

Penny  Post  instituted,  1840. 

11 

S 

Sir  James  Paeet  born,  1814. 
Ist  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

13 

^ 

1» 

M 

Plough  Monday. 

U 

T 

John  Gordy  Jefferson  bom,  1831. 
Lord  SUtnley  of  Preston  bora,  1841. 
Due  d'Aumale  bom,  1822. 

15 

W 

18 

Th 

17 

F 

St.  Anthony. 

18 

S 

German  Empire  ore  claimed,  1871. 

lU 

» 

2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

20 

M 

David  Garrick  died,  1779. 

21 

T 

St.  Agnes. 

22 

W 

Lord  Byron  bom,  1788. 

23 

Th 

Coqaelin  {Ain6)  born,  1841. 

24 

F 

W.  Gifford  Palgrave  born,  1620. 

25 

S 

Conv.  of  St.  Paul.    Robert  Bums  born,  1759. 

26 

» 

3id  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

27 

M 

William,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born,  1859. 

28 

T 

General  Gordon  born,  1833 ;  died,  1;85. 

29 

W 

Frederick  H.  Gowen  born,  1862. 

30 

Th 

Westland  Marston  born,  1819. 

31 

F 

Ben  Jonson  born,  1574. 

Mooir's  Phases. 

eth.  Full  Moon 

14tb.  Last  Quarter 

20lh.  New  Moon 

27tb.  First  Quarter 


6A.  37w.  Morning. 

6      83     Morning. 

11      49     Afternoon. 

8      IG     Afternoon. 


FEBRUARY. 


1 

S 

Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting  ends. 

2 

» 

Septuagesima.  Purification.  Candlemas  Day 

3 

M 

Dr.  Eliz.  Blackwell  bora,  1821. 

4 

5 

T 
W 

Th 

George  Lillo  (Dramatist)  bom,  1793. 

St.  Agatha. 

King  Gharles  II.  died,  1685. 

6 

7 

F 

Gharles  Dickens  bom,  1812. 

8 

S 

Father  Beckx  born,  1795. 

9 

» 

Sexagesima. 

10 

M 

Queen  Victoria  married,  1840. 

11 

T 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  died,  1798. 

12 

W 

Charles  Darwin  bom,  1809. 

13 

Th 

Lord  Randolph  GhurchiU  born.  1849. 

14 

V 

St.  Valentine. 

16 

S 

Henry  Blackbum  bom,  1830. 

16 

» 

Quinquagesima. 

17 

M 

Duchess  of  Albany  bom,  1861. 

18 

T 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

19 

W 

Ash  Wednesday. 

20 

Th 

Princess  Louise  of  Wales  and  Fife  b  ,  1667. 

21 

F 

Duke  of  Suffolk  beheaded,  155*. 

22 

S 

George  Washington  bom,  1732. 

23 

» 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent.    Quadragesima. 

24 

M 

Grant  Allen  born,  1848. 

25 

T 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  died,  1723. 

26 

W 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  1871. 

27 

Th 

Josepti  E.  Ren'an  bora,  1823. 

28 

F 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  bDm,  1810. 

Moon's  Phases. 

6th.  Full  Moon  ..  17t.   13m.  Morning. 

12t»}.  Last  Quarter  ..  6      61      Afternoon. 

19Lh.  New  Moon  ..  10      2S     Morning. 

lOch.  First  Quarter  ..  2       6     Afternoon. 


MARCH. 


1 

S 

St.  David. 

2 

» 

2  ad  Sunday  in  Lent. 

» 

M 

Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  bom,  1829. 

4 

T 

A.  A.  Chassepot  bom,  1833. 

5 

W 

Sir  H.  A.  Layard  bom,  1817. 

6 

Th 

G.  Du  Manrier  bom,  1834. 

7 

F. 

St.  Perpetua. 

8 

B 

Sir  R.  Temple  bom,  1828. 

» 

^ 

8rd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

10 

M 

Edward  Terry  bom,  1844. 

11 

T 

General  Outram  died,  1863. 

12 

W 

J.  L.  Toole  bom,  1830. 

13 

Th 

Herschel  discovered  New  Planet,  1781. 

14 

F 

Admiral  Byng  shot,  1757. 

15 

S 

J.  J.  E.  Reclus  born,  1830. 

10 

» 

4th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

17 

M 

St.  Patrick. 

18 

T 

Princess  Louise  of  Lome  bom,  1848. 

19 

W 

Alexunder  IIL  of  ScoUand  kiUed,  12*6. 

20 

Th 

St.  Cutbbert. 

21 

F 

Dorothea  Beale  bora,  1831. 

22 

S 

Carl  Rosa  born,  1843 ;  died,  1889. 

23 

^ 

6th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

2t 

M 

H.  W.  Longfellow  died,  1882. 

26 

T 

Annunciation.    Lady  Day. 

26 

W 

W.  E.  H.  Leckey  born,  1838. 

27 

Th 

James  I.  died,  1625. 

28 

F 

Damiens  executed,  1757. 

29 

S 

Marshal  Soult  bom,  1769;  died,  1841. 

SO 

.i^ 

Palm  Sunday. 

31 

M 

Andrew  Lang  born,  1844. 

6th. 
14tb. 
20th. 
2Sth. 


Moom's  Phases. 

Full  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 


6A.  48m.  Afternoon. 
4        5      Morning^. 
9       1      Afternoon. 
9      32      Morning. 


APRIL. 


T  Tamerlane  died,  1405. 

W  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  1801. 

Th  Washington  Irving  bom,  1783. 

F  Good  Friday. 

S  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  bom,  1857. 

§^  Easter  Sunday. 

M  Bank  Holiday.    Duke  of  Albany  bora ,  1833 ; 

T  King  of  Denmark  born,  1818.      [died,  1884. 

W  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  born,  1836. 

Th  William  HazUtt  the  elder  bora,  1778. 

F  George  Canning  bom,  1770. 

S  Dr.  Edward  Young  (Poet)  died,  1765. 

S*  lat  Sunday  after  Easter.    Low  Sunday. 

M  Princess  Beatrice  bom,  1857. 

T  Earl  of  Devon  bom,  1807. 

W  A.  Thiers  boro,  1797. 

Th  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  died,  1790. 

F  George  H.  Lewis  bom,  1819. 

S  Battle  of  Lexington,  1775. 

S>  2nd  Sunday  after  Easter. 

M  Louis  Kossuth  born,  1802. 

T  Henry  Fielding  bora,  1707;  d.,  1764.     [1616. 

W  St.  George.    Wm.  Shakespeare  b.,  1664;d. 

Th  Mary  of  Scots  m.  to  Dauph.  of  France,  1568. 

F  St.  Mark.    Princess  Alice  born,  1813 ;  died, 

S  David  Hume  born,  1711.       [14th  Dec,  1878. 

^  3rd  Sunday  after  Easter. 

M  Charles  Cotton  born,  1630. 

T  T.  A.  TroUope  bora,  1810. 

W  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  bora,  1804. 


Moon's  Phases. 

6th.  Full  Moon  ..  9A.  24m.  Morning. 

12ch.  Last  Quarter  . .  10      63     Morning. 

19th.  New  Moon  . .  8       6     Morning. 

27tb.  First  Quarter  ..  4     6J     Morning. 


Charles  Dickens.] 


CALENDAR. 


^9 


MAY. 


1 

Th 

2 

F 

3 

S 

4 

» 

5 

M 

6 

T 

7 

W 

8 

Th 

9 

P 

10 

8 

11 

» 

12 

M 

13 

T 

14 

W 

15 

Th 

16 

F 

17 

S 

18 

» 

19 

M 

20 

T 

21 

W 

22 

Th 

23 

F 

24 

S 

25 

» 

26 

M 

27 

T 

28 

W 

29 

Th 

30 

F 

31 

S 

4th 

11th. 

18th. 

26th 

8S.  Philip  and  James.    D.  of  Connanght  b  , 

Catherine  II.  of  Rassia  born,  1729.       [1850. 

Invention  of  the  Cross. 

4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Harrison  Weir  born,  1824. 

Battle  of  Prague,  1757. 

Johannes  Brahms  bom,  1833. 

Napoleon  lauded  at  Elba,  1814. 

Half-Quarter  Day. 

Professor  Oalderwood  bom,  1830. 

Rogation  Sunday. 

John  R.  Hind  (Astroncmer)  born,  1823. 

Old  May  Day. 

Henri  iV.  of  Prance  assassinated,  1610.    . 

Ascension  Day. 

Dake  of  Rutland  bom,  1815. 

Timothy  M.  Healy  born,  1853. 

Sunday  after  Ascension. 

Professor  WiUon  bom,  1786. 

John  Stuart  Mill  born,  1806 ;  died,  1973. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  bora,  1627. 

Isabella  Glynn  bjrn,  1826. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  (Architect)  bora,  1795. 

Queen  Victoria  born,  1819. 

Whit  Sunday.    Princeg^  Christian  b.,  1846. 

Bank  Holiday. 

Countess  of  Salisbury  beheaded,  1641. 

Thomas  Moore  (Poet)  bom,  1779. 

Gerald  Massey  bora,  1818. 

Alfred  Austin  bom,  1836. 

Walt  Whitman  born,  1819. 


Moon's  Phases. 

Full  Moon  ..      9A.     9/)i.  Afternoon. 

Last  Quarter  ..      4     22     Afternoon. 

New  Moon  . .      8      19     Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  ..10     34     Afternoon. 


JUNE. 


1 

» 

2 

M 

8 

T 

4 

W 

6 

Th 

6 

P 

7 

S 

8 

» 

9 

M 

10 

T 

n 

W 

12 

Th 

13 

P 

14 

S 

15 

^ 

16 

M 

17 

T 

18 

W 

19 

Th 

20 

F 

21 

S 

23 

» 

23 

M 

24 

T 

26 

W 

26 

'  Th 

27 

F 

28 

S 

29 

» 

SO 

1  ^ 

1 

3rd. 

9th. 

17th. 

25:h. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Thos.  Hardy  (Novelist)  bora,  1840. 

Richard  Cobdeu  bora,  1804;  died,  1865. 

George  III.  bora,  1788. 

Adam  Smith  bora,  172S. 

P.  Comeille  bora,  1606  :  died,  1681. 

Professor  W.  F.  Skene  bora,  1809. 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Charles  Dickens  died,  1870. 

Geo.  Earlo  Buckle  born,  1664. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Fawcett  bom,  1847. 

Duke  of  Berwick  killed,  1734. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Battle  of  Friedland,  1807. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Battle  of  Qaatre  Bras,  1815. 

St.  Alban.    John  Wesley  bora,  1708. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

Magna  Charta  signed,  1216. 

Queen's  Accession,  1837. 

Marquis  of  Dufferin  bora,  1826. 

Srd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenside  died,  1770. 

St  John  Baptist.    Midsummer  Day. 

John  Horae  Tooke  bora,  1736. 

George  IV.  died.  1830. 

Charles  IX.  of  France  bora,  1650;  d,,  1674. 

Coronation  Day. 

4th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    St.  Peter,  Apo.  & 

Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  bora,  1817.  [Mar. 


Moon's  Phasbb, 
Fall  Moon         . .      6h.  Sim.  Moraing. 
Latt  Quarter    ..      9     50     Afternoon. 
New  Moon        . .      9      68     Moraing. 
First  Quarter    ..      1      54     Afternoon. 


JULY. 


Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

Georjre  D.  L38lie,  R.A.,  born,  1835. 

Dog  Days  begin. 

Frank  Holl,  R.A  ,  bora,  1845;  died,  1888. 

Sarah  Siddons  bora,  1755. 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Fred.  Wm.  Walker  (Artist)  born,  183 \ 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  1703. 

Henry  Hallam  bora,  1777. 

Capt.  Fred.  Marryat  born,  1792;  died,  1845. 

Alexandria  bombarded,  1832. 

Lord  Penzance  born,  1816. 

6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Bastille  stormed,  1789. 

St.  Swithln.    Cardinal  Manning  bora,  1808. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bora.  1723 ;  died,  1792. 

Dr.  leaac  Watts  born,  1674. 

Madame  Garcia  Viardot  born,  1821. 

John  Martin  (Artist)  born,  1789. 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Matthew  Prior  bora,  1664. 

General  Garibaldi  bora,  1807. 

Coventry  Patmore  born,  1823. 

Alex.  Dumas  p6re  bora,  1803 ;  died,  1870. 

St.  James.  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  died,  1680. 

8th  Suaday  after  Trinity. 

Alex.  Dumas  flis  born,  1824. 

Battle  of  Landen,  1693. 

Samuel  Rogers  born,  1763 ;  died,  1366. 

John  Ericsson  bora,  1803. 


Moon's  Phasxs. 

2nd.  Full  Moon  . .  2A.  23>n.  Afternoon. 

9th.  Last  Quarter  ..  4     43      Morning. 

17th.  New  Moon  ..  0      60      Morning. 

25th.  First  Quarter  ..  2      44      Morning. 

31st.  Full  Moon  ..  9      24      Afternoon, 


1 

T 

2 

W 

3 

Th  1 

4 

P 

5 

s  ; 

6 

»   ' 

7 

M 

8 

T 

9 

W 

10 

Th 

n 

P  1 

12 

S 

13 

»    ' 

14 

M 

15 

T 

16 

W 

17 

Th 

18 

F 

19 

S 

20 

» 

21 

M 

22 

T 

23 

W 

24 

Th 

25 

F 

26 

S 

27 

» 

28 

M 

29 

T 

30 

W 

31 

Th 

AUGUST. 


1 

F 

2 

S 

3 

» 

4 

M 

6 

T 

6 

W 

7 

'i'h 

8 

F 

9 

S 

10 

» 

11 

M 

12 

T 

13 

W 

14 

Th 

15 

F 

16 

S 

17 

<s 

18 

M 

19 

T 

20 

W 

21 

Th 

22 

F 

23 

S 

24 
26 

§ 

26 

T 

27 

W 

28 

Th 

29 

F 

30 

S 

31 

» 

7th. 
16th. 
23rd. 
SOih. 


Lammas  Day. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704. 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Bank  Holiday. 

Henry  I.  crowned,  1100. 

Duke  of  E  linburgh  bom,  1844. 

Queen  Caroline  died,  1821. 

General  Cialdini  bora,  1811. 

John  Dryden  born,  1631. 

10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Dog  Days  end.    Half-Quarter  Day. 

Grouse  Shooting  begins. 

Professor  Gold  win  Smith  born,  1823. 

Henry  D.  Traill  bora,  1842. 

Assumption.    Walter  Crane  born,  1845. 

Andrew  Marvell  died,  1678. 

11th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Emperor  of  Austria  born,  1830. 

RoycU  George  sank,  1782. 

Blackcock  Shooting  begins. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  1832. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Pus^  bom,  1800. 

Louis  XVI.  bom,  1764;  executed,  1793. 

12th  Sun.  after  Trinity.    St.  Bartholomew. 

Bret  Harte  born,  1839. 

Prince  Albert  bora,  1819 ;  died,  1861. 

Prince  of  Teck  bom,  1887. 

Robespierre  executed,  1794. 

John  Locke  born,  1632. 

Louis  XI.  died,  1133. 

13th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M00N*H  PHA.SBS. 

Last  Quarter  . .    2k.  I9m.  Afternoon. 

New  Moon  . .     4     20      Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  ..1      20      Afternoon. 

Full  Moon  ..4     35      Morning. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND  AUTUMN  NUMBER. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


SBPraSMBEB. 


M 

T 

w 

Th 
F 
S 

n 

T 
W 
Th 

P 

8 

i 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

M 

T 
W 

Th 
F 
8 

i 

T 


6th. 
14th. 

2l8t. 

28th. 


Fftrtridxe  Shooting  begins. 

Henry  Oeorge  bom,  1830. 

Battle  of  Dnnbar,  1650.    Worcester,  1631. 

Karl  Blind  bom,  1826. 

Robert  Fergnsson  (Poet)  bom,  1760. 

Comet  of  1769  seen  in  London. 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

WiUiatn  Robertson  (Historian)  born,  1721. 

Prinoe  Jerome  Napoleon  born,  1822. 

Mungo  Park  bom,  1771. 

James  Thomson  (Poet), "  Seasons/'  b.  1700. 

Charles  D.  Warner  bom,  1829. 

Henry  Stacey  Marks,  R.A.,  born,  1829. 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Ernest  Crofts,  A.R.A.,  bora,  1847. 

James  II.  died,  St.  Germains,  1701. 

Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan  born,  1833. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  born,  1700 ;  died,  1781. 

Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356. 

Battle  of  Newbury,  1643. 

16th  Sund.  after  Txinity.    St.  Matthew^,  Ap. 

Coronation  of  George  III.,  1761.  [&  M. 

Battle  of  Aasaye,  1803. 

Edward  Stanhope  born,  1810. 

Felioia  Hemans  bom,  1794. 

William  Hazlitt  born,  1811. 

Benjamin  A.  Gould  bom,  1824. 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St.  Michael.    Michaelmas  Day. 

St.  Jerome. 


Mooir's  Phasxs. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 


3A.  29W.  Morning. 

7  53      Morning. 

10  6      Afternoon. 

1  0      Afternoon. 


OCTOBER. 


1 

W 

2 

Th 

3 

F 

4 

S 

6 
6 

S 

7 

T 

8 

W 

9 

Th 

10 

F 

11 

S 

12 

» 

13 

M 

14 

T 

16 

W 

16 

Th 

17 

F 

18 

S 

19 

f^ 

20 

M 

21 

T 

22 

W 

23 

Th 

24 

F 

25 

S 

26 

» 

27 

M 

28 

T 

29 

W 

30 

Th 

SI 

F 

Pheasant  Shooting  begins. 

Major  Andr^  executed  as  spy,  1760. 

Valentine  Green  (Bngiavei)  bom,  1739. 

Felix  Pyat  bom,  1810. 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St.  Faith. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  diel,  1849. 

Henry  Fielding  (Novelist)  died,  1764. 

St.  Denys. 

Kosoiuszko  fell,  1794. 

Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Phil.  Robinson  bom,  1849. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  1066. 

Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh  bora,  1874. 

Earl  of  Cardigan  born,  1797  ;  died,  1888. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  born,  1853. 

St.  Luke.    Emp.  Fred.  WiUiam  born,  1331. 

20th  Sund^  after  Trinity. 

Baron  de  Worms  bom,  1840. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  bom,  1828. 

Sir  Cloudeeley  Shovel  wrecked,  1707. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  bom,  1837. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  died,  1430. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  1416. 

2l6t  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Amy  Sedgwick  born,  1835. 

SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 

James  Boswell  born,  1740. 

L^on  Gambetta  born,  1838;  died,  1883. 

All  Hallow  E'en. 


Moow's  Phasbs. 

5tli.    Last  Quarter     . .      8A.  23w.  Afternoon. 

13th.    New  Moon        ..11       6      Afcernoon. 

21st.    First  Quarter    ..      5      33      Morning. 

27th.    Full  Moon         ..11      42      Aft3rnoon. 


NOVEMBER. 


S 
» 
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Th 
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W 
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§ 
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4th. 
I2th. 
19th. 
26th. 


AU  Saints. 

22nd  Sunday  after  Trinity.    All  Souls. 

St  Winifred. 

A.  0.  N.  Gallenga  bom,  ISIO. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  1605. 

CoUey  Cibber  born,  1671 ;  died,  1757. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  CoUinson  born,  1811. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  born.  1846. 

23rd  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Pr.  of  Wales  b., 

Duke  of  Fife  born,  1849.  [1941. 

Martinmas  Day. 

Thomas  Burt  born,  1837. 

St.  Brice. 

G.  L.  de  Freycinet  bom,  1828. 

Edwin  Booih  (Actor)  born,  1833. 

24th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Day. 

Earl  Lytton  born,  1831. 

Charles  I.  born,  1600. 

Thomas  Chatterton  born,  1752 ;  died,  1770. 

Bmprass  Frederick  of  Germany  born,  1840. 

Sr.  Cecilia. 

26th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mrs.  Frances  Burnett  born,  1819. 

St.  Catherine. 

Empress  Dagmar  of  Rui^ia  bom,  1847. 

Duchess  of  Teck  born,  1833. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  born,  1857. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  born,  1728  ;  died,  1774. 

Advent  Sunday.    St.  Andrew,  Ap.  A  Mar. 


MOOX'S  PHA.SBS. 

Last  Quarter  ..  4A.  lint.  Aft amoon. 

New  Moon  . .  1      38      Afternoon. 

First  Quarter  ..  0      4S      Afternoon. 

Full  Moon  ..  1      23     Afternoon. 


DECEMBER. 


1 

M 

Princess  of  Wales  bom,  1844. 

2 

T 

Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  BrazU,  born,  1825. 

3 

W 

Lard  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  bom,  1820. 
Philip  R.  Morris.  A.R.A.,  bom,  1839 

4 

Th 

6 

F 

E.  H.  CorbDuldborn,  1815. 

6 

S 

St.  Nicolas. 

7 

» 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent 

8 

M 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  born,  1542. 

9 

T 

John  Milton  born,  1608 ;  died,  1674. 

10 

W 

Grouse  and  Blackcock  Shooting  ends. 

11 

Th 

W.  H.  Waddington  born,  1820. 

12 

F 

CoUey  Cibber  died,  1767. 

13 

S 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  born,  1804 ;  died. 

14 

^ 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent.                           [1879. 

15 

M 

George  Romney  (Artist)  born,  1734. 
Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector,  1653. 

16 

T 

17 

W 

Thomas  Woolner  bom,  1826. 

18 

Th 

Stanley  Lane  Poole  born.  1854. 

19 

F 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  died,  1851. 

20 

S 

Alfred  Baun  (Dramatist)  died.  1860. 

21 

» 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent.    St.  Thom«8. 

22 

M 

David  Masson  born,  1822. 

23 

T 

Hon.  Justice  Denmau  born,  1819. 

2i 

W 

Gaorge  Crabbe  bora,  1754. 

26 

Th 

Christmas  Day. 

26 

F 

St.  Stephen,  Mar.    Boxing  Day.    Bank  Hoi. 

27 

S 

St.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist 

iJS 

3 

1st  Sunday  after  Christmas.    Innocents. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  born,  1809. 

29 

M 

30 

T 

John  Phillips  (Poet)  born.  1676;  died.  1703. 
Sir  W.  W.  Gull  bom,  1816. 

31 

W 

Moox's  Phases. 

4th.  Last  Quarter  ..  Ih.  27wi.  Afternoon. 

125h.  New  Moon  ..  3  11      Momiag. 

18th.  First  Quarter  ..  9  36      Afternoon, 

26th.  Full  Moon  ..  6  67      Morning. 


GMenNumbar.. 
Epaot 


10     I    Solar  Cycle 
9     I    Djminical  L3tt3r 


23 


Romm  Tnd lotion 
Julian  Period   . . 
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